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THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

By Mrs NEWMAN, Author of ‘Too Late,* &c. 

CHArTER I. — ^ IKCONCIllUOUS MATPJRIALS.* 


‘No. 81. Yes; this must certainly be the house,* 
I murmurcfl, turniii<» my eyes somewhat disap- 
pointedly towards it again, after consulting an 
address in my hand. A large, gloomy, dilapidated- 
looking house, in a respectably dull street in 
Westminster, its lower windows facing a dead- 
wall, and its upi)cr ones overlooking venerable 
ecclesiastical grounds. The lower rooms ajipeared 
to be the only portion of the house which was 
occupied ; and, to judge by the shahhiness of the 
blinds, they 'were kept hut in a mean condition. 
None the less dreary was the present aspect of the 
house for the suggestions of by-gone prosperity in 
the noble proi^ortions of the entrance, with its 
link-extinguishers on either side, and great massive 
doors opening from the centre. It would require 
a vivid imagination to pictiirc those doors flung 
hospitably open, and light and wanlitli from 
within streaming down upon a gay party of the 
})rescnt generation, alighting before the broad 
steps. 

‘ Not very promising,’ was my mental comment, 
as I gathered courage to ascend the steps and lift 
the heavy iron wreath of flowers, wliich used to be 
considered high-art in the w’ay of knockers. Nor 
was I certain that the house was inhabited at all, 
until I heard footsteps within, and presently one 
of the doors was opened a few inches and a bony 
hand thrust out. 

‘A pretty time this to be bringing coflee that 
was wanted for breakfast ! * 

‘ Does Mr Wentworth live here ? ’ 

A tall, thin, grim-visaged woman looked out, and 
shortly reidied : ‘Yes ; he does.’ 

‘ Is he at home ? Can I see him ? ’ 

‘ He 's at home,’ she slowly and reluctantly 
admitted; adding, as she detenuinedly blocked 
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up the doorway : ‘ But he can’t see anybody ; he ’s 
engaged.’ 

‘Please give this card to Mr Wentworth, and 
say ’ 

‘If it’s the advertisement, you should have 
come before. Ten to twelve was the time.’ 

I ‘Please give this card to Air Wentworth, 
and ’ 

‘ It won’t he any use.’ 

‘And say I shall be greatly obliged if he will 
see n)c for five minutes.’ 

Evidently this was a woman accustomed to have 
her way, at any rate with sucli callers as came 
there. The very novelty of my j)er5istence seemed 
for the moment to disconcert lier, as she eyed me 
froin beneath her bent brows before replying: 
‘ Haven’t I just told you ?’ 

‘ Please give this card to Mr Wentworth, and 
say I shall be greatly obliged if he will see me for 
five minutes.’ 

She appeared for a moment undecided as to 
whether she should shut the door in my face or 
do my bidding ; then ungraciously moved aside 
for me to pass into tlie hall, which I unhesitatingly 
did. Mumbling something to herself, which, to 
judge by her countenance, was the reverse of 
complimentary to me, she left me standing on the 
mat, and went into a room on the right of the 
square hall, the stone floor of which was sparsely 
covered here and there with old scraps of carpet 
I had just time to note that, poor and forlorn as 
everything looked, it was kept scrupulously clean, 
when I heard a man’s voice, and tlie words : ‘Did 
I not tell you V uttered in a stem low voice. 

‘ I know you did ; and I told hey, but she 
wouldn’t take “ No ” for an answer.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! Say I 'm engaged ; it ’s past the tuple. 
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I have all but- arranged with some one already. 
Qet rid of her somehow, and do not disturb me 
again. I thought you prided yourself upon your 
ability to keep off intruders.’ 

‘ This one isn^t like the others,* grumbled 
the old woman. ‘She goes on hammering and 
liammering. However, 1*11 soon send her off 
now.* 

A nice intij^duction this I I had not really 
belie ved^ tjjat* >vas acting under orders, and I 
had too gr^v’e a- reason for desiring an interview, 
to allow a disagreeable old woman to prevent my 
obtaining it. I felt that an apology ought to be 
made before I was ‘ sent off.* Advancing to the 
door of tjie room from which the voices came, 
and standing on the threshold, I said : ‘ Allow 
me to exonerate your housekeeper, sir* (it was 
really a pretty comjdiment to give that gaunt 
personification of shabbiness so sounding a title, 
and she ought to have been touched by it). ‘ I am 
afraid I was more pertinacious than are the gener- 
ality of intruders, in my anxiety to obtain an 
interview.* 

A gentleman sat facing me, frowning down at 
my card. A pen still in his hand, and the quantity 
of papers and pamphlets covering the large library- 
table at which he sat, seemed to shew that it had 
been no mere excuse about his being engaged. A 
tall, broad-chested man, with a fine massive head, 
and good if somewhat rugged features, looking 
at first sight, I fancied, about forty years of age. 
I saw that there were a great many books in the 
room, and two or three fine specimens of old 
car>'ed furniture, in curious contrast with the 
small square of well-worn and well-mcndcd 
carpet at the end of the room where he sat. 

At sight of me he laid down his pen, and pushed 
his chair back from the table, ruftling up his 
already sufficiently rufflcd-up hair with a look 
of dismay which was almost comical. As he 
appeared somewhat at a loss liow to answer me, 1 
added : ‘I set out immediately I read the adver- 
tisement ; and I hope you will excuse my being 
an hour and thirty-seven minutes late looking 
at my watch in order to be quite correct as to time. 

A smile, which had a wonderfully improving 
effect upon him, dwelt for a moment on his lips, 
and remained in his eyes. 

‘ AVill you take a seat, Miss — Haddon ? * con- 
sulting my card for the liaine. Thou to the old 
woman : ‘You need not wait, Hannah.’ 

Throwing a look over her shoulder at him, as 
though to say, ‘ I told you,* she went out and shut 
the door. 

He placed a chair for me, then returned to the 
old-fashioned library-chair he had risen from, and 
courteously waited for me to begin. So far good 
— he was a gentleman. 

‘1 will be as concise as possible, Mr Wentworth. 
I am seeking a situation of some kind, and can, I 
think, offer as *good testimonials as any one who 
has not had an engagement before could have. If 
you have not yet decided upon engaging any par- 
ticular lady, I shall be much obliged by your 
kindly looking through thcs(i ;* taking a little 
packet of letters from my pocket, and placing it 
upon the table before him. 

He was, eyeing me rather curiously, and I 
earne^ly went on : ‘ I have been accustomed to 
ui^ botn my brains and hands, and I would' do my 
very best with either to earn a respectable living.* 


‘ I fear that I am committed in another <lirec- 
tion,* he said courteously. 

‘In that case, I can only hope that the lady 
upon whom your choice has fallen needs an 
engagement as much as I do,* I replied, trying to 
stifle a sigh. 

‘ I am extremely sorry that you should be dis- 
api^ointed.* 

‘ You are very kind * (for I felt that he really 
was Rorr}") ; ‘ but I am accustomed to disappoint- 
ments ; and there is a sort of poetical justice in 
this, after intruding upon you as I have done,* I 
said, trying to speak lightly. 

‘ 1 am very sorry indeed,* he repeated. 

‘ Pray do not think of it, Mr AVcntwortli,* rising 

from my scat ; ‘ allow me to* 

*A moment, Miss Haddon. It is of the first 
importance to find a lady thoroughly competent 
to undertake the ollice, and to be candid, I do not 
feel quite sure that I have succeeded.* 

‘ But if you are committed ? * 

‘I have been considering that, and I do not 
think that I am wholly committed "-only so far as 
having promised to communicate with one lady 
goes. Kor the moment, I could not arrange 
mutters with my conscience. Out of those wlio 
were good enough to notice the advertisement 
only one appeared to me at all suitable. But,* 
he added apologetically, ‘ 1 ought to explain that 
the re(j[uiremcnts are of a somewhat exceptional 
character.* 

‘ May I ask what they arc, Mr Wentworth ?’ 
‘Principally tact in dealing with incongruous 
materials, and the exercise of a healthy influence 
over a sensitive girl.* 

‘ Tact in dealing with incongruous materials,’ I 
repeated musingly, ‘ Yes ; certainly I ought to 
know something about that.* 

Our eyes met, and we both broke into a little 
laugh, as he said : ‘ Most of us have opportunities 
for acquiring a little experience of the kind.* 

‘ And 1 think I may claim to have made use of 
iny opportunities,* I rejoined, after a moment qr 
two’s deliberation. ‘But the healthy influence 
over a sensitive girl,* I went on more douhtl Lilly ; 
‘people hold* such very opposite opinions as to 
what is a healthy influence. I certainly should not 
like to have my own weaknesses petted.* 

‘ You have been accustomed to training ?* 

‘ 1 have been accustomed to he trained, so far as 
circumstances could do it, Mr AVentworth,* 1 
returned with a half-smile at the thought of all 
that was implied by lay words. I could not enter 
into my history to him ; I could not tell him what 
1 had resigned in order to remain in attendance 
upon my dear mother. Indeed, she had been a 
confirmed invalid so long a time, that the giving 
up had ceased to cost anything; the dread of 
losing her having become my only trouble, thoughi 
year by year the difficulty of getting the little 
luxuries she needed and keeping out of debt, had 
terribly increased. When the parting came, it 
took something from the bitterness of regret to 
think that she knew nothing of the difficulties 
which had beset us. ‘ Still,’ I added, desirous ot 
making the best of myself, and led on by his 
evident anxiety to select the right kind of associa- 
tion for his child, or whoever she was, to he as 
frank as himself, ‘mine has been an experience 
which ought to be worth something. One’s experi- 
ences are hardly to be talked of ; but 1 honestly 
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think you do M^orse tlmu engage me, if it 

is any recomrriendation to have been accustomed to 
struggle against adverse circumstances, as. I think 
it ought to be. My testimonials are from the 
clergyman of the parish, the medical man who 
attended my niotlier during a long illness, and 
an old friend of my father’s. The last is more 
complimentary than could be wished ; but the first 
two gentlemen knew me during a long heavy trial, 
and, as I begged them to do, they have, I think, 
stated only what is fair to me.* 

He was smiling, his eyes fixed upon me ; and I 
went on interrogatively: ‘It is a chaperon and 
companion for a young girl required — your 
daughter or w’ard, I presume ? * 

He laughed outright ; and then I saw he was 
younger than I had at first supposed him to be. 
At most, he could not he over thirt3"-five, I 
thought, a little confused at lu)'^ mistake. 

‘ N’o* relation, and I am glad to say, no ward, 
]\Iiss Iladdon. 1 am simply obliging a friend who 
resides out of town, in order to spare both him 
and the ladies replying to the advertisement un- 
necessary trouble, by^ seeing them here. To say 
that 1 have regretted niy good-nature more than 
once this morning, would of course be impolite.* 

‘It must have been very unpleasant for you 
sitting in judgment over a number of women,* 
j 1 said ; ‘almost as unpleasant as for them.* 

I ‘ Pray do not think that 1 have ventured so far 
as that. Miss Hadtlon,* lie returned with an amused 
I look. 

j ^ Hut 1 had not gone there to amuse him, so I 
I simply replied : ‘I think you were bound to do 
i so, having undertaken the responsibility, Mr 
I AVentworth and returned straight to business, 

■ asking : ‘ iJo you think there is any chance for 
I me / ’ 

I ‘Your manners convince me that you would be 
i suited to the office, ]\Iiss Iladdon. Mr Farrar is an 
I invalid ; and his daughter, for whom he is seeking 
I a chaperon, is his only child, and motherless. That 
j may excuse a little extra care in selecting a fitting 
1 companion for her, w'hich every good woman 

j might not be. There is only one thing’ lie 

i trilled with the papers before him a few moments, 

; and then went on hesitatingly : ‘ The lady was not 
I to be very young.’ 

Greatly relieved, I smiled, and put np my veil. I 
‘T am not very young, Mr Wentworth. I was 
niiie-and-twenty the day before yesterday.* It 
would be really too ridiculous to be rejected on 
account of being too young, when that very 
. morning I had been trying to lecture myself into 
a more philosophic frame of mind about the loss 
of my youth, and had failed ignominioiisly. The 
loss of 3muth meant more to me than it does to 
most people. 

' ‘ Ah ! Then I think we may consider that the 
only objection is disposed of,* be gravel3’’ readied. 

Relieved and glad as I w'as at this decision, I 
could not but think it curious that he had not 
first examined my testimonials. For one so 
cautious in some respects, this omission appeared 
rather lax. But I still allowed them to lie on 
the table, as his friend might desire to see them, 
though he did not. 

‘ Am I to write to your friend, Mr AA’^entworth V 
‘ I was to ask the lady selected, to go to Fair- 
view as soon as she . conveniently could. Miss 
Iladdon,* j)resentiiig me with a card upon which 


was the address —Mr Farrar, Fairview, Highbrook, 
Kent. 

‘To make arrpgements with Mr Farrar?* I 
inquired, not a little surprised at the suddenness 
with which matters seemed to be settling thein<- 
selves. 

‘To remain, if you are willing so to do, Miss 
Haddon. But I ought to state that the engage- 
ment may possibly be for only a limited period ; 
not longer than a 3’ear, perhaps. Mia6 Farrar is 
engaged to be married.* (‘Ah, now I understand 
your anxiety about her finding a suitable com- 
panion,* was my mental comment) ‘ She will not 
leave her father in his present slate of health ; 
but in the event of his recover3% there is some 
talk of her marriage in a year or so.* 

‘I do not myself desire a long engagement, Mr 
Wentworth,* I replied, with a slight pressure of a 
certain locket on my watch-chain. If the illusions 
of youth were gone, certain things remained to me 
yet. 

He looked a little curious, I fancied, but simply 
bowed ; too much a gentleman to question about 
an3^thiug not connected with the business in hand. 

‘Was there any mention made of salary, Mr 
Wentworth V 

‘ Halaiy ? 0 yes. I really beg your pardon. 
Something was said about eighty or a hundred a 
year. But there were no restrictions about it. 

You win find that Mr Farrar is * Whatever 

he was about to say, he hesitated to say ; and 
after a moment’s i)auHO, substituted the word 
‘liberal. He is a man of large means. Miss 
Iladdon.* 

I was rather surprised at the amount ; and in 
my inexperience of such matters, I failed to take 
into account the appearance a chaperon would be 
expected to make. The little I had hitherto been 
able to do in the way of money-getting had brought 
but very small returns. But then it had been 
done siiiTeptitiously, whilst my dear mother was 
sleeping. She had been too anxious about me 
to be allowed to know that her small pension did 
not sulliee for our expenses ; and mine had been 
such work and for such pay as I could obtain from 
shops in the neighbourhood. ‘Eighty pounds 
a year certainly is liberal ; I did not hope for 
anything so good as that,* I replied. Then I once 
more rose, and bade him good-morning, begging 
him to excuse m3^ having taken up so much of 
his time. ‘ In truth, Mr Wentworth, I was getting 
almost desperate in my sore need.* 

‘ I can only regret that a gentlewoman should 
be put to 80 much inconvenience. Miss Haddon ; 
although it bears out my creed, that gentlewomen 
are more caj)able of endurance than are their 
inferiors.* 

All very nice and pleasant of him ; but even 
while he spoke, I was painfully conscious that I 
should have the greatest difficulty in getting out 
of the room as a gentlewoman should. The sudden 
revulsion — the great good fortune — coming so 
swiftly after bitter disappointments, told, I suppose, 
upon my physical strength, lowered by a longer 
fast than usual. In fact, a course of discipline 
in the way of bearing inconvenience, was telling 
upon me just at the wrong moment ; and it seemed 
that his pretty compliment about a gentlewoman’s 
capability of endurance was • about to be pfovQjl 
inapplicable to me. The furniture appeared to 
taking all sorts of fantastic shapes, and he himself 
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to be expanding and collapsing in the most alanning 
manner. But angry and ashamed as I felt — could 
anything be more humiliating than an exhibition 
of weakness at this moment — I strove to smile and 
say something about the heat, as with some diffi- 
culty 1 made my way towards the door. 

‘ But I fear Pray allow me,’ he ejaculated, 

springing towards the door, where I w^as groping 
for the handle, telling myself that if I could only 
get into the hall and sit there in the fresh air a few 
moments, all would be well again. 

ITALIAN BEiaANDAGE. 

When we were at Na])les a few years ago, and 
wished to make an excursion to Paestum — wdiicli 
would have occupied only two days altogether in 
going and returning — the landlord of our hotel 
strongly discommended the attempt. The roads, 
he said, wci’e unsafe. Brigands miglit lay hold of | 
the party, and great trouble would ensue. As 
this advice was corroborated by what we lieard 
otherwise, the proposed excursion was given up. 
Perhaps, since that time things may have improved 
on the route to Paestum ; but from all accounts, 
brigandage is as rife as ever in the south of Italy 
and Sicily, or has rather become much worse. 

The Italians have generally been congratulated 
on their establishment of national independence. 
The many petty states into which the country had 
been divided for centuries, are now united into a 
single kingdom, with Eome as the capital. All 
that sounds well, and looks well. But here is the 
pinch. The south of Italy is now much more 
disturbed and kept in poverty by brigands than 
it w'as when under the Bourbons. A nominally 
strong and united government is apparently less 
able or willing to keep robbers in suljjection than 
a government of inferior pretensions, which used 
to be pretty roundly abused and laughed at. 
Possibly, the political convulsion that led to the 
consolidation of power may have bequeathed 
broken and dissolute bands, which took to robbery 
as a iJrofcssion. Possibly, also, the dissolution of 
monastic orders may have had something to do 
with the present scandalous state of affairs. A 
still more expressive reason for the corrupt state 
of society has been assigned. This consists in the 
feebleness of the laws and administrative policy of 
the country. Capital punishments have been all 
but abolished. The most atrocious crimes arc 
visited by a condemnation to imprisonment for 
years or for life ; but the punishment is little 
better than a sham, for prisoners contrive in 
many instances to escape, through the connivance 
of their jailers^ or get loose in some other way. 
In a word, tlie law has no terrors for the criminal, 
who is cither pardoned or gets off somehow. 
He is coddled and petted as an unfortunate being 
— looked upon rather as a hero in distress than 
anything else. In this view of the matter, the 
blame for the wretched condition of Southern 
Italy rests 'mainly on those higher and middle 
clitgse^ who are presumably the leaders of public 
opinion. 


There is a moral blight even beyond what may 
be suggested by these allegations. It is absolutely 
asstnrted that there are vast numbers of persons, 
high and low, from the courtier to the peasant, 
who, for selfish purposes, wink at brigandage and 
theft. Strange tales have been told of a confed- 
eration in Naples, known as the Cainaristay the 
members of which live by extorting under threats a 
species of black-mail on every commercial transac- 
tion. Shopkeepers arc laid under contribution for 
a share in the profits of every sale they liappen to 
make. And it has been said, that a c;ibiiian is 
expected to deliver up a percentage of every hire 
he pockets. As little has been lately heard of the 
Caniarista, we entertain a hope that, taking shame 
to itself, the municipality has successfully stamped 
out this illegal and intolerable tyranny. 

If we take ft)r granted that the Caniarista has 
disappeared or been abated, it is certain that in 
Sicily a much more cruel species of oppression, 
called the M(ifu\ is still in a flourishing condition. 
The Mafia might almost be called a universal con- 
spiracy against law and order. Its basis is terror. 
All who belong to the confederacy are protected, 
on the understanding that they aid in sheltering 
evil-doers and facilitating their escape from justice. 
On certain terms, they participate in the plunder 
of a successful act of brigandage, hlcn iii a high 
position^ for instance, who are seen driving about 
in elegant style, derive a part of their income from 
the contributions of robbers, whom by trickery 
they lielp to evade the law. Just think of nearly 
a whole community being concerned in this species 
of underhand rascality ! Neither law nor police 
has any chance of preserving public order. Soidety 
is rotten to the backbone. Who knows but the 
higher government officials, while ostentatiously 
hounding on Prefects to do their duty, arc all the 
lime pocketing money from the audacious wretches 
whom they affect to denounce ? If the persona 
in <[uestion are not open to this suspicion, they 
at least, by their perfunctory proceedings, are 
chargeable with scandalously tolerating a condition 
of things disgraceful to their country. 

No doubt, the government officials ostenta- 
tiously offer large rewards lor the cajiture of cer- 
tain notorious brigands ; but they must well know 
tliat the i)ublic are in such a terror-stricken state 
that no one dares to bring malefactors to justice. 
The greatest ruffians swagger about unchallenged. 
Local magistrates are so intimidated and brow- 
beaten by lliein, that they are fain to let them go 
about their business. It is perfectly obvious that 
the civil authorities are powerless. Nothing but 
martial law, firmly administered, is fit to check the 
disorder. The Carabinieri, a species of armed 
police, seem to be a poor-spirited set. A few 
companies of French gendarmerie, wdth authority 
to capture, try, and shoot every brigand, would 
very speedily render Southern Italy as quiet and 
orderly as any part of Franco or England. 

Within the last two or three years several cases 
of brigandage in Sicily have been made known 
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make little difference under the present weak 
Bystem of judicial administration.* 

Nothing, we repeat, but a stern course of martial 
law will remedy the disorder. But of that or 
any mtelligent system of repression there is little 
prospect. The ministers of the crown, and likely 
enough other members of the legislature, will 
talk plentifully on the subject, and there will be 
an end of the affair. Mawkish philanthropy, to say 
nothing of black-mail, is keeping a large portion 
of Sicily in a state of chronic disorder. Capital 
has deserted that beautiful and productive island. 
Tourists are afraid to visit it. Roads are in a bad 
condition. Lands are uncultivated. Unless from 
Bome mercantile compulsion, well-disposed persons 
flee from a country so delivered up by misgovern- 
ment to a parcel of unscrupulous ruffians. A sad 
blot this on modern Italy, which it does not seem in 
a hurry to remove. Nor, wc fear, will it be removed 
until a higher moral tone pervades the classes con- 
nected with the public administration. As regards 
the personal sectirity of travellers, the southom 
parts of Italy at present rank below Turkey ; and 
wc advise all who have the powder to do so, to 
refrain from visiting a country so unhappily 
delivered up to the demon of brigandage ! 

w. c. 


WITS AND WITTICISMS. 

SnAKSpEA.RK*« statement, that ‘ a jest’s prosperity 
lies not in the tongue of him who makes it,* is 
unhappily not quite correct. It often lies not only 
in his tongue but in his manner of speaking it, and 
in the occasion which brings it forth ; and all these 
advantages are lost when it is re-told. In works, 
therefore, such as Timbs* Anecdote Lives of the 
later JFits and Humorists (Bentley) before us, the 
editor has a much more difficult task, and one less 
likely to be appreciated than may be supposed. 
With the exception too of Douglas JcrrolJ and one 
or two others, w'hose sayings have not only beer, 
‘extremely quoted,’ as Praed expresses it, but 
published, it is very hard to discover what they 
said. A wit is in this view almost as unfortunate 
as an actor, since if wc have neither seen nor heard 
him, w’e are not likely to be in a position to judge 
how great a wit he was. On the other band, a 
work of this kind is very userul in putting the 
saddle on the right horse, and also in tracing the 
accepted w’itticism to its true source. 

For example, no bon mot has been in more 
general use of late than that attributed to Sir 
George Comeivall Lewis. ‘ How pleasant would life 
be but for its amusements ; and especially if there : 
was no such thing as “ a little music** in the world.* 
Now', the germ of this, as Mr Timbs shews us, is 
to bo found in Talleyrand’s Memoirs, ‘ Is not 
Geneva dull?* asked a friend of his, ‘Yes,’ he 
replied, ‘ especially when, they amuse themselves.’ 

There has been no one like Talleyrand for 
cynicism ; for though Jerrold has a reputation for 
bitter aloes, there was generally some fun about 
his satire, which prevented irritation on the part 
of its object. Imagine a lady hearing that tlaa 
had been iSaid of her ; ‘ She is insupportable ; * 
w^th tiie addition (as if the prudent statesman had 
gone loo far, and wished to make amends) : ‘that 
IS her onlj' defect* Tlmlieres, who wrote on the 


Polish Revolution, once observed : ‘ I never did 
hut one mischievous work in my life.* ‘ And when 
will it be ended?* inquired 'i’alleyrand. It was 
he who remarked upon the rnhrder of the Duke 
d’Enghicn, that ‘ it was worae than a crime ; it was 
a blunder.* Curiously enough, Charles Buller said 
of this * that such an expression could never be 
uttered by an Englishman, and could he heard by no 
Englishman without disgust ;* and yet this saying 
has been more quoted of late — and seriously too — 
than almost any other, both by our statesmen and 
our newspaper w'riters. Madame de Stael drew a 
portrait of him, as an elderly lady, in her novel of 
Delphiney and also of herself as the lieroiue. ‘ They 
tell me,* said he, ‘ that wc are both of us in your 
novel in the disguise of w'omen.* Perhaps his very 
best witticism was upon an old lady of rank, who 
married a valet de chamhre, and it was made at the 
wdiist-tahle. ‘Ah,* said he, ‘it was late in the 
game : at nine * w'c don’t reckon honours.* 

A very different sort of Wit was Archbishop 
Wliately ; for though he was caustic enough, he 
could be comical, and even did not shrink from a 
pun. This is generally a low species of wit, but it 
must he remembered that perhaps the very best 
‘ good tiling’ that was ever uttered, Jerrold’s defini- 
tion of dogmatism (grown-up puppyism), included 
it. Pinel was sp(‘aking to the archbishop about the 
(then) new and improved treatment of lunatics, and 
mentioned that gardening was found to be a good 
occu}>ation for them, ‘ 1 should doubt that,* replied 
His Grace ; ‘ they might grow madder.^ He once 
confounded a horse-dealer w'ho was endeavouring 
to sell him a v(*Ty pow'crful animal. ‘ There is 
notliing, your Grace,* said he, ‘which he can’t 
draw.* ‘Can he draw an inference?’ inquired 
Wliately. It is curious how' many now popular 
jokes and even riddles emanated from the brain 
of the Archbishop of Dublin : What Joan of Arc 
was made of; the difference between forms and 
ceremonies ; wdiy a man never starves in the 
Great Desert, &c. The answer to the following 
he withheld ; it has puzzled many persons wdio 
make nothing of a double acrostic, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so : 

When from the Ark’s capacious round 
The beasts came forth in pairs, 

Who was the first to hear the sound 
Of boots upon the stairs ? 

One of his great pleasures was to poke fun at 
])co})le who will think philosophically upon ques- 
tions th;it only require the commonest of common- 
sense. He propounded to a whole roomful of 
divines the problem : ‘ Why do white sheep eat so 
very much more than black sheep ?* There were all 
sorts of reasons suggested. One profound person 
thought since black attracted the sun, that black 
sheep could get on with less nutriment than the 
others. Dr Whately shook his head : ‘ White sheep 
eat more because there are more of them.* 

The archbishop was the very personification of 
shrewdness, and he was not afraid to say what he 
thought. 

‘ Concealment,’ he observed, ‘ is a good spur to 
curiosity, which gives an interest to investigation, ! 
and the Letters of Junius would have been long 
forgotten if tlio author could have been clearly 

* Tlicy played lonc-whist in those times ; wo should 
say of course ‘ at four ’ nowadays, I 
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pointed out at the time.* This .is very true, 
thoufjh few would have had the courage to say 
it. The Letters of Junius are inferior to those 
of The Englishman (also, hy-the-bye, anonymous), 
published in the Times newspaper some years 
ago, and even inferior to many of the biting 
personal articles (beneath contempt, viewed in that 
light) printed later still in the QueeiHs Messenger. 

Lord John Russell, like ‘Single-sueech Hamilton,’ 
said one good thing, on which we believe his repu- 
tation in that line rests ; he defined a proverb as 
‘ The wisdom of many and the wit of one.’ Rogers 
observed it was the only saying for which he 
envied any man, and Rogers was a good judge. 
Sydney Smitli said of the latter’s slow habit of 
composition, that ‘when he produced a couplet 
lie w^ent to bed, the knocker w'as tied up, straw 
laid down, tlie caudle made, and that the answer 
to inquirers was, that Mr Rogers was as well as 
could* bo expected.* And he was almost as elabor- 
ate w’ith his sayings as with his awsos. When 
they were said, however, they were very good. 
‘ When Croker wrote his review in the Quarterly 
upon Macaulay’s Uistdry, Rogers remarked that he 
had “ intended murder, but committed suicide.” ’ 

A great advantage bestowed on us by the pub- 
lication of these volumes is that they contain 
several famous things which are not to be found 
elsewhere, or only with much <lifiiculty. One of 
these is Lord Byron’s Question and A nswer upon 
Rogers, which (if w'e remember right) is suppressed, 
and at all events is not to be found in many 
editions of his works ; unotlier, of a very different 
kind, is Albert Smith’s ‘ Engineer’s Story,* which 
used to convulse the audience in the Egyjitian 
Hall. Of couisSe one misses the hubble-bubble of 
the pipe, and the inimitable manner with which 
the narrator informed us: ‘lie told me the 
'du])idcst story 1 ever heard in my life, and now 
I am going to tell it to you.* 

There aie some very disappointing things in this 
work, wdiich, however, are not to be laid at the 
door of J\lr Timbs ; a good many wits appear in 
it, who— for all that is related of them— never made 
a witticism. Dr Maginn, for example, had a great 
reputation, but it has not outlived him, and noth- 
ing we read here of him impresses us favourably, 
or indeed at all. ‘ Father Prout * also, as the Rev. 
Francis Mahoney called himself, may have been 
a most cliarming companion, but he is very dull 
reading. We arc afraid that wdiisky had a good 
deal to do with the exhilaration experienced in their 
society by these gentlemen’s friends. Even John 
Hookharu Frere — wlien he comes to be ‘ fried,* as 
the Americans call it — w’as not so much of a joker, 
and made a little wit go a very long way. It is 
true that the farther we go back the less likely it 
is that good sayings should be preserved ; but those 
that are preserved should be worth hearing. On 
the other hand, all that is wTitten stands on the 
same ground, and it is certain that the examples 
given of the more modern w’ritera are much 
superior to those of their elder brothers. 

Of the seniors, Canning is one of the most 
remarkable, though the impression that he was 
greatly overrated by his contemporaries is not to 
be eluded. In many respects he reminds us of 
the living Disraeli. Moore says of him, in his 
Life of Hheridan^ that he joined the Tories ‘ be- 
cause of tlie dilliculties which even genius like his 
would experience in rising to its full growth under 


the shadowy branches of the Whig aristocracy ; ’ 
and generally the interest attaching to him, as in 
the case of the present Premier, is of a personal 
character. His mode of life was, for statesmen of 
that day, domestic, and ho is said to have invented 
the now popular game of ‘ Twenty Questions.’ In 
the example here given of it, however, the 
answers are not simply ‘Yes* and ‘No,’ so that 
the thing which is to be guessed must have been 
very much more easily arrived at, and his 
‘povrer of logical division* need not have been 
overwhelming. As a drawing-room wit he had a 
great reputation ; but as a statesman, Sydney Smith 
gives this characteristic account of him : ‘ Ilis being 
“ in oilice *’ is like a ily in amber. Nobody cares 
about the fly ; the only question is, How the mischief 
did it get there ? When he is jocular, he is strong ; 
when he is serious, he is like Samson in a wig. 
Call him a legislator, a rcasoner, and the con- 
ductor of the aifairs of a great nation, and it seems 
to me as absurd as if a butterfly were to teach 
hcos to make honey. That he is an extraordinary 
writer of small poetry, and a diner-out of the 
highest metre, I do most readily admit.* He cer- 
tainly said some very injudicious things in parlia- 
ment ; for example, his description of the American 
navy — ‘ Half-a-dozen fir frigates with bits of bunt- 
ing flying at Iheir heads * — excited Cousin Jonathan, 
as it well might, beyond all bounds. He compared 
Lord Sidmouth (Mr Addington), because he was 
included in every ministry, to the small-pox, 
‘ since everybody must have it once in their lives,* 
His wittiest verses perhaps occur in the poem 
composed on the tomb oi Lord Anglesey’s leg, 
lost at Waterloo : 

And here five little ones repose, 

Twin-horn with other five ; 

IJnhccdod of their brother toes. 

Who all are now alive. 

A leg and foot, to s])eak more plain, 

Lie here of one commanding ; 

Who though he might his wits retain, 

Lost half his understanding. . . . 

And now in England, just as gay, 

As in the battle brave, 

Goes to the rout, the hall, the play. 

With one leg m the grave. . . . 

Fate but indulged a harmless whim ; 

Since he conid imilk with one, 

She saw two legs were lost on him 
Who never meant to run, 

A very lively poem, no doubt ; but how inferior, 
when coiiimied with one on a somewhat similar 
subject by xJiomas Hood, namely, Ben Battle: 

Said lie : ‘ Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 

And iho forty-second fooV 

Comparisons, however, are odious^ and it would 
he especially odious to Mr Canning to pursue this 
one. 

Of the once famous Captain Morris, we read that 
his poems reached a twenty-fourth edition. But 
where are they now ? His verses w’ere principally 
Anacreontic ; his To my Cup received the gold cup 
from the Harmonic Society; but tliey’are greatly 
inferior to Tom Moore’s. Iii Hood’s line, h<>wey«r, 
he was more successful, and his 2''ovm and Country 
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might well have been written by that great render ; but Curran is a brilliant exception. There 
humorist himself ; is nothing more humorous in the whole work than 

Oh. hut to hear a jnflkmaid blithe. J’** Egan. The 


Oh, but to hear a milkmaid blithe, , i - 

Or early mower whet his scytho Jatler was a big nian^ and directed the attention 

The Sewy meads among ! of the second to the advantage which in this respect 

My grass is of that sort, alas 1 his adversary had over him. 

That makes no hay — called sparrow-grass « *He may hit me as easily as he would a hay- 

By folks of vulgar tongue. . . . stack, and I might as well he aiming at the edge 

of a knife as at his lean carcass.’ 

Where are ye, birds that blithely wing ‘Well,’ said Curran, ‘let the gentleman chalk 

From tree to tree, and gaily sing, the size of my body on your side, and let every 

Or mourn in thicket deej) ? j^all hitting outside of that go for nothing.’ 

.Myblaokbmlisa sbeop! “? humorous as this one of 

’ C/iirrans, and indeed w^as always saying them. 

The above is excellent; nor is the Captain less Here is one, also, as it happens, respecting fat 
felicitous in describing the other view of the and leanness. Speaking of having been sham- 
subject— which was no doubt his own— namely, pooed at Mahommed’s Baths at Brighton, he said : 
the disadvantages of a rustic life : ‘ They squeezed enoimh out of me to make a lean 


le disadvantages of a rustic life : ‘ They squeezed enough out of me to make a lean 

In London I never know wbat to be at, Every one knows the advice he tave to 

Enraptured with this, and transported with that ; Bishop of New Zealand, just before his depart- 
... . . . nre for that cannibal diocese : ‘ A bishop should 

Your jays and your magpies may chatter on trees, never be without a 

And wlusper soft nonsense in groves, if you please ; smoked little hoy^ in the hacon-rack and a cold 
But a house is much more to my mind than a tree ; missionary on the sideboard.’ The above is perhaps 
And for groves — oh, a fine grove of chimneys for fhe best example of the lengtlis to which Sydney 
me. . . , Smith’s imagination w’ould run in the wav of 


me. . . , Smith’s imagination w’ould run in the way of 

^ r J • X 7 X 7- humour ; as the following is the most character- 

Tt Stroke of Jcrrold’s caustic tongue. At a ccr- 

J? or m truth L can t relish the country, not I. r i x® i w 

If 1 must have a villa, in London to tl Veil. ® 

Oh, pve me the sweet shady side of Pall-MalL 

fork, exclaiming: ‘Well, say I, sheeps heads for 
It is sad to think that the last line will he almost ever I’ ‘ There egotism,’ said Jerrold. 
the only one familiar to our readers, and that the There is nothing, it has been written, so dreary 
memory of the gallant captain has died aw’ay, not as a jest-book; and for fear our article on this 
indeed ‘ from all the circle of the hills,’ but from subject should come under the same condemnation, 
the London squares he loved, and which knew him we here bring it to a conclusion, with a cordial 

flo well. expression of approval of the cake from which wo 

It is not as a wit that Samuel Taylor Coleridge have extracted so many plums. 

is chiefly famous, hut his TMe-taUc contains many 

things that would have made the reputation of a 

diner-out; sometimes they are metaphorical, as II URAL LIFE IN FRANCE. 

v^,^wn?d? nnf The ordinary tourist has in general no time to get 

bir^flF fnptvaivi F>i‘n(-prn t*ii' ’ “^'vays Tint acquainted with the inner life of the people to 

himself fomard to interpret him, lie observed that i,,-. 


v^,^wn?ds nn?7f 7"^ The ordinary tourist has in general no time to get 

bir^flF fnptvaivi Fii'nfprn t*ii' ’ “^'vays put acquainted with the inner life of the people to 
thnl Z^vs It bK visits are paid. Ho^has the 

of St Martin’s on Tfill ® largest possible space to get over in the shortest 

onLudgate Hill, which is constantly poSiblo time, mi thanks to railways and steam- 


the man always 
of St Martin’s on 


when he remarked that all women past seventy, 


they arc philosophic, as Parfs and finds it not altogether unlike London ; 
Lil women oast Rovp.ntv . ^ i-". .. , , . i 


W’hom ever he knew, W'ei*e divided into three classes i;f„ L 
— 1. That dear old soul ; 2. That old woman ; 3. falk F 


he peoi)le arc not very dissimilar ; the habits of 
ife nave a general resembhince ; he need not even 


i7g"e=y“p^«7;di7orup ,rhhcs;tin:;Sd 

Bradshaw, he returns little wiser than he went 


talk French unless he chooses ; and except that he 


— to produce their finest tones, you must keep them 
wet.’ 


Pnlfirifirro 1 ft . ^ 7 T -x* ^Iiis igiioraiicc ubout continental nations in 

wh^ ll^nlv nnf ^ifj fine definitions, general, and about our nearest neighbours in 

He l particular, Mr Hamerton does his best to remedy 

£ 3rXs uff 5 ° 1 -7 interesting and instructive account 

E find a house there 

passed ^ umme only the track it which should be tolerably convenient, and within 

IDs epij^ on a bad sincer is exceUent • f f ®“«T in a 

^ ^ exceuenx . landscape painter finds his treasure-trove. In 

Swans sing before they die ; ’twere no had thing company with his wife he visited a variety of 


E recede and lolbw it ; and Experience to the stern- 
ghts of a ship, which illumine only the track it 
has passed. 

His epigram on a bad singer is excellent : 

Swans sing before they die ; ’twere no had thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 

With respect to the Irish wits who are intro- 


Should certain persons die before they sing, places, such os Vienne, Macon, Collonges, and the 

With reroeot to the Irish wits who are intro- jvine districts of Burgundy ; but with none was 
duced in these volumes, the reader is in he satished. He next tried Nuite, Besangon, the 

the joke * Sound my Home; JVoFee on Sural Life in France. 
must he m the brogue, which prmt is unable to By Piulip Ghbert Hamerton. London, Seeley. 
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valley of the Doubs and other spots, without being 
able to find the particular one which could alone 
suit his wandering foot ; and when about to give 
up the search in despair, a friend came to the 
rescue. ‘ Make a note of what you want,* said 
this sensible man, ‘ and I will find it for you.’ 
He was as good as his word ; the house was found 
(precisely where, we are not told) ; and a very 
charming little house it was, out of the world, but 
still sulliciently in it to be accessible, with fine 
natural scenery near, and an abundance of hills, 
valleys, and streams suflicicntly large to be navi- 
gable by a canoe. 

The roads around were good, having been made 
by the government of Louis-Philippe just before 
the introduction of railways ; and good roads, as 
Mr Hamerton justly observes, are ‘one of the 
very greatest blessings of a civilised country.’ In 
looking out for and choosing his house ho had 
tliought very little of the society in which his lot 
might be cast, and yet he did not intend to live 
like a hermit ; he was ready to make friends, but 
it must be in his own way. In England, when a 
stranger settles in a neighbourhood, the families 
around call upon him ; but in France it is quite the 
reverse. There a new-comer must push his own 
way, and card in hand, call upon every one with 
whom he would like to become acquainted ; and 
blowing his own trumpet as judiciously as he can, 
endeavour to impress them wdth the desirability of 
his acquaintance. This Mr Hamerton refused to 
do ; and finally his neighbours, becoming convinced 
of his respectability, called upon him in the 
English fashion, and he had as much society as he 
desired. He found, however, that he had in a 
sense fallen upon evil times ; the easy old-fashioned 
hospitality of the good country folks around him 
was beginning to decline, stifled by the dempn of 
the state dinner, which some ambitious wretcli had 
liad the inhumanity to introduce from Paris ; and 
which, with its many courses, expensive 'wines, and 
graiidcs toilettes, threatened to annihilate the 
enjoyable family meal, at which the only differ- 
euce made for a guest was the addition of a few 
flowers, sweets, and candles. The society ‘ round 
my house’ was not distinguished for intellectual 
culture, although there were a few brilliant excep- 
tions to the general dullness of the small squires 
of the neighbourhood. One or two, he found, 
had studied painting in Paris under Delacroix ; 
another was an enthusiastic ornithologist ; another 
was an excellent botanist and entomologist ; and 
tliere were one or two antiquaries; and a really 
first-rate musician, wdio w^as so modest, that when 
he vrished to practise, he always locked himself 
and his violin into a cellar. 

The ladies he found decidedly behind the 
gentlemen in point of culture and attainments. 
They invariably belonged to one of two classes — 
the ^ women of the world, and the women who 
preferred domesticity and home. The latter ivere 
most respectable individuals, deeply read in 
cookery-books, and au fait in every housekeeping 
detail, but not interesting as companions, ^or 
were their more ambitious rivals greatly prefer- 
able to them in this respect; they were dressy, 
and had plenty of small-talk, but their conversa- 
tion was confined to the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, or the latest things in the ever-changing 
Paris fashions. It is to this cause that Mr Ham- 
ertoiJ assigns that separation of the sexes which 


most travellers have remarked as characteristic of 
French society. There is nothing else to account 
for it ; the English custom of leaving the gentle- 
men alone over their wine after dinner is un- 
known ; but still in most provincial salons it will 
be found that the men collect into one corner, and 
the women into another, and there discuss undis- 
turbed the separate questions wliich interest them. 

We are accustomed to consider the aristocratic 
feeling as much stronger with us than in France ; 
but this Mr Hamerton found was a great mis- 
take. Around his house, the caste feeling in 
all its genuine feudal intensity was peculiarly 
strong. Without Jthe all-importunt de prefixed to 
a man’s surname he was a roturier^ an ignoble 
wretch, a creature sent into the world only to be 
snubbed. The social value of these two letters 
is incalculable, and as a matter of course, they 
are often fraudulently assumed by the vulgar 
rich ; nor does it, curiously enough, when the 
transition is once accomplished, seem to make 
much difference whether the coveted prefix is real 
or borrowed. A false title steadily kept up for a 
series of years is found to answer quite as well as 
a true one ; and while a constant manufacture of 
this pj?ei4do-nobility is going on, there is side by 
side with it a continual process of degradation, by 
which the true nobles lose their nobility. They 
become poor ; the necessity of earning their bread 
by manual labour is forced upon them ; they drop 
the dsy OP if they try to cling to it, their neighbours 
drop it for them, and in the crucible of poverty 
the transmutation soon becomes complete : the 
gold is changed by the roughness of daily toil into 
simple clay. The de, which is not to be sneezed 
at, at any time of life, becomes supremely import- 
ant to the Frenchman when he is about to marry ; 
then, without any trouble on his part, merely by 
getting a friend to act as his ambassador, it may, 
and often does procure for him the hand of a 
rich heiress. 

Sometimes people are ennobled in spite of them- 
selves, as when Mr Hamerton, much to his own 
annoyance, had the title of ‘My Lord' bestowed 
upon him by his French neighbours. It was in 
vain that he protested against it ; he was shewn 
the title duly registered in an official bcok at the 
prefecture ; and half-angry, half-amused, he at 
last accepted his fate, and settled tranquilly down 
into the dignity of the peerage. 

From the noble of the earth, who may be, and 
sometimes are very poor indeed, one glides by a 
natural transition into a consideration of the very 
wealthy. Tliese do not abound in France. ‘ As 
a rule, "it is difficult to find a Croesus ; but gentle- 
men with comfortable incomes, which, with CJireful 
management, may he made to procure all the 
luxuries of life, are very common. The law of 
the division of property militates against either 
very large estates or very large incomes, and has 
made great nobles, such as were common in the 
days of Louis XIV., an impossibility. The great 
castles built by these men still exist, and are out 
of all keeping with the establishments maintained 
in them. It is not unusual to find a stable with 
stalls for forty horses, and in a corner the family 
stud of four unobtrusively munching their oats ; 
while in the great house beyond, the, proprietor 
lives^ quietly "with two or three servants in a tower 
0 ? of his ancestral palace, often thinkiii^ vi^y 
lltQ^ W himself at all, and a great deal of those 
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who are to come after him, and pinching and 
saving, that the old place may not require to be 
sold. 

No one is ashamed of saving ; thrift is the rule 
in France ; and Mr Samuel Smiles himself cannot 
have a more genuine admiration of it than the 
French middle classes have. They are economical 
to a fault, and their thrifty habits form the great 
financial strength of their country. A middle-class 
Frenchman almost invariably lives so as to have 
something to his credit at the end of the year ; if 
he is rich the balance is large ; if he is poor it is 
small ; but, unless in exceptional circumstances, it 
is always there. In the country the French rise 
early ; five in summer and seven in winter is the 
usum hour. Ladies in the morning have generally 
a cup of colfee wlien they rise and a piece of 
bread ; but the majority of men eat nothing until 
breakfast, which is the great meal of the day. 
There is always at breakfast one or two dishes of 
meat, vegetables, and dessert, and the beverage 
used is wine, irin ordinaire, A Frenchman never 
tastes tea exc6pt when ill, and then he regards it 
as a kind of medicine. In summer, white wine 
mixed with seltzer- water is often used at break- 
fast; and after the meal, coffee is drunk. Break- 
fast is usually served between t(3n and eleven in 
the forenoon, and dinner at six in the evening. 
Unless when guests are present, it is a much 
lighter meal thau breakfast, and often consists of 
an omelette and salad, or sou;pe maigre and cold 
chicken. 

In rural districts the usual hour for retiring at 
night is nine o’clock; and after dinner it is not 
unusual to find some of the elderly gentlemen so 
sleepy that they are almost incapalile of conversa- 
tion. This drowsiness is caused by their open-air 
habits and the great amount of exercise they take. 

In thu country, all the gentlemen shoot; the 
game consists of partridges, rabbits, hares, snipe, 
woodcock, wolves, and wild boam ; the hunting of 
which last is by no means child’s play. Few 
country-gentlemen ride ; they all of them drive a 
little, and are most of them great walkers, think- 
ing nothing of what we would count very long 
distances, such as fifteen miles and back in a day. 

Formerly, country-life in France liad a certain 
charming rural rusticity about it, which admitted 
of the utmost freedom in matters of dress and 
housekeeping ; but now, Mr Ilamerton tells us, the 
old liberty to do exactly os one pleased is disap- 
pearing, and fashion and a superficial veneer of 
external polish are greatly increasing the cost of 
living, Tvithout improving in any way the minds, 
manners, or constitutions of the people. 

On one most important point, however, the 
old freedom is still maintained — no Frenchman 
burdens himself with more servants than are 
absolutely necessary for the requirements of his 
household. Mr Ilamerton relates a case in point ; 
he had an intimate friend in Paris, who went out 
into the best society and received at his house 
the greatest people in Europe, yet this man kept 
only three servants and had no carriage. 

It is in this liberty to spend or not as you 
choose, in this freedom from the tyranny of custom 
in the matter of expenditure, that the cheapness 
of continental life lies. Added to this is the pre^ 
eminently practical tone of the French mmd, 
wllich*is always striving with incessant acl^ty 
to solve the problem, how to make the best of lii'e. 


As a means to this end, the French almost invari- 
ably get on comfortably with their servants ; 
and French servants, when frankly and familiarly 
treated, and considered as human beings and not 
as mere machines, generally make very good ser- 
vants indeed ; and the tenure .of service, which 
with us is not unfrequently a matter of months, 
often continues unbroken in Franco until the ser- 
vant is married or dies. 

Such is life in the country. Life in a small 
French city is very difFerent in many respects. It 
is full of a lazy, purposeless enjoyment, which is 
always ready with some trifling ainusemcnt to 
fill up every vacant moment in the too abundant 
leisure of men, who are either independent in 
fortune, or have professions yielding them an easy 
maintenance without engrossing iriuch of their 
time. To such individuals the cafes and clubs of 
a small town, with their good eating and drinking 
and sociable small- talk, form a realisation af* con- 
tented felicity beyond which they do not care to 
jispire, although it stifles all that is noblest in their 
nature, and too often lays the foundation of what 
we would call drinking habits. 

The peasantry in France form a class, a world 
by themselves, full of prejudices, devoid of culture, 
and very independent in their tone of feeling. 
The French peasant is inconceivably ignorant, and 
yet very intelligent ; his manners are good, and he 
can talk well ; but he can neither read nor write, 
and liis knowledge of geograjdiy is so small, that 
lie cannot comprehend wluit France is, much less 
any foreign state. Freed from the grinding oppres- 
sions of the past, he is still under bondage to the 
iron slavery of custom. Every other Frenchman 
may dress as he chooses, but the peasant must 
always wear a blue blouse, a brownish-gray cloak, 
and a hat of a peculiar shape. Custom also pre- 
scribes to him the furniture of his house ; he must 
have a linen press, a clock and a bed, and these 
must he all of walnut wood. Cookery, which is 
the national talent par excellence, does not exist 
for hinu In the morning he has soup, cheaply 
compounded of hot water, in which float a few 
scraps of rusty bacon, a handful or two of peas, 
and a few potatoes ; and if there is not enough of 
soup to satisfy his hunger, he finishes his meal 
with dry bread and cold water ad libitum. At 
noon ho dines on potatoes, followed (as an occa- 
sional variety in his perennial diet) either with a 
pancake, a salad, or clotted milk. He never 
tastes wine or meat except during hay- making and 
harvest, when he has a little bit of salt pork, 
and a modest allowance of wine with a liberal 
admixture of water. Among the peasantry, many 
of the old superstitions are still prevalent. 

Between husband and wife there is little love, 
but there is also little wrangling or disputing, and 
they are mutually true and helpful each to each. 
The children grow up in this cold home, under 
a rigid patriarchal discipline, in which personal 
chastisement plays an important part, and is con- 
tinued even to mature age. In peasant as in 
town life, however, the tendency is towards 
change ; the children now arc in course of being 
educated ; and the young men, although frugal 
still, are not so parsimonious as their fathers were. 
They smoke, heedless of the expense, a piece of 
extravagance which their stoic ancestors would 
have most stcriily denounced ; and in the train of 
tobacco the common comforts' of life are slowly 
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finding their way into the houses of the more 
wealthy peasants. 

No subject is more interesting to the English 
observer in France than marriage, a subject, how- 
ever, which has already been adverted to in these 
columns.* We conclude this notice of Mr Hamer- 
ton’s interesting work by relating how he remained 
in the country during the Franco-Prussian war, 
and how he sliared to the full the anxiety of his 
French neighbours, for he was constantly expect- 
ing that the district around his house would be 
included in the circle of the iiiv^ion, as eventu- 
ally it was. First came Garibaldi and his army, 
a very unwelcome sight to the bishop and clergy, 
to whom the Italian hero seemed the very im- 
personation of evil. Then came the Prussians 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly ; and natur- 
ally Mr Hainerton has very lively recollections 
of that day, wliich he spent in a garret of his 
house,* surrounded by a bevy of ladies, recon- 
noitring the enemy through a very excellent 
telescope. Throughout the day he remained 
on the outlook, and when evening fell he went 
out into the birch wood above his house to bury 
a certain precious strong-box. When he had 
concealed his treasure, he returned home in the 
twilight, w^atching in the distance, as he descended 
from the wood, the red Hashes of flame leaping 
from the cannon’s mouths, and illuminating with 
their dusky glow all the surrounding scenery, and 
then — what does the reader think he did ? Take 
refuge in immediate flight? He did no such 
thing ; lie went to bed, and had a comfortable 
night’s sleep. The Prussians Avere still at the 
distance of a few miles, and there the armistice 
stopped them ; peace soon followed ; and the 
pleasant little house, which the Eiiglislimau had 
beautilied and made comfortable and home-like, 
escajied the devastation which its occupation by 
a detachment of Uhlans would in all jiro lability 
have entailed. 

A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CH AFTER I. 

Fifteen years ago I Avas a slim, tolerably good- 
looking young curate, addicted to long coats and 
Roman collars, condemned by poverty to celibacy, 
and supporting myself upon the liberal salary of 
scA’enty pounds a year. I am now a Liverpool 
merchant in flourishing circumstances, ‘fat and 
forty,' Avith a wile, lots of children, and religious 
vieAvs somewhat latitudinarian. ‘What a change 
Avas there ! ’ it may well be exclaimed. And indeed, 
Avhen 1 look back upon Avhat I once AA^as, and 
compare my present Avith my past self, I can 
scarcely believe I am the same man. I shall, 
therefore, conceal my name, in relating, as I am 
about to do, certain occurrences accidentally con- 
nected with my change of state, and substitute 
for tliat of each person and place concerned in 
the little narrative, some fictitious appellation. 

To commence then. I had been for three years I 
curate of St Jude’s Church, Ollyhill, a populous! 
agricultural district in Lancashire, when one | 
morning in Easter- week, as I was disrobing after 
an early celebration, I fell upon the vestry floor 
in a dead-faint. The sacristan, Avho fortunately 
was at hand to render assistance, after accompany- 
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ing me home, and observing that I was still weak 
and indisposed, thought proper to convey intelli- 
gence of wliat had happened to the vicar. The 
result was that in the course of the morning I 
received a visit from that gentleman, the Rev. 
Fitz-Herbert Hastings. He found me stretched 
upon the typical horse- hair-covered sofa of a poor 
curate’s lodgings, sulfering from a severe nervous 
headache, and to judge from his exclamation of 
concern, looking, as I felt, really ill. Taking a 
seat by my side, he condoled with me very kindly, 
expressed his opinion that I had been overworking 
myself ; and went on to prove the sincerity of his 
sympatiiy by offering me a fortnight’s holiday, 
with the very requisite addition of a checiue for 
expenses. Most gladly did I hail his proposition, 
affording me as it did an opportunity for Avhich 
I had just been longing, of getting away for a time 
from Ollyhill. But neither my desire for change 
of scene, nor my illness, arose^ from the cause to 
which the vicar attributed them. It was true that 
1 had of late, during Lent, been working very hard, 
as also had Mr Hastings himself. 

But in producing the sUite of utter physical and 
mental prostration in which I now found myself, 
these duties of iny sacred calling had had little 
share. My malady, unhappily, was not the elFcct 
of any mere temporary reaction of overstrained 
faculties — its seat Avas the heart. In that tender, 
though not hithei*to susceptible region, I had been 
sorely wounded — loath as I am to admit it— by 
the mischievous little god of Love. Six months 
ago, Lily, only daughter of Squire Thornton, our 
principal churchwarden and most Avealthy parish- 
ioner, had returned home from her Parisian board- 
ing-school a lovely girl of eighteen, Avith rippling 
auburn hair and distracting violet eyes, but witli 
tastes and manners which I considered a little 
frivolous. Fenced about by celibacy, and little 
dreaming of any dangerous result, I had, from 
our first introduction, set myself to effect an im- 
provement in her taste, and to take a general 
interest in her spiritual welfare. Only too abund- 
ant had been the success which rewartled my 
efforts. Lily had proved an excellent pupil, look- 
ing up to her self-elected monitor (at the superior 
but not altogether fatherly Jige of twenty- five) 
Avith the utmost reverence, and obeying with an 
unquestioning childlikeness eminently charming, 
my slightest Avish or suggestion. Under my 
directions she hail given up novel-reading, and had 
become an active member of the Dorcas Society, 
a teacher in the Sunday school, and a visitor of 
the sick. As a matter of course, her attention to 
these good works Uad involved frequent meetings 
and consultations ; and the constant intercourse 
liad by degrees proved destructive of my peace of 
mind. In vain had I, tardily awakening to a 
knowledge of the truth, made every endeavour 
to exercise self-discipline. The mischief, almost 
before 1 was aware of its exiBtence,thad gone too 
far for remedy. There had been nothing for it, 
as 1 had eventually seen, but to avoid us far as pos- 
sible all further intercourae with my charmer ; aud 
upon that principle I had accordingly shaped my 
action. Then hod followed a time of very severe 
trial. Unable to understand my coldness, Lily at 
first had treated me to reproachful glances wiieii- 
ever we chanced to meet ; subsequently, growing 
indignant at the continuance of what seenilil 
her my unaccountable change of demeanour, she 
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had BcoTiifully seconded the avoidance. And 
finally, my breast had been wrunR in perceiving? 
that she too suffered, as was evidenc^ by her 
sorrowful air, and by the fact that she was 
becoming pale and thin. 

For several days before that upon which my 
fainting-fit had occurred, I had missed liei* from her 
accustomed place in the clmrcli ; forbearing, how- 
ever, to make inquiries concerning her, I had failed 
to learn, ds I might have done, that she had been 
sent for the benefit of her health to visit a relative 
residing at a sca-batliing place in North Wales. 
In ignorance of this, I set off on the morning 
following my vicar’s visit, for the same country, 
bent upon a pedestrian excursion, and determined, 
during my absence from Oily hill, to make vigorous 
eflforta toivards contiuering my unfortunate passion. 

About a week afterwards i found m^’self, at the 
close of a day's hard walking, at a small fishing 
village on the south-west coast, frequented during 
the summer season as I learned, from the cards 
in two or three lodging-house windows, by a few 
visitors. But as yet Lleyrudrigg was, 1 suniiised, 
empty of all save its ordinary inhabitants. At any- 
rate, there appeared to be no otlier stranger than 
myself in the rather large hotel in which I had 
taken up mj quarters for the night. It was a 
dismal dispiriting evening. The rain, which had 
been threatening all day, was now descending in 
torrents, beating against the windows of the coffee- 
room and swelling the gutters of the narrow street. 

Not a living thing was to be seen ; and the long, 
scantily furnished apartment of which I was sole 
tenant, looked very dreary as I turned away from 
the cheerless prospect Its gloom was increased 
rather than otherwise, however, when presently 
that prospect was shut out and two uncompromis- 
ing tailow-candles were set upon the table. On their 
appearance 1 drew a volume from iny knapsack, 
and eliciting a feeble blaze from the smouldering 
fire, seated myself in front of it and commenced 
to read. But all endeavours to concentrate niy 
attention upon the book failed ; and at length, 
j^depressed by the solitude and my melancholy 
thoughts, I determined upon ringing the bell 
and begging the landlord to give me his 
company. I had just risen for the purpose of 
putting this resolve into execution, when niy 
attention was arrested by the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, and in another instant the door 
was unclosed and a gentleman entered the room. 
I say gentleman advisedly, although at a cursory 
glance there was little about the appearance of the 
new-comer to indicate his right to the title. He 
was a small spare man, with large features, and 
a head almost ludicrously out of proportion with 
his body. His dress, which was black, was of an 
unfashionable cut and very shabby, and he wore a 
.voluminous white neckcloth. Pausing at a lew 
paces from the door, he gave orders to the waiter 
for chops and tea. Then advancing towards the 
fireplace, energetically rubbing his hands together, 
he addressed me in perfectly good English, but 
with a strong Welsh accent, telling me that he 
had arrived at the inn some quarter of an hour 
ago, drenched through with the rain — having 
carried his own carpet-bag from a station distant 
about a loile— and that in consequence, he had 
been obliged to change all his clothes. * And by 
the ^ay,* he continued somewhat abruptly, ‘ I bad 
the misfortune whilst doing so to drop my purse, 


and several pieces of money rolled out amongst the 
furniture of the room. I feel almost sure that I 
managed to collect all again ; but if you would 
excuse me doing so in your presence, I should like 
to satisfy myself completely upon that point. The 
fact is,’ he added with a frank smile, ‘ that the 
money in question does not belong to me, and I 
am the more anxious about it on that account.’ 

Whilst thus speaking, the little man had drawn 
from bis pocket a huge wash-leather purse, and 
after waiting until 1 had bowed permission, he 
proceeded to empty its contents upon the table. 
They consisted of a large roll of bank-notes and a 
considerable sum in gold and silver— and os I 
watched him furtively over the edges of my book, 
which I had again taken up — I saw him carefully 
count and arrange the latter into heaps. A sigh of 
relief accompanied the announcement which he 
shortly made to me, that ho had found the money 
correct ; and he was in the act of opening Itis purse 
to replace it, when the landlord — a meagre, shaiq)- 
nosed individual— entered the room with a tray. 
Happening to glance at this man as he stood by 
cloth in hand, I detected a gleam of intense avarice 
crossing his face ; and although the expression was 
but momentary — vanishing as the glittering piles 
were swept into their receptacle — it left me with 
the impression that the small Welshman’s exhibi- 
tion of his riches in the presence of strangers had 
not been an altogether judicious proceeding. No 
suspicion of its imprudence, however, appeared to 
disturb that gentleman’s mind, and I soon forgot 
all abyut the little incident in the interest of the 
conversation which ensued between us. 

From bis dress and general appearance I had 
already conjectured my chance companion to be a 
Dissenting parson, and bis first words as, having 
finished his lea, he drew a chair to the opposite side 
of the fireplace, confirmed my surmise. Throwing 
his eye over my attire, he remarked that he thought 
i we were ‘ both in the same profe-ision,’ and in- 
quired if I were not a ‘minister of the gospel.* 
And upon my informing him that I was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, we were soon in 
the midst of a polemical discussion, which lasted 
a couple of hours and covered a large amount of 
ground ; and which ended (at least as far as I was 
concerned) in producing feelings akin to sincere 
friendship. 

The insignificant-looking, ill-formed, shabbily 
dressed Welsh minister had interested and attracted 
me more than any man I had ever met in my life. 
Endowed with a rich melodious voice, and with 
wonderful conversational powers, he was possessed 
also of an excellent memory and a keen intelli- 
gence, His reading, moreover, had been various 
and deep, as I Ibund when, later on in the evening, 
the conversation turned upon other than ecclesi- 
astical matters. But it was perhaps even more 
to his imperturbable good-hurnoiir, and to the 
singular innocence aud candour which shone in 
his clear gray eyes and exhibited themselves in 
every word he uttered, than to his rare natural 
gifts, that he owed his ability to please. However 
that might be, I had certainly found the Rev. Peter 
Morgan a most charming companion, and when, 
iust as we were about to separate for the night, I 
learned that he was going npon the following day 
to Twcllryst, a town 1 was myself intending to 
visit, I eagerly proposed that we should make the 
journey together. The suggestion met with a 
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ready and pleaJsed acqiiicaconce from my new 
acquaintance, and we tlieii exdianged information 
as to the dilFerent objects which were taking us 
both to this rather out-of-the-way place. 

Mine was a very simple one, that of examining 
the ruins of an ancient monaster}" in its vicinit}". 
My friend’s was a more business-like and, as he 
laughingly said, a more agreeable errand. It was 
to receive certain subscriptions wdiich a friend 
of his, resident in the towui, held collected on his 
behalf. These subscriptions were to be applied to 
the purpose of enlarging the chapel of which he 
was pastor at Pwlw^yln, a rapidly growing village 
on the northern sea-board. The money which I 
Ijad seen him count, the little man went on to 
slate, was tlie fruit of his own labours for the same 
cause. He had obtained it by travelling about 
the country begging from town to town amongst 
the nieiiibers of the denomination to wliich lie 
belonged, and had been engaged in this manner 
nearly two months. The mission, he concluded, 
had been crowned with much greater success than 
he had anticipated. With the subscriptions he 
was to receive on the morrow, and those already 
in his custody, he expected to be able to return 
home (as he was intending to do on tho day 
afterwards) with upwards of three hundred pounds 
ill his pocket, wdiich, together wdtli another hun- 
dred raised by his own very poor congregation, 
would, he anticipated, be amply sufficient to cover 
all expenses of the alterations. 

‘ And Low", sir, do you propose to get to Twcllryst?* 
I inquired. ‘As you are no doubt aware, ^ there 
is no raihvay line in that direction. I was intend- 
ing to walk myself ; but yoic surely were not 
thinking of doing so 

‘Indeed’ no, my friend,’ he replied with the 
sunny smile which upon the slightest provocation 
would break over his large plain features. ‘At 
upwards of sixty, one doesn’t undertake a walk of 
thirty miles unless it be under the pressure of 
stern necessity. No, no ; I could ’walk well 
enough at your age ; but now”, alas ! the inlirmities 
of age, &c. &c. So if you please, we will go 
by coach. I have ascertained that one runs twice 
a week from Abcrmeulth to Twellryst, passing 
through Lleyrudrigg. To-morrow will be one of its 
days, though I do not yet know at what hour of 
the morning it will arrive here. The landlord, 
however, will be able to tell us that ; and if you 
will kindly ring the bell, which I see is on your 
side of the fireplace, wo can make inquiries 
forthwith.’ 

In bending forward to obey this request, I 
noticed that a door immediately behind my chair 
stood a little ajar, and it at once flashed upon me 
that for some time I had been vaguely conscious 
of a slight draught. The bell still in my hand, I 
remained for a luomeut after ringing, with my eyes 
fixed upon the door. When last 1 had looked in 
that direction it had, I felt quite sure, been closed ; 
and as an instant’s reflection convinced me, no 
person had entered the room by it throughout the 
entire evening. 

Prompted by an unpleasant suspicion which 
had suggested itself against my will, I advanced 
cmietly, and throwing it more widely apart, peered 
tnrough. It opened into a small china-closet, 
connected by another door with a long passage. 
Both passage and closet were flagged. I had he^ 
no sound of footsteps, yet there, within the latter. 


stood the landlord. Upon seeing me, he looked, I * 
thought, confused, but immediately recovering 
himself, stepped into the room, as though he had 
been coming that way in answer to the bell. I had 
certainly no proof that he had been listening, but 
1 felt, nevertheless, a moral assurance of the fact, 
and wondering what could have been his motive 
in the act, I eyed him sharply whilst he gave a not 
very siitisfactory reply to Mr Morgan’s interroga- 
tions respecting the stage-coach. According to 
his account, the vehicle in question was a most 
irregular and unpunctual one, starting at hours 
varying from ten to twelve in the morning, and 
being even less reliable as to the time of its return. 
This report naturally was not agreeable to the 
minister; but expressing a hope that the coach 
would be upon its best* behaviour next day, he 
requested that bedroom candles might be sent in ; 
and the landlord departed to order them. In a 
few moments, however, he returned, and made us 
a proposition which had apparently just occurred 
to him. It was to the ellect that we should hire a 
horse and dog-cart belonging to tho hotel. The 
horse, its owner affirmed, was a splendid animal, 
and would carry us to Twellryst in half the time it 
would take the coach to get there. We should, 
moreover, he promised, have the conveyance for 
little more than the amount of our coach-fiires, 
since not only did the horse need exercise greatly, 
but he had besides some business of his own in 
that town; which couhl be transacted for liiui by a 
cousin who would drive us. By adopting this 
plan, too, he concluded, we could sec the Spike 
Rocks. Everybody who came to these parts in 
the summer-time went to see the Spike Rocks, 
and Jonathan should drive us round that way. 

A question or two convincing us that the rocks 
referred to would be well worth a visit, we gladly 
accepted the landlord’s offer ; and waiting only 
to make arrangements as to tho time of starting, 
bade each other good-night and separated for our 
respective chambers, 

CHILDREN’S TROUBLES. 

If children occasionally turn out to be ‘ Tortura- 
tions,’ their parents are not uniformly guiltless 
of bringing such a result on themselves. What 
with over-indulgence or neglect, or it may be 
harshness of discipline, there is little wonder that 
children fall short of expectations. We have 
known a father who paid no end of attentions to 
his girls, and let his boys grow up any; way. We 
have also known the greatest mischief aiiso from 
unnecessary severity and snubbing. Some parents 
seem to imagine "that they sufficiently perform" 
their duty when they give their children a good 
education. They forget that there is the educa- 
tion of the fireside as well as of the school. At 
schools and academies there is no cultivation of 
the aflections, but often very much of the reverse. 
Hence the value of kindly home influences that 
touch the heart and understanding. . Children 
need to he spoken to and treated as H jhey were 
rational beings,, and who aiW“lbr“fEe“mos1i " pa^^ 
keenly observant of what goes on before their 
eyes. Good example along with gentle hints as 
to manners and fiondnp t a re consequently of first 
nnporranc^ children learn much from t)eip5 
allowed to listen to conversations on subjects of 
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intereBt ^it is an unwise policy to turn them out 
"of ifie room when any useful information may be 
picked up. Of course they must be taught to be 
discreetly silent, and not lend in their word on 
Butijects they know nothing about. 

It is useless to speak of the terribly real suffering 
which selfish, careless parents cause their children ; 
but we shall advert to a few of the common mis- 
takes of well-meaning persons wdio, from want of 
thought, prevent their children being as happy 
as they ought to be. How much happiness and 
improvement do those children miss who are never 
encouraged to observ'e the beauties and marvels of 
V Tflature ! instead of this, they are put to books, 
\69ntaining dull abstractions, far too soon, and as a 
'^consequence they remain all their lives bad obser- 
vers, seeing everything through books — that is, 
.through other men’s eyes, and ignorant of almost 
, everything except mere 'words. 

When a child begins to cross-examine its parents 
as to why the fire bums, how his carte-de-visite 
was taken, how many stars there are, and such 
like — grown-up ignorance or want of sympathy 
too often laughs at him ; says that children sliould 
not ask tiresome questions, and, as far as it can, 
cheeks the inmiiring spirit within him. ‘Little 
people should be seen and not heard/ is a stupid 
flaying, which makes many young observei-s ^ly 
of imparting to their elders the things that 
^larrest their attention, until they stop learning and 
bvercome their sense of wonder — the spur of all i 
philosophy — ^from want of sympathy and encourage- ’ 
ment. And yet grown-up people should surely be ; 
aware that Nature has implanted in us a desire to [ 
, know and to communicate knowledge, considering 
»how very much most of us love to hear and to 
spread gossip. Children ‘ would gladly learn and 
gladly teach but if they are early snubbed, thi*y 
wiU not be glad to do either in after-life. 

If we only reflected how ‘queer' everything 
must appear to a mind newly arrived on such an , 

I earth as ours, chiMren’.s questions would not • 
^ appear at all foolish. During the first four or j 
i^five years, which is occupied in distinguishing and i 
naming the commonest objects, perhaps childn-n | 
solve more difficult intellectual problems than at 
any future period of their lives. How keenly, 
then, must young children feel want of sympathy 
and encouragement ! 

As an example of the physical misery which ‘ ia \ 
wrought by want of thought as well as want of j 
heart/ we may allude to the ‘ Can’t you be quiet ?’ 
'which puts young children to the unnecessary 
I'torture of sitting still like ‘ big people.’ AVhy do 
I not parents reflect that it is almost a physical 
I impossibility for any young animal to remain 
^uiet for more than a few moments ? 

TliAa,4u legar^ fwid ; some are too prone to put 
in practice ascetic theories in the rearing of their 
offspring, which they shrink from as far os their 
own personal* conduct is concerned. And yet, 
why should not appetite be a good guide for child- 
hood as it is for animals ; as it is for infancy ; as 
it is for every adult who obeys Nature’s laws ? 

We must, however, thankfully acknowledge 
that people arc beginning more and more to con- 
iform their education to children’s opinion ; that is, 
jfcenerally apeaking, to the promptings of Nature. 

that those turn out wor-it who during 
youth have been subjected to most restrictions. 
‘Do children take to this or that?’ is therefore a 


common question. Good teachers now endeavour 
to make the accpiiTement of knowledge pleasurable 
rather than ])ainfal. They study children’s intel- 
lectual appetites, in order to discover what know- 
ledge they are fit to assimilate. Disgust felt 
towards any information is now considered a sign 
either that it is prematurely presented, or that it 
is presented in an indigestible form. 

We shall say nothing about the sufferings 
endured by boys at public schools, because so 
many are the counteracting pleasures such places 
afford, that most boys would prefer school-life to 
remaining at home for a continuance. We are 
not sure, however, that the pains of school-girls 
are counterbalanced by their pleasures. They have 
not cricket, rowing, paper-chases, and the un- 
equalled excitement of uolster-fights to compensate 
for indifferent food, home-sickness, the torture of 
‘deportment,’ and the dreadful tread-mill exercise 
^f the hour’s promenade. We do not ifcTvocate 
Ijirls adojiting boys* sjiorts ; but surely they should 
mave out-of-iloor games of some kipd. AVhy will 
schoolmistresses care so little for health and 
haj>pines}j as n(*ver to allow the gardens of ‘Estab- 
llsiiinenls for Voung Ladies’ to ring with the 
laughter ami shouts of romping children ? Do 
they fancy that a miserable walk of one hour, 
during which the attention of the young ladies is 
on the rack about the proper holding of themselves, 
is as health-giving as out-of-door games in which 
the players can forget themselves ? 

In his book on Jit'sponiiihiHfif in Piaease, 

Dr Maudfiley widl says : ‘ There is hardly any one 
who sets setf-devclopiiient Ijefoi^e him an aim 
in ‘life. The aims which chiefly predominate— 
riehes, position, power, applause of men— are such 
as inevitaljly breed and loster many bad passions 
in the eager competition to attain them. Hence, 
iu fact, come disappointed ambition, jealousy, grief 
from loss of fortnm?, all the torments of wounded 
.«5elf-lovc, and a tlionsaiifl other mental Bufferings — 
the commonly enumerated moral causes of insanity. 
They are griids of a kind to which a righth^ de- 
velojjcd nature .should not fall a prey. There need 
be no disapj)oinled ambition if a man 'were to set 
before liimself a true aim in life, and to work 
definitely for it ; no envy nor jealousy, if he con- 
sidered that it mattered not whether he did a great 
thing or some one else did it, Nature’s only concern 
being that it should be done ; no grief from loss 
of fortune, if he estimated a*: its true value that 
which fortune can bring him, and that which 
fortune can m*ver bring him ; no wouinled self- 
love, if he had learned well the eternal lesson of 
life -self-renunciation.’ 

This may be called ‘unpractical but we cannot 
help thinking that if parents would sometimes 
reflect on such ideals, they wonhl have less of fahe 
and more of true ambition than they now have. 
They would wish their children to turn out useful 
rather than brilliant, good rather than clever/^ As 
iHs, a dull child is too often snubbed mid rendered 
miserable because he does not give promise of 
shilling in the world ; while his precocious brother, 
who will probably do far less (precocious brains 
being often the worst), is lionised to strangers, and 
regarded as a sort of Xiebig’e EMence for the 
support of the family. Perhaps it is owing to this 
association of early ideas that at school the clever 
boy who spends the shortest time poaBible at his 
books is considered by his companions a far greater 
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man than liis leas clever class-fellow who wins in 
the long-run by working more conscientiously. 

How much unhappiness then might cnildren be 
spared if their parents would goad them leas and 
sometimes cheer up that dullness which has fallen 
to the lot of most of us, by saying : 

^ Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever ; 

/ Do noble things — ^nor dream them all day long ; 

I And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever, 

I One grand sweet song. 

If now we allow' our thoughts to pass on from 
childhood to youth, we shall find that in the case 
of many young men the choice of a profession is 
attended wdth much anxiety and no little misery. 
Some there arc wlio take kindly to the profession 
which their friends advise or which is cut out for 
them by circumstances. There is, however, a class 
f)f young men for whom we have much sympathy, 
who liBfll it very difficult to get started in life, 
because they have no strong incliiiaticm or pre- 
arranged reason which 'would induce them to 
choose one profession rather than another. These 
are speculative ratlier than practical men, who are 
better adapted for taking college honours than for 
the .struggle for existence. Tliey do not wi.sh to 
enter the clerical profession ; they may not have 
.Mifficicnt money to enable them to live tlirougli the 
winter of discontented briellessness at the bar ; 
llieir tastes and nerves are not such as would 
([ualify them for the medical jirofession ; they 
may have no business connection. At last they 
begin to fancy that they are dc Irop in the >yorld, 
and come to the ver}' erroneous conclusion that 
mankind has no ne(*d for their service. 

'lo such w'c wouM say: Go into the profession 
you dislike least, and habit wdll make it bearable, 
liemember that patience and conscientious plod- 
ding, though ‘Cheered at by shallow young men, 
are the highest virtues and synonymous with true 
g«‘nius. Life is too short to make ourselves 
niiserable over the choice of a profession, ur to 
spend years speculating about what is best to do, 
which \vould be better employed in doing it. We 
imist not s(‘ek for mathematical demonstration 
that the road we propose to travel on is the right 
one, when we come tt) cross-roads in life. A 
certain amount of probability is sufficient to make 
ns take either, eBj»eciHlly if the wolf of Hunger be 
.at our heels, or the nojbler incentive of a desire to 
be useful to our fellow- creatures is urging us. 

In the choice of a profession, as of a^wife, there 
must be a certain venture of WOiT^aiiJ in this 
unintelligible w'orld there is a rashness which is 
not always folly. Young men cannot alw'avs adapt 
circumstances to themselves, let them therefore 
end(‘avour to mould themselves to circumstances. 

Medical men tell us that at every great physio- 
logical change in our systems the mind is apt to 
be for some time greatly out Of tune. Now this 
is especially the case when boys and girls are 
becoming ^uths and maidens, and should not 
be“ overi&riiced^ when considering tlie sorrows of 
youth. At this period they see everything as it 
were upside down, and are sometimes tormented 
by strange fancies, which will vanish when the 
tissues of their flesh and of their characters become 
firmer. Mr Carlyle says that young men should 
be shut up in barrels and kept somewhere out of 
sight until tTieV have passed their twenty-fifth 
year, because it is about this time that they ‘ attain 


I to theirjnaximum of detestability.' Now we are 
I quite iSUre Tiraf this was not said in a cynical tone, 
for Mr Carlyle values the freshness and enthusi- 
I asm of youth, as every great man roust And 
indeed it must be acknowledged that some young 
men do make themselves very objection^le when 
they speak and act, os though they fancied that 
nothing half so valuable as themselves had ever 
been produced on this earth before. 

Is it not probable, however, that young people i 
would better attend to the lessons which their 
elders can teacli them if these elders had more 
sympathy for their peculiar trials and sorrow's, i 
and w'ere willing to consider the originality and 
fire of youth as little less indispensable to the 
movement of society, than is steam to„thc loco- 
motion of a mil way engine t ’ Tbuth. may make 
itself absurd, but it does hot alw'ays become every 
old man to rebuke it. The old should not speak 
di.sparagingly of * inexperienced young men,' unless 
they themselves make use of the experience they , 
possess. One of the Earls of Chatham was once 
taunted on account of his youth, and his reply 
was : ‘ Sir — The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honourable gentleman has with 
such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall i 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content i 
myself with washing that I may be one of those 
wdiose follies may cease with their youth, and not 
of that number who are ignorant in spite of 
experience. Whether youth can be imputed to 
any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the 

E rovince of determining ; but surely age may 
ecome justly contemptible, if the opportunities 
w’liich it brings have passed away without improve- 
ment, and vice ap[)ear8 to prevail when the 
passions have subsided.' 

We conclude these few random notes by saying 
that people should try to be the friends and com- 
panions os well as the parents of their children ; 
for if true friends do not wdn their confidence, 
false ones will. Nothing is more difficult than to 
understand a thoughtful child ; but if once you 
do so, you can bring him up in the w'ay he should 
go. Do not solve your child's nature or anything 
else too quickly, for ‘there are more things in , 
heaven and earth fliah are dreanit of in your 
philoftophy ' or in mine, or in any mp's. Cer- 
tainly childhood ought to be the happiest period | 
of life ; but it greatly depends on the sympathy of 
parents whether it is so or not. 

THE BECHE-DE-MEE 

On the reefs of the Southern Ocean is found a kind 
of sea-slug termed the Beche-de-mer. There are 
as many as sixteen different species found iu Fiji 
alone, and knowm all over the ^oup by the 
generic name of Dri (pronounced Eudree) ; and 
this word w'e will continue to use throughout this 
article, as being shorter and more definite tlian the j 
French term. It was the French who first came 
across the mollusc in China ; and in that country , 
it is held in great esteem, and commands a very 
higli price, two hundred pounds a ton being paid for 
the best sorts. The mandarins and the porcelain- 
makers cannot do without their favourite dish 
of dri soup ; and even in Paris it is coming into 
use ; and in Melbourne beche-dc-mer is W no 
means an uncommon dish. When cotton eaiqi? 
down in Fiji from four shillings to one shilling a j 
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pound, many a planter not knowing what else to 
do, turned to dri-lishing ; but several years ago, 
the price fell from one hundred and seventy 
pounds to seventy pounds a ton, and the inferior 
sorts became unsaleable. Some Chinamen say the 
full was in consequence of the death of their 
emperor, and while in mourning for him (a year), 
they were obliged to give up tlieir favourite soup ; 
liencp the fall. But some whites say that the 
Europeans in Sydney boiight inferior dri, and 
shipped it to China direct on their own account in 
a leaky ship : the dri was all spoiled ; the mer- 
chants lost ueavily, and refused to have anything 
more to do with the article ; and the Chinamen have 
the tradfe in their hands, and give what they like, 
and that the price in China still remains the same. 
However, it yet pays to lish for the two best sorts, 
the tit-fish* and black-fish, which are now (1876) 
worth from sixty to seventy pounds a ton in 
Levuka — ten or fourteen corn-hagsful making a 
ton. 

The first thing required in dri-fisliing is a 
good boat from twenty-five to thirty feet long 
with plenty of beam ; then a dri station is 
settled on — an island, or on the coast close to 
the big reefs, as may be. The next thing is to 
get thirty or forty girls and boys, and curiously 
enough the girls are the best fishers and divers 
by far. At half-tide, all hands sail off to the 
reefs. Sometimes you fish the day, sometimes the 
night tides, according to the sort of fish you are 
getting ami the stage of the moon ; the tit-fish 
being a clay-fish, and the black only coming out 
at night. tVhen the tide is nearly low, j^ou put 
your labourers on to the reef, and anchor yourself 
in a deep spot The ^vater onHhe reef is from six 
inches to three or four feet deep, according to the 
moon and state of the tide ; and your labourers walk 
about and pick up the fish here and there, each 
having a basket and stick. Sometimes a shark 
comes up, looking for a tit-bit, w'hen he is pelted 
o£ If a black one (the most dangerous), it is hard 
to make him go ; and if the water is deep (three or 
four feet), they generally sing out for the boat. 
You generally remain with the boat Sometimes 
you go overboard and fish for yourself ; but three 
hours in three-feet W’ater is cold work, and if not 
accustomed to it one is apt to catch cold. The 
labourere pick up shcll-fi^, crabs, &c. for them- 
selves. At the end of two or three hours, the tide 
begins to make fast ; the boat is poled on to the reef, 
and you pick up your fishers and start for home. 

After measuring the ‘take’ in order to pay your 
fishers, the fish are placed in large boilers. After 
being on the boil for htdf an hour they are 
done, taken up, a stick driven through them 
to clean and knock the water out ; and are 
then taken to the smoking- house, where they 
are put on l^e frames of reeds over a slow 
smoky fire. These frames are technically called 
mtas ; and they are left on the lower vata about 
three days, and then removed to the uPPer, wliere 
they are left eight or ten days longer, xhey are by 
that time smoketl hard and dry ; then sorted care- 
fully (one improperly dried fish will injure the 
rest), and put in hags for sale. 

Besides paying you also feed your labourers, 

* Though in commerce the Bi^che-de-mor is called ‘ fish,* 

bejongs to a family of invortebrato animals, and in 
consequence occupies a comparatively low rank in the 
scale of This delicacy is also termed trejiang. 


giving them yams or Indian com or sweet pota- 
toes, with wliat shell-fish they get themselves. 
They work for two, three, or six months, or even a 
year ; and on a good calm night an expert fishing- 
girl will fill what is termed a qui case and earn 
a shilling, occasionally two. Not had for a little 
thing twiilve or thirteen years old. In some parts 
of Fiji — Maenata, for instance— the natives get and 
smolie the dri themselves, aiid sell it to you cured ; 
i you giving about twenty shillings a bag for good 
cured fish. On dark nights, when there is no moon, 
torches are used ; but the tit-fish is got during the 
day-tides. Five or six big tit-fish will fill a good- 
sized liaud-busket. The labourers, after fishing, 
can hardly keep awfike, and sleep all over the boat 
in every position. 

Pri is an extraordinary sort of sea-slug ; it moves 
very slowly, and has hundreds of little suckers or 
legs. It seems to feed on the small insects that live 
in the reef-sand, and very small fish. It has no 
bone. It has the power of covering itself with 
sand, to liide its whereabouts, and gives out a sort 
of gummy Iluid, which makes the sand stick to it. 
This is only correct with regard to the tit-fish. The 
black-lisli is not half the size of the other. The 
latter comes out only in calm sunshiny weather. ' 
Let a shower come, or even dark clouds, and hardly 
a slug will be got ; it slips into boles in the rocks in 
no time. It has one or two young ones at a time, 
and is very domestic ; where you find one, its mab; 
is generally close by. Like many other favourite 
delicacies, such as the oyster of Great Britain, the 
heche-de-mer has been over-fished ; and unless the 
goveriiment establish a close time the employment 
of gathering it must cease to exist, 

EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Begixnixo another year, and again taking a short 
r<"trospcct, wc arc glad to announce to our readers 
that Chambers’s Journal continues to increase 
in circulation, and is to all appearance more 
accei)table as a Family Magazine than ever. This 
is encouraging. We feel satisfied that the resolu- 
tion to exclude wild sensational fiction from our 
pages, however much that kind of literature may be 
in demand, has met with very general approval. 
We shall accordingly, as in the past twelve months, 
endeavour to sustain tlie reputation of the work 
on the basis which secured for it a high meed of 
popular favour pretty nearly half-a-century ago. 
We might be excused for indulging in some exulta- 
tion, that our small periodical, without adven- 
titious aid — without professing to lean upon great 
names, cither as writers or patrons — has so success- 
fully kept its ground for so long a period of time. 
But, while offering all proper acknowledgments 
for the esteem in which the work is apparently 
held, content ourselves with saying that now, as 
heretofore, no effort will he spared by the Editors 
of Chambers’s Journal to maintain^^i^s a weekly 
and monthly miscellany of recreative and instruc- 
tive literature — a literature as free from political 
or sectarian bias as from aught that is morally 
objectionable. 
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A WAST^ED EXISTENCE. | 
Iv every aceoiint of the French Eevolution, there j 
cro]) up names of actors in tliat terrible drama, not 
to be forgotten. Tlie very vileness of these indi- 
viduals lias rendered tlieJr names imperishable. 
Execrated by successive ^'cuerations, it would never 
occur to us that a time would come when, by a 
distortion of principle, literature would try to gloss 
ov(*r the evil deeds of these infamous personages, 
and hold them up to general admiration and pity. 
It would bo imagined that Ivobo'^pierre, Marat, St 
finest, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Hebert, Couthon, 
and a ii umber of otluu’s, wore too bad — too persist- 
011 lly wicbed — to evoke sentiments of compassion. 
Time, however, brings about uiuxjioctod changes. 
For anything we can tell, some plodding enthu- 
fiiast may be ransacking archives, and gathering 
traditions to represent llobespierre as a noble- i 
minded hero, whose character has been altogether 
misunderstood. Marat, too, may possibly soon be 
spoken of with gentle regret — as what a worthy 
young man he was when studying medicine at 
Edinburgh, and living in modest lodgings in the i 
Oollego Wyiid, and so on ; making him out to bej 
a prodigy of oxccllciice. As a eommencoment 
to this new and undesirable literature, comes a’ 
biography of Camille Desmoulins, by a French 
writer, Jules Claretie, purporting to be founded 
on hitherto unpublished documents, and whitdi 
appears before us as an English translation. Not 
a pal try-looking book is it by any means, but a 
handsomely printed octavo, of nearly five hundred 
pages, embellished with a portrait of the hero 
Camille, After that nothing will surprise us. 

Unless for a hope of drawing some useful moral 
for the benefit of young and ardent spirits, we 
should not have ventured on any notice of this 
cxtraord"'-,i''y production. What the moral is, wdll 
apiioar as we go along. It may be worth while 
in the first place to say that Claretie, the writer 
of the book, almost worships liis hero. He sets 
out by describing him as the * tjamiii of grniius, 
whom Paris attracted, seduced, and kept for ever ; ' 
an l then, to let us know the fullest particular of 


the wonderful gamin, he makes a pilgrimage to 
the small town of Guise, in Picardy, where Camille 
was born, 2d March 1760. The antique little 
town is gone through from end to end ; and the 
house in which Camille first drew breath, and 
spent his early years, situated in the street of 
the Grand Pont, in front of the Place d’Armes, 
is minutely described. Claretie w’as shocked to 
find that the inhabitants of the town had no 
remembrance of liis hero. ‘They have forgotten 
their unfortunate townsman, the generous fool, 
the madcap of genius, who gave his life to the 
Itepublic — they have forgotten, after having mis- 
understood, and perhaps calumniated him.’ 

Camille’s father occupied a good position. 
Skilled in the law, he was lieutenant-general of 
the bailiwick of Guise, and a grave and industri- 
ous man, highly esteemed by all within his 
jurisdiction. His wife had brought him a small 
fortune, wdiich partly paid for the education of his 
five children, of whom Camille was the eldest. 
As this eldest boy grew up, great hopes were 
CMitertained of his intelligence, and general liveli- 
ness. He should receive a good college education, 
and be brought up a man of law. Who knows 
but he might one day become a member of the 
Parliament of Paris ? With .some financial schem- 
ing, and the presentation of a bursary, Camille was 
entered a student at the college of Louis-le-Grand. 
Here, studying with avidity, and quick iu apprehen- 
sion, he attained a singular proficiency in a know- 
ledge of Greek and Roman classics. Unfortunately, 
the more deeply he became acquainted with ancient 
authors, the more was his enthusiastic temperament 
stimulated to uphold in its wildest form the cause 
of political liberty. Nothing restrained his im- 
passioned notions. Poi’ing over the*01d Testament, 
he discovered, as he thought, in a passage in 
Ezekiel that the Revolution was predicted word for 
■word. Then, in his perturbed imaginings he began 
to write poetry, full of frantic allusions to the 
harangues of Demosthenes and Cicero. Completing 
his education, he became a licentiate of law, and 
in 1785 was sworn in as an advocate of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. His choice of a professftn .>^as 
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Bomewhat of a mistake ; for in the opening of a 
speech he usually stammered awkwardly, by invol- 
untarily repeating the words hon, hou ; wherefore, 
in fun, he acquired the name Monsieur Hon. It 
was only at the outset of an oration that he 
stumbled on hon, hon ; for when once fairly set 
■agoing he spoke fluently and with precision. Yet, 
the hon, hon was aj^ainst him as a pleader, and he 
did not rise to distinction at the bar. The truth 
is, he was more ready as a writer tlian a speaker ; 
and at the dawn of the Revolution he is found to 
be one of those pamphleteers who inconsiderately 
helped to stir up the wildest passions of the mob. 
To nis relations in the antiquated town in Picardy 
he offered a painful spectacle. It was felt tliat his 
education and his brilliant talents had only quali- 
fied him to be a reckless demagogue. Sad down- 
come to the hopes of old Desmoulins, who had not 
the slightest desire to turn the w^orld upside down. 

Camille’s infatuation was that of thousands, whose 
brains had been deranged not less by the teaching 
of so-called philosophers, than by the scandalous | 
condition of public affairs. From causes familiar to * 
all who have read the history of France, abuses of | 
every sort had attained dimensions which nothing i 
short of the most earnest and patient consideration j 
could peaceably redress. Patient consideration, j 
however, was the last thing thought of. The ' 
unfortunate Louis XVI. was unable to allay the 
general effervescence ; and his Uiinisters, though 
well-meaning in their way, were unfit to stem the 
political ferment. In July 1789, on the exile of 
Necker, the ponular wrath was great. The great 
court-yard of tne Palais-Royal, which we now see 
a picture of tranquillity with its nurses and chil- 
dren, was crow^ded with vehement orators. Tlic 
most fiery of the whole i.s Camille Desmoulins, 
W'ho jumps upon a table, and for the instant o\er- , 
coming his stammer, addresses and adds fury to | 
the surging multitude. The spark of armed ( 
revolt W'as struck. A day or two afterwards (July ; 
14), the Bastille was assaulted and taken. In the I 
midst of tlie hideous saturnalia, Camille is seen j 
with a drawn sword in his hand, joining in the 
popular triumph. 

From this time Camille is one of the leaders of 


tions wuire, it appears, of little pecuniary avail. 
He was now thirty years of a^e, with barely means 
of subsistence ; such was ms extremity, that he 
was driven to ask doles of money from his father, 
which coulil very ill be spared. From this state 
of depression his fortunes rose by the exercise of 
his pen as a journalist. His periodicid was styled 
the Revolutions dc France et de Brabant. It \ras 
successful, but only by the vileness of its lampoons 
and libels on private character, which brought him 
frequently into trouble. In his wild indiscretion, 
he even cut libellous jokes on IM. Sanson, the public 
executioner, who, not inclining to submit to his 
impertinence, raised an action of damages to the 
extent of three thousand livres. Considering the 
way in which public affairs were drifting, an attack 
on Sanson w’as very much like an act of madness. 
The guillotine was soon to be in full swing. 

Towards the end of 1790, Camille passed through 
what may be called the romance of liis existence;. 
He formed an ardent attachment to Lucille 
Duplessis, a y^oung lady of a good family, hand- 
some, beautiful, of gentle tcmperameiU, ami whom 
he called ‘ an adorable little blonde.’ M. Duplessis, 
the father, offered some opposition to the proposcil 
match ; but in time he assented to what seemed 
the inevitable, and accepting Camille as a son-in- 
law, gave him a good fortune with his daughter. 
The marriage took place December 29, 1790, and 
we observe that among Camille’s friends as witnesses 
are inscribed the names of Pet ion and Robespien’o. 

While still pouring out invectives in his 
journal, there occurred a fresh theme for vitupera- 
tion. Alarmed for his personal safety, tlie poor 
king atteinjited to fly with liis family, ami was 
' arrested, and brought back (June 1791). Rouseil 
at the idea of the king’s deserlioii of his iMjst, 
Camille’s fury knew no bounds. He degradtid 
his pen by writing of the * male and female Capet ‘i,’ 
and in his fervour headed a deputation to the 
municipality informing them of the project of 
deposing Louis XVJ. Shortly afterwards, under 
some apprehension of rough usage, he dropped the, 
publication of bis jounial, and for a time he re- 
.sumed his occiquition of advocate at the tribunals. 
In these vicissitudes he clung in a friendly sjtirit 


the Revolution, by speaking at the clubs and using • to Danton, ami Daiitoii liked him as an associate, 
his pen freely. His work La France Libre (France i They lived in different floors of the .'^ame building, 
Free) helpect materially to give liiin notoriety, j in the Cour de Commerce, and betwixt their 
The book, however, dealt too much with liberty in i respective wives there w\as a kindly intercourse*, 
the abstract. He deemed it necessary to hint at j the account given of which comes soothingly 
the advant^es of doing summary justice on sus- j amidst details of wblic perturbation. Camilbi’s 
pected individuals. Here was a scholar and a j .‘;on, Horace, was Dorn July C, 1792, ‘the little 
gentleman so carried off hi.s feet by political frenzy j Horace whom Robespierre danced so often on his 
as to write ironically of assassination. His pro- knees’— a line point this fur any biographer of 
duction, animated wdth a terrible demoniac fury, Robespierre ! 

was entitled JJiscours de la Lanteme aux Parisiens Soon came the teiTihle convulsion of the 10th 
—in plain English, the iron of the street lamps is August 1792, when the Tnileries were sacked by 
invoke<l as a convenient gallows on which to j)er- a savage mob, and the royal family were forced 
form the atrocities of ‘ Lynch-law.’ From this to seek refuge in the National Assembly. What 
extraordinary and disreputable production, Camille part CWille took in this brutal affair is not 
became known* as the ‘ procureur-gencral de la mentioned. We only know that he was somehow 
Janterne ;* a designation which he did not dislike, engaged in the disturbance, and, to the consterna- 
Will it be credited 1 Claretie, who tells all this tion of his wife Lucille, came home with a gun in 
minutely, expresses no honor at the revelation, his hand. The monarchy, at which he constantly 
Speaking of the w^ork, he says ; ‘ There was never railed, w^as now substantially at an end. A uni- 
anything more clofjuent. Its wit, even when it versal terrorism was let loose. Searching visits to 
seems ill employed m deadly personalitie.s, dazzles private houses having filled the prisons with sus- 
08.’ • pccted aristocrats, it w^as resolved to massacn; 

Conferring a feverish popukrity on Camille, them en warn. The municipality taking in haml 
which was satisfying to his vanity, the.se produo- this atrocity, hired a band of three hundred 
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assassins, who began the work of destruction on 
the 2d September. The massacre lasted five days, 
during which eight thousand individuals, con- 
victed of no crime, were put to death with bar- 
barous cruelty. Claretie indignantly denies that 
Camille had any hand in this iniquity, and throws 
the blame on Danton, who was now Minister of 
Justice and wished to strike terror into the royalists. 
An authority which we consider to be as trust- 
worthy as Claretie, says distinctly that Camille, 
who was appointed secretary to Donton, * organised 
with him the massacres in the prisons.* At any- 
rate, Camille was the confidant and associate of 
Danton, with whose designs he could scarcely 
fail to be acquainted. 

Camille was now appointed a deputy to the 
Convention by the city of Paris, and as such he 
■was placed in close connection with the leaders 
of Uie Revolution. We have not space to follow 
liim is, this new line of duty. As a Diintonist, 
he roundly abused the Girondists. To his eternal 
disgrace, he voted for the king’s death, and i 
liad not even the good taste to retrain from fiice- 
tionsness on the occasion. Deeply and remorse- 
fully did he pay for his obs«iquiousriess to the 
vilest of mankind. Already there was a Nemesis 
on his track. Batch after batch of unhappy indi- 1 
viduals were condemned by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, not only in Paris but all over France. 
Camille began to entertain the notion that tilings 
had gone loo far. Ilis conscience was roused, and 
I roused in a remarkable manner. Walking out one 
! evening, the rays of the setting sun shining bril- 
liantly, seemed to transform the waters ‘of the 
Seine into a river of blood. To bis poetical fancy 
the phenomenon was accepted as an appeal to 
mercy, and awakened him to a lively sense of tlie 
I horrors produced by the revolutionary mania. We 
I are led to understand that Jrom this time he began | 
to agitate for moderate measures. The change of j 
view’s, though morally cominemlablo, w^as fatal as 
regarded his own safety. Camille, who at first was 
thought to be recklessly extreme in his view’s, 
was now reckoned among the moderates, and 
w’as pointed at with the huger of scorn. He \vas 
chargeable with the grave otfence of dining with 
aristocrats. Repudiated by the Cordeliers, of 
which club he liad once been a shining light, he 
w'as in a sense a political outlaw. Such was the 
rew'ard of his frantic e-\travagances. In his mor- 
tilication he commenced a paper in numbers, the 
Vieux Cordelier (Old Cordelier). It was admir- 
able as a brilliant effort of genius, but w’as of 
no more avail than if it had been addressed to 
a menagerie of wdld beasts. The Old Cordelier j 
advocated the institution of a Committee of Clem- 
ency to stay the Reign of Terror. The proposals 
for mercy were denounced at a meeting of the 
Jacobin Club, when Robespierre suggested that 
the numbers of the Old Cordelier then published 
should be burned. ‘Burning is not answering,’ 
said Camille. ‘ Well, your WTitings shall be | 
answered,’ replied Robespierre. The answer w’as ! 
to be of a sharper nature than was implied by the 
words. Robespierre resolved to get rid of Ciiinille, I 
as any further connection with him woiQd imperil 
his own salety. 

From the fragmentary documents which Clai’etie 
has strung together, it is learned that in tlie begin- 
ning of 1794 Camille was beset by fatal presenti- 
ments. * He was weary ; bo felt that all was lost ; 


and that he had brought about not his own 
destruction only, but that of bis family.* Bitter 
consideration ! We wonder — for Claretie does not 
tell us — whether Camille at this saddening period 
ever had a clear idea of the error he had com- 
mitted ? Did he now see that while his theories 
were possibly unchallengeable in the abstract, they 
had all along been unsuitable for practical applica- 
tion in France, where the bulk of the people were 
illiterate, and without any experience of the obli-' 
gations incidental to constitutional government? 
Likely enough, like others about him, his head 
was too much in the clouds to see things in this 
light. The ‘ generous fool,* as Claretie calls him, 
he had, ever since commencing as tribune of the 
people, been contributing to widespread ruin and 
Lis own cruel death. Possibly, he reckoned that 
the friendship of Robespierre, who was now the 
arbiter of fate, would save him from the guillotine. 
Vain hope, if it ever existed. Robespierre, the 
‘ Incorruptible,’ knew nothing of friendship, in 
purauit of his grand idea of cutting off three 
hundred thousand heads ; and the heads of Camille 
i Desmoulins and his wife Lucille would help as well 
j AS others to make out the talc. Besides, Camille’s 
defection towards modcratism was not to be 
endured. 

It w’:is not pleasant for Camille to find that he 
was at the mercy of a man possessed with notions 
j so very uncompromising ; but he bad brought this 
j awkward position on himself, and felt be must 
i take the consequences. Robespierre had no difli- 
I culty in finding a plea to ruin Camille. Passages 
I of the Old Cordelier were quoted to his disadvan- 
tage. Camille foresaw liis condemnation, and 
while anticipating his arrest, he received a letter 
fiom his father intimating the death of his mother. 
* Camille’s grief was i^rofound ; his eyes were still 
red with tears when the patrol charged with the 
! duly of arresting him and Danton, took possession 
of the Cour do Commerce. The first w’ords that 
C.imille uttered when he heard the dull sound of 
the butt-ends of the muskets on the pavement were : 
“ They have come to arrest me.” Lucille listened to 
him, and looked at him bewildered. She felt, as if 
she sliould go mad. Camille was calmer than might 
have been expected. lie dressed himself, embraced 
his child, took from bis library Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and Hervey’s Meditations among* the 
Tombs, and then pressing to his heart his w’ceping 
wife, whom he adored, their lips met for the last 
time in an agonising kiss made bitter by burning 
tears.’ 

I Camille and Danton were ^rried off to the 
I prison of the Luxembourg. Friends endeavoured 
to interpose in Camille’s favour. Lucille traversed 
Paris trying to reach Robespierre’s ear, that she 
might move him to pity. All in vain. There 
was a trial, but it was little better than a sliam. 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins 'Lacroix, Herault de 
Seclielles, Fabrc d’Eglantine, We3tei;pian, and some 
others, fifteen in all, were condemned. It was 
done ! The Dantoiiists were to die. For the short 
space they were in prison previous to execution, 
t.’amille crouched down and wept over his wasted 
c.xistence, and of lYhat his young and bereaved 
wife might have to endure on his account. He 
liail committed a double crime. By his folly two 
i c.vistences were blighted. And it warf agonising 
to think of being brought to a violent d«ith at 
I thirty-four years of age, when full of life and 
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vigour — hard to be sent to the scatfold by a parcel 
of rulfians, for wliom he had paved the way to 
power by his writings, and who were glad to 
got rid of him, os being no longer useful in their 
selfish designs. These were crushing thouglits for 
Camille, at this terrible moment. Daiitou look 
things more philosophically, lie, loo, had to 
leave a young wife, but besides being less remorse- 
ful, he was of a manlier nature, and he stood firm 
at the approach of death. AVhcn the executioner 
arrived at the prison with his assistants to perform 
the toilet of the condemned, (.\imille struggled 
unmanfully, and it was necessary to tie him to his 
seat while the collar of his shirt and his hair were 
cut. He asked Banton to place between his bound 
hands a locket containing Lucille’s hair, which 
he had hitherto worn next his heart. Danton 
complied ; Ihen gave himself up in his turn to 
the scissors and cords of the executioner. 

The condemned filled two tumbrils or carts. 
The cortege, environed by an immense crowd, pur- 
sued its way along the quay of the Seine to the 
Place de la Revolution. ‘ Wild with rage and 
despair, Camille tried to break his bonds, and tear- 
ing his shirt to rags, so that his shoulders, neck, i 
and chest shewed through the tatters, lie made ! 
a last appeal to the crowd.’ ‘ Citizens, your pre- | 
servers are being sacrificed ! It was I wlio in 
called you to arms ; I raised the first cry of liberty ! ! 
My crime, my only crime has been pity.’ Vain I 
words. Danton requested Jiim to be quiet. It I 
was a beautiful April evening in 1794, as the two | 
cartloads of victims were driven to the foot of the i 
scaffold, on which stood tlie hideous* machim*, | 
which glowed in the setting sun. All around, , 
the tavenis were full of men drinking, who ; 
enjoying the spectacle, sung, and clinked their ; 
glasses. A few minutes sufficed to jmt the Dan- i 
tonists out of existence. At the last, Camille , 
recovered his composure, and died with the lock ‘ 
of Lucille’s hair in his hand. | 

A temble but just retribution, when we con- ! 
sider the part Camille had taken to stiinulate the j 
]>opular fury ! There Avas something less justifi- i 
able and more heart-rending to ensue. Lucille j 
had been seen hovering near the juison, trying ; 
to get a glimfrse of her husband ; and was seized 
on the preposterous charge of plotting to over- 
throw the Convention. She had oeen only guilty 
of love and despair. Along with eighteen otlier 
women, all under twenty-six years of age, she 
was condemned. There Avas a grandeur in the 
death of the unfortunate Lucille, She aa’us a 
little pale hut charming. Conscious of her 
innocence, and animated Avith the pious hope 
of speedily joining her dear Camille, her face 
bore a smile of happiness when placed under the 
guillotine. ‘The fair child-like head retained 
its expression of profound joy and passionate 
ecstasy even after it lay bleeding in tlie dreadful 
basket.' The family tragedy was complete ; for 
little Horace Avas too young to be beheaded. 
He grew up a fine boy in charge of his mother’s 
family, but died young at Jacmel, in Ilayti, 1817. 
There is some satisfaction in knowing that, in 
little more than three months after the judicial 
murder of the Desmoulins, Robespierre perished by 
the same violent death which he had fanatically 
meted to others. 

s<tfne not uninteresting particulars regarding 
the effects that had belonged to the Desmoulins 


family, we must refer to the work of Claretie, 
Avhich at least deserv^es the praise of untiring 
industry and enthusiasm ; Avhile it will be admitted 
that much pains must have been taken with the 
translation.* lu concluding his narrative, the 
author oflers a number of laudatory remarks on 
the Revolution, with which we cannot possibly 
agree. A convulsion that destroyed the lives of 
iipAvards of a million human beings, besides leading 
to military despotism, and wars which for two- 
and-twenty years Avere the scourge of mankind, 
can never, among Avell-regulated minds, be spoken 
of without abhorrence. As cighty-six years have 
failed to give a settled government to France, 
nothing can be more certain than that the dis- 
orderly excesses promoted by Ciimille Desmoulins 
and otliers were an irreparable and ever- to-be- 
lamented bhiiider. W. c. 


THE LAST OF THE IIADDONS. 

CHAPTER TL— SUCCESS. 

‘ Only a little hungry. ’ 

Was it my voice making the humiliating confes- 
sion i Had I lost my self-command and self- 
i-cspcct to such an extent as that ! Tlie words 
seemed to come from my tlry lips independently j 
of my Avill. 

Sundry ejaculations in one A'oice, and ‘ I 
thought she looked a poor balf-star\’ed mortal ! * 
in another, brought my stray senses back, and 
I looked about me. 1 aa’us lying on a courli 
in a back sitting-room, smaller, and more comfort- 
able in appearance than tliat Avhich I had first 
seen, ^Ir WentAA’ortli and Ids sour-looking servant 
Avatching me. A strong Tinpleasant smell of burnt 
feathers pervaded the room. As I aftei Avards found, ! 
liuiinah kncAv of no better remedy for faintness ; 
and her master had hurriedly set light to a packet 
of quill pens, whilst she deluged my face and head 
Avith Avater. 

‘Bring some wine and the best you linvc in the 
AA'ay of food, at once,’ said Mr Wentworth. 

She fiuitted the room ; and her master consider- 
ately went toAvards the AviridoAA', and stood there 
turidng over the IcaA-^es of a pamphlet until she 
re-entered carrying a tray, upon Avhich Avere a 
glass of sherry, a small basin containing something 
Avith a savoury smell, and some bread. 

‘ Hav^ you nothing better than that ? ’ he asked. 

‘It’s the strong gravy I Avas making for your 
chicken,' she replied. ‘She couldn’t liave any- 
thing better than that upon an empty stomach.' 

1 tried to utter a little protest ; but I soon felt 
it Avas no use ; I should never be able to get aAvay 
decently Avithout the little fillip which the food 
and Avine would give me. So I took a few spoon- 
fuls of the graA'y and a little bread, trying to keep 
up appearances by saying that I had foolislily 
taken a very light breakfast, and so forth. 

He accepted the explanation in an easy, matter- 
of-course Avay ; adding, that he* also frequently 

♦ Camilh DegmoitHrut and his Wife, By Jules Claretie. 
Translated by Mrs Cashel Hoey. Smith and Elder, • 
London, 1870. 
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got into disgrace with Hannah on account of 
his want of appetite in the early morning, and 
could quite understand other people’s shortcom- 
ings in the same way. Then lie courteously 
expressed a liope that I should rest there until 
Hannah had prepared luncheon. ‘There is no 
one in the houpe besides us three, and therefore 
you will not be disturbed. Quietness is about 
the only thing this old place has to boast of now.* 

* You are very kind,’ I murmured, at a loss for 
words. 

* In an hour or two, when you have had luncheon, 
and feel quite sure you are sufficiently rested, I 
will give you fuller particulars as to the best way 
of gcM/ing to Fairv'iew. We shall meet there very 
shortly, I daresay, when I trust to hear that you 
approve of your new surroundings, Miss lladdon.’ 
TIictt;* touching niy hand, and bowing low with 
old-fashioned courtesy, he quitted the room. 

The old woman watched him with astonished 
eyes, and then turned them BU.spiciously upon me. 
I could not help fancying that she Avas mentally 
repeating the words, ‘ Meet there very shortly.’ 
How weak I must have been to let this griin-look- 
ing, disagreeable old woman see the tears which 
forced themselves into my eyes. I intuitively 
know that tears and weakness were the very worst 
weapons to use with one of her calibre. I felt that 
she hud in her lieai’t <lcclarcd war against me from 
the very moment I succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with her master, and, so to speak, set 
her at dcfianc^e. This was but an armed truce 
between us, if truce it was. In course of time I 
learned that there was another cause for her 
antagonism. i 

Her forbidding susiiicious looks had very soon ; 
the good cdlect of helping me towards recovery. 
Crushing away the tears wdiich her master’s kind- 
ness had brought to my eyes, I drank the sherry, 
set to work with the sjioon again, and was presently 
able to eye her as steadily and speculatively as she 
eyed me. 

‘ You will do now, till lunch is ready, 1 suppose ? ’ 

‘ I shall do now without luncheon ; in live 
minutes I shall l)(3 able to go. Will you please 
tell Mr Wentworth so ; and sav if he will kindly 
send me the further instructions he spoke about, 
I need not disturb him again.’ 

‘ You arc going to meet again 1 ’ T thought rather 
ofTensively. 

‘Yes; "l hope so. — !^^v bonnet, please. How 
wet you have made my hair ! ’ 

‘ 1 suppose it ’s most of it that new stuff, that 
can be easily dried or replaceil,’ slie ungraciously 
replied, presenting my bonnet. (I tlid not take tlu* 
trouble to vindicate my hair, simply using a towel 
which lay near to press out the w'atcr as much as 
possible.) ‘ I am sorry there is not a looking-glass 
in the room ; but 1 can fetch one, if you Uke.’ 

I saw that this w-as meant for sarcasm, so 
pleasantly responded : ‘Yes, ijlease.’ 

* It ’s at the top of the house,’ she grumbled. 

‘In that case I will excuse you from fetching 

it,* I replied, with amiable condescension. 

She vraited a moment to recover that, and 
then said; ‘You are not going to stop to lunch 
then ? * 

‘ No. Does that surprise you V 


‘ Yes ; it does.* 

‘Ah, that shews you may be mistaken some- 
times.* ^ 

She seemed to hesitate a moment as to whether 
she should carry on the war or not ; and then, I 
suppose, concluded to defer it, though she took 
unnecessary pains to shew that it was only deferred, 
frowning angry defiance at luc as she went out of 
the room. 

She presently returned with the message that 
her master thought I could not be sufficiently 
rested, and hoped I would stay to luncheon ; add- 
ing, with a grim smile : ‘ He is not accustomed to 
ladies who are given to fainting ; and does not 
know how soon they can sometimes get over it,* 

‘ Your master is very kind ; but I must go now.’ 

‘ If you would not be persuaded, I was to give 
you this.* 

‘ I am much obliged to him,* I replied, taking 
the letter she offered ; I really could not honestly 
add, ‘and to you ;* but bade her good-day as pleas- 
antly as I could. She opened the room-door, and 
then the liall-door, still as it were under protest, 
and with the same expression of disapproval on her 
face. * I suppose it is a disagreeable manner that 
is natural to her,* I thought, as I turned away. 

I walked slowly to the Park, where I sat down 
and rested awhile ; then went on again towards 
home — if I could give the place I found shelter in 
so eu]ihernistic a name — trying to get used to the 
idea of my good fortune, and to think over the 
arrangements that had to be made for my flitting. 
Put I was not yet efjual to anything in the way of 
sustained thought, only conscious, in a pleasant, 
dreamy kintl of way, that a heavy burden yras 
lifted off my shoulders, and that life would now 
be more endurable for the next lew months. 

The fresh air was <loing me good ; awl by the 
lime I had reached the house ^vhere 1 lodged, 
situated in a by-street west of the Park, I had 
begun to recover my mental equilibrium. But 1 
fjincv my first proceeding after reaching my room 
made Becky, the .'small maid who occasionally did 
errands for me, think that I had taken leave of my 
sense.**. 

‘ A chop, and a sixpenny cak(3, and a quarter of a 
pound of best butter, and an ounce of tea and 
sugar!’ she repeated, staring at me with widely 
opened eyes, while she ran over the items, pausing 
at each, as though to remind me of \Yhat 1 was 
doing. 

‘ 1 am expecting company, Becky,* I replied, 
with what was meant for a reassuring smile. 

But l^ccky was not io be so easily reassured. 
‘Then give" them a penny’o’th of shrimps, and 
keep the choj) and the cake for yourself when they 
arc gone,* she earnestly advised. 

‘ But it is some one 1 care very much for, Becky,’ 
I replied ; ‘ and 1 can quite afford it now— I can 
indeed.’ 

Very reluctantly she took the nmney, and went 
off with a grave face to do my bidding. Then I 
sat down with pencil and paper to make certain 
cal culal ions. I possessed fifteen shillings and six- 
pence. in money, my clothes, and a certain packet 
of my dear mother’s old-fashioned jew-ellery, with 
a few words written on the outside to the ellect 
that, iu the event of either illness or death, the 
contents WTre to be sold to defray expenses. 1 had 
spoken truly enough in alluding to my sot& ncAl. 
I had had a hard tight for existence i'or five long 
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weary months, during which time I had been able 
to obtain no better empl^ment than such os was 
to be had from shops. Embroidery, screen-paint- 
ing, wool-work illuminating, I tried them all in 
turn, with very slight success in the matter of 
remuneration J * ladies’ being, I found, looked upon 
ratlier suspiciously as workers, and as a rule, ex- 
pected to give a great deal more labour for small 
pay than do the ‘ regulars,’ as they are called. This 
arises, or did arise — women are getting wiser in 
these days — from the false delicacy of a few, who 
preferred keeping np the fiction that they were 
only playing at \vork, and so deteriorated the value 
of gentlewomen as w'orkers. I soon found that it 
was hopeless to expect to earn a living that way ; 
and as I had not tlie experience in teaching which 
I believe^ to be necessary for a governess to have, 
there seemed little else to turn to than that of 
obtaining an engagement as companion. After 
the expenses of my mother’s funeral had been 

r iid, I found mysedf almost destitute ; and though 
had contrived to exist since, it ^vas a kind of 
existence which could not go on much longer. 
And yet there w’as a bright future before me, if I 
could contrive to get through the next eight or ten 
months. I 

Eight years before the commencement of this . 
story, I was on the eve of marriage with Philip , 
Dallas, and we w’cre to set out on a voyage to i 
Jamaica immediately afterward?. Certain "planta- 
tions there, belonging to his elder brother, were \ 
going to ruin for want of an interested overlooker j 
on the spot. Edward Dallas <lid not wholly ! 
depend upon the i»roperty, and was not inclined to • 
exile himself ; but as he appeared still less inclined 
to aflvonce his brother’s fortunes in England, Philip 
and I agreed to go out and reside in .lamaica mitil | 
he had made a competency, which we liad every . 
reason to believe might be done in the course of a ’ 
few years. ^Xe were young (both one-and-twenty), I 
and strong, and energetic ; and h(*])ed, by careful ; 
living, to be able to return in time to enjoy the * 
best part of our lives iu Old England. The one \ 
and only thing which caused us to licsitate was the ! 
dread of leaving my dear mollior. Put she wouM ’ 
not hear of Philip sacrificing his prospects, or of j 
my remaining with her. Unselfish as slic was j 
clear-sighted, she cliecrfiilly assured us she \vould i 
be more happy in the rellection that her (diild was | 
the wife of a good man, and well cared for, than j 
in keeping me by her side. She wa.s so immis- ; 
takably iu earnest, that w^e felt Wit were really ! 
doing wliat would most conduce to her happine-s j 
in obeying her. She had her small pen-ion, which 1 
'piiie sufficed for her needs ; and as she pointed i 
out to us, she was altogether better situated than 1 
many mothers. There .seemed every rciason for j 
hoj)ing that sIjc would live to a good old age, and i 
we persuaded ourselves that we should be in Eng- 
land again in time to be a comfort to her declining 
years. 

We had few friends, mother and I. Her limited 
means, find perhaps a little of the morbi<l sensi- 
tiveness which the refined poor are apt to acquire, 
prevented her moving in the society she was so 
well fitted for ; and as yeans went by, she gradually 
drifted a^ay from old associations without making 
new ones. ^ By my father’s family (in which my 
father w-as’the only son) she had never been much i 
n^diceG ; and after his dealli, which took place I 
when I was a child, they entirely ignored her. j 


She had accepted the position — which now entailed 
straitened circumstances — and proudly kept aloof 
from them. It was perhaps natural enough that 
the Haddons of Haddon snould not approve the 
marriage of their only son with the vicar’s penni- 
less daughter ; the match was perhaps not a very 
prudent "one, but they ought not to have forgotten 
that she was a gentlewoman. So little, how- 
ever, did the loss of their favour 'trouble us, that 
it had come to he a jest between my mother and 
me to threaten each other with the Haddons of 
Haddon when any little financial difficulty arose ; 
a jest which made us more inclined to be satisfied 
w'ith things as they were. We could imagine 
nothing more humiliating than being oblig'fea to 
apply to the Haddons of IladdOn for aid of any 
kind. 

My modest trousseau was prepared, and every- 
tliing packed ready for transport to the vessel in 
which our passage was taken. It was the evening 
before our wcdiling-day, and Philip and I had 
been for a walk in a quiet silent fashion of onr 
own, taking farewell of ilie old country. We 
Avalked through part of the city, at peace in the 
soft summer moonlight after its day of unrest ; 
and turning into a church where evening service 
was going on, knelt down unseen in one of the 
high pews to join in the prayers. Then wc 
turned our steps homewards— it would ever be 
home ti) us where my dear mother was — onr hearts 
too full for words. 

I was to spend tlie remainder of this last nigbt 
alone with her ; and a? we had previiaisly agreed 
to do, fMiilip and I ])arted at the door. Ah," l*hili}) ! 
how good and trin‘, how liandsuine you looked as 
you stood there lingering to say a few last -words, 
befon) J entered the hoii.-e I 

‘Our last parting, Mary! God bless you, dear 
wife. Try to make our mother believe what 
you will be to mo ; it will be her best coinf»)Vt ; 
and remind Iier of our agreeincut, No tears 
to-monow.’ 

Ah, me ! ha<l sorrow not been too de^p for tears, 
there W'ould liave been notliing else on the morrow. 

I ran lia-tilv up-stairs— ive had secured conifortaidc 
lodgings with a res]>eetahlc family for her— and 
opened the <ioor, looking towards Jier accustom*‘d 
sent as I half-uttered some little loving s])eeeh ; 
only hall'-ultered it, and then broke down with a 
cry of alarm. My mother was lying on the fioor 
in w'liat, for the fn*st few moiiniiits, L imagined 
to be a faintiijg-fit. Alas! it w'as more serious 
than that. Whether the cause W’as physical (»r 
mental, I know not ; it is most probable that she 
had sullered more about the n]>proaching sey)ara- 
tion between us than she herself wouhl allow ; 
hut she was taken up a helydess and incurahle 
invalid, who would never again he able to nnive 
from her couch. 'I'hiit wa? the fiat issued by the 
medical men on the hriglit May moniing W'hich 
was to have seen me a hay»py bride. 

It w'as very hard for Philip ; and as might 
naturally bo cxi>ected, he for a wliile found it 
difficult to accede to the sinldcn change in his 
prospects. But 1 knew he was not likely to blame 
me for acting as I did, after the first bitterness of 
disappointment was over. After a hurried inter- 
view with his brother, in which the latter insisted 
uyion Ids kee])ing to liis bomi, and setting sail 
with or without me, Philip entreated me to go 
through the ceremony wdth him, and let him at 
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least feel that he was leaving a wife. I might 
soon he left motherless, he pleaded ; and in that 
case, it would be so much easier for me to follow 
him as his wife. 

My courage almost gave way. I was sorely 
tempted to yield. But the doctors had said 
that, though my dear mother niight not live 
very long, there was just a possibility that she 
might linger for years. My mother might be 
excused for looking at the question only as it 
aflected her child ; and she entirely aided with 
Philip in wishing me to become his wife, since 
I insisted upon remaining with her. But I had 
to think for him ; and strength was given me to 
act according to my perception. So long as my 
mother was spared to me, she must be my care, 
and Philip must remain unfettered. That was 
my decision ; and they could not turn me from 
it "by any amount of persuasion. The following 
day Pliifip set forth alone, and I remained with 
my mother. But if, in his disappointment, he 
was a little liard with me at the time, his fii*st 
letter shewed that he blamed me no longer. 

I know now it never occurred to him that my 
mother’s income niight die with her. He had 
been content to take a penniless bride ; and if he 
gave a thought to my mother’s money, it was only 
to rejoice that she had enough until he could more 
amply provide for her. Pi‘id(*, self-reliance, or 
])(‘rluips a little of both, prevented my tedliug him 
at the last. 

She lived nearly eight years after his departure. 
Philil), witlr whom 1 had C(>rresponded all that 
lime, was beginning to write hopefully of being 
to return within a twelvemonth, and I tried 
to struggle on unaided. What I sliould have done 
bail things come to the worst, 1 know not. There 
was Edward Dallas ; but he >vas a liard man, w'ho 
liad taken a great deal more kindly to the dtday 
tliaii he had to our marriage, and I did not choose 
that he should know liis brothers future wdfe 
lUMjuired his charity. And there w'ero the Haddons 
ol lladdon, I told myself, with a forlorn attemjit at 
the old Jest. 

Mcaiiliiiie, I’li dip’s letters arrived rcgularl}”, full 
of life, and Itivc, and hope, lie ha<l succeeded 
b«*yond his expectations. The estate had rapidly 
I increased in value under his luanageinent. Before 
j he liad been there a yeai‘, he was able to tlictate 
terms to his brother, and had since actec^ os manag- 
ing partner, wdth everything in his own hamls. 
Before she died, my dear nn^tlier had the ha])i>i- 
ncss of believing that Philip and I W’ould soon be 
united and living in alllucnce. It was her greatest 
comfort to know that 1 never regretted my deci- 
sion, and that Pliilip had come in time to say that 
he loved and trusted me all the more for having 
kqjt to it. 

As years passed on, there had been observable 
in Philip’s letters just the grow'th of mind which 
might have been expected in the man I had known 
at twenty-one. I on my side tlid my best to 
make my mental growdh worthy of his. But of 
late, when I looked at the portrait in my locket of 
the fair, frank, almost boyish lace of my lover, I was 
conscious of a certain uneasiness slowly but surely 
taking root in ray heart, though 1 told myself 
that of course he could not look like that now. 
Did ha also remember the years that had passed, 
w hen he looked at the portrait he had of me / Did 
he reflect that a woman of nine-and-twenty could 


no longer look like a girl ? But these reflections 
disturbed me only occasionally, and were soon put 
aside as unworthy of the woman he loyed. He 
loved 9716, 80 what mattered my age ? 

FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 

THE BRIGADE OP FOOT GUARDS. 

This famous band of British soldiers has always 
played an important part in the annals of this 
country, and its services afford an example of 
what our army has been in the past, and what 
England hopes it will be in the future. The 
brigade consists of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Fu.silier Corps; the first having three battalions, 
and the others two each. Each regiment is distinct 
in itself, and is possessed of its own traditionary 
records, although the brigade has likewise tradi- 
tions common to the trio which extend over a 
period of more than two hundred years ; for these 
splendid corps have ever been inseparable, though 
each is in possession of an orderly-room of its own 
at the Horse Guards, where its affairs are con- 
ducted, and where are kept, amongst many inter- 
esting souvenirs, its records and State colour or 
flag. The latter is an elaborate standard, used only 
on special state occasions, such as the coronation, 

I mounting guard on the sovereign's birthday, 

I &c. ; and is of crimson silk, richly embroidered 
j with gold, and edged with gold fringe, and bearing 
I in the Centre of its silken folds the names of the 
I battles in wdiicli the regiment to which it belongs 
has been engaged. 

‘ The oldest of the three regiments is the Cold- 
stream, which, W’hen the brigade is paraded, takes 
up its position as such on the left of the line ; the 
Grenadier regiment comes next in point of senior- 
ity, and occupies the right; while the Fusilier — the 
youngest regiment — forms up in the centre. This 
formation may appear mysterious to non-militaiy 
readers, as, according to popular notions, the oldest 
regiment always occupies the right of the line ; 
but this is not so, for the true reason is, that 
the Grenadiers occupy the right because of the 
particular service which their title signifies, the 
grenadier company of every regiment being the 
iirst comj)any. 

The proper designation of the three corps is as 
i follows: 1. The Grenadier or First Regiment of 
I Foot Guards. S. Tlie Coldstream Guards. 3. The 
I Scots Fusilier or Third Regiment of Foot Guards. 

' This is the order in wdiich they stand when on 
! the right of the army, and it will be seen that 
! although there is a first and third regiment of 
Foot Guards, there is, nominally, , no second^ the 
Coldstreams never being officially designated by 
any number. The reason for this will presently 
appear; aVd in the meantime we will take the 
regiments in regular order, and narrate, as briefly 
as possible, the history of each, together with 
some deeds of daring performed by individual 
members of them, and the collective achievements 
of the brigade: • • 

The Grenadier Guards, as just mentioned, talces 
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the right of the British army when in line. It is of the English inonurcliy ; and while marching 
looked upon as the premier corps of our infantrv, to London they met with, an enthusiastic recep* 
and laised under the foUowins circum- tjon in the V'T. 


ana ia.«u une iouu«ing c.rLua.- j III the nieantirao Colonel Kussell, an 

I stances. In the year 1655, CromweU having aUied ^Id loyalist officer, had raised a corps which be 
himself with Louis XIV., Charles (II.) quitted called "the ‘King’s Regiment of Guaixis;^ and on 
the French coast and joined, the Spaniards the arrival of Charles it was united with the 
in the Netherlands against the king of France. ‘Royal Regiment of Guaids wliich came with him. 
The loyal English who shared the prince’s exile After the Restoration, the ^ 

were enroUed m 1657, and formed into six regi- ,.^Tower Hill to take the oath of allegiance to 
ments. The first of these was called the Koyal ^ they repudiated the 

Regiment of Guards.’ 1 here after a time it became Oommonwcaltli, they Avere ordered to lay down 
disbanded, through the inability of the exiled their arms. Having obeyed this order with the 
prince to maintain it intact ; and its members utmost alacrity, they w^re commanded to take 
were compelled to wander about the continent, them up again in the king’s service as the First, 
many of them being reduced so low as to beg for ^cond, and Tliird Regiments of Foot Guards. The 


‘*‘on dll^fetoSn of Charles IT. the regiment ‘'f Coldstreamers, to the astonishment of the Wng, 


First and Tliird Regiments did so with cheers ; but 


was again assembled, and returned to its native { 


land, w'here, under circumstances which will be (Jija^ies of General Iilonk. 


who was present, stood firm. 

‘Why does your regiment hesitate?* inquired 


narrated in connection Avilh the Coldstreams, it 
became the First Regiment of Foot Guards. 


‘ May it please your Majesty,’ said the stern old 
soldier, lowering the point of liis sword, ‘ the CoLl- 


At Waterloo, this regiment particularly distin- streamers are yuur Majesty’s devoted servants ; but 
guished itself by totally defeating the Grenadiers after the service they liave had the honour of 
of the French Imperial GuarJ.s, and thus won a I rendering to your Highness, they cannot consent 
chaplet which will for ever he associated with its l>e to any corps in your Maje.-ty's 

Mme for after the battle the Prince Regent con- < 

ferred upon it the title of Grenadier Guards in second to none. Let them take up tladi’ arms 
honour of the event. Every Briton must remember Coldstream Regim.-nt of Foot Guards.’ 

with pride the glorious charge of the Guards on Monk rode back to the line and comnmnifaitcl 
that occasion, when, lying down (to avoid the gall- the king’s decision to the regiment. It had a 
ing fire of the French artillery) until their oppo- magical ellect. The arms were instantly raised 

amid frantic cries of ‘ Long live the king ! * Since 


nents were within a few yards of the supposed “““‘I fmntic cries of ‘ J.ong live the king !’ Since 
breach in the British line, they sprang up at the 

mape and hept-thri ling words of ‘ Up, Guards, ^1.,: regiment has had a part in every imiKirtant 
and at them, ascribed to the Duke oM\clling- which has taken place during the two 

ton; and after pouring a tremendous volley into hundred and twenty-six years of its exisleiice, 
the devoted ranks of Ney’s followers, rushed madly and has on many occasions greatly distinguishe<l 
forward to a splendid and complete victory. itself. Its colours bear the Avordf» 3-.ijicelles, Egy])t 

The Duke of Cambridge is the present colonel (with the Sphinx), Talavera, Barrosii, Peninsula, 
of the regiment, and its colours bear the words alerloo, Alma, lukerman, and Seviistopol. And 

Lincelles, Corunna (at wliich battle it was the badge oi the regiment is the stm of Lrnnswick 
only xef^ent of the Guards present), Banosa, Barter and motto, • Hm* soU qia vvdy 

Peninsula, W' aterloo, Alma, Inkerman, and Sevas- j ^ g^ots Fusilier Guards was raised previous to 
topol. The badge of the regiment is a grenade, the Restoration, and did good service as a part of the 
which is likewise borne on the colours, together Parliamentary army. Though generally bidievctl 
with the royal cipher Avithin the garter, and the to be of Scotch origin, such is not the i’act, for the 
words, ‘ Iloni soit qni mat y penscJ regiment originally came from Ireland, and Avas 

The Coldstream Guards was raised in the year an Irish corps, its name being taken from its first 
1650 ; but it was in 1660 that it marched from the founder Scot ; hence Setd^ Fusiliers ; 


little town of Coldstream (from whence it derives r iw ® 

. Tt • 1 rn 1 T 1 has, however, tor many years past been comi)OScd 

Jte name), near Eenvick-on-Tweed to London, principally of .Scotchmen ; and after the Crimean 
under the command of its first colonel, George \yQj Queen’s permission was given to the 
Monk (afterwards Duke of Albemarle), for the ex- appointment of a band of pipers in Highland garb 
press purpose of re.otoring the moTiarchy by pLicing to each of the tAvo battalions. But, as avc have seen 
Charles II. on the throne. Monk was a general above, tlie Cohlstreamers are the genuine Scotcli 
in the Parliamentary forces and an admiral of tlie corps. There is little known authoritatively about 
fleet, and owing to this latter fact the regiment is movements of the Fusiliers previous to the 

pennitted to bear upon its Queen’s colour a small they took up aims in the king’s service 

Union-jack, in honour of its first colonel’s naval Regiment of Foot Gua^ bmw 

w interesting and important event its brilliant 

rank ; a proud pn vilege not appertaining to any gervices have equalled those of its sister regiments 
other regiment in the service. on eA^ery occasion. 

•Thee ^gallant Coldstream ers,* as they Avere The regimental badge is the star of the order 
caUed, materially assisted in the happy restoration of St Andrew, with tlie thistle, and the words, 
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* Nemo me impune lacemt* (No o.ne touches me 
with impunity). On its colours are the words 
Lincelles, Egypt (with the Sphinx), Talavera, Bar- 
rosa, Peninsula, Waterloo, Alrna, Inkerman, and 
Sevastopol. 

Here wo must remark that time-honoured tra- 
ditions are amongst the most treasured posses- 
sions of British regiments, for there is hardly a 
corps in our army without a history of its own. 
And by some means or another, every soldier, 
from the colonel to the smallest drummer-boy, who 
takes a pride in his profession, becomes acquainted 
with these traditions, and cherishes them with 
jealous care ; for in those tattered colours which 
are home proudly before him, he views the record 
and visible embodiment of deeds of valour, and 
resolves, when in the battle-field, that no action 
of his shall sully the proud history of Lis corps. 
Nelson’s celebrated signal at Trafalgar trebled the 
strength and pluck of the force under his com- 
mand ; and so likewise, in the heat of a battle on 
land, the magic words * Coldstreamers ! ’ ‘ Fusiliers ! * 
‘ Black Watch ! * (whichever the regiment may be) 
have precisely the same effect, by conjunng up 
in every man’s breast that esj^it cle corps without 
wiiich a regiment w'oiild be an utter nonentity. 
1’he soldier of every nation is, as a rule, very 
sen'<itive with regard to the name and distinctive 
badges of his regiment, and none more so than 
the British soldier. Take the,se away, as some 
have actually proposed to do ; simply number the 
regiments from right to left ; give them a universal 
l>adge, with clothing of the same pattern ; or, in 
other words, destroy that regimental organisation 
which lias made the British army famous, and 
much of the romance and lieroism of the British 
soldier is gone. 

The uniform of the Guards has undergone many 
changes since the Restoration, at which time it 
w'as of a very ncvit and picturesque character. The 
bearskin head-dress of the present day is a com- 
paratively modem adoption, and was introduced 
into the ICiiglisli army by the Duke of Wellington, 
in imitation of those worn by Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard ; while the present pattern tunic and waist- 
belt Bupersedwl the swallow-tailed coats and clumsy 
cross-belts which were in use so recently as the 
year 1855, 

The three regiments, although doing duty prin- 
cipally in Ijondon, have at all critical moments 
in the nation’s history been ordered abroad, to 
share in the glorious task of facing the foreign 
enemies of their country ; and wc find them ac- 
quitting themselves nobly beneath the banriers of 
Marlborough, Moore, and Wellington. At the 
battle of Fonteiioy occurred that evcr-memorable 
scene, when for the first time the English and 
French Guards found themselves face to face, 
and both corps hesitated, from a noble sense of 
chivaliy, to commence the attack. At length, 
Lord Charles Hay, a captain of the English 
Guards, called out : ‘ Gentlemen of the French 
Guards, lire ! * But with characteristic courtesy 
and sang-froid, the French cominauder replied : 

* Ucnllernen, we never fire first ; fire you first ! ’ 

The Coldstreamers and Fusiliers in 1801 pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, where, beneath the shadow of 
the Pyramids, tliey gained fresh laurels against 
the French ; and the former so distinguished 
themselves as to win the distinctive bodge (a red 
plume) which they wear to this day on the right 


side of their bearskin caps. For their services in 
Egypt both corps were permitted to bear upon 
their colours the word ‘Egypt’ with the Sphinx 
above it. Again, all through the Peninsular War 
the Guards did gallant service, which culminated 
in that noble and irresistible charge at Waterloo 
which crushed Napoleon’s power, and placed Eng- 
land upon the pinnacle of fame. 

Many are the deeds of daring which have been 
done by individual members of these famous 
regiments, both officers and men ; but as those 
of the former rarely fail to be blazoned forth to 
the world, it will be our pleasant task in these 
pages to record a few instances of the deeds 
performed by heroes of humbler rank. Unrecorded 
deeds are like hidden jewels, and it is not until 
they are exposed to the light of day, that the 
world marvels at tlieir value and W'orships them 
accordingly. At Waterloo the defence of Hougou- 
mont was intrusted to the Hank companies of the 
brigade of Guards, for it was the key of the English 
position, and orders w*ere isjsued that it was to be 
defended until not a stone was left of it. It con- 
sisted of an old farm-house and outlying buildings 
composed principally of wood ; and no sooner were 
the Guards posted there, than they began to loop- 
hole the walls and make every preparation for 
its defence. Against this place Napoleon sent 
tlic finest of liia troops, who, to the number of 
many thousands, made a desperate attack upon it, 
which lasted nearly the whole flay. Again and 
again were the French repulsed, only to renew the 
onset with greater vigour and determination ; but 
those live or si.x hundred Guardsmen were invin- 
cible in tlieir dogged tenacity, and would not yield 
even when the buildings were blazing around 
them. In the midst of the nuUee, a young sergeant 
of the Grenadiei's approached his commanding 
officer, and with tears in his eyes asked for a 
few moments’ leave to perform a brotherly duty. 
The astonishment of the officer was great, for but 
a few moments before he had occasion to remark 
the bravery of his subordinate’s conduct. 

‘ It must be something very important to take 
you away from your duty at this critical moment,’ 
said the officer with a gesture of impatience and a 
reproachful look. 

‘ See I ’ said the sergeant, pointing to a buildings 
which was in llames from top to bottom ; ‘ my 
brother lies there severely Avounded, and in a few 
moments more the roof will fall in : am I not, sir, 
to make an effort to save him ?’ 

‘ Go ! ’ said the officer ; ‘and may you be suc- 
cessful.’ 

Away sprung the young soldier ; and dashing 
into the midst of the flaming pile without the 
least hesitation, he emerged in a few seconds, 
singed and scorcned all over, but bearing upon his 
shoultlers a precious burden — his wounded and 
still living brother. Scarcely had he left tlio 
building ere the roof fell in with a, terrific crash, 
that was heard above the crackling of muskets 
and the booming of artillery. Bearing his brother 
to a protected spot, he laid him gently down, and 
instantly rejoined his company, where he arrived 
just in time to save his captain’s life ! 

In another part of the old farmyard of Hougou- 
mont stood the heavy wooden gate, which, of 
course, became a special object of attatk on the 
})art of the French ; and after several •Imiiw 
of hard and despei-ate fighting (during whrdi 
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many useless attempts to open the gate had been 
made), they at last succeeded in forcing it The 
moment was a critical one for the little garrison, 
and for a second or two, the defenders of the gate 
seemed stupefied ; but there is, seemingly, a hero 
for every occasion, and a stout-built sergeant of the 
Coldstreams, named Graham, stepped forward just 
as the enemy began to push in at the gate, and 
placing his shoulder to the heavy structure, he, with 
almost superhuman energy, shut it against the foe. 
The shoulders of twenty or thirty stout men Avere 
instantly laid against the gale until it could be 
barricaded inoro strongly than before ; and when 
the battle of Waterloo was won and lost, Hou^ou- , 
mont, though razed to the ground, remained i 
untaken. In addition to this brave act. Sergeant I 
Graham had also saved his captain’s life several 
times during that eventful day ; and when, some 
time al'terwartls, the Duke of Wellington was made | 
trustee of a legacj^ of one hundred pounds left i 
for the bmvest man at Waterloo, and had sent it to 1 
Captain Macdonald (the commander at llougou- I 
mont), the latter immediately returned it to the i 
Duke with the reply, that Sergeant Graham was 
the hero of Waterloo, for he had by his own 
strength saved- the British position. The sergeant | 
eventually received the legacy and a commission. | 
At the battle of the Alma, on the f2()th Septem- • 
her 1854, numerous instances of bravery occurred j 
in the ranks of the Guards, foremost amongst j 
which was the act of Sergeant Davis of the Scots j 
Fusiliers, who, when the ofiicer who was carrying | 
the regimental colour was sniTounded by the 
Russians and shot down, seized the sruTed emblem | 
of his regiment’s honour, and battling liis way 1 
forward single-liaiided, jdanted it triumphantly on | 
tlie summit of the hard- won height. | 

At Inkerman, the soltliers’ battle, the brave j 
Coldfitreamers — George Monk s Kulli Semndm . 
men — made heroes of themselves, and immortal- 1 
ised their name. They went into action with | 
sixteen officers and four hundred men ; and ‘ 
of this small number they had thirteen officers 
and more than two hundred men killed and , 
wounded. Eight of these oflirers were killeil, 
amongst them being Colonels Cowell, Elliott, and 
Mackinnon, W'ho fell in the act of leading their 
men on to the charge. At length the Grenadiers . 
and Fusiliers, after much severe fighting, cut their | 
way to the spot where their gallant comrades ! 
were being annihilated. Thus united, the thretj ! 
regiment'! bore down upon the enemy in a line of j 
dtiffle file (so fearfully had they sulfercd), and beat ■ 
thorn back doAvii the ravine. | 

When peace was proclaimed the Guards returned ’ 
home to receive the well-earned reward of their I 
prowess. All London turned out to welcome ' 
them, and a right hearty ivelcomc it was. Her 
Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort tvit- 
nessed the march of the three regiments from the 
balcony of Bi^ckiuglmm Palace, and the former 
waved her handkerchief to the brave fellows, as 
they passed on their way to Hyde I’ark, with their 
ranks broken by the people, who, in their enthu- 
siasm, demanded to shake hands with the popular 
heroes. In Hyde Park, they were received by the 
home, battalions with military honours, and were 
afterwards reviewed by the Queen, when, as a 
mark of high honour, the Criiiieau battalions were 
p^mitted to march past their soven ign with their 
tiitfered ensigns flying instead of bmng lowered 


in the usual way. They had nobly shewn their 
fidelity to Queen and country, and those fl/ying 
colours was a simple but touching acknowledg- 
ment of the fact. Indeed, the reception of these 
regiments was quite an ovation ; and never had 
soldiers better deserved the honours bestowed 
upon them. 

A RAILWAY TRIP IN JAPAN. 

Five years ago the only means by .which com- 
munication was kept up between the rapidly 
growing settlement of Yokohama and the capital 
of the empire, Yedo, was by the Tocaido— the 
I great main road — or by sea. As the steamers on 
I the latter route Avere under Japanese guidance, 

* and as blowings-up and runnings-aahore wore 
■ unpleasantly frequent, the majority of travellers 
I chose the land-route. And even by this way the 
i annovanccs and accidents were so serious and so 
1 frefpient, that few, except those Avho had pressing 
I business on hand, or Avho Avere ardent explorers, 
i chose to leave the security of the European settle- 
I meiit at all ; so it may be said that until the 
I introduction of railways, Yedo remained almost 
; unknown to Europeans. A rackety four-horse 
I A’an, barring accidents, made the journey and 
; ndunied every day. The road Avas execrable, 
j and the people of the Aullages along the route 
j generally ill-dispo?e«l to Mvhitc barbarians.’ A 
I week of fierce sun converted the trick into a bed 
I of dust, a day of rain turned it into an almost 
impassable quagmire. Overturnings and break- 
I downs* were of daily occurrence ; ami the safe 
1 arrivill at the capita! was hailed as an unlookcd- 
I for pleasure and surf>rise. English enterprise, how- 
I ever, backed by English goltl, has changed the 
j order of things ; and the ]>ilgrimage which forrn- 
, erly ocenjued five hours and cost ten dollars may 
! now be performed in forty minutes by rail at the 
comparatively reasonable ]>rice of one tloUar. 

The Yokohama terminus is admirably suited to 
the requirements of the public, and it is ditficiilt 
to stand there, Burrouiided by waiting-rooiUH, 
cloak-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and ticket-offices, 
jo'Stlcd by diminutive natives clad in the orth«>d(^v 
Lritisli porter costume, rending by-laws, adver- 
tisements, and notices in English, and realise, the 
fact that one is in the mystic land of Japan, fiftetiu 
thousand miles from Liidgate Hill, King’s 
or Edinburgh. 

Everything is British belonging to the railway 
itself. The locomotives are Sheffield built, and 
are driA'oii by brawny specimens of the Angli>- 
Saxonracc, aided by native stoker-s. The carritiges 
are from Birmingham — constructed on the Ameri- 
can princii)le — that is, with a passage running from 
end to end, so that the guard may walk through 
the train. Every signal-post, switch, and lamp 
comes from England. The officials are almost 
Avithout exception ^Samourai’ — men of good 
birth, and have taken Avonderfully to their change 
of profession ; the guards are even leaniing to 
jump in and out of the trains Avhen in motion 
with the precision and agility of those at home. 
In fact during the short journey between Yoko- 
hama and Yedo one is transjmrtcd for a while 
into the old country ; and one only has to shut tiie 
eyes to the quaint forms and faces of the passengers 
and the peculiarity of the scenery, to make the 
illusion complete. 
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Leaving Yokohama, the train crosses the spit of 
land connecting the settlement with the promontory 
known as Kawasaki Point, passes throng the 
pleasure part of the town — a sort of suburb, con- 
sisting entirely of large tea-houses and places of 
entertainment, and stops at the first station, Kana- 
gawa. This was originally intended^ to be the 
foreign port, but objections were raised by the 
European merchants that the depth of water was 
insuificient to admit of large vessels anchoring 
conveniently near, so that, in spite of governincnt 
opposition, the present port of Yokohama was 
chosen. To this day, however, all official docu- 
ments are dated from Kanagawa, and not from 
Yokohama. 

Kanagawa, a long straggling village on the 
Tocaido or great road, has always been a hotbed 
of disaffection towards foreigners. Many a bloody 
record still tells of the days wfficn the proud 
‘ Saraourai* or officers felt that they were scarcely 
doing their duty towards their country in allowing 
a European to pass unmolested on the road ; and 
even now, though feudalism, Samourai, and all have 
been swept away by the march of civilisation, one 
cannot ride or walk along the narrow street with- 
out being saluted as a * beast’ or ‘ foreign invader.’ 
TJie temples which were the first residences of the 
foreign consuls still exist, but the natives have 
carefully wiped away all traces of foreign occupa- 
tion, and tluiy are now’ used, as formerly, for pur- 
poses of IJuddhist or ‘Shinto’ worship. From 
Kanagawa the railway passes under the great road, 
and enters a broad fertile plain ablaze with many 
tinted crojis, fringed on the left hand by a pic- 
turesrpie range of hills, and bounded on the right 
by the sea. The peasants arc becoming accustomed 
to the sight of the locomotive and its string of 
carriages, and rarely stop on their path or rest 
from their work to gaze? at wliat w’as but a few 
months back a w’onderful phenoineiiou. But the 
})ack-horses are less tractable, nml dance and 
pirouette in all directions till the noise is over. 

Tsurumi, a little village, also on the Tocai<lo, 
is the next station. It is the centre of the snipe 
district, and on Saturdays and Sundays the little 
jjJatform is crowded with knickerbockered Britons 
with their dog.s ; Frenchmen, fantastically arrayed 
in sporting costume , Israelites; sailors anel soldiers 
from the men-of-war in harbour, armed w’ith OA^ery 
variety of ritie, musket, or blunderbuss, all bent 
nil viiuling through the ‘paddy ’ mud in the hopes 
<d’ making some sort of a bag. 

From Tsuriimi, the train glides through a deli- 
cious slrelcli of scenery — on the one side little 
villages nestle amidst the trees, and the deep blue 
ocean glitters away into the distance ; on the other, 
all is a romantic jiiniblc of hill, and w’ood, and 
<lale. Here .and there a tcmI temple roof brcak.s the 
sombre verdure of the hill-side, and at a certain 
]»oint a depression of the hills atfords the traveller 
a peep at the distant goblin-haunted range of 
mountains of which Oyama is the chief, behind 
which the pure wdiitc cone of the sacred mountain 
Fuji rises, solitary and grand, like a monarch in 
repose. All around is pure unadulterated rus- 
1 icity. The iron road cuts remorselessly through 
])leasant vales and wooded hills, but nothing is 
changed ; and if the visitor will take the trouble 
to explore on either side, he wdll find the old- 
world life of Japan still existing as it did centuries 
ago, when the only Europeans in the land were a 


few Portuguese missionaries and a small colony 
of Dutch traders cooped up in an island at 
Nagasaki. 

After a fifteen minutes’ run through this charm- 
ing country, Kawasaki— exactly half-way between 
Yokohama and Yedo— is reached. Here the down- 
train from the capital meets us, and there is a stop 
of a few minutes. 

Kawasaki was in the old days one of the most 
important towns on the great road. On their way 
from Kiyoto to Yedo, from the western capital to 
the eastern, the great lords made Kawasaki their 
last halting-place, and one may yet see the shadows 
of the great feudal age of Japan in the magnificent 
tea-houses scattered through the town. Like the 
old coadiing inns on our great main roads in 
England, these tea-houses have lost idmost all 
their ancient prosperity, as the turmoil of revolu- 
tion, and above all the accomplishment of the 
railway, have diverted almost all the traffic from 
this pait of the Tocaido. In one or two of the 
houses, however, splendidly adorned and painted 
suites of apartments, pretty gardens, ana huge 
ranges of out-buildings, still attest the former 
.S})lfciidour of the age ; and although fowls and half- 
wild curs have made the stabling and out-houses 
their home, and although the numerical strength 
of the domestics is not sufficient to keep the dust 
and cobwebs away from the gaily screened rooms, 
the proprietors still sliew the remains with some 
pride, and at the instigation of a cup of ‘sak^’ 
will tell many a quaint story of the doings in those 
half-forgotten days and sigh that they can never 
return. • 

Moreover Kaw’asaki is the starting-point for 
pilgrims to two of the most celebrated shrines in 
this part of the countr)', so that notwithstanding 
the decay of its prosperity, Kawasaki is still suffi- 
ciently full of life and animation, well fitted to 
repay a visit from the student of Japanese life 
and niaiinei’s. Within ten minutes’ w’alk rises 
the huge fane of, Kobo-Daishi, a Buddhist saint 
of great i-enown and the reputed originator 
of the syllabary now in common use. Hither 
repair on certain days aniuially, from all parts 
of the empire, troops of pilgrims of both sexes 
and all ages, attired in holiday costume, and 
though nominally on devotional exercise bent, 
from the exuberance of their spirits and the 
time they pass in the surrounding pleasure-houses, 
not at all inclined to forego the enjoyment of a 
holiday. 

Farther away from the town is the almost 
equally celebrated shrine of Ikigami, dedicated to 
lyeyas, the great self-raised priest who founded the 
Tokugawa line of emperors, beautifully situated on 
a solitary deeply wooded hill. This is one of the 
sweetest spots near Yokohama. The most complete 
calm reigns over everything, only broken occasion- 
ally the tinkle of the old temple bell and the 
monotonous drone of the officiating priests, or by the 
wind murmuring through the great trees. Scat- 
tered about around a pagoda of quaint proportions 
arc the tombs of many of the old feudal lords 
— quaint curious examples of that reverence for 
the dead so characteristic of the Japanese as of 
all oriental nations. Except during the pilgiim 
sejison, until the opening of the railway, one might 
wander about these solitudes for hours without any 
chance of being disturbed. Now, however, that the 
railway has brought Ikigami within easy access of 
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Yokohairia, the on the hill have become a 

favomite resort of picnic parties and pleasure- 
seekers from the great foreign settlement, N e w tea- 
houses have sprung up around the base of the hill, 
and the place is rapidly assuming the tea-garden 
character which has too often degraded beautiful 
spots near Yokohama. At Kawasaki, the river 
runs wliich nominally is the boundary beyond 
which foreigners may not explore. The law insist- 
ing on this, however, is far more honoured in 
tlie breach than in the observance, and not a day 
passes without scores of foi’cigners crossing the 
new bridge. 

From Kawasaki the train speeds through huge 
apple-orchards, till the houses become more fre- 
quent and less detached, and now skirting the sea, 
one visibly approaches a large city, close to whicli 
are anchored men-of-war, merchant- vessels, and 
junks. 

The train stops at Shinagawa, the last station, 
at which, from its want of interest, there is but 
little temptation for the visitor to alight. The 
only pleasing bit to break the monotony of 
duU-colourcd hovels is the stately demesne and 
foreign-built mansion of one of the most ardent , 
supporters of the ‘Advance’ School of Japanese 
politicians. Soldiers, coolies, and h)W-class women 
seem to compose the street population of this 
suburb ; whilst every other house is either a 

* rowdy ’ tea-house or a ‘ buvette ’ of the com- 1 

monest type. Equestrians and pedestrians there- I 
fore, if Europeans, may look out for a repetition of 
the scowls and abuse of Kanagawa. Leaving the 
station, and proceeding towards the terminus within 
the city gates, the train passes the temple, formerly 
the seat of the British Legation, where the murder- 
ous attack was made by hired bravoes of the anti- I 
European party in Japan on Sir ButJjerford Alcock I 
and suite, some years back. Fartlier on a collection I 
of hovels — for otherwise they cannot be designated j 
— situated on a high hill, was, till a 3 "ear ago, the ; 
scat of English diplomatic power in Japan, j 

The train passes on over the sites of old 

* Yashikis ’ or palaces, and through the once ev ten- 
sive hunting-grounds of the great prince of Tosa, 
skims the vast barren tract which still marks tlie ■ 
disastrous fire of 1871, and finally enters the Yedo 
terminus. The station is the exact counterpart of 
that at Yokohama, and is situated in the busiest . 
part of the capital, close to the ‘Foreign Con- 
cession,’ wlmre the Europeans chiefly reside, and 
within ten minutes’ w’alk of the celebr*it(;d ‘ Nihon 
Bashi ’ or Bridge of Japan, from which all dis- 
tances in the empire are measured. Outside the 
station are waiting carriages, ‘Jinrickishas’ — or 
chairs on wheels dragged by coolies— bi-caks, and 
even a Ilarnmersinitli built "omnibus ; fo that the 
travclloT has but to take his choice and be taken 
ariywher(‘. 'I’lie Jajianese and, strange to say, the 
Chinese (wlio have only just permitted a line to be 
made on thei^ sacred soil) have taken wonderfully 
to travelling by railway. All classes avail them- 
selves of it ; and it is sometimes amusing to observ^e 
how Young Japan tries to assume an air of non- 
chalance, and endeavours to aj)pear os if he had 
been accustomed to railwa 3 ^s all his life. Every 
train is crowded, especiall}^ on Sundays ; and the 
pilgrims bound for the capital from Mount Fuji 
or Oyarna, trail the foreign engine and train waiting 
f«r th«m at Kanagawa as a godsend and a saving 
of 'many hours of weary travelling and, what is 


more important, much cosh. The childish delight 
of the natives at being rattled over the ground at 
twenty miles an hour is ludicrous ; and although 
the novelty has worn off, there are still numbers 
who simply travel up and down the line for the 
sake of the sensation. 


A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 

Mr John 'Williams, landlord of the Ship and 
Amhor, Llcyrudrigg, had not deceived the little 
minister and myself with regard to the qualifica- 
tions of his horse. It was a high-stepping thorough- 
bred ; and notwithstanding that the roads were 
heavy with the rain of the previous day, we bowled 
along next morning at a famous rate on our way 
to Twellryst. Clouds of a somewhat suspicious 
character floated overhead, occasionally deprijpug 
us for a space of the sunshine, and the wind was 
perhaps too high to be altogether agreeable. But 
on the whole the weather was favourable ; and 
enlivened b}^ Mr Morgan’s instructive and cheerful 
conversation, the day’s trip promised to prove a 
pleasant one. For some time after leaving Lley- 
rudrigg we followed the regular coach-road, which, 
j though running for a little wav on a line with the 
I coast, very soon turns inland. Then quitting it 
for one n])on which was much less traflic, we 
found ourselves, at the close of three hours’ quick 
driving, again coming within sight of the blue 
ocean with its Ibam-llecked billows, and were told 
by Jonathan Williams, our hunch -backed, sinister- 
[ looking little driver, that we were nearing the 
Spike Rocks. Tlie S]uke Rocks ! how I shudder at 
the bare mention of that name, recalling as it 

does But I will not anticipate. Drawing 

up before a five-barred gate wliich led into an ex- 
tensive jdece of meadow-land bordering the shore 
and, as I afterwards found, crowning precipices 
which for nearly a mile in length descended in 
sheer walls to the sea, Jonathan rose in his seat, 
and pointed out with his whip the two rocks which 
wc had come hither to visit. They stood at some 
distance Irom the land — small, conical-shaped 
islands, bleak and sharp-pointed — their interest 
consisting, as we had been told, in their being a 
peculiarly favourite resort of a species of sea-bird. 
At certain seasons of the year, of which the present 
was one, the birds would collect here in thousands, 
covering the rocks from base to summit with a 
compact living mantle of whity-browii feathers. 
From the point at which our carriage stopped, 
however, the rocks were too far away for their 
clothing to be clearly visible; and we accordingly 
set off for a nearer inspection, warned by a shout 
from our driver, when wc had taken a few steps, to 
beware of the ‘Devil’s Holes.’ (So Mr Morgan 
translated the barbarous-sounding Welsh word he 
used.) ‘ Devil’s Holes ! WJiy, what can they be ? ’ I 
inquired. But my companion was no wiser with 
regard to the matter than myself, as he confessed 
with a shake of the head ; so we walked on, 
triLsting to our observation for enlightenment. 
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The enlightenment came sooner than we antici- 
pated, and was accompanied for me by a great 
shock. Under the influence of my new friend’s 
inspiriting society, I was feeling a light-hearted- 
ness to which I had long been a stranger; and 
upon observing before me a small round hollow in 
the field we were crossing, I was seized with a 
momentary impulse to run forward, as I might 
have done when a boy, and let the impetus of 
descending the near side carry me up the sloping 
grassy bank which I saw upon the farther one. 
Had I followed out that impulse, however, I 
sliould not now have been writing this story; for 
when close upon it, but not before, I perceived to 
my horror that the innocently seeming indentation 
of the ground was in reality an awful natural pit. 
Where the grassy slope terminated, instead of 
the green level I had expected to see, yawned a 
black chasm ; and looking downwards, I positively 
trembled as my eye sank into an abyss some 
hundred feet in depth, at the bottom of which, as 
lliongh it had been a gigantic caldron, appeared 
a seething mass of water, rolling and dashing itself 
against the rocky sides, and sending up a booming 
sound like the explosion of cannon. 

An exclamation of horror burst from my lips 
as this unexpected phenomenon met my sight, 
and drawing Mr Morgan backwards, I nervously 
entreated liim not to stand so near the edge. That 
‘Devils Hole* had filled me with the strangest 
s»;nsatioji of creeping dread ; and when presently 
wo came u])oii a second hollow in the meadow, I 
shrank from approaching it. The little minister, 
however, would not be deterred from doing so ; 
and from the manner in which I saw him walking 
loiiiid and round, curiously jieering over its side, 
1 was prepared for the aiinounceinont which he 
made upon rejoining me, that that too was a 
‘ l^levil's Hole ’ — larger but in other respects similar 
to the one I had seen. An involuntary shiver was 
almost the only comment 1 made upon this com- 
munication ; and as we continued our course, I 
looked apprehensively in all directions for fur- 
ther suspicious undulations of the gi’ound. But 
none presented themselves ; for like the Spike 
Itocks, these holes are hut two in number ; and 
when we had taken a survey of the Rocks— to luy 
mind the lesser curiosities of the district — we 
returned to our dog-cart. 

Words can scarcely express the relief I ex- 
perienced as I felt myself being carried swiftly 
away from the neighbourhood of these horrible 
pits. The state of my health possibly may have 
had something to do with it ; but my imagination 
certainly had been powerfully impressed with 
what was perhaps an exaggerated idea of their 
danger, and throughout the remainder of our drive 
I could talk of little else. Interested only in a 
lesser degree than myself, Mr Morgan joined me 
in conjectures as to the way in which they had 
been formed ; the probable depth of water con- 
tained ill them ; the manner in which they were 
connected with the sea, and so forth. But though 


each of us endeavoured by turns to draw Jonathan 
into the conversation, in order to extract informa- 
tion from him, our dwarfish driver either could 
not or would not afford us any. He did not 
know, he said, whether or not there had ever been 
an accident at the spot, and replied to all our 
questions with a shortness which — considering 
that he had chattered incessantly during the 
former part of the journey— made me think that 
for some reason or other the subject must be 
distasteful to him. 

Upon reaching Twellryst the little minister 
and I separated, with the understanding that we 
were to meet again at the inn at which we had 
put up, at four in the afternoon — that hour being 
as late a one as we thought it wise to appoint, 
on account of the necessity of getting back to 
Lleyrudrigg that night. 

A careful exploration of the ruins, wliich turned 
out to be very interesting ; a walk in the country ; 
and a saunter round the town, tilled up my time 
very agreeably; and arriving exactly as the clock 
struck the appointed hour, I found Mr Morgan 
already at the rendezvous. Our conveyance was 
then called for ; but to our annoyance, the driver 
was not forthcoming. He had strolled away 
from the hotel some time ago, we were told ; 
and when, eventually, the search for him ended 
in his discovery in a neighbouring public-house, 
he appeared to be a good deal the worse for liquor. 
The delay thus occasioned in starting upon our 
backward journey was the more vexatious because 
of the thieateuing aspect which during the last 
hour the weather had been assuming. Thick dark 
clouds had gnulually spread themselves over the 
entire sky, and the wind, as it moaned amongst the 
trees of a neighbouring orchard or whistled romid 
the corners of the inn, had a decidedly stormy 
sound. Naturally T am rather a passionate man, 
and at the lime of which I write my privjite troubles 
made me more than usually prone to irritation. 
It is scarcely to he wondered at then, that when, 
upon my Irieiurs calling Jonathan’s attention to 
these signs of the times, I observeil an impish look 
of satisfaction stealing over his fiice as though he 
were inwardly rejoicing in the anticipation of our 
getting a good wotting, in return for the scold- 
ing we had given him. Indeed, I had some diffi- 
culty in restraining my inclination to seize his 
horse-whip and lay it across his shoulders. I did 
restrain it, however ; ami when ready at length, 
we set off at full speed. This was so well kept 
up by Mr Williams’s excellent horse, that although 
we could not hoi>e to escape a drenching, we 
began to congratulate ourselves that after all we 
might get to Lleyrudrigg before very late in the 
evening. 

We had been for more than an hour upon 
the road and had made first-rate progress, when 
on a sudden tlie looked-for storm broke upon us 
with the utmost violence. In a few qioments the 
wind had risen to a hurricane, rendering our 
umbrellas entirely useless ; and it was only by 
enveloping ourselves in a large horse-rug with 
which the landlord had provided ns, that the 
little Welshman and I had any chance of keeping 
dry. Taking off our hats, we passed the rug over 
our heails,aiid had been riding in this way for a con- 
siderable distance, when my companion v:)bserved 
that the vehicle was jolting very much ; oand> 
removing the covering from my face, 1 saw that 
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we liad turned off the highway into a narrow 
lane. On being qiiestiorted by Mr Morgan, to 
whom I uneasily communicated this fact, Jonathan 
declared that the lane was a short cut which would 
j)re8ently bring us out again upon the road we had 
quitted. I con scarcely tell why, but from the 
very first I doubted the correctness of this state- 
ment; and when, after twisting and turning times 
without number, the lane appeared yet as far as 
ever from its promised termination, iny suspicions 
became confirmed. That our driver was purposely 
taking us in a wrong direction, I could hardly 
think, since I could conceive of no object for his 
doing so ; but that he had, citiier through drunk- 
enness or carelessness, lost his way, I felt assured. 
Bonding forward, 1 angrily charged him with the 
mistake ; and though at first holding doggedly to 
his former , assertion, he admitted hy-and-by that 
he thought he must ha\e turned up the wrong 
lane — ^adding, however, that as I might see for 
myself, he could not get his horse round in so 
confin^ a space, and would-be obliged therefore to 
drive onwards. That obligation 1 was of course 
forced to allow ; and muttering something as like an 
anathema as my clerical character would permit me 
to use, I re-covered my head and resigned myself, 
alon^ W’ith my more even-tempered associate, to 
the inevitable. But our misadventures were not 
to end with this contreteTnj)s. We were still in 
the lane, and had been going more and more slowly 
on account of its increasing roughness, when all at 
once the dw'arf affirmed that something w’as ivrong 
with the horse’s right fore-foot, and precipitately 
descended to examine it. The e.xaminatiou occu- 
pied a long time ; and peering from beneath the 
sheltering rug, I noticed Jonathan’s arm working 
about as he bent over the hoof he had raised, and 
thought I distiiiguished, mingling with the roar of 
I the wdnd, a faint sound as of grating metal. I 
I remarked upon this to IVIr Morgan, and we both 
! called out to inquire what w\as the matter. But 
the fellow ivould vouchsafe us no reply until he 
had remounted to his seat, wh6n he informed us 
sulkily that the shoe upon that foot was coming 
; loose, and that he had been trj ing to refasten it. 

Apparently, however, he had not succeeded to his 
' satisfaction, for he shortly got down to look at it 
again, and kept on repeating the action at inter- 
vals. At length just as we emerged from that 
seemingly interminable lane, the horse stumbled 
slightly ; and once more descending from his l>ox, 

' the hunchback, with an ejaculation, in w^hich it 
struck me there W'as a tone of triumph, brought 
■ forward the shoe, which had now indeed come off, 

1 For a few' moments the little minister and 1 sat 
[ in silence interchanging glances of dismay, which 
j it w’as becoming almost too dark to read. Then 
I simultaneously, we inquired of Jonathan what w'as 
i to he done. The driver’s answ'er was prompt and 
{ decisive. We must, he said, stop at the first house 
I we came to and beg a night’s lodging, since upon 
j no account dared he ]iroceed towards home at the 
; risk of laming the hor-se. Ilis cousin, he added, 
W'ould be furious should any harm come to it, as 
I it was very valuable, and he was, besides, much 
I attached to it. Recognising its necessity, w^e 
; acquiesced in this phm without demur, and in 
fact without unwillingness, tlie idea of a speedy 
I shelter frdm the still violent storm being by 
mfians ungrateful. But where, the question 
j remained, could tlrnt shelter he found ? We rose 


in the dog-cart, looked eagerly to right and left, 
but could discern no habitation. Jonathan, how- 
ever, after applying himself to a similar scrutiny, 
declared that he perceived, just beyond a small 
plantation or or^ard, about a hundred yards 
distant, what he felt sure was the corner of a 
building ; and taking the horse by the bridle, he 
led it in that direction. His keener sight, as we 
shortly found, had not deceived him. When upon 
stopping again, we displaced the rug in which we 
had once more enveloped ourselves from head to 
foot, we saw in front of us, through the battering 
rain and gathering gloom, a low straggling farm- 
house. 

A small garden, entered by a wicket-gate, led to 
the door ; and begging us to sit still, Jonathan ran 
towards it, returning almost immediately with the 
information that we could be accommodated here for 
the night. Blessing our good fortune, vre accord- 
ingly alighted, and were met, as we passed into 
the "house, by a liard-featured elderly man in a 
smock-frock and leathern gaiters, who after bestow- 
iiig upon US a gruff welcome, shewed us into a 
large sanded kitchen. An unpleasant odour of 
bad beer and stale tobacco greeted our entrance, 
and my first impression, in the uncertain light 
which filled it, was that the apartment contained 
a numerous company. Upon candles being pro- 
duced, however, as they sjjeedily were by the 
fanner’s direction, its occupants resolved them- 
selves into seven. These were, a stout red-visaged 
woman, the wife of our host ; and six tall strongly 
built young men, varying in ages from sixteen to 
thirty-five -his sons. With much courtesy the 
wdiole family proceeded at once to busy themselves 
for our comfort — one of the sons placing chairs for 
us in front of the peat- fire, {mother assisting to 
remove our damp coats and hang them to dr}", 
whilst a couple more accompanied .lonathan to an 
out-building, where our horse and carriage were to 
be disposed for the tjight. The woman, upon her 
part, hastened to prepare us something to eat ; 
and giateful for all this attention, Mr Morgan 
(whom I began by this time to look upon as quite 
an old friend) chatted away to our entertainers in 
his usually jdeasant manner. I too for a while 
exerted myself towards their ainu.sement, giving 
them an account of our day’s excursion, and s]>eak- 
iiig of other matters which I thought calculated to 
interest But Avith the exception of the w^onjan, 
who had a harsh disagreeable voice, and was suffi- 
ciently loquacious, none of the party posscsse<l 
much conversational power, and the talk gradually 
flaKRed. 

Upon lapsing into silence, the men’s faces natur- 
ally fell into their ordinary expressions, and as my 
gaze now wandered from one to another, a feeling 
of dislike and mi.strust of the entire group seized 
upon me. The feeling was one that I could not 
"Well account for, and for which indeed I blamed 
myself severely. Nevertheless, far from diminish- 
ing as the evening wore on, it increased to an 
almost }>ainful degree ; and upon my mind sud- 
denly reverting to the large sum of money carried 
by my companion, 1 took an opportunity of 
anxiously AVhispering him to beware of any allu- 
sion to it The 8Ugge.stion implied in this warning 
appeared to startle the little minister ; but his 
nature was eminently trustful, and as I could see, 
a short cogitation entled in his mentally condemn- 
ing my saspicion as uncalled for. Shortly after it 
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liad been uttered, however, he proposed, to my 
satisfaction, that we should go to bed ; whereupon 
the farmer (whose face and figure, though I knew 
I had never seen him before this evening, seemed 
somehow familiar) slipped from the room, and 
returning directly with a black bottle in his hand, 
pressed us before retiring to rest to take a glass ot 
spirits. Being a teetotmer, I declined for myself 
the proffered hospitality. But thinking, as he 
remarked, that it might prevent his taking cold 
from the wetting he had sustained, Mr Morgan 
accepted a somewhat stiff tumbler of whisky- 
punch. This, in order not to keep me waiting, he 
drained almost at a draught ; and our host then 
preceding us to an upper story, pointed out the 
rooms iu which we were to sleep. They were 
situated at each end of a long passage ; the first, 
wliich opened at the head of a rather steep flight 
of stairs, being assigned to my companion, and the 
farther one to mysmf. Upon following Mr Morgan 
into his chamber for the purpose of bidding him 
good-night, I noticed with astonishment that he 
staggered sliglitly in crossing the floor. He com- 
]dained too, as we shook hands, of feeling ‘terribly 
sleepy ;* and smiling to myself at the rapidity 
with which the whisky-punch was taking effect 
upon the little Welslnnan, 1 recommended him 
in an under-tone to lock his door; and leaving 
liira to his slumbers, betook myself, under tlie 
fannei-’s guidance, to the apartment appointed for 
iny own occupation, 

SOME UNCOMMON PETS. . 
Proud "Wolsey, it wdll be recollected, was on 
fjuiiiliar terms with a venerable carj) ; Cowper 
dolfecl his melancholy to play with his hares ; 
and Clive owned a pet tortoise. Less noted folk 
have taken kindly to snakes, frogs, lizards, hedge- 
hogs, and other animals not usually included in 
the category of domestic pets. The driver of a 
liOndon Ilansom ivas wont to carry a little cub 
f(jx oil tho top of Ills cab, to their mutual enjoy- 
jiient, until returning ftom the Dowus one Derby- 
day, the cab overset, and the cabniaii and his odd 
companion were both killed. Mr O, F. Berkeley 
made a household pet of a young stoat, rendered 
motherless by his gun, Totie soon accommodated 
himself to circuinstaiicea, and would leave his cage 
to wash himself iu a finger-glass on the dinner- 
table, trotting back again as soon as his ablutions 
were performed, taking a piece of sponge-cake 
with him. 

Sir John Lubbock contrived to win the affection 
of a Syrian wasp ; but the game was hardly w’orth 
the candle, or sufiicieutly entertaining to encourage 
others to follow suit; although it is said that, 
strong in the new feminine faith that what man 
does woman can do, three maiden sisters sought 
to relieve the tedium of single-blessedness by 
devoting their leisure to the domestication of 
English-born wasps. Before a week was out, one 
fair experimentalist wore a large blue patch over 
her left eye, another carried her right arm in a 
sling, the third was altogether lost to the sight of 
anxious friends, and all had come to the conclusion 
that wasp-taming was not their forte. Better taste 


and greater discretion were shewn by the lady, 
who, becoming possessed of two butterflies of 
different species in a chrysalis state,^ resolved 
to try how far they would be amenable -to 
kindness, and placed them for security in a 
glazed cabinet in her well-w’armed bedroom. A 
few days before Christmas she was delighted by 
the appearance of a little yellow butterfly, but 
was puzzled how to cater for the delicate creature. 
Taking a fairy-rose then in bloom, she dropped a 
little honey and rose-water in a blossom, and put 
the plant in the cabinet, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the butterfly take its first meal. 
In a fortnight it would leave the rose to settle on 
her hand when she called it by its name Psyche. 
By-and-by a peacock butterfly emerged into active 
life from the other chrysalis. The newcomer 
accepted the sensation of active life at once, and 
like its companion, delighted in being t^ed 
and sung to, both especially enjoying being waved 
in the air and danced up and down while 
quietly resting upon the hand of their mistress. 
Ux)on the coming of summer the cabinet was 
moved close to the window, and its doors thrown 
open. For some days neither of its tenants cared 
to venture beyond the window-sill, but one bright 
afternoon their protectress ‘with many bitter tears’ 
beheld them take wing and join some wild com- 
panions in the garden ; at night, however, they 
returned to their lodgings. Next day they took 
the air again, and were not seen until September. 
One afternoon there came a heavy thunderstorm, 
and when it was over a yellow butterfly was found 
dead on the window-sill — which the lady, with 
some warrant, lamented over as her own particular 
one ; the ‘ peacock ’ too %voultl seem to have met 
a like fate, for it was never seen again. 

The butterfly tamer had an eye for beauty, but 
ugliness is no bar to a lady’s favour, so far as ani- 
mal i)ets are concerned. It would be hard to find 
a more repulsive-looking reptile than the iguana, 
nevertheless the society of one afforded much 
pleasure to an American lady residing in Brazil. 
Pedro, as he w’as called, was well provided with 
raw meat, bananas, and milk ; allowed to bask in 
his mistress’s room in the daytime, and to make 
iiinisclf cosy between the mattresses of her bed 
when the sun went down, he cheerfully accepted 
the novel situation, like a wise iguana. His loving 
lady w’as wont to carry liim abroad in her arms — 
a practice that kept acquaintances at a respectful 
distance— for, however they might pretend* to 
admire Pedro’s beadlike spots of black and white, 
his bright jewelled eyes, and elegant claws, they 
were careful not to make any near approaches. 
Nothing pleased Madame so much as to drop her 
pet vritliout w'arniiig at the feet of flnsuspecting 
gentlemen, and elicit from naval officers symptoms 
of terror such as would not have been drawn forth 
by an enemy’s broadside or a lee-shore. Of course 
I’cdro came to grief. Rambling one day unattended, 
he came across ‘ a marauding Frenchman,’ his 
owner’s maid arriving only in time to rescue his 
lifeless body. It was sent, wrapped in black crape, 
to a neighbour with a wealeness for fricasseed^ 
lizai'd ; but having seen this especial one fozSlled* 
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and caressed^ he could not find the appetite to eat 
it ; and so Pedro was consigned to the earth instead 
of the pot. 

De Candolle tells of a fair Switzer who, un- 
mindful of Bed Biding Hood’s sad fate, made a 
companion of a young wolf, and liad the melan- 
choly satisfaction of seeing the fond beast full 
dead at her feet in a paroxysm of joy at her return 
home after a long absence. But although one 
wolf w-as faithful found, it does not follow that 
the fair sex are justified in going to the forest or 
jungle for pets. The proprietress of a loving 
leopard that came regularly to her chamber door 
in Uiedead of tlie night, and howled loudly enough 
to wake the Seven Sleepers, until its mistress 
turned out of bed and quieted her disturber with 
an offering of warm milk, might well doul*t if 
she had bestowed her affection wisely. Such 
favourites, however kindly they take to domesti- 
cation, are very undesirable additions to nn orderly 
establishment." AVlieii Captain Burton was domi- 
ciled in Syria, the famous traveller left tlie 
management of his live-stock to his wife, and 
under her fostering care that department assumed 
formidable proportions. Not content with horses 
and goats, a camel, turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, 
and pigeons, Mrs Burton must have her own 
especial pets — a white donkey, a young St Bernard 
dog, four English terriers, a Kurdii-h puppy, a 
snow-wliite Persian cat, a lamb, and a leopard. 
The last-named, according to the lady’s account, 
became the pet of the household ; which it de- 
served to be, if the household abhorred a quiet 
life, for the leopard behaved iniuli after the 
manner of the gjizelle wliosc owner sang : 

He riled the dog, annoyed the cat. 

And scared the goldfinch into fits ; ^ 

He Initted through iiiy newest bat, 

And tore my niaunscript to bits ! 

Mrs Burton, with pretty good grace, confesses 
her husband liad fair cause for saying his liappy 
famUy reminded him of the House that Jack 
built ; for tlie fowls and pigeons ale tlie ^eeds 
and destroyed the flowers ; the cat fed upon the 
pigeons, the dogs worried the cat ; while the idol 
of the household harried the goats until one of 
them drowned itself in sheer disgust, and frightened 
the donkey and camel by jumping upon their 
backs, and indulging in a shrieking solo, hf.rriblc 
enough to scare any animal of a well-regulated 
mind into madness. 

Lady Hornby, while ambassadress at Constan- 
tinople, obtained, as she thought, a Turkish street 
dog, with whom she was soon on the best of terms. 
Introducing her pet to a gentleman who knew a 
dog when he saw one, he exclaimed : ‘ That no 
dog ; it is a common brute of a wild jackal ! ' 
‘Well,’ rejoined the enlightened lacH”, ‘anyhow, 

I have tamed him, and dog or jackal, don’t mean 
to part wdth Jiim 1 ’ 

It was to her husband that Mr Frank Buckland 
ivas indebted for the Kurdish dog, ‘whose prowess 
delighted him, despite ihe trouble entailed by its 
exhibition ; for Arslan, imbued with the notion 
that he was created to rid the earth of hi.s kind, 
conscientiously tried to fulfil his mission by kill- 
ing every dog so unlucky as to cross liis path. 
Fortunately for his master’s serenity, Arslan’s un- 
attentions were confined to his owji species; 
otherwise there would have been anything but 


joy in the house of Buckland, since that general 
lover of animal-kind was never yet without pet 
bears, beavers, or monkeys, calculated to excite 
the ire of a brave dog; and priding himself 
upon the brown rats, black rats, piebald rats, and 
wnite rats with pink eyes, which swarmed to the 
<loor of their cage to welcome his coming, and 
allow'cd him to handle them os he listed, while at 
the advent of a stranger they were up on their 
hind-legs in fighting ])Ositioii install ter. 

Much, however, as he loved them, they in- 
creased and multiplied so quickly that Mr Buckland 
w'aa by cruel necessity compelled, now and again, 
to carry a bagful away w'herewith to regale the 
snakes of the Zoological Hardens ; a method of 
riddance unavailable to the gentleman who tried 
his hand at porcupine-petting, and found the 
creature thoroughly deserved Shakspeare’e epithet 
of ‘fretful/ its inquisitiveness and restlessness 
rendering it the must unx^leasaut of all quadru- 
pedal pets. 

Strange pets usually come to some untimely end ; 
as Miller Luke says, ‘ Tilings out o’ natur never 
thrive.* But your animal lover need not go far 
afield for worthy objects upon wliich to expend his 
kind rare, for he was a wise man who Avrotc, ‘ If 
w'c were to pel. our useful and hard,-working ani- 
mals, wit should find it both to our credit and 
advaiilagu.' 

TIIK LEAF PROPHETIC. 

TVth pnr — y xly^ar — Snmc time — Xu'Cr, 

Ihov T laughed ut soejc (iiic’a folly, 

As in jday ho read my fortune, 

On a leaf of shining holly. 

‘Xkxt Ycah ! ’ said tho loaf prophotio ; 

‘ A'cxt year,’ softly wliiaperc<l some one, 

While I s:tid, with voi^o cor|uettirfh : 

‘I fchall Med next year with no one. 

‘ Christmas comes, and Christm.as goeth ; 

You shall sec --for I harij said it — 

When the next year's (Jhristrnas cometh, 

It shall find me still imwedded.’ 

Put the Spring-time came Vr’itli blossoms, 

Left a hud so sweetly hidden, 

Which the perfumed breath of Summer 
Fannofl into a llowcr unhidden. 

And wIjcii Autiuiiirs goUh'ii glory 

0 learned o’er fields nud purj)lo heather. 

Then our love reached its fulfilment 
WJ>en two h;ind.s were chuspod together. 

And the fio.-nts and suow’s of Winter 
Jlrought us not one tliought of sadness, 

For the f)Mt<*r desolation 

Made more hrlglit the inner gladness. 

Chri.strnas came ! and some one fastened 
In my iiair a Icafiet golden : 

‘ Wear this as a penanc.e, darling, 

For the sake of zneiuories olden.' 

n. s. IT. 
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HYGEIA: A MODEL CITY OF HEALTH. 
A REMARKABLE attempt has been made to bring 
into one focus numerous suggestions put forth 
within the last few years by social improvers 
and sanitary reformers. These suggestions, as 
our readers are aware, take a very wide range. 
Matters relating to ivater-supply, drainage, dis- 
posal of refuse, lighting, ventilation, dry founda- 
tions and dry walls to houses, stoves and fireplaces, 
cookery and kitchen arrangements, washing and 
drying apjdiances, cleanliness of person and of 
garments, cleanliness of rooms and of bedding, 
special arrangements for unwholesome but neces- 
sary trades and employments, provision for the 
sick that may not he perilous to other persons, 
moderation in diet and regimen, avojdance of 
vicious indulgences — all these and many other 
subjects have engaged the attention .of thoughtful 
person.^ in a marked degree ; and it can be indis- 
putably shewn that the annual death-rate is lowered 
in districts where improvements in such matters 
have been extensively adopted. Mr Edwin Chad- 
wdek, perhaps the chief worker in this laudable 
direction, is so coniident in the eventual success of 
such endeavours, that he announces the possibility 
of building a city that shall have any assignable 
death-nite or annual mortality, from a maximum 
r*f fifty or more in a thousand to a luinimutn of 
five or less in a thousand. Dr B. W. Richardson, 
a physician and physiologist of eminence, has 
token hold of Mr Chadwick’s idea, and sketched 
the plan of a city that shall shew the lowest rate 
of mortality. No such city — wo need hardly say 
— exists, and he has neither the time nor the 
means to build one ; hut his purpose is to shew 
that it can be done, whenever public opinion is 
ripe for it 

Dr Richardson, in an Address to the Social 
Science Association, afterwards published in a 
separate form, speaks of his Ilygeia or City of 
Health in the present tense, os if it already existed. 
This is done for vividness of description and brevity 
of language, and will be understood by the reader 
in the proper sense. 


Hygeia, then, is a city for a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. (The main principles could he worked 
out in a much smaller community, but in a less 
complete form.) It has twenty thousand houses 
on an area of four thousand acres of ground : 
apparently rather densely populated, but not too 
much BO when good sanitary arrangements are 
adopted. There are no very Ipfty houses. In 
busy thoroughfares, where shops are required, 
there are three stories or floors over the shops ; 
and some of the best streets in private or ' west- 
end* neighbourhoods have four stories in all ; but 
in others the general number is three. Under- 
ground living-rooms and kitchens there are none ; 
instead of these, every house is built upon arches 
of brickwork, udiich form channels of ingress for 
fresh air, and of egress for all that is required to 
be got rid of. Running along beneath each main 
street is a railway for the transport of heavy com- 
modities. All the streets are wide enough to admit 
plenty of cheerful sunlight and fresh air, and rows 
of trees are planted between the foot- ways and 
carriage-ways ; the carriage-ways are paved with 
wood set in asphalt, and tlie foot-ways with stone 
pavements ten feet wide. Tramways are not per- 
mitted, as they cut up the roadway ; omnibuses 
above ground and railw'ays below wrill sufice 
instead. . - 

All the interspaces betw^een the backs of the 
houses arc laid out as gardens. Churches, hospitals, 
theatres, banks, lecture-rooms, and otlier public or 
large buildings, follow the same alignment as the 
houses in the streets, but all detached ; and every 
one flanked by a garden-space, however narrow. 

There is no occasion for those unsightly con- 
comitants of London sanitation, scaifbngeis* carts. 
The accumulation of mud and dirt in the streets is 
washed away every day through side-openings into 
subways, and is with the sewage conveyed to a 
destination apart from the city ; there are neither 
gratings nor open drains ; and there are no ‘gutter 
children,’ because there are no gutters for children 
to paddle and dabble in, and because we may hope 
that, eventually, ‘young Arabs* will disappear 
from our towns. 
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There heins no rooms or offices whatever below 
liie level of the street, how, it may be asked, are 
the domestic oxiangements carried on? The 
Htchens and offices axe at the top of the house 
instead of the bottom. Plenty of light and venti- 
lation are thus obtained ; while hot odours, being 
lighter tham common air, pass away without con- 
taminating the living and sleeping apartments. 
All the larger houses are provided with lifts, up 
which pronsionB and stores can be conveyed. 
there is a constant service of w^ater, available to 
the highest story of every house, the kitchen 
boiler may be kept constantly filled ; hot water 
from the boiler can be distributed by conducting 
pipes to the lower rooms, as well as cold water 
from the tank or cistern — an inestimable advantage, 
especially in bed-rooms. Every floor or story has 
a sink fol’ -waste water, whereby the carrying of 
the uncomfortable sIop-pi^ up and down stairs is 
rendered unnecessary. The scullery, adjoining the 
kitchen, has an opening to the dust-shaft ; aud so 
have the several floors or stories, every opening 
being provided with a sliding-door or shutter. 
The dust-bin, into which the shaft descends, is 
under the basement of the house. The roof of 
the house is nearly flat, paved with asphalt or 
tiles ; it serves either as a pleasant little gaiden 
or as a drying-ground for clothes — the wherewithal 
for a laundry oeing provided in connection with 
the scullery. 

The houses are built of a kind of brick which 
has the following sanitary advantages — ^glazed, so 
as to be impermeable to water and moisture ; per> 
forated, so as lo admit of circulation of fresh mr 
through the very substance of the walls ; glazed 
in different colours for the interior of the rooms, 
thereby dispensing with the necessity for jmint, 
paper-hanging, or whitewash, and afi^ording scope 
lor tostefiu design in the selection and arrangement 
of the tints ; smooth and hard, so os to be cosily 
cleaned by washing ; and some of them flattened 
into tiles for more convenient use os ceilings. 
Sea-sand is excluded from the mortar employed, 
on account of its tendency to imbibe and exude 
moisture. The chimneys, arranged on a plan 
prepared by Mr Spencer Wells, are all connected 
with central shafts ; the smoke, drawn into these 
shafts, is passed through a gas-furnace to destroy 
the free carbon, and finally discharged colourless 
into the open air. * At tiie expense of a small 
smoke-rate, the city is free from raised chimneys 
and the intolerable nuisance of smoke.’ On tlie 
landing of the middle or second stories is a 
bath-room, supplied with hot and cold water 
from the kitchen above. The houses being built 
on arched subways, great facilities exist for 
the admission of gas and water into the several 
domiciles, and for the exit of sewage aud refuse. 
All pipes are laid idong the subways, and up 
thence into the houses ; and workmen have easy 
access to these subways for the adjustment and 
repair of the several pipes. Abundance of water 
is at hand for flushing the sewers, which are laid 
along the floor of the subways. All the domestic 
offices of every kind being within the four walls of 
the house itself, there are none of these unsightly 
outhouses which so much disfigure most of our 
towii^ so greatly lessen the available garden- 

* living-rooms an oak margin of floor 

about two feet wide extends round the room ; 'this 
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is kept bright and clean by the old-fashioned bees- 
wax and turpentine, the centre only of the floor 
being carpeted or otherwise covered. In the bed- 
rooms twelve hundred cubic feet of space is allowed 
for each sleeper; and aU unnecessary articles of 
furniture, bedding, and dress are excluded — ^thc 
use of a bedroom as a lumher-room being a 
fertile source of weakened health to the inmates. 
The lift already spoken of, for conveying provisions 
and stores to the upper story of the house, is a 
simple affair: a shaft runs up in the party-wall 
between two houses, and in this a basKet-lift is 
raised by a rope ; while side-openings connect this 
lift with the middle story or stories. The living- 
rooms have the open cheerful fireplace which 
English folks so much prefer to the closed stoves 
of mauy continental countries ; but at the- back of 
the fire-grate is an air-box communicating by a 
passage with the open air, and by another opening 
with the room ; the heated iron box draws in fresh 
air from without, and diffuses it in the upper part 
of the room—on a plan similar to that devised by 
Captain Gal ton. 

Walking tlirongh the streets, what kind of aspect 
does Ilygeia present ? There is an absence of 
places for the sale of spirituous liquors. Whether 
by permissive bills or by temperance pledges, this 
kind of abstinence is so far enforced ; and a drunk- 
ard would be forced out of the city by the frown 
of public opinion. Another moral restraint which, 
however, is one extremely difficult to impose — we 
will mention in Dr liichardson’s own xanguage, 
as it evidently expresses Ids opinion as a physician : 

* As smoking aud drinking go largely together — as 
the two practices were, indeed, origmal exchanges 
of social degradations between the civilised man 
and the savage (the savage getting very much tho 
worst of the oargain) — so do the practices largely 
disappear together. Pipe and gdass, cigar and 
sheny-coiibler, like the Siamese twins who could 
only live connected, have both died out in our 
model city. Tobacco, by for the most innocent 
partner of thS firm, lived, as it perhaps deserved 
to do, a little the longest ; but it passed away, and 
the tol^acconist’s counter, like the dram counter, 
has disappearecL' 

The streets have plenty of life and movement in 
them, but a minimum of rattling jarring noises, 
owing to the heavy traffic being conducted through 
the undergroimd railways. Most of the principal 
factories are at a short distance from the city ; as 
are also large clusters of workrooms let out singly. 

A workman can have a workroom on payment of 
a moderate weekly rent ; in it he can work as 
many hours as he pleases, but must not make it his 
home. Each block is under the charge of a Buper- 
inteudent, and under the supervision of a sanitary 
inspector. The artisan goes away from his home 
to work, like the lawyer, tlie merchant, or the 
banker. There might appear to he some waste of 
time in this arrangement ; but it is more than 
compensated, in the opinion of tho citizens of 
Hygeia, by comparative immunity from disease : * It 
h^,’ says Dr Richardson, < been found in our towns 
generally, that men aud women who are engaged 
in industrial callings, such os tailoring, ahoe- 
maklug, dressmaking, lace-making, and the like, ‘ 
work at their own homes among l^eir cl^dren. 
Tliat this is a common cause oz disease is well 
understood. I have myself seen the half-made 
riding-habit that was ultimately to clothe some 
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wesclthy damsel rejoicing in her morning ride, act 
as the coverlet of a poor tailor’s child stricken 
with malignant scarlet fever. These things must 
be, in the ordinary eourse of events under our 
present bad system. In the model system we have 
m our mind's eye, these dangers are met by the 
simple provision of workmen’s offices or work- 
rooms.’ 

Public laundries are a feature in Hygeia. If the 
washing of a small family is done at home, the 
housewife knows with what she has to deal ; but 
when ‘ the washing is put out,’ the linen of the 
famUy may, for aught she knows, have been mixed 
before, during, or aSter the process of washing with 
the linen from the bed or the body of some sufferer 
from a cont^oiis malady. Some of the most fatal 
outbreaks of disease are known to have been com- 
municated in this manner. To avoid these evils, 
public laundries are established in the outskirts of 
Hygeia, each with an extensive drying-ground, and 
all under sanitary inspection. 

There is no one gigantic hospital, nor any 
hospital for S|)ecial diseases — with perhaps one or { 
two exceptions. Numerous small hospitals are 
distributed equidistant throughout the city ; each 
constructed acconling to the most approved and 
efficient plan, and surrounded by its own open 
grounds. One of these would suffice for about 
five thousand inhabitants. The current system 
of large hospitals is abandoned, as being equivalent 
to ‘warehousing diseases on the largest possible 
scale while special hospitals are deemed unneces- 
sary — ‘ as if the different organs could walk .out of 
the body and present themselves for separate treat- 
ment’ Each hospital lias an ambulance reiuly to 
be sent out to bring any injured persons to the 
institution ; the ambulance drives straight into 
the hospitol, where a bed of the same height on 
silent wnISs receives the patient, and conveys him 
or her to a w’ard. The staff is so appointed that 
every medical man in the city has in turn the 
advantage of hospital practice ; whereby the best 
medical and surgical skill is fairly equalised through 
the whole community. 

Homes for little children are abundant. In 
these the destitute young arc carefully treated by 
ititelligent nurses ; so that mothers, following their 
daily callings, are enabled to leave their children 
under efficient care. 

In a citv so organised, it is believed that in- 
sanity would be very small in amount, and that a 
few small special establishments would suffice for 
its treatment. For the same reason huge buildings 
as workhouses for the destitute would be neither 
desirable nor necessary ; small well-managed estab- 
lishments, with useful work for all who are not 
really incapacitated, will be better both for the 
unfortunates themselves and for the ratepayers of 
the city. Ablution-baths, swimming-baths, play- 
bounds, gymnasia, public libraries, public schooLs, 
line-art schools, and lecture-halls, are good and 
plentiful in Hygeia. 

At a distance from the city ore the water and 
gas works, and the sewage-pumping wmrks. The 
water, drained from a river unpolluted by sewage, 
is filtered, and conveyed to the houses through 
iron (not lead) pipes. The sewage, brought from 
the city partly by ite own flow and partly by 
pumping apparatus, is conveyed away to well- 
drained sewage-farms at a distance, where it is 
utilised as a fertiliser. Scavengers traverse the 


streets in early morning, and remove all refuse 
from roads, pavements, yards, and stables in 
covered vans to the sewage-farm. ITie public 
slaughter-houses, at some distance from the city, 
are under the control of iiispectOTs, who examine 
all anim al s before being killed for food ; and pain- 
less slaughtering, which is now known to be prac- 
ticable, is adopted. The city cemetery is artificially 
made of fine carboniferous earth, on which vege- 
tation springs up quickly. The dead, either in 
shrouds or in baskets or cradles of wicker-work, 
are placed in the earth, and vegetation soon covers 
them; and anything in the nature of a monu- 
mental slab or inscribed stone is placed in a 
spacious covered hall built for the purpose. The 
burial system is thus a compromise between the 
old graveyard usages to which England has been 
accustomed for a thousand years or more, and the 
very uii-Eiiglisli process of cremation whieh has 
a few advocates among us. 

Such is Hygeia, the imaginary City of Health. 
Dr liichardson states his reasons for tViinkiug that 
' mortality w'ould lessen to eight per thousand per 
annum in the first generation, in a community 
thus domiciled and organised ; and afterwards 
lessen to five per thousand. He says, to the 
audience he addressed : ‘ Do not, I pray you, wake 
up as from a mere dream. The details of the city 
exist ; they have been worked out by the pioneers 
of sanitary science ; 1 am but as a draughtsman 
who has drawn out a plan, which you in your 
wisdom can modify, improve, perfect’ Whether 
by speculative landowners, architects, and builders, 
or by sdcial reformers who have no interested or 
professional motives, a scheme has been brought 
forward for a City of Health to be called HygeopolU, 
somewhere on the Sussex coast ; but it is only in 
the rough, without any detail of ‘ ways and means.’ 
We fear that the whole project is little better than 
a dream. It is certain that a city such as Dr 
Eichardson portrays in imagination could not be 
established without a revolution in our social 
habits ; that a species of communism would sup- 
plant a good deal of individual enterprise ; and 
that the local rates, however imposed and however 
collected, would be enormously Jieavy. Neverthe- 
less, many of the suggestions are admirable, and 
could be singly worked out in most of our existing 
towns. 
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CHAPTEK UI.— -FLITTING. 

On opening the envelope sent to me by Mr 
AVeiitworth, I found a five-pound note, and a few 
words to the ell'ect that Mr Farrmr desired to do 
what was usual in the way of paying all expenses 
incidental to the journey and so forth, whidi 
might be incurred by the lady who accepted the 
engagement, • 

How can W'ords express my appreciation of the 
good fortune which had come to me ? I sat think- 
ing over it in deep thankfulness ; reaUsiug its 
blessedness in the sudden renewal of faith, and 
hope, and trust which it had brought to my faint- 
ing spirit. Then I presently recollected what had 
to be done, and went down-stairs and Japped at 
the door of the back-parlour, which was my Jand-, 
lady’s sitting-room. 

I occupied one room at the top of the. house at 
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I^e modest rental of five a ^eek, slipping 

in and out on sufierauce^ as it were ; and 1 had 
hitherto seen very little of Mrs Sowler, sending 
down my week’s rent and receiving the receipt by 
the small maid Becky. Becky had not yet arrived 
at the dignity of waiting upon the first or second 
floor lodgers ; being on^ a drudge to the other 
servants, of whom I had seen as little as of their 
mistress. Indeed 1 had no right to expect much 
in the way of attendance for the sum I paid. 
Such small services* as 1 had received from Beckv 
had been for the most part rendered from good- 
will, and so to speak surreptitiously, os was the 
little I had been able to do for her. There was a 
sort of freemasonry between us. “VVe had been 
some little comfort to each other in a quiet way, 
and without injury to any one else ; it being under- 
stood that complaining or ill speaking was undig- 
nified, and beneath people who knew how to 
endure. We simply helped each other to make 
the best of the position we found ourselves in. 

Mm Sowler, who had been a ladies’ maid, had 
married the butler in the family she lived with,* 
and they had invested their joint savings in furnish- 
ing a lodging-house. She was a very great person- 
age in the eyes of Becky, who had great reverence 
for elegance of attire, and considered it quite 
natural to be * a bit set up, when you were dressed 
better than yonr neighbours.’ 

From the little I had seen of 'Mrs Sowler I 
judged her to be sutficiently ^set up but that in 
no way offended me. 

Obeying a request to enter, I opened the door 
and walked in. Mrs Sowler had half-risen from 
her seat ; but at sight of me she sank languidly 
back again. 

' Oh, it ’s you, Miss — Miss ’ 

^ Haddon, ’ I smilingly suggested, taking a scat 
unbidden. ' I have come to pay iny next week’s 
rent, and to say that I am going away, and sliall 
not require my room after to-morrow morning, Mm 
S owler.’ 

‘Going away!* she repeated, in a somewhat 
raLsed voice. ‘I am sure you’ve had nothing to 
complain of here. Very few houses such as this 
let rooms at five shillings a week, with a member 

of parliament on the first lloor, and a Why, 

it’s worth five shillings to any one who wants to 
be thought respectable, to have letters addressed 
here ! Not that it makes any difference. A paltry 
five shillings a week is not of much conser[uence to 
me, of course ; and if you are not satisfied, you are 
quite welcome to go as soon as ’ 

‘ But I am, and always have been satisfied, Mrs 
Sowler. I can assure you I have quite appreciated 
the advantage of having a respectable shelter at 
so small a cost. It is not that ’ 

‘ Then what is it ? I think I have a right to ask 
that much ? ’ said Mm Sowler, looking as though 
there was no exaggeration in certain rumouM 
which had ffeached me to the effect that the part- 
ings with her lodgers were not always got through 
in the most amicable way. ‘ If Becky has been 
saucy’ 

‘ No, indeed : she has ’ — I was going to say, 

* been extremely good to me ; ’ but rellected in time 
that Becky’s goodness to me might not impress her 
mistress po favourably as it did me, so quietly added 
^ ^one quite as much for me as I had any right 
to expect, Mm Sowler. I am leaving simply because 
1 have succeeded obtaining a situation.’ 


^ A situation I 0 indeed !’ ejaculated Mrs Sowler, 
sinking languidly back into her seat again; 
graciously adding: ‘Well, you have conducted 
youMelf ill a quiet respectable way since you have 
been here, and I hope you will do well,’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs Sowler;’ putting down the 
money for the week’s rent os I spoke. 

‘ Gfoo^evening ; I will send a receipt up by one 
of the servants. And if Becky can be of any 
assistance in cording your boxes or what not, I 
have no objection.’ 

‘ I am muchtobliged. Good-evening, Mts Sowler.’ 

Having thus taken leave of my landlady, I 
informed Becky — ^who had returned witli her 
purchases, still in a state of wonderment at my 
extravagance— of my intended departure. 

‘ I thought there was something the matter !’ she 
ejaculated, sitting down on the edge of my small 
bedstead and gazing forlornly at me, as the team 
began to moke for themselves a channel down the 
poor grimed cheeks. 

‘ I have found a home, Becky,’ I said gently. 

‘ I know I ought to be glad, for you could never 
have bore going on much longer like this ; but I 
cant be just yet. 0 Miss Haddon, dear, it isn’t 
your mending my stockings and things ; please 
don’t think it ’s because of that.’ 

‘ I do not think it, Becky. I am sure you care 
for me as much as 1 do for you, and we will both 
try to prove our friendship by sparing each other 
as much as possible at parting.’ 

. ‘ You will soon find other people - lots.’ 

‘I shall find no one who will make me forget an 
old friend.’ 

‘ 0 miss, how can I be your friend V 

‘You have been my only one here, Becky. But 
we will now put away sentiment, and try to make 
the most of the afternoon. You are to be my 
company.’ 

‘Me!’ 

‘Yes. Go down to Mrs Sowler; give niy com- 
pliments to her, and say 1 shall be much obliged if 
she will kindly allow you to spend the rest of the 
day with me.’ 

‘ No good/ returned Becky, with a very decided 
shake of the head. 

‘ Tell Mrs Sowler that I have a dress and a few 
other things to spare which we might easily alter 
to fit you,’ I replied, feeling that that was the best 
way of appealing to Mrs Sowler’s feelings. Becky 
had been taken from the miserable home of a 
drunken motlier out of cliarity, as she was very 
fi-equently reminded, and was not as yet considered 
to have any claim to wages ; depending upon such 
odds and ends in the way of clothes os fortune 
might bring her. 

She was quick enough to see that I hod hit upon 
the best meams of inducing her mistress to con- 
sent ; and at once went down to make the request. 
It was graciously granted ; and Becky presently 
returned with the front of her hair well greased, 
and her face red and shining from hasty friction 
with soap and water and a rough towel, which was 
as much preparation for being company as she had 
it in her power to make. 

1 liad some little difficulty at fiMt to induce her 
to share my feast. She resolutely turne<l her eyes 
away from the cake. ‘ I *m not hungiy, thank you, 
miss.’ 

But I soon succeeded in proving to her that I 
should enjoy it a great deal more with her assistance, 
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and that much would have to bo wasted without. 
‘Think of having to throw plumcake away, you 
know, Becky ’—plumcake being an acknowledged 
weakness of Becky’s. Her scruples once overcome, 
Becky and 1 feasted in good earnest^ enjoying our 
strong tea and all the rest of it in the most con- 
vivial manner. She at first tried hard not to laugh 
at my little jests, with, I fancy, the notion that 
laughter was not proper for the occasion. But I 
soon had her stuffing her handkerchief into her 
mouth, and burying her head in the bed, to prevent 
the sound reaching the other lowers, in the old 
fashion. Such very small j okes did for Becky, and 
I was not going to have my first tea-party made 
fiat and dismaL Afterwards we passed a pleasant 
evening patching and contriving. 

‘ 0 Miss Haddon, do you tliink you ’d better ? 
Are you quite sure you can afford it;? ’ again and 
again ejaculated Becky, quite overwhelmed by the 
magnificence of the gifts, and afraid I should after- 
wards suffer for the want of such treasures. 

I smilingly unlocked two of the largest boxes, 
and shewed her the contents— my vredding outfit, 
which had remained untouched, so far as linen 
and BO forth went, for eight years. Fortunately 
for me, the fashion seemed to be veering round 
again to that which it was when they vrere 
purchased, and tlie two dresses I had carefully 
preserved as too good for ordinary wear, would 
sen^e me for best at Mr Farrar's, until money was 
due to me. 

‘ They are clothes ! * exclaimed Becky, looking 
in extreme surprise at the little heaps of linpn and 
wdiat not. 

* What did you think iny boxes contained, 
Becky ? * I inquired in some amuseirient. 

‘Well, we knowed you paid for everything 
you had ; but missis said you ’d never be ^living 
a-most upon dry bread if there was much left in 
your boxes ; and as to their being heavy, master 
said bricks would do that ! ’ 

It was impossible to divest Becky’s mind of the 
idea that I had suddenly become recklessly and 
extravagantly generous, as her heap of belongings 
increased ; and wdien I added a small box to 
contain them, wuth a key, her gratitude knew no 
bounds. 

‘ My very own ! What ’s give me is my own ; 
isn’t it, Miss Haddon, dear ?’ 

I was very decided about that. 

‘And if I was to run away in them, it w-ould not 
be thieving, would it?’ 

‘ No ; it would not be thieving ; but I should be 
very sorry if you were to run away, for then I 
should not be able to find you, in case I am able 
to obtain a situation for you near me, by-and-by. 
It would be wiser as well as braver to endure a 
little longer, Becky.’ At which Becky screwed 
up her mouth, and gave me a little nod, which I 
knew meant enduring and staying. 

Thus pleasantly was spent my last evening in 
the small room where I had many a time passed 
half the night anxiously speculating upon the 
chances of being able to earn sufficient to keep 
me. It had seemed but a forlorn-hope answering 
that advertisement, without being able to offer any 
testimony of previous experience. But I was 
becoming desperate, knowing that if I once began 
to sell my small belongings in order to obtmn 
food, it would very soon be out of my power to 
accept an engagement^ should one ofer. 


1 set forth for the railway station the next morn- 
ing on better terms with myself and- the world 
than I had been for many a long day, Becky and 
I comforting each other at parting ^ith a smile 
instead of a tear, as we had agreed to do. 

What was my new home going to be like ? The 
only impression which had been conveyed to me 
about Mr Farrar hod been that lie was rich and 
liberal. Mr Wentworth had given me no clue to 
the characters of either father or daughter beyond 
saying that the former was liberal and the latter 
sensitive. Liberality seemed to speak for itself ; 
but sensitiveness might or might not he a charm, 
according to circumstances. A refined, self-depre- 
ciativc nature is not sensitive from the same cause 
as is a self-loving one ; and unfortunately it is not 
the latter kind of sensitiveness which is least prev- 
alent. But I comforted myself with the reflec- 
tion that they must indeed be difficult to please, 
if one 60 desirous of finding a home as I was 
could not please them. 


CHAPTER IV. — FAIRVTEW. 

The station at which I stopped was about twelve 
miles from town, and I found that Fairview was 
distant a short drive from thence. I took the 
advice of the driver of a solitary fiy in waiting, 
and engaged it to convey me and my luggi^je, 
instead of having the latter sent, and w*alking, as I 
liad intended to do. ‘ They ’ll charge you eighteen- 
pence for the barrow up to Fairview, and I ’ll take 
you and the luggage too for half-a-crown, miss,' 
said the man, in a fraternal kind of way, which 
seemed to indicate that he understood the cause of 
my hesitation, and put the case accordingly. 

Very curiously did I gaze about me os the fly 
jogged slowly through part of a primitively built 
little village, and turned into a high-road, rising 
ground the whole way. I caught sight of some 
exquisite bits of Kentish scenery ; beautifully 
wooded hill and dale, with picturesque-looking 
homesteads dotted about it ; and pictured to myseu 
a delightful old family house to match the scene — 
a gable end or mullioned window appearing here 
and there amidst grand old elms, with rooks 
cawing about them. Dwelling upon this picture, 
I did not notice that we h^d left the main road, 
and turned into a newly-made one branching from 
it, leading to the top of a hill. It w’as only as 
the fly turned sharply in at some showy-looking 
lodge gates that' an enormous structure of bricks 
and mortar— a modern palace — met my view. 
Even as I >va 3 driven round the sweep, something, 
which I then tried to persuade myself was size 
and grandeur, out to which I now give a different 
name, jarred upon me, and dispelled all my rosy 
visions of a country home. 

A man-servant came out to see to my luggage, 
looking somewhat surprised at my paying the 
driver mpelf, and methodically counting my 
boxes before ascending the steps. At the ball- 
door I was received by another servant, and con- 
ducted to what he termed the library— a large and 
lofty room, furnished in costly modern fashion. 
‘But where were the books?’ I asked myself, 
gazing around. How jealously they were guarded, 
if they were kept in those closed and lined book- 
cases ! There was not a book nor a p&per to be 
seen, and all the elaborate appliances for%tud^ 
looked new and entirely unused. I could only 
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suppose that Mr Farrar had taken a dislike to the 
room, and gathered his favourite authors about 
Mm in some cosy studj^ where ideas would Row 
more fredy, 

I sat waiting, as patiently as might be, for about 
ten minutes, when the man-servant looked into the 
room : * Will you come this way, if you please, 
miss V 

I rose and went across the hall, where he threw 
open a door and ushered me into a large drawung- 
nwm, gorgeous with amber satin hangings, and 
gilded furniture, immense pier-glasses, and every 
conceivable expemiiture in the way of decoration. 
Still no one to be seen ! It almost looked as 
though I bad been taken from room to room in 
oifler that I should be duly impressed with the 
Fairview grandeur. But I presently found that 
there wqre other things besides furniture in the 
room ; beautiful works of art, collected from all parts 
of the world. Indeed they were in such excess as 
to destroy the general effect, by fatiguing the eye. 
One longed to isolate them from their too brilliant 
surroundings and examine them at leisure. 

I had contrived to foiget where I was and what 
had brought me there, in examining some treasures 
on an engraving-stand, when the man again made 
his appearance : ‘ Mr Farrar will be glad to see 
you, if you will please to step this way, miss.' 

Mr Farrar at last ! I rose and followed the 
servant across the hall again, feeling anything but 
as calm and collected as I tried to appear. I was, 
in fact, oppressed with n sudden dread lest I should 
not find favour in Mr Farrar’s sight, and the 
consciousness that when 1 had given the change 
out of the note to him, I did not possess sufficient 
money of my own to pay my fare back to my old 
lodgings again. I suppose the self-restraint which 
was necessary to conceal ray anxiety made me 
appear to greater disadvantage tlian usual. What- 
ever the cause, I was veiy soon made to under- 
stand that first impressions were unfavourable to I 
me. ! 

‘ I did not expect you to arrive so early, Mi‘?s 
Haddon,' w'ere tne fii*st words, not very graciously 
uttered, which met my ears as the doors closed 
behind me. 

‘ I thought it best to come at once, liTr Farrar, 

in case you should require ’ 

' 0 yes ; very right — very right and proper.' 

The haut en has in the tone strengtluuied me 
in a moment, bracing my nerves as suavity and 
gentleness would not have done. 

*I presume you have heard from Mr Wentworth 
respecting 

‘Yes, 0 yes ; I received a letter this morning 
apprising me of his success in finding a lady to 
act as chaperon to Miss Farrar, Pray be seated, 
Miss— 0 yes - Iloddon, Mias Haddon. Unfortu- 
nately, I am iu$t at present an invalid. It is that, 
in fact, which nece^^tates the engaging a lady to 
act as chapertJn to Farrar.' 

Miss Farrar again; not hia child; not his 
motherless girl, but Miss Farrar! I bowed, 
leaving him to procee^L 

* Not that she is the only lady here ; my— sister 
resides with me, Miss Haddon. But she— in point 
of fact, she belongs to the old school, and therefore 
is not altogether fitted — that is, she is independent 
^ agything of the kind, and does not care to 
undertake the duties required. I came to the 
conclusion that a somewhat younger lady would 


be more fitted for the office, and conseauently 
begged my friend, Mr Wentworth, to undertake 
the selection of a lady for me.' He paused a 
moment, then went on, half interrogatively, I 
thought ‘He understood that it was a desidera- 
tum that the lady should be one accustomed to 
the best society, and in other respecte a suitable 
companion for a young lady who will, at a future 

S eriod, be the wife of a man of. family holding a 
istinguished position in the world.' 

This was serious. A lady accustomed to the 
best society, and capable of inducting a young girl 
into the mysteries ^hey were mysteries' to me) of 
fashionable life. The only society I had been 
accustomed to was that to be found in my dear 
mother’s sick-room, and such faded gentility os 
people w'bo live about in second-class lodgings are 
^ fikeV to meet with. Undoubtedly my mother was 
a gentlewoman, and Philip a gentleman accord- 
ing to my creed ; but what society might *think 
about it I did not know. 

I anxiously debated the matter in my own mind 
for a few momenta. Was I justified in accepting 
the position ? What if I gave Mr Farrar an exact 
account of my past life, and left him to decide ? I 
could have done so without a moment's hesitation | 
to Mr Wentworth. But I very quickly came to 
the conclusion that it ivould not do here. The 
cold, calculating eyes, narrow brow, and heavy, 
loose lips, seemed to indicate a very different char- 
acter to that of his friend ; and it was therefore 
probable that he had a very different standard as 
to what constitutes a gentlewoman. Then there 
arose the ditficulty— could I satisfy my own con- 
science in the matter? which presently brought 
me back again to the question, what constitutes 
a gentlewoman ? and I resolved to make the 
attem]>t. 

He had been dmmming his fingers on the arms 
of his chair, waiting, I suppose, rather impatiently 
for some sort of rejoin<ler to his j>eroration ; but I 
wiis obliged to think the matter carefully over in 
my own mind, and he had to w’ait a few moments, 
lie was probably not in the habit of being kepi 
waiting for a reply, as ho went on in a somewhat 
irritated tone: ‘Mr Wentvrorth informs me that 
you are W’ell connected, Miss Haddon i ' 

The very best speech he could have made, in the 
way of leading up to what I felt obliged to say, and : 
yet ratlier shrank from saying. 

* My father was a Haddon of Haddon, and held 
a commission in the Guards, Mr Farrar,* I replied, 
hardly able to repress a smile at the tlmught of 
making them useful to me at last and in this way. 

If they were of any service to me now, it would 
be for the first time. 

‘ Oh, indeed ; very good ; the Haddons of 
Haddon. Yes ; that is satisfactory certainly — 
Haddons of Haddon ; quite satisfactory.’ 

I could only smile, making a deep mental courtesy 
to the Haddons of Haddon. To think of my 
former want of reverence for so great a power! 

With a wave of the hand he graciously went 


on : ‘ 1 was sure I might trust to Mr Wentworth’s 
discrimination. I hope you will soon feel at home 
here, Miss Haddon' (1 could not help noticing that 
the name was utteim in quite a different tone 
now) ; ‘ 1 keep a good hoasekeeper ; and I trust you 
will find all the servants in my establishment treat 
you with proper respect.' 

‘ I expect one generally gets one's deserts in that 
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w&y, Mr Farrar/ 1 replied amilingly ; ^ 1 will, ixy 
to deserve their respect.’ 

He looked a little dubious. ‘ A strong hand — a 
firm hand.’ Then, I fancy, reverting to the Haddons 
of Haddon again, he added pleasantly : * But of 
course they wiU be kept in their place by you. 
And now, perhaps you would like to see my 
daughter.’ 

‘ Allow me first to give you this change from the 
five pounds, and to thank you, Mr Farrar.’ 

‘ 0 yes ; Wentworth mentioned something about 
it. lie knows I like everything of that kind 
done in a large spirit. No consequence — no con- 
sequence at all, Miss Haddon,’ as I put the 
change on to the table at his elbow, and mentioned 
something about third dass, the cost of which 
was all I nad deducted. 

‘ I am sorry you came third class, Miss Haddon. 
But in future it must be always first, as befits a 
lady of gentle breeding.’ 

‘You are very kind.’ 

‘Not at all — not at all.’ He rang the bell within 
reach of his chair, and inquired of the man who 
obeyed the summons : ‘ Is Miss Farrar in, Drew P 

‘ No, sir.* 

‘Shew this lady to the morning-room ;* adding, 
after a momenta hesitation : ‘ Mrs — Tipper is | 
there, 1 suppose 1 ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

lie half rose from his chair, keeping his hands on 
the arms, and bowed to the Haddons of Haddon. 
Their representative bent low in return, and then 
once more followed the man-servant 

What a palace the place seemed in size ! ‘ I was 
ushered into a fourth great room, although I was 
iiuich relieved to find that this last had an entirely 
different aspect from the others 1 had seen. A cheer- 
ful homelike room, with windows to the ground, 
looking on to terraces and flower-gardens, and dif- 
ferent, in every other way, from the show-rooms 
to which I had previously been introduced. I 
breathed a sigh of relief ; quite refreshed by the 
sight of books, work, aii easel, &c., the usual 
pretty feminine litter of a morning-room. Some 
one at anyratc played at having ideas here. 

But a slight cough drew my attention to a comer 
of the room near one of the open windows ; and I 
saw a lady lising from an easy-chair — a short, 
stout, little lady, of about sixty years of age, wbo 
could never have resembled her brother at any 
time, and was a great deal pleasanter to look at 
now. To me she w^as quite pretty, in a homely, 
motherly way, with bright blue eyes, a mouth 
used to smile, and a dear little button of a nose, 
which combined charmingly w'ith all the rest. The 
simple honesty and thorough good-nature so evi- 
dent in every line of her face, appealed directly 
to my heart ; and I felt that if she and I did not 
become friends, the blame ivould rest with me. 
The sight of her was my first welcome to Fairview^ 

‘You are the lady’— she began, a. little hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘ My name is Mary Haddon, and Mr Farrar has 
just engaged me to act as companion to his daughter, 
madam.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed— 0 yes, I am charmed I am pure. 
Charmed to make your acquaintance, Miss Haddon. 
Lovely weather we are haying, are we not V with a 
tone and manner in such singular contrast with her 
appearance, that I was for the moment dumb witb 
astonishment She half extended her then 


drew it back again, and gave me a stiff little bow 
instead. ‘ May I offer you any refiEieshmehts after 
your journey, Miss Haddon ?’ 

1 declined rather stiffly, not a little 
disappointed. One really had a right to expect 
something different from this homely, good-natured 
looking little woman. She appeared rather at a 
loss what to do next, and presently hoped I was 
not fatigued with the journey. 

, No ; I was not fatigued with the journey. Then, 
after a moment or two’s reflection, I went on : 
‘The truth is, 1 am not a fine lady, Mrs Tipper ; 1 
have been accustomed to all sorts of endurance, 
poverty amongst the rest, and it takes a hard day’s 
work to fatigue me.’ 

It was an inspiration. In a moment, her whole 
bearing changed to one which appeared to come a 
great deal more naturally to her. 

‘ I ’m heartily glad to hear it, my dear. I mean, 
about your not being a fine lady, you know. It 
does make such a difference, does not it ? Do come 
and sit in this chair, and make yourself comfort- 
able, if you are quite sure you won’t have a little 
snack before lunch ! Or perhaps you would like 
to be shewn to your room at once ? Make your- 
self at home — now do.’ 

I smilingly seated myself on the chair by her 
side, explaining that 1 preferred sitting a abort 
time with her, if she would allow me. Half an 
hour with this kind old lady — I knew now that 
my first* impression had been a correct one, and 
that she was as kind and good as she looked — 
would help me to become better acquainted with 
Fairview. After once more suggesting refresh- 
ments, in a kindly, fussy, homely fashion, she 
drew her chair closer to mine, and proceeded to 
take me into her confidence. 

‘ To tell the truth, I have been quite uncomfort- 
able at the thought of your coming — no, not your 
coming, my dear ; but the sort of lady I was 
afraid you were going to be. The relief it is to see 
you as you are, instead of being some grand lady 
too fine to speak to me, os some of the great people 
who come here are, is more than I can telL’ Here 
she became amiably afraid lest I should think tliat 
she meant to imply that I was not a lady ; and 
anxiously began to apologise and explain. But I 
soon succeeded in setting her mind at ease upon 
that score ; and she was chatting confidentially on 
again. ‘ You see, my dear, I ’m not a lady.’ • 

I smiled. ‘ Like myself, you are not a Jme 
lady, perhaps, ]\lrs Tipper.’ 

‘ It ’s very kind of you to say it ; but I know 
the difference between us, ray dear/ she replied, 
her eyes beaming with kindness. ‘Jacob would 
be very vexed with me if he knew I said it to 
you ; but if I did not, you would soon find it out 
for yourself ; and 1 am sure you would not like 
me any the more for pretendiDg to be different 
in the beginning, would you 1 ’ 

‘ I should be very sorry to see jou different, 
Mrs Tipper,’ I replied iu all sincerity. 

‘I don’t know, my dear. It’s been very try mg 
for Jacob. But I tell him it’s no use begmning 
now. I am too old to learn new ways, yon know ; 
not that 1 haven’t tried ; no one could have tried 
harder than I did, when Brother Jacob brought 
me to live with him ; it was only my duty so to 
do. Between ourselves, 1 took lessons, of a lady 
who advertises to teach ease and el^ance t(^thosp 
unaccustomed to society. Worked hard, that 1 
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did, making courtesies and all the rest of it ; but 
it wasn’t much use. I can manage pretty well 
when there ’s a large party and I We only got to 
smile and bow, and say I ’m charmed to see you, 
and all that ; but ^ 1 told Jacob, it would never 
do with a lady living with us. You must not 
think that Jacob is not kind, for he is very kind. 
He was not so ashamed of his old sister as to let 
me live somewhere out of the way by myself, as 1 
wanted him to do, when first I was left a widow.. 
He wouldn’t hear of it, my dear ; and though I 
know he feels the difference between me and his 
g|reat friends, and of course it *s trying to have a 
sister named Tipper, he always treats me in the 
kindest way. You must excuse my saying all 
this to you, my dear ; but really you look so kind, 
and 1 thought it was just as well for you to know 
the worst about me in the beginning.* 

'You have begun in the kindest way possible 
for me, in giving me the hope that 1 have found 
a finend, Mrs Tipper,’ I replied, lifting the hand 
she had laid upon mine, to my li]is. 

'You said you have seen my brother, and that 
it is all settled about your staying with us ? ’ she 
in(|uired, looking a little doubtful; not,' I fancy, 
quite understanding how it was that I could satisfy 
tastes so' Tery opposite as were her brother’s and 
her own. 

' Yes ; Mr Farrar was quite satisfied,’ I returned, 
half smiling as I thought of the very different 
means by which he had been satisfied. Not for 
the world would I have iutroduced the Iloddons 
of Haddon here ! 

' And I am sure I am a great deal more than 
satisfied, and so will Lilian be ; though you must 
not think she is like me ; no, indeed : my darling 
is quit? a lady, like her mother before her. My 
brothers wife was a beautiful young creature, and 
as good as she was beautiful. It was said that she 
had married him for his money ; but no one who 
knew her would believe that. It was a lovc-matcli 
on both sides ; and poor Jacob was never the same 
after her death. Lilian was almost a baby when 
her mother died, and Jacob kept the promise 
which he made to his wife on her deathbed. 
Lilian was sent to a lady who wus a connection 
of her mother’s, where she was brought up, and 
did not come home to stay until six months ago, 
when her education was finished. You will find 
her everything a lady ought to be.’ 

1 was a little duoious upon that point. The 
idea of Mr Farrar’s daughter ' finished,’ >vas 
rather depressing; and 1 became somewhat dis- 
traite as klrs Tipper went gently ambling on 
about Lilian’s beauty, Lilian’s accomplishments, 
elegant manners, and so forth. But it presently 
occurred to me that a 'finished’ young lady 
might possibly be inclined to be critical about the 
appearance of her chaperon, so 1 asked the kind 
little lady to allow me to go to my room. She , 
rang the bell,^and the man-servant summoned a 
housemaid, by whom I w’as conducted to a bed- 
room BO large and luxuriously furnished that, in | 
my iterance, I imagined she must have made a ^ 
mistake, and brought me to one of the state ; 
chambers, until 1 noticed my boxes with the ; 
covers and straps off. She pleasantly offered her j 
assistance in unpacking, adding the information 
that she wa» /^yointed to attend to my bedroom 
bell far dressitK or what not. This was grandeur 
indeed ! I ^uid not help noticing the contrast ] 


; between this well-trained and well-dressed servant 
. and poor Becky, and made a mental vow to pro- 
cure e^ual advantage for the latter as soon os I 
had it in my power so to do. 

I told Lucy that I was accustomed to wait upon 
myself, and should therefore trouble her very little, 
dispensing with her assistance for the present. 

MR MARGABY’S JOURNEY FROM 
SHANGIIAE TO BHAMO. 

For a period of nineteen years the western pro- 
vinces of Chino, embracing a rich and fertile region 
of great extent, were the scene of a disastrous civil 
war. This was terminated in 1874 by the complete 
subjection of the Mussulman insurgents, and the 
establishment of the Emperor of China’s dominion 
throughout the Burmese territory. The return of 
the country to a state of tranquillity afforded the 
Indian government what seemed to them a good 
opportunity of reopening a trade-route between 
India and China through Burmah. The great 
advantages that would result from the establish- 
ment of such a route, both of a diplomatic and 
commercial kind, had been long apparent to the 
Indian authorities ; in fact, as early as 1868 an 
expedition conimanded by Major Slaidcn had been 
equipped for this purpose. It had penetrated as 
far as the cit)’' of Moinien, in the province of 
Yun-nan, when its further progress was checked by 
the opposition of the two hostile factions then 
stniggiing for dominion in liurmah. 

But now a fresh opportunity arose, and it seemed 
good to the Indian government to avail themselves 
of it. In 1875, accordingly, a mission was got 
ready, led by Colonel Browne, for the proposed 
undertaking. Having received assurances ot safe 
conduct from the Pekin government, and being 
provided by them with the necessary passports. 
Colonel Browne started to traverse China from 
Burmah to Slianghae. It was also deemed advis- 
able that some one should be despatched from the 
China side to meet the mission on the Burmese 
frontier, and act as escort to it during that portion 
of the route which led through Chinese territory. 
For this post, Mr Augustus Raymond Margary, a 
young officer attached to the British consulate in 
i China, was chosen. Mr Margary possessed, as was 
subsequently most fully prove<l, all the qualificai 
tions requisite for the difficult task to which lie 
was appointed, chief among which was that in the 
course of a six years’ residence in China he had made 
himself master of the language of the country, and 
thoroughly familiar with the ways and customs of 
its people. 

The leading facts of Mr Margary's journey and 
its sad termination are known to the general 
public; but lately there has been issued the journal* 
which he kept on that occasion, which gives many 
details hitherto unpublished, the whole forming a 
record interesting and valuable, for several reasons. 
No book that has yet appeared presents us with so 
clear, simple, and exact a picture of the people 
paong whom Mr Margary’s journey led him ; and 
it has thus supplied us with an amount of accurate 
knowledge that may prove of the greatest service 
to future travelleiB through the same regions. 

Mr Margary started on his journey under what 

* A Journey from Shanyfiae to Shamo, 3y Augustas 
Raymond Haigazy. London i MaomiUaiL 
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seemed the most favourable auspipes, himself in 
high spirits, despite that he was only recovering 
from a trying illnesa He was of course supplied 
with passports, and also with Chinese despatches 
from the Tsuug-li-Yamen at Pekin to three 
govemors-general who were in authority over the 
territories he was about to traverse. These latter, 
he was assured, would secure him every protection 
and assistance in his enteiprise from the magistrates 
and their officials along his route. He had to pass 
through nine hundred miles of a country hitherto 
almost unknown to Europeans, his journey being 
estimated to extend over about six months. His 
suite consisted of a cook, an official messenger, 
and a writer. He started from Shanghae on the 
22d of August ; and in one of his letters home, 
dated on the eve of his departure, he writes that 
he expects to be ‘ completely buried out of sight till 
the end of November, and shall probably hear no 
news of you or the world in general till next year.' 

The first portion of Mr Margar/s journey was 
performed by steamboat up the great river Yang-tse- 
kiang, which is now navigated for upwards of seven 
liundred miles of its course by American steamers. 
On reaching Hankow, five hundred miles up the 
river, he embarked in a small native boat, and still 
following the main channel of the Yang-tse, trav- 
ersed the province of Sze-chuen, along the gorges 
and rapids of Ichang, on through Chung-khing, lat. 
29° 3f)', long. 107° E. ; thence to Yunnan-fu, lat 
25° 30', long. 102° E. ; and thence travelling nearly 
due west to a town called Yung-chang-fu, on the 
Chinese borders. 

Although unable, from frequent illness and 
debility, to enjoy the country tluough which he 
was passing to the full extent he could have 
mshed, Ma Margary contrived, nevertheless, to 
make pretty careful observations of its main char- 
acteristics, which he sets forth in fresh ami vivid 
language. The river Yuan, which waters the pro- 
vince of Hou-nan, he describes os a marvellous 
stream, winding through mountain gorges of great 
beauty, full of wonderful rapids, the hills on its 
banks clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation 
and fine forests of pine and ash. Several prolific 
beds of coal were also passed, in which large solid 
blocks lay bare to the view. These deposits 
were worked by the natives in a very primitive 
and miserable fashion — namely, by simply scraj)- 
ing the coal-dust into baskets and carrying 'it down 
to the towns, lu these regions, the lover of 
botany fares better than the geological student 
The plant-collector is regarded as in some sort a 
doctor, and accordingly held in respect ; while the 
^ologist and his hammer arc looked upon with 
doubt and suspicion. 

From Ch’en-yuan-fu, Mr Margary continued 
his journey by chair. Among the steep mountain 
passes there was not a little discomfort in this 
mode of travelling, and sometimes danger. The 
accommodation with which the traveller had to 
be content was often of a sufficiently meagre kind. 
The inns were dirty ; there was sometimes a 
BcarciW of food, and little or no variety in the 
daily fare. Against these disadvantages the very 
moderate hotel bills which Mr Margary was called 
upon to settle may have been some set-off. The 
sum of fourpence generally covered bis expenses 
for one night. 

Bending his course westward, Mr Margaiy 
entered the fine and fertile province of Kwei- 


chou. This region is slowly recovering from an 
incursion made upon it some few years ago by the 
Maiotsze, a wild and lawless mountain tribe, who 
swarmed down upon the valleys, spreading desola- 
tion everywhere in their path. They were at last 
quelled by the imperial troops, and the country is 
now gradually returning to a condition of cultiva- 
tion and prosperity. 

From the province of Kwei-choii, Mr Margary 
passed into that of Yun-nan. This extensive and 
important province was for more than seventeen 
years us good as lost to China owing to the Moham- 
medan rebellion which lasted during that time. 
It was at length put down by the government 
troops, hardly a rebel being suffered to survive ; 
but the country still shews traces of the desolating 
effects of the rising, and the war of extermination 
which was its sequel 

Mr Margary had scarcely entered Yun-nan, when 
the most formidable part of hla enterprise began. 
He soon experienced a marked decrease in the 
amount of civility and assistance which he received 
from the local authorities. This was no doubt in 
a great measure due to the fact that, seven years 

E reviously, Major Sladen, during his expedition, 
ad sought to treat with the Mohammedan in- 
surgents as friends — a circumstance that was still 
in the recollection of the people and their rulers. 
The manner in which Mr Margary was received 
generally throughout his journey deserves con- 
sideration, as snewing the amount of protec- 
tion and aid which despatches and passports 
from the Pekin authorities may be expected to 
secure for a traveller in remote parts of the Chinese 
empire. Mr Margary's experience varied consider- 
ably, but his treatment at the hands of the pro- 
vincial magistrates and officials was on the whole 
as favourable as could be expected. By the terms 
of his despatches, he was entitled to ask two 
escorts from any magistrate to whom he should 
apply for such aid. Sometimes an attempt was 
made to put him off with only one guide, and 
sometimes his escorts were of a very inefficient 
kind, as on the occasion when the Yao-yuan 
magistrate, having provided for his progress to the 
next magisterial town a small boat of the com- 
monest sort, sent as guides ‘ a couple of disreput- 
able-looking rascals — dirty scullions or some o Jier 
such menials out of the nasty crowd that infest all 
yanicns.' 

Occasionally he suffered considerable incon- 
venience and discomfort from the crowding and 
hustling of the mob. In one instance a rabble, 
consisting chiefly of soldiers, ‘ the fruitful source 
of trouble evciy where,' would not allow his lugg^e 
to bo brought into their town. On appealing 
to the local magistrate, he was treated by that 
functionary with great discourtesy. Mr Margary 
indignantly remonstrated, and produced his pass- 
port and letters ; whereat the nic^strate lowered 
his tone and consented to provide iiim with a 
body-guard. But the crowd was too much for 
the guard, and Mr Margary and his party were 
obliged again to seek protection in the ma^strate's 
house.* It was attempted to upset his chair, and 
he had to be carried ^ckwards through the moh 
While all this was going on, to give an instance of 
Chinese apathy, a military man&rin of distincliou 
Was passing close by, * under whose command were 
half the rioters round, and yet/he made no ffkore * 
effort to repress them than a, private individual.' 
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The above are instances of the tnore disa{][reeable 
of Itfr Morgan's experiencsea. But he had many 
others of quite a dififeient character. At Kwei- 
chou he was received with much courtesy by the 
magistrate, ^a brisk old man full of eneigy and 
intelligence/ who, on Mr Maigary’a taking leave 
of him, did him the honour of conducting him 
to his chair, bestirring himself in so doing to a 
much greater extent than many mandarins of far 
lower rank would have deigned to do. In fact, 
during the latter portion of his journey Mr Margary 
was treated with great consideration and civility 
by all the local authorities, with one or two excep- i 
tions only. 

Between China and Burmah there stretches a 
wild tract of hilly country known as the Kakhyen ; 
Hills. These are inhabited by a bold and lawless 
tribe of people, in travelling among whom Mr 
Margary tad to be very watchful and cautious.* 
He was at this stage of his journey accompanied 
by a guard of forty Burmese, whose whole assist- 
ance he now required. 

At last all Mr Margary’s difficulties were over- 
come, and his journey drew to a close. He 
descended from the hills to the Burmese plains, 
and on the 17th of January met the English 
mission at Bhamo, receiving a warm 'welcome from 
Colonel Browne, ‘with hearty congratulations on 
his splendid journey.’ 

The mission started from Bhamo early in 
Eebmorv, and progressed as far as the bases of 
the Kakhyen Hills without interruption. But here 
indications appeared of dangers in advance. It 
was reported that the savage Kakhyens were 
determined to oppose the mission. Mr Margary, 
however, laid little stress on these rumours. 
he not passed safely through the Kakbren territory 
alone but a fortnight previously ? Why should 
there be any more danger now^ lie proposed, 
therefore, to" Colonel Browne that he should go 
on in advance, and prepare the way for the 
mission’s further progress. To this Colonel Browne 
consented ; and Mr Margaiy started, having as 
escort a few Burmese muleteers, in addition to 
his private servants who had accompanied him 
from Shanghae. 

Mr Margary reached Manwyne in safety, and 
sent back word to Colonel Browne that all was so 
far secure, and. that the mission might advance; 
which it did as far as Seray, the first frontier town 
in Burmah. Here it was observed that the Seray 
chief and all his soldiers were armed ; a suspicious 
circamstance. More reports of a threatening nature 
also reached the mission. And no further news came 
from Mr Margary at Manwyne. On the morning 
of the 22d the camp was attacked by a large armed 
force, and it was with great difficulty that the 
mission managed to make good its retreat back 
into Burmah. But for the fidelity of the Burmese 
guard, who, besides resisting all attempts at bribery, 
fought brav^aly in defence of the mission, it is 
probable that Colonel Browne and his party would 
all have lost their lives. Just previously to the 
attack upon the mission, letters reached Colonel 
Browne from Manwyne announcing that Mr 
Uaxi^Ty had been treacherously and cruelly mur- 
deied; news which filled the party with deep 
sorrow. D^ing their brief acquaintance with 
him. all had leito^d, to esteem Mr Maxgaxy as an 
and dear friend 

The zpanner of Margaiy’s murder is not 


certainly known. There are two report^ of it : 
one that he was attacked while riding out to visit 
I a hot spring in the vicinity of Manwyne ; and 
another that he was set upon at a dinner, riven 
professedly in his honour by one of the local digni- 
taries. It may be expected th^ when the report 
of Mr Grosveiior’s recent inquiries into the dreum- 
stances of Mr Margary ’s murder is published, it 
may throw light upon this point, job well as upon 
that as to who must be charged with the crime, a 
question which, while we write, remrins also in. 
doubt 

Thus then ended the second attempt to establish 
a trade-route between China and India. ^ In a 
concluding chapter to the work under notice, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock reviews at some length the 
subject of the two missions, that of Major Sladen’s 
ami that of Colonel Browne’s. His remarks are 
very suggestive, and seem to set the question 
beiore us in its proper light. On the whole he 
thinks that the second expedition was not well 
timed. Considering the great suspicion which the 
Chinese have of any attempts made to extend the 
rights of foreigners in the interior and western 
provinces, and that they still bore resentment from 
recollections of Major Sladen’s expedition, which 
had sought to make terms with the Mohammedan 
rebels, he is of opinion that the authorities at 
Pekin were not made sufficiently aware of the 
nature of the mission, and had some cause fur 
complaint. But this is in no way an excuse for 
the treachery and barbarity to which Mr Margary 
fell a victim, and for which it is absolutely neces- 
sary that reparation should be made. 

Moreover, having once made the attempt to open 
up a highway for foreigners through Central China, 
it is not advisable that we should g^ve up the 
endeavour without renewed eflbrt ; for this would 
be to acknowledge defeat, which, since our position 
in the East is one of prestige, would be most 
damaging to the British influence among Asiatics. 
It would tend greatly to weaken the moral power 
by which, more than by physical force, we hold 
sway among those peoples, and by which alone our 
presence in their midst may affect them for good. 
Having once attempted to advance, we cannot, 
either with safety to ourselves or what wc believe 
would be real benefit to the Chinese, retreat. 

As to the commercial value of a trade-route 
between China and Burmali, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock is doubtful; but still he thinks that re- 
newed effort must be made on our part to establish 
such a route, for we have now committed ourselves 
to it, and the question is no longer one of money 
cost The only proper way by which what we 
seek can be accomplished is by ‘direct negotiation 
with the Chinese government, without concealment 
or disguise as to what is required, and the real 
object in view.’ 

But with the desirability of opening up a com- 
mercial highway through China and Burmah, or 
whether our last attempt to do so was well timed 
or judiciously planned, it will be seen that Mr 
Margary hod nothing whatever to do. He was 
appoint^ to perform a work, and he performed ik 
A hazardous and responsible enterprise was by 
him nobly gone through, and that it terminated 
BO fatally as it did for himself was due to no want 
of foresight^ enexgy, or courage on his nark 

The impression which we gather of Mr Margaiy 
from his own jouriialy simple and unconscious 
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levelation of character as it is, is a ve^ pleasinc 
one. Wo see him pressing on through his long and 
wearisome journey patiently, steadily ; determined 
upon doing his duty under whatever difficulties ; 
lonely and often sorely tried, hampered continually 
on tms hand and on that, attacked by one disease 
after another of the most prostrating kind, yet 
always undismayed, hopeful, and cheerful. When 
placed in some difficult situation, in dealing with 
the people about him, his tact and good temper never 
desert him, and his experiences all tend to prove 
how much further a kindly and sympathetic atti- 
tude towards races of different civilisation from our 
own go than ‘ treaties, gun-boats, and grape-shot,* 
Day after day he encountered vexations and crosses 
of all kinds, both grave and triviaL These had of 
necessity to be met with firmness, but while so 
meeting them he always preserves his self-control 
and courtesy. Only thus could he have passed 
through such an extent of wild and unknown 
country so rapidly and securely as he did. Despite 
the not unfrequent, to say the least, indifferent 
usage he meets with, he generally contrives to find 
Hhe people eveiy where charming, and the man- 
darins extremely civil’ 

The information contained in Mr Margary’s 
journal is, os we have said, valuable. The geo- 
graphy of the country, its physical aspect, climate, 
and scenery ; the products and natural resources of 
the different provinces ; the character and habits 
of the people ; the amount of consideration which 
imperial letters and passports are likely to insure 
for European travellers in distant parts of China : 
on all these important points, Mr Margary’s journal 
supplies us with new and exact knowledge. 

It is not too much to say that most of the pioneer 
work of the world has been done by our fellow- 
countrymen. W^ienever a call has seemed to come 
from some hitherto little known region ox the 
earth, either simply to exploit its trackless wilds, 
or it may be to bring succour to the oppressed, 
it has ve^ frequently been England that has 
answered it ; and prominent on the noble roll 
may surely be placetl the name of Augustus 
Raymond Margary. 


A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III, 

When left alone by the fanner at whose house I 
had so unexpectedly become a guest, I looked 
around the room in which I was to pass the night 
It was small, ill furnished, and carpetless, but not 
uncleanly ; and as I listened to the gusty wind, 
and heard the rain pelting against the casement, 
I felt thankful to be under cover of a roof, however 
lowly. Securing the door by the only means it 
possessed, a rough wooden bolt, I said my prayers, 
got into bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

How lon^ I had slept I have no means of 
judging, before I awoke with a start from a dream 
in which one of the farmer’s six sons — magnified 
into a giant — had been poising me by the hair over 
the ‘ Devil’s Hole * at the Spike Rocks. 

The dream disturbed me so greatly, that for a 
long time I could not again compose myself ; but 
at length I was just upon the point of relapsing 
into unconsciousness, when a sound, too confused 
to be at once explicable, but which appeared to 
come from the neighbourhood of Mr Moigan’s 


room, struck upon my ear, rousing me in an 
; instant to renewed wakefulness. Wondering what 
it could be, I strained my attention to listen ; but 
it was not repeated. Presently, however, I became 
conscious of other spuuds, faint in themselves, and 
partially drowned beneath the wail of the wind, 
but which, nevertheless, my hearing, rendered 
acute by anxiety, distinctly reported. They were 
an intermittent creaking of the distant staircase, j 
accompanied by a shuffling kind of tread upon 
it, such as might be occasioned by the cautious 
descent of several persons bearing a heavy weight. 
That at least was the interpretation which, with 
a sickening conjecture as lo what tliat weight 
might be, I put upon these mysterious midnight 
noises. Slipping from bed, 1 crossed the room on 
tiptoe, applied my ear to the crevice of the 
door, and bent all my faculties to hearken. I 
am not, I think, a coward ; but I must own to 
experiencing a strong sensati^'m of alarm when, 
after standing there for a few moments, during 
which I not only heard the wind whistling through 
the passage below, but actually felt a powerjful 
draught, I knew from the cessation of both that 
the entrance-door, which must have been opened, 
had been again closed. 

Noiselesfly but swiftly I passed over to the 
window, and pressed my face against it, in the 
hope of discovering who and what it was that had 
left the house at so strange an hour. But the night 
was pitchy dark ; I could see nothing beyond a j 
foot from the pane ; and shivering, less from ! 
exposure to the cold than from a horrible idea 
which had taken possession of me, 1 crept back to 
bed. 

Several hours appeared to have elapsed, though 
I have no doubt it was in reality less than half a 
one, before, by an intuitive perception, I became 
aware that the individuals who had quitted the 
farm had returned to it. Trembling with dread, 
none the less overwhelming from its being in a 
measure vague, I once more concentrated dl my 
powers upon the act of listening, and was soon I 
informed by my terror-quickened senses that the 
stairs were again creaking — this time beneath a 
I lighter tread. Then — yes ! I was sure of it — a 
stealthy step was coming down the passage, slowly 
approaching my room ! It paused before the door, 
and in another instant a wary hand wtis at work 
upon the fastener. Some kind of instrument 
had been inserted between the door and its frame, 
by means of which the bolt was being gradually 
pushed backwards in the socket. 

With a rapidity not unusual in moments of 
excitement or danger, my mind flew in an incon- 
ceivably short space of time through a course of 
reasoning, which shaped all my previous aurmises 
and brought me to the following conclusions. 

Firstly, that my friend and I had fallen into 
bad hands, and that by some means or other the 
villainous inmates of the farm hod found out about 
the money in Mr Morgan’s custody. Secondly, 
that the poor gentleman had been robbed and 
perhaps murdered upon its account And lastly, 
that those who had done the deed, having returned, 
were now meditating the couLxuission of a similar 
offence upon myself, 

Scarcely, however, had I arrived at this terrible 
judgment ere there darted upon me a* hope of^ 
escape from the apprehended danger. It^wq^i* 
brought, about by the rellection that in. my ca.^e 
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tliere was no booty— save the very insignificant Morgan upon the previous evening, I found the 
one of a few sovereigns and a clumsy silver watch door standing wide open, and with mingled feelings 
— to tempt to the commission 6f so great and of awe and curiosity, 1 entered. It was, as a single 
dangerous a crime. If therefore, I sanguinely glance shewed me, in perfect order. The of 
endeavoured to persoade myself, I could but which the covering were turned down, was ruffled 
manage to deceive the amiable individual who was no further than it would have been by a peaceful 
so considerately striving to force a way into my slumbercr, and the coarse sheets were unstained by 
room without disturbing my slumbers, into the the slightest mark of blood. Nowhere could the 
bdief that he had made it unobserved, an exaniina* faintest indication of disturbance, be discovered ; 
tion of my effects might end, possibly, in both them and as the welcome thought suggested itself, that 
and myself being left untou^ed. The experiment, bad any deed of violence really taken place, its 
at all events, I resolved should be tried, the more evidences could scarcely have been so cleverly 
especially as upon further consideration I felt sure effaced, I turned with a heart lightened by hope, 
it offered my only chance of safety ; for, as I which was well-nigh assurance, and went down- 
recollected with an access of consternation, it had stairs. A clatter of crockery greeted my ears as I 
been arranged that Jonathan should sleep in a neared the kitchen; and upon arriving there, I 
hayloft apart from the house, and consequently, found the farmer with his family and Jonathan 
should my solution of those ominous sounds be the driver seated at breakfast by a laige centre 
cormet, I was alone amongst these wretches, and table. A smaller one, laid with cups and plates 
entirely in their power. Resistance, whatever might for two, stood nearer the fireplace; but the little 
be their design, would, I saw, be worse than use- minister, a rapid survey of the apartment satisfied 
less ; and accoi^ngly, though my heart throbbed me, wiis not present. Instantly my strong hope 
violently when I Imew that the door had at last perished, giving place to a pang of keen disappoint- 
yielded and that the intruder was in the chamber, ment. But commanding my features to an ex- 
I I lay perfectly still, breathing loudly and regularly, pression of unconcern, I returned the good-morrows 
I The adoption of this line of conduct in fill which were showered upon me, and replied to a 
probability saved my life, for as the issue of the question from my host as to how I had slept, with 
event proved, it was not to rob me, but to discover the assurance tliat I had passed an excellent night, 
whether or no I were asleep, tlmt my surreptitious and that indeed I was at all times a remarkably 
visitor hfid entered my apartment. Tliis fact sound sleeper, 

became sufficiently patent when, after leaning over Whilst making this statement, however, I was 
my bed for what, measured by my mental suffering fully conscious that in each of the several pairs of 
waa w eternity, during whicli, with a difficult eyes which I saw directed towards me there was 
exercise of self-control, I continued to respire like a hard, scrutinising look. But instead of discon- 
one in heavy slumber, he stole away again, with- certing, that inquiring gaze rather emboldene<l me, 
out having meddled with my clotlies or gone near Convinced thereby of the absolute necessity for 
the rude dressing-table upon which lay my watch, enactment of the role upon which I had decided, I 
But my trial not yet over. For I should tliink felt my spirit rising to meet tlie occasion. Cross- 
I fully an hour after he had quitted the bed-chamber iiig the floor, I seated niyself by the smaller table, 
and cai’efully replaced the bolt, luy unknown and inquired in a firiii voice, ami with a smile upon 
watcher remained listening outside the door; and my face, where Mr Morgan was, remarking, that in 
throughout that time I neither dared stir a limb passing his room, I had noticed tliat it hud been 
nor remit my sonorous breathing. Eventually, vacated. 

however, an exchange of whispers with some ‘Well, inteet yes sir; it is more as an hour I 
person or persons, who had evidently been await- should think since the goot gentleman will be 
mg, not far off, the result of this protracted test, was come down-stair, and that he is gone out for a 
followwl to my intense relief, by the sound of walk/ composedly returned the farmer, to whom I 
retreating footsteps. had addressed myself. ‘It is to see the Spike 

Upon how I passed the remainder of that dread- Rocks that he will be gone, it wass no doubt. But 
fal night, with the long-drawn-out hours of early I 'oold he glad he came now to breakfast, foi he is 
morning which succeeded, I am not about to dwelL a long while away, whatever.’ 

But that no sleep visited my eyelids, and that, ‘The Spike Rocks!’ I exclaimed, feeling that 
tortured by suspense fimd enforced inaction, my I was turning pale, and almost losing my self- 
bard couch waa by no means a bed of roses, it will possession. ‘ Surely, we are not near the Spiko 
readily he believed. Upon that couch nevertheless Rocks ?* 

I forced myself to remain until considerably after * But yes inteet sir,’ rejoined the old woman, 
seven o’clock ; then, rising and dressing, I bathed who was standing up, cutting bread for the rest, 
my face in cold water, and studying it in the tiny and in whom I detected a large amount of 
mimr, strove carefully to remove all traces of suppressed excitement '*It wass but very little 
solicitude or want of rest. way off the Rocks, this ' fann. And it is name. 

But when*Teady at length to go forth from that sir, the Spike Rock Farm. In the summer-time 
chamber of horrors and satisfy myself, as I had there wass a many ladies and gentlemen will call 
been so feverishly loni^ng to do, as to the truth or here to’ 

falsity of the theory (for after all it was little else) ‘Spike Rocks 1’ I cried, interrupting her rudely, 
which I had bared upon the events of the night, I and turning to Jonathan in a violent rage, which 
shrank from doing so. for the moment swallowed up all thought of caution 

After another earnest prayer, however, for — ^ how dared you, sirrah, hring us again to this 
strength to meet whatsoever might be in store for horrible spot ? You must have known where you 
^me, wd to act the part upon which I had deter- were driving. You — ^you ; or,’ 1 added, stammering, 
mined, I suminoned up courage, drew the bolt, and as a highly discomposing suspicion flashed across 
passed out. On reaching the room allotted to Mr | my mind, and flnishing the sentence differently 
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from what I'had intended — ‘or you must liave 
been more drunk than I hod imagined.’ 

‘ But sir, I waaa not drunk no more than^ you 
wass yourself/ rejoined the hunchback in a 
threatening tone, glaring at me fiercely. ‘And 
it is of no use that you will scold me sir, not of 
any at all ; for, sir, I did not know that we wass 
come here myself— not till this morning whatever. 
And by* 

‘ Silence, man ! * I interposed, with an assumption 
of dignity a strenuous effort to appear col- 
lected; ‘swearing and passionate language will not 
convince me that you are speaking the truth any 
better than quiet words would do. But I will 
go and meet Mr Morgan/ I concluded, rising as 
thougli to put an end to the incipient quarrel; 
and taking up my hat, I prepared to leave the 
house. 

Following me to the door, the farmer politely 
proposed that he, or oiie of ms sous, should walk 
with me for company. But upon my declining 
the attention, it was not pressed; and contrary 
to my fears, I was allowed to pass out alone. 
Owing to the stonn, I had on the previous evening 
been able to pay no attention to the farm’s sur- 
roundings, and my bedroom window, as I had 
this morning found, looked out merely upon an 
orchard by its side. But now, scarcely had 1 
opened the wicket of the little garden, than, with 
a start of surprise, I distinctly recognised the 
locality in which I stood. Tliere, to niy right, 
at not many yards distant, appeared the identical 
white gate by which our conveyance had waited 
yesterday wliilst the little minister and 1 paid our 
visit to the Spike Rocks. It was down tliis very 
road we had driven ; and upon looking back thereat, 
I even recollected the farm itself. I recollected 
something else too, w^hich made mo involuntarily 
en my steps, and which confirmed beyond 
the suspicion which I had just conceived — 
that Jonathan might be in coliusiou wdth the 
people at the farm. I had thought nothing of it 
at the time ; but I now well remembered, upon 
our return to the dog-cart, observing a man, 
who, it struck me, w^as our obliging host himself, 
walking away from it in the direction of the 
house. 

The longer I ruminated upon the aspect of 
affairs, the uglier they now hecame, and the more 
clearly did I begin to perceive that the whole thing 
had been a preconcerted plot. It w^as by no 
mistaJse, I presently told myself, that Jonathan 
had turned up that lane, and by no accident that 
the horse had lost its shoe. We liad been expected 
last night at that farm-house, and we had been 
taken there deliberately, in order that lilr Morgan 
might be robbed of his money. Jonathan had 
either discovered the existence of the three hundred 
pounds, or he had been informed of it. But how 
or by whom ? The answer to this question was not 
far to seek, and being supplied, it furnished the 
completing link in the chain of evidence I was men- 
tally working out The landlord of the Ship and 
Anchor was the dwarfs cousin ; ho had seen the 
minister’s money. I rocjilled his covetous glance, 
his suspicious presence in the closet the fact that 
he liad proposed our taking the dog-cart; and 
everything grew transparent as daylight But had 
the little Welshman really been murdered ? And 
was my method of accounting for tifie noises of last 
night accurate ? I could not doubt it ; nor could 


I dismiss a hideous idea as to how his body had 
been disposed of, which, directly upon learning 
that I was in this vicinity, had taken possession of 
me. It was in fact with an implicit belief tliat 
my late companion was lying at the bottom of it, 
that I now approached that Hole which on the 
previous day had affected me so disagreeably, 
leaning over the brink upon gaining it, I expe- 
rienced that peculiar kind of fascination whudi 
attends the horrible, as gazing into its depths, 1 
watched the water foaming and whirling, and 
occasionally rising in great sheets to cast itself with 
ang^ impatience against the confining barrier. 
Noting its fury, which appeared to have increased 
since my former visit, 1 saw to a certainty that, 
even were it possible to reach the bottom without 
being dashed to pieces upon the rocks, no life 
could be retained for an instant in that bbiling 
ool. To fall or to be thrown down here would 
e certain and instantaneous death. There would 
be no chance of being exhumed for interment in a 
more hallowed spot, for what diver could be found 
daring enough to descend below those gyrating 
waters ! No ! had my friend been cast into this 
‘Devil’s Hole,* here he must remain. There could 
be no tales told by his body as to how he had met 
with "his death, for that body would be seen no 
more by mortal eye. 

But to me the manner of that death had now 
become no longer a mystery. Shut out from the 
supposition that there had been actual violence, by 
the total absence of any proof of it, I had lighted 
upon another hypothesis respecting the crime, 
which to iny miua, however, was no hypothesis, 
but a well-assured fact It was, that by means of 
something mixed with the wlmky of which he 
had drunk just before retiring to rest, the poor 
little minister had either been drugged into un- 
consciousness or actually poisoned, and in that 
condition conveyed from the house mid disposed 
of as I had said. But although all this appeared 
to myself so lucid and certain, 1 knew well that 1 
could bring forward no legal proof of the well- 
arranged villainy, and that consequently, the 
scoundrels who had perpetrated it would in all 
probability escape punishment, and Mr Morgan’s 
disappearance be attributed to accident. Inwardly 
raging at this thought, I was about to move away 
from the p}ace of liis entombment — ^for so I felt 
confident It was — when something occurred which 
arrested my steps, and made my heart leap. 
What that something was, I will endeavonr to 
relate in as simple a manner as possible. 

For some time, during which the reflections I 
have recorded had been passing through my brpin, 
my eyes had been resting quite unconsciously 
upon an abijfdng fragment of rock some twelve or 
fourteen feef below the level of the ground. The 
rock sloped sharply upwards, forming an acute 
angle" with the well-nigh perpendicular walls of 
the * Hole,’ of which it constituted ^perhaps the 
chief irregularity. My gaze, I repeat, chanced to he 
resting upon tliis inclined abutment, when, with 
what indescribable amazement and awe may be 
imagined, I all at* once saw a human hand and 
arm emerge from what appeared to be «the solid 
granite of the upright side, and grasping the pro- 
jecting shelf, draw after it the head and shoulders 
of a man. During the first moment the back of 
the head only was presented to my view ;^thQn* I 
slowly, and as though with difficulty, a vhite face | 
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was turned upwards ! ^ Although ^ale, and drawn 
as though indiitense pun, I recogniBed it perfectly : 
it was that of the little minister. But before 
my bewildered faculties could collect themselves, 
or luy paralysed tongue articulate a syllable, the 
hand had relaxed its hold, and the figure had slid 
back as it were, right into the rock. The sudden- 
nesB and strangeness of this appoaranco so upset 
my nerves that my knees trembled and shook 
beneath me. Yet not for an instant did I enter- 
tain the idea that I had seen an apparition. That 
fieffie 1 felt sure was the face of a living man, and 
b^onged to none other than Mr Morgan himself. 
But notwithstanding iny assurance upon this point, 
1 was so startled by the unexpected phenomenon, 
th^ until I could hSt upon some way of accounting 
for his presence in and disappearance from that 
singular spot, I could not even rejoice in the know- 
ledge that my friend was alive. I did, however, 
hit upon a way of accounting for it, directly the 
dozing effect of my astonishment passed sufficiently 
to allow me to consider at all. And in truth the 
explanation was obvious enough. Behind that pro- 
jecting crag, and entirely concealed by it, there 
must be, it was plain, a hole or cavern so large in 
size as to admit a man's body. Upon being cast 
over the precipice (about which there could now 
be no further question), the little Welshman, in 
a state of insensibility, had by a merciful pro- 
vidence fallen upon that rocky escarpment, and 
had either crept into the sheltering crevice 
upon coming to himself, or — ^what was the truth 
of the case — had rolled into it by force of the 
descent. 

This problem worked out to my satisfaction, and 
with the blood now coursing through my veins 
with delight and excitement, I leant forward with 
the intention of calling out to attract Mr Morgan’s 
attention; in order that I might warn him to keep 
carefully hidden, and assure him that if he did so, 
I would undoubtedly effect his rescue. Happily, 
however, the warning which I was just prepar- 
ing to utter had not left my lips before a voice 
at my elbow inquired * Is it something in the 
hole, sir, you wass seeing?’ The shock of this 
abrupt address almojst sent me over the precipice. 
But recovering my self-possession by a suddenly 
inspired effort, I turned, and seeing two of the 
krmer's sons close behind me, angmy addressed 
the nearer : ‘You stupid fellow, you !’ I exclaimed, 

‘ don’t you see that you had nearly been the 
death of me ? Why did you so suddenly sneak 
before letting me see you! You might have 
l^own, surely, that I couldn’t hear the sound 
of your footsteps over the soft grass. I was 
listening to the booming of the waters down there. 
Wliat an unearthly noise they make ! But come 
away; it’s an awful place,' I added, moving a step 
bac^ards, and striving not to betray the uneasi- 
ness 1 felt. 

‘ Ay inteel sir, it u an awful place — as awful a 
place as there is in the whole 'arid, I wass well 
Mlief,’ returned the young man to whom 1 had 
aroken, fixing upon me a curious searching gaze, 
^en letting his keen black eyes follow those of 
his brother, ne peered ^erly into tbe ebasm, and 
observed : ‘Hess us ! it ’oold be a pad job, look 
yon, if Sb man wass to fall over here. The prains 
«of hm ’cold soon be dashed out* ’ooldn’t they, 
siri^ 

^Thens’s not much doubt of that, truly,’ I 


replied, not daring again to d&ect my own 
glance into the Hole, and praying, as I had never 
prayed in my life before, that the little minister 
might not at present emerge from his hiding-place. 
‘ But where can Mr Morgan be ?* 1 subjoined, 
shading my eyes with my hand, and affecting 
to look carefully in all directions. *Do, piay, 
come and help me to look for him, like good 
fellows, for I want my breakfast-;’ and in the 
hope that they would follow, 1 began to walk 
slowly away. 

My request was obeyed, though not imme- 
diately. But as a matter of course, the pretended 
search proved fruitless ; and returning to the farm, 
I breakfasted alone, forcing myself to eat, and 
expressing the while much displeasure at my 
companion’s lengthened absence. 

The meal over, I paced the sanded kitchen for 
nearly an hour, loolung every few minutes from 
the w’iudow, and simulating increasing impatience 
and auger. My estimable host meantime, with 
his wife and several of their hopeful sons, remained 
with me, observing me closely though stealthily, 
and alternately making testing suggestions as to 
what had become of the ‘goot gentleman.’ All 
these, however, I pooh-poohed, and obstinately 
adhered to the opinion 1 professed to have formed 
myself respecting the matter, namely, that in a 
fit of absent-mindedness — to which I declared he 
was subject — Mr Morgan had extended his walk 
to a great length, and not having noticed where he 
was going, had ended in losing his way. 

My acting I could see completely lulled all 
suspicion ; and when presently, 1 informed the 
company that I was engaged to preach in England 
upon the following day — which was Sunday — and 
affirmed, that unless I returned to Lleyrudrigg at 
once, 1 would be unable to catch tho train by 
which I must travel, no o}»po8ition was offered 
to the proposition that Jonathan should forth- 
with drive me there, and return again for Mr 
Morgan. 

The horse (already re-shod by one of the sons, 
who had learned the trade of blacksmith) was 
accordingly put into the dog-cart ; and promising, 
as a further blind, that before setting off for 
England, I would inform the landlord of the Skip 
and An^or about iny friend’s disappearance, and 
leave it to him to take the proper stops for his 
discovery, in case he should not nave reached the 
farm before Jonathan’s return to it, I tendered 
the farmer a sovereign, and with on exchange of 
civilities, drove off 


CRIME IN ITALY. 

As a Supplement to our recent article on Italian 
Brigandage, we give the following, which appears 
in a newspaper from a Roman correspondent. 
Referring to the effort now making in Italy for the 
total abolition of capital punishment, he says : ‘ It 
is a wonderful reply to tlie uigent demands from 
every part of the country, and I might almost say 
from every part of Europe, that the brigandage, 
which is rapidly destroying the civilisation of large 
districts of Italy, and is portentously and unde- 
niably increasing, should be put an mid to. The 
real truth, however, is that the proposed alteration 
of the law would but bring it into conformity with 
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.bnmglit in very, very little, thoupjh I worked 
with aching eyes and heavy heart deep into the 
xught 

How it jarred npon my ear, the meny talk of 
the neighbonra on the blithe Hogmanay (New- 
year^s ®ve) that followed the sad news about 
Archie! They all seemed — ^young and old — so 
gay and full of hope in the glad incoming of a 
new year, while I — what had Sie year to bring to 
me ? Wliat I had saved and gained liad waned so 
low that soon we must leave the cottage and East 
Craig, and go to some great noisy city, where em- 
ployment might possibly bo found. That night, 
as the bairn lay peacefully asleep in her cot, I 
could not close my eyes through the loug hours 
of the darkness, but "turned iny throbbing head | 
from side ^o side. Archie, Archie ! How I sor- j 
rowed for the loss of my man. Weariful and ! 
wae, how thankfully would I have rested beside 
him for ever ; but then there was the bairn to 
claim my care. Towards morning 1 fell asleep. 

CHAPTER II. — ^new-year’s DAY. 

I awoke, after>my short sleep, in the gray dawn, 
to find the world astir already, tlie great sea before 
my window spreading far away, calm and glisten- 
ing as a lake, and the sun shining cheerily in the 
pale blue of the morning sky. The i)eoplQ with- 
out, in their holiday attire, seemed happy and 
hopeful ; but for me, alas 1 there was not much of 
either hope or happiness. I began to think veiy 
seriously of the future. Yes ; 1 must leave East 
Craig, and try in Edinburgh or Glasgow, or, who 
knew, even in London ! to earn a livelihood for 
Lilian and myself. I could surely sew, or work, 
for the bread we both needed. My bonny Lilian 
unconsciously added to my sorrows on that bright, 
sad morning of the new year, by the way she 
lisped her little prayer for 'dear father;’ but 1 
managed, for her sake, to be strong and brave 
again, and came down-stairs with a smiling JUce. 

' I ’m wishin* ye a happy new year, ma’am ! ’ 
blurted out Jeanle, the lassie from a cottage 
hard by,* who performed the rougher house- 
hold duties of our modest household for such 
wages as content a girl of thirteen. Oh, but it 
was hard, to preserve a steady demeanour, and 
acknowledge Jeanie’s well-meant greeting, and sit 
down to breakfast with little Lilian in her black 

frock beside me, and A knocking at the door, 

quick and strong. The heavy tread too of a man’s 
impatient foot upon the shingly path that led up 
from the wicket of the narrow garden. My visitors, 

I need not say, were few, ana I knew none who 
were likely to come thus early. ' I can see no 
one now!’ I cried apprehensively to Jeanie, as 
that active lass bustled forward to answer the 
peremptory summons. 

‘Not even me ! ’ answered a voice, the sound of 
wliich mader me tremble and grow white, os they 
told me later, to my very lips, while the door 
burst open, and with dilated eyes I gazed as on a 
vision. Yes ; the tall, bronzed, bearaed man who 
mshed into the room and caught me to his heart, 
and kissed me and the bairnie again and again, 
was Archie, my Archie, my dear goodman that I 
had believed to be dead and cold, far off beneath 
the measAireless waters of the Pacific. 

‘ And you thought me dead, did you ? ’ said 
Archie, )vhen, feeling safe in liis strong arms, I 


had sobbed out some portion of my short and 
simple story. ‘ No wonder, for the Good Intent 
was cast away, but luckily without loss of life, 
on the Van Buyter Islands, so called from some 
early Dutch navigator ; and being out of the track 
of ordinary ships, we wrecked folks had trouble 
enough to keep alive on shell-fish and sea-fowls* 
eggs, until we were rescued by an American 
whaler. Many’s the night, Alice; love, that as 
the wind moaned around the wave- worn rock, I 
have knelt and prayed, with the bright stars of 
the Southern Cross shining overhead, that God’s 
mercy would lead me back to iny wife and child ; 
and here at last I am ! — We are rich now,’ said 
Archie later, when we could talk more c^mly, 
and the first transport of my lialf-incredulous joy 
was spent ; ‘ for poor Uncle Scott, who is dead, 
left me heir of all he had, land, cattle, and money ; 
but the land is the best of it; andif you'do not 
fear to follow me so far, Alice, we will settle 
in Australia.’ 

‘ Gladly and thankfully,’ I answered him ; and 
had Australia been a land of cold and barrenness, 
instead of one of warmth and plenty, 1 would 
have followed him cheerfully to the very ends of 
the earth. As it is, we arc all happy and healthy 
in Queensland, and it is there that I write these 
lines ; and Lilian and 1, 1 need scarcely say, wear 
black no more, and can look back smilingly to the 
day, now long ago, when all our joy and happiness 
came to us with the glad New Year. 


SONG OF THE CAEILLONEUR. 

Ring out, my bells, in accents clear ; 

King soft and sweet, 
And take a message ti*uo and dear 

To hearts that beat. 
Soothe the soul with sorrow aching ; 

Cheer the life when all ’s forsaking ; 

Sing of joy to hearts now lireaking ; 

King OD, my bells ! 

Ring out, my bells, across the plain ; 

Ring wild and free, 
And wake the echoes back again 
To melody. 

O’er the mountains waft my dreaming, 

Where the sunset glory ’’s streaming, 

Where the purple vines are gleaming ; 

Ring out, my bolls ! 

Ring out, my bells ; ring full and strong. 

My soul, to-day, 

Upon inspiring notes of song 

Would float away. 
Prom the gray old minster sending 
Tones that, in such concord blending, 

Tell of harmonies unending ; 

Ring out, my bells 1 

Ring out upon the listening air 

Your silver spell; 

Ring out the music quaint and rare 

1 lore so well : 

Hope to every faint one bringing, 

Peace on earth for ever r^ng, 

And of Love eternal singing ; 

Ring on, my bells ! 

H. E. ? 
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THE BANFFSHIRE NATURALIST. 

Our old friend, Samuel Smiles, now a veteran in 
literature, who has been indefatigable in writing 
of the power of Self-help, has, as one of his late 
exploits, narrated in a most amusing and instruc- 
tive manner the Life of a Scotch Naturalist, Thomas 
Edward, who at an advanced age modestly occupies 
the position of a worldng shoemaker in Banfl^ This 
is a curious and interesting book. Few persons 
would liave taken the trouble that Mr Smiles has 
done to narrate the efforts in pursuit of a knowledge 
of Nature of so very obscure and poor a man as is 
the hero of his remarkable biography. The thing 
is altogether unique. Nothing but vast kindliness 
of heart, along with the pleasure of shewing 
what can be done by constant self-denial and in- i 
dustry, could have influenced the Jjenevolent 
writer. As. probably not many of our readers 
have yet hA an opportunity of seeing the work 
— a l^utifully embellished duodecimo of four 
hundrecT pages, published by John Murray, London 
— we shall try to give a sort of abridged history 
of the now famed Scotch naturalist, with such 
observations as occur to us. 

Thomas Edward, born in 1814, is the son of 
a private in the Fifeshire militia, who on the 
breaking up of his regiment, resided for a short 
time at Kettle, his native place in Fife, and then, 
for '^the sake of work as a handloom weaver, 
settled with his wife and child at Aberdeen. Here 
the boy was brought up in the usual rough way 
experienced by the humbler class of Scotch 
children. Ho ran about barefooted, was poorly 
fed^ and required pretty much to find his own 
amusement. His parents, while willing to do 
their best for him, soon found that he was far from 
being easily managed. He was intractable, and 
ill a very strange way. While still a child, he 
demonstrated iin extraordinary love of animals of 
all kinds. He took delight in dogs, cats, pigs, 
hens, birds of every kind, and every description 
of small creatures, down to bees, beetles, flies, 
spiders, and. so on — in fact, any living thing he 
could lay hold of ; even rata and mice didT'not 


come amiss. Th is idiosyncrasy considerably puzzled 
and vexed /the father and mother. Not under- 
standing hiln, he w^as scolded and cuffed, but all 
to no nsA The boy was moved by a predominant 
passion, amounting to a species of mania. When 
asked what he meant by his eccentricities, he 
said he could npt tell. His love of Natur4 was 
an unconquerable instinct. 

Tam Edward, as he was ordinarily called, was 
thought to be in some degree out of his senses. 
At from four to five years of age he was sent to a 
dame’s school, but did not long continue at it ; 
for being found to have a kae or jackdaw in his 
pocket, that caused some trouble, he was sum- 
marily dismissed by the schoolmistress. Another 
school received him, and here ensued a similar 
catastrophe. The teacher was plagued beyond en- 
durance by his bringing all kinds of disagreeable 
little creatures to schooL On one occasion ho 
brought with him a bottleful of horse-leeches which 
he had gathered in a neighbouring pool. All went 
on smoothly until one of the leeches escaping, 
crawled up a boy’s leg, and a fearful commotion 
ensued. Telling the culprit to take liis bottle of 
leeches and begone, the schoolmaster turned Tam 
to the door, at the same time bringing down the 
taws so heavily upon him that he thought his back 
was broken. Another school was tried but there 
he was worse used. One morning the master felt 
something creeping on liis arm, which shaking 
from him proved to be a centipede. Edward was 
at once called up and accused of bringing the 
creature to the school. The charge was quite 
erroneous, for he had not done so. His denial was 
unavailing, and by the enraged teacher he was beaten * 
in a most unjust and unmerciful mann^. Finally, 
he told the poor boy to take his slate and hooks 
and go about his business. Thus he was expelled 
from his third and last school. Disgusted with 
the cruel treatment he had received, he positively 
refused to go to any other school. So there, at 
six years of age his education ended. He could 
read, knew a little of arithmetic — ^nothing of 
wTiting and grammar. He had already acqufted, f 
somewhat idle habits vagrandising in quest of | 
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animals^ but he was honest, exceedingly truthful, 
aad by no means indisposed to work for a liveli- 
hood. For about two years he was employed at 
a tobacco-work at a short distance from the town. 
Tins was a happy time, for in going to and returning 
from his labour in the factory, he had pleasant 
rambles in the woods and plantations, which 
afforded opportunities for picking up a knowledge 
of birds, insects, wild-flowers, and plants, the like 
of which he had never seen l>cfore. 

It was a hapless thing that this eagerly inquiring 
child had no one to direct him in a way likely to 
be useful His father and mother had no sympathy 
for his love of nature. All they cared about was 
to have him apprenticed to some regular trade, by 
which he ‘would gain his living. At length they 
succeeded in apprenticing him to a shoemaker, 
named Begg, who proved to be a dissolute drunken 
vagabond, very ill qualified to teach the boy his 
business. Tam, however, learnt to make upper- 
leathers, and was proceeding to make shoe-bottoms, 
when all went wrong on the discoveiy that he 
brought boxes of butterflies and such like to the 
workshop; the sight of them usually throwing 
Begg into a rage. Doubtless, it was indiscreet to 
bring his pet animals with him ; but there ought to 
have been allowances on account of his youth, as 
well as from the fact that he never spent a moment 
of his master’s time on his amusements. One after- 
noon, when waiting till his master came in to allow 
him to go to dinner, and while he had no work 
to do^ he amused himself with a young sparrow 
which he had taught to do a number of little tricks. 
The master, entering in a drunken fuiy, struck 
Edward such a blow as laid him flat on the floor, 
and then trampled the bird with bis foot lacking 
up the poor and innocent creature, Tam found it 
was still breathing. He put it tenderly in his 
bosom, and went home ciying over the unprovoked 
outrage. Shewing the mangled and dead bird to 
his mother, he said he did not care so much for 
himself, if only the bird had been spared, adding 
that ' if Begg struck hyn again without a cause, he 
would certainly run away. She strongly remon- 
strated against this, because, being bound appren- 
tice for six years, he must serve out his time, come 
what would.’ 

Persuaded to return to the shoemaker’s shop, 
young Edward struggled on till three years of his 
wretched apprenticeship had passed over. Then, 
there was a climax. The boy had brought three 
young moles ensconced in his bonnet Begg, now 
.more drunken than ever, discovered the moles, 
killed them on the spot, knocked down his appren- 
tice with a lost, dragged him to the door and threw 
him into the street A good deal hurt, Edward 
resolved he would no longer serve under such a 
monster. And he kept his word. Begg threatened 
the terrors of the law ; hut, perhaps, conscious of 
his brutality, he did nothing. For a time the 
youth was a kind of loose waif. He thought of 
bei&g a sailor, but could get no one to take him 
ho serve on board a ship. He had an at 


Kettle in Fife ; and without telling any one, he 
went off to walk all the way to Kettle, a distance 
of about a hundred miles, living on morsels of 
bread he had in his pocket/ and sleeping at night 
among whins or under the shelter of a haystack. 
All the money he possessed was sixpence, which 
was just sutiicient to pay his fare dn the ferry-boat 
across the Tay. But how was he to pay a pontage 
of a penny to cross the Esk at Montrose? That 
was a distressing consideration, yet he would not 
beg, nor would he break in upon the sixpence for 
the ferry. He tried again and again to sell his 
pocket-knife for a penny, and only succeeded in 
doing so when he came in sight of the bridge. 
The toil and privation endured in the journey 
were fruitless. The uncle, a mean-spirited wretch, 
would do nothing for him, and sent him back to 
I Aberdeen with a present of eighteen-pence' to pay 
his expenses on the road. 

The parents of Thomas Edward were glad to see 
I him again, for they were afraid he was lost. By 
[ their advice he i)rocured work in making shoes of 
a light kind, his new employer being of a kindlier 
I nature than Begg. In this situation, and at 
another shoemaking concern, he completed his 
knowledge of the craft, which, however, he never 
liked, and stuck to it only as a means of livelihood. 
As a kind of interlude in his occupation, he 
enlisted in the Aberdeenshire Militia in 1631. | 
For the period he served as a soldier ho acquitted 
himself creditably. His only escapade consisted in 
having on one occasion quitted the ranks while on 
drill to try to catch a butterfly which struck his 
fancy. It was a grave military offence ; but at the 
intercession of some ladies with the officer on 
duty, was passed over lightly. When Edward was 
about twenty years old, he left Aberdeen with his 
father and mother to reside in Banff, a much 
smaller town, where his chances of advancement 
were materially lessened. The removal was a 
blunder, and entailed on the young naturalist a 
life-long depression of circumstances. Situated on 
the shore of the Moray Firth, where that fine 
estuary expands into the German Ocean, Banff is 
doubtless favourably adapted for explorations in 
Natural History. Edward was so far highly favoured, 
but the poor fellow had to live by his daily manual 
labour, and unfriended as well as unsympathised 
with in this remote sea-side town, there was no 
prospect of improving his position. 

Good or bad, here Edward was fixed ; and how, 
in the midst of daily toils and cares, he found time 
to accumulate a vast store of knowledge concerning 
animals and plants, is truly wonderful. Some may 
think he m^e a mistake in marrying when no 
more than twenty-three years old. But his wife 
was a sensible, pnrdent woman, and gave him a 
happy home. * Mutual affection,’ as our author 
observes, * makes up for much.’ Perhaps they 
occasionally felt the bitterness of poverty, for 
Edward’s earnings did not yet amount to more 
than about nine shillings and sixpence-a week I 

With nothing but the most elementary education. 
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without bookfl, without adviaerfl, the young ehoe- 
maker made up for everything by immense dili- 
gence, by sobriety, and a keen disregard of personal 
inconvenience. In his assigned hours of labour 
he worked hard. He never spent a moment idly. 
He never entcjred a public-house, nor drank any- 
thing stronger than water. In his expenditure he 
was rigorously economical. All his spore tune j 
was devoted to his favourite pursuit, that of 
acquiring a knowledge of animals by painstaking 
practical inquiiy. When he began these inquiries, 
he did not even know the correct names of the 
animals he sought for, because he liad no books 
and nobody to tell him. He was a thoroughly 
original student of nature. He learned everything 
by personal observation. Nothing but a* degree 
of enthusiasm amounting to fanaticism could have 
impelled him to endure cold, wet, hunger, want 
of sleep, in order to add to his stock of facts. His 
feUow-shoemakers jeered at him for not joining 
in their vicious and costly indulgences ; but he 
held on his way. There, we think, was manifested 
his heroic, his noble struggle — not that he ever 
esteemed it to be a struggle, for he only followed 
- the bent of a simi)le self-sacrificing character ; but 
liis conduct in this respect was not less worthy of 
admiration. 

Wliatever were the sacrifices made by Edward, 
he was compensated, as an intense lover of Nature. 
Describing his tastes and pursuits, Mr Smiles 
says: ‘Everything that lived and breathed had 
charms for him. He loved the fields, the woods, 
the moors. The living presence of the earth was 
always aho\it him, and he eagerly drank in its 
spirit. The babbling brooks, the whispering trees, 
the aspects of the clouds, the driving wind, were 
all sources of delight. , . . He felt himself free 
amidst the liberty of Nature. ... As his wander- 
ings were almost invariably conducted at night, 
>je had abundant opportunities of seeing not only 
the ocean, but the heavens in their various 
aspects. What were these stars so far off in the 
sky? Were they worlds? Were they but the 
outposts of the earth, from which other worlds 
w’erc to be seen, far beyond the ken of the most 
wy.erful telescope ? To use Edward’s own 'words : 

i cai\ never succeed in describing my unbounded 
adnCration of the works of the Almighty ; not 
only the wonderful works which we ourselves see 
upon earth, but those countle.ss orbs which roll 
both near and far in the endless immensity of 
space— the Home of Eternity. Everything that; 
moves or lives, everything that grows, everything 
creat^ or formed by the hand or will of the 
Omnipotent, has such a fascinating charm for me, 
and sends such a thrill of pleasure through my 
whole frame, that to describe my feelings is utterly 
imTOsaible.’^’ 

Early in the spring of 1838, Edward began to 
form a collection of specimens in natural mstory, 
for which he taught himself to stud' and prepare 
■ the animals he was able to secure. In hifl re- 
searches he was aided by an old gun, which he had 
bought for four-and-sixpence. Sallying out at nine 
o’clock at nighty when his day’s work wi^i over, 


with his gun and some insect boxes and bottles^, 
and pitting a piece of oat-cake in Im pock^ for 
supper, he scoured the countay as long as it was 
daylight for any living thing that came m his way. 

‘ When it became so dark that he could no longer 
observe, ho dropped down by the side of a or 
a bush, or a tree, whichever came handiest, and 
there he dozed or slept until the light returned* 
Then he got up, and again began his observations, 
which he continued until the time arrived when 
he had to return to his daily labour.’ On Satur- 
day evenings he returned home by twelve o’clock, 
so as not to encroach on the weekly day of rest. 
On Monday mornings he contrived to have a few 
hours’ observation before six o’clock. As he was 
known to live soberly and honestly, there was no 
suspicion that he was either a poacher or a burglar, 
yet these nocturnal ramblings were incompre^n- 
sible. People at length gave him up as an oddify. 
Gamekeepers did not think of molesting him m 
his explorations. Occasionally, he took up his 
quarters for the night in a ruined castle, in some 
disused building, a sand-hole or cavern amidst | 
the rocks by the searsliore, the Bheltex of a table* 
shaped gravestone in a churchyard, or anywhere. 
This was a most dismal mode of spending the night ; 
for independently of exposure to tlie weather, he was 
liable to be visited by polecats, weasels, ledgers, 
or other wild animals sniffing about him. There 
was, however, always a chance of catching moths 
and other creatures that flutter or roam about in 
the dark. Sometimes he was bitten on the hands 
by weasels and rats during his disturbed rieep, and 
on one occasion he had a tremendous encounter 
with a polecat When morning broke, he had 
excellent opportunities of studying the habits of 
the skylark, blachhiid, thrush, and other early 
choristers. 

By these assiduous labours he had, by 1845, 
coUocted two thousand specimens, consisting of j 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, Crustacea, star- 
fish, zoophytes, corals, sponges, and other objects. 
He asvsorted the whole in cases made from old | 
tea-boxes, fashioned by his own hands, and which 
ho neatly papered and glazed. With some pride, ' 
he made a public exhibition of his collection at | 
a local fair ; and by it not only paid his expenses, ; 
but had something over for future purposes. This 
measure of success induced him to exhibit his 
collection at Aberdeen. Although advertised, and 
spoken favourably of by the newspapers, the exhi- 
bition was a failure. There was no rush of visitens, 
os Edward fondly expected. In fac^the exhibi- 
tion did not nearly pay expenses. Dreading the 
horror of being in debt, he offered the collection 
for sale ; and in desperation accepted an offdr of 
twenty pounds ten shillings for the whole of 
what had cost him eight years’ labour exclusive of 
outlay. The gentleman who bought this very fine 
collection unfortunately stored the specimens in a 
damp room, and the whole went top ruin. So 
ended this unfortunate enterprise. Aberdeen and 
Banff shires lost w opportunity of not only help- 
ing a most deserving man of genius, but of Acquir- 
ing a splendid collection illustrative of the natural 
history of the two counties. 

Though terribly crushed, on returning to his 
home in Banff, he went to work at ms usual 
trade of making the lighter kinds of Women’s 
shoes, in which he was reputed to excel. TJf^,. 
he resumed hi^ researches by tiie sea-shor^ and in 
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a Bhort time began a new collection of Bpecimens. 
Suddenly lie met with a grievous accident. He 
rolled down a rocky precipice a depth of forty 
feet, lulling on his gun, which was smashed to 
pieces, and receiving such bodily injuries as con- 
fined him for weeks to the house. To support 
his family during his illness, he was under the 
necessity of Belling a portion of his newly formed 
oedlection. 

About this time, Edward had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of the Rev. James Smith, 
the parish of Montquhitter, a place a few 
miles from BanlF, This gentleman having a strong 
love of natural history, and possessing a good col- 
lection of books, did an important service in offer- 
ing hints to Edward, and in lending him books to 
enable him to define and classify various animals 
which he caught. So instructed he began to write 
observations on natural objects, which appeared in 
the Banffshire Journal, Afterwards, at the sugges- 
tion of & Smith, he sent papers to the Zoologist, 
the Naturalist, and the Linnean Journal, through 
which chann^ his name and qualities as a 
writer became know*n to naturalists generally. 
The result was a considerable private correspond- 
ence, and on enlargement of his knowledge re- 
garding the names and species of animals, but 
with no improvement in circumstances— rather 
the reverse, for being ever on the brink of starva- 
tion, the expense for paper and postage skimps 
pressed severely on his resources. Yet, he willingly 
gave such information as he possessed to all >vho 
requested his assistance. Considering Edw'ard's 
meagre education and his inexperience of literary 
composition, his papers, of wmch some extracts 
are dven by Mr Smiles, strike us with surprise. 
Besides being correctly written, they have all the 
elegance and graphic force of Audubon. How, 
by those scientific inquirers, who had the best 
means of judging of li^ talents, Edward should 
have been suffered to drag on existence at a 
mechanical employment which never seems to 
have yielded him twenty shillings a week, is not 
very easily understood. No doubt, he was shy 
in pushing himself forward. He had none of 
the saliency of character which through devious >, 
•adventure leads to fortune; but these j^alliatives 
scarcely explain the strange neglect which he 
experienced. 

Nobly, but still obscurely struggling on, a great 
misfortune befell Edward in the death of Mr 
Smith in 1854, There, a true friend was gone. 
As some assuagement of his loss, he found a friend 
and counsellor in the Rev. Mr Boyd, parish 
minister of Crimond, whose hospitable manse was 
always open to him nrhen he visited the neighbour- 
hood. But ere long, Mr Boyd died suddenly, and 
here was a fresh and ogouisiim bereavement. By 
1858, Edward had accumulaUA a large and splen- 
did collection, but at the cost of his health and 
strength. ^ He had used himself so hardly ; he 
had spent so many of his nights out of doors in 
the cold and wet ; he had been so tumbled about 
amongst the rocks ; he had so often, with all his 
labours, to endure privation, even to the want oi’ 
oatmeal— that it is scarcely to be wondered at iti 
at that time, his constitution should have begun 
to shew marks of dcca 3 \' There was a fever and 
illness Y>f a month, ^vliich led to a fresh sale of 
^arflcles in his collection ; and on getting well, he 
Vas dis^ctly told by his medical attendant * that 


if he did not at once desist from his nightly 
wanderings, his life would not be worth a farthing,’ 
From this time, making fewer pulls on his consti- 
tution, he more particularly devoted himself to 
investigations along the sea-shore, capturing rare 
fish, Crustacea, and zoophytes. 

In these sea-side researches he was considerably 
aided by one of his daughters, who poking about 
among fishing villages, procured the refuse material 
brought up by nets, in which many most interest- 
ing small animals new to science were discovered. 
From the stomachs of cod-fish ho procured innu- 
merable specimens of animals which had been 
voraciously swallowed. By these and other means 
he gained no little celebrity for his additions to 
a knowledge of the myriads of creatures which 
inhabit the depths of the ocean. Twenty-six new 
species of Crustacea were discovered by himself 
alone in the Moray Firth. 

Some honours — none of them of any value in a 
money point of view — ^were now awarded to 
Edward. The Linnean Society having discovered 
his genius and talent, unanimously elected him an 
Associate in IBfiG. Immediately afterwards, the 
Natural History Society of Aberdeen unanimously 
admitted him a member; and in 1867 he received 
the diploma of the Glasgow Natural History 
Society. * Although Banff, ^ says Mr Smiles, 
‘ possessed an “ Institution for Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, and for the encouragement of native 
genius and talent,” the members did not even elect 
Edward an honorary member. The scientific men 
of Banff fought shy of the native shoemaker.* 

It IS pleasing to" know that Thomas Edward is 
still in the land of the living, and though broken 
down in health, is cheerful, contented, and able 
to a certain extent for his accustomed duties. 
Latterly, lie has in many ways derived comfort 
and assistance from his grown-up daughters. His 
searches after strange sorts of animals ai'e at an end. 
He has fought the fight of science unaided, and he 
has fought it well. He has likewise fought the 


independently of his sacrifices in behalf of science, 
lies the grandeur of his character. In these days, 
when the gospel of idleness is so eloquently 
preached, and so readily responded to, we should 
be glad if it were in our power to fix the attention 
of masses on what this humble shoemaker has 
done by dint of self-denial and the careful econo- 
mising of time. Expecting no one to make such 
extraordinary sacrifices, we would say : Look, ye 
misspenders of idle time, ye wasters of existence, 
ye thriftless dram-drinkers, ye vacant-minded 
street loungers, what was done by one as poor, if 
not poorer, than yourselves ! All we ask u that, 
reflecting a little on your responsibilities, you 
would endeavour to take to heart the thxilliug 
and instructive instance we have presented of 
A Noble Struggle ! W. c. 

P.a 5.— Since writing the above, we have learned 
that a fund to succour Thomas Edward has been 
commenced at Aberdeen. The still more gratify- 
ing fact is announced that *the Queen has been 
much interested in reading his biomphy by Mr 
Smiles, and touched by hu succesaml pursuit of 
natural science under all the cares and troubles 
of daily toil; Her Msyesty, therefore, has been 
graciously pleased to confer on him a pension of 
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fifty pounds a year/ The concluding days of the 
Scottieb Naturalist will thus be passed in the 
degree of freedom from toil and anxiety wWch 
he so eminently deserves. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTEH V. — ‘l AM LILIAN.* 

1 STOOD for a few moments at the window in con- 
templation of the beautiful view of the surround- 
ing country, so wide and varied and well wooded ; 
then, afraid of the sentiment which was creeping 
upon me again, I turned away, and set resolutely 
to work at unpacking. After putting my small 
belongings into something like order, I proceeded 
to make the best of myself for presentation to 
‘Miss Farrar.’ It waa the first time I had seen 
myself* from head to foot as I now did in the lai-ge 
cheval glass, and I gazed not a little curiously, ns 
well as anxiously and critically, at the tout ememhk. 
What should I look like to a lover, who I knew 
was an admirer of women’s beauty in the way 
a good man can admire it ? What did I look, to 
myself ? 

For the first few momenta I experienced a thrill 
of altogether agreeable surprise. I really had no 
idea my figure was so good. ‘Tall, elancee^ head 
well shaped and well poised,’ I thought, pleasantly 
checking oil my perfections up to that point. 
With my face, I was far from being as well satis- 
fied. I tried to persuade myself that it was 
because I was more accustomed to it, and that 
such familiarity breeds contempt ; but is one ever 
familiar with one’s own face ? I can only say I 
was looking very discontentedly at mine, forgetting 
that the very discontent was le fleeting itself. 

Too much squareness about the brow, too 
decided a mouth and chin, and eyes — well, if they 
ever looked soft, as avc*11 as large and dark, I had 
not seen it. Then the comx>lexion, it might do 
for some iieoplc, but Pliilip’a wife ought to have 
more colouring and softness, more general loneli- 
ness than this. Philip’s wife ! She ought to be a 
child of light, ‘ beautiful with all the soul’s expan- 
sion’ — tlie expression of her face ever varying 
with the dainty colouring of her graceful poetic 
thoughts. 

I was still picturing to myself the kind of 
woman Philip’s wife ought to be, frowning the 
while at a dai*k discontented face, frowning dis- 
contentedly back at me, when the door w*as softly 
opened, and turning hastily round, my eyes fell 
upon a young girl standing upon the threshold. 

‘ I beg your pardon ; I do not think you heard 
me knock, and I could not wait. I am Lilian.’ 

How shall I describe Lilian Farrar? I have 
described her ! A child of light, ‘ beautiful with 
all the soul’s expansion’ — the expression of her 
face ever varying with the dainty colouring of her 
graceful poetic thoughts. I need only add that 
she hod deep-blue eyes, shaded by long lashes, 
straight, delicately chiselled little nose, sweet 
sensitive mouth, pale-brown hair, and the figure 
of a graceful child just merging into womanhood. 

‘ May I come in, please V 

Mi^ht love and loveliness and youth and all 
that is true, and sweet, and good, come in ? 
But I only bowed, and held out my hand with 
a smile. 


‘ I am so sorry I did not know when to expect 
I you, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ I came earlier than I ought to have done.’ 

‘ 0 no ; pray do not think that ; only I should 
like to have been at the station to make friends at 
the beginning.’ 

‘ Let us call this the beginning.* 

She drew nearer to me, and in a caressing 
child-like way, lifted up her mouth to be kissec^ 
as she said : ‘ Welcome to Fairview.* 

I am not considered to be demonstrative ; but I 
know 1 kissed her as heartily as she kissed me, 
quite understanding that this was not like an 
ordinary first meeting. Then she gently impelled 
me towards a low chair, and knelt down beside me. 

‘ If you could only know how very anxious I 
have been, and how relieved I am.* 

‘Relieved?* I asked, bending down to get a 
better view of the sweet face. 

‘ Yes ; indeed I am.* 

‘Then you can in a measure understand my 
sensations,’ I replied, smiling down into her eyes. 

‘ O yes ; but you could go if you did not like 
us, you know.’ 

‘ And you could dismiss me if you did not like 
me.’ 

‘ I did not think of that ; I was only afraid— 
companion means so much, does it not ? — how 
hard it would be for me if I cared for you, and 
you only cared to be here because’— 

‘ Of the salary I received ? ’ 

‘Oh, pray do not think that I meant that 
— May I say exactly what I was thinking of, Miss 
Haddon ?’ 

‘ Pray do.’ 

‘Then I meant that it would be bad for me if ^ 
you looked down upon the Farrars, if you were 
ever so nice, or even if you looked down upon the 
Tippers. I have just seen papa, and he says you 
belong to great peojile. That rather frightened 
me, until I saw dear old auntie, aud found that 
she only knew you were nice ; when I began to 
hope.’ 

‘ I shall soon set your mind at ease about all 
that,’ I cheerfully replied. ‘Meantime, believe 
this much — I haVe begun to look up to Mrs 
Tipper.’ 

‘ What a nice kind thing to say, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ What a pleasant thing to feel, Miss Farrar.’ 

She made a little mom at the ‘ Miss Farrar,’ 
and I went ou : ‘ You are very young, are you not ? 
— younger than I expected to find you.’ I was 
going to add for an engaged youim lady, but 
thought it better to let the allusion to her engage- 
ment come first from her. 

‘ Only just turned seventeen,’ she replied with 
a little sigh. 

‘ Is that so very depressing ? ’ 

‘Dear Miss HadUou, if I may tell you about 
myself, wc shall feel more at home with each 
other ? ’ * 

‘ Tell me anything you please, my dear ; aud 
try to believe this much— you may trust me.’ 

‘ I believed that, the very first moment I looked 
at you. Yours is a face to trust’ 

‘ Is it— is it ? ’ I murmured, smoothing the hair 
back from her white brow. ‘That is indeed 
something to be thankful for. And now I can ask 
with a clear conscience, why it is a trouble to bo 
only seventeen?’ • 

* Because — dear Miss Haddon, I am engaged ; ana 
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Arthur— tliat is his name, you know — does not 
like w'aiting until 1 am older, to be married. Papa 
says he mu^ wait at least a year, and Arthur does 
not like it. Of course I should prefer waiting. I 
am sure w(v could not possibly be hapjjier than vre 
are now, and I should not like leaving papa — I 
will not, until he is quite well again — but I do not 
like ArUiiir to be disappointed either.’ 

* Mr Farrar told me of the engagement.’ 

‘But 1 do not think that papa told you of one 
^ng 'which is the very best of all. Arthur first 
4aet me at a garden-party, given by one of our 
neighbours, just after 1 came homo for good ; and 
he had not the least idea that papa was rich 
when he b^an to care for me. IIo liked me for 
myself — only for myself ! ’ with a grave little nod 
at me. ‘ He was quite surprised when he found 
that I am an heiress. Do you know, he often says 
that he should prefer having to work for me ; only, 
of course, that need not be.’ 

I read her thought, and my heart went out to 
Lilian Farmr, as 1 smilingly replied : ‘ He gives 
one that impression.’ 

‘ Do you know him V she inquired, looking a 
great deal surprised. 

‘Enough for that, I think. Mr ‘Wentworth, is 
he not V 

‘ Mr Wentworth ! ’ she ejaculated. ‘ Wliat made 
you think that ? No ; but Arthur is an intimate 
friend of Mr Wentworth’s.’ 

1 saw that I had made a mistake. But I was 
so much impressed in Mr Wentworth’s favour, j 
that the fact of his being an intimate friend of her ! 
lover’s seemed a sufficient guarantee of the latter’s I 
claims to respect I 

‘They were at Eton and Oxford together, and 
Arthur likes him very much,’ she continued, as 
though she, on her side, considered that was 
saying a great deal in Mr Wentworth’s favour. 

‘ A barrister, is he not ? ’ 

‘Yes; but he has not been veiy successful as 
yet, though he works very hard — writes for news- 
papers and magazines ; and 1 am sure it is very 
good of him, for Arthur says he was brought up | 
in the greatest luxury by a rich uncle, and always j 
led to believe that he would be the old man’s ! 
heir. But just as he was leaving Oxford, liis uncle 
married a young girl, and when he had children 
of bis own, he quite discarded his nephew. But 
he is like Arthur, and does not care about the 
money; he is a great deal more troubled about 
having lost the old man’s good-will. Arthur says 
that he lives in an old tumble-down house — which 
is all he possesses of his own — with one servant, in 
the poorest way, and very rarely visits anywhere 
but here. Evert here he does not come half often 
enough to jdease us, we all like him so much. 
Strange that both Arthur and he should com- 
mence life with large expectations, and both find 
themselves penniless ; is it not 1 Mr Tralford was 
unfortunafii in some speculations, I believe ; and 
the estates had to be ^ud after his death.’ 

I said something to ^ effect that it was fortu- 
nate that they were etjuaiSto the position. Later, I 
found that her lovers father had squandered his 
property in the worst kind of extravagance. 

A gong was being sounded, and she rose, putting i 
her hand under my arm. ‘ You must be wanting ’ 
lundiedn, Miss Iladdon. Auntie said that she 3 
.could not prevail upon you to take any refresh- i 
ment.’ . 


I was beginning to fed hungry, and acknow- 
ledged that 1 was. As she went down, she ex- 
pl^Lined that her father had of late taken to invalid 
habits, and did not join them at table. ‘We found 
I only Mrs Tipper in the dining-room ; a large, lofty 
rooin, furnisned with the same heavy grandeur of 
style which had struck me in the other parts of 
the house. But a change had come over Mrs 
Tipper since 1 had left her. Her genial good- 
nature was veiled by the same stiffness and con- 
straint which had jarred upon me at first, as she 
politely trusted 1 should find something 1 could 
cat, regretted not having known that 1 should 
arrive eai-ly, so that she might have given orders 
accordingly; and so forth. 

‘ The Haddons of Haddon ! ’ I thought. She 
had seen her brother, and been awed by them. 
But I really could not allow them to come between 
this dear old lady and me. and therefore replied, 

I had been accustomed to live so plainly that this 
was quite a banquet to me ; as indeed it wm 1 
saw that 1 lost ground a little with the man-servant 
in attendance by my candour ; but I could afford 
to wait for his better appreciation. Mrs Tipper 
hesitated a moment, when she reached the head of 
the table, and signified by a gesture her w'ish for 
me to take my seat there ; in fact, I know now, as 
I guessed then, that she was only too glad to slip 
out of luking any prominent position in the house- 
hold. But I very decidedly shook my head, and 
passed down, replying to her little protest, that it 
j was not to be thought of — it would not be right. 

! I saw that she understood me to mean that it 
I would not be etiquette, and sat down contented. 

I Could the dear little lady have known it, my 
ignorance of the ways of the fashionable world was 
greater than her own. To my amusement, Mrs 
Tipper’s superiors in such knowledge have suc- 
cumbed to the magic words, *It would not be 
right,’ with which, knowing no other code, I have 
occasionally ventured to settle a question. ‘With 
certain people, ‘ It is not right,’ solely means ‘ It 
is not etiquette,’ than to sin against which there is 
no greater wrong ; and they have yielded, because 
they have supposed me better acquainted with the 
new'est mode, rather than imagine that I could 
have the audacity to attempt innovations of my { 
j own. 

1 soon succeeded in making matters pleasant with 
I Mrs Tipper again. In live minutes the Haddons 
I of Haddon were forgotten, and we were getting 
through luncheon in friendly agreeable fashion. 
There was a slight obtuseness on Bichard’s side 
when 1 required anything ; but he found that his 
forgetfulness did not in the slightest degree disturb 
me, nor prevent my obtaining what I wanted. I 
quietly waited ; and as ho could not let me repeat 
a request more than once without drawing the 
attention of the' others to his negligence, he came 
at len^h to understand that it was lUst as well to 
do a tiling at once as to be quietlv fort^ed to do it 
The attention of both Lilian and her aunt was too 
much concentrated upon me for them to notice the 
man’s remissness, and I did mj best to prevent 
them seeing it. 1 knew that Lilian’s eyes were 
turned upon me more than once when 1 was 
supposed to be unobservant, and thought of her 
words, ‘ Companion means so much,* with all the 
more respect for her judgment, whatever it might 
p>ove to DC. 

That w'e two should he friends, 1 knew. I 
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Bhould love her, and I believed that she might 
come to love me. But would ours be aa the 
companionship of two of the same age ? Should 1 
ever be able to lay bare my inmost self, living so 
intensely and so differently to the Mary Haddon 
most peojjle knew, to this young girl T She had 
spoken of her love to me ; should I be able to 
speak of mine to her — the love which wm deeper 
and stronger than a girl’s love ? It was with some- 
thing akin to pain that I told myself no. Because 
it . was not the love of a girl ; because it was in its 
heights higher and in its depths deeper; because 
it was in its strength and weakness so much more 
human at eight-aud-twenty than at seventeen, *I 
could not talk about it to Lilian Farrar. The 
shadowy poetic sentiment which clings about a 
young girl’s dream, the love which is more in 
love with love than with the lover, was not mine. 
1 am an old woman no^v, writing a story for men 
and women, and tlierelore I will add that I have 
still quite as much romance and enthusiasm in 
my composition as 1 had at seventeen, which is 
an admission to make in these days ; but at eight- 
aud-twenty 1 persuaded myself that they were or 
ought to be dead. In truth, my eight-and-twenty 
years were pressing upon me rather too heavily 
for mental health. 1 could not take kindly to the 
idea that youth was gone, or recognise that the 
best of me was not necessarily gone with it But 
there is no need for me to analyse and dwell 
upon my weaknesses here ; they will be apparent 
enough os 1 go on, and >vill doubtless preach their 
own moral without my assistance. 

After luncheon, we returned to the pretty 
morning-room where 1 liad first seen Mrs Tipper, 
and devoted the afternoon to making better ac- 
quaintance w’ith each other. J began by telling 
iny own little story (so far as it could be told, with 
Philip left out) about luy dear mother’s long 
illness, the struggles I had had to obtain a living 
■when alone, aiul so forth, because 1 wii^hed to 
ap])ear in iny true colours to these two, and above 
all, Avished to get rid of the lluddons-ol’-lladdon 
tone ill our future intercourse. Then dear old 
Mrs Tijjper came out grandly with her little story 
respecting ]iast ups and downs ; not even omitting 
the fact tliat her deceased husband had been 
messenger (between ourselves, porter, my dear) in 
tlic firm w'here her brother rose to be chief, and 
how lie had been pensioned by * dear Jacob,’ and 
endiMl his days in peace and comfort in a cottage 
of his own at Holloway, all the grandest visions 
of Ills youth realised. 

Afterwards, Lilian told how her father had 
risen in life entirely by his own efforts ; whilst 
her colour deepened "with an equally right pride 
as she added that her mother na<i been a gentle- 
woman, to whose foresight her child owed the 
education that was something better than any her 
father’s money alone could have purchased. As 
Mrs Tipper had informed me, it had been Mrs 
Farrar’s dying wish that the first fifteen years of 
her child’s life should be spent ■with an old friend 
afid distant connection of her own. She had not 
eiTed in her judgment. Notwithstanding her 
naturally good disposition, Lilian would haVe 
suffered from the disadvantages consequent upon 
being brought up in luxury, the petted heiress 
of a wealthy man, instead of spending her early 
years at a country vicarage in Avholesome study 
and exercise. I could understand now how it 


happened that Mr Farrar’s daughter ms so refined 
and different from what might nave hee^ expected. 

I knew now why it gratified her so mxteh to 
believe that her lover had not sought her for her 
money’s sake. Any one but herself would ham 
thought it natural enough that she should 'Ito 
sought for her own sake. How true, and good, 
and sweet she was, and how soon one knew it ; 
there being no mysterious complications in her 
nature which it would take time to discover. 

‘ To think of our having so dreaded the lady- 
compauion, auntie ; and to think of my having 
pleaded so much with papa against engaging one r ' 
ejaculated Lilian, when, after a veiy pleasant after- 
noon, Ave rose to go to our rooms and dress for 
dinner. 

‘We did dread her, did we not, dear? ’smil- 
ingly returned the old lady, putting her hand upon 
mine ; ‘ though I had the most cause for dread.^ 

‘ Indeed you had not — your cause is mine,’ very 
decidedly said Lilian. 

That they could say so much before me ■was 
sufficient, had 1 not already arrived at the agree- 
able conclusion that I had found a home until 
Philip’s return. 

AUSTRIAN ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 

At a time when the attention of this country is 
again being specially directed to the question of 
Arctic exploration, it becomes interesting to take 
note of what other nations have recently achieved 
in the region of Polar discovery. It is not too 
much to say that it is Avith justice that England 
considers herself in the van as yet of Arctic enter- 
prise ; but Ave have little hesitation in affirming 
that the expedition the story of which is told in 
the tAvo volumes under notice,* is worthy of rank- 
ing side by side with the most memorable of our 
own voyages of discovery ; and when it is con- 
sidered that the attention of Austria has but veiy 
•recently been turned to the subject of Arctic 
exploration, the amount of success achieved by 
that nation is all the more creditable. 

It deserves to be stated that the expedition of 
the Tegetthoff Avas partly due to the mm^cence of 
a private individual, the Count Wilczek, who con- 
tributed the sum of forty thousand florins towards 
its equipment, besides encouraging the enterprise 
by every means in bis power. The Tegetthoff 
was a screw-steamer of two hundred and twenty 
tons bunlen, built expressly for this expedition, 
with engines of one nundred horse-wwer, and 
fitted out for a voyage of two-and-a-half years’ 
duration. Her commander Avas Captain W eyprecht, 
and witli him was associated, as colleague and as 
director of the land operations, the writer of these 
volumes. Lieutenant Payer. The crew, ofiiceis and 
men included, numbered only twenty-four. The 
ideal object of the voyage was the north-east 
passage ; its direct and expressed aim, the explora- 
tion of the seas and lands lying to the north-east 
of NoA’^aya Zemlya. Where the ship was to winter 
was not definitely fixed ; and a return home by 
way of Behring’s Strait was, though improbable, a 
possibility. 

The Tegetthoff left Bremerhaveu on June 13, 

♦ New Lands mthin the Arctic Circle. Narrative Of 
the Discoveries of the Attstrian Ship Tegetthoff in the 
Years 1872 — 1874. By Julius Payer, ouo of 
iiianJers of the Expedition. Macmillan & Ca • 
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1872, and Tromsoe a month later. Immediately 
previous to the voyage of the Tegettiioff, a prelimi- 
mjy voyage of reconuaissaDce had been made in 
a small coasting-ship hy Count Wilczek, who had 
found the sea between Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya almost entirely open and free from icc. it 
was hoped, therefore, that the water would be in 
the same condition when the Tegetthoff crossed it, 
and that where a small sailing-vessel had gone 
so far, a fully equipped steam-ship might pene- 
trate almost indefinitely. But to the latter vessel 
the Spitzbergen seas presented a wholly dissimilar 
aspect. The ice was first encountered in seventy- 
four degrees — much farther south than was ex- 
pected ; and from that time it never entirely left 
the vessel. 

Off Cape Nassau the expedition was overtaken 
by Count Wilczek, w-ho had followed in tlie Isbjom, 
the small 'sailing-ship in which the preliminary 
pioneering voyage hoa been made, with the object 
of placing a depot for the TegetUioff on the north 
coast of Novaya 2emlya. Very shortly after the 
two vessels separated, the Tegetthoff vros fairly 
beset and hemmed in by tlie ice in latitude 
76® 22' N., lonmtude 63® 3' E. The good ship 
had made her mst and her last voyage, for from 
that icy grip she was destined never to get free. 

Long and desperate were the efforts made by 
officers and men to release the ship. Sawing the 
ice and blasting wdth powder, both above and 
below the surface, alike proved fruitless. Fissures 
that had been made with great toil, froze again 
as soon as made; and when the vessel tried to 
steam against the ice, it was unable so much as to 
set the floe in motion. The Tegetthoff was now 
entirely at the mercy of the terrible foe by 
which she ■was beset on all sides. 

It might be supposed by such as are only imper- 
fectly acquainted with the Arctic regions, that the 
ship thus firmly locked in the ice would be sale at 
least from immediate danger. But tliis was very 
far from being the case. For some time indeed, 
the- ice by which she was encircled remained 
motionless, but this condition of things was not to 
last. The 13th of October— a Sunday — was a day 
ominous for the fate of the expedition. In the 
morning, the ice-floe burst across immediately 
beneath the ship. Officers and crew rurshed on 
deck to behold the ice heaving around tliein on all 
sides. The aft-part of the vessel was alrendy nipped 
and pressed ; and the rudder, which was the first 
to meet the shock, trembled and groaned. The 
crew were unable to unship it by reason of its 
weight, and had to be satisfied with lashing it 
securely. All then leaped out upon the ice, and 
as quickly as possible got on board w’hatever 
articles had been lelt lying outside the ship. Next, 
the fissures in the floe were hastily bound together 
with ice-anchors and ropes, and filled up w'ith 
snow, in the hope that they might freeze over, 
though it was felt that at any moment a sudden 
heave might undo the whole work. 

During all this time meanwhile, the ice was 
tossing and trembling from its bases, while the 
air reverberated with the most awful sounds, as of 
shrieks and howls. I^lountains lifted themselves 
suddenly above the level surface, and the low 
groan that rose from the depths grew into, a deep 
rumble, ^nd finally increased to a roar of fury 
j^h^the Volume of myriad voices. Uproar and 
confusion ruled^ supreme, and destruction seemed 


every moment drawing nearer the ship as the ice 
crashed against her. Now huge blocks reared 
iathoms high above the vessel, forcing themselvqs 
against her hull ; now masses fell down beneath her, 
until they began to raise her above the level of the 
sea, the explorers being in readiness at any moment 
to abandon the ship, in the event of her being 
crushed. The pressure approached its height at 
about noon, at which time the vessel was straining 
and groaning in every plank and ' spar ; but tlie 
crisis had now been reached, the pressure abated, 
the Tegetthoff righted herself, and all immediate 
danger at least, was past. 

‘ But the above terrible experience indicated to 
the explorers what they might at any time expect. 
Henceforward every noise in the ice was heard by 
them with apprehension and fear. It was worse 
than living within the continual influence of earth- 
quakes. At night, officers and men always slept 
with their clothes on, ready to rush on deck when- 
ever the ice was heard beginning to groan and 
heave ; and this state of things continued for one 
hundred and thirty daySy the whole of that period 
being one of almost constant darkness. 

The first winter passed by the expedition in 
their icy prison was at best but a time of gloom, 
though Oil on board combined to render each 
other’s lot as little wearisome as possible. The 
conduct of the crew throughout tlie enterprise was 
exemplary and praiseworthy ; and it is pleasant to 
read of the kindly feeling and sympathy that pre- 
vailed between officers and men. Only by the 
maintenance of complete harmony and mutual 
consideration could an existence passed under the 
circumstances described in these volumes be ren- 
dered tolerable. The devices resortevl to, to employ 
and pass the time, were various. Constant occu- 
pation on the part both of officers and men was 
found not only to be beneficial, but absolutely 
iiece.-^sary to ward off’ ennui and depression. The 
duties connected witli the daily routine of work 
were not sufficient ; occupation had to be invented. 
The chief officers Jiad their scientific observations 
to employ and interest them : but the resources 
of the men were fewer. At first the building of 
snow-houses was resorted to as a means of filling 
ujj the time. Then a school was begun, in which 
w^ere passed many hours daily ; besides which, 
there was seal’Catching and bear-hunting. On 
an average, two bears were killed weekly, and 
roasted bear-flesh was relished by all ; and the flesh 
of the seal, which was at first but little appreciated, 
was by-aiid-by found to be at least palatable. 

It is well known that the getting-up and i>er- 
furrnance of tlieatricals liave been found a source 
of great beneficial occupation and amusement 
during winters passed in the Arctic regions, w^hcre 
it is a matter of prime importance that the spirits 
of the men should be kept os even and jolty as 
possible. But there were several reasons why the 
crew of the Tegetthoff were compelled to forego 
such recreations. Their numerical strength was 
too small ; the languages spoken on board were 
too diverse ; fur the crew was a very mixed one, 
including Germans, Italians, Hungarians, and 
Slays, all orders, however, bsing issued in 
Italian*; and the performance must have been 
given in four separate languages. There was no 
other place available for a theatre than the barri- 
caded deck, where the spectators would have had 
to sit endiii'ing a temperature of from twenty to 
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thirty degrees of cold ; and lastly, there was a 
general feeling that the situation of the party was 
a far too serious and critical one for such diversions 
to be so welcome as other Arctic expeditions have 
found them. 

Doling the first winter the Tegettlioff drifted 
through the wandering ice for the most part in 
a north-easterly direction. When a little north of 
seventy-four degrees, she took a turn towards the 
west in February 1673. Her course was now a 
generally westward one, but with variations. In 
the spring and summer of 1873 every effort was 
of course again put forth to free her from the 
ice. All eSeavour in this direction, however, still 
proved ineffectual, and the little party again pre- 
pared, though with very anxious and depressed 
hearts, to face a second winter. But through the 
long gloom of that second winter they were 
to be buoyed up by hope and expectation. In 
August the ship took a turn northward, when 
sud'Senly, ‘ as if by magic,' the mists lifted, and 
behold! a vast shape, high, bold, and rocky, 
loomed out of the fog on the vessel’s bows. It 
was land beyond a doubt, new land ; and fresh 
hope and life filled every breast at the sight. Tiie 
whole aspect of things suddenly changed for the 
explorers. They had now something to look for- 
ward to through the long winter — namely, the 
exploration of that new land w’hich they had 
discovered, or os it may be said, which had disi* 
covered them. 

When the land first revealed itself to the ex- 
plorers, it was too late in the season to leave the 
ship for purposes of exploration, and so the Tcgett- 
hoff remained close by it, still fast in the ice, all 
through the succeeding winter, during which one 
distm%ing thought troubled the minds of all on 
board, the fear, namely, that the vessel might drift 
away again from the land, and all the hopes of the 
expedition cud in nothing. But no such untoward 
fortune awaited them. When the spring came 
round, and the long darkness waned, the light 
revealed the land still in the same position. And , 
now preparations began to visit the new-found I 
land. Three separate sledge-journeys were made 
from the ship, all under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Payer. The first journey began early in 
March 1874, and was a short one. The party com- 

I uised six men and three dogs ; but as Lieutenant 
'ayer contemplated making his second journey the 
most important one, he reserv’ed the pick of the 
crew for it It will be understood that it required 
no little courage and patient endurance on the part 
of the handful of men engaged in this first sledge- 
joumey across the desolate wastes of ice, when it 
is stated that their physical condition was very far 
from being perfect. ‘Pospischill suffered from 
lung-disease ; Lurkinovich from palpitation of the 
heart ; Haller from chronic rheumatism ; Lettis 
from a tendency to bronchial catarrh.' It is there- 
fore all the more creditable to these men that they 
bore up so well, and accomplislied so much, for 
the first sledge-expedition did all that its leader 
expected from it The position of the new land 
and its general character were determined ; Wilczek 
Island and the south part of Hall Island explored ; 
and from the results thus arrived at, Lieutenant 
Payer was enabled to arrange a plan for a more 
protracted journey to4rards the north. 

The second sledge-expedition was by far the 
most important of the three. It started from the 


ship on the 26th of March in the thick of a snow- 
storm. After enduring the most excessive toil and 
hardship, the party penetrated liorthwarik to a 
distance of one hundred and sixty miles, as far 
os it was possible to go with sledges. The cold 
endured during these sledge-journeys was often 
most intense. The men iiever dared to bring 
their lips in contact with a metal cup in the act 
of drinking. One shook the liquid into his, com- 

E anion’s mouth. The strongest rum seemed to 
)se all its strength, and had the taste of. milk 
and the consistence of oiL The bread was frozen 
BO hard that there was danger of breaking the teeth 
in eating it, and it brought blood as it was being 
consumed. The instruments used by Lieutenant 
Payer in surveying burned when he touched 
them ; and the medals worn by some of the men 
felt like hot iron, proving the truth of the saying 
that ‘extremes meet* The furthest point north- 
ward reached bv Lieutenant Payer and his party 
was Cape Fligely, 85° 5', where the Austro-Hun- 
garian nag was planted for the first time in the 
far north. Gladly would the Lieutenant have 
visited the lands beheld from that northern peak, 
could he have done so with any degree of safe^. 
But he felt that lie had gone as far as the resources 
at his command warranted, and wisely shrank from 
further risking the lives of his brave followers. 

The work accomplished by the second sledge- 
journey was a Butliciently thorough exploration 
of Kaiser Franz Joseph Land — named after the 
Austrian emperor— and the exploration of Austria 
Sound, which divides Franz Joseph Land into 
Wilczek T^and and Zichy Land. Lieutenant Payer 
returned to the ship well satisfied with the results 
achieved ; and we think he had every reason for 
being so. lie had, by careful investigations, 
surveys, and drawings, arrived at a very satis- 
factoiy conception of the newdy discovered land. 

Kaiser Franz Joseph Land is an archipelago, of 
about equal dimensions to Spitzbeigen, extending 
from eighty degrees or thereabouts to at least eighty- 
three degrees north latitude, but how for from east 
to vrest was not determined. It is a very barren 
region, as may be believed, containing mountains 
from two to five thousand feet high, glaciers of 
great size, and many deep fiords. Animal life is 
abundant, bears and seals and Arctic birds in 
great variety, vast numbers being found by the 
explorers in many parts. No trace of human 
beings was anywhere discovered, and Lieutenant 
Payer believes the region to be uninhabitable by 
man. By the geological formation of the islands, 
wdiich seem to be of volcanic origin, the explorer 
w'tts reminded of the north-east coast of Green- 
land. A third and final sledge-joumey was made 
l)y which the north-west coasts of MHJlintock 
Island were visited. The sledge-expeditions began 
on March 10, 1874, and ended May 3d, during 
which period a di'^taiice of four hundred and fifty 
miles was traversed. ^ ^ • 

While these expeditions were being made, tho 
ship was aU the while fast in the ice ; and as there 
seemed no prospect of getting free, it was resolved 
to abandon her. To remain another winter with 
the hope of further discoveries, would have been, 
under tho circumstances, a very great risk. Pro- 
visions were becoming scant, and the physical 
condition of the men, so severely tried by the 
two winters already passed amid the ice, waS far ' 
too low to make it sme to face a third. And all 
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now folt that they could return to their country 
at least ii^dth honour. The Tegettkoff was aban- 
doned on the 20th of May 1874^ and the return 
jouzuey to Europe began. But the daugera and 
hardships of the explorers were by no meaus yet 
over. The progress southward, now in the sledg^ 
now by boats, was toilsonie, painful, and slow in 
the extreme. To convey a conception of this it 
is sufficient to state that ^ after two months of 
indescribable efforts, the distance between us and 
the ship was not more thazi two German miles 
a space that w^ould be equal to about nine English 
miles. Does not this rate of progress correspond 
in a striking degree with the experience of our 
own recent Arctic expedition in traversing tlie 
^terrible * sea of ancient ice i * But had the ice of 
the Novaya Zeinlya seas remained much longer 
as fornddable as it did to the sledge-parties of 
Commander Markham and his colleagues, the Aus- 
trian expedition party must have one and all per- 
ished. But fortunately, at the end of two months’ 
travelling, and when the men had almost begun 
to despair, ^leads’ unexpectedly opened up in the 
ice ; and after one more month of sledging and 
boating, the open, ocean was reached in 77^ 40' ; 
an unusually high latitude. Ultimately the party 
were picked up, as they had hoped for, by a 
Russian fishing-vessel, off Cape Britwin, minus one 
only of its members, poor Krisch the engineer, 
who had died of consumption shortly before the 
abandonment of the ship. 

The literaiy skill with which the writer of 
these volumes has told the stoiy of the Austrian 
Arctic Exx^edition is quite equal to the best of 
similar narratives by any former Arctic explorer. 
He describes the really wonderful fortunes of the 
expedition, through all its many vicissitudes and 
perils, simply and' modestly, yet with great vivid- 
ness and realistic power. His stoiy purports to be no 
more than a |)opu]aT narrative of what Austria has 
accomplished in Arctic discovery ; but it is really 
more than this. In addition to their interest as a 
record of courageous enterprise and patient resolu- 
tion and endurance in the face of the most excessive 
hardships, the volumes possess a distinct scien- 
tific value ; for their author is an accomplished man 
of science, as well as a brave navigator and explorer. 
In a portion of the introductory chapters, Lieu- 
tenant Payer treats at length and with great cle^ir- 
ness the various theories that haye at different 
times been put forward as to the existence of an 
open Polar sea. He unhesitatingly concludes that 
no such sea exists ; a conclusion which agrees with ! 
the actual discoveries of our own Arctic expedi- 
tion. * From this opinion, however, his colleague 
Commander Weyprecht, dissents, as does also the 
eminent German geographer Dr Petermann. ‘ The 
Pole impracticable;’ sucb was the brief telegraphic 
Bummaiy with which the announcement of the 
return of the Alert and Discovery was heralded. 
But Captain Kares has since modified this expres- 
sion. He wishes it to be understood that ail he 
means to affirm is, that the Pole is impracticable 
by the route taken by the Alert and Discovery^ and 
with the present existing scientific appliances. 

Impracticable the North Pole may perhaps ever 
remain,^ if the sta-te of the ice encountered by our 
expedition and by Lieutenant Payer be its normal 
one. But of this have as yet no certain proof ; 

' Bor^t, in spite of ^ our author’s well-reasoned con- 
cluBions, .that in sotoe seasons an open sea may not 


exist Some of our readers may remember that the 
American expedition in the Polaris, under Captain 
Hall, found open water where the aledgmg-parties 
of the Alert and Discovery found only vast ice 
masses of a hundred and fifty feet in height It 
appears to us then that nothing dogmatic can bo 
said on one side or the other in respect to this 
question. 

Cue other point raised by Lieutenant Payer is 
deserving of note, •which is, that in all Arctic ex- 
ploration there are two objects to be considered, 
and that these are distinct, and net, as has been 
too often supposed, identical. These are — the 
‘ reaching of the North Pole,* and * the explora- 
tion of the Polar regions.* The former appeals 
more to the imaginative and romantic side of our 
nature ; but Lieutenant Payer takes a broader 
view of the question. He believes, in conjunction 
with Commander Weyprecht, that the Polar regions 
afford special facilities— greater perhaps than any 
quarter of the globe — for observations of natural 
phenomena— magnetism, the aurora, &c, ; and for 
the study of geology, zoology, and botany. In 
short, while not undervaluing the importance of 
geographical discovery, he holds that the prime 
object of future Arctic expeditions should be the 
increasing of our knowledge of natural phenomena, 
for the observation of which these northern regions 
offer such great advantages. 


A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

• IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 

It was not long past noon when I alighted before 
the door of the Bhip and Anchor at Lleyrudrigg. 
But instead of entering that inn, I waited meredy 
until Jonathan hud driven the dog-cart to a stablc- 
yard round the corner, and then walked away at 
a quick pace towards the beach. Arrived there, I 
collected a number of fisliermen whom, in accord- 
ance with my anticipations, I found loitering about 
the sands, afid told them iny story. I did so iii as 
dear and succinct amaiiner as x>ossible, commencing 
with an account of Mr John Williams’s suspicious 
conduct, and proceeding in regular order to its ter- 
mination. The narrfitive, lioure.vcr, was frequently 
interrupted by excited exclamatious from the sturdy 
W'clshmen, and its progress considerably ilela^’^ed l>y 
the necessity for interpretation to those amongst 
them w^ho did not understand Eimlish. By ilie 
time it was finished quite a small crovrd had 
gathered around me ; and when finally I made an 
appeal for assistance in rescuing Mr Morgan from 
his dangerous situation, a dozen stout fellows vol- 
unteered to accompany me to the spot. Thanking 
them with no hypocritical cordiality, I inquired, 
albeit with some doubt, w)i ether conveyance for 
so large a party could be obtained in the village. 
Unhesitatingly a chorus of voices assured me 
in reply that the best and speediest method of 
returning to the Spike Rocks would be by sea— 
one of the sailors adding the agreeable intelugcnce, 
that with wind and tide both in our favour as 
they wefre at present, we might hope to reach them 
in little over an hour. 

The suggestion meeting, oa I need scarcely say, 
with my delighted approval, a friendly contention 
ensued as to which of the fi.shing-flmack8 offered 
by their respective owners for the purpose should 
have the honour of making the little voyage. But 
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iiastened by my impatient entreaties, tbe question 
-was quickly and amicably settled ; and tbe anchor 
of the selected vessel having l^en weighed, I 
embarked along with my rough but kindly 
natured companiona As might be expected, all 
conversation during the short sail turned exclu- 
sively on the one theme, and over and over again 
I was called upon to repeat to those of the fisher- 
men not engaged in working the vessel, portions 
of the tale I had already related. But the infor- 
mation was not all on one side^ since for my part 
I learned from my seafaring associates one or two 
very significant facts — the chief amongst them 
being that the owners of Spike Bock Farm and 
of the Ship and Anchor inn were brothers ; and 
that two other gentlemen who had visited the 
Spike Bocks, after staying at the hotel in Lley- 
rudrigg, had also mysteriously disappeared from 
that neighbourhood. With light thrown upon tlic 
inatter-by the former of these facts, I now under- 
stood how it was that the farmer’s physiognomy 
had impressed me as familiar — the resemblance 
between the brothers, though not very striking, 
being quite sufficient to account for it— and by 
the latter 1 was, if possible, more thoroughly 
convinced than ever ol the diabolical premedita- 
tion with which the intended murder had been 
committed. 

The sailor who had mode it proved to be not far 
wrong in his calculation as to the length of time it 
would take to reach our destination. Exactly one 
hour and a quarter after quitting Lleyrudrigg we 
landed, with some difficulty, a little l)eyond the 
bird-haunted crags, and at once started, almost at 
a run, for the farther of the two ‘Devils’ Holes,’ 
the seamen, by my direction, carrying with them a 
coil of strong rope. But although upon attaining 
it, wc all shouted in concert, urging iny reverend 
friend to make some sign from his place of conceal- 
ment, no response was given to the summons. 
And when time after time it had been repeated 
without other result than a series of echoes, loud 
enough to be heard above the din of the restless 
waters below, 1 could see some of the men 
beginning to look at me askance ; then gradually 
upon the faces of one or two the air of questioning 
doubt gave place to an angry scowl ; and from 
certain low mutterings which reached my ear, 

I gathered that an impression was beginning to 
be formed that I was either mad, or that I had 
mischievously brought them upon a fool’s errand. 

Determined at once to alter this state of affairs, 

I adopted what, with my sensitiveness to gid- 
diness, was certainly a bold measure. Bequest- 
ing that rope might be fastened about my 
waist, I directed my companions to low’er me to 
the spot in which 1 asserted that 1 had seen the 
minister. Beossured by the confidence implied in 
this step, the men obeyed ; and accordingly, I 
shortly found myself swinging wdthin that awful 
chasm,^ with the rope vibrating to and fro, and a 
deafening roar coming up from beneath. Presently 
my feet touched the slautiug granite shelf described 
in the previous chapter, and immediately I felt 
them shp from under me ; then, as the rope paid 
out with a jnrk, I slid downwards througn a 
narrow openine mto a minute cave in the rock, 
and lay there for a few moments stunned by the 
violence of a blow which my head had received 
in the' fall. Upon recovering consciousness, I 
found myself resting upon the body of my friend ; 


and moving so as to obtain a view; of hla.^facOj I 
soon discovered why there had no reply to 
our reiterated calls. 

The little minister — I saw it with deep thank- 
fulness — was still alive, but his ears had 
rendered obtuse by the delirium of a raging fever. 
His eyes, wide open, were fixed upom^eroof of 
the tmy cavern, and though, upon my 
him, they wandered during several seconds over 
my countenance, it was without the sli^test sign 
of recognition. He commenced a rigmarole of 
rambling disconnected sentences, at all times 
painful to hear from the lips of the poor sufferer 
from a perturbed brain, but which, uttered in that 
weird and awful place, was naturally invested 
with double horror. My fingers trembling in the 
attempt, 1 now hastened to undo the rope from 
about my own person, in order that I might secure 
it round that of Mr Morgan. But owing to the 
opposition offered by the uticonscions man, the 
task proved to be one of no snudl difi&culty. At 
length, however, it was accomplished ; and signing 
to those above to draw in the rope, I gently guided 
the body of the little Welshman through the 
entrance to the caveru, noticing as I did so that 
his right leg was fractured and terribly swollen. 
Not caring to witness the perilous ascent, 1 remained 
within the cave until a loud ‘ Hurrah !’ proclaimed 
his safe arrival upon terra firma. Then scrambling 
out, I watched the rope re-descending, once more 
adjusted it round my waist, and in a few moments 
afterwards was kne^ng by my friend’s side upon 
the grass, and at the request of the excited fisher- 
men, searching his pockets for the huge wash- 
leather purse of which I had spoken to them. 

Its absence, as well as that of his watch and 
chain, appeared to settle beyond question in their 
minds the fact that there had been foul-play ; and 
a motion emanating from one of their number that 
we should take the law into our own hands, and 
proceed to arrest the farmer and his family, >vas 
unanimously carried. 

Accordingly, leaving Mr Morgan under the care 
of a couple of the elder men, we adjourned in a 
body to the Spike Bock Farm ; but only to find it^ 
to our extreme mortification, entirely untenanted. 
Evidences, however, of hasty flight existed in such 
abundance, that we could not but conclude that its 
late inmates had only just departecL And con- 
firmation of tills supposition was not wanting ; 
for one of the sailors, gazing from an upper 
window’, presently espied, far down the winding 
lane up which I had yestere’en driven, a mass of 
heads progressing rapidly, but with a jolting kind 
of motion, as though their owoiers were being 
carried along in a spring-cart or some such vehicle. 
Drawing the obvious inlerence that our large party 
must have been seen by the criminals, suntounding 
the supposed grave of their victim, and that con- 
scious guilt having excited their alarm, they were 
now’ endeavouring to escape from the justice which 
would follow detection, we consults with each 
other 08 to what it were best to do. The result 
of the conference was a decision to tako the 
vessel farther round the headland, to a small 
town where better accommodation could be found 
f^oT the sick man than at Lle^drigg, and in the 
vicinity of which was a station of coast-guurds- 
men. This resolution being promptly carried out, 
Mr Morgan was conveyed upon landing to a com-* j 
fortable hotel, where a physician was speedily 
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pTOCxued to attend him ; and accompanied by my 
corps of witnesses, 1 proceeded to lay before the 
proper authorities a full statement of the events 
1 have described, and to place the case in their 
hands. Then bestowing upon my quondam com- 
panions a good dinner, and promising to obtain 
for them a reward for their services, which I was 
myself unable to afford, 1 walked with them to 
the landing-stage, and saw them off upon their 
return voyage. A message directed that same 
afternoon to Mrs Moi^an, Pwlwyn, brought with 
great celerity to the side of the little minister the 
tenderest and most devoted nurse in the world ; 

^ and before niaiiy days, he w’as so far recovered as 
to be able to supply any further testimony which 
was wanting for the conviction of his intending 
murderers. Such testimony, however, had by that 
time become » almost unnecessary, since upon being 
captured (as they had been with prompt despatch), 
the youngest of the culprits had consented to earn 
a pardon by turning king's evidence. By this lad’s 
confession it was now clearly proved that the 
minister's glass of spirits had, as 1 had suspected, 
been heavily drugged, that liis three hundred 
pounds had Wen stolen, and that he himself had 
been cast into the 'Devil’s Hole;’ and from the 
same source it was also asceitairied that two other 
gentlemen — one of them a jeweller, known to be 
travelling with valuable diamonds in his posses- 
sion — had by Abel Williams, owner of Spike Rock 
Farm, and his two eldest sons, and at the instiga- 
tion of John Williams of Llejrrudrigg, been done to 
death by being precipitated into the same chasm. 

At the following summer assizes, Abel, Robert, | 
and Thomas Williams were condemned to suffer 
I the full penalty of the law ; Jonathan Williams 
the hunchback and the farmer's remaining sons 
received sentences of imprisonment of more or 
less severity ; whilst to the landlord of the Ship 
and Anchor was awarded the well-merited punish- 
ment qf transportation for life. 

A few sentences will now suffice to complete ray 
story. At the urgent request of the good couple, 
to whom I had become sincerely attached, and to 
whom indeed my services for the Journey >vcre, I 
thought, almost indispensable, 1 consented to return 
\vith them to their home. I did not, however, 
when giving that content, intend to remain longer 
than one evening at Pwdwyn — my leave of I 
absence from my duties having long since expired. 
But strange to say, when a full week had elapsed 
1 was still lingering in that small and in itself 
unattractive W elsh village ; and it was not until 
an entire change in my sentiments and in all my 
prospects for life had been wrought by my visit, 
that I eventually left it for Ollyhill. 

Daring the time she had spent at the hotel whilst 
engaged in nursing her husband, and especially 
when upon the way home, Mrs Morgan had made 
frequent allusion in my presence and in terms of 
the highest g:)Taisc to a cetluin young cousin under 
whose charge she had left her house and children. 
But little did I dream that that cousin — the Lily 
whose name 1 had so often heard repeated — was 
my Lily — Lily Thornton! Such, however, upon 
arriving at Pwlwyn, I found to be the case ; and 
in the surprise and uncontrollable joy of that 
unexpected meeting, 1 knew that 1, in fact that 
both of Ufl, had betrayed ourselves. Then followed 
•day^fuU of a bliss so sweet, that resolve as 1 
ifrould, I could not forego it, when in the debghtful 


consciousness of tacitly confessed love, Lily and I 
wandered forth together, seeking the shady woods 
and conversing in confiding tones — principally 
about nothing. At length there came a certain 
sunny afternoon when, seated side by side upon 
a rustic bridge, we bent in silence over a little 
babbling stream, our heads coming into closer and 
closer proximity, until in the end, wdth a sudden 
movement, ‘our spirits rushed together, in the 
meeting of the lips.’ After that, as any person 
of the slightest experience in such matters will 
readily believe, it was — to use a slang phrase — all 
up with me. I left that bridge an affianced man ; 
and upon returning to Ollyhill I resigned my 
curacy; and upon receiving Squire Thomton^s 
somewhat reluctant consent to my engagement 
with his daughter, I obtained a situation in a 
mercantile house in Liverpool, the principal of 
which was an uncle of my intended bride. With 
indefatigable industry I laboured for two years to 
earn for myself a good position ; and at the dose 
of that time took to my bosom, for weal or woe, 
the ivife for whose sake ! had quitted the Church 
and joined tho Merchants' Service. 

In conclusion, the events I have here faithfully 
related, involve a virtue which every one ought to 
endeavour to practise — the virtue of Presence of 
Iffiiid. In cases of sudden peril, a moment or two 
of calm thought on the part of one person, has fre- 
quently been the means of saving not only his own 
but the lives of his fellow-creatures. In the case 
of a theatre on fire, or in a runaway carriage, lie 
(or she) who has the presence of mind to sit still, 
I has the best chance of saving liis (or her) life. In 
iny case, feigning sleep probably saved mine. 


TOy-L AN.D. 

I-va romantic amt beautiful district of the Southeni 
Tyrol, at no great distance from the town of 
Botzen, stands the flourishing village of St Ulrich. 
It is indeed more a small town than a village, and 
extends itself widely along the right bank of one 
of those rushing streams that dash through nearly 
every valley, and are fed by the melting of tho 
snow on the lofty mountain-ranges of the neigh- 
bourhood. It contains several good and comfort- 
able inns ; and boasts of two churches, one of , 
which is old and small ; the other new and large, 
and handsomely carved and decorated outside, 
Avliile in the interior, besides some richly painted 
windows and a good altar-piece, there is a great 
variety of statues and small figures, all of wood, 
most of them veiy delicately carved, and many of 
them, as well as much of the internal ornamenta- 
tion of the church, tastefully gilt and coloiu:od. 
This wood-carving is indeed the staple manufac- 
ture of the place, and has raised it to its present 
condition of evident prosperity. There are no 
signs of poverty anywhere visible; the people 
look healthy, happy, well fed and well clad, and 
their houses roomy and clean. Let us see how 
this pleasant state of matters has been brought 
about 

AVood-carving is the chief occupation of many a 
mountain village both in the Tyrol and in Switzer- 
land ; hut in no place has it been carried to greater 
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perfection or been entered into more thoroughly 
by the inhabitants than at St Ulrich. One branch 
of it indeed^ the manufacture of wooden toys, 
particularly doUs, may be considered almost a 
special i^ of the district ; for the little town of St 
Ulrich is the great storehouse from which the chief 
toy-traders of Europe, we might almost say of the 
world, draw those rich and inexhaustible supplies 
which brighten so many nurseries and gladden the 
hearts of so many little ones. The art is said to have 
been introduced into the valley about the begin- 
ning of the last century, since which time it has 
been the principal employment of the inhabi- 
tants, male and female, young and old alike ; for 
ancient grandfathers and grandmothers may be 
seen steadily pursuing the vocation that has been 
theirs from their earliest years ; and as soon as the 
little boys or girls can be safely trusted with knives, 
they begin their rude endeavours to carve the 
form of some animal or toy which is the peculiar 
line of their family. This is one of the odd things 
in connection with the trade, that, as a general 
rule, each family or group of families has its own 
special department, from which they do not 
deviate. Some carve, some paint, some gild ; the 
painters often working only in one particular 
colour ; wliile the carvers constantly stick to the 
manufacture of one or two, or at the most of 
half-a-dozen animals, of certain to3's or certain 
portions of toys and dolls, and so on through 
all the endless ramifications of their Lilliputian 
industry. 

It is a most curious sight to watch them at work. 
They use no models, and work entirely by rule of 
thumb ; long practice having made them so perfect 
that they turn out the tiny articles without the 
slightest hesitation, every one as precisely alike as 
if they had been cast in a mould. In this way are 
manufactured the varied collection of animals 
found in a Noah's Ark. Some families will cut 
out lions, tigers, camels, and elephants ; others, 
sheep, oxen, and deer ; others, chiefly birds ; while 
another group will produce the wonderfully dressed 
little men and women popularly supposed to repre- 
sent Noah and his seven human companions. The 
colouring of tliese productions is quite another 
branch of the trade ; and while the carving goes 
on at all times with unabated regularity, the 
painting of the various articles is only added as 
they are reauired ; that is, when orders come from 
the toy-dealers ; and this frequently varies accord- 
ing to circumsl^ces ; so tliat the colouring and 
gilding business is not on the whole so steady and 
profitable as the carving. 

There are several shops and warehouses where 
the articles thus manufactured are sold ; but there 
are two leading merchants who act as wholesale 
exporters, baying the carved work either from the 
pecmle themselves, or from minor agents, who 
realise a small profit by acting os middlemen. 
Permission can readily be obtained to visit those 
establishments; and it is a curious and amusing 
sight to walk through their vast repositories, 
and inspect the extraordinary collection of dolls 
and toys gathered together under one roof. The 
dolls arc in themselves a very wonderful exhibi- 
tion. There are rooms upon rooms quite filled 
with them, of every size and style, small and large, 
painted and nnpainted ; their size varying from 
tiny atoms scarcely an inch long, to huge figures 
of nearly a yard in length, most of them jointed, 


and the greater part uncolonred, and just as they 
came from the hands of the carver. They are 
carefully sorted according to their various sizes ; 
and great shelves and cases in every direction iire 
crammed with them. Some sizes are more popular 
than others ; a very favourite length being about 
two inches ; of this size one of the great doll- 
merchants of St Ulrich buys thirty thousand every 
I week during the whole year ! The makers of this 
kind can turn out about twenty dozen a day, each 
skilful worker ; the painting being quite an after 
concern, with whicli the carvers nave nothing to 
do. Hero also are bins filled with wooden animals, 
also of different sizes and difl'erent degrees of 
excellence ; for while some are merely roughly 
shaped and the production often of very young 
children, others are carved with very great care 
and dexterity, and are faithful representations 
of the creatures they are intended to imitate. All 
the numerous toys with which we are fiimiliar in 
the shops, or which we have playcid with in child- 
hood, here first spring into being. Noah’s Arks, 
empty and full ; armies of wooden soldiers on 
horseback and on foot ; farmyards of various 
dimensions, stored with every article needful for 
the juvenile agriculturist ; dolls’ furniture of 
every shape and pattern ; sets of tea-cups and 
saucers, and all kinds of domestic utensils ; little 
ivooden horses, little wooden carts. In short 
it is toys, toys everywhere ; and even with all our 
experience of the capacity of children for acquiring 
such possessions, it is really difficult to credit the 
fact that this enormous manufacture and unceasing 
distribution go on, like the poet’s brook, M’or 
ever.* 

Quitting the premises, the visitor is still pur- 
sued by the prevailing occupation. Carts are 
coming and going, all carrying the one universal 
load — toys; while at every cottage door are 
seated some of the inmatea, busily engaged with 
their own special branch of the trade ; mothers 
singing to the children on their knee while they 
yet deftly carve a cow or a goat ; old men ana 
women whittling away, the ground at their feet 
strewed with the chips and shavings ; and quite 
little boys and girls gravely cutting ike portions 
intrusted to them, and soon acquiring a skill 
which enables them to add materially to the 
family gains. The men are upally employed on 
carving of a higher class, chairs, boxes, brackets,^ 
or on the superior quality of toys ; as well as on 
that special branch which has attained very great 
perfection in St Ulrich, the cutting out and orna- 
mentation of crucifixes, figures of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the Saints, and of numerous other 
articles employed for the decoration of churches 
! and sacred buildings. 

As we have already said, it is an interesting 
sight to watch the people at their work. They 
are very willing to gratify the curiosity of visitora, 
and will readily communicate all the information 
in their power regarding their trade and its emolu- 
ments. The trees from which tke different articles 
are made are a soft kind of pine, very easily cut 
and worked. They grow in abundance in the 
district, and are the main source of its prosperity. 
But with tliis prosperity the steady and indus- 
trious habits of the people themselves have also 
much to do. The youngest members of -a family 
begin to work as soon as they are able to do so ; 
and this regular occupation is continued through 
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life till the trembling fingers jsan no longer hold ical inventions, and prizes were offered vhich may, 
the canring-tools. perhaps inspire further inventions. As examples 

_ As a rde the inhabitants of St Ulnch are tve .mention five hundred pounds for 'the beat boring- 

machine applicable to Cornish minw: fifty pounds 
fond of flowers, and their little gardens are care- ,, j „ „„„ ^ i~“““ 

fully cultivated, and gay with W»t colouring. ;for the ^sMvery of a new minersl m CornwaU or 
As yet their isolated position, remote from the Devon likely to become Mmmercially valwble ; 
track of the ordinarr tourist, has preserved them ‘ for a method, mechanical or chemical, of 
from many of the hurtful follies and vices too making marketable, with commercial advantage, 
often found in more frequented istricts, and but ores or minerals produced in Cornwall or Devon, 
few of the villagers have ever passed beyond the and hitherto regarded as worthless, or of little 
bennds of their own secluded valley. And yet value* 

^ little hamlrt has a worlf wde ^putatiom ^he so-called diamonds in the Diamond Rock 
The toys of St Ulrich have delighted generations ^ 

long passed away; they are to bo found in palace, ® “ 

half, and cottage ; in tL populous cities and quiet ^ fir®* for P”®® was 

countiy homes of Europe, in far-distant nurseries fourpence a carat; now it is from fifteen to twenty 
of Asia and America ; and in all probability they shillings. These pieces of carbonite being firmly 
will continue to be poured forth in inexhaustible Ret in a ‘ crown,’ form a drill which, wken driven 


profusion when this and many a succeeding gener- by steam, will pierce the very hardest of. rocks, 
ation have gone from the whirl and bustle produced According to the nature of the rock, the progress 


by the less innocent toys and amuseirients of will be from one inch to two and a half inches a 
maturity, to that sUeut land whose shadows are i minute, which in ten hours would amount to a 
still deeper than those of the dark and majestic considerable number of feet. The wear of the 
pine-trees that close in round the little valley of carbonite is so small that in boring quartz, which 
St XJlricb. is not a soft rock, to a depth of thirty feet, not 

more than one sixty-fourth of an inch would be 

worn off. The dangerous reef in the estuary of 

m ww nt ^ XT m tt •• ... 
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the Tees is in course of removal by means of the 
diamond drill. Holes are bored; blasting charges 


* are inserted ; the rock is blown to pieces ; two 
We have more than once mentioned the Austra- thousand tons a day are lifted by a dredger ; and 
lian * gum-tree* — Eucalyptus — and the remarkable the t9tal cost for all this is not more than four 
properties by which it checks malaria and the shillings a cubic yard, 

noxiousness of marshes. Dr Angus Smith, F.R.S., Mr Ilandyside exhibited at the Ooniish meeting 
whose voluahle paper on Peat-bogs we noticed mentioned a locomotive which wUl wcend 

a few months since, believes that Uie neighboor- ®teei). 8 lopeB of one foot m ten, or om m eight if 
Z , " . . 1. 11.1. ® n required, and therefore may be turned to good use 

hood of Eome, the malarious, unhealthy Cam- a hill-country. The Brenner Railway, by which 
pagna, might be rendered habitable by large 

trains cross from Tyrol into Italy, lias a rise of one 
plantations of the eucalyptus. He has visited the foot in forty : ou railway Hues generally one foot 
locaHty, and saw an experiment on a small scale, in eighty may be taken as an available gradient : 
about four miles from Rome, which appeared to hence it will be understood that a locomotive able 
be satisfactory. ‘As one enters the garden,* he to run straight up hill without miles of zigzag will 
says, * there is a peculiar odour perceptible : it is much economy in rail^uy construction, 

fr^t, pleasaatT md resinous ; some compare it ^his new locomotive ha^ at its rear, a d,rnm wound 
! ^ .a *1. n T, 4. round with a chain, and is provided with self-act- 

to that from turpentine, wme to black currant; grfps, which dUcend at the proper moment, 

but every one attempts to give the name of some biting the sides of the rails, after the manner 

other odour as evidently mixed with this more ^f a vice, so fix the locomotive to the spot that it 
prominent one. . . • This experiment shews that becomes a stationary engine. Some of tne wagons 
men may live in health in one of the worst parts arc fitted with Bimilar grips, to prevent the train 
of the Campagna with proper precautions. Instead from tunning back during the ascent When pre- 
of a neglected country with scarcely a house, it P^^-ring to mount a hill, the free end of the chain 

might U a pleasant habitation, as it once woe, for « fo, t**® fo'?'«“‘ wagon ; the l<^mo- 

® ,, * , xrr • r ™ 1 +i.«4. t^ve moves on the whole length of the chain and 

tWnds ... W® are informed that the begins to turn, and by 

tree itself with its exhalation is quite sufficient to jjp chain, hauls the train up ; and this 
render a district healthy ; and it is perfectly process is repeated until the liill-top is reached. . 
certain tliat if the oil is efficacio^is, and the evi- Here then is a new appliance for the engineer- 
dence gives^^ faith, those who live near must be ing profession. Its capaoilities have l^en proved, 
continually taking in doses which must soon equal as stated in the Report, at the new Avon- 
in amount that nsually given as a cure. They month dock, where a Handyside locomotive has 
must in fact be living in a constant vapour of the excavated material from the bottom of 

this hnaling oiU Mote on this interesting subject “d deposited it wheiwer nqnned for 

^ fomd fo the PWinffs of the Philo«>- “ ^vftes possessed by this -focomotive 

plih»l Somety of Manchiater, voL 1 & are : that it can be used with rails much lighter, and 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Oomwall consequently less costly than those in general use : 
^Foljfiacbnic Society (Falmouth) there was, os usual, that the drum and chain facilitate the passage of 
ah interesting display of works of art and mechan- curves : that a train of coal-wagons may he close * 
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coupled as a passenger train ; and that its br^k- 
power is complete^ and being applied to the sides 
of the rails^ does not injure the surface that bears 
the traffic. 

We are informed that a steam tram car has 
been invented at St Lquis, United States, which 
travels seven miles in fifteen minutes. The ^iler, 
cylinder, coal-box, and water-barrel are ingeniously 
planned to occupy as liitle space as possible ; and 
the inventor states that ‘under ordinary circuiU- 
stances the cost of fuel will not exceed three 
Bhillings a day.’ For further particulars, inquirers 
must write to St Louis. 

On looking at a map, one often feels a desire 
to tell off-hand the distance between two places. 
Among the instruments exhibited at Falmouth, 
Iklorri? Patent Chartometer, which may be carried 
in the pocket as easily as a watch, will enable any 
one to get the desired information. The ‘ works ’ 
of the chartometer are moved by a wheel project- 
ing on one side. To measure any distance on a 
mtip, we are told it is only necessary to hold the 
instrument upright, and run the wheel along the 
line between two places, or the course of a river, or 
tiio sinuosities ol a coast, and the indicating fly 
denotes the number of miles or parts of a mile. 
The distance is shewn at once, without the trouble 
of calculation, which is an important advantage. 
A Patent Measuring Instrument, by the same 
maker, is described as ‘ somewhat similar in char- 
acter, being run along the surface to be measured. 
It measures up to one hundred feet ; and is of the 
size of an ordinary watch.’ 

Tlie practice of using leather belts for trans- 
mission of power in foundries and factories, which 
prevails largely in the United States, has been 
imitated in Lancashire and Yorkshire with satis- 
factory results. With belts there is less noise and 
less vibration than with iron shafting and bevelled 
wheels ; the walls of the building are consequently 
not weakened by perpetual shaking, and diminu- 
tion of roar and rattle cannot fail to be a benefit 
to all concerned Nevertheless leather belts are 
costly articles, and if hemp could be substituted 
for leather there would be a saving of two-thirds of 
the cost. This has been proved in Dundee, where 
in one of the factories (Messrs A. & J. Nicholl’s) 
rope-gearing is used for transmission of power to 
all parts of the building, and during an experience 
of nve years, has given full satisfaction. The size 
of the ropes varies with the work required; the 
largest, in the instance here under notice, being 
six and a half inches circumference. The power 
is communicated directly from the fly-wheel, 
the rim of which, instead of cogs, is tilled with 
circumferential V-ahaped grooves. The ‘life’ of 
a fope is said to be from three to five years, 
though some ropes last much longer ; which cou- 
sidenng that they travel from three thousand to 
six thousand feet per minute, may be regarded as 
long enough. 

The Proetedim/fs of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers oontoiiis a description of Frisbie’s Mecha- 
nical Fire-feeder— a contrivance which economises 
fuel, increases heat, and saves trouble when applied 
to the fireplace of a steam-engine or fum^e. Under* 
neath the fireplace is a mechanism which carries 
a movable hopper ; the hopper is filled with coal, 
and by the turning of a winc^ is raised until the 
fresh coal is pTessed against the bottom of ihe fire. 
The smoke^ having to rise tluough on existing 


fire, is nearly all consumed ; and the pressure from 
below breaks up the clinkers, and, causes them to 
fall away to the circumference of the fireplace, 

I from any part of which, os the bars are made to 
rotate, they can be easily removed. Among the 
advantages of this method are ; that ‘ the fire w not 
reduced in intensity by the cold fuel damping the 
fiame,’ as is the case in fireplaces of the usual con- 
struction: that ‘each spccessive charge of fuel 
i lifts up and most effectually pokes the fire : ’ that 
I ‘ the cooling of the furnace by the admission of a 
large volume of cold air when the fire-doors are . 
opened for stoking, is avoided ; ’ and that ‘ a 
smokeless flame is readily attainable with a 
thick fire, although using smaller fuel than can be 
employed in ordinary furnaces.’ Accepting this 
information, it is not out of place to mention that 
the furnace by which steam is generated for driv- 
ing the machinery by which this Journal and our 
other works are printed, is fed upon a somewhat 
similar principle. Small coal (dross)^ is placed in 
a hopper at the near end of the furnace, and rests 
I upon and is gradually carried into the interior and 
on to the far end (where it is dropped as clinkers) 

1 by closely connected parallel bars which traverse 
I the furnace from end to end and slowly revolve 
I round a ‘ drum.* The strength of the fire is regu- 
lated by a door, which may be raised or lowered 
by a winch, to admit of a greater or less supply 
of fuel, as necessity may indicate. The result is 
that combustion begins at the near end of the fur- 
nace, the smok(i is consumed before it can reach 
the flue, a steady fire is maintained without 
admitting an .unnecessary amount of cold air or 
necessitating the constant attendance of a fire- 
man, and the economical desideratum of a perfect 
i smoke-consuming ' apparatus is achieved- The 
apparatus goes by the name of Jukes’ Patent, and 
has been in constant use for over twenty years. In 
coiUparison with ordinary furnaces, a saving of 
seven per cent, of fuel is effected Why tins 
patent apparatus for prevention of smoke is not in 
universal use, we cannot explain. 

A curious fact was mentioned at a meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Newhall 
Street, Birmingham). The boiler of a locomotive 
engine that ha«l been working on a branch of the 
London and North-western Railway near London 
had become very foul through the constant use 
of hard water. Recourse was then had to a 
supply of water which had been softened, ‘ and at 
the end of a month the boiler was perfectly d ean . 
The soft water had taken out the whole of the 
deposit, and not a handful of scale could be got 
when the boiler was washed out’ 

Another fact : the Water of a well at Camden 
Town (London) was so imfit for locomotive purposes 
that it could not be kept in the boilers on account 
of priming. ‘ To get over the difficulty, the railway 
compauy arranged with the canal aloi]^;8ide, by 
putting down a double acting-pump wijth separate 
outlets and inlets, so that in one stroke the pump 
would have a measure of water from the canal and 
put it into the tank for the locomotives, and the 
return stroke would take the water from the well 
and put it into the canaL’ 

Many attempts have been made to tom kite- 
flying to practical uses, but with scarcely ^y 
other result than to shew that in the art. of kite- 
flying we are far behind China and Japan. Sucpcss 
depends on the shape of the kite ; and if a kite 
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FEMALE PROFESSIONALS. 
Discussions respecting suitable employments for 
Avomen have for the last few years caused much 
unpleasant excitement. Society is divided on 
the subject. Shall women study to be medical 
practitioners or not? Are they not entitled to 
compete fairly with men in such occupations os 
are consistent with their strength and abilities? 
Surely jxu are not going to treat them as inferior 
beings ? These ore the sort of questions that have 
been debated, and not always in a very placid 
humour. Having never interfered one way or 
other in this matter of dispute, we approach it in a ’ 
perfectly impartial spirit, and desire to treat it not 
from any of the partisan views usually presented, 
but in the broad light of Nature — for to that every 
temporary and local interest must in a great 
degree eventually give way. 

liCt us go practically to the point, as that is 
better than any abstract reasoning. In a late 
number of our contemporary, The Queen, a London 
periodical partly devoted to illustrations of ladies’ 
lasliionable apparel, it is intimated that a wood- 
engraver of high standing had opened a class in 
London for instructing ladies in the art of wood- 
engraving. The announcement proceeds to say 
that wood-engraving is a lucrative art, in which 
partial training is valueless, and that the artist 
referred to being < deeply interested in the extension 
of this work as an employment for women, does 
his utmost to impress upon all wlioin it may con- 
cern that no one can liope to succeed as a wood- 
engraver who is not willing to devote si.\ hours a 
day for six years to learning the work, has often 
been a matter of surprise to us that ladies did not 
study wood-engraving as a profession. If any 
novelty in dress or millinery is brought to us, and 
we desire to illustrate it in our pages, experience 
lias t^iught us— and we only say this after repeated 
trials — ^that to Paris it must go to be both drawn 
and engraved. We have tried artists of fame, as 
well as unknown men, and always with the same 
result— utter failure. The figures may be more 
natural, and the faceq better drawn perhaps^ but 


as illustrations of dress or bonnets the English 
engravings failed to convey any definite idea of 
them, and were practically useless. Now that the 
use of illustrations in the literature of the day is 
constantly on the increase, and the number of 
periodicab devoted to kdies* requirements, are 
legion; also now that catalogues issued by the 
leading London mercers of their latest novelties 
yearly become more complete, we marvel why 
ladies who have a talent for drawing do not 
attempt to bring it into the market, and acquire 
the French knack of drawing, even such trifling 
matters as bonnets, on wood. Delicacy of touch 
rather than strength of hftnd is required ; the cost 
of the requisite tools is nominal ; it is essentially 
a home occupation, cleanly in its nature, and free 
from any unpleasant accompaniments. Wood- 
engraving is certainly worth a trial to any ladies 
who have studied drawing, and like the occupation, 
but to succeed it should be taken up seriously, and 
not as a pastime.’ 

We should be exceedingly glad to learn that the 
artist mentioned was successful in finding a num- 
erous class of young w^omen, who having little 
or nothing to do, would patiently and intelli- 
gently ‘ devote six hours a day for six years ’ to 
acquiring a satisfactory 2 >roficiency in the art of 
drawing and cutting illustrations on wbod. . It is 
an elegant art, requiring taste and accuracy of 
observation. In London especially it is, as is 
stated, largely in request, and accordingly to the 
skilled who are ready wdth their services, cin 
hai’dly fail to be fairly remunerative. Nor should 
we forget that it involves no more severe bodily 
labour than needlework, if so much, while it is ten 
times more interesting. * 

Unfortunately, there is a per contra in almost 
everything, and particularly as concerns thC' prose- 
cution of industrial occupations by women — wood- 
engraving and doctoring included. W'e frankly 
own that in many employments women are quali- 
fied to come up to men in proficiency, if not to go 
beyond them. We see 'this in various departments. 
It is much more observable in France tharT in 
England, perhaps because the draining ‘away of 
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^ men for the army has long been mi^ch greater in 
France than in our own countiy. In Paris, as 
we have seen, the man atrotB about in uniform, 
while Madame, under the pressure of domestic 
necessity, pomts jnctuies, keeps the shop, or in 
some other' way employs herself to secure a living, 
and sends baby to nurse with the chance of never 
seeing it more either aUvc or dead. That may 
be called making the most of women as bread- 
winners. 

In England, society has not got this length, and 
we hope it never will. The foundation of dur polity, 
civil and religious, is the family system, and it is 
the natural and proper system, anything else being 
abhorrent to cherisned feelings and convictions. 
The destiny of man has been indicated with a plain- 
ness not to be mistaken. * Man goeth forth to his 
labour.’ In the old texts we do not hear of 
women having, like the over-drudged shop-keeping 
females in Paris, to toil for the support of husband 
and family. Knowing, and in no respect objecting 
to bis fate, a young mau learns and sticks to his 
profession. There is his work before him. It is 
the thing by which he proposes to live, os well as to 
maintelii tnose for whom he may incur a respon- 
6ibili^« He may in the progress of affairs enlarge 
and improve upon his oiigmal employment, but 
unless he be a downright ne’erdoweel, or by good- 
luck falls into a fortune, he never entertains the 
idea of giving up work altogether as long as he 
k blessed with health and strength. The truth is, 
in most instances, work becomes so much a pleasure 
and a habit, as not to be readily relinquished, even 
when the pressure of necessity has passed away. 

Such is the destiny of men according to the order 
of Nature. That of females is veiy different, or at 
least it is only modified 0y special and unavoidable 
circumstances The young woman does not natu- 
rally look out for a trade which she will have to 
pursue for life. If she selects on employment to 
support herself, it is a kind of makc-shiiffc. It is < 
something that may honourably provide for her 
wants in the meantime, or for a few years, os the 
case may be, but is not seriously . viewed as a 
profession for lifa The result is a degree of train- j 
ing and self-sacriffce inferior to that to which men ! 
feel obliged to devote themselves. Miss Nightin- | 
gale has said that * three-fourths of the mischief in j 
women’s lives arises from their excepting them- j 
selves from the rules of training considered needful j 
for men.* Just so. Women might in many 
departments of labour be equal to, or outshine 
men, but they will not take the trouble. They 
are thinking about something else, as it is quite 
natural they should do. 

Miss B. B. M*Lanm, a lady in Edinburgh, who 
has interested herself in the instruction of younc 
women in wood-engraving as a pleasant and 
remunerative profession, does' not spe^ very hope- 
fully on the subject, in a small pamphlet which 
she has issued. Her words are worth quoting: 

‘ In some of the novels of late years, in which a 
heroine is suddenly thrown on her own resources 
for maintenance, she at once becomes an engraver 
on wood, the jiiofession being invariably acquired 
in the course of a year 1 Accuracy bad to be 
sacrificed for the exigences of the tale, and any- 
thing can be accomplished on paper ; but in real 
life several years of daily work will pass liefore 
jprdficiency is acquired. This does not mean to 
say tliata proficiency very pleasing to the amateur 


may not be reached at a much earlier period, and 

g ictures for admiring friends to praise grow under 
er hands ; but the amateur standard and the 
professional one axe widdy apart Partial training 
nas been the ruin of many attempts to sain new 


the “ little ” wliich is meant to apply to the matter 
of quantity, is easily transferred to that of quality, 
and this effectually bars the way to success. It 
is very undesirable to see a lowered standard for 
women’s work, and yet what reason is there to 
expect the attainment of the higher one in any 
way but with the same amount of time and labour 
given by young men? No one asks for more. 
It is sometimes said that girls “take up things” 
more quickly than boys ; but even where this is 
the case, the intuitive quickness of perception 
which rapidly obtains some knowledge of art, will 
not do away with the need for that time and 
experience which alone will give the power to 
prsictise it.’ 

In the education of women, according to this 
lady, til ere is usually a fatal want of * thorough- 
ness.’ Things are learned superficially. This she 
laments ; but from what we have already hinted at, 
it does not seem strange. The ordinary profes- 
sions are not the vocation of women, and by no 
contrivance can we make them so, any more than 
we could make water run uphill. The hope of 
woman from the outset is some day to bo mar- 
ried, and fall into the range of duties imposed on r. 
wife, and mother. Now, there is nothing wrong 
in aspirations of this kind. They are, on the con- 
trary, to be commended, and at all events spring 
from moral and intellectual coiulitions which 
Nature has demonstrated from the earliest girl- 
hood. Take, for example, the love of dolls. In 
every country in the world, dolls are the solace of 
female children. In the most savage nation, where 
the neatly manufactured doll, or foui)h, as the 
French term it, was never seen, the little girl 
instinctivoh^ dresses up a piece of bone, and fondles 
it with an affection as ardent as that shewn by an 
English female child for a poiipde of the most life- 
like and costly description. vVTiat is this but an 
inherent idiosyncrasy in the female mind, obvi- 
ously implanted for a beneficent purpose. The 
girl playing with her dolls is the incipient mother 
loving and nurturing her children. 

So is it in tracing girls up to womanhood. In 
their education, their domestic training, Uieir style 
of dressing, and love of personal adornment, are 
recognised the position they are destined or hope 
to assume. Acute and clever os they may be, they 
seldom fail to make themselves as attractive as 
possible. From youth to age, dress runs in their 
head. The largest mercantile concerns in the 
world are got up and maintained purely for 
decorating their person. We find no fault with 
this prevalent taste, unless when it degenerates 
into Bouicthing grotesquely absurd, as it occasion- 
ally does under the impulse of fashion. Every 
woman is entitled to make the very best of her- 
self, to insure if possible the admiration of those 
whoso good-will she especially cares for. • But 
all such, and often very costly efforts, as rej^rds 
dress are significant of the fact, th(tt professional 
labour lies not within the course of life appointed 


for women. Their i61e is in the r^on of the heart 
—the domestic circle — not within the hard lines 
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in which men find it incumbent on Ihem to 
struggle for a subsistence. 

Doubtless, through Tarious aigences, large 
numbers of wmnen betake themselvies to profes- 
sional employment of some kind. They become 
domestic servants, governesses, teachers, dre^ 
makers, shop-assistants, and so on. While still 
young th^ work in factories. But we repeat that 
whatever they do iu these several respects is 
done on the principle of a temporary make-shift ; 
the predominant hope they indulge being that 
they will some day settle down as the happy and 
respected mother of a family. In this candid 
view of the matter it is hardly to be expected 
that women — taking them all in all — will ever 
make that resolutely persevering effort to attain 
the proficiency in a profession which is universally 
aimed at by men. To expect anything of the 
kind, is to hope for more than human nature can 
justify. • In the notification which has been made 
respecting wood-engraving, it is specified that 
young ladies must make up their minds to study 
six hours a day for six years. Of the propriety of 
this obligation, we have no doubt What concerns 
us to know is, how, besides paying fees, young 
ladies driven to the expedient are to live in the 
meanwhile, and how many will persist in giving 
six years of assiduous diligence in learning a 
profession whicli any day may be tossed aside on 
marriage, the paramount object in life, being 
happily achieved. 

As far os we know, there are few or no instances 
of any regular trade being successfully appropri- 
ated entirely by women. Such, indeed, is not to 
be looked for, and, pT02)erly speakin" no blame 
ought to rest on females for essentially following 
a primarily assigned duty. We have known cases 
in which, from motives of benevolence, young 
women alone were invited to conduct a trading 
experiment, and they failed, not from want of skill, 
but want of perseverance. The members of the 
establishment broke away piecemeal, and w'eiit to 
other and more attractive pursuits. Where youug 
men are employed along with young women 
in any commercial undertaking, there is less 
chance of disruption ; and the reason why is so 
obvious as to need no particular explanation. No 
accusation can be made on this account. Celibacy 
is a violation of every instinct and sense of social 
obligation. It is often nobly submitted to as a 
duty by females, but the instinct is indestructible 
and to be respected. 

When one reflects on the many reasons why 
young women are not, as a general rule, likely to 
give that close and lasting attention to any branch 
of scholarly or mechanical art qiuililying them to 
excel, the vehement objections sometimes made to 
female professionals seem not a little ridiculous. 
We should like to see the subject treated in a 
more practical and sympathising spirit A little 
consideration might shew that only in a few re- 
markable instances — such as that of Mrs Somer- 
ville — do women possess that resolute spirit of 
study which leads to eminence in scientific or 
other learned pursuits. The thing is not to be 
done off-hand, or by fits and starts, and bidf- 
fomied resolutions. Look at the hard and tedious 
work that, young men must undergo before attain- 
ing’ proficiency in the practice of medicine. Suc- 
cess with them is a matter of life and death. No 
one con reasonably expect that any large number 


of young ladies ore ever likely to make atmilmly 
enduring efforts. 

To us there is something melancholy In Ike 
exigent circumstances that often in this ola coontfy % 
drive ladies to look for subsistence in pursuits iktit 
very accordant with the delicacy of their sex. The 
redundancy of unmarried young women should set 
people thinking on the causes for so much enforced 
celibacy. That is a broad department of inquiry 
somewhat strangely neglected. Neither emigration 
nor drafting for the army will account for the phe- 
nomenon. We have space here only to hint at one 
or two prevalent errors — or call them failings — 
in which society is intimately concerned as reg^s 
the number of female celibates. 

Let US first point to the extravagant modes of 
living— extravagance in dress, extravagance in 
house-fnmishing, extravagance in nearly eveiy- 
thing — that has conspicuously gained ground 
among the middle classes within the past forty 
years, and in the face of which marriage hi» 
become a much more serious affair for men to I 
encounter than it ought to b(^ There, plainly | 
enough, lies the basis of innumerable mischiefs. I 
For such a state of things, both sexes must hear i 
the blame. Fathers of families ore seen mis- 
expending means, and leaving danghters unpro- | 
vdded for, but with tastes and habits which are 
incompatible with their position, the result being 
that they are reluctantly obliged to swell the 
already overswoUen ranks of governesses. On the 
other hand, the lofty expectations erroneously 
entertained by many young women, drive away 
suitors who have still to make their way in the 
world. Hence, from various preventable causes, 
the vast numbers of yqung unmarried women 
crowding public places of resort 

Pondering on these social mistakes, who need 
feel surprised that women of an indepen’dent spirit 
shonld try to make their way as professionals. ' 
Applauding, we yet pity their meritorious endea- 
vours. Omy a few out of groups of aspirants 
ore likely to be eminently successful ; and we are 
prepared to learn, that as opportunity offers they 
will drop into the line of duty for which they 
were destined by the imprescriptivo ordination of 
nature. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER VI. — FIRST IMPRE.’SSIONS. 

I DID the best I could in the way of adorning for 
dinner wdth some of my dear mothers old lace, 
and a cherry-coloured bow or two on my black silk 
dress, and battered myself that I was presentable 
enough for a family party. But on efitering the 
drawing-room, I was somewhat dismayed to find 
Lilian iu full evening dress. To my unaccustomed 
eyes her elaborate toilet appeared more suited to 
a ball-room than for dinner, and my taste in this 
case served as well as knowledge, for I know now 
that it was too much for home-dress, according to 
the decrees of Society. Ltiiink she saw what was 
p{is 8 ing iu my mind, for jfce apologised in her half- 
shy graceful way by wing me to excuse it. It 
was < a fancy of papa’s to see her so ; and she 
liked to Ratify his lightest ‘fancies now.’ 

Mrs Tipper had wo made more chon^ than 
seemed necessary fi/r home toilet ; and did Hot ^ 
look at home in her rich moire and too massive ’ 
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Jewdlezjr, pnt on hapbiusasd m it were : btoocbes 
fltock in upside down and on one eide, as though it 
were enough for them to be there ; rings, btacdets, 
&c. glittermg with diamonds and other precious 
stones, not combined in the best taste. 

But 1 soon had something to think of besides 
our toilets. Lilian whispered to me that ^he’ 
had arrived; and when presently Mr Trafifbrd 
entered the room and was introduced to me, my 
attention was concentrated upon him. Interested 
as 1 already was in Lilian FuiTiir, 1 was more 
than carious to see her lover. Moreover 1 %vas 
> altogether inclined in his favour. Xo one could 
be more prepossessed in another's favour than was 
1 in Arthur Tiaffurcrs ; and yet 1 liad been in his 
society barely hall an hour before 1 was conscious 
of being, not n little disappointed. 'Whether my 
expectations had been too exalted, or there wa^ 
some graver cause for the disappointment, time 
would shew. I certainly had expected to find 
Lilian’s lover and Mr Wentworth's friend very 
different from the fashionable-looking young man 
before me. 

His bearing was that of a gentleman, and he 
was httrisome — some might say very handsome. 
1 wotud not allow even that much, in my dis- 
appointment, telling myself that his head wanted 
more breadth ; that his fcati.res were too delicately 
chiselled for manly beauty ; and that his lumls 
were too small and soft and white. The very 
mce of his figure oifeuded me, as indicating 
lack of power. What does the world want with 
graceful men, with hands incapable of grasping 
anj^hing ? 

*1 had been prenared to like him for Lilian 
Farrar's sake ; ana already 1 was unpleasantly 
conscious that 1 might learn to dislike him for her 
sake. 1 tried to persuade my&clf that I was too 
hasty in iny judgment— that liis might be the 
type of manly beauty — the refined delicacy wdiich 
in certain instances has accompanied a fine order 
of intellect. But no ; Shelley had a different brow 
from that, and something very different looked out 
of SheUay's eyes. 

While I was summing him up in this uncom- 
promising way, I am bound to acknowledge that 
ne was most courteously tiying to make talk wdth 
me. Lilian had introduced us in her pretty grace- 
ful way, informing us that w'e were to become 
great friends ; and he had taken the hint, making 
himself specially attentive and agreeable to me 
during dinner. He talked w^ell, and a]»peared 
well read ; and I must do him the justice also to 
say that his bearing towards Mrs Tipper was all 
that it should be, with no perceptible under- 
current of pride or satire. Above all, I must 
acknowledge that his love for iiilian 'was sincere ; 
no w Oman could for a moment have doubted that ; ' 
u hatever its value in other respects, it was sincere. 
And yet 1 w as perverse enough not to be satisfied 
with him? Why'^could I not lake to him f I 
irritably u'-ked myMf, conscious that I had not 
sufficient grounds lor my prejudice, and ashamed 
of feeling it. But tlierk it was, and I could not 
overcome it. 

Mr Farrar joined us in the drawing-room, which 
was lighted up as if fo"^ a large assembly, for an 
hour alter dinner ; mul 1, who had been accustomed 
to note*certain signs and symptoms in an invalid, 
.cotlld see that the effort co*»t him a great deal. He 
was, however, not too weak to tell me the cost 


carpet had been made to his special order, 
whilst Mrs Tipper was smiling amiably in her 
after-dinner nap, lier fat little Jewell^ hands 
folded at her capacious waist ; and Lilian and her 
lover were sauntering amon^t the dowers in the 
moonlight outside. 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, Mr 
Farrar told me there were to bo all sorts of enter- 
tainments given at Fairview ; ' diimer-partiofl, 
garden-fetes, and so forth. Then he muned two 
or three City magnates as his friends, and went 
more fully into the Traffonl pedigree for my 
edification, dwelling enjoyably upon the idea of 
being father-in-law to a Trallord. ‘The Warwick 
Trafforils, you understand, Miss Haddon ; it is 
very essential that should be remembered.' Going 
on to point out the great things which might be 
expected from such an alliance. ‘With money 
as well as birth, Arthur Trafford would enter 
parliament and make sonic mark in the world.’ 
All ol which proved that he too had faith in the 
young man's capabilities. I know now that it A\as 
Arthur Traffonl's evidently sincere adminitiou 
for things great wliich misled so many who 
knew him. W'ore he capable of doing the deeds 
he could admire, he would have been what he had 
the cH'ilit for being. When 1 heard him dilate 
uith glowing eyes and heightened colour upon 
some heroic deed, I could understand how he had 
obtained on influence over a young imaginative 
girl. He not only intule her believe him to be 
endowed uitli the qualities of a lieio, but honestly 
believed it himself ; j^ersiiaded tliat lie only lacked 
opportunity to prove tliat lie was made of very 
dillereril material from that of ordinary men, 

I IjLstened to l^Ir Fairar politely, as I was bound 
to do, and not a little jutifiilly too. All this was 
what he liad set liis heart upon ; and he would not 
live to have his ambition giatified, even had 
Arthur Trattord been all he was imagined to be. 
Had no one warned him ? Did not the sight of 
hi.s own pinched and drawn face w'arn him that 
he was already on the threshold of the other life f 
Had 1 been speculathely inclined just then, I 
might perhaps have carried on the tliought which 
suggested itself to me. 1 will only say that 1 felt 
more respect for the etheiealised body at that 
moment Ilian for the carth-huund soul. I think 
now that Mr Farnir w^oiild not be warned of what 
was api)n)aching, and contrived to deceive his 
child and those about him as he deceived himself 
lespcctiiig his real state. 

There certainly w'as at present no foreshadowing 
of the coming separation, in liis daughter's face. 
She wus altogetlicr free from care; and I was 
presently very glad to find that my first estimate 
of her had been so far correct ; she was not the 
kind ol gill to be selfi^^h in her happiness ; in small 
things she sliewcd herself to be considerate for 
otber.s. Mr Farrar was presently wheeled away 
m his invalid cliair, bidding me good-night with 
the information that he was just at the period of 
convalesi ence when rest and seclusion ore essential ; 
and as souii os his daughter found that I was 
left coinpanionleHs in the drawing-room, she came 
in, her lover’s jjrotests, which were corned on to 
the very threshold, notwitliHtaiiding. 

Bui 1 begged to be allowed to moke acquaiutanco 
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with the garden ; and went out into the moon- 
lightj leaving the lovers at the i)iano together. 
It was the veiy best light in which to see the 
Fttirview grounds where there were no trees 
higher than shrubs, and too much statuary, with 
vivid patches of colour, so fatiguing to the eye— 
luasses of dowers without scent or leaves, arranged 
with mathematical precision, as though they had 
become strong-minded, and would only speak to 
you in problems. In fine, it w«ss the newest 
fashion in gardening* which Mr Farrar prided 
himself upon keeping up at great expense. To 
my unaccustomed eye, it lacked the poetry of the 
old less formal styles. But it looked its best in 
the softening and subduing effect of moonlight ; 
one got some hints of shadow, which was as lacking 
during most of the day as in the famous Elizabethan 
picture. In the light of day the silvan gods 
and goddesses looked specially uncomfortable, for 
want of a little foliage. One ‘Startled Nymph,* 
placed at the corner of a giavel-walk, without so 
much as a shrub near her, a]ipealed to one's sense 
of justice ill the most pathetic way. 

Aly best enjoyment, as time went on, wms to go 
down (the grounds sloped dowm a side of the hill 
upon wdiich the house wms built) tlirougli the 
kitchen gardens, seat myself upon tin* low wall 
wliich bounded lliem, and turning my back upon 
the glcuies of Fairview, refrodi my c\es by gazing 
upon the beaiitiliil undulating countiy, stretching 
far into distance beyond. J never tired of gazing 
at the varied scene— pasture-lands, deep w^oods, 
ripening liop and w’heat fields, pretty homesteads, 
ail occasional glimpse of tlie winding river, and a 
]>rimitive-lo()king little ivy-covered church. It 
was this litth* church tlnit' Lilian and 1 elected to 
attend, instead of going in state to the newly built 
edifice near I’^airview', to which Air Farrar had 
given largo donations. There w*a3 one nest of a 
house, peeiiing out from its W’oocly retreat, on the 
slope of a lull, lisiiig from a small straggling 
village in a lonely valley, half a mile or so to the 
left of Fairvieiv, whicli made a special apiieal to 
niy fancy, A long, low”, old-fashioned house, wuth 
veranda anti green terrace walk, I ])ittured to 
myself the lovely view as seen from that aspect ; 
and what life might be witli Philip in such a nome 
—the rest and peace wo Iw’o w^anderers might find 
ill such a haven as that. Had not I lieen a 
wanderer too? He was w’ritiiig more and more 
hopelully of being able to return and settle in 
England in another year. 

‘Thank God, there w’ill be no more need for 
money-grubbing. Alary. We can live with a few” 
chosen friends and our books in some cotLige-home 
free from care.' It W'as part of our arrangement to 
live simply as well os largely, our only ambition 
being to gather congenial friends about us. Ah, 
me-- ah, Philip ! what a glorious dream it w”as! 

Lilian w’as very impatient to hear my praises of 
her lover— or to talk them ; it did not much matter 
which — and that first evening instituted a custom 
to come to my room the last thing every night. 
‘ If you do not mind, Miss Haddon /' in her sweet 
pleading W’ay. Aiind, indeed ! It would bo the 
very best way of finishing the day wdiicli she could 
invent, I told her ; taking her face between my 
hands, and putting my lips to her brow. 

‘ But— I fear you are engaged ; you must not Jet 
mo be selfish,' she murmured, glancing at my open 
desk. 


I had commenced a letter to Philips tdllAg him 
of my change of abode, and doing my hiMt to 
convey to him the impression tliat my engttgement 
at Fairview was a less business one than it te^y 
was. I closed my blotting-book at once. Philip 
would get his letter quite as soon if I wrote later ; 
and it was my fancy to write to him during .the 
silent hours of the night. 

She took a seat upon a stool at my feet, for 
that also w”as to be aii institution, she laughingly 
observed ; and commenced with a few words 
expressive of the hope that I should like Fairview ; 
and tlicn, in charming Lilian fashion, told me that 
‘ “ Dear Arthur” (you must let me •call him that 
to you w'hcn we are alone, dear Miss Haddon) is 
delighted at my good fortune in having you. 
lie secs, as we all do, how very different it might 
ha%”e l>een.* 

Slie scciiicd to think that nothing could be more 
gratifying than to find favour in ‘ Arthur's ' sight. 
The possibility of liis not finding favour in my 
sight, did not, I think, for one moment enter her 
thoughts. Fortunately, she took my admiration 
of him for granted. I should have found it diffi- 
cult to satisfy her expectations upon the point. 
How” pleasant it w'as to listen to her ideal talk of 
her lover— her vivid imagination investing him 
with all the grandest attributes of a hero ; though 
it w'ould have been even more pleasant, had I hod 
no misgivings upon the point, or felt sure that she 
wouhl never be disillusioned. As it w”as, the fear 
that she might some day be roughly awakened 
from her bright dream, and the knowledge of what 
sucli an awakening w ould cost her, caused me to 
listen rather gravely and abstiactedly, 

J W’as a little disturbed from another cause, not 
sufficiently ajiprcciative of the wisdom which comes 
writh years. Ah, me ! Jiow far apart that twelve 
years* difference betw’eeii our ages seemed to set 
us ! I w”as so sensitive* upon the point, that it did 
not occur to me that the difference between our 
characters or temperaments might in some measure 
account for my reticence. 1 w’as not naturally so 
expansive in my manner as are woqien. 

Though the thought of Philip w’ould setfxuyl^tilses 
throbbing and my cheeks allaiiie, I could no more 
have talked of my love to Lilian Farrar than I 
could have cried it aloud in the streets. The 
rhapsodies over a certain portiait the kisses 
pressed upon the paper that hn* hands w’ouid touch 
— and sundry other vagaries committed after she 
had left me that niglit. (‘ould she have seen it 
all, she w’ould no longer liave thought it necessary 
to apologise for talking so much love-talk to me. 
I Wds illogical enough to be wounded at her sup- 
posing it to be necessary to apologise ; whilst I 
took no steps to shew her that no apology was 
needed. But the kisses and rhapsodies notwith- 
standing, the tone of the letter written that nidit 
to Philip Avas tinged wdth a soupfon of melanchmy. 
It contained moie than one reminder tlfat he muU 
not expect to find me exactly the same in appear- 
ance as the girl he had parted with eight years ago. 

But I do not think mine is a morbid nature, 
apart from that one subject, and fortunately there 
w'ere now too many demands upon me, and my 
lime W'as too fuUy emplojred in the duties of iny 
position, to leave leisure lor unhealthy study of my 
feelings. 

Mrs Tipper at once left eveiytliing in the ^ay 
of management to me ; only too glad to resign the 
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fcdiiB of govenunenti wUdl bid lieen but loosely 
bdd, into my hands, and oeoae to have any lecog- 
sxised individaality in the boiuehold, 

^ My dear, the servants all know that I haven’t 
been used to it, ii.nd I’m sue they are no way to 
blame for that ; of course anybody could see, only 
th^v won’t mind what 1 say/ 

Moreover, I received a hint from headquarters 
that it would be considered part of my duty to 
keep the domestic machinery under my super- 
vision, the housekeeper with the high wages not- 
withstanding. The mauageiuent of a set of ser- 
vants who had been accustomed to do pretty , 
much as they pleased, excejit with respect to their I 
master — ho was as exacting and ready to take adront 
as his sister was lax aud good-natured — was, 1 soon 
found, no easy task. Lilian was simply the pet of 
the house, as she had been ever since her return 
home ; seeing nothing the servants did not chouse 
her to see, and with no thought of evil — ^nu sus- j 
picion that others might be less trustworthy and 
unselfish than herself. AVarm-hcarted, sympa- 
thetic, and lavish with her large allovrancc of 
pocket-money, she was ready to give wherever she 
was told help was needed, and was made acquainted 
with all the requirements of the servants and their 
relations. Grandmothers, mothers, brothers and ! 
sisters, aunts aiid uncles — numberless needy people 
were made known to her, and all found symiutliy 
and help. The servants at Fairview' had good 
cause for their fealty to their young mistress. 

I was too often obliged to look upon the reverse 
of the picture. Many a trait of liumoii nature, of 
which it is painful to be cognisant, and still more 
painful to be the censor of, came under my notice, 
and for a time my position was a not very envi- 
able one, the servants resenting what I suppose 
appeared to them as undue iulerfereiu‘e. hut as 
time passcil on, they learned to distinguish between 
my blame and their ma-ster’s. They fi'uud that I 
blamed neither from pleasure nor anger, but 
simply because it was part of my bii.^iness, w'hich 
it gave me no little pain to be obliged to do. 

Then th^y could not say that they fouud me 
either prohd or ashamed of my position. Little 
balf*8peechesand innuendoes, with w'hich I was first 
assailed, to the effect that ‘ I’eople who took wages 
had no right to set themselves up above other 
people who did the same,’ were met by the frank 
acknowledgment tliat they certainly had not a 
right ‘I was ready to tc^e the blame for any 
undue assumption of superiority they might con- 
vict me of, whilst trying to do the work I was 
paid to do.’ So at length w'e came to understand 
each other better; difiiculties became fewer, and 
my work was less a task. 

One step w'hich I took, and wlii<di I quite be- 
lieved w((uld cause me to lose ground in the esti- 
matioii of the servants, had quite a contrary effect 
to what I expected. 1 was very soon able, with dear 
old Mis I’ipper’s reaiiy sanction, to give Becky a step 
in life. An uuder-h^semaid was required, and I 
contrived to win Mrs 'Sowler’s consent for Becky 
to come to Fairview. As I laid no restrictions 
whatever upon Lecky in the matter, I thought it 
quite possible that certain facts concerning my 
poverty, and conwqueut rather hard life, whust at 
Mrs SowleFs, might become known amongst the 
servants* at Fairview. 

^ But I did not do Becky justice. As thoughtful 
and considerate for me as she was true, notMug 


relating to the past escaped her. Although she 
was at first awed and overwhelmed by the goigeous- 
ness of her new home, and was, when alone with 
me, veiy frank in exprming her astonishment at 
the ease and readine^ with which 1 accepted it all, 
I found that she said no word down-stairs about 
my past troubles. She only displayed her sur- 
prise at my philosophy and delight at her own 
good fortune, when we were safely shut in alone 
together. ^ 

* Ain’t it lovely, when vou have been used to 
things so different, Miss 1 ifere *s me sitting down 
to dinner every day like a lady bom ! No call to 
snatch bits off the plates as they come down now I 
And instead of wasning and doing my hair in the^i 
back-scuUcry, there ’s a beautiful bedroom of my 
own to go to. Mrs SowJer wouldn’t believe ! 
And I ’ve got you to thank for it all I Just sec if J 
won’t try. They sliaii’t ‘^ay you have recommended 
a girl as can’t work ; though Sophy says* it isn’t 
genteel to tear at it as I do.’ 

Becky’s gratitude to me was even deeper and 
more enduring than I had expected to fiiia it, and 
her love — I must have been very different from 
myself, to dc'^erve such love as Becky’s ; though 1 
knew that it did her no harm to imliilgo it. 

Lilian who, from my description of past hard- 
ships, took great interest in her, aud was extremely 
kind to her, did not, as I took it for granted she 
would, share with me in Becky’s love. Nay, I 
verily believe that in her allegiance to me, poor 
Becky was jealous of a rival power. J could not 
get her to be entliusiastic about even Lilian’s 
beauty. Beeky always insisted that it was the 
pretty dresses which niade her look more attractive 
than I did ; and tiied tojicrsuade me to endeavour 
to outvie her. Her staunch friendship did me not 
a little gootl. It was csneciidly cheering to me just 
then to find that 1 could keep love os well as win 
it m ithout using any unlawful means. 

DECEPTIA^E ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Latterly, the newspapers have brought to liglit 
a v^ariety of curious instances of credulous people 
being imposed on by deceptive advertisements, 
llumnu weakness appears to be specially preyed 
upon by medical pretenders. The ]>ractice ot medi- 
cine without ]>roper qualifications being illegal, 
the pretender takes care to avoid marked publicity, 
and works at a distance by way of advertisement. 

AVe may give one or two instances. The illegal 
practitioner announces his power of curing an 
ailment by being furnished with a letter describing 
the symptoms. To this the ailing one receives a 
gushing reply, written upon showy paper, with 
embossed address, monogram, crest, and everything 
calculated to deceive the prey around which the em- 
piric is about to wind his toils, not to be unwound 
until the uttermost farthing s^ll have been paid. 
The patient is informed that his symptoms indicate 
an uuusuallv deranged state of health, which will 
necessitate tnu preparation of facial m^icines, and 
for a supply of which a fixed sum is to be imme- 
diately forwarded ; the writeft conviction being 
expressed that this one supply will produce all 
the effect that could be desired; though, should 
it not, the case must be an obstinate one, and 
the patient is urged not to lose a day in renewing 
the supply, and again renewing that, if need be. 
There are not wanting instances in which these 
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nefaiioiiB oompoimds (of which an arerage the loan, and. which, the a^flioaot li wmiHj 

lasts about six weeks) have been imbibS lev^ inlome^ are necessitated by the exkteiwf of some 
times a day for nine or ten months, the ciedtihty special risk in his particular case, 
of the consumer evaporating at ^hat stage. And To those who pretend to lend, but whsr do 
here we may mention that our statementa^ hpre we shaU now proceed to devote a HtUe 
not hftd t.KftiT origin in speculation, certain victims more attention. They are seldom found aaso* 
being of our own accjuaintance. It is not our dated as a company ; but for reasons of their 
province to determine whether or not the trifling own, most of them prefer to sail under amalga* 
ailments referred to are the premonitory symjf- mated colours. Their advertisements are always 
toms of the more serious maladies turned to ad- more alluring than those of the usurers whose 
vantage by the quack. Apart from our own occupation they counterfeit. Those who require 
knowledge on the subject, it is to be pre- temporary confidential accommodation axe in- 
sumed &at the exaggerated statements rest on formed that they can obtain the same by applica- 
some foundation ; but we have no hesitation in tion to A. B. C. & Co., without the inconvenience 
pronouncing the vast maiority of these adver- of inquiries or sureties, on security of furniture, 
risers to be nothing more tlian medical highway- &c., or on personal security— at a small extra-risk- 
men, and wish that it were in our power by these premium. Distance no object. Or occasionally it 
lines to banish them for ever from the scenes of is varied by the falsehood that no preliminary fees 
their abominable extortions and infamous exploits, or office expenses of any kind are charged. But 
Alraost.all of them are amenable to the law even when this stage of the transaction has been reached, 
in its present state, as is proved by the late success- the dupe always learns that these payments are 
fill ]»roBecurion of large batches in Lancashire, one dispensed with only in the cases of certain classes, 
of whom engaged to restore to health his detective- to none of which, it is scarcely necessary to add, he 
patient in a couple of weeks for the modest sum of is fortunate enough to belong. 

Jorty pounds. But in general their security is undis- I'he profits of those w’ho do not lend are derived 
turbed, and their unlawful operations carried on solely from booking fees, office expenses, and 
openly. charges for the sham inquiry, which always, of 

Not long since, W’e encountered an advertise- course, is of so unsatisfactory a nature that the 
meat w’hich purported to emanate from a gentle- ‘ loan ' cannot be granted. 

man who hud suffered from polypus in the nose We were recently informed by a casual acqnaint- 
for many years ; who had been treated by various ance, that some time ago, when in reduced circum- 
inedical men without any benefit, but who, after stances, occasioned by various losses, he resolved 
prolonged and intense sufl'ering, obtained, per- to obtain a loan of forty pounds, and for that 
maiient relief, having discovered means by which purpose made his w’ay to the office indicated in 
every person so aftlicted might cure himself, and a very attractive advertisement. He found the 
which, actuated by feelings of humanity, he advertiser occupying, as offices, two apartments in 
desired to make known. For this information — a dingy building used by various persons in a similar 
this means of self-cure— there was required noth- capacity. A single clerk represented the entire 
ing save a stamped directed envelope. Having staff in the outer office. Within was an old oily- 
our owui ideas respecting such an advertisement, looking individual, wdiose get-up was quite in 
we applied for the recipe, though not nasally keeping with the wretched .surroundings. His 
afflicted \ and received in reply a printed letter, red face beamed with apparent pleasure os he 
directing application to he made to another person beckoned his impecunious visitor to a chair, 
possessed ot an extremely high-sounding name. After having stated that he could give the security 
who, Number One declared, hud been the instru- of his furniture (value for many times the amount 
meiit under Providence, &c. On application to he required), replied to a number of queries, and 
Number Two we obtained — a pamphlet, with the paid over two shillings and sixpence, the appli- 
iibual exhortations to lose not a moment in forward- cant w'as handed a form, to be taken home, nlled 
ing a sum considerably in excess of a sovereign ! up, and returned to the office, \Vhen the applica- 
At the present time there are quite a number of tion would be considered. On suggesting that he 
such advertisements to be seen ; some of them are should fill the form just then, urging his anxiety 
even published in the falsely assumed names of to obtain the loan as soon us possible, he was 
clergymen, who are prompted by feelings of informed that, if received the following morning, 
humanity, &c., and contain disclaimers of any con- it would be quite time enough, as the principal 
nection with quacks or quackery of any kind himself (just tlien absent) must first consider it. 

The advertisements ot those private parries who The form contained a number of questions, ona 
profess to be systematic money-lenders are of two incorrect answer to which, a note informed the 
kinds — the one from those who do lend ; and the applicant, would invalidate the entire transac- 
other from those who do not. The former are tion. Another note furnished a scale of inquiry 
almost universally deceptive ; the latter, of course fees, in pursuance of which he inclosed with the 
unquestionably fraudulent. The advertisements of form an ill-afforded seventeen shiUings and six- 
those who do lend, addressed to certain specified pence. The receipt of this was acknowledged, 
classes, almost without exception contain asser- and his suspense began. . After about a fort- 
tions which the borrower will find abundant niglit of anxiety, during/ which he had -several 
reason to doubt are the loan is cpmpleted. On interviews with the aforaaid derk (the principal 
application the needy unfortunate be puzzled being always absent),, and had parted with an 
to reconcile the terms named to him willi tiiose in additional five shillings in payment of the legd 
the alluring advertisement, and will find the rate document incident to the loan, the applicant 
of interest to be truly ‘ six per cent, and upwards,’ received by post the gratifying intelligence that, 
fifty per cent, being no uncommon demand, in as the result of the inquiries had proved un|atis-« 
addition to expenses incident to and deducted factory, Mr P* Q. regretted to have to inform 
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him that the n^otiat^ons must he considered 
at an end. No mrther explanation was given ; 
hut the disappointed applicant resolved to obtain 
more explicit information. He called at the 
office, ana lewed from the clerk, who at first 
feigned ignorance of his person, that Mr X. Y. 
the man of business had lust gone out, ‘Was 
the principal in or at home I * brought the 
^ponse: ‘Neither : lie is expected back th^ even- 
ing/ Another visit hod a similar result ; but 
while requesting to know the time of their 
return, he observed the clerk reach for a ruler 
which, rolling along the desk from him, fell 
heavily on the floor ; and the visitor I'emeinljered 
with suspicion that a similar accident had occurred 
on the occasion of his previous visit. Having 
informed the scribe of his determination to see 
the priin ipal or hie manager, Mr 0. took his 
departure. Next day ha called again. Mr X. Y. 
was in, but engaged, and likely to be so for a con- 
siderable time. The clerk was again sullicieutly 
awkward to let the ruler fair. The visitor, 
despite the endeavours of the clerk to dissuade 
him, persisted in remaining. After a while, the 
clerk, with a remark to the eifect that he 
would mention Mr 0.*8 presence, knocked at the 
inner door, opened it, and vanished through. Pre- 
sently he returned, apologising. The manager 
was alone. The gentleman who w’as with him 
must have passed out while the unobservant clerk 
was WTitinjj or calculating, or both. Just then 
Mr X, Y. himself appeared, expre.ssing his regret, 
firstly in relation to the cleric’s mistake ; secondly, 
regarding the falling through ot the negotiations, 
consequent on the receipt of a certain letter. In 
reply to Mr O.’s request to be permitted to see the 
letter, or even to be informed wlio was the w’riter 
of the unsatisfactory tidings, lie was told that such 
would be a flagrant breacli of iaitli with the corre- 
spondent, and so contrary to the practice of the 
profession, that Mr X. Y. could not possibly take 
upon himself to do so in the absence of the prin- 
cipal. As the conversation progressed blaiiuness 
disappeared, the manager's red face assumed a 
redder aspect ; and the visit was terminated by Mr 
O. being ordered out of the office— a command 
with which, under the circumstances, he could do 
nothing but comply. 

This is the case as we remember having been 
told it ; and our informant stated that, from further 
inquiries, he had no doubt the object of this adver- 
tiser was other than the lending of the needful. 
Few men, especially those who appear in comfort- 
able circumstances, care to trumpet their poverty 
to the world ; and this alone, we believe, prevented 
Mr 0. from instituting proceedings against the 
swindling sham-mant^er and his accomplice. 

Another class of deceptive advertisements are 
those otfering remunerative employment to all per- 
sons without hinderanco to present business, &c. 
We write o( the class, and do not affirm that there 
are no exceptions, l^nerally the sum stated to be 
very cosily earned is a tl^mpting one to the cla.ss of 
people for whom it is intended. They send hall- 
a-dozen or a dozen stamps, as requested, receive a 
reply, and then forward six or ten or sometimes 
twenty shillings in the nature of security, obtaining 
in return some articles of insignificant value for 
sale, on commission. We have been informed that 
•on i^ne occasion the articles ho scut weYe a few 
pencil-cases and trifles of like nature, by selling 


which, our informant stated, a very persevering 
man might realise one-fifth the income iiientioned 
in the advertisement 

It is not often that the person defrauded finds 
himself amusingly hoaxed in addition ; in this 
position, however, was the person who, reading 
an advertisement of a certain means of earning 
thirty shillings a day, which any one sending 
three stamps would bo put ‘in possession of, re- 
mitted them, and obtained the advice ; * Sell a 
ton of sugar a clay nt five per cent.' 

, We have seen that (juacks, sham-usurers, &c. 
owing to the nature of their transactions, are 
generally safe from legal proceedings by any of 
their victims, who naturally an; averse to appear 
before their friends and the ]mblic in such matters. 

Some w'ill suggest that tlie laws should be so 
amended iis to punish severely persons guilty of 
the varieties of imposition wo mention. We have 
no oujection to such a remedy being sought for ; 
but the best of all preservatives against flagrant 
attempts at imposition, is the exercise of a little 
shrewd common-sense, and, in time of need, an 
application to a legitimate quarter. 


I A JOURNEY IN TURKESTAN. 

A GOOD deal has been heard, lately about Turkey 
and Turkestan. Leaving Turkey in the moan while 
to the newspapers, which liave sad work in dealing 
with it, wo wish to say a few words about Turkes- 
tan, a country that was taken possession of by 
Russia a few years ago. In the first place, where 
is Turkestan ? It is a tract of country in Asia, 
lyi?ig on the east of the Caspian Sea, and having 
Persia and Afghanistan on the south. On the 
north, is that inland sheet of water knotvn as tlie 
Sea of Aral, into wdiich runs the river Oxu.s or 
Amu DaritL Near the left bank of this river, 
wliich <lraiiis Turkestan, is situated Khiva, tho 
capital of the country. We should have heard 
little of this obscure Asiatic region but for the 
po.s8ibility of the Russians some day pushing their 
conquests onw’ard through Afghanistan to Indiii. 
On that we offer no opinion. The character of 
Turkestan ha.s been materially cleared up by the 
work of Mr Eugene Bchuyler, concerning wdiose 
travels w'e propose to say somethiiig. 

Mr Schuyler started on his long journey in 
March 1873, travelling for some way in compaiiy 
wdth Mr M‘Oahan, coiTespondcnt of the New York 
Ihrald, who a few months la\.er, by reason of his 
interesting account of his desert ride to Khiva, 
awoke to find himself fiimous. Travelling on the 
smooth suow-roads with their tarantas^s well 
packed wdth provisions, and strapped on to sledges, 
they struck across the Volga, through Orenburg 
to Uralsk, the ca])ital of the Cossack settlement. 
Two or three native servants and an interpreter 
were added to the little party, which at first 
advanced by means of sledges, these being replaced 
by the luxurious tarantass— a carriage so built 
that the occupant can lie at length — when they 
suddenly jjassed from bitter winter into an oriental 
midsummer. 

As the travellers steadily pursue their long way, 
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the reader finds himself looking at an endless 
variety of dissolving views, nil changing and 
shifting with the picturesque rapidity of kaleid- 
oscope patterns. He sees in succession glimpses 
of the Aral Sea, gi’eat barren stretches of desert 
steppe, at first white with snow, and further on 
black, and then red, and afterwards more desolate 
than 0 ” it — the only human beings on it being wan- 
dering families of Kirghiz, going with their cattle, 
flocks, and kibitkas (tents), to seek pasturage south 
of Orenburg. The Kirghiz are a race of Turkish 
origin, speaking one of the purest Tartar dialects. 
They solicited Russian protection in the time oi 
Peter the Great. They arc Alohainmedans, and 
possess as usual many wives, from whom they 
exact one very curious mark of respect. The 
women are not allowed to mention the name of 
a iy of their male relatives in conversation ; and 
‘n illustration of the occasional inconvenience j 
attendant on this custom, our author relates the j 
following amusing anecdote ; *A Kirghiz woman 
wanted to say that a wolf had stolen a sheep and ' 
taken it to the reedy shore of the lake. Unfortu- 
nately, the men of tlie family bore names corre- 
sponding to most of these words, and she "was | 
obliged to gasp out that in the rustling beyond 
the wet a growler gnaws one of our woollies.’^’ 
This story shews that the Kirghiz are named after 
natural objects and animals, in the same way as 
in European nations. 

Following the travellers along the river Syr 
Darya, and past the groves of dark-green trees | 
marking the site of Turkestan, we sec them at j 
Tashkent, a flourishing quiet little towm, where I 
there is quite a colony of Russian oflicials and j 
their families. Here is the palace of tlio g6vcrnor- 
general, wdiich stands in an immense garden, beau- 
tifully lai<l out ; in summer "very one migrates 
to the gardens outside the tinvii, where they live 
in Kirghiz kibitkas, which arc very spacious and 
comfortable. The native part of the town is inter- 
esting from the variety and unevenness of the 
buildings. 

Tashkent ivas captured in October 1864 by 
General Tchemaieff, who seems to have behaved 
exceedingly well, and to have won golden opinions 
from the people. Air Scliiiylcr was several times 
in this town, and gives a very interesting' account 
of native Mussulman life and customs. He 
shews US their occupations and amusements, 
and their civil and religious cereinonies. He 
takes us through the quaint bazaar, which forms 
such a characteristic ])art of every Asiatic town, 
and introduces us to the tea-houses, and various 
shops of the- jewellers, sword-blade, and saddle 
and harness makers, dye, cosmetic and soap ven- 
dors, porcelain and pottery makers, &c. Whole 
streets are devoted to separate trades, such as 
tanning and shoemaking ; and long rows of booths 
are tilled with cotton and silk uoods, the best 
of which latter come from Bukhara and Kho- 
kand. The entire care of the rearing of silk- 
worms and winding the silk is intrusted to the 
women — it being an occupation considered deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the men— and the methods 


employed are so rude, that the yield of silk is far 
less than it would be if managed by Europeans ; 
but faulty os is the system pursued, the silk manu- 
facture is of great importiince to the counter, and 
is more developed than other branches of immstry. 

Leaving Tashkent behind them, the little cara- 
van slowly advances torwards Samarloind, crossing 
the Goloclnayo or ‘ Famished l^teppe,’ which is a 
desolate waste, containing but a few wells bf 
brackish water. Samarkand appears to be a 
beautiful city, possessing magnificent ruins, many 
mosfjiKi!?, and of course a bazaar, and is backed by 
dazzling snow-peaks. Of all central Asiatic towns, 
Samarkand is the most surrounded by old-world 
romances and traditions of bygone splendour. It 
was conquered by Alexander the Great, and after- , 
wards by the Arabs. As the writer places before 
ns in succession the beautiful 'medress^s of Hodja 
Akhrar and of Shir Dar, with their partially re- 
maining delicate facing of bice and white tile- 
work, vast ruins, and mighty domes ; mosques, 
with their towers and minarets, and famous tombs 
(amongst them that of Timur), we seem to be 
looking at a wonderful city of the far past trans- 
l>laute(l from the pages of the ArMun Nitjhts. 
The city was finally captured by Gcmeral Kiauf- 
maiin, and taken under Russian protection in 1866. 

Again the travellers advance ; and we have 
shifting views of mountain and valley to Urgut, 
beyond which the peaks of the Zarafshan Range 
rise to from twelve to eighteen thousand feet high. 
The ne.\t halt across the mouDtaius and steppes is 
Ilodjeiit, from whence Mr Schuyler decided to 
take a joUmey to Khokafid with a retired Russian 
officer, wdio was also going ; and on June 9th they 
started, stopping first at Makralm, the frontier 
fortress of Khokand, and then continuing their 
way through cultivated country and pretty villages 
till they reached Khokand, which is modern, and 
has wider and more commodious streets than most 
Asiatic towns. Its population numbers about 
scveiity-tive thousand, and one of its chief charac- 
teristics is a large paper manufactor}^ where nearly 
all the paper used in Central Asia is made. The 
rule of the khan throughout Khokand is arbitrary 
and tyrannous ; executions are very frequent, and 
arc constantly accompanied by the most frightful 
tortures. After overcoming very considerable diffi- 
culties, and after much time had been wasted in 
the exchange of presents, compliments, and tire- 
some ceremonials, the travellers succeeded in 
obtaining an interview with the khan, to whom 
they hiwl letters to deliver from the authorities at 
Tashkent. 

The almond-shaped valley of the Khokand. 
about one hundred and sixty miles long and 
sixty-five broad, is an exceedingly fertile district * 
and owing to the excellence of the soil and the 
climate, the agriculture is in a highljr flourishing 
condition, and its mountains abound in minerals. 
But in spite of so many natural advantages, Kho- 
kand has been the scene of constant rebellious, 
owing to the cruel tvTanny and shameful exac- 
tions of the Khan khudayar and of tlie* Beks, 
to whom are intrusted, with absolute power, the 
various towns and provinces. Of all the Asiatic races 
the Kliokaiuliaiis seem to be the most fancifully 
superstitious, the simplest actions,. movements, and 
affections, such os sneezing, coughing, wliistling, 
drinking, &c., having a good or evil siguifiaincer* A 
buzzing in one’s ears means a death, and a prayer 
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ia repeated, connected with which fancy the writer 
gives the following legend : < In heaven there is a 
tree, on each leaf of which is written the name of 
some soul ; and what men call a buzzing in their 
cars is the rustling of one of these leaves as it 
falls from the tree. If the noise be a ringing as 
of bells, then it is a Christian soul whose leaf has 
fallen, and who is to die,; and so for each faith 
the noise is difiTerent.’ There is scarcely on i 
occurrence of their doily life which is not simi- 
larly bound up with some poetical and fanciful 
story. 

From Khokand our author proceeded to Bu- 
khara, through a coimtiy that gave signs of an 
older and more peri'ect civilisation ; and through- 
-out Bukhara the treatment he met with from the 
inhabitants was very polite and obliging. The 
journey lay through a mountainous district ; and 
wherever he staid on the road, he was welcomed 
vrith kind hospitality, if with rigid etiquette, by 
the various Beks. The hardships of the journey 
from Karshi to Bukhara w*ere great— a bare sandy 
desert, great lieat, very little and very bad water. 
On the road, the Amir Mozaffir Eddin passed with 
a guard of about eight thousand men, on his way 
to Shahrisabs, his usual summer residence. Having 
a letter to deliver to him from General Abramof, 
Mr Schuyler succeeded after some difficulty in 
obtaining an interview with him in person. The 
Amir, who is detested by his subjects, was polite 
although very curt, and gave his permission for 
the party to proceed to Bul^ara, with the gracious 
injunction to pass the time pleasantly and to 
travel as his guesc. The slave-trade, although 
supposed by the Russians to be utterly a thing 
of tne past, "was still carried on here, Mr Schuyler 
having been present at the sale of several Persian 
men and boys. He himself bought a bo}', meaning 
to take him to Russia and then send him back to 
Astrabad, to liis friends ; but the boy was stolen | 
from him on the day of his purchase by order of j 
the Bukharan authorities. Determined to out- 
wit them in his turn, he secretly purchased 
another boy ; and this second ratlier dangerous 
acquisition was successfully taken to St Pelers- 
buig. On the return of the army from Khiva, 
General Kaufmann concluded a treaty with the 
Amir, which has put an end to the slavery in 
Bukhara for ever. 

From thence the writer returned to Tashkent, 
then diverged to Aulie-Ata, on the rapid river 
Talas, which town was taken by storm by General 
Kaufmann in June 1864, that being the commence- 
ment of the campaign of that year, and which 
resulted in the Russian conquest of nearly the 
\yhole of Central Asia. 

The subsequent journey through Kuldja was 
one of painful interest, as in many ports it led 
through scenes of ruin and devastation, caused by 
the late insurrection. On eveiy side were dried- 
up canals, untilled field^ burned forests, and dis- 
mantled and ruined cities. From Soidun were 
visit^ the ruins of Illi, the former capital of the 
province, the road traversing a countiy that had 
once been highly cultivated, but was now a deso- 
late waste ; the town itself was almost entirely 
destroyed, the ground being everywhere strewn 
with fallen houses, remains of all sorts, broken 
pottery, •human bones, skulls, and oven entire 
skelctonfi. During the Chinese rule this province 
Was extr^ely fertile, and in an altogetlier flourish- 1 


ing state ; but since, it has been utterly crippled by 
the internal insurrections and wars waged against 
it by Yakub Khan, chief of the small Uzbek prin- 
cipality, who has given a great deal of trouble 
both with Kuldja and Kashgar, and who is at 
present making wax on China. The Russian occu- 
pation of Kuldja is supposed to be only temporary, 
as its restoration to China has been pronused as 
soon as a sufficient Chinese army is sent to enforce 
and maintain order; and indeed Mr Schuyler 
considers that the only way of successfully in- 
creasing the prosperity and productiveness of 
Kuldja, Kashgar, Khokand, Bukhara, and Russian 
Turkestan, will be found to be by introducing the 
patient and economical industry of the Chinese. 

According to the statistical computations made 
by the writer, the expenses entailed on the Russian 
government by the conquest of Central Asia are 
enormous, being greatly augmented os they are by 
the reckless extravagance, and gross mismanage- 
ment and maladministration of the various officials 
in power, wlio are almost entirely exempt from the 
supervision of their government. The cost of the 
army is immense, and enormous sums liave been 
I all but wasted in attempting to build a fleet on 
I the shiiUow Aral Sea, and to navigate the Amu 
and the Syr Darya to any great distance. 

Once Central Asia was thought to be a very 
rich country, that would bring in laige and in- 
creasing revenues to the government ; but this has 
been found to be very far indeed from the case ; 
i and in the writer's opinion, could the Russian 
government but have known fifteen years ago tis 
much about the interior of Asia as is known now, 
they would probably have hesitated long before 
maidng any movement in that direction. On the 
whole, and in spite of the great corruption of the 
troops, officers, and the authorities, and the local 
iniHgoverimient, which exert a very bad and serious 
influence on the natives, Russian nile may be con- 
sidered to have been beneficially exercised, and to 
have certainly relieved the dilferent states in a 
great measure from the cruel despotisms of the 
Khans and Beks. Great good has al.so been effected, 
and facilities for trading much increased, by the 
improved communications and good roads that 
have everywhere resulted from the Muscovite 
occupation. In the matter of education little or 
nothing has been attempted. Mr Schuyler seems 
to consider that England has no need to fear, 
Russian designs on India, and that in advancing 
she wishes only to round off the Asiatic boundaries 
of her dominions by China on the east, and Persia 
and Afghanistan on the south-west. The only 
danger to India from Russia, our author thinks, 
lies through Persia, os the nature of the country in 
Afghanistan is such as would render the truusit of 
a lar^e army extremely difficult if not impossible. 
In his opinion, it would be more dignified as well 
as wiser if England, instead of protesting and 
threatening at every new advance of the Russians, 
and then doing nothing, were to give the Russian 
government plainly to understand what limits they 
must not pass in their onward movement. 

A chapter at the end of the book is devoted 
entirely to the Khivan campaign and its conse- 
quences ; but as this is of a purely political nature, 
we decline to discuss it. Our impression is 
that the people of England have little cause to 
trouble themselves about Turket^tan. We need 
only add that Mr Schuyler’s work is one of the 
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most intereBtang accounts of Central , Asia that has 
ever been written, comprising as it does a history 
of a country hitherto but little known to the 
civilised world. 


READY-MONEY. 

* So you ore going to be married, Kate ? Well, I 
hope you have made a wise choice.* 

yes, uncle,* I replied lightly; 'I knoV I 
have. Henry is to make me perfectly happy.* 

‘What has he gotl* was the next pleasant 
observation that fell from Uncle Jocelyn’s lips. 

‘ Got '{ uncle ! I don’t know what you mean,* I 
answered, growing rosy red at the unexpected 
inquiry. 

* What are his means 1 What does he intend to 
settle upon you ?’ 

‘ He has his business,* promptly interrupted my 
mother.' 

‘And he is so clever, he is sure to get on,' I 
added, in my eagerness to assure Uncle Jocelyn 
it was all right as regarded my future. 

‘ That will depend a great deal upon you, Kate,* 
he replied gravely. ‘ The wife has more to do in 
making or marring her husband than is generally 
suspected. A careless, extravagant, bad wife is 
the greatest curse a man can have ; a good one is 
the greatest blessing.* 

‘ Yes, uncle ; 0 yes,* I assented, glancing towards 
my mother, who was smiling somewhat scornfully, 
I fancied, at his opinions. 

‘Take care of his pence and his pounds. will 
take care of themselves,* continued uncle ; ‘ and 
beware of ever getting into debt, Kate ; it ’s the 
easiest thing to get into and the hardest thing to 
get out of. Take my advice ; live ivell witliin 
your means, and always pay rcady-inoney.’ 

‘ Yes, uncle ; 0 yes,* I responded. ‘ 1 am sure 
you are right ; and Henry is so prudent, be is 
certain to have the same ideas.’ 

‘ Well, keep them before your own mind. Don’t 
despise an old man’s counsel : buy nothing that 
you can’t afford ; and always pay ready-money.* 


I remember tliat conversation so well wdlh 
Uncle Jocelyn, some few weeks before my mar- 
riage ; at the time it did not strike me so for- 
cibly as afterwards, for >my mind w'as too filled 
with other and to me mo^re interesting matters. 

Uncle Jocelyn was an 'old man, and the amount 
of his fortune had alwajjrs been wrapped in some 
obscurity ; but he lived comfortably, and possessed 
a small property in BerJishire, upon which he had 
built a pretty and sub^antial house, where I had 
often spent many hapipy days. He had always 
shewn a special affection for me, no doubt owing 
to the fact of my bciiib the daughter of his only 
brother, who had died /when I was quite an infant, 
leaving me to the sole/ guardianship of my mother. 
Unfortunately for inej, there had never been any 
love last between thrt latter and Uncle Jocelyn ; 
the coolness had rathefr increased than diminished 
jis years went by ; anii when invitations were sent 
for us to visit Coninjgton, which was the name of 
my uncle’s place, niy mother invariably refused 
for herself, and only with great persuasion per- 
' mitted me to go. « ' 

How I enjoyed thiie visits! How sweet were the 
Imy-fields and clovefi^tjented meadows 1 How cool 
and fresh the marbl^^abbed dairy, with its rows 


of brimming basins of frothy golden cream I How 
fragrant was the old-fashioned ' garden, with its 
long grassy walks and great big dewy roses, and 
the old c^ar-tree so shady, under which Uncle 
Jocelyn would sit of an afternoon smoking, 
tening apparently quite satisfied with my childish 
conversation ! The sun always seemed to be shining 
in those days. 1 can recall no gloom then, and 
things all wore a charm, which 1 did not know 
lay chiefly in the fact of my own youth and utter 
I ignorance of life and its cares. 

However, not to digress, I had not seen so much 
of Uncle Jocelyn since 1 had grown up, pa^ly 
on account of my mothei:*B unabated dislike to 
him, partly because of the existence of a new ' 
interest in life. I liad met Henry Arden. He was 
six-and-twenty, five years my senior. His position 
m life was a fairly good one, he having a small 
interest in a first-rate City business wdiich gave 
him over three hundred a year ; his character was 
irreproachable ; and when I say that he was a 
general favourite wherever he went, it maybe sur- 
mised that in my opinion he was, if not quite 
perfect, very closely akin to it. For myself I was 
passable — perhaps a little more than that ; but I 
W'as penniless until my mother died ; so it was a 
very astonishing thing to me how so desirable a 
parti had fallen to my lot. He was certain to get 
on ; the senior partners liad been known to say so 
themselves. Consequently our start in life pro- 
mised to be a fair one. And to be brief, we were 
married. Our honeymoon was of comparatively 
short duration, but' it was long enough to cost 
Henry, as I afterwards learned, something like 
forty pounds, which was a considerable cut out of 
three hundred a year ; for it had not occuned to 
him to lay by any spare cash for those unavoid- 
able expenses. I had felt rather uneasy at the 
expenditure ; but it was too early days to venture 
on any remonstrance, had I been so inclined ; we 
W'ere sure to live very quietly when we once settled 
down, and could easily then make up for any 
little extravagance of which at the outset we had 
been guilty. We were to live in London, and 
we were fully agreed on one point — lodgings were 
not to be thought of, we must have a house of (fur 
own. The prospect of possessing one jointly w'ith 
Henry was very pleasant to me. I pictured an 
endless fund of amusement and occupation too, 
in furnishing and adorning it ; but the mansion 
had still to be selected ; so our first business was 
to find one to suit us, the next to get into it as 
soon as possible. 

We must have spent a small fortune in cab-hire 
before we finally found just what we wanted; even 
then, though tlie situation was good and the domi- 
cile desirable, the rent rather frightened us : it was 
eighty guineas a yeai unfurnished ; but we should 
be 80 comfortable in it. The smaUnosa of its size 
—and it was extremely small— was rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as it would «s:equiTe so 
little furniture ; and two maids would be amply 
sufiicient for our establishment, which in such a 
place would be a most creditable menage. 

We were delighted with the house, the balcony 
to the drawing-room being, as we enthusiastically 
agreed, almost worth the rent itself ; and we made 
no resistance when the house-agent, who must have 
had some amusemenf over our innocence adid inex- 
perience, fixed us for a seven years* lease, re^re- 
I senting to us that our advantages werp almost 
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unequalled, having no premium to pay. We con- 
Bcnted — in couBideration of all he enumerated in 
favour of our bargain — to make any repairs that 
were necessary ; and in fact were in such delight 
with the whole afifair that the agreement, as might 
have been expected, was very easily nmved at. 

We knew nothing about furnishing ; never 
dreamt of the dangers of green wood or the 
inevitable result of cheap investments ; thinking 
ourselves very acute to get hold of two furnishing 
lists to compare prices; beside which we sat 
down with paper and pencil to calculate exactly 
how much we must spend ; and I, remembering 
Uncle Jocelyn’s advice, ventured to say we should 
resolve not to go beyond it We came to the con- 
clusion that actual necessaries might he bought, 
taking the prices from the books, for one hundred 
and fifty pounds ; so Henry decided on borrowing 
two hunefred, with which we felt sure the house 
could be really nicely done ; and this sum he was 
to pay interest for until the principal itself was 
paid off. 

Nothing could have surpassed our prudence — 
before we set out. When we got into the shop 
we had selected as the one to patronise, we found 
that the things we had thought of were very 
inferior to our imaginings ; . a trifie more here 
and a trifle there could make no great difference 
in the sum-total, and be everything to us in the 
niceness and prettiness of our house ; besides which 
our estimate of necessaries proved a very inade- 
quate one, when innumerable etceteras were de- 
dared absolutely indispensable by the attendant 
shopkeeper. We made apparently endless pur- 
chases, which we could hardly remember until 
they were deposited in AmberJey Villas, where, 
with my newly engaged domestics, I awaited them 
with immense delight. 

But vast as the importation appeared, 1 had yet 
to learn of the legion wants undreamt of by us. | 
Scarcely a day passed without some new demand 
being made, which apparently it was perfectly 
impossible to do without. But at last I was 
thoroughly satisfied with our possessions, and 
the servants seemed to have come to the end of | 
thdir requirements ; so the only thing that we had 
to think of was the bill, which had not yet 
been sent in to xls. I was frightened to think 
about it ; but Henry was quite prej)ared for its 
being considerably over the two hundred pounds. 
Judge of our dismay when we did receive it to ! 
find it more than twice that sum —four hundred 
and tifty-six pounds odd ! Then^ were frightful 
entries for ‘ Time,’ which in themselves represented 
a serious item, and upon which we had never 
calculated ; and our small sundries, which we had | 
hardly taken at all into accomit, came to some- 
thing quite appalling. . 

But the fii*st shock over, the offending document 
was thrust aside — it would be paid all in good 
lirne ; and -for the present we both resolved to dis- 
miss it from our siuinds. Friends were rapidly 
gathering round us ; we must receive and pay 
visits ; 80 it was not very difficult to banish dis- 
agreeables, and to cuter with the greatest enjoy- 
ment into the new life which lay before us. I had 
fancied our hou.se was very complete and perfect 
ufitil I saw some of the elegant drawing-rooms 
belonging to my new acquaintances ; after that, 
ma»y deficiencies were plainly visible ; and in 
dttler to supply them, we went to different shops. 


making various purchases, which as usual, were 
put down to our account. Then came our first 
entertainment with its attendant expenses, which 
it was absolutely impossible to avoid ; for in 
Henry’s position it was, os we thought, most neces- 
sary for us to maintain a good appearance ; and as 
his wife, it was also incumbent upon me to dress 
as well and fashionably as I could. 

So things went on ; and before we had been 
married two years I need hardly say we were 
hopelessly aud horribly in debt. To retrench 
seemed utterly impossible. I hardly knew where 
the extravagance lay ; but the fact remained, we 
were living far beyond our income ; our bills were 
never ending, and every day we were sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire. To add to our 
difiiculties, a nursery had been established, and 
though one might imagine so small an addition 
was not a serious one, it cost us no trifling sum. I 
could not have endured to see my bauy badly 
dressed. How could I have seen it go out except 
in the sweetest and freshest of garments ? So it 
was duly adorned in the whitest and prettiest 
things, which insured a most satisfactory amount 
of patronage for our laundress, and most appalling 
bills for me. However, we managed to keep afloat 
in some wonderful manner ; but Henry was begin- 
ning to have a strangely careworn look, to which 
I could not blind myself. He was worried and 
harassed. His business was all .right ; but there 
were bills to be met, difiiculties to be disposed of 
which he could not quite see the end of. 

To outward appearance, however, we seemed a 
very prosperous pair. Our house was now as 
elegant as our neighbours’. I had a thousand 
costly little trifles lying about in the drawing- 
room, got from time to time, and os usual not paid 
(or ; some of which the shopkeepers themselves 
had pressed me into purchasing. Sometimes a 
sharp pang shot through me when 1 thought over 
our position, and I wished when we first set up 
that I had liad sufficient sense to persuade Henry 
to do so more in accordance with our income than 
we had done ; but it was too late now ; we must 
trust to some good fortune turning up. Henry 
had hopes that his partners meant to promote 
him ; and if they were realised, we should be much 
better off. This idea was 'buoying us both up, and 
we were feeling particullarly sanguine when Mr 
Trevor, the senior partnek, a peculiar man, who 
never almost left his own ifcusc in ^l^dford Square, 
except for the office, anuoanced his intention of 
coming to Aniberley Villal to dine, if we would 
liave him. In our anxiety lo impress him favour- 
ably, we launched out intotturtlier expenses. He 
must be handsomely entertbined, so much might 
depend upon his visit. Acijordingly, I arranged a 
most recherche little diniieV, and had the table 
laid out d la liusse to mV entire satisfaction ; 
when everything was completed, surveying the 
preparations with the utmclst confidence in Mr 
Trevor’s verdict But alasU for Henry’s hopes 
and for my dinner. Mr 'lyevor came, partook 
very sparingly and silently ofi our hospitality, aud 
departed without having drojipefl one syllable on 
the subject which we were 8;0 hoping he would 
discuss. ' 

Some ten days afterwards, advance in the 
business was bestowed upon onib of Henry’s juniors 
who had never dreamt of getjting it. We were 
terribly disappointed, having icounted so surely 
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upon an addition to our means ; and when our 
I wrathful feelings were at their height, who should 
[ suddenly, walk in but Uncle Jocelyn ! He had 
never been in our house since we were married. 
It was in fact a great event for him to leave 
Conington, but the freak hud seized him. He 
wanted to see his old favourite and his new grand- 
niece, so he had come. He only meant to stay 
for the day; in the evening he intended to return 
home. In my inmost heart I was as fond of him 
as ever ; but his visit was ill-timed. I could not 
rally from my disappointment for Henry, and our 
cares were now assuming too serious an aspect to 
be easily set aside. 

^You have a beautiful little bouse, Kate,’ be 
said. *1 had no notion Henry was such a rich 
man.’ 

‘Hadn’t you, uncle?’ I said, trying to laugh 
unconstrainedly. . . 

‘ I am truly pleased to see you so comfortable,' 
continued Uncle Jocelyn kindly. ‘This room 
must have cost you a pretty penny, Kate ; and I 
daresay you have a nest-egg somewhere as well.' 

‘Oh, it isn’t very much,' 1 answered, really 
referring to the room, but os be thought to the 
nest-egg ; and imagining 1 meant that the latter, 
though of small proportions, did exist, he re- 
sponded most cordially : 

‘ Doesn’t matter how small, Kate ; there’s plenty 
of time to make it larger.’ 

It was no use undeceiving him, though at that 
very moment an ominous cnvelojKi was delivered 
to me with Uie announcement that the person, who 
brought it was waiting for an answer ; to which I 
returned the usual formula, that Mr Arden was 
out. but would call in a day or two. I tried to 
look as indilfcrent as possible ; but 1 felt Uncle 
Jocelyn’s eyes were upon me, and my face coloured 
painfully, nor did my confusion escape the kind 
scrutiny. I felt thoroughly conviuced he had 
drawn his own conclusions. Soon afterwards, 
hinch was announced, and we descended to the 
dining-room, where Sophy my parlour-maid bad, 
to my horror, arranged some of our best china on 
the table, with the best intentions 1 Ivuew, meaning 
to impress my visitor with our grandeur, but little 
imagining the real effect such superfluities would 
have upon my uncle. He noticed it directly, and 
admired it very much. 

‘ Where did you get that figure ? ’ he asked, 
indicating a lovely china centre-piece. 

‘ I am not «piite certain,' I replied carelessly ; ‘ we 
have had it for some time.’ 

‘ Was it very expensive?’ pursued Uncle Jocelyn. 

‘ 0 no ; not very : at least I didn’t think so,* I 
answered, recollecting with a painful tlirob that it 
certainly had not cost us much as yel^ coiisidering 
we had not paid for it. 

1 need not give all the details of Uncle 
Jocelyn’s visit ; suffice it to say that it was one 
long martyrdom that afternoon to me ; and it 
was a positive relief when his kind old face 
vanished, and I found myself alone once more. 
He hod gone away no doubt thinking our lines 
were in very pleasant places, feeling assured not 
only of our prosperity but of our happiness. Poor 
deceived Uncle Jocelyn! He little knew that I 
was just longing to throw myself into his arms 
and 'make a clean breast of all our extravagance 
and consequent troubles. How I envied him 
going back to quiet peaceful Conington I How I 


wished Henry and I were just one half as happy 
as he was ! 

However, our struggle then was just beginning, 
for we sank deeper and deeper. It was like a 
quicksand — the more we struggled the deeper we 
got. We dared not openly retrench — we lacked 
the moral courage ; and our private attempts were 
the merest drops in the ocean of that mighty sea 
into which we bad drifted, simply and solely 
because we had at the outset i^ored the golden 
rule, so impressed upon mo by Unde Jocelyn, to 
live within our means, and to pay ready-money. 
And what had all our extravagance done for us ? 
We had a large visiting-list, and I periodically 
paid a host of visits, always hoping to find luy 
friends f rom home. We had a pretty house, and 
were able to entertain as elegantly os our neigh- 
bours. I had lieaps of fashionable dresses and 
useless finery ; and Henry was as perfect as ever in 
my eyes ; but we were Ijoth miserable ; debt stared 
US in the face whichever way we turned ; and how 
long we could keep our creditors at bay«was begin- 
ning to be a source of considerable anxiety to us. 

Henry’s position in Ids business depended solely 
upon the pleasure of the senior partners. There 
were curious conditions in their agreement with 
him ; and if they heard of his embarrassments, no 
doubt it would injure him greatly, and might 
make them consider themselves justified in perhaps 
something far more serious than a remonstrance. 
O that wc had acted differently ! that the past 
could be lived over again with our iDi’csent e.xpe- 
rience ! 

Once or twice I thought of confiding our woes to 
my mother ; but I dared not ; intuitively 1 knew 
that although in his prosperity Henry was a great 
favourite with her, she would regard him very 
differently if misfortunes came ; and 1 felt 1 could 
bear anything rather than hear him blamed, espe- 
cially as in lay inmost heart I knew I was equally, 
if not actually more to blame than he was ; for 
now I saw clearly how true it was wliat Uncle 
Jocelyn said, that a wife can make or mar her 
husband. If I had quietly set to work at the out- 
set, and advised him aright, all would have been 
fW^; but now every day brought some hateful 
din or threatening letter. A ring at the bell would 
cause me to start ; and the sound of a. man’s voice 
in the hall parleying with Sophy, was enough to 
make me tremble all over. 

‘ The crash could not be staved off for long ; a 
crisis must sliortly come.’ So said Henry one 
lovely June evening, when wc were sitting discon- 
solately discussing ail manner of wild impossibjlc 
schemes. It was an exquisite night; the heat of 
the day was over ; not a breath of wind stirred the 
delicate blossoms of the j^lants wbicli adorned our 
balcony, and the moon was risin" in all her liquid 
loveliness, casting a clear cool li^t over tl*e- scene. 
Everything looked calm and quiet and peaceful ; 
the pulses of the great city "weTe hushed ; there 
was notliiug to break the silence, except poor 
Heury’s hopeless touea repeating, ‘A crisis can’t 
be far off, Kate. What we are to do, I know not I’ 

We fancied the amazement of our friends — the 
nine days’ wonder our misfortunes would cause, 
little dreaming that our ending had long been 
confidently predicted by them, and that our 
hospitality had been roundly censured and con- 
demned by the very partakers of it. Still iJess 
did we imagine that Mr Trevor, so far from being 
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favonrably impressed with our BurroundiTigs, had 
gone away — fully aware as he was with the exact 
amount of Henryk income-ndiocked and sorry to 
see that Henry had married a wife with so 
little sense and judgment ; and no second glance 
from his keen eyes was wanting to prove to him 
how terribly beyond it we were living. His observa- 
tions had satisfied him that serious embarrassments 
must ensne ; consequently he and his partners had 
bestowed the desired post and increased emolu- 
ments upon one who, if he needed it less than we 
did, certainly understood its value better. 

So no one except my mother and Uncle Jocelyn 
would be surprised, though we imagined so differ- 
ently, 08 we sat on and on in our pretty drawing- 
room talking over the weary^ subject and pondering 
what we could possibly do.* We should have to 
sell off eveiytking, to leave Amberley Villas, and to 
begin life over again. Henry’s prospects of course 
would be seriously damaged, and we could never 
hope to thoroughly regain the position our own 
folly had deprived us of. It was not pleasant to 
think of ; but there could be no shuffling out of 
the question now ; it must be met and answered 
immediately : What \rere we to do ? Nothing very 
definite could be airived at ; but one thing was 
quite clear — the change could.not be far off. 

I can never describe the anxiety of the days that 
followed, nor tell the agony it cost me to write and 
tell my mother that we were hopelessly, desper- 
ately involved, and that our difficulties were so 
great, it was impossible for us ever to sunnount 
them. What would she say ? What would every- 
body 8 ^ ? Worst of all, what would Uncle J ocelyn 
say ? For the worst had come to the worst— our 
house was our own no longer ; a man — strange 
and to mo most terrible — was comfortably making 
himself at home in our kitchen— in other words, 
had taken possession I How could Henry shew 
his face at the office ! How could I ever venture 
out apin ! 

I shall never forget the two days that followed 
after I wrote and told my mother ; on the third, 
when I was almost stupefied with the magnitude of 
our misfortunes, and auring Henry’s (poor Henry 
certainly had the hardest part to bear, for he could 
not stay quietly at home) absence had shut myself 
up in my rof)m, some one knocked at the door, and 
in answer to my very subdued * Come in,’ it was 
gently opened, and not Sophy, as I had antici- 
pated, appeared, but the familiar friendly face of 
Uncle Jocelyn. 

* My poor child ! ’ he exclaimed — ‘ my little Kate ! ’ 
—and he folded me in his anna with all the 
tenderness of a father. * I only heard of it all this 
morning,’ he said, ‘and I started off immediately. 
Cheer up, Kate ; don’t grieve your old uncle by 
tears. Things can’t be past mending ; and I 
wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t come to help you.’ 

And how he helped us! Without a word of 
anger or vcproach, he listened to Henry’s and 
my story ; we told it truthfully, not sparing or 
attempting to justify ourselves for our culpable 
conduct ; and when all was confessed, he simply 
yrrote a cheque for the full amount of our liabili- 
ties. The total was a serious one ; but we were 
saved not only from llie disgrace but from Henry’s 
dismissal from a partnersliip which afterwards 
was ther means of our possessing a fortune far 
beyond what we had ever in our rosiest imaginings 
dreamed jdL 


By Uncle Jocelyn’s advice we sublet Amberley 
Villas, and retired to a more roomy house in a less 
expensive and lera fiuhionable locality ; we sold 
all our superfluities, which had become actually 
hateful to me, and we started once more with a 
small but certain income. 

How much happier we were, and how grateful 
to Uncle Jocelyn, it would require a far more 
eloquent pen t^n mine to describe^ He often 
came to see us, and never had cause to regret the 
generous help he had so readily extended to us 
in our great need, for he saw how thoroughly 
repentant we were. My. mother joined in the 
general rejoicing over our regained happiness ; and 
out of gratitude, her old prejudice against Uncle 
Jocelyn faded and faded away. 

She often goes to Coningtoii now, where we all 
meet, a merry party, of which the generous old man 
is the well-beloved centre. He was giving me 
some gentle hints as to the training of my sons the 
other day. ‘ For it’s a mother’s influence that tells 
upon the man, Kate ; it’s the lesson she teaches 
in childhood that he remembers best.’ 

‘Yes, Uncle Jocelyn,’ I answered; ‘I know 
you aright. I hope amongst the many things I 
desire to teach them, one especially mayn’t be 
foi^otten — you know what that is ?’ 

‘To fear God,’ replied Uncle Jocelyn reverently. 

‘That first of all,’ I answered; ‘but I meant 
something else.’ 


‘What?’ queried Uncle Jocelyn. 

‘ Never to buy what they can’t afford, and always 
to pay ready-money.* 

[Here ends a true story, which it would be well 
if young folks about to many would lay to heart. 
Commencing married life with the best intentions 
to be frugal— to ‘creep before tjliey gang’ — how 
often do we hear of troublous times for the young 
pair who ought to know nought but happiness. 
With a heedless disregard to future consequences, 
they but too frequently establish an appearance as 
showy as their richer neighbours, launching (per- 
haps unwittingly) into extravagance that may 
cost them years of misery to redeem. Though in 
the case above narrated a young couple were saved 
from ruin by the intervention of a relative, such 
convenient folks are not always at one’s elbow ; 
and even if they were, should be left out of con- 
sideration. A thousand times better to begin 
‘ house-keeping ’ with a show modest in proportion 
to means; to furnish if need be, gradually; and 
from time to time add what can be reasonably 
afforded. Then indeed the husband will secure 
not only the respect of his employer, but his own ; 
and his young and happy partner need not give 
herself much uneasiness about what it will cost to 
clothe baby.] 

ON SOME ODD FISHES. 

A VERY singular little group of fishes is that 
known to the naturalist by the name Lopho- 
branchii ; this term meaning literally ‘tuft-gilled.* 
Included in this division are two curious families, of • 
one of which the Sea-horses or flippocarrypi are the 
representatives ; whilst to the other family belong 
their allies, the Pipe-fishes. No more interesting 
forms than these two groups can well be selected 
from the great class of which they are little known 
members. And the interest with which they are 
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regarded by.zoolo^pstB extends beyond the mere 
investigation of their outside form or appearance ; 
since they present, in many points of their 
economy and habits, very inaKed deviations 
from what one may cil the ordinary run of fish- 
life. 

To visitors to the great aquaria which are now 
springing up in every part of the countiy, the 
Searhorses will be familiar. Their hardy nature 
together with their curious appearance have marked 
them out as aquarium favourites ; and they may 
fairly, in respect of their zoological fame, divide 
the honours with any of their companion-tenants. 
Imagine a little body from four to six inches in 
length, topped by a head which in outline exactly 
resembles that of a horse, and tapering off below 
or behind into a lithe, flexible, and pointed tail, 
and we may fonn a rough idea of the general 
appearance of one of the Sea-horses. This little 
body we shall find to be covered with plates or 
scales of hard homy or bony material, exhibiting 
ridges and angles all over its surface. A pair of 
large brilliant eyes, each of which may be moved 
independently of the other, add to the curious 
appearance of the head ; whilst to the body itself, 
may be attached long streamers of sea-weed, 
serving to conceal the little beings as they nestle 
amid their marine bowers, each looking like some 
veritable creation mythological 

The flexible tail which terminates the body has 
the important office of mooring or attaching the 
fishes to any fixed object. As we see them in the 
aquarium, they arc generally poised, on the .tail, 
as it were ; the latter being coiled around a bit 
of sca-weed, whilst the erect body and head look 
warily throu'jh the waters of their miniature sea. 
And when they detach themselves, they swim 
about in the erect position by means of the two 
pectoral or breast fins, which being placed close to 
the sides of the neck, project like veritable ears, 
and assist in rendering the equine appearance of 
the head of still more realistic nature. These 
fins move with a quick twittering motion, and 
propel their iiossessor swiftly through the water ; 
whilst the back-fin, placed towards the hinder 
extremity of the body, also assists them in swim- 
ming. 

Some curious points in the internal structure 
of the Sea-horses warrant a brief notice. As every 
one knows, the red gills of an ordinary fish are 
shaped each like a comb, the teeth of the comb 
being represented by the delicate processes, each 
consisting in reality of a network of blood- 
vessels, in which the blood is exposed to the 
oxygen of the water, and is thus purified. In the 
Sea-horses, however, the gills do not present this 
comb-like appearance, but exist in the form of 
separated tuilts or bunches of delicate filaments, 
which spring from the gill-supports or arches. 
From this peculiarity, the name ‘tuft-gilled,’ 
already alluded to, is derived, and the Pipe-fishes 
agree in the structure of the gills with the Sea- 
horses. Then, also, as most readers are aware, the 
gills of ordinary fishes are covered by a homy 
plate, appropriately named the gill-cover, and it 
18 by sharply compressing the giUs with this cover, 
that the water used in breathing is ejected from the 
gills, so as to make room lor a fresh supply. In 
the Sea-horses, however, the gill-cover is not open 
or free at its under and hinder edges, but is firmly 
attached all round to the neighbouring tissues, 


so rendered immovable. But at one point 
in its circimference, a small aperture is left, 
^lou^h which the breathing water escapes from 

The Sea-horses are found abundantly in the 
English Channel, around the coasts of France and 
Spain, in the Mediterranean Sea, and in the tropi- 
cal oceans. A goodly number of difl'erent spemes 
are known to zoologists, but they all resemble one 
another in the essential features just noted. They 
are intelligent lively little creatures, learning in time 
to know the hand that feeds them. Fixed by their 
tails, they may be seen actively to dart the bc^ 
at any passing object adapted for food. Whilst, 
when they wish to free their bodies from the 
attached position, they appear to manoeuvre with 
the chin and head in order to effect their purpose. 
Their food appears to consist of small crustaceans, 
worms, and others of their marine neighbours, and 
they are known to be especially fond of such deli- 
cate tit-bits as are afforded by the eggs of other 
fishes. 

Perhaps the most curious part of the history of 
the Sea-horses relates to their care of the young. 
Fishes generally take little or no care of their off- 
spring, and it is therefore the more surprising to 
cncoutiter in the little beings before us, a singular 
example of parental fidelity and attachment. Nor, 
as might be expected, is it the mother-fish who is 
charged with the task of attending the young. 
Contrary to the general rule, the male fish assumes 
the part of nurse, and well and faithfully does he 
appear to discharge his duties. At the root of the 
tail in the xpale Sea-horses, a curious little pouch is 
seen. In this pouch the eggs laid by the females — 
which do not possess a pouch — are deposited, and 
are therein duly hatched. Nor does the parental 
duty end here ; for after the young are hatched and 
swim about by themselves, they seek refuge in the 
pouch during the early or infantile period of their 
life whenever danger threatens them. This pro- 
cedure forcibly reminds one of the analogous habits 
of the kangaroos and their young ; but the occur- 
rence is the more remarkable in the lower and 
presumably less intelligent fish. 

Some experiments made on Sea-horses seem to 
demonstrate the existence of a more than ordinary 
degree of attachment to their young. Thus when 
a parent-fish was taken out of the water, the young 
escaped from the pouch ; but on the parent being 
held over the side of the boat, the young at once 
swam towards him, and re-entered the pouch with- 
out hesitation. Some authorities have not hesi- 
tated to express an opinion that the young are 
nourished within the pocket by some fluid or 
secretion from the pouch itself. But further 
observation is certainly necessary before this latter 
opinion can be reliet^ upon. 

The Pipe-fishes are very near neighbours of the 
Sea-horses, and derive their name from the thin 
elongated sliape of their bodies, together with the 
fact that the jaws are prolonged to form a long 
pipe-like snout, at the extremity of which the 
mouth opens. These fishes are very lively ,in all 
their movements, and dart throngh the water so 


fishes protect and tend their progeny, and exhibit 
an equal attachment to their young. 

These latter .features are also well exemplified 
by the familkr StidLlebacks of our ponds and 
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streams. The latter fishes actually build nests for 
the reception and care of their eggs, the nests 
being made chiefly or solely by the males ; whilst 
on the latter, duri^ the process of hatching and in 
the upbringing of the young, devolves the chief 
care of protecting and looking after the welfare of 
the progenv. These instances of the care and 
duties which devolve on the males, instead of on 
the mother-parents, appear to reverse the more 
natural order, which almost universally obtains in 
the case of both lower and higher animals. 

Of the oddities which fish-life presents, probably 
none are more remarkable than those of the Archer 
or Shooting Fishes, which inhabit the seas of 
Japan and of the Eastern Archipelago. When 
kept in confinement, these fishes may be seen to 
shoot drops of wuter from their elongated jaws 
at flics and other insects which attract their 
attention, add to strike their prey with un- 
erring aim at distances of three or four feek 
Another notable species of Shooting-fishes is the 
Choitodon. This latter form possesses a prominent 
beak or muzzle, consisting of the elongated jaws ; 
and from this beak, as from the barrel of a rifle, 
the fish shoots its watery missiles at the insects 
which alight on the vegetation that fringes its 
native waters. 

The old saying which compares great helpless- 
ness to the state of ^ a fish out of Avater,’ does liot 
always find a corroborative re-echo in natural 
history science. As every one knows, different 
fishes exhibit very varying degrees of tenacity of 
life when removed from their native element. 
Thus a herring dies almost immediately on being 
taken out of water ; whilst, on tHe other hand, the 
slippery eels will bear removal from their habitat 
for twenty-four hours or longer ; and we have 
known of Blennies — such as tho Shanny {Blmnius 
pA-oZw)— surviving a long journey of some forty- 
eight hours’ duration, when packed amid some 
damp sea- weed in a box. 

But certain fishes are known, not merely to live 
when taken out of water, but actually of them- 
selves, and 06 port of their life and habits, to 
voluntarily leave the water, and disport themselves 
on land. Of such abnormal fishes, the most 
famous is the Climbing Perch or Anabas scandens 
of India, which inhabits the Ganges, and is also 
found in Asiatic ponds and lakes. These fishes 
may be seen to leave the w^ater, and to make their 
way overland, supporting themselves in their 
jerking gait by means of their strong spiny fins. 
They appear to migrate from one pool to another 
in search of ‘ pastures new,’ especially in the dry 
season, and w-hen the ivater of their habitats 
becomes shallow. 

The Hindu names applied to these fishes mean 
‘climbers of trees and although statements have 
been niade both by travellers and natives, that the 
Climbing Perch has been found scaling the stems 
of trees, these accounts, we fear, must be regarded 
as of equal value with the native belief that the 
fishes fall in showers on the land ‘ from the skies !’ 
Of the power of the fishes to live for five or six 
days out of water, however, no doubt can be enter- 
tained ; and their ability to support life under 
these unwonted conditijins, is explained by the 
fact that certain bones of the head are curiously 
contortod so as to form a labvrinth, amid the deli- 
cate recesses of which a supj)Iy of water is retained, 
tot the purpose of keeping the gills moist. 


The curious Le^ndoairens or Mudfishes, which 
occur in the Gambia of Africa and the Amazon of 
South America, exhibit a greater peculiarity of 
structure which still more completely fits tliem for 
living out of water. In the great majority of 
fishes, a curious sac or bag known' as the swim- 
ming or air bladder is found. The use of this struc- 
ture in ordinary fishes is to alter the specific 
gravity of the animals ; and, by th? compression 
or expansion of the air or gases it contains, to 
enable them to sink or rise in the water at will 
111 the Mudfishes, however, the air-bladder becomes 
divided externally into two sacs, whilst internally 
each division exhibits a cellular struoturc resem- 
bling that seen in the lungs of higher animals. 
Then also, this elaborate air-bladder communicates 
with the mouth and throat by a tube, which cor- 
responds to a windpipe. The nostrils of the Mud- 
fialies further open oackwards into the mouth ; 
whilst in all other fishes, except in one genus, 
the nostrils are simple, closed, pocket-like cavities. 
And it may lastly be noted that the Lepidosirens 
are provided with true gills, like their ordinary 
and more commonplace neighbours. 

Tliese remarks serve to explain the ‘reason 
why' these fishes can exist for months out of 
water. Thus, on the approach of the hot season, 
the Mudfishes leave their watery homes, and 
wriggle into the soft mud of their rivers. Here 
they burrow out a kind of nest, coiling head and 
tail together ; and as the mud dries and hardens, 
the fishes remain in this temporary tomb, brejithing 
throughout the warm season like true land- 
dwcllcrs, by means of the lung-like air-bladder. 
When the wet season once more returns, the fishes 
are aroused from their semi-torpid state by tho 
early rains moistening the surroimding clay ; and 
when the pools and rivers once more attain their 
wonted depth, the Lepidosirens emerge from 
their nests, seek the water, breathe by means of 
their gills, and otherwise lead a true aquatic 
existence. 

With such a combination of the characters of 
land and water animals, it is little to be wondered 
at that the true position of the Mudfishes in the 
zoological scale should have formed a subject for 
much discussion. They appear, however, to be 
true fishes, and not amphibians, and tliey there- 
fore may legally occujiy a prominent position 
among the oddities of their class. 

Other curious beings included among the fishes 
are the so-called Globe-fishes {Diodon, &c.), which 
derive their name from their power of distending 
their bodies with air at will ; and their bodies 
being usually provided with spines, they may be 
judged to present a rather formidable front to any 
ordinary adversary, in their expanded condition. 
Then also we have the curious Trigger-fishes 
(Batistes), so named from the prominent pointed 
spine in front of the first of the back-fins ; this 
spine firmly holding its erect position until the 
second spine or fin-ray be depressed, when tlie 
firat spine is released by mechanism resembling 
that of tlie trigger of a gun. The obvious use 
of such an apparatus is clearly of a defensive kind ; 
and it is remarkable to find a familiar mechanical 
appliance of man so accurately reproduced in the 
fish— or rather, vice versd. 
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THE WOODEN LEG. 

A NUMBER of years ago, when temporarily residing 
at a quiet eea-side resort in the south of England, 
time hung heavy on our hands. We had no con- 
versable acquaintances, no books to fall back upon, 
nothing to excite any particular interest. Before 
quitting home we had promised to write to an 
aged invalid lady and her two daughters about 
anything that occurred during our stay at this 
aea-side retreat, but felt at a loss what to Write 
about. At length something cast up. It was 
greedily s<.*ized upon, and formed the subject of a 
letter, which long after being forgotten, has been 
accidentally put into our hands by the elder of 
the two daughters, to whom it was addressed, 
with the remark that it had been the means 
of amusing her poor dear mamma, now passed 
away. The remark consoled us, for the letter 
was anything but brilliant. We offer our readers 
a copy, as a specimen of an attempt at squeezing 
literary material out of a dreadfully dull watering- 
place. 

‘Since coming to this retired spot, I have 
noticed two ladies with wooden legs. These 
require to be described separately, for the 
legs differ in character, and I daresay materially 
differed in price. They may be spoken of as legs 
Nos. 1 and 2. Leg number one consists of a 
rounded black pin of the old genuine wooden-leg 
type, and which is now very much less common 
than it used to be within my remembrance. The 
leg is neatly turned, with no disguise about it— a 
downright wooden leg as may be seen by all the 
world. To all appearance it does not form an entire 
leg. It evidently goes onlj^ as high as the knee. 
This half-log, os it correctly should be called, 
belongs to a smart well-dressed young lady, who 
stumps about with it beautifully, though no doubt 
with considerable exertion. As the knee seemingly 
rests on a cushion, the lower part of the unfor- 
tunate limb projects behind, yet not in an ungainly 
way. Thanks to crinoline, the real leg and foot 
arc to a certain extent shrouded from observation. 
However, one can see a kind of jerking out of the 
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foot, on every movement of the red petticoat 
and tucked-up dress behind. 

‘While compassionating one so young and so 
beautiful on account of what appeared an irre- 
pai^able misfortune, it is quite pleasing to see how 
smartly she goes about with her wooden leg. 
Gaily dressed, turban with a delicate feather, tucked- 
up dress, she walks on at a good pace, laughing, 
chatting, and in as high spirits as if nothing was 
the matter. With two young-lady companions she 
daily parades on the public Esplanade overlooking 
the shingly beach. Good manners of course for- 
bid any one noticing the infirmity, and nobody 
pays any attention to it — a circumstance contrib- 
uting to the young lady's sprightliness. It is at 
the oriel window of our apartments, which com- 
mands the Esplanade from end to end, that I 
have observed how cleverly the wooden limb is 
managed. Before moralising on the subject, let 
me say something of the other artificial leg. 

‘ Leg niunber two, as I have called it, is an ambi- 
tious leg. It is a sham leg which makes an attempt 
to seem real, and I regret to say the attempt is 
not very successful The owner is a lady some- 
what posset;. She is dull, I would almost say suffers 
uuder melancholy reficctions. Beyond a doubt, 
her leg had been amputated above the knee, prob- 
ably from having been seriously injured by some 
terrible accident. Looking at her as she walks 
along with a halt in her gait, 1 call up visions of 
the pain she has experienced, of her sufferings, of 
her blighted hopes, of her perpetual discomfort 
I also picture the trouble she has had in seeking 
about for a good artificial leg maker. How she 
looked over an assortment of legs. How she at 
length fixed on a particular pattern, and was 
measured for one of the same kind. Just think of 
being measured for a leg ! And think, also, of the 
servant coming into the parlour, and saying : “ If 
you please, ma'am, the man has come with the leg 
you ordered." Next, think of going up to your 
room and trying on the leg ! How awkward it 
would at first feel — stump, stump, as you ‘walked 
across the floor. Weeks would elapse before the. 
leg became at all familiar. 
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^Although this artificial leg is to a certain extent 
a failure, it answers its purpose better than if it 
had been a mere unyielding wooden pin. The 
opinion I form is that there is a deficiency in the 
m^caniqvoy for while the heel goes clown, the 
forepart of the foot does not fall or take the ground 
neatly. 1 am told that all depends on the arrange- 
ment and ^asy working of the springs and other 
machinery. You may have a five-pound leg or 
a ten-pound leg, nay, I believe, a twenty or j 
thirty-pound leg, according to the nature of the 
springs, pulleys, straps, and wheei-work. For any- 
thing I can tell, the leg in question was a five- 
pound leg. At least, it does not appear to be of 
a high order. A keen regard for economy in a 
matter of this kind is poor policy. I should say 
if you want an artificial leg that will look and act 
as nearly as possible like a real one, do not grudge 
the money. Get the best article in the market. 
Some people will remember the case of the Marquis 
of Anglesea, who lost a leg at Waterloo. His 
lordship procured an artificial leg which was so 
real in appearance' and was so adroitly managed, 
through the agency of springs and so on, that he 
rode on horseback and danced at balls as if the 
sham leg consisted of real flesh and blood. There 
was a triumph of artificial leg making that would 
do credit to our own times. 

‘Eeflecting on the two cases of ladies with arti- 
ficial legs that have come under my notice, 1 am 
struck with the oddity of the whole oflGoir. Until 
these later times, it was customary to see old 
soldiers and sailors with wooden legs, and seldom 
any one else. Except on rare occasions, civilians 
dia not get their legs shattered, ladies almost 
never. Tne progress of national improvement 
has changed all that Kail way accidents — properly 
speaJdng blunders through carelessness — ^nave 
gun to enlarge the number of persons requiring 
art^cial legs of some sort or other. Travellers 
are now in the category of soldiers going to 
battle — ^legs and arms fractured, ribs broken, 
^slocations of various kinds. Fortunately, me- 
chanical science keeps pace with these disasters. 
Latterly great improvements have been effected 
in the construction not only of artificial legs, 
but of hands and arms. So that with sufficient 
care and a suitable expenditure, mutilation is 
robbed of half its horrora. The modem artificial 
leg-makers, of whom there are several in London 
— one notably in Oxford Street— may be styled 
public benefactors. Such assuagements do not 
the less incline us to sympathise with young 
ladies, who all at once when on a railway excur- 
sion come out of *‘an accident with so bad a 
compound fracture of the leg that amputation 
and an artificial leg become necessaiy. Ladies 
pride the^nselves on their neat boots and feet, 
these being usually points for criticism. An arti- 
ficial leg of any description finishes all that. Sad to 
contemplate. Hopes of marriage at an end. No 
more dancing or flirting, or hooking on with chatty 
parties of young gentlemen going to church. And 
what personal inconveniences ! Unbuckling the 
leg at night on going to bed, and having to hop 
abqut or use a crutch when the leg is off. Putting 
on'* the leg in the morning. In sitting down, 
always some consideration as to how the leg is to 


be adjusted. Going up and down stairs, the real 
leg first at every step, and the artificial leg brought 
up behind it. The unpleasantness of ordering 
boots and shoes, and the still greater unpleasant- 
ness of being generally pitied. 

^Such were some of the thoughts that passed 
through my mind. One thing puzzled me. How 
did it occur that the young lady with leg number 
one was so happy-looking ? All my preconceived 
notions were upset. I had ventured to think of 
the bare possibility of you and your sister stump- 
ing down the street to church with an artificial 
leg — even a good ten-pound leg full of springs— 
and what a calamity either of you would consider 
it But here to my amazement is a sweet gleesome 
maiden going about with a wooden leg of the sim- 
plest structure, and she seems to be in no respect 
affected with the misfortune. Now, said I to 
myself, that girrs conduct is a fine example of 
philosophy and pious resignation. Knowing that 
she is destined to be lame all her days, she submits 
with a good grace, puts a pleasant face on the 
matter. Deprived oi certain hopes of happiness 
befitting her age and position, she has in her dire 
misfortune learned to say and feel, Thy will be 
done.” That is the notion I have formed regarding 
her, and a consideration of the cheerful manner 
she endures her hapless infirmity does me good. 
The poor young thing is a practical example of 
resignation. She seems as if saying to me and 
others : You pretend to have trials and vexations 
— ^look at me! You have been spaied the dis- 
comfort of a wooden leg.” I accordingly feci 
happier, than I might otherwise do. Thus Provi- 
dence, while sending misfortunes, beneficently 
sends consolations, and in all circumstances we are 
not without reasons to be thankful.' 
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CHATTER VII.— VANQUISHED. 

We were living very quietly. Mr Farrar was 
getting no nearer to convalescence, and all gaiety 
was still in abeyance. The few callers who made 
their appearance at Fairview were mostly new 
acquaintances, made since Liliiin had returned 
home and her father had commenced giving large 
entertainments ; and their visits were very ‘ few 
and far between.' They were politely interested 
in Mr Farrar’s health ; hoped his charming 
daughter would keep up her spirits ; felt quite 
sure he was safe in Sir Clement's hands — Sir 
Clement was always successful ; and so forth : 
then rustled smilingly away in their rich dresses ; 
no doubt with the pleasant consciousness of having 
done all that could be expected. We on our side 
could well have spared them that amount of 
labour. Dear old Mrs Tipper was always de- 
pressed and conscious of msr shortcomings after 
such visits ; and Lilian would nestle up closer to 
me, as though making a silent protest of her own 
against such friendship as they had to often In 
truth, the greater part of those who come were 
merely rich ; and the two or three elderly ladies 
who were not unlike Mrs Tipper, were too com- 
pletely under the control of fasnionable daughters 
to forget their grandeur and compare notes with 
her about past times, as they would have been 
only too gm to do. Mr Farrar had passed his 
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old fnends on the road to wealth, and had not yet Arthur Trafford might perhaps have been^taken 
quite succeeded in overtaking more distinguished more into my favour than was his sister, biat for 
ones. The little his daughter had seen of their his eng^ement to Lilian. As an every-day young 
great friends had not made her desire to see more, man, with artistic tastes, there was nothing in him 
‘ Arthur says I shall enjoy being in society to positively object to. But such negative good- 
when once I get used to it ; but — - Bo you ness was not, I told mysell*, sufficient for Lilimi's 
think I shall, dear Miss Haddon ? * ^ husband. Her husband ought to be able to appre- 

* There must be some advantage in mixing with ciate her in quite a different way from that of 
people, dear ; but you know I have been as little Arthur Trafford. I am not sure that he even ^ew 
accustomed to what is called society as you have.* the best part of her. 

‘ I sometimes think it is that which makes it so I think the principal reason for his not taking to 
nice to be with you. You are so different from the me was jealousy. Lilian was a little too much 
people who come here, and so like those I knew absorbed in her new friend to please him. With 
in the dear old vicarage-life. You never say a his sister it was different ; and I was very much 
thing merely because it is polite to say it.' amused by her tactics. It requires little inteUi- 

‘1 h<me I do not say things it is impolite to say, gence to defeat schemers, who generaUy plan on 
goosy,* I smilingly replied. It was so pleasant to the supposition that some complicated machinery 
know that I found favour in her sight. will be used to circumvent them, and who are 

*I wish Arthur’s sister were more like you, thrown out in their calculations when one does 
Mary . hesitatingly and gravely. ‘ She makes nothing. Mrs Chichester began to adopt the tone 
more loving speeches— she is ^ways saying that of being rather afraid of Miss Haddon ; and some 
she longs for the time to come when we can be of her little speeches about my unapproachable- 
more together ; and yet we never seem to draw a ness and so forth, reached the ears they were not 
bit nearer to each other ; sometimes I almost fear intended for. 

we never shall.* ‘If I did not see that you take to her so much. 

No; they never would. I had seen quite dearest, I should fancy her unsympathetic and 
enough of Mr Trafford*s sister to know that cold — one of those natures one never can feel at 
Lilian and she would always be far enough apart home with. — O yea ;* in reply to an earnest protest 
in spirit. Mrs Chichester was a great favourite from Lilian ; ‘ good of course ; extremely, I have 
with, and in much request by the world to which no doubt ; but I am so enthusiastic in my friend- 
she belonged. * A young and attractive woman — ships, and she quite chills me« 
a charming widow^ who had been unfortunate in It so happened that there was another hearer of 
her marriage ; * said her friends. * A manoDuyrer, this little speech besides myself. Our dinner-party 
who had married an old man for his money, and had been enlarged that evening by the presence of 
found too late that it was all settled ,upon his Mr Wentworth as well as Mrs Chichester, and we 
grown-up children by a former marriage ; * said had all dispersed aftenvard^ leaving Mr Farrar and 
others. She was called very sensitive and gocxl and his sister in the drawing-room for their after-dinner 
sweet. I only know that her sweetness and goodness rest. I had contrived to slip away from the others, 
were of a very diflerent texture from Lilian’s. and went down to my favourite seat on the low 

As I watched them together, Mrs Chichester, wall a little niore reatlily than usual, turning my 
with her pretty vai)id face, graceful languid air, back upon Fairview. As Mrs Chichester’s speech 
and soft voice, uttering a string of ultra-afhictioiiate sounded very close to me, I stood up. She would 
speeches, and Lilian shyly responding in her own be able to see me across the gooseberry and 
fashion with a low murmured word, a warm hush currant bushes, and so be warned not to say more 
on her cheeks, or a little half-gesture, I think I than she would like to do in my presence. But 
rated them both at their true value. she and her companion had passed on, and were, 

Mrs Chichester was the only lady who came to I thought, already out of sight, I was sitting 
Fairview upon intimate terms ; and she only came down again, when a voice by iny side quietly 
when she could make her escape, as she termed it, asked : ‘ Of whom were they speaking ? * 
from a host of engagements. I had my suspicions ‘Mr Wentworth !* I ejaculated in some suroiise 
that she did not find her ‘ dearest Lilian * quite at his having found out my retreat. I thought no 
so congenial as she affirmed. There was a grave one penetrated beyond the kitchen gardens, 
uncompromising truth about Lilian wliicli I believe Robert Wentworth and I were becoming fast 
IMrs Chichester found rather difficult to get on with friends. The few times we had met at Fairview 
for any length of time. In time I noticed some- had been sufficient to shew me that I had found 
thing else : Mrs Chichester’s visits were generally a friend, and no ordinary one. Moreover, I had. 
made on the days we expected Robert Wentworth, built up a little romance about him. Though 1 
For the first two or three times of our meeting, had so soon discovered the mistake I had made in 
she took great pains to cultivate me, declaring supposing that he was engaged to Lilian, I believed 
that she foresaw we were to become great friends, that he loved her, as oiilv such men can love ; and 
But after a whUe 1 appear to have ceased to while 1 heartily wished he held Arthur* Trafford’s 
interest her ; although she was none the less place in her heart, I felt all a woman’s sympathy 
sweet and pleasant to me on tke occasions we for one whose hopes were wrecked, and who yet 
had anything to say to each other. In truth, I could bear himself so manfully. This had in 
believe that neither her brother nor she took very the outset inclined me to make friends with him 
cordially to me ; though both seemed to consider more than with any one else who visited Fairview. 
it necessary to keep up the appearance of doing The more 1 knew of him, the more I found to 
so. Had they been more open about their senti- respect. 

ments, they would not have offended me. 1 had As 1 have said, 1 was not without a suspicion 
no right to expect more from them than I gave ; that Mrs ChichSst^ regarded him with favourable 
and I really gave very little. eyes ; and I will' do her the justice to 9 ay that 1 
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believe she was in this instance false to her creeds 
and loved him for himself, though he was os yet 
said to be only a rising man. * He had not worked 
and struggled in vain, thought one or two who had 
watched him with some interest ; and there was 
now some chance of his succeeding at the bar,’ 
said Arthur Tiaffoid. 

‘Of whom were they speaking?* he repeated. 
It was his habit always to get an answer. 

‘Of me. 1 think you must have guessed as 
much as that.’ 

He laughed ; sitting down by my side. 

- ‘Then why are you so philosophic about it? Do 
you think it is good to be cold and unsympa- 
thetic ? ’ 

‘It maybe good to be cold and unsympathetic — 
to some things.’ 

‘ What thipgs ? ’ 

But I was not going to be drawn into a dis- 
cussion in that direction. He was always trying 
to lead me into abstract talk, and sometimes I 
enjoyed taking a little flight with him ; but I 
reserved to mvself the right of choosing the direc- 
tion we should take. 

‘What things?’ 

1 jestingly replied that I would leave him to 
determine what things. 

‘You appear to very decidedly turn your back 
upon some things.’ 

‘ I enjoy that view.’ 

He turned his eyes upon it for a moment. ‘It is 
pretty enough in its way.* 

‘ In its way, indeed ! ' Then I presently went 
on : ‘ It is a way of ^niet loveliness, which has a 
great charm for me in its suggestions of peace and 
rest. That house amidst the trees, by the hill- 
side, has a special attraction for me. Even you 
must allow it is a charming retreat.’ 

‘That low house? It is well enough ; but’ — 
turning his eyes upon my face, he added sharply: 
‘What do you want with rest and peace and 
charming retreats? What right have you to be 
sighing for them ? * 

‘ Right ? Surely every one has a right to them 
that can get them ? ’ 

‘ The right is only fairly won by working for it ; 
and what nave you done ? T mean of course, in 
comparison with what you have the power to do.’ 

I suppose I looked my surprise. He went on 
more gravely : ‘ Pardon me, but I gave >ou credit 
for being one of the last to desire “ inglorious case.” 

I believed that even your life here, with its many 
demands, is not quite enough for the exercise of 
your full strength. Rest and peace arc for the 
weak and vanquished.’ 

‘ Then I suppose it is feeling weak and van- 
quished which makes me incline towards them.’ I 

‘ A little morbidness, more likely ; the need of j 
something to fight against. And yet,’ he added 
musingly, ‘ there ought to be enough to exercise I 
your energies here.’ I 

‘ There ia enough to satisfy the most belligerent,’ 
I replied, laughing outright. ‘ I assure you there 
is ample opportunity for the exercise of any power i 
I may possess in that direction.’ 

‘ Aud you acknowledge yourself vanquished ? ’ 

‘Not by anything here, Mr Wentworth.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon ; * gravely. Then, with the 
abruptness of friendship, he presently added : ‘ Did 
Trjfford give you the Wcstniinst^? The paper 
i market! ought to interest you.* 


‘ No ; he for^t, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, I see. 1 must be my own messenger next 
time, or — employ Becky. You shewed some dis- 
crimination in giving her a step in life.’ 

‘ Becky ! Do you know herP 

‘A little.’ 

‘ Please do not be mysterious.’ 

‘ I mode her acquaintance when— You do not 
think I was so inhuman as to let you go that day 
without keeping you in sight, in order 'to make sure 

yon came to no harm. And Well, I did not 

feel quite sure about you, so kept about the place 
until I came upon Becky; and we two struck 
up a friendship.* 

‘ It was good of yon.’ 

‘Was it? I am too much accustomed to 
analyse motives to be quite sure about that.’ 

‘And you have been in Becky’s confidence all 
this time ! ’ I murmured a little confusedly, with 
the consciousness of what that might mean. 

‘ More than she imagines, perhaps ; since she ia 
no match for me in diplomacy. I need not tell 
yon she is leal.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ How different the ring of those two voices ! ’ 
he presently added, as the others again approached 
by the path running parallel with the wall upon 
which we were sitting, and on the other side of the 
kitchen garden, separating and screening us from 
observation, and across which came the voices of 
Mrs Chichester and Lilian. 

‘ I am glad that is evident to others as well as to 
me,’ I rejoined. ‘ I like to think they are dissimilar 
in the least as well as the greatest points. Lilian 
will never become a woman of fashion.’ 

‘ Not while what she typifies is out of date.’ 

I knew that ho meant the enthusiasm and 
romance— the delicate purity of her mind, which 
was 80 harmoniously typified by her style of beauty. 
Then following out my thought, I absently added : 
‘ And you are his friend.’ 

*We w'ere together at Eton and Oxford. Our 
families are distantly related ; and he being four 
or five years my junior, was placed by his father in 
some degree under my chaige, though we were in 
different sets.* 

‘ 1 can imagine that.’ 

‘He was a favoiuite at the university; and’ — 
as though searching about in his mind for some 
other good thing to say — ‘His love for her is 
sincere.’ 

‘ Yes ; thank God, it is that ! ’ 

‘Mr Wentworth and Miss Haddon! I had not 
the least idea of finding you here ! ’ It was Mrs 
Chichester speaking, with the prettiest air of 
surprise as she emerged from the side-path, though 
the keen glance with which she measured the 
distance between him and me was not unobserved 
by one of us. ‘ What a delightful retreat ! May 
1 join you ? ’ — sitting down by my side with a 
graceful little addenaum about feeling fatigued, 
and having found herself somewhat de trop with 
the lovers. 

‘ And gentlemen are so very frank with sisters 
in such cases — are they not ? Are you blest with 
brothers, Miss Haddon?’ And so on, a list of 
questions which brought out the facts that 1 was 
not only lacking in brothers, but many other 
blessings. 

‘ Quite alone in the great world, and an orphan. 
How very sad ! * 
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Someway, whenever Mra Chichester attempted 
to talk sentiment, it was apt to degenerate into 
bathos ; mom perhaps from the contrast between 
her face and manner and what she said, than from 
the words themselves. 

*And past the age for charity schools, Mrs 
Chichester,' I srailin^y replied. 

‘Oh, but indeed, indeed, you must not think I 
meant anything of that kind!’ Then, turning 
towards Mr Wentworth in a pretty distressed way, I 
she entreated him to help her to persuade me that 
she had really meant no harm. ‘ I ensure you I 
had not the slightest intention to give offence ; 
do, pray, believe it, Miss Haddon.* 

Mrs Chichester was always so terribly afraid of 
offending Miss Haddon, and so extremely and 
obviously cautious lest any word of hers should 
remind me of my position. 

* Unfortunately the facts remain, however kind 
you may be about it, Mrs Chichester,’ I gravely 
replied. ^ I am an orphan, and alone in the great 
world.* 

‘And so completely defenceless— so weak, and 
easily vanquished,’ gravely put in Robe.t Went- 
worth. 

* Ah, now you are laughing at me ! ’ she ejacu- 
lated, an angry light in her eyes. ‘I expected 
more courtesy from i/ou, Mr Wentworth.* 

‘ I assure you I was only repeating Miss 
Haddon’s own sentiments, Mrs Chichester.* 

This was too bad. I suppose he meant it as a 
punishment for my little exhibition of weakness, 
kilt I decided that the punishment was too great 
for the offence, so quietly took up the gauntlet and 
bided my time. 

Mrs Chichester diverged to other topics. Dear 
Lilian, so sweet and good and trusting ; so entirely 
unsuspicious of people, and so forth ; to which we 
could easily assent, lint 1 was not sufficiently 
enthusiastic upon the subject to please Mrs Chiches- 
ter, it seemed ; and she took great pains to assure 
me that she did not in the least degree exaggerate 
dear Lilian’s perfections. 13ut though he gravely 
assured me that she did not, and even went so far 
as to hope tliat in time 1 should become as fully 
alive to Miss Farrar’s good qualities, I was not to 
be piqued into giving wjirmer expression to my 
feelings. I only gave him a smile for reply. 
Then I did what 1 believe was more satisfactory 
than words to Mrs Chichester ; rose and walked 
away, altogether unheeding Robert Wentworth’s 
almost pleading protest. 

‘ The moon is just rising, Miss Haddon ; and the 
view will be at its best presently.’ 

But I chose to punish him for his bit of treachery ; 
and walked off, reminding them that it still wanted 
half an hour to tea-time. When the half-hour had 
Expired, they re-entered the drawing-room, w^here 
I was sitting in pleasant communion with Mrs 
Tipper — both looking rather grave, not to say out 
of humour. 

‘ Do you always avenge yourself in that crushing 
way, Miss Haddon ? ’ he asked, coming to my side 
for a moment. 

‘ I always defend myself in the best way I can 
when it comes to blows, Mr Wentworth,’ I gravely 
replied. 

‘ And this is the young lady who fears being 
weak and vanquished ! ’ 

‘Not with such weapons as have been used 
to-night, Mr Wentworth.’ 


‘ Well, do not talk any more about wanting rest 
and peace after shewing how much you enjoy 
planting a home-thrust.’ 

‘We were talking of a very different war and a 
very different peace to this.’ 

‘ I suppose we were ; and in that cose it is for 
me to cry peccavi.* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I will think about it. One should never 
do that on impulse. Meantime, good-night.’ 

1 gave him my hand with a smile. He then 
bade the others good-night, and took his departure. 

Mrs Chichester seemed to have lost her self- 
control a little. She certainly found it difficult 
to be quite as sweet and gracious to me as usual 
that night. 1 believe, too, that she had tried her 
iiiffuence upon Lilian with respect to 'me, for the 
latter was more than usually tender and loving 
when she came to my room that night for our 
little tete-d-tHe, There was jv.st the difference 
which might be expected in one of her nature 
after hearing anything against a friend. 

‘ I love you, dear Mary — I love you. You must 
let me say it to-night.’ 

‘Why to-night, of all nights in the year?’ I 
smilingly rejoined. 

‘ Because it does me real good to say it^because 
I must.’ 

‘ And it does me real good to bear you say it 
Dear Lilian, do not you see how precious your love 
is tome?* 

I suppose that there was something in the tone 
which satisfied her. The shadow passed from her 
face, and she looked her bright happy self as she 
began to talk ‘ Arthur * (^ain. She had long since 
divined that such talk did not fatigue me. 

‘ I really believe you must have a love-story of 
your own locked away somewhere, or you would 
never be able to listen so patiently to me as you 
do,’ she laughingly ejaculated, intuitively lighting 
upon the true reason for my sympathy, one evening 
when she had been more effusive on the subiect 
than usual. ‘ Ah, now I am sure of it !’ she added, , 
her quick eyes, I suppose, detecting a conscious- 
ness in mine. ‘And, 0 Mary, when shall I be j 
thought worthy to hear it ? ’ | 

‘ As though you were not that now ! Dear Lilian, 

I should like you to know — of course you shall 
know ; and yet 1 think I must ask you to allow 
me to defer the telling it a little longer 1* 

‘Of course I will. But I really think I can I 
guess — a little. If I am only right, how delightful | 
it will be ! * 

Had I allowed her to go on — ^had I listened 
and explained, instead of shrinking nervously away 
from the subject, would it have altered the future ? 

1 was still shy and reserved about unlocking my 
treasure, even for Lilian’s eyes, I have acknow- 
ledged my morbid weakness up(on the point, and 
it did not decrease. But I vefy soon., had some- 
thing besides myself to think about 

CHAPTER VIII. — ‘THROUGH THB VALLEY OP THE 
SHADOW.’ ' 

Mr Farrar grew suddenly imi rapidly worse ; and 
the doctors, hastily summoned, saw that it was 
necessary to be frwk and explicit with Mrs Tipper 
and me as to his true state. His disease^ was* 
approaching a fatal point, and his time was very 
short, they affirmed. Before we hod time' to prepare 
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Lilian for the shock, the fiat went forth that the 
end might be expected in a few hours. Poor 
Mrs Tipper shut herself up with her grief ; aud 
to me was deputed the painful task of making 
the truth known to his child. She was at first 
completely overwhelmed. That Ids state was a 
critical one she had not had the slightest suspicion. 
She had got accustomed to his invalid ways ; and 
hearing nothing to the contrar}", had taken it for 
granted that lie was surely if slowlv progressing 
towards convalescence ; telling herself that at the 
very worst he would go on in the same way for 
^ years. 

I think that Mrs Tipper— and even he himself— 
was deceived in the same way. 

I quietly tended Lilian through the first agony of 
her grief ; but did not let it subside into despair, 
making an appeal (which I felt to be most effectual 
with one of her nature) to her unselfishness. 

Her father needed her love more than he had 
ever yet needed it, and tears and grief must be 
kept back so long as it was in her power to com- 
fort and sustain him. She responded at once. 
Choking back her sobs, and bathing lier face to 
efface as much as possible the outward signs of her 
misery, she presently whispered that I might trust 
her now. ‘ Only you must promise not to leave 
me — promise to keep near me, Mary ? ’ 

* I will, Lilian ; if there be no objection made to 
my doing so.' 

At first it seemed as if no objection would be 
made. When Lilian was ushered, awestruck aud 
ailent, into the darkened room, where the spirit 
was already struggling to free itself from the 
weakened body, I saw tlie dying man’s eyes turn 
upon us with a faint gleam of satisfaction ; and 1 
"'Was about to follow her to his bedside, the nurse’s 
warning looks telling me tliat my assistance would 
soon be required, when the latter beckoned me 
towards her, where she stood just outside the door. 

'Something on his iiiiud. Miss ; can’t die till it 
is told,’ whispered the woman, as she made a 
gesture for me to close the door and leave the 
father and child together alone. 

1 was not a little stivitled ; but stood hesitating 
on the threshold of the room a moment, not quite 
liking to leave Lilian alone, inexperienced as she 
was, ^vith the dying man, yet still more averse to 
be present at any family revelations, when, in 
reply, I suppose, to some whispered question from 
him, Lilian said: 'Only the nurse and Miss 
‘ Haddon, dear papa.’ 

‘ You have taken to her — and she likes you, I 
I think— she may be able to help you ; ’ slowly 
and brokenly said Mr Farrar. ' Yes ; send the 
I other away. Only Miss Haddon and yourself.' 

I I hesitated no longer. Telling the nurse to 
remain in the adjoining room, I re-entered, and 
•carefully closing the door, advanced towards Lilian, 
on her kii^es by the bed-side, with her face hidden 
upon the hand she held. I put my arm round 
^her, and said with quiet distinctness, for I saw 
"Hhat there was no time to b^ lost in words : ' 1 
love Lilian, Mr Farrar ; ^d'lf she needs a friend, 
you may trust me.' 

His fast glaziiy? ^yes rested upon me for a 
moment, as he murmfured ‘ Haddon of Haddon 
and then his gaze and liis thoughts wandered away 
• agam. 

• 'Is there anything you wish to have done, Mr 
Fqxror ? * 1 presently asked, fancying that he was 


trying to concentrate his mind upon something, 
and found an increasing difficulty in so doing. 

' Send for— Markham — bring the draft 

' Of your will ? ' I asked, rapi^y connecting the 
name, which 1 knew to be that of his lawyer, with 
the word ' draft,’ and hoping that 1 thus followed 
out his meaning. 

'Yes — will — sign — Haddon of Haddon.' Even 
at that moment, 1 saw he attributed' my power of 
catching his meaning to be a consequence of my 
being a Haddon of Haddon. 

‘I will send at once, Mr Farrar.’ I went to the 
door, told the nurse to bring the butler to mo 
without a moment’s delay, and waited there until 
he came. 

' 1 B my poor master ? ’ 

'Do not speak, except to answer a ^estion 
please, Saunders ; but listen carefully. Do you 
know the address of Mr Farrar’s solicitor,, both of 
his private residence and the office 1 ’ 

' Yes, Miss.’ 

'If you cannot ride, send a groom to the 
railway station without a momenrs delay ; and 
telegraph to Mr Markham, both at his residence 
and the office, these words : “ Mr Farrar is dying ; 
come at once, and bring the draft ‘Of the will.” 
Please repeat it.' 

He repeated the words ; and then with an 
answering nod to my one word, ' Immediately,’ 
went olf to do my bidding. 

I turned into the room again, closing the door, 
i I had obeyed Mr Farrar promptly and literally, as 
at such a crisis it seemed best to do ; but I could 
not see the importauce of the proceeding. Lilian 
was liis only child, and w'oiild not suffer any 
pecuniary loss even if there were no will. But one 
thing struck me, even at that moment: it wa.s 
singular that a business man like Mr Farrar should 
have delayed making his will until now. And 
why did he appear so troubled and restless 1 Why 
did he look anywhere but into liis child’s eyes, 
raised so tenderly and lovingly to his ? 

‘ Dear papa, speak to me — look at me ! ' she 
pleaded. 

* Eighty thousand, and business worth ’ 

' O papa, darling ; one little W'ord to your child. 
I 'm Lilian, papa.’ 

‘ Keys — cabinet — Haddon of Haddon.’ 

T followed the direction of his eyes ; went 
softly and quickly to the dressing-table, brought 
froiu it several bunches of keys, ranged them 
.separately on tlie counterpane before him, and 
pointed to each, watching his eyes for the answer. 

‘This! Aud now which key?’ I held each 
key up, and slowly passed it over the ring until 
his eyes told me that I had come upon the right 
one ; then again following the direction of his 
eyes, 1 crossed over to a cabinet which stood 
between the windows opposite his bed, and un- 
locked it It opened with doors, upon a nest of 
drawers ; and 1 pointed to each, going slowly 
down one side and up the other until 1 liad found 
the right one. It contained a small packet sealed 
and addressed, and a bundle of letters. 1 held up 
the letters hi^t 

‘ Burn.’ 

' I will burn them, Mr Farrar.’ 

‘ Burn 1 * 

I saw that it must be done at once ; put them 
into the fender, struck a match, and set light to 
them, stirring them well about until they were 
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only tinder. For a suspicion had crossed my 
mind that it was quite possible there might be 
something connected with Mr Fannies past life, the 
evidence of which it was desirable to keep from 
his daughter’s knowledge. At anymte, he had a 
right to have his letters destroyed if he so wished 
it, and his mind was manifestly relieved by its 
being done. 

‘Parcel!’ 

I brought the little packet to his bed-side, ‘ Do 
you wish anything to be done with this, Mr 
Farrar ? ’ 

He looked at it a moment, and then turned his 
eyes upon his cliihL ‘ Forgive — be good to her.’ 

‘To whom, dear papa ? ’ murmured Lilian. 

‘ Sister.' 

‘ Auntie ? Dear papa, do not you know that I 
love her ? ’ she sobbed out. 

‘ Haddon of Iladdon — send it.* 

‘ Send this packet to the person to whom it is 
addressed, Mr Farrar?' 1 asked, beginning to find 
a clue to tho mystery, as I soloiunly added ; ‘ I 
will.' So far, I had interpreted his meaning ; but 
I presently saw that was not sufficient The eyes 
wandering from Lilian to the packet, and from the 
packet to me, told that there was still something 
to be done before his mind would be set at rest. 
I looked at the two or three lines in liis own hand- 
writing on the ])acket, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, said : ‘ 'I’his is addressed to your daughter, 
Marian ; and 1 think you wish Lilian to promise 
to be good to her sister, Mr Farrar ? ' I saw I had 
hit ux)on his meaning once more. 

‘ Yes ; good to lier.* 

‘ Sister ! ' ejaculated Lilian. ‘ Have I a sister, 
dear papa— living ?' 

He lay unconscious a few moments, murmuring 
something about ‘mountains and peat-smoke and 
a cottage home,' dwelling api)arently upon some 
familiar scenes of the past. But the thought 
I>rcsently grew as wandering and disjointed as the 
words, and the light was gradually fading out of 
the eyes. I now watched him with gfrave anxiety, 
all my fears aroused lest there should be some 
very serious necessity for making a will after alh 

It was a momentary relief when the door 
opened and tlie doctor entered the room. But 
my hopes very quickly faded when I saw him 
stand inactive, looldng gravely down at his patient’s 
face, and then, with a pitiful look at Lilian’s 
bowed head, and expressive glance at me, turn 
quietly away. I followed him out of the room. 

‘ Will he rally again, do you think, Dr A\^heeler, 
sufficiently to be able to sign a will ? ’ 

He stopped in the act of putting on his gloves, 
turning his eyes upon me in some surprise. 

‘ A will ! Surely a man of business habits like 
Mr Farrar has done that long ago. He has been 
quite sufficieutly warned to be aware of his danger, 
Miss Haddon. But * — after a pause — ‘ it cannot be 
of very vital importoglce. There is but one child, 
and of course she takes all ; though I should have 
given him credit for tying it securely up to her, 
in the event of her falling into bad hands.’ 

• ‘The lawyer has his instructions, I believe, Dr 
Wheeler, and we have telegraphed for Mm to 
come at once. Meantime, can anything be done? 
Is there no stimulant, no ?’ 

‘My dear lady, Mr Farrar is dead already, so far 
as the capability of transacting business is con- 
cerned. It is the insensibility preceding death ; 


and only a question of an hour or so — ^it may be 
only of minutes.’ 

Sick at heart, I silently bowed, and turned back 
into the room again, waiting in solemn stillness 
until Lilian should need me. The nurse moved 
softly in and out the room, and I knew why ghe 
drew up the blinds to let the last rays of sunlight 
stream in. The glorious sunset faded into twi- 
light, twilight deepened into night, and then, with 
a long quivering sigh, the spirit stole forth to 
that other life. 

The moment all was over there were innumer- 
able demands upon my energies. Taking my dear 
Lilian to her aunt’s room, I left them together, 
after giving a private hint to each that it 'was 
necessary to stifle her grief as much as possible 
for the sake of the other. Then I went down- 
stairs again, to give the awestruck and confused 
servants the necessary orders, which in their first 
grief neither Lilian nor her aunt was capable of 
giving. Tliey had deputed me to see that all was 
rightly done. 

The demands upon me increased so rapidly, that 
I felt quite relieved when a servant came to tell 
me that the lawyer had arrived. I went at once 
to the library, too much absorbed in the one 
thought to remember that. I was meeting a 
stranger. 

‘Too late, I am sorry to find, madam !* said a 
short, stout, brisk-looking, little man, making me 
a low bow as I entered. He evidently found it 
somewhat difficult to get the right expression into 
his jovial face, as he wciiit on to explain that he 
had been dining out when the telegram, sent on 
by his wife, reached him. ‘ I lost not a moment ; 
and have managed to get from Bussell Square in 
an hour and a half.’ Then, after a keen glance at 
me, which took in my left hand, he added: ‘A 
relative of rny late client s, I presume ? ' 

‘ No ; my uaiuc is Iladdon. I have been living 
here as companion to his daughter, Mr Markham, 
and have always been treated as a friend of the 
family.' I said the last words in the hope of 
inducing him to trust me sufficiently to say any- 
thing he might have to say, forgetting that I was 
talking to a lawyer. 

‘Very fortunate for Miss Farrar; friends are 
needed at such times Jis this ; ’ eyeing me sharply 
as he went on. to add a few conventional words 
respecting his client’s death, and the shock its 
sutldeiiness must have given lus friends ; and so 
affordijig me an opportunity for the indulgence 
of a little sentiment. 

But I neither felt any, nor desired him to think 
that T did, upon the score of my attachment to 
Mr Farrar ; so quietly rciilied : ‘ Death is always 
.solemn, Mr Markham; but I know too little of 
Mr Farrar to mourn him as a friend. His daughter, 
I love.* 

He nodded pleasantly ; satisfied, I think, so far ; 
then, after a moment or two, tried another leading 
que.stiou. • 

‘You were probably present with her at the 
last?’ 

‘Yes.* 

‘Conscious?’ ‘ 

‘ Yes ; until the last iiour.' 

‘ And you are aware^?®^was summoned, I 
presume ?’ 

‘ I s.ent for you, Mr Markham.* He Waited ; and 
seeing* he was still cautious, I went on; *jft was 
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Mr Farrar’s vrish you should be sent for. He 
appeared extremely anxious to sign the will ; but 
it was too late.’ 

* Ah, yes ; too late ! Very sad, very sad ; ’ watch- 
ing me furtively, as he carefully measured the 
length and breadth of one of his doves. 'And no 
last instructions, 1 suppose; no little confidences 
OP revelations, or anything of that kind V 

1 quite . understood him ; and after a few 
moments* reflection, replied: 'Yes; there was a 
revelation, Mr Markham ; a very startling one ; 
and as you have prepared the will, you doubt- 
lessly know to what I allude ? ’ 

I waited a few moments for a reply ; but waited 
in vain. He seemed lost in contemplation of his 
gloves again. This jovial-looking little man was 
not quite so effusive as he looked. I tried once 
more. ’ 

' It is unfortunate the will was not signed, since 
Mr Farrar so much desired it.* 

' Certainly ; much to be regretted — ^veiy much.’ 

I saw that the approach was to be made from 
my side ; and as it had to be done sooner or later, 
1 said : ' But 1 do not see that its not being signed 
can make any difference to Miss Farrar — from a 
pecuniary point of view.’ 

‘No ; none whatever: Miss Farrar will not be 

A. InfiAi* * 

'Wil her sister?’ 

‘Ah! now we shall understand each other — ^now 
you have come to the point, my dear lady,’ he 
replied, with brisk cheerlulness, placing a chair for 
me, and seating himself before me with a confiden- 
tial air ; a hand upon each of his knees. ‘ You see 
it was necessary to bring you to that ; though you 
have fenced very well — very neatly indeed— for a 
lady. I could not desire a better witness in a case, 
I assure you — on ray own side.’ 

I was not quite so charmed with the compliment 
as he intended me to be ; not taking very kindly 
to the idea of being ‘brought to it,* as he termed it. 
So I replied with an air which I flattered myself 
was as careless as his own : ‘1 thought it as well to 
tell you that much, Mr Markham.’ 

' Quite as well, my dear young lady ; saving of 
time, you know. I may now tell you that the 
person to whom you allude will be a considerable 
loser by the will 1 have brought down with me not 
being signed.’ 

* Is there no previous will, Mr Markham ?’ 

‘There have been several others. But Mr 

Farrar w’as a very careful man, and always 
destroyed on old will w'hcn he made a fresh one. 
He could never quite satisfy himself as to the 
exact provision to be made for the — person you 
have named, and was continually altering his 
mind, making the sum now greater now smaller.’ 

‘Fortunately, Miss Farrar may be trusted to do 
all that is right.’ 

‘ No doubt a very sweet and good young lady ; 
brought up with relations on the mother’s side, I 
understand,** 1 have had the pleasure of meeting 
her two or three times, and was much struck by 
her amiability.* 

'It is something stronger and better than amia- 
bility, Mr Markham,* I rj*; rned. Someway that 
word alwavs offended me'with reference to Lilian. 

' I am glad tO'het^“Y‘.'; 1 - ^gh amiability has its 
attractions— /or Ais ^ f(j^y momenta’ contem- 

plative glance at mo, he added ; ‘ It will be some 
boinftrt to her, by and by, perhaps to know that 


the — other is at least three or four years older 
than herself, and that the mother died whilst her 
child was young.’ 

1 understood what he meant ; 'the other,’ as he 
termed her — he did not once allude to her by name 
— had been bom before Mr Farrar’s marriage to 
Lilian’s mother. 

' Thank you for telling me that, Mr Markham ; 
it will be a comfort to Lilian.’ 

He nodded and smiled, as though to say I 
deserved that little encouragement for acquitting 
myself so well ; than became grave and business- 
like again, as befitted the occasion. Rising from 
his seat and taking the little black bag which he 
had brought with him, from the table, he said : 
'You will rccjuirc no aid from me until after 
the funeral, when Miss Farrar will have to go 
through a little legal formality. There will be no 
complications; everything will be Miss Farrar’s, 
absolutely. A trifle too absolutely, I should be 
inclined to say, if she were an ordinary young 
lady, or likely to fall into bad hands — a money- 
hunting husband’s, for instance.’ 

‘You know, of course, that Miss Farrar is 
engaged to be married to Mr Trafford, Mr Mark- 
ham r 

‘One of the Warwickshire Traffords?’ he said 
with a smile, which was instantly suppressed. 

‘ Yes ; I have heard something of the kind, 
certainly.’ 

He certainly had ; since, as I afterwards aswir- 
tained, the will had been so made as to very 
securely protect Lilian’s property in the event of 
sncli marriage. Then, in reidy to a question of 
mine, he advised me to send to one of the best 
undertakers (giving me the names and addresses 
of two or three, but cautiously abstaining from 
recommending one more than another), and make 
liini responsible for everything being conducted iu 
a fit and proper manner. ‘ That is, I think, the 
wisest course to pursue ; though you are free to 
carry out ]\Iis3 Farrar's wishes in any way.’ 

' Thauk you.' 

‘ Do not name it. I hope to have the pleasure 
of meeting you again upon a less solemn occasion, 
Miss Haddoii.’ Then, looking at his watch, he 
found that he would have just time to catch the 
ten o’clock up-train ; and declining my offer of 
refreshments, he bade me good-night, and hurried 
out to the fly which he had kept waiting for him. 


OUR HINDU FELLOW-SUBJECTS AND 
OURSELVES. 

It is a remarkable fact, that although upwards of 
a century has elapsed since the foundation of our 
rule in India was first laid, the people of that 
country and ourselves are as far apart from each 
other, in all those feelings and sympathies which 
are calculated to unite different peoples together, 
as it is possible for us to be. Our religious views 
and social habits are so diametrically opposed, that 
the strongest prejudices are iu active operation to 
keep us in a state of chronic alienation. The diffi- 
culty in the matter rests in a great measure with 
the Hindu. Hinduism will not admit us within 
the pale of free intercourse with its votaries, and 
its restrictions prevent them from mingling freely 
with others of another faith. For a Hindu to live 
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tuider the same roof or to take a meal at the same 
table with us, would entail upon him expulsion 
from cast^ and religious and social disabilities of 
the most serious character. In short, the only 
connection in which we can have any intimacy is 
that of business in the way of trade, or of duty as 
officially connected with the state. 

It will easily be seen that under such circum- 
stances, personal friendship of a disinterested 
nature hardly exist between the Hindus and 
ourselves. It would be well indeed if we were 
drawn towards each other by feelings of partiality ; 
but even this degree of attachment cannot be said 
to exist, except in very rare instances. In a word, 
open indifference, if not latent antipathy, is the 
feeling by which our intercourse with each other 
is characterised. 

This state of matters is much to be regretted, 
more especially if our connection is to be per- 
petuated ; and the good men and true of both 
races, of whom there are not a few, w’ould rejoice 
to see the causes which give rise to these untoward 
feelings removed, the barriers which separate us 
broken down, and a kindlier feeling established 
between us ; but the more the subject is thought 
over, the greater the difficulties seem in the way 
of this desirable end ; and the conclusion forces 
itself upon us, that we must await the course of 
events, and see what time will unfold. 

Meanwhile, it may be useful and interesting to 
consider somewliat particularly the manner in 
which our differences have operated to keep us for 
BO many years in a state of social estrangement 
from each other. 

It may be imagined that the relative positions 
which we hold to each other of rulers and subjects, 
is of itself sufficient to account for the prejudice 
against us of the Hindu ncople ; but this view is 
not borne out by facts. The Hindus have for cen- 
turies been a subjugated people, a trodden-down 
race. The feeling of patriotism which was exhibited 
in the early period of their history has long since 
died out, and it seems of little consequence to them 
who rules, provided they are left undisturbed in 
the free exercise of their religious practices and 
social habits. The Mohammedan conquerors who 
preceded us, stood in the same relative position to 
them as we do, and it is well known that they were 
not disliked by the Hindu people, certainly not in 
the same degree that we are. Let ua inquire into 
the reasons of the dilFerence as regards the Moham- 
medans and ourselves, for in so doing we may 
discover what it is in which we have rendered 
ourselves distasteful. 

First, the Mohammedans as orientalists, had no 
difficulty in accommodating themselves to a certain 
extent to the outward customs and habits of the 
Hindu people. The oriental garb, the custom of 
taking off the shoes on entering a dwelling, the 
daily ablution at the village well or stream, were 
habits in common ; of no great moment in them- 
selves certainly ; still they had a tendency to soften 
down prejudices and draw the victors and van- 
Quished towards each other. Moreover, after the 
first burst of conquest was over, and the con- 
querors began to settle down among the Hindus, 
readiness with which a few Mohamme^ns, 


thrown entirely among them in the country towns 
and villages, would humour ^oir religious preju- 
dices, by carefully avoiding contact with impure 
out-castes, and by abstainitig from the use of such 
articles of food as were repugnant to them, had 
a conciliatory tendency, which none but those 
who are conversant with Hindu feeling can fully 
appreciate. 

Again, the avowedly religious character of the 
Mohammedans had a favourable effect upon the 
minds of the Hindus, whose every action is sup- 
posed to be regulated by their sacred Shastros. 
In every village a Mohammedan place of worship, a 
durga, was erected — rude and insignificant in many 
places, it is true ; but in towns and cities, far sur- 
passing in splendour the magnificent temples of 
the Hindus ; and to witness the devout Moham- 
medans, under the guidance of their priests, or 
Mulan^s, worshipping in their durgas, was calcu- 
lated to affect the minds of any religiously disposed 
people ; how much more that of tne superstitious 
Hindu. 

Most if not all the conciliatory traits manifested 
by the Mohammedans have been wanting in us. 
Many, as a Christian people, we could not indeed 
affect. But besides the difference in dress, and 
apparent discourtesy in uncovering our heads and 
retaining our shoes on entering a dwelling, and 
our contempt of external purity, as shewn m not 
avoiding contact with out-castes, there have been 
causes much more potent which operated to repel 
the people, Mohammedans as well as Hindus, 
from us. 

There is no doubt that during the early period 
of our Indian career our style ot living and sochd 
habits had a great effect in giving the Hindus the 
most unfavourable impressions regarding us. The 
cow is one of their principal objects of worship, 
and therefore to kill it and partake of its flesh is 
to the Hindu an offence against all laws human 
and divine, so grievous as to stamp the offender 
as an utterly vile and loathsome monster. To 
partake of intoxicating beverages was unknown 
among the better classes of Hindus ; it was indeed 
a habit indulged in, but seldom to excess, and by 
the impure out-caste only ; and yet they saw with 
horror that we felt no compunction in rendering 
ourselves, according to their ideas of this matter, as 
degraded as the out-caste himself. 

Again, our women eating at the same table with 
their husbands was looked upon by them as a 
gross violation of female modesty ; but when they 
saw that they moved unrestrainedly in society, and 
not only freely conversed with the other sex, but 
actually danced with thorn in public ; the moral 
feelings of Hindus and Mohiunmedans alike were so 
outraged, that tliey looked upon us as thoroughly 
demoralised. We were known in the western 
presidency by the term jangla^ wild men, from 
jangal, a forest ; and it was suspected, if not be- 
lieved by the common people, that we Iiad tails. 
The jaiigla was the bogey of the village children ; 
and iiiaiiy a })iou8 Brahman would turn away his 
face on iiiecting a European in the streets, rather 
than pollute his vision by looking at him. 

The reader will from all this see at a glance 
how hateful we must have seemed to the jjeople 
of India in the days referred to ; still these un- 
friendly feelings might in time have softened down, 
and our social habits been viewed with s^^e 
forbearance ; for there is no doubt tliat as we 
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assumed the reins of power in one province after unkindness ; but the moment a native who assumes 
another, it dawned upon the natives, that these, to be on a par with him approaches, a feeling 
to them degrading customs, were not inconsistent of resentment and suspicion as to his motives 


with high intellectual power, deep mental culture, instinctively creeps 
and fee&ngs of active philanthropy. Our od minis- the native may beha^ 


reeps over him; and although 
behave most circumspectly during 


trative abilities, as shewn in our judicial and the interview, no sooner has he taken nis departure 
revenue systems, and the numerous measures than some remark is likely to be made relative 
adopted for the security of life and property and to the growing arrogance of the ^ niggers.’ On 
the ^ner^ improvement of the country, were the other hand, some equally unccdled-for and 
not lost sight of by the intelligent portion of discourteous expression will be made by the 
the people ; and as the different phases of our native as to the self-importance displayed by the 
anoznalous character passed under review before foreigner. There is, in short, however pleasing 
them, amazement if not admiration, and awe if not outward appearances may often seem, an under- 
reverence, in turn filled their minds regarding us. current of mutual aversion, which it will take 
Our officials were not uiifreqiiently spoken of as years to soften down, if indeed such a desirable 
incarnations of the benign Vishnu ; and but for event be possible. 

an overbearing disposition towards them, which A native gentleman of considerable education 
beg[an to develop itself in us at this stage, and told the writer some time ago that there was a 
which has continued with more or less intensity great difference in the conduct of Europeans 
ever since, the natives might in time have ceased towards his countrymen to the eastward *of Suez, 
to look upon us, as they were wont, os one of as compared with the way they treated them to 
the evil manifestations of the Kali Yuga, or age the west of that place. Here in England, he said, 
of vice. This overbearing spirit, arising no doubt we are treated with kindness and courtesy ; but 
from an overweening idea we have entertained of on the other side of Suez, with some exceptions, 
our great superiority as a people compared to them, we are looked upon as fair game for rudeness if 
may be attributed to two causes. First, although not insult. This statement was verified by what 
India was not conquered by us in a day, still, appeared in a Bombay paper about two years since, 
considering that .with scarcely an exception we to the effect that a military officer insisted upon 
triumphed in every contest with comparatively a native gentleman, a member of the iincovenanted 
insignMcant forces, and that our ascendency was civil service, being removed from a first-class 
established without any great difficulty, we were railway carriage, simply because he wanted it to 
led from the first to look upon the people as u himself and a party of ladies who were travelling 
totally effete cowardly race, utterly destitute of with him. Need it be added that such an incident 
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quality indicative of manly prowess. Again, could scarcely occur in England, 
ibscquent experience has shewn us tliat a It has already been noticed, tlir 


that if left to the 


want of truthfulness in the commonest concerns of undisturbed exercise of their religious rites and 
everyday life is the besetting vice of the Himlu social customs, the Hindus care little who governs 
people. It would seem indeed, that so far from them. With reference to this matter it may here 
honesty being the best policy with them, lying and be said, that in so far as overt acts are concerned, 
chicanery are considered the surest means to success they have no more reason to complain of us than 
in all dealings between man and man. In short, they hud of their old rulers the Mohammedans ; but 
we Jiave found them wanting in the two very we have set an agency at work which will prove 
traits, which of all others we hold in the highest infinitely more potent in uudermining both their 
esteem ; and we have made no secret of our feel- religious and social habits than even the most 
ings on the matter. Moreover, there is no denying violent persecution. The education imparted in 
the fact that the colour of the natives has hatl the government schools and colleges, as well as in 
the effect of influencing us to some extent in our the seminaries of the mi.ssIonaries, is certain in 
unseemly bearing towards them. We are apt to time to sweep away every vestige of Hinduism ; 
look upon the dork skin, unconsciously perhaps, and this eventuality, already foreseen by the priests 
as a mark of inferiority ; and the idea of admitting and others interested in the maintenance of popu* 
the owner of it to intercourse on terms of equality lar superstition, is an eyesore which influences 
is more than our sclf-complacency will jiermit. them in no small degree in prejudicing the people in 
It must be remarked that the natives submitted the rural districts against ns. They tell them that 
tamely for years to our overbearing demeanour ; by a system of underhand duplicity we managed 
and that it is only since they have made some at first to sow the seeds of discord amongst them 
pn>greB8 in education, and have been admitted and possess ourselves of their country ; and that 
to posts of trust and responsibility under govern- now, under pretence of enlightening them, we are 
meiit, that they have manifested any impatience endeavouring to reduce them all to the same dead 
at it ; and that particularly in the presidency level of impure out-castes, similar to what we are 
towns and other places where the European com- ourselves. 

munity is large. In the rural districts even at The influence of the priests, however, has not 
the present time, the natives are slow to resent had the effect of keeping students from the govern- 
any rudeness on the part of European travellers meiit and missionarv schools ; but <although the 
who may visit their villages. It will be easily education received there weans them from a belief 
seen from this that the mutual dislike which in Hinduism, still it neither induces them, for the 
exists between the natives and ourselves is much present at least, to give up the social caste system, 
more apparent in the higher grades of society, nor makes them more tolerant of ourselves, yhe 
and particularly among government officials, than rabid abuse heaped upon us at every opportunity 
among the lower uneducated cla-sses. A European by the vernacular press, which is conducted by 
of J^osition will but too frequently treat a native these men, shews that it is not mere passive dis- 
6f no social standing with inditlerence if not with like but active hostility by which they are actuated 
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towards us. It is not, however, the press alone ; 
the theatrical representations conducted under 
their patronage are also made use of as vehicles 
whereby our government, our social habits, and 
even our d^eligion are occasionally caricatured, and 
in turns denounced in terms of unmistakable 
hate. 

The fact must not be lost sight of, that the 
knowledge we are imparting to the natives has not 
only the effect of enlightening them on religious 
and social questions, but also leads them into a 
region of thought which they have not indulged in 
for centuries. Need it be said that the perusal of 
those histories we lay open to them, which narrate 
the successful struggles made by nations of ancient 
and modem times to throw off the yoke of 
foreigners, in whatever form it may have existed, 
has the effect of creating aspirations in the minds 
of many for a revival of that national life which 
has so long lain dormant ? The far-seeing and 
reflecting few Who indulge in these patriotic 
breathings know full well that they cannot be 
realised for generations, if ever ; and that it is 
therefore folly to rave against things as they arc, 
and thus render themselves obnoxious to us ; 
nevertheless, the idea of making common cause 
with us is foreign to their minds ; and the ten- 
dency of their influence amongst their less thought- 
ful countrymen is to direct their minds to an 
eventuality, wliicli sooner or later will free their 
country from the presence of the foreigner. 

To conclude : it is not by any means gratifying 
to be forced to acknowledge that all hopes of 
immediate fraternisation between the natives of 
India and ourselves are futile ; that the antago- 
nism of race and colour, and the dissimilarity in 
OUT respective religions and social habits, are such 
insuperable obstacles to so desirable an event, that 
we sliall for years bo found moving in two separate 
grooves, destitute of any of those mutual feelings 
and sympathies which tend to unite different 
])Coples, and contribute to the general happiness 
and well-being of all. 


AFTEK-DINNEU ANECDOTES. 

It would be an interesting occupation for an 
otherwise idle man to trace the origin of some of 
our best after-dinner anecdotes. How often it 
happens that we hear a story told which in its 
main features we recognise as an old acquaintance, 
but with 80 much alteration in its details that we 
can hardly believe it to be the same. 

‘ Ah ! ’ we say, with a knowing look, ‘ I liave 
lieard that story before ; but I always thought it 

referred to Lord So-and-so, or the Duke of 

as the case may be. 

‘O no,* replies the story-teller, rather injured 
that we should doubt his veracity. ‘ I assure you 
I heard it from Mr So-and-so, who knew all about 
it. Indeed he is first cousin to the nephew of 
Lord — ; and so I can*t be wrong.' 

‘ Indeed,' we reply ; and the subject drops. 
But all the same we hold to our previous opinion, 
and always tell the stoiy our own way. 

And after all, it is not so much a want of truth- 
fulness which is at the bottom of these variations 
of the same tale, as weakness of memory, or 
absence of the power of clearly arranging in our 
minds the different localities ana personages which 
^ belong to the anecdotes told. There is that story 


of the parrot, for instance, who at a veiy dull 
! dinner-party where conversation lagged tOfribly, 
was heard to observe in a solemn voice, dufiug 
one of the ‘ awful paused * which occurred so fre- 
quently, ‘ Sorry I spoke ! ' Only a few days alter 
tnat anecdote was related to us, we hea]ra that 
‘there was once a parrot who wa^ present at 
family prayers, and didn’t conduct jfimself with 
that reverence which appertains to such times, but 
would make remarks more or less intelligible, to 
the world at large. At last the master of the 
house lost all patience, and signed to one of the 
tittering domestics to remove Polly from the scone. 
As he was being carried out of the door the bird 
was heard to remark in a gruff voice, “Sorry I 
spoke ! " to the utter discomfiture of all present.' Of 
course we laughed heartily, and apparently enjoyed 
the joke ; but all the same we felt there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and that one of these 
stories must owe something to tin*, invention of the 
narrator. 

In fact, try as hard as we may, it is almost* 
impossible to retail a piece of information exactly 
os we received it. Our younger readers (and it 
would not perhaps be infra dig, for some elder 
ones) may test this for themselves by playing at 
the Russian game of Truth. One of the party 
composes a short story, which is written for future 
reference. He then communicates it in a whisper 
to another, who similarly imparts it confidentially 
to a third, and so on. The last hiember of the 
party then states what was confided to him as * the 
truth ;' and then the last but one ; till it has reached 
the composer of the tale, who then reads aloud 
what was actually the original of all these various 
statements. And no comment on the mischief and 
untruthfulness of gossip could be more pungent 
than the utter discrepancy which always exists 
between the diiferent accounts. Sometimes the 
story is so altered in transmission from one to the 
other, and that most unintentionally, that we can 
scarcely recognise the original in the case of the 
two or three who last heard and repeated it. 

How often has that tale been told of an Irish- 
man, which originally came from America. As 
we first heard it, it stood thus : ‘ An American 
lawyer defending a client who was accused of 
cracking a kettle which he had borrowed, stated 
that in his defence there would be tliree distinct 
points : First, that the kettle was cracked when we 
borrowed it ; second, that it was whole when we 
returned it *, and third, that we never hod it at 
all.* Surely Paddy has ‘ bulla * enough of his own 
to answer for without having any Yankee importa- 
tions to add to the list. AVho but an Irishman, 
when he was told of a man who had had the small- 
pox tmccj and died of it, would have anxiously 
inquired : ‘ Did he die the first time or the second 1 
And yet we have heard that story claimed for an 
Englishman and an American ; and we have no 
means of correcting our informants. , » 

We would strongly recommend to all ‘diners- 
out* who attempt to enliven the company by 
anecdotes, to be very cautious as to tlie' place 
where and the time when they tell their stories. 
Otherwise they may sometimes find themselves 
]>laced in very awkward predicaments. How 
uncomfortable, for example, the lady would have 
felt who sat next BucUand the geologist at a 
dinner-party if she had been enlarging on -4be 
appearance of a poor stone-breaker by the road side 
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to whom she hod ^ven a 6hillxn& when he— the 
poor stone-breaker in his dinner dms— so naively 
produced, with a quiet smil^ the very coin she had 
given him ! By the wiQr, same stoiy is told 
of Professor Sedgwick. 

Then there is the warning example of the lady 
who had 1^^ married an Oxford undexgraduate. 
Before he A||k his wife to see his university town, i 
where circumstances obliged him to live a little 
longer, he told her with peat difficulty, and after 
much hesitation, that he had been— er — er — ‘ what 
they cdled “plucked.”* The hesitation which 
he displayed was attributed to modesty ; and 
to his astonishment, his wife, in her ignorance 
of the meaning of the term, joyfully exclaimed: 
‘Yes ; to be sure you were, you clever dear !* He 
was BO completely taken aback by this unexpected 
reply, that 1 j^ couldn’t put her right by an explana- 
tion, which would have been ^iidul to both parties. 
He therefore left matters as they were. They went 
to Oxford, and were asked to breakfast with a large 
party at the rooms of his college tutor. What was his 
horror when, in the middle of the repast, he heard 
his wife (and his tutor, who was sitting opposite, 
evidently heard her too) say to her next neigh- 
bour : ' My husband gained such honours when 
he was up here, you know. He was what you 
call “plucked,” you know!’ We draw a veil of 
oblivion over the poor young man’s feelings, and 
hope the lesson Will not be lost upon our refers 
of Doth sexes. 

There is an unconscious plagiarism about some 
people which leads them to appropriate to them- 
selves anecdotes which they have heard of the 
doings or sayings of other and greater people. 
This is especially the case with the witty and wise 
sayings of such men as Sydney Smith and Sheridan. 
How many have claimed to be the author of 
Sheridan’s answer to the lady who accused him of 
having gone out when he had told her it rained 
heavily — ‘It cleared up enougJi for one, but not 
enough for two!’ We often wonder w'hether 
people who do this kind of thing have invented for 
themselves a special code of morality, such as that 
which prevails with regard to other people’s 
umbrellas. Then, again, it must be very unpleas- 
ant to hear your own bon-mots attributed to others, 
or to have some inferior saying of the speaker 
fathered upon you. Shade of. the immortal Shak- 
speare ! how often has that honoured name been 
used to gain a hearing for some vapid but high- 
sounding moral axiom ; while Solomon’s Proverbs 
have been filched and reproduced, more or less 
‘ watered,’ by writers of all ages. Wlio hasn’t been 
told of Sir Walter Scott the story which belongs 
of right to Sir William Scott (brother to Lord 
Eldon). When a celebrated physician said to 
him: ‘You know, after forty, a man is alvrays 
either a fool or a physician ;’ Sir William replied : 
‘Perhaps he may be both, doctor.' . It lias been 
well said^hat, ‘ in conversation a wise man may be 
at a loss how to begin ; but a fool never knows 

how to stop.’ Perhaps some of our readers are 

^ 


thinking this may apply to an article in a mtiga- 
zine as well. And indeed one story suggests 
another, till \re might fill pages with anecdotes 


we have heard or read. 

But before we stop we may perhaps be allowed 
to quote a most excellent rule for the guidance 

— • 

* Failed in his examination. 


of all who teU stories which involve other 
people. It is this : Before you begin, ask your* 
self — Is it true? Is it necessary? Is it kind? 
Perhaps you have the gift (and it is a most valu- 
able one) of being able to tell a good story well ; 
if so, remember what the mother of Philip, Duke 
of Orleans, said of her son : ‘ Though good fairies 
have gifted my sou at his birth with numerous 
qualities, one envious member of the sisterhood 
has spitefully decreed that he shall never know 
how to use any of these gifts.’ There is an old 
proverb (not Solomon’s) which says, ‘ Never play 
with edge-tools.’ 

WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY. 

Geneva, as is pretty well known, has long been a 
busy centre of the Swiss watchmaking trade, the 
work executed being minute, elegant, and trust- 
worthy. The trade in watchmaking, however, is 
also a staple in the cantons of Neuchatel and Berne. 
Tourists in Switzerland have often occasion to pass 
through secluded valleys, the inhabitants of which, a 
peaceful and industrious race, are almost all devoted 
to watchmaking. It is a craft pursued in cottages, 
as a kind of domestic manufacture ; and proficiency 
in fabricating the delicate mechanism has come 
down from father to son for several generations. 
We are reminded of the old-fashioned hand-loom 
system of weaving, which used to prevail in 
English and Scotcli villages in times passed away. 
Just as that old system of weaving vanished in 
the introduction of the power-loom moved by 
machinery, so is Avatchmaking by hand about to 
puss away in Switzerland, and some other quar- 
ters. W'atch making by machinery on a large and 
comprehensive scale has been brought to a wonder- 
ful degree of perfection in various parts of the 
United States. Immense quantities of American 
watches of a useful kind wdll soon, as is antici- 
pated, greatly damage the system of making by 
hand. 

It would be idle to w^aste time in complaining of 
change of fashion in any kind of nianufacture. 
Skill, capital, and machinery are sure to carry the 
day. In the progress of affairs the old must give 
place to the new. In such cases the best plan is 
not to maintain a useless struggle, but at once to go 
over to the enemy — try to rival him on his own 
ground. Still one docs not like to sec an old and 
respectable trade ruined. It is stated that at least 
forty thousand men and women have hitherto 
been engaged within a limited district in Switzer- 
land upon the watch-trade, all of whom must now 
alter their course of operations, quitting their 
rural resorts, and emigrating, or possibly becoming 
workers in factories. We are soriy for the crisis, 
but in economics such is the rule of the game. 

A Swiss correspondent in the Tirrves (January 6) 
presents some intcresling particulars concerning the 
w^atch-trade, as it has till now been carried on. 
The division of labour has been immense in com- 
pleting a single watch. He says : ‘ A repeating 
watch goes through the hands of no less than a 
hundred and tliirty different workmen before being 
delivered to commerce. With such a division of 
labour, long apprenticeship was rendered almost 
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saperflnous; bo that any mao, without being 
acc^uainted at all with the watch industry before, 
might be able to leani a branch of it in the, course 
of a few weeks. This last circumstance, together 
with the relatively high wages offered, induced 
during the time of prosperity of the trade a good 
many agricultural labourers to leave their former 
occupation and dedicate themselves to the watph 
industry. Alsuperabundance of hands soon ensued, 
accompanied by a falling of wages, and besides, 
the quality of the products manufactured became 
yearly worse and worse. Only some few tradesmen 
continued to manufacture watches of higher quali- 
ties, while the majority of them supplied the 
markets with the lowest kind of products.* Here 
we have an explanation of at least one cause of 
the decline of the Swiss watch-trade. An over- 
confidence in monopoly led to deterioration of the 
article. The result was that Swiss watches fell into 
discredit .in the United States. The imports fell 
from a hundred and sixty-nine thousand watches in 
1864 to seventy-five thousand watches in 1876. 
There was ultimately a diminution in value to 
the extent of four hundred and twenty-three 
thousand pounds in four years. The diminution 
did not alone arise from fair competition. All 
European w^atches introduced to the United States 
are charged with a duty of 25 per cent. Few manu- 
facturers can stand so heavy a tax. At the same 
time the poor Swiss had another rival to contend 
with. The manufacture of watches in the Swiss 
style had been introduced into Besan^n in France, 
whereby there was a still further limitation of 
exports from Switzerland. 

The question naturally arises, * What is the 
difl'erence iii the number of watclies made by a 
workman by band-labour and by a man superin- 
tending machinery in the same space of time r One 
authority specifies forty watches a year for a work- 
man by hand-labour, and one hundred and fifty 
watches a year hy emplo 3 i’.ig machinery. Mr 
John Fernic, a civil-engineer, wTiting to the Times 
(January 11), gives from personal knowledge a 
considerably higher estimate of the comparative 
power of machinery. His observations are well 
worth quoting. ‘Having,’ he says, ‘visited the 
American Watch Manufactory at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, last June, on my way to the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, I may be permitted to say a few 
words supplementary to the article in your paper 
of Friday, on the watch-trade of Switzerland. 
During my visit the works at Waltham were 
turning out three hundred and sixty-six w'atches 
per day, and were employing somewhere about 
one thousand hands ; and instead of their turning 
out one hundred and fifty watches per hand per 
annum, they were turning out at the ratio of one 
hundred and ninety watches per person employed 
per annum. Even at the ratio quoted by your 
correspondent, four hundred and twenty-five 
watches per day by one thousand three liundred 
and sixty hands would give one hundred and 
sixty-two watches per man per annum against the 
Swiss forty watches per man per aimuin. Of the 
thousand hands employed at Waltham, I found at 
least three-fourths of them were women, and it 
appeared to be a kind of work peculiarly fitted for 


them. The whole of the working parts of the 
watches, the wheels, pinions, axles, screws, and 
jewels were made hy women, by means of the most 
perfect automatic machinery I have ever seen,' 


Some of Hie watchmaking machines were exhibited 
at Philadelphia. ‘ But fiie as those few machines 
were, they gave one no idea of the spaciouB works, 
the airy, comfortable workrooms, and the perfect 
sets of machinery, executing in the most exquisite 
way the numberless details involved in the mann- 
facture of a watch, every one of their pieces 
diiplicates of one another, save and. except the 
holes in the jewela These as yet it had been 
found impossible to drill out to such a nicety ; hot 
by a series of delicate gauges they are paired and 
numbered, and each watch is registered,^ so that 
in case of an accident, that particular size may be 
rent out When it is considered that many of the 
pieces can only be examined by a microscope, and 
that each piece is a duplicate of the thousands 
! made except the jewels, the superiority over the 
i hand-made watches is as apparent as that of 
the modern Enfield rifles over the old brown- 
bess. The basis of the duplicate system at 
Waltham lies in a complete series of gauges, 
ranging from a considerable size to the very 
smallest dimensions. Having been an early 
worker myself in the manufacture of duplicate 
machines and engines on the basis of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth’s scale of the inch divided into 
I thousandths, 1 was desirous to see how they 
I obtained their scale ; and Mr Webster, the able 
I engineer of the Company, informed me he found 
the thousandth of an inch too coarse a dimension, 
and the ten-thousandth of an inch too fine ; and 
he was led to divide the millimetre into a hundred 
parts, and found it a proper proportion for his 
work ; and it is from a series of gauges founded 
on this system that the whole of the watches are 
built up and the constant accuracy of all their 
dimensions maintained. The men employed in 
the manufactory are principally engaged in keeping 
the machines in such order as to maintain Hieir 
proper sizes, and in fitting the watches together 
and testing them for time-keeping, and in the 
heavy woi^ of making the coses. As yet the 
Waltham Watch Company have not gone largely 
into the manufacture of the very highest class of 
watches, the great demand being for good time- 
keepers at a reasonable price ; but there is no doubt 
that while they have developed a system which 
is driving the Swiss manufacturers out of the 
market, they have established a system which ’s 
equally good for the better class of watches ; and 
unless some Englisli Company undertake the work 
in a similar way, they will ultimately drive us out 
of the market too. I need hardly say I have no 
interest in the Waltham Company except the 
interest of a mechanical man in the most interesting 
manufactory I ever visited.* 

* It is, we think, perfectly clear, from the above 
and other descriptions, that hand-made watches, 
unless perhaps of a superior class, requiring 
exquisite polish and finish by hand, must speedily 
be driven out of the market by watches made on 
an unerring automatic principle, and on a Wholesale 
plan by machinery. The only thing the Swiss 
can do is to adopt the some species of machinery 
into their manufacture. Great capital and enter- 
prise, however, will be needed to compete with the 
gigantic concerns springing up in America. In Cali- 
fornia, by the assistance of Chinese, watchmaking 
is milking great strides. Already, hundreds of 
thousands of watches are produced annually in 
the United States ; and by establishing trade factoi^fes. 
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in Russia and other countries, the Americans to 
all appearance will soon have the command of 
the traffic in watches iQl over the world. We 
have not heard of any movement in England 
likely to counteract this stupendous system of 
making and dealing in watches. The English 
apparently rely on the deservedly high charac^r 
of their finer class of watches, ranging in price 
from twenty to thirty guineas and upwards. And 
it may be a long time before the Americans are 
able to rival them in this department of the trade. 


AN OLD SHOWMANS RECOLLECTIONS, 

SoMB fifty years ago I was entered, by permission 
of my father, a merchant tailor, as a pupil in 
the Duke of Cumberland’s School. Among other 
branches taught, much attention was given to 
gymnastics, in which 1 soon surpassed all my 
schoolmates, and soon became such a proficient, 
that our training-master in that branch was dis- 
pensed with, and I, though but a boy, took his 
place. After completing our education, I, along 
with a select few of my old schoolmates, used to 
meet at the back of Primrose Hill on the Saturday 
evenings of summer for the purpose of practising 
posturing and trying to imitate the gymnastic feats 
we had seen performed at the fairs in London and 
the neighbourhood. On these occasions we used 
frequently to be patronised by ^The Champion 
Sword-swallower and Fire-king,’ who was the 
proprietor of a penny show in Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury. The house was swept away when 
Bloomsbury Street was formed. One day he pro- 
duced a dagger with a blade of six or seven inches 
in length, and passed the blade down his throat ; 
and after removing it, challenged us to perform the 
feat From my earliest boyhood I have always 
been somewhat of a dare-deviL 1 took the dagger, 
and soon found no difficulty in repeating what he 
had done. 

That evening, on returning home, while my 
father was at supper, 1 went into the workroom 
and began experimenting with the yard-stick. 1 
found ^at, in jugglers’ phrase, I could bwMIow 
twenty-one inches of it. 1 thereupon determined 
to become the monarch of sword-swallowers ; but 
domestic circumstances put an end for a time to 
my ambition. Instead of displaying my talents 
on the boards of a booth, I was compelled by 
necessity to tread the boards of a merchant-ship 
in the character of a sailor- boy. My early train- 
ing at school was of great service to me, for my 
nimbleness and activity soon raised me high in 
the captain’s fiivour. 

My first appearance in public as a showman was 
at an entertainment in presence of the officers of 
the garrison at Tobago. I made a decided bit, and 
received many presents from them. On leturning 
to England, our ship was wrecked off Margate, and 
with difficulty I managed to reach the shore, on 
which 1 stood the possessor only of a pair of 
canvas trousers with empty pockets, a belt, and 
a^Guerasey shirt. Some kindly hearted persons 


presented me with an old straw-hat, a pretty decent 
pair of boots, and a good dinner. On the strength 
of the dinner I set out for Brighton, where I ex- 
pected to find employment with a relative. Luckily 
the weather was dry and warm. My meals con- 
sisted of pilfered turnips, and 1 found comfortable 
lodging in the fields. 1 reached Brighton only to 
find that my relative was dead. His. successor in 
business, who was a stranger to me, presented me 
with sixpence, and I then set my face towards 
London. 

One evening I reached The Thoms, a small road- 
side inn at Hawley, in a very exhausted state, for 
I had passed no turnip-fields since morning. I 
made up my mind to spend my remaining two- 
pence on a pint of beer, and then to push on for 
a mile or two and look out for a comfortable 
hedge-side. I entered the public roonl of The 
Thoms, It was well filled with jovial farmers, as 
I afterwards ascertained them to be. I ordered my 
beer; and when it was brought in, one of the 
farmers insisted on paying, and ordered the servant 
to set a plate of bread and cheese before me. 
After my supper was devoured rather than eaten, 
another pint of beer was ordered for me, and I was 
asked by my kind entertainers to oblige them if 
I could with a song. I readily consented. I sang 
several songs, performed a few simple sleight-of- 
hand tricks, and finished up by swallowing half 
the length of the landlord’s walking-cane. I then 
took my leave ; but before I reached the door I 
was called back and asked wliere I intended 
putting up for the night, which was by this time 
far spent. 1 stammered out what answer I could ; 
which not satisfying my worthy entertainers, they 
decided that at their expense I should remain 
where I was ; should be supplied with breakfast, 
dinner, and tea, and that my beer should not be 
stinted. On the following evening they ag&in 
returned, bringing with them a numerous company 
of their friends, and I went a second time through 
my performances. They wished me a hearty 
a(Ucu and gave me a handful of silver. 

On arriving in London I looked about for a 
professional engagement, and was not long in 
procuring one at a notorious penny theatre, known 
as Hayden’s Gaff, in Newton Street, off Holbom, a 
short street now filled with handsome warehouses 
but in those days a haunt of the vile and worthless 
of both sexes. My salary was paid nightly, and 
varied with the number of the audience and the 
sober or inebriated state of the lessee, manager, 
and money-taker, all which parts were played by 
Tom Hayden. From tliis gaff I emigrated to the 
Rotunda, now no more, in Blackfriara Rood. 
After appearing at several of the music-halls (0 
how different from the flash and the flare of those 
of the present day), I got an appearance for a 
season at Vauxhall Gardens, which still retained 
some memories of their aristocratic youthhood. 

During all this time I was eking out my 
means of living by doing odd jobs, for I was 
Jack-ot-all trades. At lust I recklessly plunged 
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into a showman’s life by signing a yearns engage- 
ment with a Mr Spicer, proprietor and manager 
of a caravan and a travelling theatre, or in other 
words a booth ; and in his booth 1 played for the 
first time before the merry-making lads and lasses at 
Bartholomew Fair. At this fair I met the sword- 
swallower of those days,, who was then astonishing 
the audiences at * Richardson’s.’ His sword was 
twenty-eight inches long. The longest sword I 
have ever performed with is twenty-seven and 
five-eighth inches. Keene used also to ‘ swallow * 
dinner knives and forks, but this was a mere 
sleight-of-hand trick. 

About this time I met with the renowned Bamo 
Same, the Indian juggler and magician. He wm 
performing at tile Coburg (now the Victoria 
Theatre) in the Borough. He too was a swo^- 
swallower, and very cleverly did he combine 
deception with reality. Ho used to come on the 
stage carrying three naked sw’ords, with which he 
went through a clever performance. At the ter- 
mination of this he stuck the swords upright in the 
stage, to shew the sharpness of their points, then 

g ulling one of them with apparent effort out of the 
ooring of the stage, he slid it to a considerable 
depth down his throat. The swallowing part was 
genuine ; but the sword he used for that purpose 
was provided with a false point, which was left in 
the wood on withdrawing the blade. I have never 
seen or heard of any sword-swallowing performed 
with a keen-edged or sharp-pointed weapon. I 
may add that Keene had aavaiitagc over me, he 
being the taller by nine inches of the two ; and 
that my c-apacity of swallow is a marvel to the 
many leading medical gentlemen before whom, for 
scientific purposes, I have exhibited. 

My engagement with Mr Spicer was rather pecu- 
liai'. 1 was a single performer divided into three, 
and sometimes more. 1 occasionally appeared in 
the tragedy or melodrama which was * supported 
by the entire strength of the company.^ The 
entire strength numbered half-a-dozeu including 
the driver ol tlie caravan. The legitimate drama 
was every evening followed by a ‘ pleasing melange,’ 
in which I made three appearances : first as ‘ Paul 
Blanchard the champion sword-swallower of the 
universe then after a brief interval, as ‘ Monsieur 
Le Bland the celebrated French acrobat, from the 
Royal Theatres of Paris ; ’ and third and last, dressed 
in costume which may be described as a cross 
between the apparel of a Turkish Pacha and a stage 
Richard III., I made my bow as ‘Victor Delareux 
tlie Fire-king, who has performed with great 
applause before the crowned heads of Europe.’ 
In this character 1 ‘ swallowed' handfuls of tow and 
vomited smoke and flames from my mouth. This 
trick is easy of performance, and though not dan- 
gerous is veiy disagreeable to the performer. Then 
followed my feat of drinking boiling oil ; which in 
its turn was followed by a draught of molten lead ; 
and my performance was concluded by a dance, 
which I performed with my bare feet on a red-hot 
bar of iron, which 1 also, in an incandescent state, 
passed along my bare arms and le^, and licked 
with my tongue. The ‘drinking’ of the boiling oil, 
in which I used to dissolve before the audience a 
rod of metal, and the drinki^ of the molten lead, 
were simple and harmless tricks ; and have, as far 
as my memory serves me, both been described and 
expired in the early editions of the Btnfs Own 
Book, a copy of which was my constant companion 


thirty years ago and more. The iron bar perform- 
ance necessitates the employment of a mixture 
of chemicals, with which the parts exposed to 
the red-hot metal are anointed. If the bar is 
not up to red-heat, the feat Is dangerous, as the 
chemicals will not act The dancing on the bar 
must he gone through rapidly, the heel of the foot 
never resting for a moment on the iron. 

My acrobatic and fire-king feats 1 have long 
since discontinued, and for many years my sword- 
swallowing has been subordinate to the less 
romantic business by which I gain my living. 
Still I am an old showman at heart, and look back 
with a melancholy pleasure to the days when 1 
wandered about in gipsy fashion boothing and 
tenting. 

A RESTORED KEEPSAKE 

Lough Swillt, a harbour in the north of Ireland, is 
celebrated for the beauty of its scenery ; but though, 
when inside the lough, the anchorage is safe, the 
entrance to the harbour is a very difficult and 
dangerous one, the coast being what is called iron- 
bound, and there being several reefs of rocks near 
the shore quite or partially covered by the sea. 

The entrance to Lough Swilly is now protected 
by lighthouses, one on Fannet Point, and another 
on Dunree Head ; and the various reefs and shoals 
are marked by buoys in such a manner as to render 
the entrance to the harbour safe. Formerly it was 
not so. 

In the year 1811 the Saldanha frigate, Captain 
Packenham, was stationed in Lough Swilly as 
guardship ; her usual anchorage was off the little 
town or rather village of Buucrana ; but from time 
to time she weighed anchor, and cruised for a few 
days round the coast of the County Donegal. She 
had been stationed in Lough Swilly so long that 
some of the officers’ wives hod come to reside at 
Buncrana ; one or two of the oflicers and several 
of the men had even married in the neighbour- 
hood, and all had made friends with the gentry 
and other inhabitants of the surrounding country. 

Early on the morning of the 11th of November 
the Baldaiiha left the moorings off Buncrana for 
a three days’ cruise round the coast ; but though 
the morning was fine and bright, about noon the 
weather became dark and lowering ; and before 
the short November day closed, a fearful tempest 
raged over sea and land. That storm is still 
remembered as the ‘Saldanha Storm and some 
old folks can recount the sad story of the anxious 
hearts that beat, and eyes that watched through 
blinding spray and rain for the lights of tihie 
returning ship. They were seen at last^juot from 
Buncrana, but from the opposite shore, nearer 
the mouth of the lough, rapidly drifting into 
Ballymostocker Bay, along the strand of which 
the Fannet people eagerly thronged. In this bay 
there is a dangerous reef of rocks, and on it the 
ship was seen to strike. If a mighty cry went up, 
or if any effort was made to save the doom^ 
vessel, no one can now telL Of that gallant crew, 
one man only reached the shore alive. Him, tbe. 
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\(rild people (half-wreckers) placed across a horse, 
^ter giving him a draught oi whisky ; but whether 
it was done in ignorance or in order to hasten his 
end, could not be proved ; suffice it to say, that 
before he could be taken from the strand to one 
of the country cabins, he died. Many bodies came 
ashore from time to time, and were reverently 
buried in the old churchyard of Rathmullan, 
where the mve and monument can still be seen. 
It is told tiuat there were three widows that night 
in one house in Buncrana, two ladies and their 
servant. 

Years passed by ; and when the winter storms 
swept Lough S willy, part of the sunken wreck of 
the Saldariha would burst up, and the yellow sands 
of Mlymastocker Bay be strewn with fragments 
of her planks and various relics of the unhappy 
crew. The night of the 6— 7th January 1839 w’as 
marked by another mighty hurricane, as bad, the 
old men said, as the ‘ Smdanha Storm ; ' and in the 
morning, when the coast-guards made their rounds, 
the shores of the bay were strewn from end to 
end with timbers and broken cliests, the last of 
the Saldariha. 

Among other articles, one of the coast-guards- 
men found and brought to his officer’s wife a 
little worked case, such as ladies used to call 
a thread-paper. It was beautifully made and 
stitched, and still contained some skeins of sewing- 
silk and a few rusty needles. On the back were 
embroidered three initials. 1 remember the lady, 

Mrs H , shewing it to me ; and child as I was 

at the time, I grieved for the sad heart of the 
embroideress whose loving fingers had set the 
stitches. 

More than twenty years passed away ; Mrs 

H y who had returned to live in Scotland, | 

and had been left a widow, was spending a fewr 
days in the country-house of friends in one of 
the southern sliires.. Among the guests was a 
young gentleman to whom she took a particular 
fancy. One evening the conversation turned on 
Ireland and Irish scenery, and Lough Swilly 
was mentioned. Her young friend seemed much 
interested, asked some questions about it, and 
presently said that bis mother had lost a brother 
many years before in Lough Swilly by the wreck 

of the SaMaiiha. Mrs H related adl she knew 

of the circumstances, and finally said she had in 
her workhox at the moment a relic of the ship ; 
and taking out the thread-paper, asked the uncle’s 
name ; which, strangely enough, w^as found to agree 
with the three initials embroidered on the little 
case. It further transpired that her young friend’s 
uncle had been a midshipman on board the ill-fated 
ship, and was bis mother’s favourite brother. 

Mrs H then put the little thread-case into 

his himd, and told him how she had become 

E ossessed of it. * And now,’ she added, * take that 
^ omc to your mother ; shew it to her, and ask her 
if she ever saw it before. Should she recognise it, 
she is very welcome to keep it. If it did not 
belong to her brother, let me have it again.’ The 
gentleman left next morning for his home; and 

a few dajrs afterwards Mrs H had a letter from 

him, saying that his mother had at once recog- 
nised it as her own work, given to her darling 
brother when he last had left his home. Surely 
this relic of one so loved and lost, thus restored 
after more than fifty years, must have been as 
piftious as though it had been some costly jewel. 


THE REINTERMENT OP JOHN HUNTER. 

[From Poem and Ballads, by James R. Feignsson, son 
of Sir William Fergusson, Bari] 

To Frank Bnokland, energetic protector of fish in parti- 
cular, and of all dumb-animal creation, editor of Land 
and Water, son of an eminent geologist a former Dean 
of Westminster, belongs the merit of having suggested 
that the remains of John Hunter should be deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. An order having been issued that 
all coffins should be removed from the vaults beneath the 
Cliurch of St Martin’s-in-tlie-Fields, Mr Buokland thought 
of his great professional brother, long dead, and lying 
there with no * storied urn or animated bust ’ to mark 
tbo spot ; and in a short time his generous zeal carried 
to a successful issue all proceedings connected with the 
‘Reinterment of John Hunter.’ The place selected is 
close below a stone that has the words ‘O rare Ben 
Jonson !’ and I may mention that, standing by the open 
grave, I held in my liand tho skull that once* contained 
the witty, learned brain of him who wrote the undying 
line about Shakspearc : 

He was not for an age, but for all time. 

Within the walls hcncath whose shade 
The uoblest of our land are laid, 

I stood and watched due homage paid 
To genius bright — 

To one whose fame shall never fade 
Nor lose its light. 

John Hunter, ’mongst the chief of those 
Who study all the earthly woes 
That ’gainst our bodies frail are foes, 

And wound our breast, 

Here in this Abbey finds repose 

And honoured rest. 

The resting-place that first he found 
No fame sufficient did redound, 

Though many worthy were around, 

Most noble dust. 

' Let ’s place him here ; ’ that sentence sound, 

Ail thought it just. 

Apd here he lies, the man whose fame 
Detraction ne’er can put to shame, 

Whose glory well his works can claim — 

His works that bear 
The impress of his mighty name 
And genius rare. 

In mysteries of creation’s plan, 

In study of his brother man, 

His mind all former minds outran. 

And for excelled, 

And by its strength and mighty span 
His views upheld. 

A Scot was Hunter, bright the hour, 

Wlicn Heaven first gave his spirit power 
To reach fair Science* highest bower, 

And there remain. 

May present Scots, in ample shower. 

His fame sustain ! 

Printed and Published by W. k R, Chambrrr, 47 Pater- 
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DERELICTS. 

Has the idea ever occurred to any one that at all 
times there are ships of one kind or other floating 
about at sea without a living creature on board ? 
Tlicy have been abandoned by their oflicers and 
crew in wliat seemed a hopeless condition. Some 
are dismantled and mere hulks. Some are swim- 
ming keel upwards. Some lire water-logged, but 
being laden with timber will not sink. There 
tliey arc driving hither and thither on the ocean, 
as wind and waves direct, a dread to the mariner, 
who may unawares come against them in the dark. 
We remcmlier seeing an account of one of these 
derelicts, as they are called, being tallen in witli 
alter having been abandoned I’or Greeks. It was 
water-logged up to the? very deck, and sitting on a 
scrap of the exposed bulwarks was a poor cat, still 
alive, in the last degree of attenuation. Wc have 
often with commiseration thought of that acci- 
dentally deserted cat, its liunger, its misery, its 
hopelessness night and day in the midst of the 
dreary and spacious ocean. How the creature 
lUTist have been delighted when rescued from its 
floating prison ! Occasionally derelicts are taken 
in tow aud brought into port, where they are 
broken up, or if of any value, are reclaimed by 
owners, to wboiii they are delivered on a payment 
of ‘ salvage.’ 

We arc going to speak of a kind of derelicts out 
of ordinary experience. 

On the 17th oi September 1855, while sailing 
in the American wdialer George Henry, in Davis’s 
Strjiit, and when about forty miles irom Cape 
Mercy, Captain Buddington descried a vessel 
having something peculiar in her appearance. No 
signals were hoisted, none answered, aud no crew 
visible when he approached. Going on board, lie 
foimd no living being in the ship ; but in the best 
cabin w^ere documents declaring the abandonment 
of the ship, and explaining the circuiu stances 
under which it had taken place. The wastrel, the 
treasure-trove, the lost-found, vras the famous 
Resolute, whose story wc shall tell presently. 

Jurists and legislators have had to determine 


the ownership of property that seems for the 
time to belong to no one. Derelict is the lawyers* 
name for such property, so far at anyrate as regards 
abandoned ships. Where a crew merely quit their 
ship to obtain assistance, or for any other tempo- 
rary purpose, it is not derelict : they intend to 
return ; but when the master and crew abandon 
her without hope of recovery, she becomes owner- 
less for a time, and then foils to the lot of the 
fluder. Not necessarily to keep, however, but, 
as has been said, to hold as a claim for salvage 
from the crown, the oivners, or the under- 
writers. If the solitary ship is found near any 
coast, there is generally some claim put forth 
by the owner of the sea-shore, whether the 
owner be government or a private individual ; 
but wdieu out in the open sea, far distant from 
land, international maritime law may have to 
settle ilje matter. In practice, however, very little 
of this takes place ; a ship really abandoned out 
in mid-ocean is seldom w'orth the expense of 
repair ; the finders and salvors regard it chiefly in 
the light of .saleable old materials ; and the derelict, 
if it be taken in tow or otherwise navigated to port 
by its discoverers, usually finds its >vay into the 
hands of the ship-breaker. 

A curious imjuiry it would be, How many aban- 
doned ships are at this moment locked up in 
densely packed ice ? No great difliculty will be 
felt in understanding that derelicts liave a peculiar 
history in the Arctic regions. When a ship is left 
forlorn in any sea or ocean, the probability is that 
fire or leakage has rendered the abandonment 
necessary as the only chance of escape for passen- 
gers ami crew. Or it may be that the ship has 
been cast upon some coast or outlying rocl^ and. 
so become tenantlcss. In the intricate channels of 
the frozen regions, on the contrary, a ship may be 
in a sound condition, but so hopelessly hemmed 
in on all sides w'ith huge floes and fields of ice, 
that the crew would have exhausted all their 
food and necessaries of life before liberation egmes ; 
they quit the luckless vessel, and wend their wa^ 
by sledge or by boat to regions of civilisation. 

Many of the illustrative instances of this kind 
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of derelict are exceedingly interesting. In 1621 
lieutenants Parry and Lyon, in the Fury and 
JETecla, encountered such terrible difficulties that 
the iii^t-namcd ship was nipped and then wrecked ; 
the crew fortunately were able to reach the 
Hecla, which after a time returned Jiome with 
a double company of officers and men. The 
Fwry was derelict, but not the stores, as we shall 
presently see. In 1829 Captains John and James 
Ross started on the expedition which w^as destined 
to last till 1833. What they sufl'ered during four 
successive winters, their narrative told in moving 
terms. They lost their ship, and w’ould in all 
probability have perished from starvation, had it 
not been that they were able to reach Fury Beach, 
and there aVail themselves of the provisions which 
the wrecked Fury had on board. This ship, as 
well as that which had been under tlie Rosses, 
probably fell to pieces by degrees, in a grave of 
ice or water or both. 

Poor Sir John Franklin’s fate will always be 
bound up in our recollection with that of tlie 
Erebus and Terror, It is pretty generally known 
to our readers that those two ships left England in 
1645, under Captains Crozier and Fitzjames, with 
Franklin in supreme command over both ; iliat they 
wintered near the south-east entrance of AVellington 
Channel ; and that when the summer heat of 1B4(> 
had sufficiently melted the ice, they proceeded 
south through Regent Inlet to the west side of King 
William Land, They were hopelessly and helplessly 
iced in for the remainder of that year, all through 

1847, and on into 1848. Poor Franklin succumbe d 
to illness, anxiety, cold, and disease, and died 
on the 1 1th of June 1847. Seeing no hoj^c of 
extricating the ships, and worn dovrn by every 
kind of privation, Crozier and Fitzjames aban- 
doned the Erebus and Terror on the 26tli of April 

1848, accompanied by the remainder of both crew's 
— numbering in all somew'hat over one bundled 
souls. ,How many of them reached King William 
Lund and Montreal Island, in sledges or on foot, 
we shall probably never know ; but certain it is 
that not one of the hapless men was ever again 
seen by Europeans j whether any of the Eskimo met 
them or saw them, is doubtful There were the 
two deserted ships, left to fate to decide whether 
they would ever again be liberated from their icy 
home, and enabled to render useful service. 
Rumours were communicated in later years by 
the Eskimo to some whaling crews that two shix>s 
had been iced up for several wiuters: supposed 
to have been the Erebus and Terror, 

In lvS50 Captain McClure commenced the famous 
voyage which, Uiough it led to the abandonment 
of the good ship Jnvesfiyator, enabled him to be the 
first commander who really effected the North-west 
Passage. (Whether he was the first to discover it, 
is a question on which much controversy has 
arisen.) Sailing down tlic Atlantic to Cape Honi, 
^ the Pacific to Behring’s Strait, and through 
the Frozen Sea to Banks Land, he there passed 
three frightfully severe winters, from the autumn 


of 1850 to the spring of 1853. There he quitted 
his trusty but ice-bound * ship ; and there, so far 
as human testimony goes, the Investigatcrr still is, 
in Mercy Bay. In imminent peril of starvation, 
M‘Clure and his gallant crew were compelled to 
this abandonment ; they sledged over the ice 
to Melville Island, wdiere fortunately they met 
with another expedition, and safety was insured. 
This other expedition, the most reniarkable of all 
for derelict, comes n(‘xt for notice. 

Sir Edvvard Belcher, at a time wdien the public 
anxiety about the unknown fate of Franklin was 
most intense, was in 1852 placed in command of 
an expedition more complete than any that had 
been previously despatched to tliose regions. It 
comprised the Resolute un<ler Captain Kellett, the 
Intrepid under Captain M‘01intock, the Pioneer 
under Captain Sherard Osborn, the Assistance 
under Belcher himself, and two or three auxiliary 
vessels. We have not here to tell how’ it arose 
that the ships made few or no discoveries, and 
<lisappointed the governinent in more ways than 
one. The slcdgings, however, were splendid ; and 
it was a joy to all that the expedition brought 
M‘Clurc and his crew sahdy back to their mitivo 
land. Never were ollicers more deeply disap- 
pointed than when Belcher commanded them, 
one after another, lo abandon their ships in 1851. 
He had been out two winters ; some of the ships 
had been long ice-bound ; and the sense he enter- 
tained of his responsibility im])elled him to adopt 
a step which certainly could not have been adoi)ted 
willingly. He onlered K(‘llelt to abandon the 
immovable Resolute^ M‘Clintock the Intrepid, and 
Sherard Osborn the Pioneer; he himself aban- 
doned the Assistance ; and the off^ers and crews 
of all four ships obtained a passage to England in 
such oriier vessels as hap])cned to be available in 
the autumn of 1854. Not only so, but they^also 
brought with them M‘(’lurc and the crew of the 
luvestiyator (as denoted in the last paragraph). 
Out of these five abandoned ships four have 
never, so far as wc are aware, been since seen by 
Europeans. They may j)erchance be iced up still, 
or have fallen to i>ieces by repeated shocks from 
masses of ice loosened during the brief summers. 
One at Mercy Bay in Banks Land, two off' the sliores 
of Melville Island, two in Wellington Channel - 
such were the localities of the derelicts. Perhaps 
some future explorers will tell us something of 
four of these brave old vreather-beateii craft, of 
which, for more than twenty years, we have known 
nothing. 

Not so concerning the fifth. And here wc are 
brought to the deeply interesting episode of 
derelict briefly indicated at the beginning of this 
paper. Judging from such facts as appe.ir reliable, 
it is probable that the ice around the Resolute 
loosened somewhat during the autumn of 1854 ; 
that she was drifted slowly hy the current until 
another winter nipped her, and held her ice-boimd 
at some point nearer the entrance to Baffin’s Bay ; 
that she was again loosened in the summer of 
1855, and drifted leisurely down Davis’s Strait to 
the point where Captain Buddington espied the 
wanderer. Two facts are certainly known : that the 
distance drifted could not have been less than a thou- 
sand miles, from Melville Island through Barrow 
Strait, Lancaster Sound, and Baffin’s Bay to Davis’s 
Strait ; and that four hundred and seventy-four 
days elapsed between the abandonment and the 
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recovery. The tough old ship was still sound ; a 
little water had entered the hold, and a few perish- 
able articles had decayed, but in other respects the 
Resolute appeared not much the worse for her 
strange voyage. 

When the English government heard of this 
remarkable recovery of the old weather-beaten 
craft, they at once waived any right or claim they 
may have had to it, and surrendered it to Captain 
Buddington and his crew as the salvors. After 
nearly a year had elapsed since the recovery, an 
Act of Congress was passed, empowering the 
United States government to expend forty thou- 
sand dollars (about eight thousand pounds) in the 
purchase of the ship and its trappings from the 
fortunate finders, and the presentation of it to 
England as a graceful act on the part of the Great 
Eepublic. The plan was excellently carried into 
effect. In one of the American navy yards the 
Resolute \vas thoroughly overhauled, the defects 
repaired, all the equipments and stores replaced — 
even the officers* books, pictures, and miscellaneous 
articles returned exactly to the places they had 
occupied in the cabins. Captain Hartstein, of the 
United States navy, was commissioned to bring 
the ship to England. He arrived near Cowes 
shortly before the close of the year 1856 ; the 
Queen, the Prince Conso^*t, and other members of 
the ro 3 ’^al family went on board and inspected 
the old Resolute. The royal visitors having taken 
their departure, the vessel was towed into I’orts- 
raouth harbour amid much gay ceremonial, and was 
handed over to the authorities of the dockydrtl. 
Early in 1857 Captain ILirtstein and his com- 
panions returned to America. It is mortifying to 
luive to read that, owing to some liiggardliness 
at the Admiralty, or perha])s more correctly that 
want of sentiment in English ollicials, we gave a 
shabby retuni for a graceful act. The Resolute 
should have been maintained as a memento of a 
most remarkable episode, even if not actually 
employed in further service ; instead of this, the 
I ship was dismantled and converted into a mere 
hulk ! 

Another derelict was the Advance. Tliis vessel, 
provided by the munificence of an American 
merchant. Sir Griniiell, was placed under the 
command of Dr Kane, and sent northward in 1853 
to search for Franklin. Kane made an historically 
famous i>rogrcss up Smith Sound to such a latitude 
as to bring that route into favour among Arctic 
explorers. The return journey v/as, however, a 
• terrible one. After two winterings in the ice he 
abandoned his poor ship in April 1855, and made 
a three months* sledge-journey to the Danish 
settlements in Greenland. Has the Advance ever 
been seen by later explorers ; has it b<*eu iced up 
for twenty-two years ; or have shocks and nippings 
shattered it to fragments ? 

The Polaris, comiecteil with an American expe- 
dition, was abandoned in October 1872, and the 
officers and crew returned to the United States by 
, boats. Storms, driftings, and other Ciilamities led 
to a division of the crew into two parties. One 
worked their vray down Davis*s Strait, or were 
drifted thither, and were picked up in April 1873 
by the ' Tigress, off the coast of Labrador ; tlic 
others, making boats out of some of the timbers of 
the Polaris, managed to reach the eastern side of 
Baffin's Bay, where they were jiicked up by the 
Ravenscraig whaler in the autumn of the same 


I year. The poor Polaris scarcely deserved thd name 
of a derelict ; for only portions of a hull were 
left stranded on a coast of the icy sea. 

One more example, and this also from the Arctic 
regions. In 1872 the Austrians did excellent work 
in furtherance of maritime research by fitting out 
a private expedition in the small ship Tegetthoff, 
under the management of Lieutenants Weyprecht 
and Payer. Instead of taking the Baffin’s Bay and 
Smith Sound route, the Tegetihoff coasted round 
Norway to Nova Zembla, and wintered off that 
island. Instead of being free to sail in the follow- 
ing summer, the ship was fast locked in an ice-floe 
from which she could not be extricated, and drifted 
when the floe drifted. Luckily the drift was just 
in the direction which tlie explorers wislieil to 
go, almost due north. They came most unex- 
pectedly to a group of islands until then totally 
unknown, the largest of which they named Franz 
Josef Land, in honour of the Etnp**ror of Austria. 
They wintered in the high latitude of eighty-one 
degrees north, and made excellent sledge-expe- 
ditious in the spring of 1874, an account of 
which, together with other interesting details, was 
given last month in this Journal. Betuming 
to the Tegetihoff, they found her still immovably 
fixed in the ice. A prospect of exhausted stores 
and provisions led to a resolution to abandon the 
ship ; this was done in the summer ; and a boat- 
voyage of three months brought the hardy adven- 
turers to the mainland in the autumn of the same 
year. We cannot help fancying that the abati- 
doned ship will one day fall into friendly hands ; 
and if it does, the salvors will find many interest- 
ing things on board ; for the crew brought away 
as little as j»ossible with them, in order not to 
overload the boats. Meanwhile the Tegetihoff is 
* waiting till called for.* 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER IX. — ^ARTHUR TRAFFORD’B CHIVALRY. 

When the first hurry and excitement was over, I 
found that the duties I had to perform were any- 
thing but arduous in a house like Mr Farrar’s. I 
bad only to see the genteel solemn undertaker, 
and give him a carte hlanelic to furnish the best 
— out of respect for -what I knew would be Mr 
Farrar’s wishes, I did not add, ‘and the plainest* 
— as it is becoming good taste to do. It was equally 
6asy to arrange with the milliners and dressmakers, 
&c. They all seemed to know precisely what the 
size of the house required, and assured me in a 
few hushed words that everything should be in the 
beat taste, and the servants* mourning all that was 
proper for such an occasion ; every shade of differ- 
ence in position being duly considered. Moreover, 
the question of my own mourning, which had 
somewhat puzzled me, was settled upon at once, 
in a way which would have not a little amused me 
had the occasion been a different one. ‘Friend 
staying in the house — chaperon of Miss Farrar’s — 
everything would be found quite correct.’ 

During the next few days, Lilian did not allude 
to the revelation made by her dying fathbr. I 
believe she was at the time too much absorbefl 
in grief to be able to realise anything beyond 
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the one fact that she had lost him. Mr Farrar 
had been a loving indulgent father ; and though 
for the first fifteen years of her life she had seen 
very little of him, that little had shewn her all 
that was best in his nature, and given her faith in 
him. 

On coining to live at the great palace he had 
built, she found herself treated like a princess in a 
fairy tale, surrounded with luxury, the richest 
gifts showered upon her, a host of attendants ready 
to obey her slightest whim, and above all, the 
orthodox Prince Charming to lay his heart at her 
feet. It was natural enough that her grief should 
be strong for the loss of the father, to whom she 
owed all this ; as well as a love which was itself 
stronger and deeper than is lavished upon all 
daugliters., 

I did not attempt any commonplaces in the 
way of condolence ; just in a quiet, undemonstra- 
tive way made her feel that a friend was near, and 
trusted to the first terrible anguish w'earing itself 
out. With poor Mrs Tipper it was different, 
though I knew her grief was in its way just as 
genuine as Lilian’s. 1 saw tliat it did her real good 
to moan and cry, and talk over her brother’s 
goodness, generosity, wonderful cleverness, and 
so forth ; and fully indulged her when she and 
I were alone. I am glad to believe that I v as of 
some service to both in the time of need. 

Mr Farrar had no immediate relations to be 
bidden to the funeral. Mrs Tipper hesitatingly 
mentioned something about a cousin in the ‘green- 
groceiy line;’ but presently opined that ijerhaps* 
‘dear Jacob’ might object; and he was droj)pcd out 
of notice. Major Maitland, Lilian’s uncle on her 
mother’s side, who promised to attend ‘if pos- 
sible Arthur Traflbrd ; Robert AVent worth ; and 
the doctor and lawy^er, were to be the followers 
at the funeral. 

I saw more of Arthur Traflbrd during that week 
of seclusion than I had previously done ; and I 
was more than ever dissatisfied with him. For the 
first few days, Lilian kept her room, almost pros- 
trate from the shock which had come upon her at a 
time when she was so entirely unprepared. 1 think 
too that it would have appeared to her almost like 
irreverence for the dead to listen to love-speeches 
just then. Nevertheless, she might have been 
expected to turn to him for comfort, and I thought 
it significant that she did not do so. I acted as 
messenger between them ; and if 1 had bad a very 
high opinion of Arthur Traflbrd before, I should 
have lost it now. The one only thing I could see 
in him to respect was his love "for Lilian. U was 
not his lack of love for her, but his too evident 
love for something else, which offended me. It 
might be that I was not.marked ‘dangerous’ in his 
estimation, now that circumstances 'were altered, 
and that therefore he w^as more unguarded with 
me. I can only say he appeared to very great 
disadvantage under the new aspect of affairs. In 
our first interview after Mr Farrar’s death, I saw 
that he was thinking a great deal more of the 
large fortune winch w^ould revert to Lilian than 
anything besides. 

‘So I hear there is no Aill, Miss H addon ? * 

‘You have made inquiries already then !’ was 
my mental comment. 1 knew that the fact was 
Bot public property yet, and that he must have 
taken some pains to find it out. 

‘ 1 believe not, Mr Traflbrd,’ I coldly returned. 


But my coldness was not of the slightest import- 
' ance. He was too much absorbed in the one 
thought to notice iny manner of speaking. 

‘ And Lilian inherits without restrictions of any 
kind. Just the kind of man to have made all 
sorts of unpleasant complications — meant to do it 
too — and now my darling is unfettered ! ' 

And in his gratification, he so for forgot the 
ccmvenance^ as to whistle softly to himself, whilst 
he carefully readjusted one of Nasmyth’s little 
gems, which hung slightly aslant upon the wall 

‘She says she knows how much you are sym- 
I)athisiug with her just now, Mr Traflbrd.’ 

lie coloured to his temples as. he replied: ‘Of 
course I am, Miss Haddon. It’s — it’s a great loss, 
make the best of it, to an only child ; and it came 
upon her so suddenly, poor girl.' Adding, a little 
consciously (I daresay it was not pleasant to have 
me silently eyeing him as I was doing), ‘ Tell her, 
please, that 1 am longing to do what I may to 
comfort her — beg her, for my sake to keep up. It 
will never do to let her get low and desponding, 
you kiio\v. Hers is a nature of the tendril kind — 
so entirely dependent upon those she loves.’ 

‘ I do not think so, Mr Trafl’ord ; and I do not 
think that those she loves wull find it so. At any- 
rato, she docs not give me the idea of being weal:.’ 

‘I meant only the kind of delicacy which ac- 
companies refinement, and which is so charming 
in a woman, Miss Haddon adding a little more 
pointedly than was necessary, I thought: ‘such 
fragility as arouses the chivalry of men.’ 

‘ As the chivalry is dying out, I must hope that 
the exciting causcj is getting scarcer, Mr Traflbrd.’ 

We eyed each other a moment, and then tacitly 
agreed for an nrinf?d truce. 1 left him, and went 
to Lilian’s room with lagging steps and a heavy 
heart. 

‘Arthur feels it terribly,’ she said, lifting her 
eyes to mine as I entered the room ; fortunately 
for me, taking it as a matter of course that he did. 
‘Dear papa was so good to him.’ 

‘He hopes you will bear up for his sake, dear 
LiUaw.' 

‘ I ■will, indeed I will. Tell him he shall not 
find me selfish by-and-by.’ 

Still no allusion to the one subject which was 
engrossing all my thoughts. It was not until the 
evening after the funeral that she apjiroached it, 
and tlien she waited until she and 1 were alone, 
before doing so. Flushing painfully, aud with 
downcast eyes, she hesitatingly begun : ‘ Have 
you been thinking of — of wnat dear papa told 
us — that night, Mary ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear, I have ; a great deal.’ 

‘I am BO thankful that you and you only were 
present’ She paused a lew moments, and I tried 
to help her. 

‘1 think that there is no doubt — ^you have a 
sister, and that the packet, which I have taken 
care ofi is intended for her, Lilian.’ Taking it 
from loy desk, I shewed her the words on it in her * 
father’s handwriting : ‘ Quarter’s allowance due 
24th for Marian ; ’ with an address, ‘ Mrs Pratt, 
Green Street, Islington.’ 

‘Marian ! Yes; that was the name,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘ I have since found out that she was bom three 
or four years before Mr Farrar was marri^ to 
your mother, Lilian.’ 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 


A bright hope sprang to her eyes. ^Perhaps 
he was married before, Mar}’’ ? * 

‘I do not think that is likely, or it would be 
known. But I know you will none the less do 
what is just and right.’ 

* I shall all the more do what is right — I owe her 
so much more. If wrong has ‘been done, it is for 
me to make what reparation I can. And — Mary, 
try to always remember how anxious he was 
to’— She broke- down; an expression in her 
face which shewed how deep was the wound 
w'hich her loving, sensitive nature had received. 
Her grief was so much the harder to bear, for 
the knowledge that her dead was less perfect 
than she had believed him to be. She was 
already obliged to plead for him. 

I knew that fragile as she looked, and tender 
and yielding as she had hitherto seemed, it arose 
more from humility at finding herself blessed as 
ordinary mortals rarely are, than from any lack of 
strength. We had not seen the best of Lilian 
Farrar yet. Least of all, did her lover know her. 
Already I could have given a better reason for 
loving her than he could have done. 

She was musing over the address : ‘ Mrs Pratt, 
Green Street, Islington.’ ‘Is that where — my 
si.stor is staying, do you think, Mary ? Would it 
not be better to go there ? ’ 

‘ Would you like me to go for you, Lilian V 

For a moment she looked not a little relieved 
by the suggestion ; but after a little reflection, 
appeared to put the temptation to avail herself of 
it, aside. 

‘ Not if I ought to go myself. Do you tliink that 
I ought to do so, Mary ? * 

I replied with a (juestion : ‘What do you intend 
to do when you have found Marian ’ (sister did not 
come readily to my lips, and I used the name 
instead), ‘ my darling ? ’ 

‘ Ask her to come to live here, and do all I can 
to make up for the wrong done to her mother’ — in 
a low, but clear and decided tone. 

Even at that moment, with her grief so fresh 
upon her, though it cost her a sharp agony to use 
the word, she called it a ‘ wrong.* But although 
my sympathies were entirely with her, I thought 
it right to remind her of one thing. 

‘ There is the possibility that she may not be the 
kind of companion you would desire to have 
always with you, Lilian.’ 

‘1 want to do right, Mary,’ she replied, putting 
my little attempt at sophistry aside. 

I nevertheless made one more little feeble pro- 
test on the side of expediency. ‘ There are your aunt 
and Mr Trafford also to be considered, you know.’ 

‘ I want to do what is right,’ she repeated. In 
her faith and inexperience, "she had no misgivings 
as to their concurrence in all that was right ; or if 
she had doubts with regard to one, she would not 
allow so much to herself. 

‘ Therefore I think you ought not to make up 
your mind too decidedly as to what it will be right 
to do, until you have seen her — then perhaps you 
might trust to your instincts.* 

‘ And, Mair,’ she said, a little consciously, ‘ I 
think I would rather not name it to any one but 
you, until everything is settled. We can explain 
to auntie and Arthur afterwards, you know.’ 

1 believed that auntie was included to make it 
appear less personal. She would not have hesitated 
a moment about taking the dear little lady into 


her confidence ; but she did hesitaue about telling 
her lover, until it would be too late to undo what 
was done, though she would ndt acknowledge so 
much. 

‘Very well, dear ; we will go together as soon as 
you feel quite equal to it. We might go up to 
town by the twelve o’clock train some morning, 
and take a cab from the terminus to Islington,’ 

‘ I am equal to it now, Mary ; and I shall not 
rest until we have been.’ 

I saw that nothing would be gained by delay — 
her anxiety would only increase, and therefore 
promptly acceded. 

‘ Shall we say to-morrow, Lilian ? ’ 

‘ Yea, please.’ 

I quietly made the necessary arrangements ; and 
just before we were setting forth, told Mrs Tipper 
tliat Lilian and I were going to town upon busi- 
ness, and that we would tell her all about it on 
our return. She was very easily satisfied ; falling in 
with my opinion that it could do Lilian no harm, 
and might do her good, to be obliged to take some 
interest in the outside world ; too single-minded 
to suspect more than the words told her. Single- 
I minded ! The rarest and best quality I have 
I known during my checkered life— the one quality 
above all otliers which I have learned to respect, 

I is single-mindedness. It may not always accom- 
pany large intellect, though I believe the very 
largest is never without it, and it is rather looked 
down upon by the world in general. Single-minded 
people are proverbially the butts of the Talley- 
rands of society ; though the latter are more fre- 
quently baffled by them than they are willing to 
allow. 

I saw what the effort cost Lilian — how painfully 
she shrank from doing what she nevertheless 
w-ould not allow’ herself to depute another to do — 
as she sat with me white and still in the railway 
carriage. It did me real goovl to see her rise to the 
occasion in this way ; and it bore out my pre- 
viously formed opinion of her capability. I was 
also glad to feel that I was of some little use to 
her. Respecting the result of our errand I was 
not so much at ease. What was this sister? Would 
she be found worthy the devotion and self-sacrifice 
of such as Lilian ? and if not, w’ould it be given the 
latter to see that it would be unwise to bring her 
to Fairview ? Until I saw the sister, I would 
make no attempt to bias Lilian s judgment, trust- 
ing more to ner instinct than my own wisdom 
in the matter. Moreover, although I knew that 
Mrs Tipper w’ould easily cnongli be brought to see 
that right was right, I was by no means so sure 
that Arthur Tralford would be found ecjually 
amenable. Even should he approve of Lilian’s 
recognition of a strange sister, he was' not at 
all likely to appro of her being brought to 
reside at Fairview. I knew that he meant to 
press for an early marriage ; and I knew that he 
was not the man to take kindly to thtf idea of 
a stranger living with them, whatever her claims 
might be. But I kept iny doubts and fears to 
myself ; preserving a calm face for Lilian’s' eyes. 
More than once the thought crossed my mind that 
the daughter he had only desimiated as ‘ Marian * 
might be married, and was in met the IMrs Pratt to 
whom the address on the packet referred. In such 
case, it would be easy enough to do right with- 
out bringing about oiw unpleasant complicatictis.^ 
The address seemed, 1 fancied, to indicate a poor 
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neighbourhood; and if ^ Vitrian’ shonld prove tc 
he me wife of a struggling man, a portion of Mi 
Farrar’s wealth could ttot & better employed thai 
iti giving him eoxi|e 

says Young. And coxmnenting on the same inoon* 
sistency, Pope sings : 

i '■ 

Created half to rise and hate to {all, 

Great lord of all things; yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of txjitii, in eadZess error hurled, 

- The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

A modem poet, Swinburne, follows still cm ^e 
same side, in prose : ' After all, man is man ; he 
is not wicked, and he is not good ; by no means 
white as snow ; but by no means black as a cool ; 
black and white, piebald, striped, dubious.’ These 
ideas, so curiously similar in three such different 
minds, may seem to set at nought the dreams of 
the perfectibility of our species ; but at the same 
time there is nothing in them to corroborate the 
gloomy verdict of Buckle, that ' we cannot assume 
in the present state of our knowledge that there 
has been any permanent improvement in the 
moral or intellectual faculties of man.’ 

The above is one of the most depressing state- 
ments a philosopher has ever made ; but it seems 
to us to be directly contradicted by an even still 
greater name. ' I have long felt,’ says Mill, ‘ that 
the prevailing tendency to regard all tlie marked 
distinctions of human character as innate and in 
the main indelible, is one of tlie chief hindrances 
to the rational treatment of great social questions, 
and- one of the great .stumbling-blocks to human 
improvement.’ On the other hand, a thinker of 
quite another sort, Francis Galton, exclaims : ‘ I 
have no patience with the hypothesis, occasionally 
expressed and often implied, especially in tales 
MTitten to teach children to be good, that babies 
are bom pretty much alike, and that the sole 
agencies in creating differences between boy and 
boy, and man and man, arc steady application and 
moral effort.’ Where philosophers thus differ, we 
do not pretend to say which is tme ; but there 
is no doubt os to which opinion would suggest 
iiidustry and which sloth. Indeed, Mr Gallon’s 
views if carried to their full length would approach 
to fatalism^ and might almost be placed beside the 
famous song of Messrs Moody and Sonkey ; 

Doing is a deadly thing ; doing ends in death. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has described the various 
intellects of man (but without going into the 
hereditary question) with as much wit as truth: 
'One-stoiy intellects, two-story intellects, three- 
story intellects with skylights. All fact collectors 
who have no aim beyond their facts are one-story 
men. Two-story men compare, reason, geneiaUse, 
using the labours of the fact collectors as weU as 
their own. Three-story men ideaUse, imagine, 
predict ; their best illumination comes tern above 
through the skylight . . , Poets are often narrow 
below, incapable of clear statement, and with 
small power of consecutive reasoning, but full of 
light, if sometimes rariier bare of furniture, in the 
attics.’ 

The desire to lay field to field and house to 
bouse has been the ruin of dome great minds; but 

'-tvif ■ .d'N MAN.' 

Ths aayiiM ^;n^ of thought may be termed the 
work lives, and form an imperishable 

monument of their wisdom. It would be imagined 
that nothing then would be easier than to string 
tbemi together like beads upon a string to produce 
a book of great value and beauty. Without some 
wisdom, however, on the part of the collector, oi 
at all events, an intelligent sympathy, this can- 
not be done, though it has been often tried, with 
much effect Indeed, some of the stupidest works 
that have ever been published have appeared 
under the title of 'Beauties,’ ' Selections,’ ' Saying.^ 
&c., and have injured as far as possible the memo- 
ries of those great men whom it was their object 
to embalm. To ' form a collection ’ from natural 
history, it is requisite that a man should not only 
possess the articles in question, but know how to 
arrange them lK>th in order and by contrast ; and 
knowledge of this kind is almost as necessaiy to 
one who would collect the wisest thoughts ot the 
wisest thinkers. In Human Nature* by Idr 
Mitchell, we have a little volume, which if not 
perfect, is at least the best book of the kind which 
has come under our notice. It deals, as the title 
would imply, with only one subject, but that one 
of great extent, and of the most paramount import- 
ance to us — ^namely, Ourselves. It makes no pre- 
tence of stating any dogmatic truth, but simply 
gives the utterances of those who have devoted their 
Bves to finding the truth. Often at variance and 
sometimes in direct opposition to one another, 
they are nevertheless almost oil worthy of regard ; 
and since they concern themselves with our own 
' virtues, vices, manners, follies, sufferings, interests, 
and duties,’ can scarcely faU to command our 
attention. 

In the definitions of Mankind, in general, the 
variety strikes one at least as much as the ingenuity. 

' Man is a microcosm ' the cooking animal ' the 
animal that makes exchanges;’ 'the animal that 
makes tools, &c.’ They aXL appear, notwithstanding 
their gener^ acceptance, as more or less affected, 
strained, and incomprehensive. What, asks Pascal, 

' is the utility of even Plato’s definition of man : 

" An animal with two legs without feathers ?” Does 
a man lose his humanity by losing his legs ? or 
does a capon acquire it by being stripped of its 
feathers Thus does one philosopher fall foul of 
another. But when we pass from the definition 
to the moral description of the human race, the 
agreement is remarkable, and that among wholly 
different types of mind. 

How poor! how rich! how abject! how august! 
How complicate ! how wonderful ! is maxi. 

1 * Hwman Nature: a Mosaic of Sayings, Maxims^ 

^{^nions, and Reflectwns on Life and Character, By 
David MitchelL Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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MAN ON MAN. 


it is ge nerally an attribute of the suialL A few 
have almost no other vice save that of acauisitive- 
ness. A whole nation indeed is said to be cnaiacter* 
ised by it * The Dutch,* writes J ohn Foster, ' seem 
very happy and comfortable, certainly but it itf the 
happiness of animals. In vain do you look ammig 
them for the* sweet breath of hope and ^yance- 
ment. . , , There is gravity enough, but it is 
gravity of a man who dfespises gaie^, without being 
able to rise by contemplation. The love of money 
always creates a certain coarseness in the morw 
texture, either of a nation or an individual,* This 
last remark has certainly an application on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is true that Goethe 
says that ^English pride is invulnerable, because it 
is based on the majesty of money;* but he does 
not refer to the mean desire of gain. He has 
elsewhere indeed expressed himself with some 
favour on the national cliaracter : ^ Is it then 
derivation, or their soil, or their free constitution, 
or national education — who can tell i — but it is 
a fact that the English appear to have the advantage 
of many other nations. There is in them nothing 
turned and twisted, and no half-measures and 
after-thoughts. Wluitever they are, they are 
always comyUte men. Sometimes they are com- 
plete fools, I grant you ; but even their folly is 
a folly of some substance and weight* 

The opinions of man on women are, as might 
be expected, even more various than those pro- 
nounced upon their own sex. But even these are 
not without a certain congruity. It is rare to find 
a complete ^irreconcilable,* such as John Knox, 
who thus delivers himself : ‘ To promote a woman 
to bear rule, superiority, dominion, or empire, above 
any realm, nation, or city, is repugnant to natur^ 
contumely to Ood, a thing most contrary to His 
revealed will and approved ordinance ; and finally, 
it is the subversion of good order, of all equity and 
justice.' This would be now thought little short 
of treason ; but there is no doubt that Knox had a 
certain particular queen in his mind when he made 
those very strong observations. Among the French 
philosophers, there is a wonderful unanimity con- 
cerning the fair sex, and not altogether in accord- 
ance with the proverbial gallantry of their nation. 

La Bruyere says: ‘Women for the most part 
have no principles, as men understand the word. 
They are guided by their feelings, and have full 
faith in their guide. Their notions of propriety 
and impropriety, right and wrong, they get from 
the little world embraced by their affections.* 
Alphonse Karr says; ‘Never attempt to prove 
anything to a woman : she believes only according 
to her feelings. Endeavour, then, to please and 
persuade : she may yield to the person who reasons 
with her, not to his arguments. She will listen 
to the strongest, the most unanswerable proofs, 
enough to silence an assembly of learned theo- 
logians ; and when you have done she will reply, 
with the utmost unconcern, and in perfect good 
faith : “ Well, and what lias all that to do with the 
matter ?** * 

It is probable that both these last philosophers 
were ‘ veiy much married’ No one, however, that 
is capable of anything Beyond a superficial judg- 
ment has ever imagined that the French have a 
genuine respect for women. Their sayings about 
them are very severe. ‘ Whenever two women form 
a friendship, it is merely a coalition against a third,’ 
writes Karr; and even Ilochefoucauld confesses, 


‘ Most women care little about friendship ; they 
! ^d it insipid as soon as they have known what it 
I is to love.’ ‘ No woman is pleased,* osserih Octave 
Feuillet, ‘ at being told by a mayi tha t he love^f hei^ j 
like a sister.* At the same time, our ] 

pkhilosophers give every credit to female 


apinst their wiles. A word^ a look, from one of 
them may make < you forget in a twinkling of an 
eye all youi boained knowledge.* It is like escap- 
ing into the fresh air from some brilliant but un- 
healthy scene to read, after these cynical assertions, 
what an American essayist (who ought to have 
been an Englishman) has to say upon tliis some 
subject: ‘A woman who does not carry about 
with her a halo of good feeling wherever she goes, 
an atmosphere of grace, mercy, and peace, of at least 
six feet radius, which wraps every human being 
upon whom she is pleased to bestow her presence, 
and gives him the comfortable belief that she is 
rather glad than otherwise that he is alive, may 
do well enough to hold discussions with, but is not 
worth talking to— as a woman.* This is almost as 
great a general compliment as Steele’s well-known 
eulogy on Lady Elizabeth Hastings was a par- 
ticular one: ‘To behold her is an immediate 
check on loose behaviour, aud to love her is a 
liberal education.* 

It is curious that no sages in the least agree in 
their definitions of genius, nor can even express 
what they mean by it with distinctness, which 
is perhaps a proof of its transcendent and myste- 
rious power. Of originality, however, it is well 
remarked by Opie that ‘it is most seen in the 
young. It is a mistake to supnose that artists 
[and he might have added autnors] go on im- 
proving to the last, or nearly so ; on the contrary, 
they put their best ideas into their first works, 
which all their lives they have been qualifying 
themselves to undertake, and which are the 
natural fruit of their combined genius, training, 
circumstances, and opportunities. What they gain 
afterwards in correctness and refinement, they 
lose in originality and vigour.* 

A very tine addendum or paraphrase of the line, 

‘ The proper study of mankind is man,* has been 
given by Professor Huxley : ‘ Whence our race has 
come ; what are the limits of our power over Nature, 
and of Nature’s powers over us ; to what goal we 
are tending — arc the problems which present thein- 
selves anew, and with undiminisbed interest, to 
every man born into the world.’ It seems to us a 
somewhat too lenient conchision that Ha^litt has 
come to when he says, ‘ A single bad action, does 
not condemn a man, nor a single bad habit.’ For a 
single action, not to mention a habit, may he easily 
so bad— such as torturing a living creature for 
the pleasure of it — as to condemn him altogether. 
Our philosophers, however, do not genaraUy err 
on the side of charity, except, perhaps^ when 
admitting the force of circumstances. ‘Tell me 
your age and your income,* says Balzac^ ‘and I 
will tell you your opinions ;* and is it not pur own 
Becky Sharp who has observed, ‘Anybody could 
he good with three thousand a year.’ 

Hobbes (of all people !) makes this signiticaot 


remark concerning our Saviour ; ‘ The ev^ingelists 
tell us that Christ knew anger, joy, sorrow, mty, 
hunger, thirst, fear, and weariness; bat neUner 
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Carioudy enoo^, the lamom sayii)^ of 
&B iaufiJuiig/ Swedish cbancellor concerning the ease iviUv’wMch 

We find under the head of Uhe Senses’ a curious the world is governed, is not in the present col- 
modem fallacy of the Eacttlty in the mouth of lection ; but there is a comparatively unknown 
Chailes Lamb. ^ Take away the candle,’ he says, reniark by Vauvenargues that merits quotation : 
‘from the smoking man ; by the glimmering light ‘It is the easiest thing in the world for men in 
of the ashes he knows that he is still smoking, but good positions to appropriate to their own use and 
he knows it only by an inference, till the restored credit the knowledge and ability of inferiors/ Of 
light, coming in aid of the olfactories, reveals to the truth of this there are very many modem 
both senses the full aroma/ This idea of smoking instances. Whenever a person ol rank witliout 
not being enjoyable in the dork is shared by even abilities is placed in power, and to the surprise of 
men of science ; whereas it is certain that blind everybody, does not make a complete failure, his 
men (for example. Professor Fawcett) are hot only friends say : ‘Ah, but be has good administrative 
fond of smoking, out delicate in tlieir perceptions capacity and Vauvenargues has told us what it 
as to the quality of the tobacco. Another fallacy means. 

of a different kind — namely, that it is well to tell To shew the comprehensiveness of tlie plan 
your friends of llicir faults — is thus extinguished which our author has adopte«l in this excel- 
by Sydiiej' Smith ; ‘ '\’'ery few iriends will hear | lent selection, wc may mention that between a 
this ; if done at all, it must be done with infinite I retlectioii ot‘ Carlyle’s and a quotation froni thei | 
management and delicacy. If the evil is not very ^ Persian poet Sadi, appears this maxim : ‘ Some 
alarming, it is better to let it alone.* peojde have money and no brains ; others have 

A general favourite in society is usually thought brains and no money which is widely known as 
to he an exceptionally clever and cultivated person ; the motto of a certain ‘ unfortunate British iioble- 
but this is not in fact the case, ‘ A delicacy of man now languishing in Dartmoor prison/ 
taste,’ says David Hume, ‘ is favourable to love and Tlierc is a good deal of the truest wisdom, as 
friendship, by confining our choice to few peo 2 )le, w'cll as amusement and instruction, to be gleaned 
and making us indiflerent to the company and from this little volume ; and we will conclude our 
conversation of the gi*eater part of men. . . . One remarks upon it with one of its best pieces of 
that has well digested his knowledge, both of books advice ; ‘ Take short views, hope for the best, and 
and men, has little enjoyment but iii the company trust in God/ 

of a few select companions,’ 

Of the superiority of Nature over Art, Byron has 
a fine saying : ‘ I never yet saw the picture or the MRS P E T R E. 

statue whicn came within a league of my concep- 
tion or expectation ; but I Lave 

tains, and seas, and rivers, and views, and one or ‘ Is that the l)ousc ? ’ asked a young woman of a 
two women, who went as far beyond it.’ Burns has decent-looking old man wlio was standing, rake in 
stated that M’c have not the gift of seeing ourselves hand, by the entrance-gates leailing to a small 
as others see us ; but Canning tells us that we at villa-like residence, with nothing out of the corn- 
least desire it : ‘ Prevalent as every species of luon in itself to attract special attention, 
curiosity is, there is none which has so powerful ‘ Ves, that’s the very house,’ he re])! ied, taking 
im inlluenco oA^er every man as the desire of know- olf his hat, and wiping away with a red cotton 
ing what the world thinks of him ; and there is ])oeket-handkerchicf the dew from his forehead — 


IN TWO CIIArTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


none of which the gratification is in general so 
heartily repented of.’ This is severe ; hut not so 


that ’s it.’ 

I liappened to he passing by just when the 


Heartily repentea ol. 1 his is severe ; but not so 1 happened to he passing by just when the 
harsh as Mirabeau, Avho said of Lafayette, who (juestiou was asked and answered, and involun- 
loved popular applau.se, ‘He deserves a certain tarily turned to glance at the edifice, which was 


renown ; he has done a great deal with the humble evidently connected with some story or other ; but 
means with which Nature furnished him.’ being a stranger in that jjart of England, and only 

One statement in Mr Mitchell’s book will be on a short visit to some old friends of mine — Mr 
hailed with universal satisfaction, if, as Thackeray and Mrs Langley by name — I had no idea what 
tells us, nine- tenth.s of our jropulution are ‘snobs;’ could have made so modest a mansion famous 
it is a sort of apology for toauyi.sm, and rests upon My sex being some excuse for my curiosity, I 
no less an autliority than that of Adam Smith : asked Mr Langley that evening if by the place in 
‘ Our obsequiousness to our superiors more fre- question there hung a tale ; and the result of my 
quently arises from our admiration of the advan- inquiry was the following strange story, 
tages of their situation than from any private 

expectations of benefit from their good-Avill.' It is ‘ It had been vacant for some years,* began Mr 
certainly some kind of comfort to consider that Langley, ‘when one day a very sallow-com- 
this general suppleness of the back, however mean plexioned Avoniaii of over sixty years of age called 
mav be its motive, does not arise from mere sordid at the office of Mr Daly the house-agent in Lynton 
Belf-interest — the nearest town — and asked him if he hod any 

Just as it is understood that all self-made detached houses of moderate rent and dimensions 
men begin the w’Drld with Iialf-a-croAvn in their that could he immediately obtained. The only 
pocket, so it is reported that all great men leave stipulations she made Avere, that it was to be 
the world with some admirable sentiment in tlieir taken by the year only, and must be furnished, 
mouths. ‘ Williaiu Pitt said something in his The rent, if necessary, would be paid iu advance, 
last moments. His 2)hysician (a gentleman, we and a banker’s reference given. Hilton Lodge, 
simpose, of Tory proclivities) made it out to be, which had hitherto hung somewhat heavily on 
“4^ve my country^ Heaven.” His nurse said that Mr Daly’s hands, was immediately mentioned, 
he asked.for hurlcy-w^ater.’ The woman, who gave her name as Mm Danton, 


agent to view it, and Mng 
eatiafiSi, at once agreed to take it * 

‘‘It ie "iiot for rayself exactly,** she expladnedL 
“'though I ghall live here. It is for an invalid 
cousin of mine— an old lady— Mrs Petre. I reside 
with her — luanoge her afiairs in fact — and — take 
care of her.** 

“ There is no mental derangement ? ** queried Mr 
Daly, alarmed by the measured way in which Mrs 
Danton enunciated her sentence. 

“ 0 dear, no,” she replied ; “ but she is depressed 
— very much depressed — in spirits. She has met 
with some severe money losses lately, owing to a 
scoundrel of a nephew of hers who had behaved 
badly. Happily, however, she has au annuity of 
a thousand a year, of which he couhl not deprive 
her ; but it has been a severe shock to lier, and 
at times she almost needs supervision.** 

‘Mr Daly expressed due .sympathy and com- 
miseration, hoping, however, tiiat the change to 
Hilton Lodge might be of great benefit to the 
poor old lady, whose age, Mrs Danton stated, was 
considerably over sevi'iity. 

‘ Soon afterwards, the new tenants, whose re.^er- 
(iiiccs had proved unexceptionable, arrived, and in 
a short time they were fairly settled in their new 
abode. The establishment consisted of a cook, a 
very old woman ; a liousemaid, equally elderly, 
who was supposed, as it afterwards turned out, to 
wait at table, and alsf» to attend personally on Mrs 
Petre ; and a rather more juvenile coachmiin, whose 
duty it was to drive out Mrs l*ctre daily iii a small 
brougham with one horse, the lady being invari- 
ably accoinj >aiiied by the oilier nie?inber of her 
liousehohl - last, but certainlynot least in her own 
opinion, Mrs Danton, her cousin, confidante, com- 
panion, or cu.sto«lian — whatever she was, no one 
seemed quite to know which. »Some chiver person 
at last discovered Wm Mrs Petre wa-^. She was the 
widow of a General Petre of the Indian army; and 
alter this had been found out, a few of lier nearer 
neighbours left cards upon lie.r. But for a long 
time nothing was seen of lier beyond occasional 
glimpses of a x>ale aged face in a close black bonnet, 
seated side b}’^ side in the brougham witli the 
yellow cadaverous countenance of Mrs Danton. 

‘She certainly bad a terrible countenance,* ob- 
served Mr Langley ; ‘it was what you could have 
imagined belonging to the evil-eye. Yet it seemed 
she was very attentive to the old lady ; they were 
sometimes seen walking about arm in arm. and 
JMrs Danton gave up her whole lime — so it seemed 
— to the care and amusement of her melancholy 
charge. Yet the strange ^lart of it was, that 
although the relationship between them was said 
to be that of cousins, Mrs Petre, old, invalid, 
shabbily dressed, and wretched-looking as she was, 
looked a tlioroiigh lady ; ^vhilst Mrs Danton bore 
upon her the unmistakable stamp of vulgarity and 
want' of breeding. She tried hard to be a lady, 
and no doubt was fully persuaded that she suc- 
ceeded in her attemi)ts. By degrees, however, she 
made her way into the good graces of one or two 
of the families round about ; and into their cars — 
often in Mrs Petre*s presence, who would sit 
silently drinking in the oft repeated story of her 
WTongs — she would pour out the history of the 
nephew’s delinquencies. Such a villain as Aubrey 
Stanmore, Mrs Danton alleged, did not exist ; 
nothing was too bad to be said of him ; he had 
endeavoured to ruin his aunt, had deprived her of 


6yi^ riiiHkig that he ooi^ 
instead of deploring his conduct, 
m it. 1 

‘This Aubrey Stanmore, to make my 
said Mr Langley, ‘.was a nephew^ of Mm 
for whom she had always had a groat afibetuni; 
and by the joiilt advice of his father and his auai^ 
he had been induced to exchange his military for 
a mercantile career, for which he had neither the 
necessary capacity nor capital. This latter dis- 
advantage was in the first instance smoothed over 
by an arrangement between Mrs . Petre and the 
elder Mr Stanmore to become security for a certain 
sum, which, thanks to Aubrey*8 ignorance of busi- 
ness matters, W'as quickly swallowed up, necessi- 
tating either further securitiships or immediate 
failure — ^a crisis not to be contemplated when a 
little prompt aid might insure future wrealth to 
the family through Aubrey’s successes. So again, 
and yet again, did Mrs Petre extend a helping hand, 
until the crash could no longer bo averted, and 
the failure was announced. Dearly as she loved 
her money, and violent as her wrath in the first 
instance was, she was too fond of her favourite 
Aubrey to withhold a free forgiveness, which would 
never have been cancelled but for the appearance 
on the scene of this Mrs Danton, a needy widow, 
w^ho fanned the flame agfdnst Mr Stanmore so 
successfully that not only was he sternly forbid- 
den his aunt’s house, but volumes of abuse, in her 
I once kindly, familiar handwriting, w^ere circulated 
I against him, damaging to both his character and 
future pros]>ecta. 

‘ He was a young man, barely thirty ; and surely 
he might hope to retrieve the past. One would 
have imagined .so ; but when he set about trying 
to interest some of liis aunt’s old friends on his 
behalf, they tamed very coldly away. Mrs Petre’s 
lettei-s and denunciations bore terrible weight 
against Aubrey ; and when he appealed again and 
again to her, the rebuffs he met with were studied 
ill their insolence and severity. 

‘ Of course, Mr Stanmore attributed her violent 
behaviour to its real cause — Mrs Danton, who had 
succeeded in persuading Mrs Petre to discharge all 
her old servants, upon the plea that her poverty 
was so gi'cat she could not afibrd to keep them. 
One ill particular Mrs Danton knew it would be 
necessary to dismiss, and that w^as Janet Heath, a 
very superior sort of maid-housekeeper, who had 
been in her service for over ten years. Janet was 
filled with indignation when Mrs Danton first took 
up Jier residence with Mrs Petre, os she well 
knew the inferiority of her position, wliich had 
hitherto only been "acknowledged by the latter so 
far as the gift of an occasional sovereign or a 
bundle of cast-oif garments went ; and to have her 
suddenly set at the liead of affairs, and to. have to 
listen silently to her scurrilous abuse of Mr Aubrey, 
was more than Janet could calmly ' submit to. 
However, when Mrs Petre herself told hes that she 
did not wish her to remain, she had no choice but 
to depart ; and shortly afterwards she married a 
man to whom she had been engaged for some 
years. 

‘ But though she had left her service, Janet was 
too fond and faithful quite to desert Mrs Petre. 
She resolved to go to see her as often as she pos- 
sibly could, and above everything to put iu a, good 
woixl as frequently os occasion permitted lor Mr 
Stanmore, whom Janet knew to be, with all liw 
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: Site fodtfii, ^ going to $ee his aunt, aad adranhige of ^ 

f^iAg xnmi. .f ; compnion's ab8en<» to beg of h«t to mi&a IIP to? 

‘This plan of vidting Pet^ in no way mind to prevent her retnnu^ **Por/’ said Jm&at, 
suited Mrs Dantoa’s views. She endeavoured, by "my poor old mistress k in fyar of hw, Mr 
covert insinnations against Janet, to poison Mrs Aubrey ; she h^nt a shilung she can cm her 
Petre’s mind ; but laOing in that, she resolved to own ; her very cheques are now made out in Mrs 
remove her from Janet’s vicinity,* and to take a Daiiton’s name ; and she told me she was sick ol 
house of her own choosing, with an establishment her — but that till Major Dumaresque came home, 
also selected by herself. She had been in power she could make no change.” , 
for about two years when they came to Hilton ‘ Mr Staninore’s blood boiled at Janet’s revela- 
Lodge, and in tnat time Mrs Danton had wormed lions, which were to more numerous than I can 
her way pretty successfully into the confidence of relate ; hut his position was a difficult one. He 
Mis Petre’s old friends, and poisoned their minds had no one to turn to ; no one to advise him 
most thoroughly against her nephew, W’ho after, properly. Mrs Petre’s injurious statements as 


although she had forgiven, she Jiad no intention oi his aunt from lier present thraldom, 
holding any further intercourse with him ! 'JJut to whom could they turn ? Something 

‘This was a sad blow to Mr Stanmore; but from must be done. Mrs Stan more would not hear ol 
what he had seen of Mrs Danton, he conceived it her husband subjecting himself to fresh insults 
to be his duty to write out to his cousin in India, from Mrs Petre’s friends. She would write 07t^e 
Major Arthur Duraaresque, and tell him, as the more to Major Duinaresciue, and see if she could 
only other relative of Mrs Petre, that he did not not rouse him to a sense of the real character of 
consider she was in safe or proper hands ; and Mrs Danton. This she resolved in the presence 
urged upon him Ihe necessity for some action in of Janet Heath anti Aubrey, 
the matter. “Very well, Helen; write by all moans,” said 

‘But in this too he had been forestalled, for Aubrey solemnly ; “ but 1 have a strong conviction 
Major Dnmaresque had already been communi- that that woman will never let my aunt live until 


cated with by Mrs Danton, who, under cover Arthur Duniaresque comes home.” 
of Mrs Petre’s name, wrote out such slanderous ‘ Dong and anxiously did the Stanmores consult 
accounts of Mr Stanmore that he was quite under with the faithful Janet as to the best means of 
the impression that Mrs Danton was only acting Avatijhing over the old lady, who seemed bent on 
as Mrs retre’s guardian angel, and vras benevolently allowing herself to be ruled by Mrs Danton, who 
protecting her from the spider, namely, Aubrey had her now as completely under her thumb as if 
Stanmore. Mrs Danton represented in glowing, she had been an infant. At last, it was settled, 
though somewhat illiterate and misspelt, terms when they heard Hilton Lo<lgc had been really 
her entire devotion to her dear cousin, her desire eugaged, that Janet .should take a little house as 
to act altogether so as to insure the interests of near it as possible, partly on the plea of her child 
Maj or Dumare8que,to w’hom Mrs Petre had resolved — she had one little girl, Ihuily by name— re«iuiring 
to leave whatever fortune she might die possessed change, partly because of her anxiety to be near 
of. As for herself, she wanted— nothing — but the her old mistress. So when the Dantoniaii estab- 
heart and confidence of her charge. iishment was fairly settled, Janet made her 

‘As may bo im^ined, Aubreys representations, appearance, greatly to the rage and disgust of the 
and those of his wife as well, were utterly thrown major-domo there, but to the evident joy and relief 
away upon Major Dumaresque. Being already of Mrs Petre, who took to writing perpetual little 
prejudiced, he refused to believe in them ; joined plaintive notes to Janet, desiring her to come up 
m the abuse of Mr Stanmore, and was well pleased to see her. 

to countenance and correspond with the person ‘Janet had to encounter more than one covert 
who apparently had his interests so thoroughly insult at I^Irs Dantou’s hands, but she simply 
at heart. ignored them, and persevered most courageously 

‘Her triumph knew no bounds when she saw in presenting herself at Hilton Lodge whenever 
how her plans had succeeded, for now the Stau- she was sent for. During those visits she noticed 
mores stood alone as it were in the world. They the penniless condition of Mrs Petre, who bitterly 
had no Jxiends. This was Mrs Dantou’s perpetual complained that “she had not a shilling in the 
solace and comfort, as well as the knowledge that world and at last, thanks probably to Janet’s 
Aubrey’s affairs could never be wound up and vigorous promptings, the poor old lady at length 
settled without his aunt’s co-operation, she being whispered to her that she would fain get rid of 
the largest creditor he had. All seemed very Danton, as she called her, but she could not, " I 
hopeless to ibc i^tanmores, still more so when they shall do so when Major Dumaresque comes home,” 
heard that Mrs Danton had elected to carry poor she said, “ and get you to live with me, Janet.” 


old Mrs Petre off to the country. 

‘However, Janet Heath was equal to the emer- 
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‘Gradually, however, Janet was doing good 
service to the Stanmores, for Mrs Petre now, vi^hen- 


gency. She went to Mr Stanmore and told him ever occasion came, would talk of Aubrey with » 
that she was certain Mrs Petre was not only much of her old kindliness, and with pridfe told 
perfectly sick of her companion, but that she had Janet one day that he and Ids wife had taken to 
actually one day, during a visit, asked her if she magazine- writing, and were doing pretty well 
could possibly return to her service. Just at this ‘One day, Janet came up to Hilton Lodge at an 
juncture Mrs Danton was called away to visit a earlier hour than usual, without having been asked 
daughter it seemed she possessed ; and Janet came to do bo by Mrs Petre ; but the reason was soon 
fc) Mr Stanmore and urged him to lose no time in told — it was the sixty-eighth birthday of the 
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old ladjTi and Janet had come to ooBgiyitvdate 
her upon the Mrs Danton shewed some 
annoyattjse at Janet’s remembrance of the onni* 
Teisaiy; bat Mrs Petre welcomed her with 
more animation and kindliness than she had 
hitherto eichibitod before Mrs Danton. <^You 
must have some luncheon with me,” she said ; I 
am going to have it in the drawing-room, and 1 
should like you to stay for it.” 

‘Janet had never been so honoured ; hitherto an 
occasional glass of wine was the most she had been 
accorded ; but on this particular and momentous 
day, she and her little girl ISniily were both 
invited to seat themselves at Mrs Petre’s dinner- 
table, where they jiartook of an excellent lunch. 

"You must drink my health, Janet,” said Mrs 
Petre ; " this is some of iny old sherry, my 
treasure- wine. Danton sent up to town for it ; you 
remember it, don’t you 

"O yes, ma’am,” said Janet; "I do indeed 
remember it ; but you used not to like it yourself.” 

" I don’t care for it now,” answered Mrs Petre, 
as with a very firm hand she poured out a glass of 
wonderfully dark-coloured sherry. 

"Thank you,” said Janet, taking the glass; but 
before raising it to Ler lips, added : " At your age 
we must not expect you to have many more birth- 
days; but 1 do nope you may have a good number 
yet, and happier than this, with jieace in the 
family, and all the old times over again.” 

" Yes, yes,” responded Mrs Petre ; " when Major 
Dumaresque comes home. And poor Aubrey ! He 
was a nice boy ; W'asn’t he, Janet ?” 

" That he was,” said Janet heartily ; "and is nice 
still.” 

"I’m glad I fcrgave him,” observed Mrs Petre, 
helping the little Emily to some pudding as she 
spote. She had seldom taken so much notice of 
Janet’s child before ; but on this particular day she 
fed her from her own plate, and talked several times 
of Major Dumaresque’s little girl ; for I have not 
before mentioned that he was a married man with 
one child. 

" You will like to see Miss Florence, won’t you?” 
observed Janet. " She will be such an amusement 
to you.” 

" O yes,” responded Mrs Petre ; “ I am looking 
forward very much to seeing her.” 

‘After lunch was over, Mrs Petre and Janet 
sat talking for a short time, when the door suddenly 
opened, and a stranger to Janet, a tall dark man, 
walked into the room. From his immediately 
asking Mrs Petre how she felt, Janet guessed he 
was a doctor, and her conclusion was coniirmed 
by his inquiring of her how she thought Mrs Petre 
was looking. 

"Very well indeed,” responded Janet ; but from 
a feeling of delicacy, she thought she would with- 
draw until the conference with the doctor was over. 
Accordingly she descended to the dining-room, 
where Mrs Danton was sitting; and in a few 
minutes was followed by the doctor, who addressed 
himself to the latter. 

" Did Mrs Petre have her draught this morning?” 

"No,” replied Mrs Danton ; " I gave her a glass 
of wine instead.” 

" Did she get the laudanum ?” asked the doctor 
in a low tone ; and to this question Mrs Dauton’s 
reply was made in a whisper, so inaudible that 
Janet feeliug herself de trop, again got up and 
rejoined the old lady up-stairs. 


^,Y«a have got a new 

“¥««,” leplied’ lira Petre j 
htel^ ; and Mn Danton did not like 
who is the leading man here. Bat 
seems civil enough.” .u 

‘‘Well, I must be going now,” said Janet 
presently; 

‘‘You can be driven home,” answered Mw 
Petre ; " the carriage is at the door now, I think, 
and it can come ba^ for me.” 

"No,” said Janet; ‘‘it drove away a minute 
ago.” 

"Drove away!” exclaimed Mrs Petre with a 
fliwh of her old temper, which as I have before 
said, was a very violent one ; Janet’s presence no 
doubt emboldening her to find fault with Mrs 
Danton’s arrangements. "Go and see where it 
has been sent to.” 

“ Mrs Danton has sent the coachman to Lynton, 
to get a fowl for your dinner,” said Janet, coming 
back after her inquiry. 

" I didn’t want a fowl ; I won’t have a fowl ! 
What does she mean by sending for a fowl for 
me?” 

‘Wlien Janet departed, she left Mrs Petre 
irritated against Mrs Danton — a hopeful sign that 
self-assertion might yet enable her to shake off 
the trammels into which she has got herself. And 
Janet thereupon sat down and wrote a joyous little 
note to Mrs Aubrey Stanmore, which she posted. 


I POST-LETTER ITEMS. 

As lately as. 1839, each inhabitant of these islands 
only wrote on an average three letters per annum. 
In 1840, the year associated with the introduction 
of the penny post, the total number of letters rose 
to one hundred and sixty-nine millions, giving an 
average of seven letters to each person, or something 
more than double the average of the preceding year. 
Since then, the history of the British Post-office, 
the greatest emporium of letters in the world, has 
simply been the history of the growth of commerce 
and civilisation in our midst. Each year the 
number of letters has surely and steadily increased, 
until, in 1875, it reached the enormous total of a 
thousand and eight millions, or an average of 
thirty-one letters to each person in the United 
Kingdom. Besides these, there were more than 
eighty-seven millions of post- cards, and very nearly 
two hundred and eighty millions of newspapers 
and book packets ; so that a grand total of nearly 
fourteen hundred millions of all descriptions of 
postal matter is reached. How few of us can 
realise at the first blush what a thousand millians 
represents I 

While the average number of letters to each 
person in the United Kingdom in 1875 wa® thirty- 
one, it was as high os thirty-five in England and 
Wales, and as low as thirteen in Ireland. Scot- 
land occupies the happy medium between ' the 
two, shewing an average exactly double that of 
Ireland, and about twenty-five per cent, below 
that of England and Wales. It may be doubted, 
however, whether purely social and domestic cor- 
respondence by letter is less frequently iijdiilgod 
in by tlie Scotch people than by the Englisjj ; 
and probably if London, where there is quite an* 
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abnormal amount of correspondence, were excluded 
j^m the calculation, Si^tland irould be found to 
be very nearly on a level with England. 

It is a striking and gratifying fact that only a 
mere fraction of the total number of letters posted 
fail to reach their destination. People often grumble 
at the bore of letter-writing, but seldom think of 
the boon they enjoy in the penny post To write, 
address, and post a letter — an(l this is all the 
sender is required to do — is a mere trifle, compared 
with the labour of the Post-otiice in earning the 
‘ nimble penny,’ which is affixed to the letter in 
the shape of the ‘Queen’s Head/ Think of 
what has to be done for a letter posted, say, in the 
suburbs of London, and a<1dr(issed to some remote 
village in the north of England or in Scotland. 
Perhaps it has been posted over-night, in which 
case the letter-carrier will be busy collecting and 
conveying it to the sub-distiict office some hours 
before moderately eaily people are thinking of 
getting up. From the Sub, it will be conveyed 
to the Head District Office, there to be 6lan)]>ed, 
sorted, and despatched to St Martin’s-le-Graiul. 
Here, in company with many thousands of others 
which have arrived in the same way, it will prob- 
ably be manipulated as many as half-a-dozen time.s, 
in the different processes of facing, dividing, sorting, 
and so on, before it reaches the stage of being tied 
up in a bundle with a hundred or more of its 
fmlows addressed to the siiine town or district, and 
despatched on what niay probably be only the 
initial stage of its jouniey. If a night letter. Fate 
may decree that it should pass under the scrutinis- 
ing glance of that sleepless oflicial, the travelling 
sorter ; in which case the bag, with its seal 
hardly ‘set’ as yet, will be ruthlessly tom oj)eii, 
and the bundles dispersed to the four corners of 
the railway sorting tender. Here is a miniature 
post-office, with pigeon-holes, bags, and bundles 
innumerable ; whose officials, in a desperate effort 
to keep ahead of. the train, wait not for the shrill i 
whistle of the guard or the first piilf of the engine I 
to commence their hard niglit’s w’ork. There are 
letters, letters everywhere, and not a moment to 
lose. There may be a bag to sort and drop before 
the train has accomplished the first dozen miles 
of its journey. Our letter is amongst the heap 
lying ready to be operated upon ; it will be got 
ready by-and-by, and towards the giviy of the 
morning it will be dropi)ed at some little roadside 
station, whither the mail-cart driver has driven 
half-a-dozen miles or more to receive it. Thence 
to the post-office, another half-dozen miles ; and 
here again the familiar process of unpacking, re- 
sorting, and re-stamping. Our letter is not for the 
town at which the hag is opened, but for one 
of its outlying villages ; and the rural postman 
must be called in before the transaction, com- 
menced in London some ten or twelve hours 
previously, can be completed. Away he goes, ere 
yet it is daylight, bug on shoulder, stick in hand, 
thinking less, probaljiy, of the precious secrets of 
which he is the bearer, than of his return with a 
similar, although x*robably a lighter load in the 
evening. His life i.s jiot exactly one round of 
pleasure, but an out-and-home aort of journey, 
an which there is very little real progress, and the 
‘ lettered ease ’ of which consists in the occasional 
Sundays on which he is relieved of his burden. 

is the final link in the chain which, in the | 
• shape of men, horses, steam-engines, has had to be 


put in motion in order to deliver our penny 
letter ! 

Letters may be posted at no fewer than twenty- 
three thousand five hundred receptacles through- 
out the United Kingdom. How various is the 
character of these so-called receptacles 1 Here .is* 
the stately post-office of many oi our great towns, 
situated in the very centre of life and activity. 
There the wayside letter-box, far removed from 
human habitation and, to all appearance, from 
human necessity. Lonely roads are no bhr to the 
progress of the rural postman ; although the Post- 
iiiaster-gencral relates how an attempt to provide 
postal facilities in a certain district in the w^st of 
Ireland was frustrated by a superstitious objection 
to collect the letters from a wall-box, because ‘a 
ghost went out nightly on parade ’ in the neigh- 
bourhood. Between the stately post-office and the 
wayside letter-box there are several diflerent kinds 
of receptacles for letters : there is the branch post- 
office, an offshoot of the parent establishment ; the 
receiving-house, at which a kind of uncovenaiitcd 
postal service is canied on ; and the pillar letter- 
box, wliich is dotted about our great towns almost 
as plentifully as lamp-posts are. In London there 
are no fewer than eighteen liiindred receptacles 
for letters, and of these more than eleven hundred 
are ]>jllar and wall letter-boxes. The public have 
a ]»eculiar affection for the i)illar-box, thinking 
probably that it can tell no tales. Tlie writer 
rcmeinbeis perfectly well seeing a pillar-box thrown 
down by a passing wagon in one of the streets of 
I^opdon, and afterwards turned with the ‘ slit * or 
aperture downward, so that it might not be used 
until re-erected. But despite this, it was rolled 
over and several letters inserted in it while it lay 
prostrate in the gutter ! Similarly, letters iiitendeil 
to be ‘ posted ’ have often been dropped into the 
letter-boxes of private firms, and oven into the 
‘street orderly bins' whicli stand at no gicat 
distance from the pillar letter-boxes in the city 
of London. 

JSt Mavtiu's-le-C*rand is, of course, the great 
central depot for the letters of London, although 
it is doubtful whether more letters are not actu- 
ally posted at the well-known branch-office in 
Lombard Street. Around this spot the bankers 
and inercliants of the metropolis ‘ most do congre- 
gate,’ and of necessity the quantity of matter 
‘ mailed ’ nightly is very large. So is it at Charing 
Cross, another of the great posting centres of the 
metropolis. 

Visitors to London are perhaps most familiar 
with the scene whicli is to be witnessed any 
evening between half-past fhe and six o’clock 
at St Martin's. Here the post-office gapes more 
widely iit its customers, the public, than anywhere 
else we know of ; and liere it is prepared to 
swallow any kind of matter, from the tiniest, 
flimsiest document, written on ‘India post,’ to 
the .‘^tock-in-trade of a bookseller from ‘the Row* 
adjoining, or the latest edition of an evening 
newspaper from neighbouring Fleet Street. Look 
at the numerous apertures as they gape and yawn 
in front of you. There is one l^elled ‘News- 
papers,’ about as big as a street-door, into which 
a whole edition of an evening paper might be 
thrown, without disturbing the calm serenity 
of the oflicial inside whose duty it is to clear 
the throat of the monster. ‘Letters,’ inland, 
foreign, and colonial, town and country, large 
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and small, thick and thin, may he posted with 
ease at as many diJl'erent openings; w'hilo the 
* stout card ' and the thin card, the circular, the 
book packet, and the sample parcel, each has its ap- 
pointed mode of descent into the cavernous depths 
Delow. What a struggle is there as the hour of 
six approaches ! Burly office-porters jostle delicate 
shop-girls in their effints to reach the letter-box ; 
tiny office-boys strain and struggle beneath a load 
which might more appropriately have been con- 
veyed to the post in a cart or wagon ; and hapless 
youths who have started late, and who have been 
leap-frogging by the way, are fain to shy their bags 
or baskets of letters at the nearest opening, and 
take their chance. Bang goes the cIock overhead, 
and in an instant the box closes with a crash, 
which must, one would think, have guillotined 
many a hapless letter thrown in on the stroke of 
the hour. Eagerness gives way to disappointment 
in the i’ates of those who are in the act of ascend- 
ing the steps ‘as the clock was striking the hour,’ 
for the man in the red coat, whose heart is steeled 
against all importunities, has pronounced the words 
‘Too late,* and already the officials at the ‘ window* 
are busy exacting the fee of procvastiiiation.* No 
sooner has one description of posting finished than 
another begins. Half an hour prior to the closing 
of the box at St ^Martin’s-lc-Ciarid, the boxes all 
over London have closed, and the mail-carts — 
designed rather for speed than for elegance — are 
rattling into the yard behind, from the various 
district and branch post-offices. East, west, north, ! 
and south, all contribute their quota to the load 
which, a couple (d' hours hence, is to leave the 
post-oifice 3'ard for the various railway stations i 
in the shape of the * Night-mail down.* 

The penny post has destrfiycd all distinctions 
in the great republic of letters. In the eyes of the 
post-oliice all letters are equal, whatever their 
character, caligra[)liy, or country ; and no rival 
interests are studied within the w^alls of St Martin*s. 
The big letters are not permitted to oppress the 
little ones, each being tied uy» in tlicir own partic- 
ular bundle ; and biM»k.s and samples are so dis- 
posed that they arc transported with a minimum of 
inconvenience to tlicir less robust neighbours pass- 
ing through the post. The work of facing — that is, 
initting all the letters with their addresses one 
way — stani])ing, dividing, sorting, and despatching, 
is performed in regular succession, as the letters are 
cleared from the box ; for it is needless to say that 
idl the operations of the post-office arc carried on 
with clock-like regularity. In the old coaching 
days, when letters were despatched they were said 
to be sent ‘down the roatl ;* and the term ‘ road’ is 
still retained in the Circulation Office, as indicating 
the particular desk or division at which the bags 
are made up for particular lines of railway or 
districts of countiy. 

Eight o’clock is the hour at which the great night- 
mail is despatched from London ; and the scene, 
although perhaps less stirring than that of the old 
mail-coach days, is sufficiently curious to attract a 
large crowd at St Martin*s-le-Grand. Gorged with 
the accumulated correspondence of four millions of 
people, the huge building, now used exclusively 
for the sorting and despatch of letters, begins to 

* By extra payment to the official at ‘the window,* a 
letter though some minutes late will be received and 
despatched. 


exhibit palpable signs of discomfort the hour of 
eight approaches ; and ever and ianon from the 
floors above come shooting down on to the plat- < 
forms by which the building is surrounded on 
three sides, sackfuls of letters and newspapers, 

I which ore quickly transferred to the gaping mail- 
carts and wagons ranged underneath. Gradually 
the descent becomes fast and furious, until at five 
minutes to eight every aperture in the building is 
seen to belch forth its bag, box, or bundle of 
letters ; and cart-drivers are shouting lustily to 
make way for ‘ Her Majesty*s mails.* Away go the 
carts, vans, and omnibuses — a w’hole string making 
for Eustoii with the load of the ‘ Limited/ which 
seems to be limited in all else save letters ; and ' 
others making for the different railway termini 
Scattered all over London. A few minutes later, 
and there emerge IroiU the building hundreds, we 
had almost said thousands, of busy toilers whoso 
work has just preceded them ; and in less than 
lialf-aii-liour silence reigns supreme in and around 
St Martin*s. 

Letters are not always so plainly or so correctly 
addressed as they might be. Tliis is a truism 
which most people will be inclined to reject as 
beneath their notice ; and yet it is a truth which 
is painfully thrust upon the officials of the piost- 
office every hour of tlie day. ’J'hink how the 
circulation of a badly addressed letter must be 
inij>eded at every stage of its ])rogi‘ess! Let ns 
suppose that a righteous fate overtakes it at tlie 
very outset, and that it ‘sticks* [in the aperture 
of the letter-box and loses a collection. Let us 
suppose, fuftber, that it is addressed to ‘George 
Street, London,* simply. There are only twenty- 
three streets of the name in tlic metropolis ; and 
it so happens that there is one or more in each 
of the eignt postal districts ! Tlius, then, a letter 
so addressed might have to be sent all over London 
before reaching its destination ; aud who shall say 
that the fate was not richly merited I Much the 
same kind of thing would happen to a letter 
addressed to ‘ Queen Street, London ; ’ there being 
no fewer than twenty streets bearing the title of 
our most illustrious sovereign, besides squares, 
crescents, gardens, terraces, rows, aud roads innum- 
erable. Quitting London, however, we wnll suppose 
a letter addressed to ‘Newport* simply. Is it 
intended for Newport, Moiimoutli ; New'port, Isle 
of Wight; Newport, Salop; or for any of the 
remaining four townia in England, tw'o in Ireland, 
and one in Scotland, which llourish under tliat 
name ? So loo with Ashford, of which there are 
four places of the name in England ; Bradford, of 
which there are three ; Broughton, seven ; Burn- 
ham, five; Burton, lifteeii ; Bury, four; and 
a host of others which w^e need not stay to enumer- 
ate. The post-office regulation on the subject of 
addresses runs tliiis : ‘Every address should be 
legible and complete. When a letter is sent to a 
post-towm, the last word in the address should bo 
the name of that town, except when the town 
is but little known, or when there are two post- 
towTis of the same name, or when the name of 
the town (such as Boston) is identical with or very 
like the name of some foreign town or country. 
Ill such cases the name of the county should be 
added.* Very good regulations these, but unfor- 
tunately they are not always attended to by tlie 
sorting clerks. We are constantly getting letters 
which have been delayed in their journey hy the | 
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erverse stupidity of sorters mistaking the address, 
owcver plainly written, and in fact not attending 
to the name of the post-town. There ore some 
other grounds for dissatisfaction. In numberless 
instances, towns n^r each other hold no direct 
postal communication, and letters between them 
make a long round before reaching their destination. 
These are blots on an otherwise wonderfully 
perfect system. 


EREORS CONCERNING ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS. 

Notwithstanding the vast strides that science has 
made of late years, it is curious to note the errors 
and misconceptions in various points of natural 
history that still linger in many parts of this and 
other countries. We may run over a few of these 
popular misconceptions. Not a few even among 
generally well-informed people still imagine that 
all Fungi are poisonous — including even the mush- 
room. Many more take it for granted that all 
serpents sting, and that the forked tongue is the 
weapon by which the ‘sting’ is given; the fact 
that it is forked seeming to afford them convincing 
proof of its deadly character. While there are 
many among the educated classes who would 
probably be puzzled if told, that there were other 
mammals besides four-footed animals and man. 

There are still numbers of persons who believe 
that a horse-hair immersed ibr a time in water 
becomes vivified and is Iransfonned into the 
curious animal known as the hair-eel ;*and who 
further imagine that this, acquiring greater thick- 
ness, becomes in process of time the common cel. 
This belief is universal among the uneducated, at 
! least of the rural population, in many parts of the 
country. Nor is it confined to them. We liave 
heard it stoutly maintained by a very intelligent 
man, of good education according to the ideas of 
education which were generally entertained fifty 
or sixty years ago ; his only argument was one with 
which, if he had not been profoundly ignorant of 
natural history, he could not for a moment have 
deceived himself. He had often seen, in ditches or 
in stagnant pools, a moving hair-like thing, exactly 
resembling a black or dark-brown hair from a 
h6rse’s mane, and no doubt it was a living thing, a7id i 
an cel/ And the other day wc read among the ! 
answers to correspondents in a weekly paper, a 
very good advice to one who had directed attention 
to this same marvel — to try the experiment for 
himself with a horse-hair. But for any one who 
seeks information in the proper quarter, there is 
I no need of such experiment ; and the needful infor- 
mation is easily obtained. A few hours spent 
in the perusal of a book or two of natural his- 
tory woijld make any man of common-sense 
ashamed that he had ever for a moment credited 
such an absurdity. Tlie natural history of the 
eel is well known ;^aTid at no stage of its exist- 
ence is it in form and appearaTicc like the hair- 
eel# The natural history of the creature called 
by this imme — the Gordius of naturalists — is also 


known. It is not a fish like the eel ; it belongs 
to a class of parasitic worms very far below fishes 
in the scale of creation. It has no relation 
either to the eel or to a horse-hair. Yet the 
ploughman looks upon it with wonder, as he 
thinks of what he believes to be its origin; 
and the boys of the village school, when they 
find it in the gutter by the roadside or millpond, 
gather around it to gaze, and assure themselves by 
ocular observation of the truth of what they have 
heard. Ought they not to hear in tlie school 
itself what would disabuse their minds of so gross 
an error ? 

The erroneous opinion that all serpents ore 
venomous is one that most probably originated 
with those who live in districts frequented only 
by the adder or viper ; but it ought not to be 
entertained even by the most ignorant of the 
peasantry where the common snake is abundant, 
as it is in most parts of England. There every 
one ought to know that the latter is liarmless, and 
that it is easily distinguished from the viper, wliicl? 
is poisonous. Curiously, too, tlie blind- worm or 
slow-worm, which, although not now ranked by 
naturalists among true serpents, but among the 
lizards, agrees with serpents in general appearance, 
and is in many places regarded with the utmost 
dread, being popularly belioveil to be as venomous 
as the viper itseli’. This is the case ccpially where 
it ifi common, as it is in many parts of England, 
and in Scotland where it is rare and found in com- 
paratively few localities. ‘.During the summer of 
1876,’ says the Bev. J. C. Wood in his Illustrated 
Natural Jlistory, ‘I passed some lillle time in the 
New Forest, and having gone round to the farms 
in the neighbourhood, begged to have all reptiles 
brought to me that were (liscovered during liay- 
inakiiig. In consecpiencc, the supply of vipers and 
snakes was veiy large ; and on one occasion a 
labourer came to iny house bare-headed, his red 
face beaming with dedight, and his manner evinc- 
ing a consciousness of deservbig valour. Between , 
his hands he held his felt hat tightly crimpled 
together, and within the hat was discovered, after I 
much careful manoeuvring, the head of a blind- j 
worm emerging from one of its folds. As I put i 
out my hand to remove the creature, the man 
fairly scrcained with hoxTor ; and even when 1 
took it in iny hand, and allowed it to play its 
tongue over the fingers, he could not believe that it 
was not poisonous. No argument could persuade 
that worthy man that the reptile was harmless, and 
nothing could induce him to lay a finger upon it ; 
the prominent idea in his mind being eridently, 
not that the blind-worm had no poison, but that I 
w'as poison-proof.’ 

Similar to the popular opinion as to the blind- 
worm is that concerning the little active slender 
lizard common in moors, and that concerning the 
eft or newt, both of which are- deemed extremely 
venomous, dangerous animals, whilst in redity 
both are quite harmless. We do not know how far I 
the error as to the lizard prevails in England, but I 
it is certainly very generally prevalent in Scotland, 
almost every rustic rlreading what he calb on ash, 
that is a lizard, nearly fis much as an ailder. And a 
similar belief, equally erroneous, prevails in France 
as to another species of lizard. As to the newt, 
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Ill 


the little beetle called the death*watch without 


the prejudice against it exists everywhere, both 
in England and in Scotland, but it appears in its 
most exaggerated form where the state of education 
is lowest. ‘ During a residence of some years in a 
small village in Wiltshire,’ says Mr Wood, in the 
work from which we have already quoted, ‘ I was 
told some very odd stories about the newt, and iriy 
own power of handling these terrible cre^itures 
without iij ju^ was evidently thought rather super- 
natural. roison was the least of its crimes ; for it 
was a general opinion among the rustics in charge 
of the farmyard, that my poor newts killed a calf 
at one end of a farmyard, through the mediumship 
of its mother, who saw them in a \rater-trough at 
the other end ; and that one of these creatures bit 
a man on his thumb as he was cutting grass in 
the churchyard, and inflicted great damage on that 
member. The worst charge, however, was one 
which I heard from the same person. A woman, 
lie told ‘me, had gone to the brook to draw 
water, when an cjfert^ as he called it, jumped out 
of the water, fastened on her arm, bit out a piece 
of flesh and spat lire into the wound, so that she 
afterwards lost her arm ! ’ 

Some birds are regar<lcd as of evil omen. One 
does not wonder tliat this should be the case as to 
the raven and the owL The colour, the habits, 
and the hoarse croak of the ra\*en may be supposed 
naturally suggestive of unpleasant thoughts ; and 
it is easy to understand how the innigination may 
be aflected by the loud hooting of the owl when it 
breaks the stillness of the night amidst the loneli- 
ness of the forest. Tlut in other cases whero no 
such explanation offers itself, superstition seems 
wholly unaccountable. Tims, in the north of 
England, where the wlieatear is not very common, 
the sight of it is supposed to presage death to the 
spectator, and the countiy-people kill the bird and 

. destroy its eggs on every op] K»rt unity. In the 

north of England also, the hoopoe has the reputa- 
tion of being an ttnlnchj bird. In many parts of 
England it is accounted unlucky to see a solitary 
magpie, but lucky to see two together. One is 
supposed to presage sorrow ; two, mirth ; three, a 
wedding ; and four, death ! 

In most parts of the United Kingdom, it is 
deemed unlucky to kill a robin, the red breast of 
the bird being attributed to its having been 
sprinkled with the blood of our Lord tis He hung 
upon the cross ; even as the cross on tlie back of 
the ass is connected in the rustic mind with our 
Lord’s entry into Jerusalem riding upon an ass. 
According to the paper in tlie Jjook of JJays^ a 
conmion saying in Suffolk is, ‘You must not take 
robin’s eggs ; if you do, you will get your legs 
broken.’ The writer of it also relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote. ‘ “ How badly you write ! ” I 
said one day to a boy in our i)arisli school ; “ your 
hand shakes so that you can’t hold the pen steady. 
Have you been running hard, or anything of 
that sort 1 ” “ No,” replied the lad ; “ it always 
shakes : 1 once hod a robin die in my hand ; and 
they say that if a robin dies in yonr hand, it will 
always shake.’” In some parts of England it is 
considered very unlucky to have no money in 
your pocket when you hear the cuckoo for the 
first time in the season. So perhaps it is, when it 
indicates the usual condition of the pocket. 

Some insects, as well as birds, are deemed 
ominous of evil. There are many, even among 
educated people, who cannot hear the ticking of 
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a feeling of fear ; and among the vulgar, the 'belief 
is universal that it presages death in the house. 
And yet it is only the male insect knocking his 
head against the woodwork as a signal to his mate. 

Jn some parts of England the elephant hawk-ipoth 
is regarded not only as presaging, but as producing 
murrain. The death’s-head inoth is regarded with 
even greater aversion. This large moth, nowhere 
very common, has markings on the back and 
thorax somewhat resembKng a skull and cross- 
bones ; hence it inspires a superstitious terror, 
and its appearance is oelieved to be the harbinger 
of pestilence and woe. The ghost-moth inspires 
similar alarm. The female is of a dull broum 
colour ; the upper surface of the male is of a 
silvery whiteness. In the evening the male 
makes his appearance, hovering over the grass 
in which the female lurks, often in churchyards 
where the grass is green and luxuriant If alarmed, 
the insect disappears in an instant, settling on 
the ground ; but by-and-by apT>ear8 again hover- 
ing over the same spot. The ignorant rustic 
imagines it to be a ghost; and even if it were 
caught and shewn to him, he would be hard to 
be persuaded that it has no occult relation to the 
dead, or that its appearance is not ominous of 
evil to the living. Perhaps the most curious of 
all the popular superstitions concerninjj insects 
(and we <jould narrate many) is one which pre- 
vails, in Suffolk at least, as to bees. It is deemed 
unlucky that a stray swarm of bees should settle 
on yonr premises, unclaimed by the owner ; it 
presages a death in the family within a year, A 
popular belief in Suffolk is that it is unlucky to 
kill a haroesfman—a long-legged spider, very com- 
mon ill the fields in autumn — because if you do 
kill one there will be a bad harvest. 

Some other errors in the natural history of ani- 
mals liavc been long and vdilely prevalent, but 
have no superstitions connected "with them. It 
will be enough merely to mention them. It is a 
common but a purely erroneous belief that the 
goatsucker and the hedgehog suck the teats of 
cows lying in the fudd— the latter being persecuted 
on that account. I'he woodpecker is ruthlessly 
killed because of the injury wliich it is supposed 
to do to trees by pecking holes in the wood and 
causing them to rot. The woodpecker pecks only 
where the wood is already decayed, which it does 
in quest of insects and their larva?, and by pecking 
out the decayed wood, prevents the gangrene from 
extending, thus doing good to the tree and not 
harm. 

The popular errors regarding plants are not so 
numerous, so wide-spread, or so remarkable as 
those regarding animals ; nor do tliey seem any- 
where to have taken so finn a hold of the minds 
of any class of the people, if we except perhaps 
tlie i)opular ideas regarding mushrooms and toad- 
stools. Many people im^no that all fungi, except 
‘ the mushroom,’ are poisonous. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear the question asked even by educated 
people coiiceming some agwridr ‘Is it a mush- 
room or a fungus ?’ — a question which shews that 
neither the meaning of the one tenn nor of the 
other is known. Every mushroom is a fungus ; 
and although the term mushroom cau never be 
applied to the minute fungi, such as. blight, 
smut, mildew, and mould, it is very commo«^ly j 
applied to many of the larger kinds. Many fungi | 
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are not only not poisonous, but are W'bolesomc 
and pleasant articles of food. Truffles and morels 
are edible fungi, and though they are found in 
England, they are not so common anywhere in 
Britain os in some parts of the continent of Europe. 
Some other species^ are also occasionally gatliered 
and used in England ; but in Scotland it may 
almost be said that none is ever gathered for 
use except the common musliroom {Ayaricus cam- 
pestris). Both in England and Scotland, however, 
far less use is made of the edible fungi than 
in France, Italy, (remiany, and other continental 
countries, where they form a not inconsiderable 
part of the food of the peoi)le during summer 
and autumn ; whilst with us, through ignorance 
and prejudice, they are allowed to rot and go 
to waste. It is proper to add, that of the 
lai^er kinds, of fungi, many of tlic poisonous 
'species are of tlie very group to which the com- 
mon mushroom belongs ; a groxip which i)ossesses 
the same general lorm and structure with the 
common mushroom — a stalk sunnoiinted by a cap, 
with gills on the umler-side of tlie cap. Some 
excuse is therefore to be made for the general 
aversion prevalent in Great Britain to all kinds 
of fungi ; and as long as we remain ignorant of the 
difference between the edible and tlie poisonous 
species, tliis aversion will naturally survive. But 
a wider diffusion of knowledge concerning the 
edible fungi is very desirable, and would enable 
many often to enjoy a cheap and agi-eeable repast. 

The superstitions connected with plants seem 
also to have possessed less vitality than those con- 
nected with animals. In fact, they have mostly 
quite died out. Perhaps the most tenacious 
of life was that concerning the rowan-tree 
or mountain-ash. Our forefathers universally 
regarded this tree as possessing a wondrous 
power of affording protection from witches and 
rrom evil spirits, and for this icason it was 
planted close by every dwelling. Nowhere wiis 
this belief more firmly entertained than in Scot- 
land. Within our recollection, an aged man who 
acted as postman in a country town in the south 
of Scotland, habitually caiTied a piece of iwaii- 
tree or mountain-abh in his pocket, as a fancied 
protection against malevolent influences. Traces 
of this superstition have now, we believe, dis- 
appeared. The rowan-tree is now cultivated for 
the sake of its beautiful clustering berries, from 
which a pleasantly bitter jelly may be produced, 
as a condiment to be eaten with roast-mutton, 
preferable to the jelly from red currants. This is 
what we call putting the mountain-ash to a better 
purpose than superstitiously canying morsels of it 
in the pocket to avert some imaginaiy personal 
injury. 

Let us hope that, by the progress of education, 
the minds even of the humblest classes of the 
people will erelong be freed from the fear of 
dangers merely imaginary, and elevated above the 
pitiful superstitions by which they are still too 
frequently enslaved and degraded. Yet it is prob- 
able that a considerable time must elapse before 
this desirable result can he fully attained. To 
many the errors with which their superstitions 
are connected, and the superstitions themselves, 
appear supported by a great weight of authority, 
such as « they have been accustomed most to 
respect— the autliority of their seniors, and of 
those who are looked upon as the oracles of their 


little circle. And if they have not instances of 
their own observation to adduce in justification of 
their beliefs, they have been assured of instances 
enough that have come under the observation of 
others. 

THE QUICHENOT LAMP-FORQE. 

A BRIEF account of this new lamp-fcrrge, included 
in ‘Useful Items From France,* ■which appeared 
in our columns (No. G68, October 14, 1876), having 
occasioned numerous inquiries as to this novel 
source of heat, a more detailed description of its 
principle and mode of action may probably prove 
acceptable. The apparatus, of which M. Quichenot, 
a French civil engineer, is the inventor, is designed 
to supply a want that has been long felt, that of a 
blow-pi] )e am.1 furnace combined, easy of transport, 
applicable to the arts, or for experimental purposes, 
ami which doe.s its work cheaply. Requiring no 
special fittings, it can be used where gas cannot, 
and yields, it may be added, a heat considerably 
greater. 

The so-called carburator, or actual larnp-forge, 
is coinpo.sed of a shell or chamber of cast-iron, 
w’ith a false bottom or double compartment, into 
which air is to be forcerl by the aid of a siuilh*s or 
circular bellows. On this shell stands an annular 
vessel of cast-iron, containing petroleum, supplied 
from a reservoir of equal level, by the help of a 
pipe. The heat of the lami)-forgc keeps the petro- 
leum in ebullition, and its vapour pours into the 
iron* carburator, mixes with the compressed air, 
and rushes burning through a large copper funnel, 
capped by a thick tube in refractory fire-clay, and 
which contains the hottest portion of the iluiiK!; 
which is then suffered to jday on the crucible or 
cupel containing the object to be heated, and which 
is burrouiided by a cover or s(;rcen, to prevent the 
cooling effects of the atmosphere. 

Tlie blow-pipe attached to the apjiaratus is a 
flexible one, the interior being fitted with a copper 
spiral reaching to within one-third of an inch of 
the nozzle, ami which renders the flame shorter 
and more compact than is the case with blow- 
pipes of the usual construction. The flame can he 
rendered oxidising or deoxidising at ideasurc. For 
solders of every kind this blow-pipe is believed to 
be w’ell adapted. The miniature lamp-forge is 
capable of melting, in ten minutes, fourteen ounces 
of copper, nickel, or cast-iron, or about twelve 
ounces of wrought-iron, Tlie lieat, therefore, is 
only equalled by that of the larger-sized table- 
furnaces fed with coke and urged by a continuous 
blast of air. But the action of tliese last-men- 
tioned furnaces is brief, and when their supply of 
fuel is consumed, time is wasted in cooling and 
recharging them. The great merit of M. Quichc- 
iiot*s invention is, that the lamp-forge can be kept, 
without difficulty, at wort for a considerable time, 
care being taken to guard against any heating of 
the petroleum in the reservoir of supply. 

We have* not been able to ascertain if these 
forges are to be seen in England ; but we believe 
that information may be had, and the apparatus 


seen, by applying to M. lo Dirccteur, Fabrique 
des Forges tie Vulcain, 5 Rue Saint-Denis, Place 
du Chatelet, Paris. 
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TO LIVE TO A HUNDRED. 
That is 'what most people would like, if it could 
be easily managed. All know that they must 
throw off ‘ this mortal coil ’ some time, but there 
are iuniuiierablc and plausible reasons why they 
wish to avoid throwing it off’ as long as possible. 
Tliey have important alFairson hand wliich require 
attention. They have children to educate and see 
out into the world. They are inbu’ested in ceitain 
public niovoments with which the ricwspai»ers arc 
rife, and would like to see how these stirring 
events terminate. They are engaged in some 
important sciontillc investigations which they are 
anxious to complete. They have realised a small 
fortune, and would like to see it gi’ow somethiug 
larger, so that they might make a decent floiirish 
Avith their bequests. And so on Avithout end. 
They have often declared that the Aveather hiis 
become so bad that life is not Avortli having. But 
on second thoughts, Avlicn things are looking 
serious, they cojikj to tlie conclusion that the 
AveathcT may be endured, and that the Avorld is 
not such a bad world after all. Dying, aa’Iio speaks j 
of dying ? The idea of such a thing is ridiculous. | 
There is a clever book of old date full of pic- 
torial illustrations called the Dance of Death. Each 
picture represents a pleasant scene in social life, 
into Avhich Death, in the form of a skeleton, im- 
pertinently intrudes liimself, and beckons a par- 
ticular individual to come aAvay ; Avhicli individual, 
considerably surprised and disgusted at the sum- 
mons, is obliged to go off, very much against his 
Avill. The moral suggested is the total unexpected- 
ness of the visit — the uncertainty of human life. 
Such books amuse people. They laugh at seeing 
a 3elf-coni])lacent person sitting at a table stuffing 
and enjoying himself Avith good things, and who, 
on chancing to look a little .aside, perceives to his 
constpmation a skeleton bowing respectfully, and 
beckoning with its bony finger to Avalk off. He is 
wanted, and must march — not a moment to stay. 
The very glass just poured out must be left un- 
tasted. Very droll, very suggestive such pictures, 
only nobody is ever benefited by them. ‘ All men 
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think all men mortal but themselves,' says the » 
l>oet. Hen perhaps do not exactly think so. But 
wliat comes pretty much to the same thing, they 
flatter themselves they will have a ‘long day.* 

No doubt they Avill live a good while yet, and it 
is as Avell to be jolly in the meantime. 

It is a curious fact, disclosed by physiologists 
who think deeply ou the subject, that society is 
very much to blame for the comparative shortness 
of life. This was not Avell understood Avhen the 
Dance of Death was Avritten. It is understood now. 
Inquiries into the laAvs of health and disease, 
along Avith statistics, make it plain that prema- 
ture decease is owing to a A’ariety of preventable 
causes. AVe arc gravely informed by Dr Farr, in 
his letter* to the Registrar-general of England, 
that the natural lifetime of man is a century ! To 
die earlier than a hundred years of age is all a mis- 
take. It is the fault of something or somebody 
or other that people die young. With a good con- 
stitution to start with, and due care in ordinary 
circumstances, life may be protracted to eighty, 
to ninety, or to a hundred. If that be what most 
people like, Avhy don’t they try ? It is very certain, 
as is observable by the newspaper obituaries, that 
latterly many persons, Avhether they have tried or 
not, lived to be upwards of a hundred years of age. 

Wc have just seen a death reported at a hundred 
and six, and a month or two ago one at a hundred 
and ten. Some of these long-lived individuals 
Avere of a humble rank in life. One or two were 
parish paupers. Occasionally we hear of negroes 
in the United States dying at a hundred and tenor 
a hundred and twelve years old, whose early life 
Avas spent in slavery. Among the arisjocracy, 
deaths .are pretty frequently reported at about 
eighty or ninety, but rarely at a hundred and 
above it. From these circumstances it may be 
iufeiTe<l that fine living does not particularly 
contribute to extreme longevity. 

The number of children who die young is 
immense. Bad nursing, neglect, Avhooping-cough, 

* This letter is appended to the Supplement to t]^ * 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report concerning Births, • Deaths, • 
and Marriages in England, 1875. 
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croup, measles, scarlet fever, small-pox, dosing with 
soporifics, cany off a large proportion. Bad air in 
close stuffy dwellings, and insufficient food, like- 
wise destroy great numbers of children, particu- 
larly in old ill-contrived towns. Only by a kind 
of good'tiuck and natural strength of fibre do 
they get beyond five years of age. That is the 
first dearance ; after which ensue the casualties 
of youth, too often brought about by carelessness. 
Latterly, Death has played great havoc among 
young and old through new developments of what 
are c^^d zymotic diseases ; or in plain English, 
diseases which originate in the fermentation of 
putrefying substances. These diseases are by no 
means new. They were known in ancient times. 
But in our own day tliey have sprung into enor- 
mous vigour, through the influence of modem 
domestic arrangements; and generally speaking, 
the finer the houses the worse have matters grown. 

In his operations, Death has wonderfully potent 
auxiliaries in house-builders ; or at least those 
who get up houses to sell regardless of sanitary 
arrangements. Pipes to carry off refuse arc 
scamped, everything is scamped. The pipes are 
ill put together and badly laid ; foul air, the result 
of festering fermentation, escapes into the dwelling. 
Diphtheria and typhoid fever arc the probable 
consequence. Much that is curious has been 
written concerning these zymotic diseases. It is 
now generally believed that the poisonous gases 
arising from imperfect pipcage in houses consist 
intrinsically of fungoid germs, which are uncon- 
sciously swallowed by the luckless inhabitants 
of the houses so aflcctecl. Whether this Germ 
theory be correct or not, the result is the same. 
By inhaling the vitiated air, we drink a kind 
of poison, which produces tlje most fatal disorders. 
In our own small way, we could speak from 
experience of this bad pipeage system, which lias 
obviously become one of the scandals of the age. 
It is enough for us to advise every purchaser of a 
house to look strictly to the condition of pipes and 
drains. If he cannot do it himself, let him procure 
the assistance of experts. What a thing lo say of 
some modem improvements, that they have ended 
in giving ns two of the greatest evils in life— foul 
air in our houses, and foul water to drink ! One 
would almost think that these so-called improve- 
ments had been ingeniously devised in the interest 
of the undertakers. 

People as we see are slain right and left by ail- 
ments which seize upon them insidiously when 
least expected. The weakest of course come off 
worst. This brings us to the fact that consider- 
able numbers possess but a feeble stamina, and are 
unable to ward off disease, even with all the apidi- 
ances o\ art. Tliey ccnie of a weakly parentage 
perhaps through several generations. Being by 
inheritance little better than an incarnation of 
beer and gin, they are absolutely bom with a 
tendency to succumb to disorders which others 
would escape. Dr Farr makes the remark, that 
our very philanthropic schemes for remlering 
succour to the afflicted tend to raise crops of 
people’ of inferior organisation. ‘The imbecile, 
.tlie dnyikard, the lunatic, the criminal, tlie idle, 
and all tainted natures, were once allowed to 


perish in fields, asylums, or jails, if they were not 
directly put to death ; but these classes and their 
offspring now figure in large numbers in the 
population.’ 

From one cause and another, it is not suiprising 
that BO comparatively few reach extreme oM age. 
The average of human life has been' extended 
through the resources of modern science, hut not 
to such an extent as might be expected, for the 
average still does not range higher than forty-five 
to fifty. Some reasons for this comparatively low 
average have been alluded to. To these may be 
addc(l the frightful deterioration of health from 
intemperance. Drinking, once a fashionable vice, 
has become a prevalent evil in the lower depart- 
ments of society, and the evil is conspicuously 
increased in proportion to an advancement in the 
gains of labour. Alcohol ! In that single word we 
have no end of premature deaths accounted for. 
The most correctly logical definition, os far as w(i 
have seen, of the physical and mental ills inflicted 
through the agency of alcohol, is that given by Dr 
13. W. Richardson in his work on the Diseases of 
Modern Life, There can be no doubt that the 
reckless abuse of this stimulant, always growing 
the more reckless, as has been said, as means are 
increased for its indulgence, has a terrible eflect on 
the increase of pauperism and death-rates. A cisord- 
ing to Dr Richardson, alcohol hfis a tendency to 
throw life off its balance — ‘A balance at the best 
of times finely set is broken in favour of death. A 
mental shock, a mechanical injury, an exposure to 
cold, a strain, a deprivation of food beyond the 
Uxsual lime of taking food ; — any of these causes, 
and others similar, are suflicient to cause an 
organic wreck, which, left to its own fate, would 
soon break up from progressive internal failure of 
vital power.' Much tliat follows on this subject 
we commend to gen(*ral attention — without, liow- 
ever, expecting that what the learned writer says 
will be of any practical avail. 

Another cause for the undue shortening of life 
which has not been yet referred to, is the intense 
mental strain prevalent among literary men, 
artists, statesmen, judges, and some other classes. 
If not a new feature in society, this mental str/iin 
is at least more conspicuous than it w’as formerly, 
because the struggle, to attain high rewards is 
greater, and more dependent on individual exer- 
tion than it seems to have been in past and less 
exacting times. In short, in derangement of the 
nen^ouH system, leading to no end of functional 
derangements in the heart, stomach, and so on, in 
all which arc found reasons why so many of oiir most 
eminent notabilities are removed ere they reach 
fourscore. They fall victims to a heedless, certainly 
unfortunate, overtasking of the brain. Medical 
men in high practice, though well aware of the 
dangers of professional exliaustion, arc not always 
exempt from the charge of being careless of their 
own health. The wiser among them endeavour to 
limit their hours of work, and nt the proper season 
retreat to the country, for the sake of invigorating 
rural sports. Rut for these precautions, the death- 
rate among London physicians would be very much 

f neater than it i.s. The late Sir Heniy Holland is 
nowTi to have greatly lengthened his days by 
habitually making long autumnal tours over the 
globe ; always returning invigorated for fresh 
work. The very common practice among people 
in business of taking a month’s holiday at the 
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Bea-side^ or some inland healthful resort — a practice 
immensely facilitated by railways and steamboats 
-—has the same beneficial tendency. As regards 
the salutaiy results of checking the mental strain 
in literary labour, we could speak from a degree 
of personal experience. We have for the last 
forty years — whether in town or country, whether 
in winter or summer — never written a line ^ter 
nine o’clock at night. When that hour strikes, 
the ink-glass is shut up, the pen and paper laid 
aside, and the mind is allowed to calm down 
before retiring to rest. The rule is peremptorily 
followed with the best consequences. 

In the varied pressure of inexorable circum- 
stances it may not be possible to be so ex- 
tremely guarded. Lives are abruptly lost, the most 
precious in the community. He, however, who 
falls in the fair fight of life, though mistaken 
has been his eageniess, may be said to fall nobly. 
It is a considerably different thing when men 
shorten their days through luxurious indulgences, 
in wanton disregard of the rules essential to the 
preservation of bodily health. Up till fifty y^irs 
of age, it perhaps signifies little how some of these 
rules are neglected, because the constitution origi- 
nally vigoi*ou.s resists or overcomes various deteri- 
orating influences. At all events, there may be no 
immediate mischief. After fifty, and more particu- 
larly sixty, Ji change has taken place. The breath- 
ing, the digestive, tlie circulatory inocesscs are less 
able to endure tear and wear. A little indiscre- 
tion may demng^e the whole machine, and bring it 
prematurely to a dead stop. 

It is woiKhu’l'iil how much may be done to 
protract existence by the habitual restorative of 
sound sleep. Latci hours, undtT mental strain, arc 
of course incompatible with this solaceinent. On 
this to]»ic Dr Richardson says it has been pain- 
ful for him to trace the beginnings of iinlmonary 
consumption to late hours at ‘ unearthly halls 
and evening parties,’ by wliich rest is broken, and 
encroaclimeiits made on the constitution. But, he 
adds, ‘If in mi«ldlc age the habit of taking defi- 
cient and irregular sleep be still iiiaiiitained, ev(*iy 
source of de})ressiori, every latent form of disease, 
is quickened and intensified. The slot'pless ex- 
haustion allies itself with all otluir jirocesses of 
exhaustion, or it kills inipcrceptihly, by a rapid 
introduction of jirematuro old age, which leads 
directly to premature dissolution.’ There, at once, 
is an explanation why many people die earlier 
than they ought to do. They violate tlic primary 
principle of taking a regiilnr night’s rest. If they 
sleep, it is disturbed. They dream all sorts of 
nonsense. That is to say, they do not slee]) 
soundly or for any useful purpose ; for dreaming 
is nothing more than wild imaginative notions 
passing through the brain while half sleeping or 
dozing. In dreaming, tliere is no proper or resto- 
rative rest. 

It is a pity that Dr Richardson, as in the case of 
other medical writers, has refrained from stating 
that the practice of late dining, always growing 
later and later, to suit fashionable fancies, is quite 
incompatible Avith that tranquU and wholesome 
night’s rest which contributes materially to a 
healthy and protracted old o^e. How can any one 
who inconsiderately sits eating and drinking till 
within an hour or two of midnight, so as to render 
refreshing sleep pretty nearly impossible, expect 
to reach eighty, ninety, or a hundred years of age ? 


Narcotics are taken to procure the much-coveted 
sleep. They give no natural repose, besides other- 
wise doing harm. It is customary to say of senti- 
ments of remorse that they ‘ murdered sleep.’ ^ 
at least said Macbeth, aud, as is known, he spoke 
from very unpleasant experience. But as things 
go, sleeplessness arises less from remorse and other 
mental affections than from physical causes con- 
nected with digestion. The stomach, to use a 
familiar phrase, is out of sorts. And in a vast 
number of cases it would be wonderful if it were 
otherwise. Just think of the habitual overtasking 
of the digestive functions and corresponding secre- 
tions, from the practice of late eating and drink- 
ing — late ceremonious dinners, which, from their 
tiresome sameness, their simpering platitudes, their 
dull insincerity, their waste of food, waste of 
time, and waste of health and comfort, can scarcely 
be said to claim a single redeeming feature. If 
that be called social intercourse, it is a downright 
sham — poor outcome indeed of the accumulated 
intelligence and inventiveness of tlie nineteenth 
century. One of the dangers of dining out iu 
ivinter arises from exposure to cold and damp 
night-air. The excuse usually made is, that of 
being w'ell wrapped up. But although that is 
right in its way, the fact is well known to 
medical practitioners that grievous mischief may 
be done in an instant of time. By a single gulp 
of cold air, or by a chill to the feet, in stepping 
from the door to a carriage, a deed may be done 
beyond the power of science to undo. Our belief 
is, "that cold caught at late dinners and other late 
entertainments is a prolific source of disorders 
that prov(i fatal. With what a thrill of sorrow 
have we lately attended the funerals of aged and 
estimable persons who gave promise of living other 
ten or twenty years, but were said to bav^4d|0<i 
after a three days’ illness, in consequence of ll^ltig 
one evening when they were out ‘ caught a -uttle 
cohl’ 

It is tolerably evident that, setting aside the 
masses who die young and in middle life, from 
ailments that art*, difficult to be warded off, length 
of days is considerably dependent on individual 
effort as regards a graceful sacrifice to the rules of 
health. The explicit statement of Dr Farr, that 
the natural span of human life is a centuiy, wDl 
to many appear startling. But calmly considered, 
a century is but a small fraction in the vast ex- 
jwinse oi' time. Years pjxss away imperceptibly. 
The man of seventy or (‘ighty can hardly realise 
that so many years have slipped over his head. In 
his own condition he feels little to impress him 
with the fiw'-t. The past has vanished like a dream. 
The evidence of advanced years consists mainly 
ill the recollection of events, recollection of places 
visited, recollection ol’ the friends and acquaint- 
ances we have lost. The past is a vista strewed 
Avilli memories, some agreeable, others saddening. 
We have worked our way as it were intu a new 
world, yet with everything going on very much as 
it did long ago, phw a happy diminution in 'the 
number of Torturations. 

The estimate formed of age ought not properly 
to depend on years. One man at seventy may 
be ill constitution not older than another at forty- 
five or fifty. All depends on the original strength of 
frame, and the way it has been treated. Heuce are 
seen lively old men, who, from their manners aad 
activity, you would say were like men of thirt}'.' 
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The hloom on their cheeks, their tasteful toilet, from the generality of * ladies ’ he had to deal with, 
their dancing?, their singing, are a kind of marvel, he added : ‘ I beg your pardon, Miss, I ’m sure. 
The explanation of the phenomenon is, that besides What may I have the pleasure of shewing you?' 
having been careful as regards temperate liabits Eor Mr Pratt prided liimself upon his ability to 
and attention to air and exercise, they have all suit his manners to his customers. 


along cultivated a cheerful view of human alfairs. 
‘ A merry heart doeth good like a medicine, but 
grief drieth the bones.' They have studied that 


* You are Mr Pratt ?' she began hesitatingly. 

* Yes, Miss ; that 's me for certain.' 

Lilian looked towards me, and I said : * Will 


text to some practical purpose. At fifty, at sixty, you allow us to speak with Mrs -Pratt ? Our 
at seventy, they have been steadily qualifying for business is with her, if she will kindly see us for 
a hundred, and it seems not unlikely (if kept ‘ a few iniiiutcs.' 

free from worry) that they will reach that desir- ‘ Mrs Pratt ! To be sure, ladies ; to be sure. Please 
able epoch — at all events, under a moderate dis- to .step this way.' We followed him into a small 
count of ten per cent., tliey may get as far as ninety, back-shop ; and after putting two chairs for us, and 
and on the morning after their decease have some- — I suppose from force of habit — placing two little 
thing handsomely said of them in the newspapers, squares of carpet at our feet, he opened a side- 
Keeping steadily in view Dr Farr's comforting door, and called out : ‘ Mother, you ’re wanted.' 
view of tlie hnatter, we shall be glad if anything Lilian, who looked very white and agitated, 
we have cheerfully ventured to suggest, has led I slii)ped her hand into mine ; I clasped it firmly, 
people to reflect that with a reason^le degree of waiting not a little anxiously for her sake, 
care they may have themselves to blame if they A slight little woman, Avith a gentle good face, 
do not ‘ Live to a Hundred.' w. c. and soft dark eyes, looking very neat in a clean 


the good woman, gathering up her parcel and ‘Yes, Miss; I know that.' 
change, and pleasantly wishing liim good-day. ‘ Do you also know that his illness terminated in 

' . Evidently Mr Pratt w'as a favourite with his death ten days ago ?' 1 said, speaking slowly, and 
customfe. 1 afterwards heard that he w'as famous carefully separating my w'ords, in order to in some 
for his jokes and good-nature, as well as a keen j measure break the shock ; for though she w'as 


eye to busin>!tas. 


not the ‘ Marian ' wc were seeking, her agitation 


* Now, ladidi^^' he went on, turning smilingly sh(*wed mo that they were in some way connected, 
towards us, as good wo)naii left the shop, an<l ‘ ]3ead ! ' she murmured — ‘ dead ! ' as she sat 
rubbing his hanefo briskly t^igethcr ; ‘ here I am gazing at us, or rather at some vision which the 
ready to go througlX it all again, though you ladies words seemed to have called up before her mental 
always get the best/of me in a bargain, you know eyes. 

you do.* Eh ' — Falling back a little as Lilian I thought it best now to go straight to the 
up her y/6il ; and even in that somewrhat point, and said : ‘ Before his deatli, Mr Farrar 
obscured lightSa^iiig that she -was very different expressed a wish that this packet should he 


lilac print gown and large white apron, came 

hesitatingly into the room. One glance at her 
THE LAST OF THE II ADDONS. shewed us that it was not she whom w'e were 
rrr & ptptj v i nr 4 v seeking. Though her slight figure made her perhaps 

appear younger than she really w’as, she could not 
As I had exi)ected, the neighbourhood through I have been much less than fifty. We w'ere for the 
which w'e were driven did not appear to be inhal)- ! moment both too much absorbed in the one 
ited by the most prosperous class of people. We i thought to speak : and aftcjr glancing timidly first 
presently found ourselves in Green Street ; and : towards her husband aiul then at us, she asked : 
when the cabman drew up before a retail shoe- ‘ Is it change wanted, .loiiatlian ?' 
maker's shop, we saw at once that there could be no ‘These ladies want to speak to you, Susan,’ he 

doubt about its being the place we wanted. The replied, looking a little surj)rised at our silence, 
name of Pratt ran up and clown, and across the Lilian flushed up, glancing jdeadingly towards 
house, in every direction, backwaids and forwards, me again. It was certainly rather embarrassing, 
and 8 idewa 3 ^s and lengthwa 3 ’s ; to sav' nothing c>f 1 1 was casting ;ibont in my mind to find some way 
a Jaige blue boot swinging over the pavement, con- I of approaching the subject without committing 
veyingthe infonnation that this was the veritable j ourselves, in the event of Iheir not being in the 
Pratt’s, and there was no other in the three king- ; secret, when fortunatelv Mr Pratt’s attention was 
doms who sold boots and shoes so good and ; called towards the shop-chior, where commenced a 

cheap, and beautiful to behold, as did Jonathan ; brisk putter of words with reference to some of the 

Pratt Telling the cabman to wait, I entered a j bargains. IVith this gentle-looking woman it would 
sort of bower of boots and shoes ftliey hung all | be much c.'Lsier to say what wc wanted to say than 
round the doorway, and were ticketed ‘ Great j with her husband, more accu.stomed to gauge the 
Bargains,' ‘ Alarming Sacrifices,’ ‘The Princesses’ | worth of worJ.s. So I ])lucked up my courage, and 
Favourite,’ and so forth), closely followed 1)3 I began*: ‘ Wc have come to 3 ^ou, Mrs Pratt, in the 

Lilian. " I liope of obtoining some infonnation' I sud- 

‘I'll attend to you in half a moment, ladic.s,' | denly thought of new tactics, and said: ‘Is the 
said a stout, brisk, good-tenipered-lookinc? jiiaii, as ; name of Farrar known to you / ’ 
he i»ut some small shoes into a parcel, ana counted ‘ Farrar ! ’ She put her hand to her side, and 
out the change to a customer at the counter, sank down on to the nearest chair, gazing at me 
adding to her : ‘ You've got the best of me again, without a word. 

Mrs Gooch, by a good threepence, that you have ! Seeing that I was at auyrate so far correct as to 
There, take 'em away quick, before I change my j be sj)eaking to the right Mrs Pratt, I went on : 
mind ! ' ‘ Perhaps you know that ^Ir Farrar has been ill 

‘ Oh, you al way’s sa3’ that, Mr Pratt/ laughed ! for some time ? * 
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delivered to the person to whom it is addressed ; 
and therefore we thought it best to bring it 
ourselves to you, Mrs Pratt* 

She mechanically took it from my hand, looking 
down at it as though she were in a dream. 

‘But,* eagerly began Lilian, ‘you see it is 
written above, “ For Marian ;** and before he died, 
dear papa told me* 

‘You are Miss Farrar!* ejaculated Mrs Pratt, 
turning towards Lilian with a strange expression in 
her eyes : a mixture of curiosity and surprise, it 
appeared to me. 

‘Yes ; I am his daughter ; and very anxious to 
obey his last request He told me that 1 have a 
sister, and wished me to be good to her. He 
meant to provide for her, and his will was })re- 
pared ; but his illness was very sudden at — the 
fast, and the lawyer did not arrive in time.* 

I hail thought "it only just to tell Lilian \vhat Mr 
Markham said, and she eagerly caught at tlie idea 
that her father had intended to provide lor the 
other. 

Mrs Pratt murmured sonicthiug about its being 
very kiml of Mr Farrar ; her eyes downcast, and 
hands fluttering about her apron-strings. 

‘We thought it best to i)rnig Ibis ourselves, Mrs 
Pratt, because wc wish to be in communicatioii 
with Marian,* I said. ‘And of course you know 
where she is. You know her, do you not P 

‘Yes, Miss,* replied JMrs Pratt. Slie siit very 
pale and still a few moments, and then \\ent on 
slowly and hesitatingly : ‘ If you really wish to see 
her * 

Lilian very earnestly assured her that she did. 

‘ Then ^^iH you jdease to cmiie this way, ladies V 
she whispered, still, I fancied, a little nervously 
and doubtfully. 

Wc rose at once, and followed her into the 
passage, up a narrow staircase, and into a front- 
room on the first lloor. One glance shewed me 
that this was very diflerent from what might have 
been expected iii Mrs Pratt’s best room — dilferent 
in the way of being very pretentious. It w’as 
in fact evidently intended to be considered a 
drawing-room, and was crowded with tawdry 
linerv, wliich not even its exquisite cleanliness 
couU\ make to look respectable. Gaudy furniture, 
gaudy curtains, gaudy vases, with rpiantities of arti- 
ficial flowers; a rounil table spread with gaudily 
hound hooks, <&c.-™all looking in such strange 
contrast with Mrs Pratt lier^elf in her homelv 


‘Will you tell us where to find my sister?* 
eagerly began Lilian, after a hasty glance around. 

‘Sister I* said Mrs Pratt. ‘ You are not ashamed 
to call her that ; or — is it that you do not know ? ’ 

‘ I have guessed that — that her mother was to 
be pitied,* said Lilian in a low voice, a crimson 
flush suffusing lier face. 

‘ And you can still call her sister ? ' 

‘Yes.* 

‘ God bless yon, dear young lady ! It *d only the 
best and purest could say that. Let me— pray let 
me.’ 

And before Lilian could prevent her, Mrs Pratt 
sank on her knees and kissed the young girl’s 
hands. It expressed all the more to me, because 
I judged that Mrs Pratt was not naturally so 
emotional as most people. She recovered her- 
self quickly too. After turning away for a few 
moments towards the window, where she stood 


wiping hep eyes, she was the same self-contained, 
quiet-looking, little woman we had first seen. 

‘ Please forgive me, ladies ; but, as you have 
guessed, 1 do know Marian Reed. Her poor 
mother was my only sister, and since her death, 
Marian has always lived with us. Mr Farrar has 
always paid very handsome for her ; and she has 
been brought up like a— lady.’ Mrs Pratt hesi- 
tated a little over the word, and added : ‘ I mean, 
compared with people like us— a deal better than 
my own little ones.* 

To gain a little time for Lilian, I asked : ‘ llow 
many children have you, Mrs Pratt ( * 

‘ We liave seven, Miss ; but I ’ve a good husband ; 

I a better man than Jonathan doesn’t breathe ; and 
business is brisk ; so we want for nothing.* 

I The latter xiart of her .sentence was meant for a 
I hint, 1 thought, and I was all the more favourably 
inclined towards her in consequence. At anyrate 
we were amongst honest peoidi;. 

‘ Is — ^Marian in the house now ? * inquired Lilian. 

‘ May I see her ? * 

Once more I noticed tlie reluctance in Mrs 
Pratt’s face, as she rex>licd : ‘Yes, Miss; I’ll go 
I and tell her.’ 

I ‘ No ; please do not tell her ; let me introduce 
myself.’ 

Mrs Pratt consented ; and to be quite honest with 
I us, did not leave the room. Standing at the open 
I door, she called out : ‘ Miss Ptecd — Marian, dear ! ’ 

I No reply. 

I ‘Marian, dear, will you idease come down for 
1 a few minutes t * 

I ‘ ^Yhat fot ? * called out a voice from some upper 
chamber. 

‘ Somebody wants to see you, dear.* 

I heard a word which seemed very much like 
‘Bother ! * and a sound as of a book thi'own down. 
Then there wiis a somewhat heavy and leisurely 
tread descending the stairs. 

‘ Well, what is it ? ’ 

A girl of about twenty or twenty-one years of 
age entered the room, looking as tiiough she had 
been disturbed and resented it. At sight of her 
my licart sank. Lilian’s sister ! This underbred 
girl, array eil in the latest style of elegance as inter- 
preted by Islington. Everything about her was in 
the extreme of j)cniiy-l'ashion-book style ; the 
largest of chignons, the flutticst of curls covering 
her forehead down to her eyebrows, tlie longest of 
ribbons streaming down her back, and the latest 
inventions in the way i>f imitation jewellery, . I 
am bound to acknowledge that she was in her way 
good-looking ; with plenty of dark hair, large 
round dark eyes, red (not pink) and white com- 
plexion; and good though large figure, and yet 

Could any one in tlie world be more disappoint- 
ing, as Lilian’s sister I 

She crossed the room, seated herself with 
drijatfe air in a lounging-chair, and playingjIifSfira’ 
biinch of trinkets, it was then the fasl^llrto call 
charni.s, upon her watch-chain, languidly 

impiired if we had come about the m«io lessons. 

‘ J3ecause I have almost made my niiiid to 
engage a gentleman. I req^uire somfehing advanced, 
you know ; and the gentleman ^o is organist at 
our church gives lessons to a seleit few, and * 

‘Are you Marian?* asked iSjliaii, white and 
trembling. \ 

‘ I am Miss Reed,* very stiffly^ returned that 
young lady. 
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‘ ThiR younjj lady is Miss Farrar/ X put in, to 
help Lilian. 

* O indeed ! ’ returned Miss Heed. 

1 saw that the name told her nothing. I know 
now that she had never been tokLher lather’s name. 

With slowly gathering colour, Mrs Pratt now 
came to my assistance. 'Mr Farrar was the 
gentleman who — paid for your schooling and all 
that, Marian, dear— the quarterly allowance came 
Ixom him.* 

‘ And who was he ? * 

'Your father!* returned her aunt, in a low 
broken voice : ' and these ladies have come to tell 

ns that he has been ill, and — and ’ 

' He is dead 1 ’ said Marian ; taking note of our 
black clothes, and becoming as pale iis one of her 
complexion could become. 

' Come ! * f thought, not a little relieved, ‘ she 
ran feel.’ But I very (|uickly found that I had 
been somewhat premature in giving her credit 
upon that account. It ia possible to feel without 
the feeling being worth very much. 1 saw in what 
w'ay she was touched, as slie went on, w ith a little 
catdi in her breath, looking from one to the other 
of us : ‘What has he left me V 
We were silent ; anti putting tlie right construc- 
tion upon our silence, she hurriedly added : ‘You 
don’t mean to say he hasn’t left me anytliing, 
after* 

Without any farther anxiety on the score of her 
feelings, 1 put iu : ‘ !Mr b'arrar has left no will. 
Miss Reed ; find all his property comes to this 
young lady— 'his daughter.’ 

‘Then I say it is mean, and sliameful — down- 
right shameful ! and * 

‘Hush, Marian, jiray; Marian, dear, you forget!’ 
pleaded Mrs Pratt, laying her hand upon the girl’s 
arm. 

‘ Am I not his daughter too ? Am I not to say | 
a word if I am left a beggar, after being always 
led on to expect to he a lady I It is .'shameful ; and 
I do not care who heais me say so !’ Flashing a 
look of angry defiance at us. 

Lilian sat gazing at her ; in her .sorrow and dis- 
appointment, utterly incapable of uttering a word. 
It had not occurred to her that she might find this 
kind of sister. She bad probably never before 
been in contact with any one like Marian Reed, 
and indeed we had both of us expected to .see a 
very different person from this. If she had been 
only poor-— anything like the children of poor 
parents jjenerally, there would have been some 
reason lor liope. Bat now ! I afterwards found 
that Mr Farrar’s very liberal allowance had been 
expended entirely on Marian Reed herself, Mr 
Pratt very decidedly objecting to accept more than 
a fair remuneration for her board and lodging ; and 
the cominand of so much money had^ Jostered a | 
. n^ral vanity and love of dress, until she had 
becStJfliC the line lady before us. j 

‘ If vNi will only he good enough to allow me j 
to expiain^you vrill, 1 think, do Mr Farrar more | 
justice, as widl as spare his slaughter, Miss Reed,’ i 
I said, in a\pric which made her turn sharjdy 1 
towards me with a look and gesture which seemed | 
to say : ‘ And Who arc you 1 ’ i 

Having succeeded ro far as to quiet her, I went 1 
on : ‘ Mr Farrai’s illness terminated rather sud- j 
denly Ht last, Miss Reed ; and the lawyer w'ho I 
.^As suDimoned did not arrive in time for the will j 
*to be signed ’ | 


‘ But he might have * 

I stopped her again. ‘ Mr Farrar did what he 
could in trusting nis daughter to carry out his 
wishes ; and you will find her only too anxious to 
do all that is right.* 

j 1 saw the round black eyes turn sharply and 
' speculatively upon Lilian for a moment ; then she 
I replied, in a slightly mollified tone : ‘ So much 
depends upon what people consider right, you 
know.* 

I saw that Lilian was battling a^nst herself, 
and longed to say to my darling : ‘Trust to your 
instinct, which is altogether against asking this 
girl to come to live with you. Whatever else you 
may do, do not yield to a false sentiment in tliis 
one thing.’ Unfortunately (or fortunately ; looking 
at the question from this distance of time, I am not 
really Riire wliich I ought to write), Lilian did not 
obey her instinct. In her anxiety lest she should 
not cany out her father’s wishes, she was' afraid to 
tru.st to her own feelings in the matter. When 
Marian a little impatiently asked : 

‘ I should like to know what i/ow call right f * 
Lilian replied in a low faltering voice ; 

‘ He wi.shed me to be good to you ; and I came 
to-day to ask yon to live with me, and — be my 
sister — for— dear papa’s sake. He has left a great 
deal of money, and quite intended you to share it.* 
‘ That is,’ 1 hastened to interjjo.sc, seeing the 
effect of the w'ord ‘share* upon the other — ‘Mr 
Farrar no doubt meant that the allowanc.e which 
you have hitJierto received should be continued to 
you, Miss Reed. 1 have reiLSon to think some- 
thing of that kind was to he done.* 

‘ I'liat would be very kind and generous. 
Wouldn’t it, Marian, dear '? ’ said Mrs Pratt. 

‘And* (I went on) ‘perhaps you would prefer 
remaining with the friends who have been so good 
to you, and going on as before. Miss Reed f* 
iiiit Miss Reed very quickly gave us to under 
stand that she did not prefer it ; though Mrs Pratt 
put in a gentle word or two on iiiy side : ‘ You 
have always been very comfortable with us, dear ! ’ 
Comfortable ! That evidently would not be 
sufficient to .satisfy Marian Reed any longer. 

‘ I have been brought up as a young latly, aunt * 
(at iiresent she had no doubts upon the point) ; ‘ and 
learned music., and French, aii<l dancing, and all 
that ; so papa mu.st have intended me to come to 
live with him some time, and it seems only fair 
that my sister should ask me. — What ’s your name, 
dear ? It seems funny my not knowing your name ; 
doesn’t it?* 

‘ My name is Lilian.’ 

‘ Lilian ! What a pretty name — quite charmong .'* 
I saw that it was to bo ; and that the only thing 
1 could now do was to gain a little delay, so I said : 
‘ Of course you will want a little time to prepare, 
Miss Reed.’ She was about to protest ; hut I 
quietly wont on : ‘ It will be necessary to procure 
mourning, and so forth.* 

‘ O yes ; I had forgotten that,* she replied, 
eyeing Inlian’s black dress, nearly covered with 
crape. ‘ Of course I shall ; * adding a little apolo- 
getically : ‘You mustn’t expect me to feel exactly 
the same n.s yon do about it, you know. Of course 
1 am very sorry, and all that ; but I do not 
remember ever having seen papa ; so it isn’t to be 
expected that I can feel quite as much os though I 
had always known him.* 

‘ No,* replied Lilian, with what I fancied to he 
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I a sigh of relief. She would have even jealously 
I resented this stranger claiming the privilege to 
I share her grief as well as her money. Hod he not 
loved her — and had she not loved him ? 

There was silence again for a few moments, 
which was broken by Marian Reed, the most self- 
possessed of any of us, for even 1, the least inter- 
ested, felt somewhat nonplussed by the aspect of 
affairs : ‘ It will take me a good week or ten days 
to get distangy mourning ; * with a glance towards 
Lilian, as she gave that evidence of having learned 
French. ‘ Suppose we say ten days V 

‘Very well,’ replied Lilian, rising. 

‘ Rut you haveu't given me the address yet, you 
know. And you must excuse my reminding you 
that there ’s been nothing said about last quarter’s 
remittance, which was due last week, and which 
1 we have been a great deal inconvenienced by not 
I receiving.* 

I hastened to put the packet into her hand. 

‘ This was placed ready for you. Miss Reed ; but 
for the address upon it we might, not have found 
you ; and 1 daresay you will find it correct.’ 

‘ O yes ; no doubt ; ’ takin<j it with a negligent 
air, ill amusing contrast with her next words : 

‘ And then tlieve ’s the mourning, you know ; that 
will have to be paid for ; and good mourning is so 
expensive.* 

‘ () yes ; of course ; I beg your pardon,* said 
Lilian, hurriedly ttiking out her pocket-book. 

‘ ’fliis is the address ; and No ; 1 find I have 

not enough money with me ; but I will send you a 
cheque when I get home, if that will do. And 
of course you will like to make some little 
acknowledgment to the friends who have been 
always so kind to you.* 

‘ Of course I should, if you send enough,* sharply 
replied Miss Heed. 

The colour rose in Lilian’s cheeks. ‘ I will send 
what you please.* 

‘Well, you couldn't say more than that, I*m 
sure,* graciously responded Miss Reed, ‘ But J *d j 
rather leave it to you.* 

‘ Will fifty pounds be enough V 

Mrs Pratt looked awe-struck ; but her niece, 
who evidently prided herself upon sany-froid, 
calmly said : ‘ 0 ye.s ; quite enough ; thank you.* ' 

‘ If you will let us know the day and train, we 
. will drive to the station to meet you,’ said Lilian, 
v Jier voice sinking lower. 

‘ Yes ; I will write and tell you when I am 
'ready, dear,* And after going through the cere- 
mony of shaking hands and biddiii" us good- 
morning, Miss Reed sank languidly back into her 
seat again, leaving her aunt to shew us out. 

As wa reached the foot of the stairs, we could 
sec into a side-room, the door of which w'as open, 
and observing some children sitting round a t^le, 
I asked ; ‘ Are these your little ones, Mrs Pratt V 

‘ Yes, Miss. Would you like to walk in ? * 

I did wish to w^alk in, and availed myself of the 
invitation, notwithstanding poor Lilian’s pleading 
look. She was, 1 knew, anxious to get away as 
quickly as possible. But I wanted to judge for 
myself as to whether the contrast between Mrs 
Pratt’s children and their cousin was as great as 
between herself and that young lady. Seven 
children, whose ages seemed to range between about 
five and fifteen, were seated round a neatly spread 
table at dinner; and though the fare seemed of 
the homeliest, they were partaking it with quiet I 


enjoyment under the supervision of an elder sistor, 
a girl of about fifteen, pretty, and fresh, and neat- 
looking in her print frock. Altogether as iftfreah- 
ing a contrast to the cousin up-stairs as could well 
be conceived. 

After one little sby blilshiug acknowledgment 
of our greeting, she attended to her business 
again. 

‘ Don’t stare at the ladies, Billy,* she whispered, 
guiding the spoonful of rice which, iii his astonish- 
ment at seeing us, he was sending over his shoulder 
towards his mouth. 

‘She’s quite a mother to them already,’ said 
Mrs Pratt, brightening up wonderfully in the 
presence of her children. ‘I can’t find it in my 
heart to let her go to service until the others are 
grown up a bit. We can’t spare Susy, can wc, 
dears ? * 

This seemed to two or three of the younger ones 
to indicate that there had been some proposition to 
take her, and that we were the dfdinquents. But 
we hastened to reassure them, and tears were soon 
dried again, though twm or three pairs of sharp 
little eyes kept watch over Susy. 

How heartily I wished that this had been the 
sister we were seeking ; this modest, good, unpre- 
tending Susy. I tliink the same thought was in 
Lilian’s mind as she wistfully eyed her. The 
tinkling of a bell sounded in some back place, and 
Susy bade one of her little brothers : ‘ Run, 
Tommy, and tell Miss Reed dinner will soon be 
ready.* 

Then I noticed a tray ready spread on a side- 
table ; and in reply to my look of inquiry, Mrs 
Pratt explained : ‘ Miss Reed * (she was evidently 
more accustomed to call her Miss Reed than 
Marian) ‘ lives up-staira, ladies, since she went for 
a year to boarding-school ; she prefers it' 

‘ And so do we,* heartily put in her husband, 
entering at the moment. ‘We bring our little 
ones up to work, ladies. They won’t get two hun- 
dred a year without earning it, and I won’t have 
fine notions put into their heads. I shall be 
satisfied, I tell them, if they grow up respectable, 
and not ashamed to look any one in the face. Miss 
Reed likes to be a fine lady, and we’ve got no 
right to object to that. I don’t take any more from 
her than what pays for her lodging and keep — not 
a j)cnny ; and of course she *s a right to do what 
she likes with the rest ; but she never pleased me 
more than when she made up her mind to keep to 
her own rooms. Excuse me, ladies ; but I *ve been 
accustomed to speak my mind, and somehow I 
always feel bound to say what my mind is, when 
Miss' Recil’s being talked about.* 

Lilian was silent. I murmured something to 
the eli’ect that I ([uite agreed with him as regarded 
making his children as much as possible inde- 
pendent of circumstances. 

‘ Miss Reed ’s going away, father,’ said Mrs Pratt. 
‘These latlies came to tell her that — the gentle- 
man is dead.* • 

‘ Dead ! * 

‘And this young lady is Miss Farrar, Jonathan. 
She has come to ask Marian to go and live with 
her.* 

It took Mr Pratt some little time to get over the 
surpise ; but I soon saw that it was not an alto- 
gether disagreeable one. 

‘ It is so good of you, dear young lady,’ mur- 
mured Mrs Pratt, who scarcely took her eyes from 
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Lilian’s face. ^ So much more than Miss Beed 
could expect.' 

‘ You may well say that, mother ! ’ ejaculated 
Mr Pratt. ‘It is more than she could e.xpect-— a 
deal. Though, to tell the truth, I shan’t be so 
very down-hearted about her going, for my part. 

We can let our rooms again, and Well, as I said 

before, I don’t want any of our young ones to grow 
up after Miss Beed’s pattern.’ At a murmured 
word from his wife, he put his hand for a moment 
on her shoulder. ‘ Mrs Pratt is more soft-hearted, 
and she naturally feels more for lier sister’s child 
than t do ; but she ’s been a good deal put upon, 
and she’ll see it’s all for the best that Miss Beed 
should go, by-and-by. I can only say that she’s 
kept true to her promise to her dying sister, and 
the girl can’t say anything to the contrary. Her 
aunt’s been a, regular slave to her, always ready to 

cocker up one, who Well, there, mother; I 

won’t say any more : what ’s gone ’s past ; and I 
hope Miss Beed will be satisfied now, that ’s all. I 
never denied but what she ’s a fine lass enough — to 
look at ; and when she ’s got all she wants in the 
way of being fine enough, I daresay she ’ll be all 
riglit. Anyhow, she needn’t be afraid of our sham- 
ing her. Business is good, and like to be ; but if 
it wasn’t, it would make no diflcrcnce ; we shall 
not run after her. If she likes to come and see 
her aunt sometimes, I think it would do her good, 
because, as I ’ve said before, Mrs Pratt ’s soft- 
hearted about her ; but even she wouldn’t be soft- 
hearted enough to run after a girl who didn’t want 
to see her.’ 

‘ Of course you will come to see us at Fairview, 
Mrs Pratt,’ said Lilian, in her earnest unmistakably 
sincere way ; ‘ and of course she will come often 
to see you.’ 

* One thing we needn’t go far to see, Miss,’ said 
Mr Pratt, who was evidently impressed in Lilian’s 
favour. ‘ I know the real thing when I see it ; and 
that’s why the Brummagem up-stairs doesn’t go 
down with me. There — there ; 1 ’ve done, mother. 
Ciood-day, ladies ; and thank you kirully, fur us.’ 

And after shaking hands uuth I^Irs Pratt and her 
children, Lilian pressing her purse into Susy’s 
hand, we took our departure, escorted to the cub by 
Mr ftatt. 

. ‘ONE SHILLING.’ 

One of the eighteenth-century poets exclaims in a 
burst of enthusiasm how ‘ happy is the man who, 
void of cares and strife, in silken purse or leathern 
pouch retains a Splendid Shilling.’ Then, poor 
fellow, as if overcome with the prospect, he dwells 
on the various pleasures "which the splendid shilling 
was able to realise. Had he lived exactly a hun- 
dred years later, his j>oem might have been ten 
times the length, for what a vast variety of things 
may be enjoyed or purchased for a shilling is now 
a matter of daily wonder. The penny still keeps 
its ground in small matters. So does the sixpence. 
But these inferior coins, as well as those of higher 
denominations, are nothing in point of popularity 
to the shilling. Looking to its growing importance, 
we would recommend every one to have always a 
shilling ready in the pocket. He will hardly 
walk a hundred yards in any busy thoroughfare 
without seeing how the shilling may be laid out 
to advantage. ‘Price One Shilling,’ ‘Admission 
Onti Shillmg/ stare us in the face in all directions. 


‘ Price One Shilling ' is very observable at the 
booksellers’. Shilling hooks crowd the railway 
book-stalls in profusion ; not merely garish volumes 
of sensational fiction in gaudily printed covers^ 
but standard works in good type on good paper. 
Gilt-edged leatlier-bound Bibles and Prayer- homes ; 
the plays of Shakspeare ; the poems of Scott, 
Byron, Bums, Cowper ; the novels and romances 
of Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Lytton, .Cooper — the 
completeness of many of these shilling works is 
remarkable. Monthly magazines have in most 
pari abandoned the old half-crown standard, and 
liave come into the shilling circle. Shilling 
atlases of maps, useful for schools, are becoming 
plentiful. Stationery pays a like homage to the 
silver coin in the neatly arranged packets and 
boxes of paper and envelopes, the boxes of colours 
and of drawing instruments, the fitted writing- 
cases for emigrants and soldiers, the grosses of 
steel i^ens (reminding the older among us of the 
days when steel pens were chaiged a shilling eacli), 
the pen-knife with an ever-pointed pencil at one 
end, &c. Published music displays a similar 
I tendency towards the shilling in collections, after 
I the copyright sheets have had their day. The gems 
of an opera, with the words in two languages ; 
the great symphonies of Beethoven ; the charming 
Ludiir ohm Wurter of Mendelssohn ; the books of 
instruction for the cliicl* musical instruments — all 
arc made up into shilling worths to an extent that 
has attracted the attention of most of us. 

Go on a leisurely ramble through the principal 
streets, and sec how multi larioiis are the indica- 
tion> ill the same direction. The shilling razor is 
now a really serviceable article, made to shave as 
well as to sell (the gross of green spectacles, 
bought by the Vicar of Wakefield’s son Moses, 
were, as we all remember, made to sell only). 
Shilling telescopes arc in the windows, as arc 
shilling thermometers and shilling microscopes ; 
shilling spectacles are to be had by those who 
need them, and shilling eyeglasses by fast gents 
who do not. The smallest retailed portions of 
some beverages arc priced a shilling, as are the 
largest of others. A shilling, paid by a simple- 
ton of either sex, purchases a mystic delineation 
of character from handwriting. When the verger 
or some other official has shewn you the archi- 
tectural and monumental curiosities of a cathedral ; 
or an old dame has escorted you through the ruins 
of an abbey or castle, telling her talc of marvel as 
she goes ; or a domestic hius taken you through the 
princii)al rooms of an old country mansion — a 
shilling is, more freciuently than any other coin, 
the honorarium awarded. Sliilling hat clubs, 
clothes clubs, coal clubs, goose clubs, ivatch clubs, 
&c. are rather plentiful in the metropolis — specula- 
tions in which working-men think they lay out 
their money to advantage ; but do they ? The 
shilling has been long used by the recruiting 
sergeant wherewith to secure fresli additions to 
the ranks. A shilling dinner, provided by a 
‘Bestauraiit Company, Limited/ had a struggle 
for existence some time back ; but beef at ten- 
pence a pound put an end to it A shilling is 
(practically) the smallest cab &rc. Oaths, till 
lately (we hope they are not so now), wore a 
shilling each in some judicial proceedings, and^ 
not unfrequently, dear at the price. 

Nor arc fine-art and professional investments 
any less within the iutlaence of tlie mighty 
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shilling. There are many varieties of the Shilling 
Art Union, in which persons do a little quiet 
lottery-gambling under the guise of art. Shilling 
lessons in various accomplishments are given by 
persons whose pecuniary means are not up to the 
level of their professional aspirations. A killing- 
worth of postage-stamps, if you believe the adver- 
tisers (which you had better not), will initiate you 
into ‘a light and genteel employment.’ Shilling 
photographs constitute quite a world in themselves 
m our shop windows ; and it is amusing to see the 
impartiality with which princesses, bishops, swim- 
ming-men, pets of the ballet, poets, clergymen, 
criminals, tragic actresses, monastic brothers, acro- 
batic brothers, and opera stars are admitted. 
Shilling photographs are to he had so minute that 
a shilling microscope is necessary to render them 
visible. 

Little less general and varied is the announce- 
ment ‘Aidraission One Shilling.’ There may be 
select accommodation at higher terms in some 
instances, and ‘back scats* at lower terms in 
others ; but a shilling marks the most prevalent 
charge. We have pretty well outlived the shilling 
panoramas, dioramas, cosmoramas, and needle- 
work exhibitions ; nevertheless, a constantly in- 
creasing sup])ly of other kinds tempts the public. 
The Royal Academy, tlie summer and winter 
exhibitions at tlie llritish Institution, the French 
Gallery, the German Gallery, several W’ater- 
colour exhibitions, are each ‘One Shilling;’ as 
are likewise special pictures of note, ancl the 
collected works of particular artists. If we Ipng 1 
for a little science made ejisy, a shilling will | 
unlock the gales of the Polytechnic Institution, 
the Zoological Gardens, Westminster Aquariuiii, 
and many another place. Perhaps the best 
sliillingwortli is the Crystal Pahuje ; but it is 
only necessary to glance down tlic advertising 
colufnns of the daily papers to see how varied are 
the temptations of a similar kind, all alike in this 
if in no other particular — that a shilling secures 
admission to any and all. Shilling i)romeiiade 
concerts are quite notable ; while classical and 
choral concerts are likewise brought within the 
same category. Shilling ‘ Fntertaiuments,* as they 
are called — neither thc'atres nor operas, neither 
exhibitions nor concerts, hut comprising something 
of two or more of these— are now so numerous 
amongst us that they cannot easily be counted ; 
black (or blackened) minstrels, J^sjxhos and other 
automata, conjurers, music-halls, monopolologuo 
entertainments, Tom Thumbs, ‘ 'I’wo-heuded Kight- 
ingales,* &c. 

These characteristics of everyday life and its 
doings are to a considerable extent applicable to | 
most of the great towns of England ; but we are 
treixting them in special relation to the widely 
stretching and ever-growing metropolis. And this 
leads us to draw attention to a circumstance which 
renders shilling entertainments and amusements 
more and more accessible every year. In days 
which some among us will remember, London 
attractions were available to few except those 
who for the time sojounied within its limit. No 
suburban railway trains, few suburhan omnibuses, 
and still fewer stage-coaches, there was a deficiency 
in the means for bringing the public to the central 
regions of the metropolis, and of taking them home 
again when the day’s pleasuiing was ended. It 
is not loo much to say that, for all practical pur- 


poses of locomotion, Kensington and Westbournc, 
Kennington and Walworth, Hackney and Step- 
ney, Holloway and Kilburn, were farth^ out of 
town then than Richmond and Croydon — n^, 
Windsor and Gravesend — are now. Saying noth- 
ing of omnibuses and cabs, we are within the 
truth in stating that a hundred railway stations 
are easily reached from the metropolis by trains 
starting at eleven or twelve o’clock at night at 
cheap fares. What is the consequence ? The 
father of a family can arrange for wife and senior 
children ( juniors of course included in the panto- 
mime season) a visit from the near suburbs and 
the more distant environs, to places of interest in 
the metropolis ; knowing that there will be the 
means of returning home after the enjoyments of 
the evening are ended. How this tells upon the 
shilling will he readily understood by those who 
know the prevalent prices of admission to public 
places. 

May we not find a clue to the solution, at the 
Mint ? AVe all know that it is more convenient 
to make our payments, so far as possible, in one 
coin than in two or more, let it be of gold, silver, 
or copper. Now, as a matter of ascertained fact, 
the Mint produces a larger number of shillings 
than of any other denomination of silver coin. 
For instance, in ten recent years, twenty-six million 
shillings were produced at the Mint, against seven- 
teen million sixpences and nine million florins — 
the other silver coins being relatively fetv in num- 
ber. Why it is that the Mint puts eighty-seven 
ami a quarter grains of sterling silver into each 
and every shilling, and never deviates from that 
(piantity (rigorously 87*27272 grains), we are not 
here called upon to inciuire ; but unquestionably 
the determination exerts some effect on prices, 
within the limit, at any rate, of the matters 
discussed ill the present article — intensified by 
the predominiujce of this particular kind of silver 
coin over others. If wo xvere to abolish the 
shilling from our coinage, and to substitute the 
franc (worth about tciipencc), there is much reason 
to believe that xve should gradually change from 
‘Price One Shilling’ to ‘Price One Franc;* and 
the same with ‘ Admission’ instead of ‘ Price.’ Very 
likely we should receive less in quantity, lek 
nundier or less dimensions, of articles or enjoy- 
ments included in each purchase ; but this would 
bo borne with more patience than a change in 
the opposite direction — in other xx’-ords, it would 
1)6 found more easy to adjust our dealings to the 
altered value of the coin, than to give the trouble- 
some amount of one franc in silver plus twopence 
in copper or bronze to make up a shillingworth ; 
for a dislike to ‘bother’ is prevalent with most of 
ii's. Rut how about ‘Admission One Franc?* 
Should we obtain only five-sixths as much itistruc- 
tioii or amusement as we now obtain ; and if sa 
in what manner xvould the curtailment be carried 
into effect ? AVoiild the shilling gallery^ for in- 
stance, share in the enjoyment of less splendour 
and less fun when it become a franc gallery ? 
Would a franc concert-caterer give a smaller 
number of songs, and the Polytechnic give fewer 
dissolving views and scientific lectures on each 
evening ? 

A subject of much solicitude to the financial and 
commercial world just at present may, for aught 
we can tell, be wrapped up in this very problqpi. 
The price or value of pure or bullion silver has 
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falleu materially. The purchasing power of (say) California, it being difficult in any part of England 
an ounce of silver is less than it was a year ago, as to grow trees successfully at a greater elevation 
compared with ^Id and with general commodities ; thau a thousand feet above sea-level, and seldom 
and perchance ue amount of ^ value received’ may at that. Beaching the spot where the large trees 
have to be readjusted to our friend the shilling in grew, the Baron and his companions began to 
some way not at present perceptible. observe various trees fallen on account of age or 

A question has been asked, What is the real or the force of the winds, while at the same time 
intrinsic value of a shilling ? and a good question infant trees were springing spontaneously up, and 
it is, like the late Sir Robert Peel’s, * What is a which, after growing for hundreds of years, will 


pound?’ The matter seems simple, but it inti- 
mately involves many important considerations. 
So far as concerns the Mini, the government, or 


erish in their turn. Of the trees generally, the 
laron says : 

‘ The Big Trees of Mariposa well deserve their 


the state, the value of a shilling is honestly ex- | world-spread reputation. A law lately passed, and 
pressed ; no profit is made on its manufacture ; on I voted unanimously by the legislature, shelters 
the contrary, a certain sum has to be provided tliem both from speculation and from the devas- 
annually out of the general taxation of the country, tation of the mining companies. Unfortunately, 
to make up a small deficiency. The cheinicid and however, it cannot protect them from the ineen- 
mechaniciii processes of coining cost so much, the diary lires of the Indians. But none of these ti*ecs 
unavoidable (though trifling) waste amounts to so can be cut down. There are more than four liun- 
much, the wear of the coin costs so much fur dred, wdiich, thanks to their diameter of more than 
recoming after a few years, and so much for thirty feet, tlieir circumference of upwards of 
putting in new silver to make uj) the deficiency ninety feet, and their height of more tlian three 
from ^ light weight ; * and all these items swell the hundred 1‘eet, are honoured with the appellation 
cost of the shilling to the Mint. If the coin were of the Big Trees. Some of them have lost 
made much below its intrinsic value in j)urc silver, their crown and been in part destroyed by fire, that 
it would not pass on the continent ; if above, it scourge of Californian forests. Others, overtlirown 
would be melted down as bullion ; and thus the by tempests, are lying prostrate on the soil, and 
Mint or the state has many points to consider in are already covered with those parasitic creeping 
the matter. A bronze penny pays its full expense plants wliicli arc ever ready to crop up round 
of manufacture ; a gold sovereign and a silver these giant corpses. One of these huge hollow 
shilling do not. Whether, at the present time, trunks makes a natural tunnel. We rode through 
when the Mint can buy silver bullion and old it in all its length on horseback without lowering 
silver at a cheaper rate than was the case a few oui; heads. Another, still standing and green, 
years ago, the silver coinage just now pays its own enables a horseman to enter it, turn round, and 
expenses, is a question on which possibly the go out of it by the same opening. These two 
Master of the Mint may have something to say trees form the great attraction of the tourists, 
in bis next annual Report. Like the Russian pilgrims in Palestine who have 

bathed in the Jordan, the tourists, after having 

TTTP Ttm TTfrra of AfAPinnciA passed on horseback through the tunnelly trunk of 

THE BIG TREEb OF MARIPOSA. interior of the other, 

M. LE Baron De HPbner in his, interesting work strong in the consciousness of having done their 
A liamble Bound the World, gives an account of duty, think of nothing but instant departure. The 
an excursion from San Francisco to the Yosemite greater pai t of these trees are marked by the 
Valley, in the Sierra Nevada, for the purpose of inscriptions of diflerent celebrated persons. One 
seeing what are knowm as the ‘ Big Trees of Mari- of them bcarj) the name of Ferdinand de Lessens, 
posa.’ It is a toilsome jouniey by stage- wagons ‘ Tlie Big Trees, w ith their smooth, dead-red 

with relays of horses, through a wild country, and trunks and short horizontal branches, are of a 
the distance going and rciuming is four hundred coniferous race, well known in Europe. One sees 
and forty miles. The journey took place in June, specimens in all our botanical gardens and in most 
when the weather was fine, as it generally is in of the pinetums ” of private persons. The first 
California near the coast of the Pacific. At the discoverer, an Englishman, gave them the name, 
rancho or farm establishment of a hospiteble which has stuck to them iii Europe, of Welling- 
planter, the wheeled carriages coubi go no larther, Ionia. This name, which was offensive to the 
and the jJarty w^ere provided with little Indian Americans, was changed by them into Sequoia 
horses, harnessed and saddled in the Mexican gigantea, after an Indian chief of Pennsylvania, 
fa.shion, to complete the excursion. There were who distinguished himself by his kindness to 
now, howrever, only a few miles to be travelled. tbe whites and by his civilised liabits. These 
The Big Trees of Mariposa, which are reported to Sequoias would have a far grander eftect to the 
be the most gigantic trees in the world, were dis- eye if they were isolated, instead of being crowded 
covered as lately as 1855. The stories told of with other trees, many of which have attained to 
their gigantic dimensions seemed almost incredible, almost the same size. Without the help of a 
It w^as represented that they exceeded in height guide, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
the tallest church steeples ; were in fact as high distinguish them from one another. The great 
as the top of St Paul's in London, and that is three indefinable charm of tliis spot lies in the poetic 
hundred and fifty-six feet, reckoning from the beauty of the site and the extraordinary fecundity 
marble floor to the cross. Another circumstance of nature.’ 

that seemed surprising wus that these marvellously The Wellingtonia gigantea, or Mammoth pine, 
tall teees grew in a valley among mountains, at as it is sometimes called, is a tree perfectly hardy 
a height of eight thousand feet above the level and of rapid growth. Its leaves resemble those of 
ofifhe sea. Such a circumstance in itself conveys the Arbor vit4P. Introduced by seeds into Great 
an impressive idea of the magnificent climate in Britain, it is grown successfully as an ornamental 
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tree^ though wo have not yet had suflEiciont experi- 
ence to sa^ whether it will attain anything like 
the dimensions and height it does in Calimmia* 
We planted one in 1865, when it was about a foot 
high, and now it has attained a height of twelve 
to thirteen feet. It grows about a foot in the year. 
We watch its progress with considerable interest. 


MRS PETRE. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IT. 

‘Twelve hours afterwards Janet Heath was stunned 
and horrified to hear, from a strange source, that 
Mrs Petre was dead — had died in the middle of the 
night from an overdose of laudanum. Fortunately 
for Janet, the woman who lived next door to her 
cottage was possessed of great good sense ; and wlien 
Janet rushed into her house wuldly denouncing 
Mrs Danton, Mrs Dixon said : “ Just have a care 
what you say ; if her heart is anything like her 
face, you ^11 have a slippery customer to deal 
w’ith in Mrs Danton. There ’ll be an inquiry, and 
plenty chance to sjieak then.” 

‘ Rut Janet, though cautioned, went straight up 
to Hilton Lodge, did not pause to be announced, 
but walking into the dining-room, faced Mrs 
Danton, who, with an air half-defiant, half-cring- 
ing, said : “ This is a sad business ; isn’t it 1^’ 

VSad?” cried Janet; “shameful. How did it 
happen i How could it have happened ? ” 

“ All overdo.se of laudanum,” returned Mrs 
Danton. 

“Laudanum!” exclaimed Janet, a ne>v light 
flashing across her. “ What was that the doctor 
said to you yesterday about the laudanum J I 
did not hear your answer.” 

“You were not meant to hear my answer,” 
resjiondod Mrs Danton, who hringing her evil face 
upon a level with Janet’s, and tapping her sharply 
on the shoulder, added : “ Y ou don’t come here 
to censure me.” Her look was so lerrible, Janet 
said she felt her knees tremble beneath her ; she 
involuntarily turned away whilst ;Mrs Danton 
added : “ It is not iny wish that Mr Aubrey 
Stanmore should be made acquainted with this 
event, I will communicate with Mrs Petro’s 
friends, I warn you of my severest displeasure 
and vengeance if yc»u inform him.” 

‘ The w'ords fell blankly upon Janet’s ears ; she 
slmiily left the room and made* her way up to the 
d^a^Ying-room, where lay all that was mortal of 
her poor old friend. 

‘ Meanwhile the authorities came upon the 
scene ; and now I must endeavour to be very 
explicit. You know no body can be buried with- 
out a certificate from the doctor as to the cause 
of death ; and on this occasion ATrs Danton knevr 
a coroner’s inquest would be absolutely necessary. 
But in the meantime a letter was speeding up to 
the Aubrey Stanmores, written in wild excitement 
by Janet, simply stating that Mrs Petre w\as dead ; 
that they said it "was from an oveidose of laud- 
anum taken by herself ; but added Janet : “ I was 
with her half an hour before she is said to have 
taken it, and I never saw her cabner or more 
sensible. Pray, do something ! ” concluded Janet, 
“for all is not right.” 

‘ Mr Stanmore’s first step was to proceed at once 
to his solicitor, an extremely vrorthy man, who, on 
hearing the circumstances, at once consented to 


start for Lynton, whither he was accompanied 
by both Aubrey and his wife. They j'udged it 
prudent, after seeing Janet, to go direct to the 
doctor’s^ house, in order to ascertain particulars 
from him, as, from Aubrey’s position with his 
aunt, it was not quite easy for them to go direct 
to lier house now she was dead, when she had 
not received them there during her lifetime. How 
vividly did Aubrey now reciiil his last interview 
with her, when Sirs Danton was absent ; how 
he had knelt down by her side and heseeched 
her to send her off, and in her place to install 
the faithful Janet. “When Arthur Dumarestpie 
comes home,” had been her feeble promise ; and 
now, how true his words to his wife and Janet 
had turned out : “ That woman will never let my 
aiiJit live until Arthur Dumaresque comes home,” 

‘ This doctor whom they were about to visit was 
a new importation to Lynton. He had obbiined 
a fair share of practice, but it was more than 
doubtful how long he would continue to retain it, 
for neither his manner nor his appearance was 
in his favour. However, the Htanmores and 
Mr Westmoreland the lawyer merely knew that 
he had attended Mrs Petre ; anti it was simply to 
hear his account of the melancholy alfair that they 
troubled him with a visit, 

‘ Much to their amazement, nothing could have 
been more brusque or discourteous than Dr 
Harper’s manner. He received them in the most 
extraordinary way, and flatly refused to be, as he 
called it, “ interrogated ” as to the circumstances of 
Mrs Pelrc’s death. 

“ Had you ordered the laudanum ? ” asked Mr 
Westmoreland. 

“ No ; I had not,” he answered. “ I knew noth- 
ing about it till I was sent for, and told to bring 
the stomach-pump.” 

“And how had she taken itT' pursued Mr 
Westmoreland. “ Who bought it ? Whore was 
it got ? ” 

“1 tell you I am not going to be questioned; 
the inciuiry will give you all particulars and 
without even the civility of a bow to the Stan- 
mores, he ushered them out of his room. 

‘The pobce-otfice was the next place to be 
visited. There every question was answered with 
alacrity and politeness, and the following par- 
ticulars given by tlic constable whose duty it 
was to ascertain the facts where such occurrences 
took place. The inquiry, he told them, was fixed 
for the following day. "The jury were all sum- 
moned ; and the coroner, at some inconvenience ,to 
himself, had consented, in onler to accommodate 
the relatives of the late Mrs Petre, to allow it to 
take place at the house. 

‘ It appcjircd that Mrs Danton had. lodged the 
following statement with tlie constable : About 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after Janet 
Heath had left, the drawing-room bell rang 
violently ; the housemaid — ^the old woman I have 
described — went to answer it ; but before she could 
get up-stairs it jjealed again. Mrs Petre was sitting 
in her chair when she entered, and said : Send 
Danton up to me.” 

‘Daiitoii'-who always raged at this abbrevia- 
tion — accordingly went up->>5tairs ; and on getting 
into the drawing-room, Mrs Petre exclaimed, hold- 
ing out a large bottle : “ See what T havn done I 
1 have emptied this bottle of laudanum. W^at 
eficct will it have 1 ” • • 
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“ It will make you drowsy ; you must keep the jury and identified by Aubrey Stanmore, pro- 
awake,” replied Dauton. ceedinga fairly began. It was a long low-roofed 

‘ It was a bottle capable of holding four ounces room, with a narrow table, ,at the head of which 
of laudanum, which, according to Mrs Dauton’s the coroner sat ; close by him were the solicitor, 
testimony, Mrs Petre had herself bought a few one for the Stanmores, the other for Mrs Danton ; 
days before, for the purpose, it was sui)pQsed, of on one side of the table were the jurymen ; 
applying to her rheumatic limbs. whilst at the end of it were standing a group of 

‘Mrs Petre, whose horror of death was well oliicials, a police inspector ; and the summoning 
known, at once exhibited the greatest alarm, constable, whose duty it was to call 'the witnesses 
“Send for the doctor — send for the doctor !” was separately, and to hand them the Bible to kiss 
her entreaty ; and Mrs Danton sent the housemaid whilst the coroner rapidly read over the required 


—the old woman wdio was supposed to wait on 
Mrs Petre — off in the carriage, which happened to 


‘ The Stanmores were in the waiting-room with 


be at the door tlien ; not direct to Dr Harpei*’s Janet Heatli, Avhenin walked Mrs Dauton, alone ; 
house, but to another vaiient'Sf “to sec if he was her cadaverous face looking yellower and more 
there at that house the housemaid lingered, and repulsive than ever, her black eyes glancing from 
it was not until fully three-quarters of an Jiour had side to side, betraying a nervousness she evidently 
elapsed that Dr Harper reached Hilton Lodge with tried hard to conceal. 

the stomach-pump. For that three-cpiarters of an “ Would she go out alone ? ” wondered Mrs 
hour surely a strict account would be required at Stanmore. “ Would nut the Jiand of tlio la\y be 
the inquest. upon her, and the death of the poor old lady 


‘Mrs Petre lingered on until the middle of the | avenged V’ Who could tell ! 


night, by which lime several of Mrs Dan ton’s 


^ But at last all was in readiness. Mrs Stamnoro 


relatives had arrived upon the scene — notably one ! not being required as a witness, was ushered first 
who volunteered the information that previous to into the room, and accommodated with a seat by 
the old lady’s deiith she liad stood in readiness, the coroner. Aubrev was then called, nicndy to 
handkerchief in hand, ready to tie up the poor old identify the body. Jt was that of Mrs Petre his 
^ace. I aunt. Tlie last lime ho had scon her she was in 

‘ However, to be as brief as possible. The Stan- . good health. Her money matters w’ere arranged 
mores were so completely convinced that there hati by Mrs Dauton, of whom she intended soon to got 
been foul play, that, by dint of strenuous exertions, I rid. And a host of other information quivered on 
they succeeded in persuading the coroner to defer | his lips, when the coroner dismissed him. 
the inquest until the Monday, Janet must be • ‘-Then came the hou'^emaid, Margaret Penn, who 
called as a witness ; and Mr Stanmore, as the stated she Wius in Mrs Petre’s service part I v as 
nearest relative, declared that he must identify the nurse partly as housemaid. Site knew Mrs Petre 
body. Accordingly, the constable who had pre- ‘ ha<l bought the laudaiuim to ruh her rhenmatie 
viously arranged witli Mrs Danton for the imme- . limhs with. She liad noticed Mrs Petre had taken a 
diate inquest, proceeded to the house ; now anxious j small quantity on tin* preceding night, and fearing 
to elicit further particulars, and also to intimate to ■ danger, had carried the bottle down to Mrs Danton” 
her the postponement. He wanted the second | who, uncorking and ta'^ting it, had said : “Take it 
bottle — for Mrs Danton had stated the laudanum | back and place it wJi'.re you found it, so that 
had been purchased in separate ones. That was :\lrs Petre may not miss it accordingly she did 
not forthcoming. It had been broken or mislaid ; | so. She verified Mi-s Danton’s first statement to 
so only one — a good-sized one without any label — I the constable, that soon after Janet’s dcpart»irc Mrs 


was handed over to him. 

‘Upon informing her of the new arrangement, 


I Petre’s bid! had rung twice ; that on answering it, 
; however, Mrs Petre had exhibited nothing unusual 


Mrs Danton started violently, but recovering her- | beyond a demand for “ Danton.” Danton ha(i gono 
self, said to a relation of her own, in a bait aside, . up, and soon afterwards called Margaret, telling 
but quite audibly : “ I know who is at the bottom . her Mrs Petre liarl accidentally taken some lauda- 


of this, but I shall know what to do.” 

‘ The constable then left ; and Mr Stanmore mean- 
while ivas not idle afi regarded efforts to collect all 
the evidence he could relative to his aunt’s death. 


num, and desired her to go fur the doctor. That 
was all she knew. 

‘ The doctor’s evidence was the next taken. He 
had merely attended Mrs Petre for a slight cold. 


The case appeared a very clear one to him. Mrs , He knew she had got some laudanum to rub her 
Danton had, if not all his aunt’s bonds in her own i limbs with. She wjis an old lady, siifl’ering from 
name, at anyrate a sum of money in amount quite | considerable depression of mind, and somewhat 
impossible to guess at. Mrs Petre had declared j feeble in body. He had been called in to see her, 
her intention to get rid of her, and Major Duma- | having received a message to say she had tiiken an 
resque was coming home shortly, ‘when a proper j overdose of laudanum. He took the stomach-pump 
account w'oiild no doubt be demanded ; and w’ith j and applied it ; but she was too far gone. No 
Mrs Petee’a aid, all would have to be disgorged, emetics had been admiiiisten^tl previous to his 
and Mrs Dauton would return to her old life of arrival. The amount she had taken was not 
needy dependence, with only censure and disgi-acc sutffeieut to act as its own emetic. She was 
attached to her. There was no lack of motive ; and sliglitly conscious w'hen he saw’ her, and gave him 
looking at the case in any light, nothing could to understand that she had herself taken the dose. 


seem more conclusive than "it was. 


He did all he could for her; he considered she 


‘ Monday soon came ; and at eleven o’clock the ha<l died from narcotic poisoning, 
coroner with his twelve jurymen assembled in the ‘ Then came — not tlie person from wdiom Mrs 
best pail our of the Itoyal George, amidst ^eat Petre was supposed to have bemght the laudanum — 
^.fitement 5^ the witnesses collected in an adjoin- but the partner in the establishment, who, strange 
ing room'; and after the body bad been viewed by to say, read his evidence from a paper he produced; 
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eliciting thereby a disapproving remark from j 
several of the iurymen, who truly said where only 
truth was to be told, there was no occasion for 
written papers. It was merely to state that Mrs 
Petre, or a lady whom he understood to be Mrs 
Petre, bought the laudanum iu two separate 
quantities at his establishment. 

‘ Then came a surgeon who had made a post- 
mortem examination. The deceased had died of 
narcotic poisoning. He went into various medical 
details of no interest, as the cause of death was 
clear ; but one remark seemed to startle the jury- 
men, >vho listened with the most praiseworthy 
attention. The hands of the deceased were bruised 
and discoloured, and the little finger of the right 
hand blackened. This he accounted for by their 
having been “ flecked with a towel to try to keep 
deceased awake. 

* Janet Heath was next called. Nothing in the 
world could have been more convincing or more 
conclusive than her evidence — the clear and art- 
less manner in which she gave it — her open, honest 
grieved face, as she described her last interview 
with her mistress — detailing her own horror at 
hearing of the death, and depicting Mrs Petre’s 
2)Osition with Danton ; her ])ennili*ss state ; the 
neglect and unhappiness she sull'ered from, but 
how at length Mrs retre seemed to have summoned 
iij) courage to dismiss her custodian, whose presence 
was anything but conducive to her comfort. She 
dwelt u 2 >oii her last visit ; upon Mrs Petre’s re- 
in ^’ks regarding Major Duiuaresq lie’s return; on 
her kindly incntiou of Mr and Mrs Aubrey Stau- 
iiiure ; in fact, nothing seemed wanting. 

‘Janet Heath was dismissed ; and then came the i 
witness, Mrs Selina Danton. A suppressed mur- 
mur ran round the room as she entered, ghastly 
pale, her great black eyes seeming almost to be 
starting out oJ’ her head ; but she advanced boldly 
enough to the table — kissing the Holy Book 
audibly — took the oath, and amidst the pro- 
foundest silence, gave her evidence. She was a 
cousin of the deceased. She managed lier afl’airs. 
Deceased was subject to flts of great depression. 
She was not quite unable to manage her money 
matters, but preferred deputing her to do so. Her 
will was in favour of Major Dumarcs(j[ue. She had 
asked her for some money to buy the laudanum. 
She had given her three shillings. Margaret had 
mentioned she liad touched the bottle ; and she, 
the witness, had — never dreaming of the conse- 
quences — desired her to replace it. 

“ Did the witness think deceased had taken it 
accidentally, or did she think she had deliberately 
meant to destroy herself '{ 

‘ The witness answered that she most unhesitat- 
ingly, and before the corpse itself- a most un- 
necessary addition — could swear that deceased had 
deliberately taken the fatal draught, meaning to 
commit suicide. She then proceeded to state, that 
when deceased had first sent for her, she had said : 
“Danton, look hero ; I have taken all this point- 
ing to the empty bottle, “ This will tell you 
why.”— “Here is niy proof,” concluded Mrs Danton, 
as with a theatrical gesture she waved in her hand 
a letter, which she began to read, and which was 
to the effect that the writer, Mrs Petre, was dying ; 
that her Ufe had been a most unhappy one. A few 
sentences, a signature and date, witli superscription 
« The Last Words of Mrs Petre.” 

“ Is that Mrs Petrels handwriting ?” asked the 


coroner. “Can you identify it V* holding it towards 
Mr Stanmore. 

“I think it is— I believe it is,” he '^wered, 
gazing earnestly at it. 

“ You know it is,” almost shrieked Mrs Danton, 
glaring at him with the ferocity of a tigress. 

“ Silence — silence ! ” from the coroner. 

‘Aubrey^s identification was enough for the 
coroner, who instantly, without any hesitation, 
proceeded to sum up for the jury, entirely in 
favour of Mrs Danton. The coroner’s own mind 
was quite clear, and his bias equally obvious : the 
letter left not a shadow of doubt. The delibera- 
tion of the jury w^as brief^ their verdict being, 
“ Suicide wlulst of unsound mind but they 
wished to be appended to their verdict a strong 
and severe censure upon Mrs Danton for not 
having removed the laudanum when she ought to 
have done it. The coroner, however, refused to 
append the censure, upon the plea that to do so 
w'ould be equal to a criminal charge ; and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

‘ Of course/ continued Mr Langley, ‘ none of us 
was satisfied ; and the conviction is clear upon my 
mind that Mrs Petre W'as simply murdered. If the 
coroner had summoned his constable, and asked 
him what account, in the first instance, Mrs Danton 
had given of the death, the discrepancy would 
have Instantly suggested itself to an intelligent 
jury ; but it appears to me that an inquest is 
merely to discover the cause of death, not the 
motives and circumstances surrounding it, which a 
liolice investigation would inevitably elicit.’ 

‘Then what is the use of a coroner’s inquest?’ I 
asked, rather bewildered. 

‘ Tliat is a question you must excuse my answer- 
ing,’ he replied. ‘ Until they are differently coii- 
diKited, I consider them a mere farce ; for in this 
instance, those few lines, which no one saw Mrs 
Petre write, might liave been written by her or 
might not ; no one knew. They did not allude to 
self-destruction ; her own horror of death, and her 
anticijiations of Major Dumai’esque’s return, com- 
bated the probability of her having voluntarily 
taken the dose. It is a mystery, and a mysteiy it 
is likely to remain ; nor will it be the last, unlesa 
such occurrences are more closely inquired into.’ 

‘ And was the >vill wholly in Major Dumaresque's 
favour?’ I asked. ‘Did Danton benefit in no way 
pecuniarily by the death ? ’ 

‘We thought not at firet, for the will was 
wholly in Major Duniaresque’s favour ; but I had 
the cuiiosity to go and pay my shilling to see thq .. 
document at Somerset House. It was written Jjjr 
Mrs Danton herself, and contained merely a vj^ne 
bequeathment of all to the major, not Btati]^ any 
particulais. Mrs Danton had appointed/hexsmf 
co-cxecutor with the major ; it was wnessed by 
two servants ; and tlie misspelt compgU^on most 
tremulously signed by the poor olqtl/^dy^ whose 
pitiable condition at the time left in no condi- 
tion to be profierly cognisant of h£v actions. My 
impression after reading it was, tliere was far 
more than met the eye under Mns Petre’s death ; 
but 1 know the Aubrey Stanmores did not gain 
much for their trouble, beyond the approbation 
of tlieir conscience ; for they found that right is 
not always might, and that justice is not* always 
done, even when matters are investigated by the 
aid of a coroner’s inquiry. 
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^ And what has become of Mis Denton V 
‘As 3 'ou may imagine, she soon left the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Hilton Lodge has not had another 
tenant since the mystery of Mrs Petre’s death, 
which no one considered solved or satisfactorily 
accounted for by the CoronePs Inquest’ 


THE MONTH; 

8C1SKCS AND ARTS. 

WBt should London have a monopoly of the 
museums carried on at the public expense ? is a 
question which has been frequently asked ; and 
^ a meeting held in Birmingham it was recently 
repeated with good show of argument by the 
mayors of some of our chief provincial towns. 
The imi)ortance of galleries and muscunis for 
educational pur|)Oses is admitted. / Much of science 
and of the arts may be learned through the eyes/ 
There is in the Bntish Museum and other establish- 
ments in London, a surplus of articles that could 
be turned to good uses in museums in country 
towns ; and so application is to be made to the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, for 
portions of the large balance — seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds remaining in their hands. 
The whole of the kingdom contributed towards 
the success of that Exhibition, and may therefore 
claim to participate in the available profits. There 
is a good show of reason in this argument, which 
it is to be hoped will have due consideration. An 
additional point is, that a museum when once 
started has a tendency to grow ; for there are 
many people possessed of objects of nature or art 
who are disposed to give or bequeath them to an 
institution w'here they will he taken care of and 
appreciated. 

In looking back on the weather that darkened 
the closing weeks of last year' and the opening 
weeks of the present year, the rainfall is seen as 
the conspicuous plieuomeiion. As is shewn by 
observations made at Greenwich Obsurvatory and 
other places, eleven inches of rain fell in "about 
eight weeks. The annual rainfall in eastern 
England is about 26 inches : thus nearly half the 
quantity that should have been spread over twedve 
moTitlis was poured down in two. Taking the 
month of December by itself, thrf rainfall was the 
greatest for any month during twenty years. In 
London the (luantity registered was 6-25 inches ; 
at Sel borne (White’s Selbome) it was 9 *77 inches ; 
at Rkipton (Yorkshire), 10*53 inches ; at Bodmin 
(Cornwall), 12’69 inches ; and at Seathw.'iitc, in 
the Lake country, a notoriously rainy district, the 
December rainiall was 18*31 inches. The reader 
nuy well exclaim ‘ ft-odigious ! ’ 

But it is well to remember that in the first nine 
months of 1876 there was a large deficiency of rain; 
the quantity as measumd at Greenwich Observatory 
was not more than 13| inches, being inches less 
than the average extending over a penod of sixty- 
one years. The time of greatest deficiency was 
from April to Aa^rt ; hence it may be said that 
there were large arrears to make up ; and the 
means have been sn]>plied by an unusual, and as 
yet inexplicable, flow of vrann water and warm air 
towardrour coasts from the Atlantic. 

®ie floods, though wide-s])re{ul and distressing, 
were not 8c» deep as the floods ol 1875. But in 


this particular there appears to be a want of 
accurate measures ; and a proposition has been 
made that a combined system of flood-marks ibr 
the whole country should be established. With 
these once in place, each bearing its proper <^te, 
there would be no difficulty in compariug the 
height of successive inunctions. Perhaps this 
and other questions may be left to the Meteoro- 
logical Office, which in all probability will be 
much increased in efficiency during the present 
session of parliament. The Committee appointed 
to inquire into the working of that useful office 
have reported in favour of an extension of its 
usefulness, including the scientific as well as the 
economical aspects of the question. — ; 

According to Dr Gilbert, the amount of ammonia 
that comes down with rain and * minor aqueous 
deposits ’ varies from six and a half to ten pounds 
per acix3 in AVeatern Europe. If the amount is in 
propoitioa to the rainfall the coming season should 
be fruitful. In connection with all this it is 
worth remark that, so far as the returns are made 
up, the health of the nation was good in 1876. 
In the first quarter the death-rate "was, omitting 
decimals, twenty-three per thousand, twenty in the 
second quarter, and nineteen in the third. 

The Natural History Society of Montreal have 
published further particulars of the plague of 
locusts which in 1874 aiHict-ed Manitoba and the 
North-west Territories. Jn that year the hungry 
swarms destroyed five million bushels of grain ; 
in other words, they <Jevoiired the greciii j^lants 
that would have produced that quantity. This 
fact alone justifies the hostility with which tlie 
creatures are treated wherever they alight, and 
the endeavours made for their total extinction. 
According to Mr Dawson, a scientific observer, 
they consist of but a single species, fJalo]}{enus 
sprotva^ having numerous parasitic enemies, besides 
birds, which devour them greedily. Their breed- 
ing-grounds are the vast unj)eople(l tracts between 
the one hundred and fourth and one hundred and 
eleventh meiidians, and the forty-ninth to fift}'- 
tliinl i»arallels. Mr Dawson states that being on 
the liigh jdains near White Mud Kivor, he saw 
swavins of locusts on the wing ‘at all altitudes, 
following no determinate direction, but. sailing 
in circles, and crossing each other in flight. The 
greater number were hovering over the swamps 
or K])ots of luxuriant grass, or resting on the 
prairie. A slight breath of wind would induce 
them all to take wdng, causing a noise like that 
of the disbint sound of surf^ or a gentle breeze 
among pine-trees. They appeared ill at ease, as 
if anxiously awaiting a favourable wind.’ Their 
migration is not tiight, for they liave no intrinsic 
power of directing itheir course, but like a sailing- 
vessel, must depend on the wind for propulsion. 
Their fixed determination to travel in a certain 
direction, and the wonderful instinct which leads 
them to wait for a favourable wind, are pointed 
out by Mr Dawson as worthy of s|»ecial remark. 
The favourable wdiid is of course that which blows 
towards the settlements and lands under cultiva- 
tion. There is evidence that the young broods 
at times migrate from the settlements to tlie 
breeding-grounds of their parents : on which Mr 
Dawson says : ‘ It would be a fact surpassing iii 
interest the journeys of birds of passage, if it 
should be found that the locust requires two 
generations to complete the normal cycle of its 
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migration.’ Evidently extirpation to be effeotoal 
must be on a great scale. One of the plans pro- 
posed is to prevent the burning of the prairies in 
the autumn, and to set them on hre in the spring, 
when the young locusts are hatched. Another 
plan is to suddenly burn a broad belt of country 
when it is known that swarms arc approaching ; 
but this applies only to the unsettled districts. 
Another is by planting of trees to create a rainfall 
and infuse damp into the climate : moisture Iwing 
fatal to locust life. Coniferous trees especially 
appear to exert a protective elfect. One of the 
districts of Manitoba has never been ravaged by 
locusts. It is separated by a belt of fir forest, 
which they have never been known to cross. 

From a paper read before the Helvetic Society 
of Science at Basel we loam that the fever districts 
of Switzerland are the valley of the Rhone in its 
middle course between Martigny and Brieg, and 
some parts of the canton Tessin. Owing to the 
large extent of marshes in these districts, malaria 
and intermittent fevers and neuralgia prevail in 
tlie summer and autumn. The effect of town-life 
in promoting consumption is made evident by the 
fact that in Zurich the deaths from pulmonary 
phthisis arc one hundred and four to the thousand, 
while in Zng they are not more than seventeen. 
Tillers of the ground have thus an important 
advantage over those who work in shops and 
factories, (consumption disappears with altitude, 
and dwellers on the inoimtains or in the upper 
valleys are free from it ; but on the other hand 
they are very liable to inflammation of the respira- 
tory organs. Deaf and dumb persons, in i)ropor- 
tion to the population, are more numerous than 
in any other country of Europe. And lastly, vre 
gather that ‘alcoholism’ is on the increase in 
Switzerland as well as elsewhere. 

A communication to the Societe do Medccine at 
Caen makes known that the natives in some parts 
of Egypt cure hydrophobia by administering a 
certain insect called Darnah. The inj«ect is a 
species of Mylabris, To facilitate the swallowing, 
it is given to the patient inclosed in a ripe 
date. 

A doctor in Paris has invented an apparatus 
which ho calls a spirophore, to be emidoyed for 
the relief of persons suffering from aspliyxia or 
suffocation. It may be described j\s a chamber 
constructed of zinc : in this chamber the patient 
is placed, but his head remains outside. Air is 
then drawn lYom the chamlier by a pump ; the 
patient’s lungs expand ; air is then pumped into 
the cylinder, and the lungs contract ; and this 
operation is continued at intervals until the patient 
recovers. 

The account of an experiment with ozone may 
be interesting to non-professional readers: ‘ A piece 
of fresh beef was cut into two equal parts, one of 
which was placed in a stoppered bottle containing 
ordinary air, and the other in a similar bottle con- 
taining ozonised air. In live days the meat in the 
first bottle was in full putrefaction, while that in 
the second bottle containing ozonised air, was as 
fresh as when put in, nor was any change rnann 
fested on the tenth day, when the bottle was 
opened to see if the meat had any ofiensive 
odour. Although the stopper was then quickly 
replaced, putrefaction had commenced on the fol- 
lowing day. Milk was kept in ozonised oxygen 
for eight days without undergoing any change.’ 


Professor O. Rood of New York etatee that in 
certain conditions of the eye, such' as ar€<|xroduced 
by prolonged excitation, nervous derangettient, or 
by effects of lever, the nerves whi^ convey 
impressions of colour fail to act, and ^ve rise to 
‘temporary green colour-blindness.’ This is a 
fact which should be borne in mind by persons 
whose occupation requires them to distinguish 
colours. 

The question of the effect of sun-spots on climate 
has been often discussed, but so many considera- 
tions are involved therein that Aany years must 
piiss before it will be settled. In a paper pub- 
lished in the Monthly Notices of the Astronomical 
Society, Professor Langley of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Pennsylvania, after shewing the different 
points from which the question must be ap- 
proached, states, as the result of his own investi- 
gations, that ‘ bun-spots do exercise a direct and real 
influence on terrestrial climates, by decreasing the 
mean temperature of this planet at their maximum. 
This decrease is, however, so minute, that it is 
doubtful whether it has been directly observed 
or discriminated from other changes. The whole 
effect is represented by a change in the mean 
temperature of our globe in eleven years not 
exceeding three-tenths, and not less than one- 
twentieth, of one degree of the Centigrade thermo- 
meter.’ 

Captain Watkin, R.A., has invented a range- 
finder, under different forms, for use in militaiy 
and naval trarumg and in time of war. If a hos- 
tile ship is approaching our coast or working her 
way into a- harbour, it is important to know her 
exact distance, so that she may be hit by the heavy 
sliot of the delensive battery. The range-finder, 
which is a combination of a telescope and a spirit- 
level, requires not more than eight seconds to 
indicate the distance in yards on a scale, and the 
guns can then bo brought to bear witli unerring 
accuracy. Should the ship bo hidden by smoke, 
observers with an electric position-finder are 
I stationed some way off, and make known her 
movements by telegraph, whereby the gunners can 
keep up their fire although they cannot see the 
enemy. This seems incredible ; but the explana- 
tion is, that by means of charts ruled in squares, 
the position of a ship in any square or any part of 
a s(]uare can be identified, and aim taken accord- 
ingly. Another foim of range-finder, of very 
simple construction, is intended for use on land 
it is a /japanned metal box ten inches by four, 
with a few holes in two sides, and one half of the 
top free to open by a hinge. Inside is on arrange- 
ment of mirrors, and a boxwood scale of yards 
from six hundred to four thousand. With this 
instrument and three staves, used in determining 
a base, one man by himself can oscei^n the range 
of an object — a battery, a wood, a river, or a body 
of men, in three minutes ; with two men it con be 
accomplished iu one minute. Truly we ^snay say 
that the art of killing becomes more and more 
scientific. 

The Geological Survey Department in New 
Zealand has published a Report on the clhoaate of 
that country extending over a' series of years, and 
brought down to 1873. From tiiis we gather that 
the rainfall of New Zealand presents some analogy 
with the rainfall of England in the difference of 
amount between the eastern and western cqpst. 
Taranaki, for example, on the west coaESt of the 
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North Idiondi has m annual rainfall of more than 
Biacty inches ; while Napier, on the east coast, has 
about thirty inoh^. .Ld the South Jsland, the 
yearly fall at Hokitika, on the west, is a hundred 
and twe^ iitfihes,; wM^vat Dunedin and Christ- 
church sot. one quarter or one- 
third ^ .The climate of Nelson is 

pleasant and finest in New 


1|P pleasant and finest in ixew | 
of its calm wipICi^ the prO- 
mountains, and its clear 
)}ut rarely covered with clouds.’ Yet 
^ ai^ : more than nine inches of 
there in a sin^^de day. 

.Owing to the peculiarities of climate, the glaciers 
on the west side of the New Zealand Alps descend 
^ery low, down to about seven hundred feet only 
above the level of the sea ; and this is in the same 
geographical latitude as Leghorn. But different 
•from &ie glaciers of Europe, the lower part of 
the New Zealand glaciers are decorated by pines, 
beeches, tree-ferns, and fuchsias in luxuriant 
growth. 

From an accompanying Report on the minerals 
of the colony, we learn that more specimens of 
coal had been analysed than in any previous year, 
and that the}* ‘ represent an iniiacuae quantity of 
workable coal of excellent quality/ A sxdeiidid 
industrial prospect this for New Zealand. 

The aystem of telegraph weather-signals has 
been adopted by the government of Canada ; and 
storm warnings and other meteorological par- 
ticulars are now regularly despatched to and 
from a number of stations in the Dominion three 
times a day. The central oilicc is at Toronto, and 
^'ence the signals are tele^aphed to Washington. 
fK noonday time-gun is fired every day by elec- 
tricity at Quebec, and for the benefit of ship- 
masters accurate time-signals are sent to the pro- 
vincial outports : from all of which we see that 
Canada is co-operating praiseworthily in the grand 
meteorological and astronomical telegraph scheme. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company are taking measures 
for improving the navigation of the Saskatchewan 
and other -waters in their great territory. The Red 
River and Lake Winnipeg are embraced in the 
scheme, which, when carried out, will open water 
communications to the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The natural resources of those hitherto 
unfrequented regions are so great that any under- 
taking which promises to render tliem available 
should be encouraged. Their value will prove to 
be far beyond &at of mere hunting-grounds, 
especially when the great thoroughfares ci-oss them 
fi'om the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Out of the proceeds of a munificent bequest, the 
Academy of Sciences at Turin have founded a 
biennial prize, to be given alternately to foreigners 
and to Italians. It is called the Bressa prize, from 
the name of the testator, a beneficent doctor of 
medicine ; and the programme sets forth that ‘the 
net inteest of the first t>vo years will be given to 
that person, of whatever nation or country he be, 
who shall have during the previous four years 
made the most important discovery, or published 
the tnost yaluable work on Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, -^Natural History, Mathematics, 
Cfaemistzy, Physiology, and Pathology, as well as 
Geology, History, Geography, and Statistics.* The 
year 1879 is fixed for the award of the first prize, 
which will amount to twelve thousand francs, 
about fohr hundred and eighty pounds sterling. 


In 1881, Italians only will be allowed to compete, 
and so on every two years. With so wide a range 
of subjects, a crowd of competitors may be ex- 
pected, and the difficulty of deciding on the best 
among so many will be exceediuj^ly great, 

OATa 

It is not often thst lire hear any credit readeied to 
the cat for either intelligence or affection ; and: 
it is therefore pleasing to be able to record two 
instances in which one, if not both of these 
qualities is shewn in a remarkable manner in this 
animal A gentleman writing from India to a 
friend in England, a few mails Sgo, says of a pet 
Persian cat: ‘I was lolling on the sofa, drowsily 
P'^rusing [the newspaper a few mornings ago, when 
Tom came and stood near me mewing in a plain- 
tive way, as if to attract attention. Not wishing 
to be disturbed, I waved him off. He, 'however, 
returned in a minute or so, and this time jumped 
on to the sofii, and looking me in the face, re- 
newed Ins noise more vigorously. Losing patience, 

I rouglily drove him away. He then went to 
the door of an adjoining room, and stood there 
mewing most piteously. Fully aroused, I got up 
and went towards him. As I approached, ho made 
for the further comer of the room, and began to 
shew fight, bristling up and flourishing his tail. 
It at once struck me that there was an uuwelciune 
visitor in the room, which Tom wislied to get rid 
of ; and sure enough, in looking towards tJie 
corner, I discovered a cobra coiled up behind 
I a boot-slielf under ti drcssirjg-ta])le. The noise 
made by our approach aroused the snake, and he 
attemx)ted to make off; but 1 despatclied him witli 
lay gun, which was ready loaded close by. You 
should have seen Tom’s satisfaction lie ran 
between uiy legs, rubbing himself against them 
caressingly, as if to say, “Well done, master!** The 
snake measured five feet seven inches in length.’ 

The friend to whom this incident is related, 
after reading it to me, went on to say, that some 
years ago, when in India with her father, the 
family were gathered after tea, one rainy evening, 
listening to one of their number who was reading 
an interesting story. While thus engaged, a cat 
of which her father was very fond jumped on to 
his knee, and moving about in a restless manner, 
began to mew in a louder key than usual. The 
old gentleman, as was his wont, commenced to 
caress the cat, expecting thereby to* quiet it ; but 
to no purpose. It shewed signs of impatience, by 
jumping down and up again, mewing vigorously 
the whole time. Not wishing to be interrupted 
in Avhut was going on, he called for a servant to 
put the cat out of the room ; but Puss would not 
tamely submit to an indignant turn-out, and com- 
menced clawing at the old man’s feet. This he 
thought was going too far : he rose to chastise the 
cat ; but ere he had time to do so, he discovered 
that it was nothing less than a timely warning 
which Puss had given him ; for not far from where 
he sat there was, under the table, a small venom- 
ous snake, which probably would have bitten him 
had he molested or trampled on it. The nel^ile 
was immediately killed ; and Puss ceasjsd her 
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EOB GRAHAM 

A TWEEDSIDE REMINISCENCE, BY W. CHAMBERS, LL.I>. 

I PROPOSE giving one of my early recollections, river stark naked. As RoVs leather cap, stuck on 
which lately turned up in the memory of the the top of his shock of red hair, was worth very 
prvst. It refers to an incident which occurred only little, we should deal liberally in estimating his 
a few years after the beginning of the present wdiole equipment at the value of twenty shillings, 
century, when I was a boy at the burgh school of What signifies, however, the outside of boys ? 
Peebles, a small town on the Tweed. The school Who cares a farthing how they are dressed ? The 
in its way had a somewhat superior reputation, bodily physique and interior of the skull are the 
and drew to it piq>ils from a distance of several things really worth caring for. RoVs big square 
miles around. Trudging in all weathers, the face and prominent brow shewed there was some- 
children of fanners and ploughmen came to be thing in him. Poorly dressed as ho appeared at 
educated along with boys and girls belonging to school, he took the shine out of boys decked out 
the town. AVhatever they w^cre, all were treated with frills, shoes, and stockings. There was not a 
alike, and the intermingling of classes w’as never boy who shev^ed more dexterity at ‘ duck,* a game 
found to be in any respect disadvantageous ; on the of pitching a heavy stone at a mark, or who ran 
contrary, there sprung up agreeable acquaintance- with greater vigour at ‘shinty,* on the school 
ships between the town and country boys that green. Rob was rdso a good fighter, and few boys, 
Avere niutimlly useful and agreeable. as the saying is, ‘ dared to take him up.' Yet Rob 

Among the crowd of country lads who thronged was a good-humoured and merry fellow, Avho did 
in daily, there was one I have some cause to not want to quarrel with anyborl 3 \ He even con- 
rcniembcr. His name was Rob Graham. I will try descended to make himself agreeable to the girls 
to give a picture of Rob. Imagine a sturdy boy of in the school, by hopping on one leg in their game 
twelve years of age, well knit together, barelegged which they called ‘ the beds,* and in dexterously 
and barefooted in summer, Avith coarse red' hair throAA^ing up small shells to he caught on the back 
surmounting a broAV so large that one Avould say of the hand, and localh’’ known as the ‘chucks.* 
there w ere good brains under it. Rob’s face w'as Then, he Avas so obliging. If he saw a poor woman 
placid like that of an old man, and 1 think was carrying Avith dilficulty a backful of clothes to 
slightly marked with small-pox, as Avas then not he bleached on the banks of the mill-stream, he 
at all unusual. His dress, of a simple kind, con- would offer to help her, and did so without any 
sisted of a pair of dingy corduroy trousers and hope of rcAvard. No wonder that this poor hoy 
\raistcoat, and a short coat of that coarse fabric made friends, and was respected for his good 
known as Galashiels blue, with two broad metal conduct and gallantry. By birth a peasant. By 
buttons staring out behind ; which buttons, from nature a hero ! 

their w'ell-worn appearance, had probably em- There in memory does Rob Graham stand before 
bellished a succession of coats of Rob’s father and me. Miserably attired and educated, knowing 
grandfather ; for in those days buttons were but- nothing of the world outside the tranquil valley 
tons, and went through a good deal of service in AAdiich he was bom, Rob had the dash and 
before being dismissed. As the fastenings of courage of a Crusader. Nor was he indebted to 
the dress could with a rive of the hand be rapidly good feeding for his diligence and activity.^ In the 
torn asunder, the Avearer could at any moment morning before quitting home, his mother doujt- 
tlirow off clothes and shirt and pliuige into the less supplied him with a breakfast of' oatmeal 
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porridge and milk. That, in a great measure 
kept Mia going for the day« To stay his hanger, 
however, a piece of pease^bannock about the size 
of your hand, and nearly an inch thick, which his 
mother had baked on the girdle, was stuffed into 
his right-hand pocket — ^the left one being occupied 
with his ^peerie ’ and ‘bools ** — and so he was pro- 
vided with dinner ; for beyond the lump of ban- 
nock and a drink of water, which he scooped with 
his hand from the Tweed, he tasted nothing till he 
was comforted with a repetition of porridge and 
milk for supper. So much for Rob’s dress and 
mode of living. 

By some unaccountable feeling, I felt interested 
in Rob. I saw him daily seated in the left-hand 
corner of the school as you go in, poring over his 
lesson, or playing some prank when the master’s 
back was turned. On one occasion, I pointed out 
to him how to work out a question in arithmetic 
on his slate ; and at another time afforded some 
little advice as to his style of penmanship in 
writing ‘ a piece * for the public Examination by 
ministers, magistrates, and other great people. As 
for his reading I did not interfere, for it would 
have been useless. Like other pupils, he read 
aloud with a coarse facility, lessons from Barrie’s 
Collection, and repeated psalms by heart, with little 
regard to points or modulation, and so loudly, that 
if the windows were open, you might have heard 
him a hundred yards off— no one finding fault, 
not even old Barrie, in his duffle spencer and 
brown wig, who had come a long way in his gig 
to honour the ceremonial, and dine afterwards 
according to use and wont with the magnates of 
the burgh. 

The trifling intercourse I had with Rob led me 
to make inquiries ab6ut his origin and place of | 
residence. It was a simple story. He was the 
son of a small farmer, or at least the occupant of 
a cottage and a few acres, known as Kailzie Park 
Foot. The place was a kind of offshoot of the 
park or pleasure-grounds connected with the 
mansion of Kailzie, and situated on the south 
bank of the Tweed, at the distance of about three 
miles eastward from Peebles. Possibly, Rob’s 
father had a charge of the pleasure-grounds, or he 
looked after the hedges and ditches on the pro- 
perty, or did some other work for the laird, for 
which he was allowed the cottage, a cow’s grass, 
and certain ' money perquisites ; by all which a 
decent appearance was kept up. The family was 
not large. 

Rob had a sister, Jenny, two years younger than 
himsell^ who got a little schooling, but only in 
summer, as she was unable to undergo the severity 
of winter travel to and fro. She was a pretty and 
interesting girl Jenny, with flaxen ringlets and 
bright intelligent eyes. Though meagrely dressed 
in a gingham frock, and barefooted, she had a 
iiertain I^y-like appearance. And that is what 
may be oocasion^ly seen among school-girls of a 
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humble class. However poor be tbei^ dress, we 
see in their graceful figure, their gentle manner, 
their flowing hair, their eparkling intelligent eyes, 
that they are ladies by nature^ and would, if 
polished up, do credit to any society in the king- 
dom. Such was Jenny Graham, who, unconscious 
of her girlish beauty, was an object of general 
admiration. With good taste, as a bit of decora- 
tion, she often had a rose or a spink, or sprig of 
honeysuckle, stuck in the breast of her dress. 
The boys at the school called her ‘ The Flower of 
Kailzie.’ 

As children together, Rob and Jenny grew up 
with brotherly and sisterly affection. In autumn, 
Rob visited and climbed the gean-trecs at Haystoun 
Bum, to bring home a capful of geans or wild- 
cherries for Jenny. Sometimes ascending the hiUs 
he would spend hours in seeking for and 'gathering 
‘ craw'-croups,’ a kind of wild bilberries, from the 
lofty ridges which overlook the valley of The 
Glen — all to be a posie or offering to sister Jenny. 
Requiting these attentions, she accompanied him 
to the Torwood when he went to scale the tall 
pine-trees in quest of young rooks. And the two 
had often rambles along the river-bank from Car- 
drona to Kingsmeadows, on which occasions it was 
no unusual thing to see them seated on the green 
margin of a little peninsula which diagonally 
juts into the water. It is a pleasant spot, nearly 
opposite the ruins of Horsbrugh Castle, which 
picturesquely crown the height on the northern 
side of the river. Here, on the edge of the penin- 
sula grew quantities of tall rushes, with which Rob 
cleverly plaited head ornaments and necklaces for 
Jenny, wlio, proud of her rustic decorations, scam- 
pered home with them in the glee of innocent 
childhood. 

There was but one drawback in the pleasure 
derived by Jenny from these river-side rambles. 
She felt pretty safe as far os the small peninsula. 
Beyond that, westward along the green haugh 
towards Scott’s Mill, she apprehended danger. On 
the opposite bank was the farm of Eshiels, laid out 
in handsomely shaped fields, and environed with 
some young plantations. In one or other of these 
spacious fields there was ordinarily a herd of cows 
grazing, attended by a formidable bull, of which 
little .Jenny Graham could not help being afraid. 
She had some reason to be so. One day, being 
sent by her mother on an errand to the family at 
Scott’s Mill, she was tripping merrily along the 
green haugh, when to her dismay the Eshiely 
bull, as it was familiarly termed, left the herd 
and at a smart trot made for the river, as if 
to cross and attack her. The bull had possibly 
been roused by seeing a scarlet tippet on the 
neck of the young maiden. Be that as it may^ 
the animal, bellowing with rage, plunged into 
the stream at a spot where it could be easily 
forded, and would inevitably have carried out its 
malicious intention of tossing and goring, perhaps 
killing, Jenny, but for her presence of mind. She 
got out of reach of the ferocious beast by hastily 
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aorombling over a wall that bounded Eail2ie Park, 
and taking refuge in the policy was safe from 
pnisnit. Being for the time circumvented, the 
bull looked glaringly over the wall, and with a 
growl which sounded like a threat of taking its 
revenge some other day, it slowly retreated to its 
pastures on the other side of the Tweed. 

Jenny never forgot her fright on the occasion. 
As soon as her brother Bob came home from school 
in the afternoon, she told him of the affair, and 
that after this she did not dare to go with him 
in his rambles along the river-bank, at least not so 
far as the ground opposite Eshiels. Bob heard his 
sister’s story, and from that moment resolved to 
punish the Eshiely bull for running after and 
frightening Jenny. He had indeed for some time 
been pondering on a plan for quelling this torment 
of the neighbourhood. 

‘Keep yoursel’ easy, Jenny, lass,’ said Bob ; ‘ I’ll 
mak’ the Eshiely bull pay for chasing you. He ’ll 
no try that again.’ 

‘But, Bob,’ replied his sister, ‘what can you do 
to the bull? You’re only a laddie, and you may 
get into trouble. He ’s; an awfu’ beast the Eshiely 
bull. Let him alane. Dinna gang near him, Bob; 
dinna gang near him ! ’ 

‘I tell you to keep yoursel’ easy about me, 
Jenny. I ken fine what to do. It will be capital 
fun, and I ’ll be as safe as if I were at Lame.’ 

Jenny knew Bob’s resolute character, and having 
also some confidence in his discretion, let the 
matter drop. Still she felt uneasy about what 
might prove a serious misadventure. It is not sur- 
prising that the affectionate girl was uneasy. Here 
was a poor lad unprovided with firearms or any 
lethal weapon by which he could inflict an injury 
on an animal so Jealous of approach, so dangerous 
when threatened with attack, and yet he was con- 
fident that he would successfully, and with little 
or no hazard to himself, impose a heavy vengeance 
on the bull. He would not do it skulkingly or 
unfairly. He would go to work with the spirit of 
a sportsman. If the bull came to grief, it would 
have itself to blame. Brave lad ! Like Harry 
Bluff, ‘though rated a boy, he’d the soul of a 
man!’ In the depths of his consciousness. Bob 
had made up his mind what he should do, without 
consulting any one as to his extraordinary project. 

It was necessary, however, in order to carry out 
the campaign, that Bob should have two or three 
confederates of his own age. These he was not 
long in securing, for the Eshiel}’- bull was a public 
nuisance, and the youths all round about would 
gladly take part in any scheme that promised to 
give the monster a suitable chastisement for its 
audacity. The lads whom he enlisted in the 
adventure were three school companions who 
lived in the neighbourhood. They were Tam 
Jackson, son of a ploughman at Laverlaw ; Willie 
Bamage, a son of the farmer at Whitehaugh ; and 
Sandy Clapperton, son of the grieve at Cordrona 
Mains. All entered cordially into the proposed 
scheme. It was explained to them that they 


were to be mere helpers or onlookers* Bob was to 
take upon himself the heavy end of the boshtem. 
The prospect' opened out to them was p^ectly 
charming. It would be the nicest thing iJiey hod 
ever had all their days. 

Like the stage-manager of a theatre in superin- 
tending a morning rehearsal, Bob schooled riie 
three boys in their several and collective duties. 
To speak in the language of the Spanish Bull- ! 
ring, they were to act as chidos, whose duty con- 
sists in waving flags and otherwise distracting 
the attention of the bull, while the matador has 
the responsibility of despatching the animal. Bob 
was to be the matador, only he had no intention 
of killing the bull. All he proposed to do was to 
inflict a punishment that would teach him better 
behaviour. It was agreed that next Saturday, if 
the weather kept fair, the play should come off, 
and all were to be at their post under a tree , 
at Scott’s Mill at a specified hour. Meanwhile 
nothing on any account was to be whispered on 
the subject. 

It was a well-devised drama. All depended on < 
its proper performance. Bob was fortunately well 
acquainted with the scene of operations. Bom 
and reared within a stone’s throw of the Tweed, 
on its south bank, he knew every rapid and pool 
within a stretch of three or four miles. From 
Kailzie Park Foot for a certain distance westward, 
the water was comparatively shallow, and it was 
I hereabouts that the Eshiely buU had forded the 
stream in pursuit of little Jenny Graham. Farther 
up, the water deepens until it becomes an unusually 
deep and broad pool, just where the river makes 
a sudden bend at Scott’s MUl. Boy as he was, and 
with a miserable apparatus, Bob had fished every 
inch of the water with fly as well as worm bait* 
and had now and then brought home a few small 
trouts to his mother. One thing he was set upon. 

It was to try to catch a large lamprey, or ‘ Tamper 
eel,’ as the Peebles boys called it, which, considered 
to be a dangerous water-snake, was a terror to 
juveniles wading the river. The lamprey was 
known to lurk somewhere in the deep pool at* 
Scott’s MilL 

Rob considered it would be of no use trying to 
lure the dreaded creature with an ordinary line 
and bait. He constructed a round wicker-basket, 
with a hole in the side, in the manner of a mouse- 
trap, which would allow the eel to get in, but not i 
to get out. Inclosing a bait of garbage and a stone 
to sink it, the wicker trap was tethered to the 
shore by a strong cord to a stake, and pitched into 
the middle of the river. Bob’s foresight apd skill 
were rewarded. Next morning, he had the satis- 
faction of hauling in the trap with the lamprey 
in a rampagious humour inside. It was, as I recol- 
lect— for I went to see it, stretched on the sward 
below Scott’s Mill— a huge creature, four to five 
feet long, with seven holes or gills whereby to 
breathe un each side of its head, while it firmly 
sucks itself to any object with its mouth. 'Among 
all the youngsters of the district from Howford 
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to Peebles, Bob Tendered himself famous by 
having caught the Tamper eel, and of having 
skinned it too. As a trophy, he came one morn- 
ing to school with the skin of the eel wound 
round his ankle like a garter. We mention the 
circumstance as an instance of Bob’s pluck, and 
that he was not unqualified to face the Esliiely 
bull 

Saturday, on which was to be the proposed 
diversion with the bull, at length arrived. It 
was a delightful day. The air serene, the fields 
and trees around in their best verdant array. 
Shielgreen Kips on the one hand, and the Lee 
Fen on the other, stood out as prominent peaks 
against the bright blue sky. A more charm- 
ing scene is not found in Fceblessliire. The 
E^iels herd of cows, with the bull a little apart, 
were composedly grazing in the field imme- 
diately adjoining the pool at the mill. There 
had been heavy rain up the country the previous 
day, which had swollen and deepened the river, 
which, without being greatly discoloured, flowed 
majestically between its green banks. Its increased 
depth was favourable for Rob^s purpose. The pool 
with a swirl here and there on its surface, was in 
capital order. All circumstances conspired to pro- 
mise success for the intended exploit 

At the appointed hour, the three lads, Jackson, 
Ramnge, and Clapperton, who were to act as assist- 
ants, were at their post There they were seated 
on the grass under an old ash -tree, on the bank 
of tlm^river at Scott’s Mill. Rob also kept tryst, 
for w ^*aompanions had hardly seated tliemselves 
when he appeared on the scene, carrying a short 
but very effective oak walking-stick. The stick 
was a kind of heirloom. It had belonged to Rob’s 
grandfather, a stirring fellow in his time, and 
likely enough the stick had figured as a w^eapoti 
in brawls at Beltane fair. The stick was a remark- 
able stick. At the upper end was a round knob 
fashionably carved, near which there was a hole 
for a cord, which could be wound round the hand 
or wrist. The lower end of the stick was shod 
with what looked like a pike, that would take a 
good grip of the frozen ground in winter, and be 
formidable in any defensive struggle. Rob had 
appropriated the stick for the day, and we shall 
immediately see the use he made of it. 

Well, here were the four boys met. There were 
but few words spoken. The busine.ss of tlie three 
auxiliaries was to do all in their power to enrage 
the bull by shaking handkerchiefs of different 
colours tliey had brought with them ; and particu- 
larly 'v^heii Rob'^^as engaged with the animal, they 
were to run hither and thither, and by derisive 
shouts draw it away in any required direction. 
This and other measures being understood, the 
play commenced. 

There was a united shout, the handkerchiefs 
were wildly waved. Next, a provoking cry of 
^Bull, bull, bull!’ assailed the object of attack. 
It was like a trumpet summons to battle. 

. *rhe bull being unacquainted with the pro- 1 





gramme, was apparently unable to qgmprehend 
the meaning of the sudden uproar. Lifting bis 
head inquiringly, he viewed the force which in- 
vited his attention. < Only four boys ; I shall soon 
settle them.’ If the Eshiely bull had any mind at 
all, that is what he probably thought of them. 
They were only worthy of his contempt. Still 
there came the provoking cry of ^ Bull, bull, bull I ’ 
uttered with offensive reiteration. The challenge 
was to the last degree insulting. There was an 
impertinence in it that was unendurable. Coming 
to this conclusion, up wont the bull’s tail, as if 
shaking out a banner of defiance, and with a 
mighty roar he moved at a trot which gradually 
increased in speed. 

lie was a grand sight. There he came frenziedly 
on with his surly white face, his generally dun 
colour, liis black muzzle, and short pointed boms. 
AVell shaped, he would have taken a prize at 
Islington, even in these days of advanced cul- 
ture. At a bound he cleared a lew dike near the 
river, to which he went as direct as an arrow, 
with a view to attack the foe on their own ground. 
What did he care for the Tweed. He had forded 
it dozens of times. lie had stood in it up to 
the middle in hot days with all the cows about 
him, cooling their legs and whisking their tails 
to keep off the flies, lie would at once cross the 
river. 

In his eagerness to get at the enemy, the Eshiely 
bull with all his accomplishments failed to re- 
member that at this point fording was impossible, 
and that he must inevitably take to swimming, 
which was not exactly within his experience. In 
his sober moments he might have thought of this. 
Now, his blood was up, and on he drove right 
into the pool. 

Like a general at the head of an army, Rob 
steadily watched the motions oi his antagonist as 
he came headlong on to the attack. His attitude 
was worthy of being pictured by an artist. With 
delight he saw the bull advance right onward, 
instead of making a circuit to a lower and 
shallower part of the river — in which case the 
game would have been up. When the monster, 
snorting and bellowing, with flashing eyes, and 
with his tail up, plunged into the pool, Rob’s 
time was come. Now or never he must act. 

It was a trying moment, but with teeth clenched, 
Rob never quailed. Like a good soldier going 
into action, he had but one feeling, and that was 
to do hisv duty. Now, then, for it. To throw 
off his clothes till he stood stark naked, was the 
work of an instant. Seizing the old oak stick 
and firmly attaching it by the cord to his wrist, 
he dashed down the bank into the water. Ho 
w^as a capital swdmmer, could dive and turn 
with a sort of amphibious instinct, as most 
river-side boys can. Courageously he struck out, 
heading a little to get up stream and bear down 
on the enemy. About and about he swam, 
ever with the stick dangling from his wrist. The 
bull saw his approach, and with a fierce glare 
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. tamed a1(|uptly towards him. Bob eluded the 
encounter by diving out of sight This sudden 
and strange disappearance considerably discon- 
certed the bull. He could not imagine what had 
become of Bob, and in his perplexity determined 
to proceed towards the bank, on which the boys 
kept shouting and defying him ; so onward he 
went, more enraged than ever, but somewhat con- 
fused in mind from the novelty of the proceedings. 

During this by-play Rob hod, underneath the 
water, got skilfully to the rear of the bull. This 
is what he had all aloftg wanted. He now felt 
that the day was his own. Approaching the bull 
stealthily, he got hold of his tail, which was 
floating conveniently in the water, and with a 
degree of dexterity worthy of an acrobat, he 
leaped at a bound upon his back. It was a 
singularly* well-managed feat. A terrible fix this 
for the Eshiely bull. He never expected to have 
been made the victim of such a trick. The superior 
brain of a schoolboy had out- manoeuvred him. 
When Rob got fairly astride on the bull, and 
loosening the cord, flourished the stick in his 
hand, his boy-companions, in their mirth, set up a 
roar of laughter. It was a pity there was not a 
larger body of spectators. The scene would have 
brought down the house at Astley’s. 

The bull was of course prodigiously annoyed, 
besides being enraged to madness at finding a boy 
seated on his back, as if he had been a riding- 
horse let out for hire. No bull in the universe had 
ever been treated with such atrocious indignity. 
Moved by these heart-rending considerations, he 
wriggled, in the hope of getting Rob off his back. 
As jockeys would say, Rob was firm in the saddle. 
A horse may plunge and rear and throw his rider, 
but he does so by having good footing. The bull 
had no footiiig at all. He had no point iPapjmi. 
He was swimming for haia life, and had enough to 
do in keeping his head above w’atcr. He liad no 
fins wherewith to propel himself in any required 
direction. No webbed feet. His cloven bools 
could make little way in the water. In short, do 
as he liked, he coirhl not throw his rider. Rob 
had him at his mercy. 

As has been said, Rob had no wish to kill ‘the 
bull, nor did he wish to maim or scriousl}’’ injure 
him. As he used to avow, he wanted to give him 
‘a drilling.* He now began operations. With a 
swing of the arm, die brought do\vn the knob of 
the cudgel with a smart blow on the head of 
the animal, saying at the same time : ‘ Tak* that 
for frightening our Jenny.* And so on he went, 
raining down blows on the head and shoulders, 
always repeating : ^ Tak* that, and that, for fright- 
ening our Jenny. Ill loam you no to be sae 
ready crossing the river and running after people.** 
The bull perhaps did not understand the full 
force of Rob*a meaning; but he knew he was 
overpowered in a way to bring down his pride. 

‘Hit him on the horns, Rob,’ cried Sandy 
Clapperton. ‘ He *11 no like that.^ 

Rob was not a cruel boy. He had true courage 


and generosity, and would not take a mean advan- 
tage of his enemy. He accordingly did not feel 
inclined to strike the bull on the boms, f<MP he 
might have broken or dislodged one of these 
appendages, and damaged the beast past recovery. 
So he continued to beat him in a manner to be 
painful and mortifying without being absolutely 
injurious. It was amazing how this untutored 
country lad knew the exact length he might 
reasonably go. There was in it no small degree 
of intuitive common-sense. Swimming about in 
a lumbering way, the Eshiely bull was for the 
first time made amenable to discipline. By the 
persuasive agency of the walking-stick, he was 
constrained to swim in a kind of circle, as if per- 
forming in a piece of horsemanship at a circus. It 
was important never to let him get so near the land 
on either side as to find a footing. He was kept 
as nearly as possible in the middle of the pool, 
round about and round about, beaten with the oak 
stick all the way, and told by Rob that he was 
punished as a mean-spirited wretch for running 
after and frightening little girls. 

The whole thing was a pretty piece of rude play. 
Rob was a moral disciplinaiian. Out of his own 
conceptions of rectitude, he did that which the 
public at large ought long since to have done in a 
regular and legal manner. The Eshiely bull ought 
to have been suppressed as being a nuisance, 
almost as (la.ngcrous to the community as a wild 
beast. Nobody interfered to any good eflfect. The 
proprietor of tlie animal was one of those miser- 
ably selfish individuals who, minding only their 
own interest, are indifferent to the rights of others. 
He liad been frequently told of the alarm caused 
in the neighbourhood by the buU, but treated 
the matter as of small consequence. If the bull 
aimoyed or killed anybody, what did he care? 
People should keep out of its way. As a self- 
constituted minister of justice, Rob Graham, after 
a droll fashion, settled the business. By dint of 
his grandfatlier’s stick he brought the bull to its 
senses, forced it to sec the error of its ways. 

The play lasted about lialf-an-hour. During 
that time, in its gyrations in the water, Rob gave 
the bull what he considered a proper chastisement 
Reduced to extreinit}", it had no heart to prose- 
cute the war. It was fain to get back to its 
own side of the water. Rob indulged it in this 
laudable desire, for be thought he had humiliated 
it sufficiently. He let it make for tbe north side 
of the river. Just as its fore-feet touched the 
ground, he gave it a parting thwack which it 
was likely to remember. And droning' off ^t the 
tail, he bode the bull good-morning.^ The beast 
staggered away in an exhausted and dazed con- 
dition to whence it came, with its tail between 
its legs, and cowed in a way that never bull was 
before. Ha\ ing done his duty, Rob swam across 
to the southern bank, with his grandfather’s stick 
in liis teeth, and was congratulated on his gal- 
lantry by his juvenile companions, as fd&o by 
the miller iu his dusty garments, and two 0 / 
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From that day Sshiely ball never 

eroased the river, nor did he ran hnpetuously to 
attack strangerB pasaii^ on the highway. The 
nonsense was taken out of Mm. As the Peebles 
folk said, in their old-feushioned vernacular, he had 
got * a ’ — ^meaning an effectual surfeit. The 

proprietor of the bull affected to be angry at the 
\rs^ the animal had been treated ; but was only 
laughed at The thing was too ludicrous to be 
taliin up seriously. 

Were this a romance, we should describe Rob 
Graham as. going abroad, and like another Clive, 
distinguishing hin?self in the public service. But 
an we have to relate is a simple country 
story, as events are recalled by memory. Rob’s 
extiaoidinaiy feat in taming the Eshicly bull, 
and adroitly suppressing a gross local evil, met 
with no public acknowledgment. He moved in 
too obscure a sphere to be complimented. Rob, 
however, never boasted of his exploit, nor did 
he care for its being mentioned. The incident 
is long since forgotten ; perhaps not remembered 
by a single person alive but the present narrator. 

far as we have heard, Rob Graham, who might 
be designated the * gallant Graham/ dropped into 
the position of a ploughman, from which he rose 
by bis industry and intelligence, to be a grieve 
or land>8teward in the neighbourhood. Unlearned, 
yet sagacious , valiant, yet docile ; humble, yet 
manly and independent, Rob might bo accepted 
as a specimen of those * hardy sons of toil ’ spoken 
of fe^ngly by Burns in melodious verse, and of 
whom the poet himself is recognised as having 
been an illustrious example. 

‘ Bonny Jenny Graham,’ Rob’s sister, is said to 
have been married to a farmer in the west country, 
and this is all we can tell of the gem of the old 
burgh school, the ^ Flower of Kailzie.’ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

It ift doubtful whether any industrial art has made 
such rapid strides within the last thirty years as 
that of Eliotoj^phy. Founded upon the simple 
discovery that a certain chemical salt — the chloride 
of silver — ^becomes blackened upon exposure to 
li^t, the art has grown step by step into an im- 
portant national industry. It would be next to 
impossible to estimate the number of persons who, 
directly and indirectly, owe their (hilly bread to 
Suing ^ in hia character of Artist. A glance at 
the advertisement columns of one of the journals 
devoted to this interest will give us some idea of 
the busy number of oamp-followerB running in the 
wake of the huge army of photographic artists 
cf Gmt Britain alone. Opticians, paper-makers, 
^em ical manufacturers, glass-maken^ c^binet- 
makers, besides a, host of others wlio supply the 
of the business, vie with each other in 
tibe adaptability of their goods. Other cemntries 
W no'doubt shew a similar list—notably France, 
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whose paper is used 

the world. ^ ' 

Although the peculiar affinity ctf aUver dblorMe 
for light was discovered by Sohede. just one hun- 
dred years ago, its application to art was not 
recognised until the year 1839, when Daguerre in 
France and Talbot in England almost simulta- 
neously hit upon tire method of rendering per- 
manent the pictures which had been before ob- 
tained, but which had faded away into darkness 
as quickly as the daylight which had given them 
birth. This discovery of fixing the image, aa it is 
technically called, was really the starting-point 
of an art, samples of which, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, are now to be found in every homestead in 
I the kingdom. 

The mysterious power which could seize almost 
instantaneously the fleeting appearances of Moving 
life, could not fail to take a strong hold on the 
public attention. Other art-pursuits had of course 
previously had numerous aspirants, but they came 
and went as fashions do, without leaving any per- j 
manent good behind them. Not so photography, 
which is perhaps unique iu owing its present state 
of perfection to the exertions and patient investiga- 
tions of mere amateurs. The reason of this unusual 
state of things is probably due to the fact that 
photography has required a large expenditure of 
b(?th time and money to bring it to maturity ; both 
which commodities are more plentiful with those 
who have not to work for daily bread. 

The earliest sun-picture-s, as produced by Da- 
guerre, and named after him, were formed on 
silver plates treated with iodine. After exposure 
in the camera, they were developed by the action 
of mercury vapour, which attached itself to those 
portions of the plate which had received the 
greatest amount of light. Such pictures were 
necessarily diflicult of multiplication, each im- 
pression requiring a separate exposure and develop- 
ment. Examples of this early method of photo- 
graphy may still be seen in many houses, where 
they have been carefully treasured as mementoes 
of friends who have passed away. These pictures 
are by no means of a permanent nature, the 
action of the air contributing with other causes 
to tarnish the silver plate, and so gradually to 
destroy the image thereon. 

The discovery of the coUodion process by Archer 
in 1851, quite supplanted the previous method, 
and gave photography on impetus which has 
carried it rapidly forward to the present date. 
Numerous substances have been tried at diffisrent 
times to support mecdianically the delicate sun- 
printed image, but nothing has as yet been found 
to equal coUoclion upon glass. 

Photographic art has now become eueb a thing 
of our eveiy-day life, that perhaps there is scarcely 
an intelligent person who does not know the differ- 
ence between a negative and a positiva Every 
one nowadays has his or her portrait taken at 
least once, and can well remember the nervous- 
ness incidental to a first visit to the photographic 
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atudio* XTanaUr tha Dhotoiffntiifaar is kiad 6IMNM& 
to dkw Ida anxioW<meat a gno^ of the pictae 
ia itB earliest etage, when the lights ate wheM the 
shades ought to oe^ and vice vartd. Such is the 
negative, nom which any numb^ of pofitives may 
he printed by the action of sunlight on piepared 
paper placed nndemeath it. These silver prints 
(for although the silver ^laJU is banished with the 
old method, chloride of silver contained in the 
pores of the paper still holds its own) have un- 
fortunately the character of not being as perma- 
nent as they might be. This fault is commonly 
attributed to carelessness in not thoroughly elinu- 
nating the salt used in fixing the picture ; so that, 
by a strange anomaly, the discovery which claimed 
to make our photographs permanent is now charged 
with the sin of causing their ultimate deterioration. 
Photographers complain that the great competition, 

liich has led to the adoption of low-priced work, 
will not permit them to give to the washing of the 
prints the time and attention which permanence 
demands. There are no doubt other causes at 
work ill our heavily charged town atmospheres 
which have a destructive effect on our photo- 
graphs. At anyrate, be the cause what it may, it 
is the rule and not the exception to find a paper 
print of, say ten years old, sadly faded and gene- 
rally disfigured. Such a great disadvantage as this 
has met with an antidote in the shape of a dis- 
covery which has to a certain extent superseded 
the practice of silver printing. We allude to the 
carbon process, which is dependent upon the 
curious iact that bichroniatised gelatine, after ex- 
posure to light, becomes insoluble. That is to s*ay, 
a mixture of gelatine with the bichromate of an 
alkali— Bucli as the bichromate of potash — will 
remain soluble so long os it is excluded from light. 
Carbon in the form of lam])black, or indeed any 
pigment, is mixed with this bichiomatisecl gelatine, 
and ])uper coated therewith is exposed under a 
negative in the same way as in the case of a silver 
print, warm water being afterwards used to wash 
out those portions of the prepared surface which 
the sunlight has not rendered immovable. 

Such, briefly, is the mode of producing the so- 
called carbon pictuies, which without doubt are, 
as they claim to be, as lasting os the paper on 
which they are printed. They are not equal, in 
point of brilliancy, to the better known silver pic- 
tures, but this disadvantage is more than counter- 
balanced by their good keeping qualities. The 
word carbon as hero used is a misnomer, for as 
we have already indicated, other pigments, most of 
wliich have a metallic origin, may be used in the 
process. 

Photography as now practised may be classed 
under two general heads — the wet process and the 
dry process : the first being solely dependent upon 
the use of collodion and the silver bath ; the other 
dispensing with either or both. Hitherto, the 
great obstacle to the landscape photographer has 
been the cumbrous nature of the impedimenta 
necessary to the production of pictures at a distance j 
from home. It is by no means on easy matter to 
transport a dark tent containing a diemical labora- 
tory, together with a camera and the necessary 
supply of watet, from one place to another. More- 
over, the scenes which naturally tempt the artist 
lie in unfrequented, and oftentimes in almost 
inaccessible places. The use of dry plates, by 
which the necessity of a tent is altogether obviated, , 
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ttant, and iws ihiu plaeed oattor 
amongat those pastimes which a luiiMMMtswiaMl 
can snccessfolly panne. In the weh pMMi tiu 
sensitive collodion plate must be exposd tdHieiir 
within a very few minutes of its remove the 
silver bath, otherwise it becomes quite useless ; the 
object of the various dry processes being to pve* 
serve the film in a sensitive state, so th^t can be 
exposed as occasion may require, and developed in 
the studio at a future time. It is needless to point 
out that this method of photography dispenses at 
once with any travelling gear except the camera 
and lens, and a convenient light-tight receptacle 
for the sensitive plates. Many ingenious con- 
trivances are now used in the form of changing 
boxes— as they are called— by which plates may 
easily be transferred to the camera without danger 
of exposing them to any accidental gleam of light 
The jealousy with vhich a tourist naturally guards 
his treasured dry plates has more than once roused 
the suspicions of the acute Custom-house officer, 
who, in his zeal lor the welfare ot the revenue^ has 
unwittingly spoilt the produce ot many days* care- 
ful work, by insisting upon opening the stcange- 
looking box I 

Although it would be beyond the scope of this 
paper to enter into detailed explanation of the 
manner in which dry plates are prepared, the 
importance of the subject must claim some atten- 
tion at our hands. In order to render a col- 
lodion plate capable of being kept indefinitely 
in a dried and sensitive condition, it is found that 
a solution of some organic substance must bo 
washed oyer it, and dried with it To enumerate 
all the various agents that have been employed for 
this purpose, would be impossible. Tea, coffee, 
sugar, tauiiin, gum, gelatine, with many other 
compounds, have each found favour with different 
experimenters, aind with varying success ; but the 
last-named substance, gelatine, is perhaps likely to 
supersede all the others, as giving more satisfac- 
tory and constant results. Plates thus prepared, 
althcmgh almost wholly disregarded by the pro- 
fessional artist, have, on account of their portable 
nature, a large sale among tlie amateur members 
of the photographic world. They are also almost 
exclusively used in astronomical photography, a 
branch of the art to which we will now mrect the 
reader’s attention. 

It will he remembered that on the occasion of 
the last eclipse of the sun, expeditions to observe 
it were sent out from nearly every country of the 
civilised world ; each expedition depending laiKgely 
upon photography as a means ot recoining ite 
labours. Although the state of the weather at 
many of the selected stations rendered the appara- 
tus useless, a great number of pictures were 
actually obtained, a comparison of which set at 
rest certain theories relating to appearances which 
had up to this time been the subject of much 
discussion and speculation. No human hand could 
have correctly depicted such an ever-varying ol^ect 
as the sun presented at this time, to say notmng 
of the well-known fact that the power of correctly 
estimating appearances varies so much with indi- 
viduals, that a comparison of mere drawings would 
be quite useless for the purpose in view. The 
cause of the periodical changes in the sun’s spots 
yet remains to be discovered ; and it is probable 
that tlic j)hotographs which are being almdst 
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bourl^ taken (bavii)^ for their object the solution 
of this problem) will ultimately lead to a satis- 
facftoiy result 

The transit of Venus represents another im- 

S ortant held of inquiry in wnich photography lias 
one useful work. The expeditions fitted out two 
years ago^ with their splendid array of modern 
instruments, would compare strangely with the 
preparations for the investigation of 1761, when 
Captain Cook started on his ill-fated voyage to 
Otaheite. Still more vivid does the progress of 
scientific research become when we remember that i 
the very first observation of the transit of Venus 
was maae one hundred years earlier, with no better 
apparatus than a bit of smoked glass. When we 
consider that the main value of such an observa- 
tion rests upon the appearances recorded at the 
moments of ingress ana egress of the planet upon 
the sun's face, the importance of a means for secur- 
ing instantaneous pictures will be appreciated. It 
is true that certain optical defects exist in these 
pictures which prevent their use for the purpose 
of reliable measurement ; but these obstacles, we 
trust, may be overcome by 1882, when the next 
transit will be due. 

The practice of micro-photography — that is, a 
combination of the camera with the microscope — 
has lately met with some attention among scientific 
men, and there are now many workers who arc 
trying to bring it into the prominence which it 
deserves. Foniierly, drawings of microscopic pre- 
parations could only be secured by means of a 
prism (or camera lucida, as it is called), fitted on 
to the eyepiece of the microscope, by which means 
an enlarged spectral image of the object became 
apparent on a sheet of pqier placed near the 
instrument ; the lines thus exhibited being ren- 
dered serviceable by the careful use of the lead- 
pencil. It is olivious that such means afforded 
a very imperfect rcjiresentation of the image as 
it really appeared in the field of the microscope, 
even if the operator possessed some amount of 
artistic skill ; but now, by the aid of the camera, 
a picture of the most unfailing accuracy can be 
secured in |i fraction of a second. Such rapidity 
is only required, however, where the object is of u 
fluid or animated nature, as in the case of moving 
organisms. We venture to think that there is a 
great future in store for niicro-pholography. 

One of the most recent applications of photo- 
graphy to scientific uses is exemplified in its 
adaptation to the spectroscope, by which wc are 
furnished with evidence of the composition of 
the heavenly bodies. Any account or this mar- 
vellous device we must, however, leave for a 
future paper. In the fine and useful arts, photo- 
graphy now plays an important part. Portraits, 
life size, executed in oil, are successfully painted 
from small photographic likenesses, at a com- 
paratively small cost ; and with this important 
advantage, that the likeness in every case is 
unchallengeable. This may be considered a great 
triumph in the photographic art. 

•This power of enlargement to any reasonable 
dimensions is a great addition to the resources of 
the photographer ; and it is not alone confined to 
portraiture, as the numerous large-sized landscapes 
. constantly exhibited will testify. In former times, 
.when the lenses then in use "were capable of in- 
>cluding *^but a small portion of a view, the only 
wjy to secure large pictmes was to take them in 


sections, and afterwards to join the paper prints. 
The lines of junction were naturally a great dis* 
figurement to the finished result, to say nothing 
of the extra labour which such mode of proceed- 
ing involved. The impossibility of preserving the 
exact tone of colour in these different sections 
through all the vicissitudes of printing, toning, 
and fixing, was also enough to condemn the pro- 
cess. Tliese difficulties have been altpgether oDvi- 
ated by the construction of lenses which will 
include any amount of the view before which 
they are placed, and which moreover give a 
picture so perfect in detail as to admit of being 
greatly magnified without injury to its beauty. 
The enlargement is now carried out by a copying 
camera ot the form of the well-known magic 
lantern, and lighted by an oxy-hydrogen or mag- 
nesium burner. The negative takes the place of 
the ordinary painted slide, and the enlarged image 
is projected upon a sensitive surface. 

Perhaps tlie greatest problem which the photo- 
grapher has to solve is the production of land- 
scapes with their natural canopy of clouds. This 
difficulty will be understood when we explain that 
the sky being such a brilliant object, requires but 
a very small fraction of the exposure wdiich is 
demanded by the grass and trees oeneath it. The 
plan generally adopted is to secure a separate 
negative for each of these component parts of the 
picture, and to join them mechanically previous 
to the operation of printing. The beautiful in- 
stantam^oiis ii.uiine studies w'hicli we all admire — 
and which represent the clouds in every variety 
of form — are produced without this double ex- 
posure ; fur it is obvious that the reflective pro- 
perty of w'atcr confers equal brightness on all parts 
of the view. 

The production of photographic pictures in 
priuiing-ink by means of the preSwS is now receiv- 
ing a great deal of attention. Most of the pro- 
cesses adopted owe their origin to the effective 
mixture of gelatine and bicliromate of jiolash. 
It will be necessary to explain that the gelatine 
so treated is not only— after exposure to light 
— ^rendered insoluhle, but it becomes quite non- 
absorbent of water. This property is taken 
advantage of in the following manner. A thick 
plate of glass or metal coated with the mixture is 
exposed under a negative, and afterwards placed 
for a time in cold water. It is then found that 
those parts of the plate which represent the lighta 
of the picture remain flat ; whilst the other por- 
tions which liave been 2 ^rotected from the light 
swell up into high -relief. The plate can then be 
rolled with ordinary printing-ink, and impressions 
taken to any reasonable amount. 

Space will not permit us to detail the various 
modifications of this process which exist under 
different designations. Metal plates can now, by 
a very similar treatment, be made ready for the 
etching acid. ‘Wood-blocks- which no artist but 
the sun has touched, can be given to the engraver 
ready to his hand. The lithographic printer is 
also independent of the draughtsman, for absolutely 
perfect fac-similes of maps, plans, &c. ; line- 
subjects can also be produced in endless quantity. 

The applications of this wonderful art are already 
legion, and are so continually receiving additions, 
that wc may hope that its sphere of usefulness 
will be extended beyond all present calculation. 
As a means of livelihood for thousands, its 
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importanoe in a commercial sense is invaluable, 
while as the handmaid of the philosopher, it 
fulfils a higher duty, in helping us by sure and 
certain steps to the attainment of scientific truth. 
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CHAPTER XI. — CROSS-PURPOSES. 

Our journey back to Fairview wm a very silent 
one. Under the plea of being tired, Lilian lay 
back in the railway carriage with her eyes closed 
and veil down. I did not disturb her. and for 
the best of reasons : I could think of nothing 
very cheering which could be honestly said. 
Marian l^ed was an unpleasant fact, which 
could not be argued out of existence, nor even 
smoothed over by all the words in the dictionary 
combined. The carriage was waiting for us at 
the railway station ; and only just as we arrived 
at Fairview did I venture to speak : ‘ Are you 
going to tell Mrs Tipper to-night, Lilian ? * 

‘ Yes. And you will help me, will you not, 
Mary ? I shall depend upon that ; * clinging closer 
to me, and feeling, I knew, terribly in need of help. 

‘ Of course I will, if you wish it, Lilian. But T 
must stipulate that you first come to my room and 
rest for an hour.' 

She obeyed me like a child — utterly worn out 
in spirit, holding my hand fast in hers as she lay 
on the couch, and murmuring every now and 
again : * Help me, Mary ; don't leave me.' 

* Since I nave promised, I suppose I must, my 
dear,' 1 replied in a rallying tone. ‘ But I do not 
generally care much about helping people who do 
not help themselves.' 

Slie yielded to a hurst of tears. 

‘ That 's better, dear — far more sensible,' I re- 
marked, wiping my own eyes : ‘ one geiit* rally gets 
on more comfortably after availing one’s self of that 
privilege.' 

‘ Privilege V ' 

‘“Bight,” if you prefer the word; one of our 
rights. If one could attain the end by more dig- 
jiified means, it might be as well ; but the grandest 
of heroines occasionally shed tears ; so 1 suppose it 
is the best known method of making one’s self 
comfortable ; and harmless enough when used 
with discretion — as heroines use it.' 

‘Ah, Mary, you are not talking like yourself. 
When you talk like that, I sometimes think it is 
to conceal' 

‘ Well, dear ; why do not you go on ? To con- 
ceal what — that I am not a heroine ? ' I asked in a 
jesting tone, only too glad to be able to draw lier I 
sufficiently away from painful reflection for a little 
nonsense-talk. 

‘I sometimes think that having larger needs 
than other people '— 

‘ Well, dear V 

‘ Which needs have not been satisfied ' 

‘There is something still required to make a 
complete sentence, you know.' 

‘ Are lar^e needs ever quite satisfied, Mary ?' 

‘ Dear Lilian — dear sister — perhaps not.’ 

‘ Mary, you said dster / ' A soft flush in her 
face, and eager love in her eyes. 

‘ IBecause I meant it, I suppose, dearie ; I can 
give no other reason,' I said, trying still to keep 
tlio jesting tone. ‘If you do not object to an 
elderly sister 1 * 


‘ Not if elder sisters do not put themselves out 
of reach of the sympathy of the y miuft w*/ 

‘ Put themselves,^ I repeated musingly. * May 
not circumstances do that for them ? ' 

‘ When will you toll me— dear Mary, when will 
you let me feel that you really are like a sistw to 
me ?' 

At which I morbidly shrank back into my shell 
again. ‘ When my love-story is finished you shall 
hear it’ 

‘ Finished ! As though a love-stoiy ever c<mld 
be finished— as though you or I would care to have 
one, if it could I But you have not told me even 
the beginning.' 

‘ You have found out that for yourself, darling.' 

‘ And am I right in thinking — I hope I am not ; 

but Dear Mary, am I to say exactly what I 

think r 

‘ Exactly.' 

‘Then sometimes I think that one you loved 
Mary, is he dead ? ' 

Dead ! Philip dead ! I laughed in spirit. If 
he were deofl, should I be alive — ^in this way ? I 
did not reflect that my silence and the few tears 
which stole down my cheeks might seem to bear 
out her theory as to my having something to 
regret. But I presently shook myself free of senti- 
ment, smilingly observing that we could not afford 
the luxury of analysing our feelings jnst then. 
Sentiment would be only a stumbling-block in our 
way, when we needed all the nerve, courage, and 
steady self-control we could muster. 

‘ To begin with : would you like me to make 
matters smooth and pleasant with Mrs Tipper 
before dinner, Lilian ? You would then perhaps 
find less difficulty in broaching the subject to Mr 
Tralford, if, as 1 fancy, you prefer doing so in our 
presence ? ' 

‘Yes; I do prefer tliat, ever so much; and I 
shall he glad if you will tell auntie, Mary.' 

As I had anticipated, we found no difficulty in 
bringing the dear little lady to our way of thinking. 
As soon as she had in some degree recovered her 
astonishment at the revelation, she expressed her 
entire approval of what had been done. She* 
was not a little shocked and distressed to find her 
brother had been less perfect than she had ima- 
gined him to be ; but it appeared to her a natural 
and right thing that Marian Reed should be asked 
to come to reside at Fairview. Even my littln 
‘ aside,' which I thought necessary, lest her expecta- 
tions should be unduly raised, to the effect that we 
did not as yet feel (j[uite sure Marian would be a 
desirable person to live with, had no weight with 
Mrs Tipper. She could only look at the question 
from one point of view — whether it was right to 
do as Lilian had done. Whether the other would 
be more or less pleasant to get on with, was, in 
her estimation, beside the matter. There were no 
more complications in Mrs TippePs estimate of 
right and wrong, than there were in her niece's. 

Our real difficulty was to come ; and although 
she said no word about it, I knew Lilian felt 
that it was. Arthur Traflbrd was dining with us ; 
he very rarely missed coming since Mr Parrar'a 
death. But it was not until alter dinner, when we 
had returned to the morning-room (we all pre- 
ferred its cosiness to the drawing-room splendour, 
now), tliat the subject was approached. 

Ill reply to her lover^s question, which had beep 
asked more than once during dinner, and was now 'j 
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repeated, as to how she had goi through the day, 
drew nearer to me and murmured : ^Mary 
and I went to town^ Arthuc.’ 

'To town ! Whid to I Why in the wodd did 
you not idl me yen wem gcai^ ? It was not like 
you, liliaii,} to me about your 

w I fancied, a rather 

he went on :.'I do 
n^^|pel#|^|i!ia''4^.yoa^ running alkmt like a 




9hb;todced very pale, seeking, I think, in her 
sn^ toto best way of commencing. 

bbli^ to go ; and you must t^ not to 
blame ine for having said nothing about it to you 
first,"' Arthur,’ she said, in alow tremulous tone, 
which I saw flattered his vanity, as proof of his 
power, and the timid yielding spirit, which he 
was pleased to think so characteristic of her. Not 
that he wished her to be timid and yielding to 
any one but himself ; or was ready to make sufli' 
cient allowance for her acting according to her 
nature, upon all occasions 

* Blame you, darling ! I am only anxious that 
you should be properly protected’ — with an 
emphasis and glance m my direction, which would 
have given me some reason to quake, had Mr 
Traflbid’s friendship been of great moment to me. 
But I was quite aware that little as I had been 
in favour bmore, I had been steadily and surely 
declining in his estimation since Mr Farrar's I 
death; and being, therefore, quite prepared for 
what was to come, I took no offence at the 
' properly.* 

Lilian slipped her hand into mine. ' We were 
quite safe, Arthur ; it is not that * She hesi- 

tated a moment ; then added, crimsoning to her 
temples: ‘There is something to tell you. Poor 
papa made a — communication to Mary and me, 
the night — at the last, Arthur.’ 

‘A communication 1’ I saw he was now really 
disturbed ; too much so to make objection to the 
‘ Maiy and me.’ ‘ What do you mean, Lilian ? The 
— ^will’ 

‘ The* property was to have been shared ’ (she 
again carelessly used the word ‘shared,’ in her 
indifference to the monetary part of the question) 

‘ between me and — another, if papa bad lived to 
sign his will, Arthur.’ 

‘But he did not live to sign it !’ he ejaculated, 
heaving a great sigh of relief, and, somewhat to 
my amusement, glueing triumphantly towdrds 
me. 

I saw now that he had jumped to the conclu- 
sion that 1 was the ‘other’ alluded to. 

‘No; but his lost wishes would be binding to 
me, Arthur ; even if I had not given a promise,’ 
said Lilian. 

To spare her — 1 could see that he was on the 
verge of giving expression to what was in his 
thoughts, which would have unnecessarily pained 
as well as astonished her — came to her assist- 
ance. 

‘ ^ Farrar made a revelation to Lilian and me 
during his last moments, Mr Trafford. There is 
anotl^r daughter living ; and he begged TiiliiLn to 
do the justice which he himself was not spared 
to do ; though the will was prepared in which 
Marian was provided for.’ 

‘ Another daughter ! Share ! ’ 

^In his first astonishment and dismay, he was 
*c^y able to compass those two facts. But he 


presently added: ‘He must have been raving. 
It would be the height ofriolly to take such a 
statement as that seriouriy ; of couzsc he did not 
know what he was saying.’ 

‘ It has been proved to be true, Mr Trafford. 
There is another daughter ; and Lilian and I have 
seen her.’ 

He had had a few momenta for reflection, and 
something of the truth, I think^ began to dawn 
upon him. Looking towards me, ne said: 
never heard that Mr Farrar was married more 
than once, and 1 know Lilian was her mother’s 
only child.’ 

‘ Lilian’s sister is three or four years older thou 
she is, Mr Trafford,’ I explained. 

He understood now, and said : ‘ In that case, 
Mr Farrar could never seriously have contem- 
plated allowing her to share his property with his 
lawful child, Miss Haddon. — And it is all the 
more to be regretted that you did not take me 
into your confidence at once, Lilian;’ turning 
reproachfully towards her. ‘Such matters are 
generally, and very properly, left to the manage- 
ment of gentlemen ; and the lawyer and I could 
have spared you being brought into contact 
with ’ 

‘ Papa left it to me to do, Arthur,’ said Lilian, 
in a low voice. 

‘Because he was not at the time capable of 
judging what Wc'is best to be done, and he had 
no male friend at hand. I can never sufficiently 
regret happening to be out of the way that night. 
Bqt you will learn in time to understand the 
matter rightly. It would be wrong to his wife 
and child — altogether false sentimenWto talk 
about doing more than is customary in such cases. 

I Proper provision should, of course, be made ; but 
I entirely set my face against raising a person of 
that kind above the station to which she doubt- 
lessly belongs.’ 

‘ Papa begged me to be good to her, and I must 
obey his last wishes. — A moment, Arthur ? It is 
indeed too late to draw back now. 1 have already 
seen my — sister, and have asked her to come to 
live at Fairview.’ 

‘ To live ! Here — with you ? Lilian, have you 
taken leave of your senses f ’ 

‘I have told you — I promised papa to be good to 
her,’ repeated Lilian with a gentle persistence, for 
which I think he was entirely unprepared. 

‘Nonsense, Lilian I* he replied, with an angry 
glance in my direction, ‘You have been badly 
advised, I fear. You may be good to the girl with- 
out going to such unnecessary length as you seem 
to contemplate doing. Besides, something is surely 
due to me iu the matter. Considering our lelatiou 
towards each other, 1 have just ground for think- 
ing myself very unfairly treated in not being 
iutbriued of all this before, and allowed some 
voice in the matter.* 

Had be been anyway different firom himself, I 
might have agreed with him ; but then Lilian 
would have acted very differently. Though she 
knew it not, she had acted as she had done TOcause 
he was what he was, and not from any other reason. 
She had intuitively shrunk from telling him until 
it was too late for iiiteiference ; and he himself had 
been to blame for that. And though riie was now 
rather uncomfortably conscious tha^ in her anxiety 
to cany out her father’s wishes, she had over- 
stepped the limits of prudence, it was not because 
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Arthur Trofford pointed it out her that she waa 
conscious of it 

*1 wsB BO desirous to do what is right/ she 
murmured. 

^ And that was the best thing jou could desire, 
my dear/ cheerily put in Mrs Tipper. ‘ Never fear 
but good will come of it ; and i really can't ^ 
why we ihocddnl; aU he cc^ortable together/ 

* A sort 6f happy fenulvt cats, bats^ and owls ! j 
aegrily ejaculate Arthur Tiaffoid. ‘ 1 am afeaid I 
should not be found sufficiently tame for such a 
dove-cot, Mrs Tipper ! ' 

her hand upon his arm^ looking with 
a pained expression into his face ; * Are you really 
angry with me, Arthur ? Do you give me credit 
for wUhmg to vex you 1 * 

* I am hurt at your want of confidence in me, 
Lilian. I do not see how you could expect me to 
be otherwise.’ 

These .were better tactics. He saw that they 
were, and kept up the injured tone. Presently he 
asked her to go out into the grounds. I believe 
he fancied that he had now foun(l the way to 
influence her, and that it only needed to get her 
away from onr vicinity, to bring hex entirely round 
to his own way of thinking. He did not know 
Lilian Farrar. 

An hour l^ter, she came in looking more wearied 
and sad, but not worsted. Moreover, by her 
absolute silence respecting what had taken place 
between them, 1 knew that she had had me as 
well as herself to defend. But, as 1 had expected, 
he had not succeeded in inducing her to alter 
her plans ; and the first shculow of the truth had 
fallen upon both. They knew that they were 
each something different from wliat the other had 


During the intervening ten days, the subject of 
Marian Kecd’s expected arrival wab toiielied upon 
ss little as possible between us ; though. T believe 
we could none of us think ot‘ anything else, w^e 
avoided anytliing like discussion upon it. The 
only words which passed between Lilian and me 
on the subject were with reference to the room 
which was to be prepared for her, and one hesitat- 
ing remark to the effect that Marian might perhaps 
prefer the relatioii'.liip not being made toown, 
since she could only be called Miss lioed. 

Arthur Trafford had had time lor reflection ; 
and hod, I think, come to the conclusion that his 
wisest course was to make no more objections lor 
the present, but to quietly await the issue. Dear 
old Mrs Tipper looked anxious and nervous, 
though she made one or two attempts to smooth 
matters, amiably opining that the new-comer 
might prove an agreeable acquisition to our circle, 
and so forth. But it was evident tliat she dreaded 
the arrival of Marian Reed as much as the rest of us. 
As to the financial part of the question, she judged 
that in her own unconventional fashion, Lilian 
would be none the less happy for some diminution 
being made in her large fortune. Her brother had 
never been quite so happy in affluence as when he 
was working his way to it ; and os to herself she 
had' more than once confided to me that existence 
at Fairview was not to be compared to the old 


no attraction for her ; and her sympathies were 
entirely on the side of a modest competence. 


Lilian mw at length so restless and anxious, that 
for her uke I was quite relieved when the day fixed 
for Marian Reed to make her appeazanos' amongst 
us arrived. Anything was better than the eus- 
pense we were all in, or rather 1 thought so 
then. Lilian had received a note feooa Mist 
Reed, saying that we might expect her tlm IbllDlt- 
ing day W the mid-day train, and remindiM 
former of her^promise about sending tiie caensgtk^ 
It was written in the orthodox hmarding^idioSi, 
pointed, illegible s^le ; signed * Your Affectioniite 
Sister/ and evidently meant to be an elegant specie 
men of Miss Reed’s epistolary powers. It must, I 
think, have cost her no little trouble to jqin t<> 
gether so many fine words to convey the intelli- 
gence that we might expect her. 

Lilian tried hara to overcome the dfSod, not to * 
say antipathy, she felt ; honestly tried ; but it was 
no use ; first inmressious had been terribly against 
Marian Reed. The poorest cottager’s child seemed 
a more desirable inmate for Fairview than the 
elegant Miss Reed. The nervous way with which 
Lilian reminded me : * You have promised not to 
forsake me, Mary/ when the time at length arrived, 
would have told me how much she dreaded what 
was to come, had 1 not already known. 1 made 
no profession — none was needed between us. She 
understood, and was satisfied with my quiet way 
now. 

Wc nevertheless found it necessary to clasp 
hands, and look for a moment into each other’s 
eyes, as a tacit reassurance that whatever might 
come to pass we two were to hold together, when 
the carriage drew up before the railway station. 

We had no difficulty in recognising Miss Reed. 
The young lady in di‘ep mourning, her dress trail- 
ing half u yard behind her on the ground, haughtily 
giving directions to the porter to see to her luggage, 
was unmistakable. 

‘ And, look after the carriage ; I expect a carriage 
is ’ She turned, and caught sight of ns advanc- 

ing towards her. ‘ Oli, here is my sister I I thought 
you woulil be waiting, dear * (kissing Lilian very 
demonstratively ; I was uncharitable enough to 
suspect, more for the edification of the people 
standing about the platform, .than from exuber- 
ance of feeling). ‘ Did you come in the carriage V 

‘ Yes ; we drove over.’ 

This I fancy suggested the idea of a small chaise 
to Miss Reeil ; and she expressed her fear that her 
boxes ‘anti all that’ would be more than wo couU 
take. Lilian explained that a luggage-cart was in 
waiting lor that purpose. 

' Oh, of course ! ’ And with a negligent air Miss 
Reed went through the booking-office with us. 

But the first sight of < the carriage’ was almost 
too much for her philosophy. Sne uttered an 
involuntary ejaculation of astonishment when she 
saw the barouche with a couple of spirited homes, 
and men-servants. She, however, very quickly 
recoven^d her self-possession, sinking; bade into her 
seat with a graceful languor, which seemed to 
indicate that if she had not gone through the 
process before, she had watched others doing it. 
She was quite at ease ; and as she proceeded to 
make talk about the weather, the coontiw we were 
passing through, and so forth, I saw that lilion 
was much less self-possessed than was Marian 
Reed, gladly leaving me to answer for her. , 

Much as she desired to do right, it would taj^c 
Lilian some time yet to feel that this woi^ a sister.’ 


uo 
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Her very anxiety lest she should not be kind and 
considerate enough, made her appear nervous and 
ill at ease. At the outset Marian Beed had placed 
us awkwardly, by shewing that she meant to force 
the sistership upon every one^s notice. I know 
now th^ she .experienced no sort of shame 

or the relationship ; whilst 

Lili^ felt so much, and 

the true cause 

«lf ; Indeed the very self- 

to Lilian but assumed as a sort 
against people’s want of chaiity in 

CURIOSITIES OF THE RAILWAY-TICKET 
MANUFACTURE. 


In an article on ‘Rfiilway Tickets* in this Journal 
for September 23, 1876, it was stated that all the 
railway tickets for the whole world, except North 
America, are made in one establishment in the 
north of England. This statement we have since 
found requires correction, and in the correcting we 
gladlv avail ourselves of an opportunity for noticing 
a celebrated factory in London, which by the 
courtesy of the proprietors, Messrs Watcrlow and 
Sons (now a Company, ^ Limited ’), we are enabled 
to do. 

Like many other great establishments, JVfessrs 
Waterlow’s has grown from a small affair to gigantic 
proportions. Beginning with law-stationery, then 
advancing to account-book manufacture, then to I 
various kinds of commercial printing, it lias gone 
on step by step, until at present it gives employ- 
ment to between three and four thousand persons. 
Where the several factories and commercial offices 
are situated would be hardly intelligible save to 
Londoners ; suffice it to say that most of them arc 
near Finsbury Square. 

One of the factories, consisting of lofty build- 
ings surrounding an open quadrangle, is devoted 
to ticket making and printing, chiefly railway 
tickets ; and to the process as carried on there, 
we w'ill now direct our readers’ attention. 

The cardboard for tickets is made of a slightly 
spongy texture, well fitted to take paste. It is 
known technically as ‘middles,’ and is the foun- 
dation for two external surfaces of paper, white or 
coloured as the case may be. The primitive paste- 
brush has long been discarded. A cleverly con- 
structed machine pours out a stream of paste on 
two rollers, under or over which pass two sheets of 
paper, each of which becomes thoroughly ])asted 
on one side. These are then quickly api)lied to the 
surfaces of the ‘middle.* The paste-caldrons, in 
a compartment by themselves, nave a vigorous 
appetite for flour, alum, and water, and pour forth 
volumes of steam. To shew what a ‘ bit of paste* 
may become when multiplied by millions, it will 
suffice to say that thirteen sacks of flour per week 
are used in this one factory ! After the pasting, 
each sheet of cardboard, large enough for one 
hundred and twenty-five railway tickets, is, with 
others of the same kind, subjected to flat-pressure, 
rolling-pressure, and heat, until the surface-papers 
are firmly and smoothly attached to the ‘ middle ; ’ 
exposure to a high temperature in heated chambers 
thoroughly dries them. Cutting-machines sever 
the sheets into single tickets, the well-known 
x^way-ticket size, all* precisely alike in dimen- 
sions. 


Next comes the printing. Messrs Waterlow 
adopt four different commercial systems in the 
supply of these tickets. In the first system they 
manufacture the tickets throughout for the railway 
Companies, who issue them ready for use to the 
booking-clerks at the several stations. In the 
second, they partially print the tickets, leaving 
the Companies to finisn them according to the 
varying exigences of the traffic. In the third, they 
sell the blank tickets, properly prepared and 
to tlie Companies ; the pnnting in thu case being 
wholly carried on by the Companies. And in the 
fourth, they sell the machines to the Companies, 
with a license to use them. To specify the rail- 
way Companies that adopt one or other of these 
systems would be tedious detaiL The principal 
machine is a beautiful contrivance invented and 
patented many years ago by Mr Lewthwaite, of 
Halifax, Yorkshire ; and various improvements 
and new adaptations have been made in it from 
time to time by Messrs Waterlow. 

A pile of about five hundred blank tickets is 
placed in ai^ upright tube or hopper, >vith just 
room to sink down readily. The bottom of the 
tube is open, allowing the lowermost blank to rest 
upon a flat metal plate. A slider, with a rapid 
reciprocating horizontal motion, strikes tlie lower- 
most blank dexterously aside to a spot where it 
can be printed on the back with those cautious, in- 
structions, and references to by-laws which most 
of the Companies deem proper to communicate to 
the public. Another sharp stroke drives the blank 
' farther on, where the printing and numbering of 
the front or principal surface are effected. When 
th() blank is printed on both surfaces it is struck 
onward again, and comes underneath an exit or 
delivery-tube, just the .same height and dimensions 
a.s the hopper or feeding- tube. Up this it is driven 
by a scries of jerks, until a pile of (say) five hun- 
dred is finished. In travelling horizontally from 
tube to tube, and vertically up the delivery-tube, 
each ticket acts as a kind of cardboard policeman, 
saying to its predecessor : ‘Move on, if you please.' 
And they dn move on, all undergoing some process 
or other at each stage of the movement. As the 
pile in one tube lessens, so does that in the other 
increase in height, like the two columns of liquid 
in a syphon. The whole Jjile can be removed from 
the delivery- tube at once by a dexterous hand ; but 
woe betide the luckless wight who ‘make.s pie* 
(as the printers call the dropping and disordering 
of types in ‘ composing’ or ‘ distributing’) ; for 3* 
a single ticket be disarranged, extra trouble is given 
in the after checking and correction. 

As to the various colours displayed on railway 
tickets, some depend on the use of coloured sheets 
of paper in the first instance ; sonic on the produc- 
tion of stripes of colour in a way bearing a resem- 
blance to the making of coloured stripes on 
earthenware or stoneware in the pottery district ; 
and some by a process more nearly resembling 
ordinary printing. One of the Companies adopts a 
particular diagonal red line on all tickets, distin- 
guishing them from other tickets which have to 
pass through the railway clearing-house. 

The automatic action of the machine or machines 
is ve^ beautiful. For numbermg each ticket, a 
peculiarly constructed wheel is use^, which changes 
its particular digit every time a new blank is pre- 
sented to it ; and thus the consecutive numbers 
are produced on a series of tickets with unerring 
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accuracy. A tell-tale index and a tell-tale bell, 
both automatically worked, give information as to 
the nnniber of tickets printed, and the readiness of 
the machine to take in more food ; but it is a 
matter of practical detail whether and when these 
tell-tales shall be deemed necessary. To give the 
le^er an idea of how nicely this mechanism is 
adjusted, it refuses to work unless all the tickets are 
exactly of equal size, nicely squared, and in perfect 
'^order. It strikes one as being almost like a thing 
of life to see the machine detect a ticket from 
which a piece has purposely been torn off one end ; 
its language is virtually, ^ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther,* for it prints as far as the defective 
ticket, and there stops. 

As neither human fingers nor automatic machines 
are absolutely infallible, errors in numbering 
may occur in spite of all precautions. These are 
detected in a singular way. All the tickets in one 
series arc*made to pass through a machine with a 
velocity which the eye can scarcely follow. When 
stopped, the numbers are tested by two little index 
plates or wheels ; if the same number is denoted 
on botli indexes, all is well ; but if any error has 
crept in, the index notifications differ, and afford 
means for determining at what jiart of the scries the 
mishap has occurred. 

A sheet of canlboard is certainly not a ponderous 
substance ; but it is surprising how weighty the 
packages become when large quantities have to be 
dealt with. TJie tick(its are tied up into small com- 
pact rows ^string and tying being peculiar), and 
then packed into cubical masses in tin-lined boxes- 
or cases — so firmly and closely pressed as to be as 
dense as a mass of wood. About fifty thousand 
tickets weigh one and a quarter hundredweight. 
The factory turns out two and a half millions of 
printed tickets (railway, steamboat, refreslimerit, 
ac.) per week, and ten millions of smoothly pre- 
pared but unprinted tickets ; tJiese numbers, mul- 
tiplied by the fifty-two weeks in a year, give a 
total annual production of something like sic hun- 
dred and fiftij millions, weighing upwards of six- 
teen thousand hundredweight ! If these tickets 
be taken at tw'o inches in length, and if they 

were laid flat end to end, they would reach 

Rut we will leave our junior readers to exercise 
their arithmetical skill in solving this problem : 
merely hinting that it would require many voyages 
from England to America, and back again, to cover 
a distance equal to the length of this cardboard 
ribbon. From such smair beginnings do great 
results ensue. 


FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 

There are extraordinary ways of fishing practised 
by people of uncivilised countries, which are not 
the result of ignorance, but of that ingenuity which 
is always rendered fruitful by din? necessity aud 
. the instincts of self-support. The Chinese, amongst 
their many original ideas, have some curious ones 
on the subject, and doubtless fish now as they 
did a thousand years ago ; and though on the coasts 
they may have adopted the generally accepted 
system of working nets, on the w^aters in the inte- 
rior of the country they adhere to the methods 
peculiar to their own nation — methods quaint and 
curious. The lakes and rivers of China, and espe- 


cially of the north, are so abundantly stocked with 
fish, that in some places the men caij^d fish* 
catchers make their living by actually 8GiziQ]g'*a¥Ld 
drawing them out with their hands. The 
goes into the water, and proceeds half walkii^ I 
half swimming, raising his arms above his,h^9^, 
and letting them drop, striking the surface 
his hands. Meanwhile his feet are moving oh ' 
muddy bottom. Presently he stoops with a rapid ; 
dive and brings up a fish in his hand. The 
striking of the surface was intended to frighten 
the fish, which when alarmed, sink to the bottom ; 
then the naked feet feel them among the mud, and 
once felt, the practised hand secures them in a 
moment. Catching fish in this manner is of course 
a trade in itself, and the plentiful supply it 
I implies is somewhat explained by the fact that I 
I even the little ponds of Northern China swarm 
with scaly life. 

I On the great Ning-po river the same principle 
is used on a more extended scale with boats and 
nets. The boats are ready for the flow of the tide 
to take them in crowds up the river, and when 
they halt, the nets are thrown out, and the oars 
and scuUs beat the water with a loud plashing 
noise. After resting in the same place for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, they move on 
again to another station, and there repeat the 
beating and splashing. The noise on the surface 
is meant for an alarm, as in the case of thd iisli- 
catcher ; and it is said that this mode of fishing 
soon loads the nets. 

Another curious method employed by the 
Chinese is generally practised at night, and de- 
pends upon a peculiar power which a white screen, 
stretched under the water, seems to possess over 
the fishes, decoying them to it and making them 
leap. A man, sitting at the stern of a long narrow 
boat, steers her with a paddle to the middle of a I 
river, and there stops. Along the right-hand side ! 
of his boat a narrow sheet of white canvas is | 
stretched ; when he leans to that side it dips 
under the surface, and if it be a moonlit night, j 
gleams through the water. Along the other 
side of the boat a net is fastened so as to form a 
barrier two or three feet high. The boatman keeps 
perfectly still. If another boat passes by, he will 
not speak ; he is only imj)atient at the slight 
breaking of the silence. While he keeps thus 
without a sound or stir, the fish, attracted by the 
white canvas, approach and leap, and would go 
over the narrow boat and be free in their native 
waters on the other side, but for the screen of 
netting, which stops them, and throws then down 
before the iiiaii*s feet. 

Every one must have heard of the fishing cor- 
morant, which is actually trained in China to 
catch fish. A man takes out ten or twelve of 
these web-footed birds in a boat, and as soon 
as the boat stops, at his word they plunge into 
the water and begin at once searching for and 
diving after fish. They are most diligent workets?, 
for if one of them is seen swimming about idly,* 
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the Ohihaman in the boat strikes the water near 
the bird with the end of a long bamboo ; and, not 
touched, but recalled to a sense of duty, the cor- 
morant at once turns to business again. As soon 
as a fish is caught, a word from the man brings 
the bird swimming towards him. He draws it into 
the boat, and it drops its prey from its bill. Tliere 
is always a straw or string tied round the iicck, 
to prevent the fish from being swallowed, and this 
string requires the nicest adjustment, lest it may 
choke the bird — a result which would certainly 
follow if it slipped lower down on the neck. The 
sagacity and workman-like method of the birds are 
shewn when they get into difficulties. If the 
fish caught is too large for one beak to secure, 
another cormdrant comes up to the struggle, and 
the two with united efforts bring their prize to the 
boat On the rivers and canals near Ning-po, 
Shanghae, and Foo-chow-foo, the employment of 
these birds is by no means an uncommon sight ; 
but they are never to be seen fishing in the 
sumujier montlis, their work being in the winter, 
beginning always about October and ending in 
May. The birds have of course to be subjected to 
a system of training, which is carried on in the 
cormorant breeding and fishing establishmeuts, 
one of which is at a distance of thirty or forty 
miles from Shanghae. 

Some tribes of Indians catch fish by dru^ng 
them.* They make the soft branches of the Indian 
milk-bush or the euphorbia into pulp, and throw it 
into the water of the ponds. When the fish taste 
it^ they lose the power of swimming, and are easily 
taken floating helplessly in the w'ater. They also 
mix with dough a powder made from the Coccnlus 
Indicusy the effect of which is that when thrown 
into the water it intoxicates the fish, and they 
swim in circles on the surface, where they can be 
caught in a hand-net. Lime is sometimes used 
in the same way ; but the disadvantage of that 
system is that it causes such wholesale slaughter 
that there is danger of small ponds being rapidly 
cleared. 

A BtUl more singular practice is to be found 
amongst the Chonos Indians, who train dogs to 
help them on their fishing expeditions in much the 
same vray as the shepherd’s dog helps the shepherd. 
Tlie net is held by two men standing in the water, 
and the dogs, swimming out far and diving after 
the fish, drive them back towards it. They enjoy 
their work just as a good horse, though hard pressed, 
seems to enjoy the hunt ; and every time they raise 
their heads from the water they tell their pleasure 
by clamorous barking. The Fuegians, one of the 
most miserable and degraded races on the earth, 
train their dogs in a similar manner to assist them 
in catching birds. They have a wonderful con- 
trivance for killing the sharks which abound off 
their coasts. A log of wood shaped so as to appear 
something like a canoe is set afloat, with a rope 
and large noose hanging from one end of it. 
Asfore Ipng a shark attacks the supposed canoe, 
swimming after it, and is caught in the noose 


hanging from the stem. It doses on him so tibat 
he cannot extricate himself, and the weight of the 
log keeps him swimming slowly without being 
able to sink. Then the Fuegians in tiieir canoes, 
generally steered by women, 'approach at their 
leisure and finish the shark with their spears. 

All these contrivances of savage nations or of 
the strangely civilised Chinese, are meant to kill 
or seize tne fish by natural means. «It is much 
nearer home that we have to look to find the 
element of superstition prevailing, and useless 
customs invested with the importance of charms. 
An instance may be found in the case of the 
Sicilian fishermen, who, when in search of sword- 
fish, chant a jargon of words the meaning of which 
even they themselves do not know. The song is 
supposed to be some old Greek verses, which, 
by time and use among those ignorant of their 
meaning, have become so altered as to be 
almost unrecognisable. The fishermen regard 
the medley as a sure means of attracting the 
sword-fish, which they harpoon from the boat, 
when the charm, as they suppose, has brought 
them within reach. 

Far away in northern regions there is a novel 
method of fishing under ice, which shews more 
ingenuity than the ^simple lowering and fastening 
of a net. A small square hole is cut in the ice, 
and in this is placed an upright stick, supported 
by a cross pin run through it and resting at each 
side on the icc ; the end of the stick below this 
cross pin is short, and to it the line is fastened 
with the bait and hook attached, while at the 
top of tlie stick is a piece of coloured rag. Now, 
though we have called the stick upright, it is 
meant to fall from that position and lie along 
the ice, until a fish seizing the bait pulls its 
lower end, when with a jerk it rises. This con- 
trivance is called a ‘tip-up,’ from the movement 
which is certain to follow the seizure of the 
bait. The fluttering of the coloured rag, as the 
stick rises, tells ot the capture ; and a great 
number of these self-acting fishers and indicators 
may be placed near together, each having its own 
hole in the ice ; and each, by the fluttering rag, 
telling its own tale the moment a fish is caught. 

•The tip-up not only saves the fisher the trouble 
of holding his line in position and watching with 
particular care, but also makes the fish itself 
‘ strike ’ and announce that it is ready to be pulled 
out ! In fact its ingenuity is only surpassed in 
the old tale of the Irish monasterj', where at the 
neighbouring salmon-leap a large pot was hung 
so as to be just clear of the falling water, but in 
the way of any salmon that leaped recklessly; 
and a bell was placed so that the fish could not 
I'ail to ring its own knell as it fell ; thus announc- 
ing to the good brothers at the monastery that he 
was tliere, not only secured, hut actually in the 
pot, ready to be boiled for dinner. 

For the following curious fishing items we are 
indebted to a writer in Tlie Field, Regarding fish- 
ing in the Japanese seas, he says : 

‘ Through an inlet on this coast our small boat is 
sculled by two sturdy Japanese fishermen, who drive 
the light craft across the shadows of l^e hills with 
speed remarkable. Standing on their feet, they 
swing with -wonderful power a long heavy oar poised 
oh a pin on the quarter ; and while we go, these 
men are watching the tangle sheltering their prey — 
the octopus, the cuttle-fish, and the sea-cucumber. 
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With bodies blackened bv the sun to the colour 
of the 8ea-weed| these almost naked men were 
incommoded by neither the rain nor the winds, 
like the fishermen of all lands, their restless eyes 
were wandering from the sea to the heavens. 
With no guides but the stars by night and the 
blue edge of the land by day, there was need for 
' keen eyesight and watchfulness. In all the Eastern 
seas there is no mure adventurous race than these 
men. 

‘We could see the floats of burnt wood which 
buoyed the ends of our fishermen’s lines, and to 
the nearest of these we were sculled. A kind of 
wood, light and buoyant, and with some resem- 
blance to cork, is used for such floats. It grows in 
the forests thereabouts, and after being shaped and 
charred to prevent decay, lasts, without further 
trouble, for a lon^r time than bladders or skins. 
With some impatience the black buoy and the line 
attached arc brought on hoard. Like an inverted 
bell-shaped flower-pot comes the first earthen- 
ware jar, hardly the size of a child’s head, attached 
to the line. Mouth downward, the jar is pulled 
up from the bottom, and when all the water has 
been poured out, the fishermen give a look inside. 
No occupant being found, the Jar is once more 
lowered into the sea hy the attached string, which 
is overrun till the next jar is pulled up, brought 
ou board, and similarly examined. When six or 
seven are examined, and no occupant is found in 
any of these, the fishermen shew no impatience. 
But presently from a jar an octopus is jerked upon 
tlie floor of the boat, and with some satisfaction the 
Japanese watch its tentacles wriggle all about the 
planks and cling round their legs. Changing its 
hues, the disgusting cephalopod loses its redder 
blotches for paler patches, and eventually crawls 
into a darker corner to coil itself away. Pouring 
the water more carefully from the inverted pots, the 
fishermen secure a few more of these animals, which 
crawl and twine about with snake-like contortions. 
The long string of pots took time to overhaul, but 
the spoils were reckoned reward for the trouble. 
When the fishing was completed, and the black 
floats were again left to mark the spot, our boat 
was sculled somewhat farther down the land. 

‘We had then lime to learn something more of 
this fishing for tako, os the octopus is named by 
the Japanese fishermen. Through our friends, we 
learn that the tako needs no bait to entice it to 
enter the earthen jars used by the fishermen to 
entrap it ; but crawling about on the bottom, or 
shooting itself through the sea by the expulsion of 
water, it finds in the dark earthen jar “ a comfort- 
able house,” and so occupies it until the fisherman 
finds it and captures it. The tako is largely eaten 
in Japan, where all the products of the sea are 
accounted equally wholesome wnth those of the 
land ; and beneath an ugly skin the flesh of this 
speckled monster is thought very good, cooked 
in several ways, and eaten with or without soy 
or vinegar. Nevertheless^ as if to vindicate the 
dread its constantly changing hues excite, the eating 
of the octopus is not unattended with danger. 
Through some poisonous taint either occasionally 
or always present, but modified by the process of 
cooking, people sometimes die from eating this 
animal. And yet the knowledge of this interferes < 
hut to a trifling extent with the use of food 
having such a questionable reputation — indeed at 
certain seasons it is largely used by the Japanese,* 


when the cuttle-fish are far more plsntifal and 
also more wholesome. Caught by trmlifig a small 
wooden fish barbed with hooks, they make good 
sport, chiefly to the older fishermen, wbo are not 
active enough to go off to sea.’ 


A BELIO OF ANTIQUITY. 

Owing to various causes, the relics of antiquity in 
our Great Metropolis are year by year becoming 
fewer and fewer in number. The utilitarianism 
of the age has, doubtless, much to answer for ; but 
much harm is done by pure carelessness and neg- 
lect. Only a few days back the house in which 
John Milton lived was pulled down ; for that act 
some excuse on the ground of public improvement 
may doubtless be urged ; but none surely can be 
successfully pleaded for allowing so interesting a 
relic as the ancient Pyx Chamber in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey to go to ruin. Judging, 
however, from what the Warden of the Standards 
states in his recently published Report, this seems 
likely to be the case, unless he can induce the Office 
of W orks to do something for its preservation. We 
hope that success may attend his efforts. This 
ancient historical chamber is so interesting from 
its associations, and so curious as a rare specimen 
of early Norman architecture, that we shall perhaps 
he pardoned for abridging some brief particukia 
respecting it from the Report alluded to. 

lliis ancient crypt, which forms part of the 
Saxon or very early Norman substructure of the 
outbuildings of the Abbey, is certainly as old as 
the time of Edward the Confessor, and is believed 
to have been constructed in his reign. It has also 
been known as Edward the Confessor’s ChapeL The 
vaulted and groined celling is supported by massive 
stone pillars, and the building is one of the very 
earliest Norman works in the country. The floor 
is paved with ancient coloured tiles. Aftqr the 
Conquest, this chamber was used as one of the 
king’s treasuries, os a sacred place of deposit The 
remains of an altar at the east end, and of a 
piscina, seem to indicate its originm sanctity. 
There is, however, a tradition that what has the 
appearance of a stone altar is the tomb of 
Hugolin, the Confessor’s chamberlain. In 1303, 
the thirty-firat year of King Edward L, the whole 
of the king’s treasures were deposited in this 
ancient chamber, the entrance to which, on the 
west or cloister side, was at that time, as now, 
secured by two massive doors with seven locks. 
During the king's absence in Scotland, when 
engaged in war, the northern wall of the chamber 
was broken through hy some of the monks of 
Westminster Abbey, and the whole of the treasure 
carried off. It included four crowns, with the 
king’s rings, sceptres, jewels, gold and silver coin, 
and platc,"&c. The greater part of the booty was, 
liowever, afterwards recovered, and the monks 
tried and found guilty. The depositions at their 
trial still exist amongst our ancient recoidsf, but 
the actual punishment inflicted on the thieves is 
not recorded ; some significant evidence, however, 
still remains of what was probably their fate, 
inasmuch as an old door on tne north side of the 
chamber, opening into the passage to the chapter- 
house, has portions of a human skin still fastened 
to it ! It would appear that, in consequence ef this 
robbery, the approach to the chamber ou the uortU 
side was walled off, and the room was reduced in 
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size by one-third. After the Restoration, the 
regalia and other similar treasures of the sovereign 
were removed to the Tower, and the chamber 
was then known as the ^Treasury of Leagues/ 
the original parchment documents of commercial 
leagues with foreign states being deposited there. 
Several large oak presses arc still in existence in 
whicli these leagues were kept ; some of them are 
furnished with drawers, and bear inscriptions on 
parchment or 'merely in chalk, indicating the 
nature of their former contents. There are also 
several large ancient coffers or chests still remain- 
ing in the chamber, in one of which the Standard 
trial-plates of gold and silver for trials of the pyx 
were formerly kept, 'whence the chamber became 
known as the ‘ Pyx Chapel.* At the present time, 
no oiheial docunicnts or articles of any value are 
kept in the P^yx Chamber, and its interior has been 
allowed to get into a very dirty and decayed state ; 
indeed, Mr Chisliolm goes so far as to "aver tliat 
nothing has been done to it during his period of 
public service, now more than fifty-one years ! 

THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS* 
SCHOOLS. 

A WISH has been expressed, in reference to onr 
article ‘The Commercial Traveller,** for a brief 
notice of the admirable schools belonging to that 
praiseworthy body of men at Pinner, near Harrow. 

The Institution was founded about thirty years 
ago ; but the present building dates from 1855, 
wmen the ceremonial opening was conducted by 
the late Prince Consort. AVings were added after- 
wards; and in its present form the establishment 
accommodates about three hundred boys and girls 
—say two hundred of the former and one hundred 
of the latter. The Institution clothes, maintains, 
and educates the destitute or|>hans of deceased 
commercial travellers, and fatherless children of 
the necessitous members of the craft. No favour- 
itism would suffice for the admissiou of children 
other than those belonging to this category. As 
the Institution is wholly supported by donations 
and subscriptions, the donors have rightfully a 
voting power for the admission of children. Gover- 
nors, managers, trustees, &c. are appointed in the 
manner usual in analogous institutions. Children 
are admitted by ballot- voting twice a year ; tliey 
begin at various ages, but all quit the Institution 
at the age of fifteen, when they are assisted with 
an outfit and aid in obtaining suitable situations. 
The education given is really excellent, comprising 
(for boys) reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, geography, map-drawing, grammar, Eng- 
lish composition, Latin, French, English history, 
class-singing, and instrumental music ; and for 
girls, most of the above brandies, with needlew'ork 
and domestic duties. A juvenile band is maintained 
lyr the boys, under a professional bandmaster. Diet 
and clothing arc good and plentiful. A project 
has recently been started for an enlargement of the 
building by adding a new wing, with fifty-two 
additional beds, a laundry, swininiing-batb, and 
infirmary, at an estimated cost of eighteen Ihou- 
aand pounds. 

In our former article we spoke of the onerous 
duties that press upon many commercial travellers, 
and bf the necessity for probity, energy, and 
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I intelligence on their part. It is well to know what 
I is thought on these points by those who have the 
j best means of knowing. At the last anniversary 
I of the Institution, a partner in one of the great City 
firms said : ‘ 1 spent some of the happiest days of 
my life among commercial travellers, Tliey are 
a wortbj^, industrious, painstaking body of men. 
They are subject to temptations to which hardly 
any other class is subject ; often leaving home 
very young, very inexperienced, with frequently a 
large command of money, thrown upon their own 
resources, without that best safeguard against 
temptation — home influence. They must work in 
all weathers, their energies strained to the utmost 
against a great force of competition. Their sea of 
life is never smooth, their work never done, a 
fresh struggle and battle with the world every 
half-hour.^ Sometimes with sickness at home, and 
the head of the famil}'- away, dreading misfortune 
which he might Lave prevented or alleviated. A 
traveller, to be successful, should be sickness- 
proof, accident-proof, bad-debt proof; and he 
should be a most wise and temperate man, mode- 
rate in all his ways.’ If the ‘comnierciar approaches 
anything near this picture, he must indeed be an 
excellent fellow. 

The Commercial Travellers* Benevolent Institu- 
tion, to aid aged and necessitous members of the 
body, is another praiseworthy ofl’shoot. 


TO THE COMING FLOWERS. 

• Awake, dear sleepers, from your wintry tombs ; 

The sun has turned the y>oint of Capricorn, 

And ’pins to pluck from Winter’s wings the plumes 
Of darkness, and to wind his silver horn 
For your return. Come to your homes, forlorn 
In absence of your odours and your faces ; 

Like Kachcl weeps for you the roaved morn. 

As often .'is she views your empty places, 

Erewhile the diiily scene of her and your embraces. 

Come, pensile snow<lrop, like the earliest star 
TL.at twinkles on the brow of dusky Night ; 

Come, like the child that peeps from door ajar, 

With pallid clieek, upon a wasteful sight : 

And sbouldst thou rise when all around is white, 
Tlic more thou ’It dcinonstrsite the power of God 
To shield t})c weak against the arms of might, 

To strengthen feeble shoulders for the.ir load, 

I And sinking hearts ’mid ills they could not full forebode. 

! Come, crocus cup, the cup where early bees 

[ Sip tht? first nectar of the liboiul year, 

I Come and illume our green, as similes 
[ Light up the poet’s song. And O ye dear 

M.?,vch violets, come near, come breathing near ! 

You too, fair primroses, in darksome woods 
I {Shine forth, like heaven’s constellations ilear ; 

I And come, yc daisies, throng in multitudes. 

And whiten hills and meadows with your saintly hoods. 

Come with thy lilies, May ; thy roses, June ; 

Come with your richer hues. Autumnal hours ; 

0 tell your mellowing gun, your regal moon, ‘ 

Your dewy drops, your soft refreshing showers, 

To lift their blessing hands in Flora’s bowers. 

Nor e’en to scorn the bindweed’s flossy gold, 

Nor foxglove’s banner hung with purple flowen, 

Nor solitary heath that cheers the wold, 

Nor the lust daisy shivering in November’s cold ! 
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ABOUT RABBITS. 

We all know that tlic labbit is an interesting 
animal, easily kept in hutches on a little clover or 
dandelion. Boj’^a like to keep rabbits, because they 
fire amusing. In our diiy, Ave have kept rabbits, 
or kinninSf as they were called in the local ver- 
nacular, such being a corruption of the old well- 
known legal tcrni, coneys. Our coneys though 
lew in number were an immense source of amuse- 
ment. We built a house for them with an exterior 
courtyard, gathered and brought dandelions for 
them, which it was dedightful to sec them munch- 
ing. Finally, we made something of them com- 
mercially, which WLXB acceptable in the absence of 
pocket-money. They did not bring much — eight- 
pence a pair or so ; but eightpcnco was a great 
thing in the days of yore, and Avas very serviceable 
as a means of buying books. 

Between the keeping of a few tame rahhits and 
the liberty enjoyed by rabbits in a wild state, there 
is a mighty ditterence. The tame rahhits can be 
kept within bounds ; tlje wild rabbits increase 
inordinately, and are apt to do mischief beyond 
all calculation. Originally a friend to rabbits, we 
have lived to know that they arc the torment of 
the farmer. It is not so much A\'hat they con- 
sume, but what they contaminate. Whole fields 
of hay are ruined by their odious presence. 
Instances could be given of farmers claiming 
damage to the amount of a hundred a year from 
their landlords on account of rabbits; and the 
best thing the landlords can do is to allow 
their tjsnant-farmers to kill all the rabbits they 
can lay their hands on. Not until then will 
there be any peace on the score of this intoler- 
able nuisance. 

The rapid increase of rabbits once they have 
got a looting is one of the wonders of nature. We 
could almost fancy that rahhits were designed to 
appropriate the whole earth ; for, let alone, there 
will spring from a single pair through successive 
generations in one year as many as sixty thou- 
sand ! Of course, at this rate there would soon 
be no vegetation left for sheep or cattle, and dead 


rabbits hanging up by the heels would he the 
only butcher-meat. Fortunately nature adopts 
means to keep the multiplication of these creatures 
in check. It sends birds of prey, such as hawks 
and other kinds of raptor es, also stoats and weasels, 
Avhose function is to make constant w^ar on rabbits 
and keep their numbers within reasonable hounds. 
In this w^ay, the balance of nature is kept up. It 
Avould almost seem as if nature, while creating in 
profusion, had facilitated the destruction of rabbits ; 
for 80 slight is their hold of life, that no quadru- 
peds, as far as we are aware, are so easily and 
painlessly killed. Latterly, the beneficent balance 
of nature has been upset, by the reckless shooting 
of haAA’ks and other birds of prey, Avith a view to 
save the feathered game, and professional warreners 
have to be introduced to remedy the error. Yet, 
notwithstanding all that warreners and sportsmen 
can do, rabbits arc apt to become a nuisance. 

Considering the enormous trouble Avhich rabbits 
cause to agriculturists, it seems incomprehen- 
sible how any one should have introduced the 
animal into Australia. Tlic act was one of 
those unwise things which Ave see done by heed- 
less though Avell-meanirig people. Some half-mad 
Scotchman, thinking of the national emblem, 
introduced the thistle, which with its winged seeds 
has proved bad enough ; but nothing so bad, or so 
wicked, as has been the introduction of one or two 
pairs of rabbits. A cry comes from several parts 
of Austi’alia that such is the propagation of these 
primary rabbit settlers, tliat unless terrible measures 
arc adopted, the country will be in a fair way of 
being eaten up, 

A London newspaper, the Daibj Telegraph, under 
date January 26, gives a pitiable account of the 
rabbit nuisance in Australia. ^At this moment 
there are hundreds of square miles to the north of 
the famous Burra-Burra Copper Mine in South 
Australia, where the coneys swarm to such a 
degree that they arc universally pronounced to be 
a nuisance, and ‘‘Rabbit Destruction Bills” are 
the order of the day in the two legislative Houses 
at Adelaide. Similar measures will shortly haA'J 
to be passed by the legislature of New South 
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Wales, although the ingenuity of the colonists and the knowledge of this cannot, I think, fail to 
does not appear to have hit upon any effectual ^ 0 / use to many of yoOT read^’ 

t fti. JS 


at the utmost. But the vast stretches of land 


The ‘‘Murray scrub" is alive with them, and under crop in South Australia put all such appli- 
even Lord Salisbury’s park at Hatfield— whore ances out of the question. Just about as well 
more rabbits are perhaps to be seen than any- think of surrounding whole counties ih England 
where in England, unless it be within the walls with wire-fencing. No one could entertain the 
of a warren — is left far in the lurch by the long idea. As the saying is, ‘The game would not be 
tongue of land to the west of Adelaide, called w-orth the candle.' The Australian agriculturists 
Yorke Peninsula. As their numbers increase, the will have to try something else. Besides adopting 
area over which they c.vtoTid their devastating an extensive system of trapping and stamping, 
ravages is quickly widened, until the time has shooting with the adjuncts of dog and ferret, 
arrived when the growers of cereals must either must, if possible, be resorted to. Rabbits are so 
fight their eneViiy or withdraw from the cultiva- nimble in running into their holes on the ap- 
tion of plains which might supply corn for the proach of danger, that they need to be routed 
entire family of man. South Australia has already out by a ferret, a variety of weasel, which seems 
as many ^ acres of land under cultivation as to be their uncompromising enemy. • English 
her two sister colonies, Victoria and New South warreners, though smart in the use of the gun, 
Wales, can shew in combination, and the wheat could do little without the assistance of the 
export.ed from Adelaide and (jther neighbouring ferret, a small and lithe creature, which they 
ports is of the finest quality, and eagerly bought keep for the purpose, letting it loose only when 
by the cities upon the western coast of South required. As the ferret, on getting into a hoht 
America. Viewed as an agricultural field, South after a rabbit, would probably fasten on and 
Australia is indeed the most promising of all make a prey of the animal, it is usual, we be- 
the colonies belonging to the Australasian group, lievc, to attach it with a string, one end of which 
She has at present but a population of from two the warrener bolds in his hand, or to cover its 
to three hundred thousand souls scattered over her mouth with a muzzle of some sort before turning 
enormous surface, which stretches across the length it loose. This, as a temporary measure, the ferret 
of the entire continent, and offers verge and room does not seem to mind, lie goes with great zest 
enough for millions of hummi 'J)eings, provided after the rabbits, which being frightened out of 
only that they can learn how to cope with the their dens, are bagged in nets, or fall under the 
rabbits and make rivers of water run in the dry pellets of the sportsman. We should say, let 


ground.' 


I our Australian friends import ferrets — if tliey 


Reading this deplorable statement, Lord Elcho can. Whether they could endure the voyage from 
comes out with a suggestion for a cure of the evil : Englancl will have to be a matter of experiment, 
‘ I have read in this morning's Daily Teleyraph under the care of experienced warreners. w. c. 

an article shewing how man is in danger of being 

ousted from the Australian world by the fruitful 

rabbit, unless this “ nimble skipping little animal" THE LAST OF THE H A D D 0 N S, 

is kept ' within bounds. This cerbxinly is an chapter xii, — under-currents, 

alarming prospect tor our colonial fellow-subjects ; 

but in this country, at anyratc, wc can as yet The first sight of Fairview was a fresh trial to 
secure ourselves in pos'casion against the invader ^larian Reed's philosophy : I saw her colour rise, 
by the use of guns, traps, snares, and above all, and heard her murmured ‘ Good gracious ! ' as we 
wire-netting ; and my object in now writing is drove in at the gates and round the sweep to the 
to point out how this last remedy can be most house. The men-servants were another test of her 
cheaply and eflPectively applied. Wire-netting, power of self-command. But on the whole it w’as 
as generally used for rabbit-fencing, requires to w^onderful how well she contrived to avoid giving 
be made to rest upon a tolerably deep foundation expression to her astonislinient. Beyond the first 
of broken stones or concrete ; otherwise this hurried ejaculation and a momentary catching in 
“ feeble " but cunning “ folk ” burrow under it. of the breath now and again, she exhibited no sign 
This ad<ls greatly to the cost, and does not, after of the effect which the Farrar magnificence had 
all, insure the desired jirolection, as the rabbit upon her. 


will even then burrow under the stone foundation. 
But if about six or eight inches of the wdre- 


We turned into the first room we came to, and 
Lilian bade her sister welcome in her father’s 


netting at the bottom of the fence are bent back name ; tenderly and kindly, if a little gravely, 
at a right angle to it, laid down, and pegged along hoping that she would feel it was her home, 
the ground, the needful result is attained, as the ‘ 0 yes ; 1 arn sure we shall get on together,’ 
grass, fallen leaves, &c. soon conceal from view good-naturedly returned Marian. ‘ What is there 
the wire that is thus laid down, and the rabbit to prevent it, you know ? I think any one must 
vainly scratches upon it when attempting to be hard to please indeed, not to be satisfied here ; ' 
burrow under the obstruction of the upright looking round the room until her eyes met the 
fencing which stops his way. His intelligence, reflection of themselves in the chimney-glass, where 
great though it be, fails to teach him that his th^ complacently rested. 

labour is lost, and that he must commence his I could not but acknowledge that they were 
tunnel tu^er back. It was at Mr Hibbert’s, good eyes, and that she was altogether what is 
hear Uxbridge, that I saw wdre-uetting thus used, called a fine girl, with a handsome face, which to 
W'ith, as 1 was assured, the mqst complete success ; an uneducat^ taste might perhaps preferable 
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to Lilian’s — ^but, 1 insisted to myself, only to an 
unrefined taste. In truth 1 was woman enough 
to admit that much only grudgingly. Though the 
features were good, they were rather large, and the 
colouring too vivid ; eyes and hair so very black, 
and complexion so very red and white, made it 
quite refreshing to me to turn to Lilian’s more 
delicately moulded and tinted loveliness. Marian 
Reed was tall as well as large, two or three inches 
taller than Lilian ; but the latter was tall enough 
for grace. 

She was attired in the most expensive style of 
mourning, which was a great deal more be-frilled 
and be-puffed than Lilian’s plain deep black. 

There was a few moments’ pause on Lilian’s side, 
and then she nervously began : ‘ Mary, perhaps 
Mias Reed would like * 

‘ Oh, you must not call me “ Miss Reed ” now, 
you know,* she interrupted : ‘ sisters ought not to 
be stiff with each other.* 

I saw that the * sister’ was not to be lost sight of 
for a moment. 

‘I was going to say that perhaps you would 
like to sec my aunt at once — before going to your 
. room — Marian.* 

‘ Aunt ! Have you got an aunt, dear ? ’ 

* Yes ; my father’s sister — my dear aunt lives 
with me.’ 

* Oh, indeed ! ’ ejaculated Miss Reed, with a 
somewhat heightened colour. She had not calcu- 
lated upon finding any one besides Lilian. ‘ But,’ 
she presently added, as though it hud suddenly 
occurred to lier, ‘ if she is your aunt, of course she 
is mine too.* 

‘ Will you come, Marian ? * 

‘Yes ; of course I will, dear ;’ and with a part- 
ing glance at the glass, she followed us to the 
nioruing-rooin. 

M rs Tipper rose to receive us witli her conipfiny 
manner ; and I saw she was very much struck with 
Marian Reed’s appearance'. It was a face and 
ligure more attractive to Mrs Tipper than Lilian’s. 
Much as she thought of the quiet loveliness of 
bilian, I saw she was quite dazzled by Marian 
R^cd ; and being dazzled, did not judge with her 
usual good sense. 

‘Delighted to see you, I*m sure. Charming 
morning, is it not ? I hope you have had a 
pleasant drive and so forth ; running through 
all the polite little speeches which belonged to the 
genteel phase of her life, and then leaving the 
other to carry on the talk. 

Marian prided herself not a little upon her 
boarding-school manners ; and felt, I think, quite 
in her element as she gave a few fine speeches in 
return. Seeing that she could keep it up much 
longer than could the dear little old lady, and that 
the latter was growing more and more silent and 
uncomfortable, I put in a word or two, which 
brought ns all to a level again. J am afraid the 
means which I took 'i|p bring Miss Reed down were 
a little trying to that young lady. I should not 
have employed them had any but ourselves been 
present, or had 1 been able to think of a better 
way ; but I really could not allow her to begin 
by making my dear old friend afraid of her, as I 
saw she very quiekly would. So I inmiircd after 
lilr and Mrs Pratt and the children, hoped busi- 
ness was still fiourishing, and so forth ; going on 
to inform Mrs Tipper that Miss Reed’s uncle kept 
a boot-shop at Islington. 


Lilian looked not a little surpnsed nt my 
making such an allusion, and Marian flashed an 
glance froin her black eyes towards me. 
But 1 saw that this was a young lady who would 
very soon reign at Fairview, if some one did not 
keep her a little in order ; and as there seemed 
to be no one else to do it, I undertook the task 
myself’ A more refined way of proceeding would 
not, I felt sure, have had the desired effect with 
Miss Reed. My little speech made Mrs Tipper 
comfortable, to begin with. 

‘ Then you won’t mind me^ my dear,’ she said, 
with a sigh of relief ; ‘ I *ve been accustomed to 
I trade all my life, before brother, in hk goodness, 
brought me to live here ; and of course my heart *« 
in it.’ And straightway she threw off' her company 
manners and became her dear homely self again ; 
fussing about the new-comer with all sorts of 
hospitable suggestions. ‘ If you won’t take lun- 
1 cheon; say a glass of wine and a biscuit, dear. It 
is nearly three hours till dinner-time, and you 
mustn’t feel shy with us, you know.’ 

Miss Reod diaclaiiiied feeling in the least degree 
I shy ; afraid, I fancy, of not ap[>earing quite equal 
to the occasion. 

‘ Shy ! 0 no ; not at all ; ’ stiffly. 

To liclp Lilian, who looked timid and shy 
enough, 1 suggested that perhaps Miss Reed might 
like to go to her room, where one of the maids 
could help her to arrange her wardrobe. She elected 
so to do ; and Lilian and I went with her to the 
luxurious bed-chamber which had been prepared 
for her. Her eyes turned at once towards the cneval 
glass, and I noticed that she was mentally contrast- 
ing herself with Lilian, and that the conclusion 
she arrived at was entirely in her own favour. 
Then she preferred to he left to see to the unpack- 
ing, assuring us that she began to feel quite at 
home already. Lilian, who had not yet quite 
recovered her strength, yielded to my persuasions, 
and went to her own room to rest until dimier- 
tinie. 

After dilating upon Marian Reed’s evident pre- 
dilection for examining lierself in any glass she 
happened to be near, it is but right to acknow- 
ledge my own weakness that afternoon. On 
entering my room I walked straight to the dress- 
ing-glass, and stood gazing at myself ; ay, and 
with some little favour too ! I had been so 
accustomed to contrast myself with Lilian, that I 
had come to estimate my own looks at something 
below their value. In contrast with Marian Reed, 
my brown eyes and pule face and all the rest of it 
came quite into favour again, and I told myself 
Philip might have done worse after all. Smiling 
graciously at myself, I now saw quite another face 
to that ndiich usually greeted me in the dressing- 
glass, and the more conscious I became of the fact, 
the pleasanter I found it. 

When Becky, who at my request waa appointed 
to attend to my small requirements, ]^esently 
entered the room, I think she also noticed a change 
as 1 made some smiling remark to her over my 
shoulder. 

‘ How well you do look this afternoon, Miss ! 
There! I do wish they could see you now — they 
couldn’t call you nothing to look at now!’ she 
ejaculated, gazing approvingly at me. ‘ Why don’t 
you let your eyes shine like that, .as if yoil was 
laughing inside, down-stairs ] * . ‘ 

‘Because I don’t often laugh inside, as you 
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term it, down-stairs, I suppose, Becky,’ I replied 
amusedly. 

* Tiien you ought to try to ; for it makes you 
look ever so much prettier,’ she gravely returned. 

* Well, perhaps I ought.’ 

‘Of course you ought, Miss. I only wish I 
could make myself prettier, only a-smiling. Tom ’ 
(Tom w’as one of the under-gardeners, of late often 
quoted by Becky) ‘says it’s worse when 1 smiles ; 
though I want bigger eyes, and a straightcr nose, 
and a new skin, and ever so many more things, 
besides a smaller mouth, before I set up for being 
good-looking. And they all says I do grin so. 1 
can’t help it, because I ’m so happy ; but of course 
it must bo nicer to look well when .you laugh, 
instead of looking as though your head was only 
lield on by a little bit behind, as they say I do. 
And 1 teli them it ’s all your own hair, though 
they won'»t believe even that. Mr Saunders says 
it can’t be ; though you manage to hide where it 
joins better than some of the ladies. But haven’t 
1 watched you doing it up many and many a 
time.* 

I had it in iny hands, brushing it out as she 
spoke ; and miiniiiircd soi'tly to myself, looking 
graciously down at it : ‘ It is long and thick, and 
a nice colour too, I think.’ 

This was something rpiitc new to Becky, who 
was in the habit of taking me to task for not 
making the most of myself. I fancy she thought I 
that I was at last becoming alive to the iinpoilaiicc 
of looking well. 

‘ To be sure it is ! I call it lovely — the colour of 
the mahogany chairs. O Miss Haddon dear, do let 
me run and fetch some llowers to stick in, like 
Miss Farrar does, and then they'll seci !’ 

But to Becky’s astonishment, I did not want 
them to see. My mood had changed ; J hastily put - 
up my hair, and turned away from the glass. ‘No ; 

J think 1 will depend upon the smiling inside, 
Becky.’ 

‘But you are not smiling. O Miss, I haven’t 
said anything to vex you, Jiave 1 

‘You, Becky!’ I turned, and kissed the face 
Tom despised, astounding her still more by the 
unusual demonstration, ‘ Foolish Becky ! ’ I added, 
as with a heightened colour she bent down and 
kissed the i^awl she was folding up, ‘ to waste a 
kies in that improvident fashion ! ’ 

‘ I ’ve often seen you kiss that little locket that 
hangs to your watch-chain when you thought I 
wasn’t looking,’ sharply returned Becky. 

An idea suddenly suggested itself to me, and I 
acted upon it without trying to analyse my reason 
for so doing. 

‘Would you like to see what is inside that 
locket, Becky ? ’ 

‘Yes; that I should. Miss! I have wondered 
about it so.’ And she added gravely, understand- 
ing that it was to be a confidence: ‘You may 
trust me never to tell nobody,’ 

‘ Of course I know that 1 can trust you, Becky,’ 

I said, pressing the spring and disclosing Philip’s 
portrait. 

‘ My ! what a nice-looking young gentleman ! 
Who is ho ? ' she asked herself. ‘ I haven’t never 
seen him, have I ? Not a young brother ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

Thfen, hesitatingly : ‘ The young man you once 
‘talked, out with, Miss ? ’ 

I nodded. 


‘And — he’s dead, isn’t he, dear Miss Haddon ?’ 

Involuntarily I uttered a little cry of pain. 
Why did every one suppose him to be dead ? * No, 
not dead, Becky.’ 

‘ Took to walking out with somebody else, and 
give you up ? ’ 

‘No ; I have not been given up ; ’ my foolish 
heart sinking. ‘Cannot you think of something 
else, Becky ? ’ — a little pleadingly, 

‘Did he do something wrong* Miss, and that 
made yon give hi/Ji up # Though he don’t look 
like that neither ; ’ musingly. 

I closed the locket, and found that it was time 
to go down to dinner. 

CHAPTER XIII.— ARTHUR TRAPPORD’S TACTICS. 

I found Marian Reed in the morning-room with 
Mrs Tipper, and she had already assumed the 
luiut-cn-has tom; in talking with tlie Jittle lady. 
The latter had innocently thought that the lowli- 
ness of their antecedents w’onld be a bond of union 
between them ; but Miss Mai'ian Reed considered 
that her boarding-school education placed her far 
above the level of poor people, though she had for 
a liiiio lived with them. She had not of late asso- 
ciated Avith lior auut and cousins ; and she Jwd no 
sympathy with one like Mrs Tipper, who was not 
ashamed to talk about the times when she had 
I lived in a cottage, and done her own wasliing and 
scrubbing. She was loftily explaining that she 
bad never soiled her hands with ‘menial’ ivork, 
as T entered the room. 

IMiss Reed had evidently taken a great deal of 
pains with her toilet ; and 1 was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to myself that she looki‘d veiy striking, and 
better in a room than in walking-gear. Moreover, 
she got through tin; rather trying ordeal of dining 
for the first time at a luxurious table, much better 
than might have been expected. She did not 
suffer from any doubts about lierseli' ; and AVfis 
consequently free from sell-consciousness, as well 
as being quick to note and imitate the ways 
of others. In conversation she was quite at 
ease. The consciousness of an acquaintance with 
Ml’S Markham, French, music, and so forth ; and 
the entire freedom from doubt us to lier ability 
to cope Avith any question which might arise, 
imparted an ease and confidence to her tone not 
usually seen iii girls of more perception. More- 
over, I could not but acknoAvledge that she was 
clever in the Avay of being quick to seize such 
ideas as Avere presented to her. And yet hers was 
just the kind of cleverness which makes some 
people shrink from the designation as a reproach 
— the flippant shalloAv sharpness which so grates 
upon the nerves of the mind. She was the kind 
of girl Avlio Avould talk a philosopher mute, and 
not have the slightest misgivings about the cause 
of his silence. 

Her bearing toAvards me had undergone a change, 
Avhich for a Avhile somewhat puzzled me. I was 
not a little amused when 1 discovered the cause. 
Mrs Tipper had innocently divulged the fact that 
I was paid for my services at liirview ; and as 
I had made her a little afraid of me, the relief of 
finding that I could be displaced at will was 
<^reat in proportion. She was now loftily con- 
descending towards me, sufficiently marking her 
sense of the distance between us ; though I think 
someAvhat at a loss to account for my cheerfulness 
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tinder it. In truth I was audacious enough to 
rather enjoy the fun of the situation, and for the 
moment did not attempt to hide my amusement 

But when, after dinner, Arthur Trafford made 
his appearance, the new-comer’s attention was very 
quickly diverted from me. He was waiting for us 
in the morning-room, and naturally enough curious 
to see the new-comer. And however great his 
objection to her coming there, he was gentleman 
enough to greet her in the right way. Indeed, 
now that the matter had got beyond his control, 
he was, I think, desirous to make the amemh to 
Lilian for his }>revious too dictatorial objections.* 
Probably, too, he perceived that he was not 
likely to carry his point by such means, though 
he was not hopeless of doing so by another way. 

He took great pains to make himself agreeable 
to Marian RetMl ; and it was very evident that his 
little courteous speeches had their full effect. lie 
was doubtless the first gentleiiuiii she had conversed 
with ; and^ 1 could see that she was a great deal 
impressed, I tliink enduing his deferential polite- 
ness and eamest tone with a deeper meaning than 
lie intended them to have. 

Lilian looked pleasantly on, accepting his cour- 
tesy to Marian as a kindness to liersolf, after what 
had taken ]dace. She was vi^ry triunqiliant about 
it to me afterwards, as a proof of his goodness of 
heart, and so forth. For the pres(*nt she was 
content to sit apart, tlianking liiui with an occa- 
sional glance. 

But after a while, he appeared to consider that 
he had clone quite sufficient to earn some reward, 
and drew Lilian out to the garden. Miss Heed 
was thuni])ing away at the piano, playing a showy 
Rcliool-j)iece for his delectation ; an<l when she 
ju’csently looked round, she discovered tliat her 
cavalier had disappeared. 

* Why, where ’s ’ 

‘ Mr ’rradbrd is with Lilian in the garden,’ I 
exidained. 

‘ Oh, is he 1 Then T will go too ’ — rising as she 
spoke. ‘ 1 haven’t seen the garden yet.’ 

‘ I think .you must put up wil,h 7riy attendance. 
Miss Reed. Lovers are privileged to he unsociable.’ 

‘Lovers!’ she ejaculated. ‘You don’t mean to 
say He can’t he her lover ! ’ 

‘ He is, I assure you. Miss Reed. They have 
been engaged some time ; and will be married as 
soon as circumstances permit.’ 

‘ I should never have thought — ^lic wasn’t a bit 
like a lover — to her,’ she said in an angry tone, lier 
colour more raised than I had yet seen it. In 
fact, as I suspected, Miss Reed’s "fancy had been 
caught — ^to herself no doubt she termed it falling 
in love, and she was a young lady of very strong 
impulses, which were entirely untrained. In their 
ultra Tefincment, Arthur Trafford’s good looks 
were precisely the kind to attract one like Marian 
Reed — his fashionable languid air being sjiecially 
attractive to one who indulged in the kind of 
literature which is not remarkable for backbone. 
She curtly declined going into the garden with 
me, and drew a chair towards one of the windows, 
where she sat watching the two figures as they 
passed and repassed in the strip of moonlight out- 
side, her brows lowering and face darkening. 

Mrs Tipper amiably^ endeavoured to do her 
part towards entertaining her ; but Marian Reed 
was not in the mood to he entertained by Mrs 
Tipper ; and made it so very evident that she was 


not, that the little lady became silent and con- 
strained, though, strange to say, I do not think her 
admiration for the girl decreased in consequence. 
Presently Marian went to the piano again, and 
amused herself trying bits of Lilian’s songs ; ap- 
parently considering neither Mrs Tipper nor me 
worth cultivating. But I forced myself upon her 
notice so far as to tell her that Lilian might con- 
sider it to be too soon after her father’s death for 
song-singing. Miss Reed opined that tliat was 
all nonsense. There was no necessity for being 
gloomy, and a little singing and music wouhl 
rouse her up a little. The music had certainly a 
rousing effect, though not in the precise way she 
imagined ; and her singing ! Accustomed as I 
was to Lilian’s sweet voice and pure style, it was 
almost excruciating to listen to her songs as 
rendered by the other’s loud untrained voice. I 
sat down by my dear old friend’s side at a distant 
window, and did my best to make up foi* Marian 
Jveed’s rudeness. J’nt slie had not taken offence. 
As she generally did in such cases, she simply 
attributed it all to her own want of breeding, and 
that being irremediable, accepted the conseiiiumces 
without repining. Moreover, she was full of ad- 
miration of Marian Reed’s good looks. 

‘ Is she not handsome, my dear I ’ was her little 
aside to me. ‘And seems so accomplished too.’ 
(One ‘ tune,’ as she termed it, was quite as good as 
another, from an artistic point of view, to Mrs 
Tip]icr.) ‘ Such a good thing for Lilian that Miss 
Reed has been educated like a lady ; is it not ? To 
tell the truth, I was rather afraid she might turn 
out to be a common person like me, you know. 
At her age, I should never have Joue for Fairview ; 
not even so well as I do now. Knowing the 
piano and French, does make such a difference ; 
doesn’t it i ’ 

I could hilt raise the hand I lickl to my lips, 
dissenting so entirely as 1 did from the notion of 
IVLariaii Reed’s superiority. And 1 believed that 
Mrs Tipper lierscdf was only daz/.hid for a time ; 
her perception was too true to be blinded for very 
long. AVheu the lovers re entered, I saw that they 
were regarded by Marian with a new and uneasy 
curiosity. 

Ill our lete-d-iHc that night, Lilian could talk 
of nothing but lier lover’s goodness and readiness 
to fall in with her scheme fur Hilarian’s welfare. 
‘Dear Arthur, lie made no objections now. He 
had only objected at first, because he felt a little 
hurt, as it was quite natural he should, at not 
being consulted. But everything would be well 
now.’ 1 listened in some little sui’prise to this 
sudden change in his tactics, until Lilian uncon- 
sciously gave me the key. 

‘Arthur is quite willing now. She is to be 
always free to live at Fairview, as long as she is 
iijclinccl, and liave live Imndred a year, as I wish 
her to have. But he says there is no necessity for 
legal arrangements, as though we could not trust 
each other, you know.’ 

Had I considered Marian Reed’s claims to be as 
great as Lilian considered them to be, I might 
have tried my influence against Arthur Trafford’s 
in the matter. As it was, I urged no objection to 
his arrangement, though 1 quite understood its 
import. It would of course be quite possible for 
LiHaii’s husband so to contrive matters that Mariai^ 
Reed wouhl not be long inclined to live jft Fair- 
view ; and as to the five Imudrcd a year ! Well, 
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I believed it would do no real barm to her if she 
were by-and-by reduced to two hundred and her 
former si>here a{|[ain* Hera was .not the nature to 
improve in ooneequence of having more {^wer in 
her handstand a sister or companion for Lilian she 
never would be. It was too late in the day for 
any radical change in her tastes and habits. They 
were travelling different roods, and the longer they 
lived the farther tliey would be apart. 

Lilian’s sentiments, fis days passed by, were not 
difficult to fathom. Her very anxiety to make the 
most of anything in favour of the girl her whole 
soul shrank from, sj)oke volumes to me. Indeed 
she had no little difficulty in .combating the repul- 
sion which it shocked her to feel towards her 
father’s child. 

Marian dad not miss anything or suffer, as the 
other would have done in her place. She never 
2 >erceived the underlying cause of Lilian’s anxiety 
to pleiise and conciliate her. It was not in her 
nature to sec that Lilian was, so to speak, iilways 
pleading for forgiveness for the wrong done to 
Marian’s mother, and trying to expiate her father’s 
fault. Then, conscious as she was of shrinking 
from the coarser mind, which was being day by 
day unfolded to us, poor Lilian was terribly afraid 
lest it should be apparent to the other ; not herself 
perceiving the mere fact of its ^'ory coarseness 
rendering it the more impervious. In truth, self- 
assertion and IwAileur would have won a great deal 
more respect from Marian, than did the too evident 
desire to please. She was beginning almost to 
look down upon tbe girl she could not understand ; 
conscious how different she herself ■would have 
been were she in Lilian’s jilace and Lilian in hers ; 
and without any misgivings as to her own supe- 
riority. She W'as also beginning to assume a great 
deal, and I was the only one to do battle with her, 
though 1 had some difficulty in keeping her within 
duo bounds now. As it Jiia}’ be su]»poscd, I (iid not 
gain favour with lier. There was the difference 
that she liked Lilian and looked down upon her ; 
whilst she disliked me and wiis a little afraid of 
me. 

Mrs Chichester made great and jjalpable efforts 
to act against her judgment in noticing Miss 
Keed ; ^ lor dear Lilian’s sake,’ Jis she confided to 
llobert Wentworth and me. ‘ It was the only 
thing to be done now. Of course she could not 
but regret that dear Lilian should not have asked 
the advice of some judicious friend in the matter. 
No one could doubt its being a mistake to bring 
Miss Reed to Fairview ; now did not Mr 'Wentworth 
think so ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; Mr Wentworth did think sf>.’ 

'And what did dear Miss Had«lon think ?’ 

Miss Haddon had advised Lilian to follow her 
instincts in tbe matter. 

' But pray excuse me ; do not you tliink that is 
rathej- dangerous advice to give — to some persons?’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 do, Mrs Chichester.’ 

At which Mrs Chichester was in a flutter of 
consternation, lest 1 should for one moment ima- 
gine that she had meant to be unkind in leading 
me on to make such an admission of fallibility, 
and prettily begged Mr Wentworth to give his 
iassistance to enable her to obtain my forgiveness. 

It. took their united powers of persuasion, and ^ 
^gave Mrs C’liichester opportunities for all sorts of I 
pretty'amiabilities, before Miss Iladdcm could be | 
brought to reason ; and then the former had to be | 


satisfied with what she termed 'a very ^ight 
unbending of the stem brow,* as an acknowledg- 
ment of my defeat. 

Then how pleasant and amiable it was to take 
all the trouble she did to put me in a good humour 
with myself again, by pointing out that the very 
wisest of us may sometimes err in our judgment, 
and so forth. Matters w^ere progressing thus 
agreeably, when Lilian wanted Mrs Chichester’s 
advice about the arrangement of some ferns in the 
conservatory, and I was left for a few moments 
alone with Robert Wentworth. 

'Lilian did iiot obey her instincts in inviting 
this Miss Reed to come to reside with her, Miss 
Haddon.’ 

I smiled. 

'And believing that, you allowed the stigma of 
being an injudicious friend to be attached to me.' 

‘ Because I saw you so willed it ; and I do not 
Avaste my powers of oratory when they are not 
required.* 

Then, abruptly changing the subject — there was 
none of the suavity and consideration, which Mrs 
Chichester considered to be so essential to friend- 
ship, between him and me —he Avent on : * Tell me 
what you think of this Miss Reed. Is she what 
she ap])ear8 to be ? ’ 

' What does she appear to you ?’ 

'Well, I suppose we could not expect her to 

be quite a gentlewoman, but really Your little 

liecky is a great deal nearer the mark, according 
to my stanilard.’ 

' Yes ; I think she is.’ 

'And time will do nothing for her — ^not the 
slightest hope of it! She would neA^er be a 
companion for Lilian, if they lived together a 
hundred years — of course you see that.’ 

For Lilian I IIoav plainly he was always shewing 
that she aa^jis tlie centre to which all his thoughts 
coiiA'erged. 

* Yes ; I see that tlicy Avill n river be companions ; 
but Miss Reed will miss nothing ; she will do no 
luiriii to Lilian.’ 

‘ Nut in one Avay, perhaps.’ 

‘Not in any way, Mr Wentworth, other than 
paining her sometimes.’ 

‘ But if that might have been avoided ? ’ 

‘ Neither sorrow nor pain, nor any other thing, 
AAill injure Lilian in the long-run. You ought to 
knoAv that.’ 

' I am not an advocate for enduring unnecessary 
pain, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ I believe Lilian will have to suffer — it may be 
a great deal — and some "preliminary training will 
enable her to bear Avhat is to come all the easier.’ 

‘ I am afraid Mrs Chichester is right after all, in 
considering you to be a little hard, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘Afraid Mrs Chichester is right ! I have a great 
mind to tell her I ’ I ejaculated, rising. 

‘ HaA^e a greater mind, and don’t,’ he smilingly 
returned. 

‘ But it might he good for you to go into train- 
ing a little as well as the rest of ua; and Mrs 
Cljichester miglit not object to undertake’ 

‘ Could not you try what yon could do towards 
bringing me into a better frame of mind?’ he 
said. ‘It would be like an acknowledgment of 
Aveakness to hand me over to Mrs Chichester, you 
knoAv. You might at anyrate try what could be 
done for me before acknowledging yourself unequal 
to the task, in that faint-hearted way.’ 
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< In other woxds, you want me to stay and talk 
Lilian to you/ was my mental comment, as 1 
shook my head and moved away. 

As 1 have said, 1 liked Eobert Wentworth be^r 
than any other, gentleman who came to Fairview. 
Arthur Traiford occasionally brought a friend with 
him down to dinner ; but his friends were not of 
the pattern which pleased me — men who looked, 
and spoke, and moved as though they were only 
playing the part of supernumeraries on the stage 
of life. Witn Robert Wentworth there was all the 
pleasure of feeling that I was thoroughly imder- 
stood. I was indeed able to unfold iny thoughts 
to him, as 1 could not even to Lilian, love her as 
I did. She was a girl, and I a woman, and she 
deferred to me as to an elder sister ; constantly, 
though unconsciously, reminding me of the eleven 
yeare’ difference between our ages. 

Robert Wentworth and I met on equal terms. 
With him I neither gave nor obtained quarter ; 
and our encounters were as refreshing as a tonic to 
my mental health. Whatever the subject broached, 
we freely shewed each other our thoughts about 
it ; and 1 learned to give and take a blow with 
perfect good-humour. I was sometimes not a little 
startled to find how conijiletely he was beginning to 
track out certain tendencies, which I had hitherto 
flattered myself were so safely packed away out of 
sight as to be unknown to tliose with whom I 
associated. More than once the common-sense 
which he bantered me about setting too high a 
value upon, was blinded, and I was led on by 
wdly steps into the enchanted regions of romanee, 
and penetrated by their subtle influence, gave words 
to my thoughts before I recollected an<l was on 
guard again. But no W’ord or look of Robert 
Wentwortlfs wounded my amour propre at such 
times ; my little flights of fancy met with the 
gravest respect. In truth, be was a great deal 
more toleraut to what he termed my romance, 
than to any little slip in my reasoning ; because 
he had the candour to tell me my ideality was 
getting starved for want of nourishment, and 
needed a little encouragement, whilst my reason- 
ing powers required an occasional snubbing. ‘ And 
as to pretending you have no romance — you are 
the most romantic young lady 1 know. Don’t 
protest-; it would not be the least use ; though I 
will not expose you to the world — not even to 
Lilian,’ 

1 onlv knew that he was gradually teaching me 
to be less ashamed of such things than 1 had 
latterly been, and so rendtjring me less morbid, 
and more lit to be Philip’s wife. Philip should 
thank him for that as well as other things, by-and- 
by. The hope that Philip and he would be friends, 
and that there would be pleasant communion 
between us three in the future, was very cheering 
to me. How complete would have been the 
picture could I have imagined Lilian in it as the 
wife of Robert Wentworth— what a delightful 
quartet I 

Meantime, everything was flowing smoothly on 
with the lovers again. I think that I was the 
only one at Fairview to note the change which 
was taking place in Marian Reed. She Lad never 
been accustomed to exercise self-control, and was 
yielding more and more to an infatuation which 
was making her life miserable. 

&he loved Arthur Trafford, as such natures do 
loVte, with a wild, ungovernable, selfish passion ; 
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and with unreasoning anger, altogether iiidosed to 
accept the existing state of things. She woi^ not ^ 
accept happiness in any way but one ; and 'mobdily 
dwelt upon what she encouraged herself to belief 
were her wrongs. Why should she be without a 
name, dependent upon others’ bounty, and denied 
the love she craved, whilst Lilian possessed every*- 
thing ? It was easy enough to be amiable when 
you had all you wanted I But she did not covet 
all— only love, and that was denied her. All this 
she shewed me in more ways than one, which 
roused my suspicion that she was doing what she 
could to attract Arthur Trafford, and would have 
felt no compunction in winning his love from 
Lilian, had that been possible. There were occa- 
sions wlien it was almost impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that she was trying to outvie Lilian, in 
the only way she knew how to outvie a rival. I 
knew that she must be spending a great deal more 
than was right or necessary upon dress, so constant 
were the changes she made, availing herself of 
everything which is invented in the way of oma- 
mciit by fashionable milliners for fashionable woe ; 
whilst her large handsome white shoulders were 
thrust upon our notice a great deal more than was 
in good taste. And as to her conversation ; partly 
loud and self-asserting ; partly sentimental, accom- 
panied w’ith languishing glances at her hero from 

the great black eyes But I must not go on. I 

am afraid I was not inclined to allow her a single 
good quality just at this time ; and therefore my 
judgment must, I suppose, be taken witli a grain 
of salt. Nevertheless, allowing for bidden good 
qualities, which 1 had not given her credit for 
possessing, she really was not pleasoiit as a com- 
panion just now. 

Much as dear old Mrs Tipper admired her 
})ersoiially, even she was obliged to acknowledge 
that Miss Reed was not quite so amiable and easy 
to get on with as could be desired. Indeed, more 
than once had I fouTid it necessary to protect the 
kind little lady from the ill-humour of Marian, 
and the sharp way with which I was immediately 
retorted upon did not greatly discomfit me. It 
was enouf^i that I had the power to keep her 
within due bounds towards others. 

I think it was specially obnoxious to her to find 
that I was observant of her demeanour towards 
Arthur Trafl'ord, and made a point of putting in 
an appearance when she happened to be 
tHe with him. I -was gravely displeased, as time 
went on, to find that he not only suspected the 
state of Marian Reed’s feelings towards him, but 
amused himself by iimking it more apparent, feed- 
ing her vanity with all sorts of exaggerated eompli- 
ments, accompanied by languishing glances. 

Was this conduct worthy of Lilian’s affianced 
husband 1 1 knew lliat he did not in reality even 
admire Marian’s style of good looks, and was only 
amused by her too evident predilection for him. 

But what was he, to find amusement thus? I 
asked myself, indignant for Lilian’s sake. 

‘ You "are very uncomplimentary to Miss Reed, 

I tlujik, Mr Traiford,’ I said one day, when I had 
been the witness of a scene bordering upon flirta- 
tion between them, and could no longer keep 
silence. Lilian was in the garden with her aunt 
when he arrived, and Marian Reed had found it 
out ol‘ her power to get rid of me ; though she had ^ 
not scrujded to let me see that my company wie^ 
not desired. Arthur Trafford’s flattery had been' I 
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rather more marked than usual, and I lost all Yes ; \ did know. But I could only kiss the 
patience. sweet brow and luumiur some platitude about 

‘ UncompUmentary ! * she ejaculated, looking very hoping that things would riglit themselves in time, 
much astonished. Had he not been telling her I would not attempt to inculcate any of the 
that she liad displayed more than usual taste worldly wisdom wliicli it had cost me my youth 
in her toilet, and was looking dreadfully killing to obtain. Rather was I inclined to encourage her 


to-night 1 


pure iaith and trust in others — her ignorance of 


* I meant uncomplimentary to your sense, Miss evil — as long as possible. TJie pain which comes 


Reed.* , , with one kind of kno 

‘ I don’t know what you mean.* long as possible. Fo 

* I think Mr Trafford does.’ harm to believe a lii 

He flushed up, giving me an angry glance. She least so I told myself, 
answered for him. Darling ! whatever 


with one kind of knowledge, I would spare her as 
long as possible. For the present, it did her no 
harm to believe a little too much in others ; at 


answered for him. Darling ! whatever others might think, I knew 

‘ I am sure Mr Trafford did not mean to he that your gentleness and forbearance did not j)ro- 
uncomplimentary in any way ;* with a little defiant cecd from w'cakness. When the time of trial 


toss of the head and glance towards him. 


I came, they would see ! It w'as nearer than I 


Of course he could only protest that he did not ; imagined it to bo, and came in a diiferent and far 
and she was »perfectly satisfied. He evidently niorti serious form than my gravest feiu's had 
knew better than I did the kind of compliments foreshadowed. It was nearly six months after Mr 
which would be most acceptable to her. Indeed Farrars tleaih, and there wiis beginning to be some 
I suppose she would not nave considered thoiu talk oi‘ preparing for the wedding, whi(;h was to 
to be flattery at all, but simply the truth, which take place in two months, Lilian having yielded 
there was no harm in his telling her. to her lover’s iiiiportiiriiLies the more readily from 

She likes that sort of thing,’ he said, with a the knowh-dge that she was obeying her father's 
little awkw'ard laugh, when ])resenlly lie and I wishes, when like a sudden tiiiinder-chip, the 
were for a few moments alone together. ‘And I shock came. 

don’t see that there can bo imich harm *in saying 

a few complimentary w'ords to a girl, if it gratifies C D L O IT R-D L I N D N E S S 

her, Miss Haddon.* ' j . ^ 

‘ Well, I am glad that you do not ffrati/y hvr in The peculiar delect of vision known as colour- 
Lilian’s presence, Mr Trafford ; she would ]>erceive blindness to which many people are subject, is 
what Miss Reed apparently does not.’ due to various causes ; but very little is known of 

He reddened again. ‘ Lilian is so essentially and its real nature. Tu (Uirerent persons it has a 
entirely different in every way. You can hardly different effect, being in some a comi)lele inability 
expect the same kind of rclinenient in the other.’ j to distinguish between the commonest colours ; 

‘I suppose not ; but I caiiiiot sec that that is a ; while in others it is merely a teinporary confusion 
reason for treating them both with disrespect. It I ol the inij>rcssions conveyed by diiferent lines, or a 


is qiute as ill a compliment to Lilian as to Miss 
Reed, to flatter the latter's \'anitv as you do.’ 


tendency to give the wrong names to colours, which 
can be j)erle(;tly distinguished from each other. 


‘I don’t sec any ill compliment in telling a goo<l- ' though the mind cannot verify, so to speak, the 
looking girl that she is so, if she likes to bo told distinction. 

it/ he repeated. ‘No one can deny that she is a To take llie first ruse first. A man who is 
fine girl, in her way/ pcrl’ectly ‘colour-blind’ cannot iletcct the slightest 

‘I suppose she is; but! admire Lilian too much ; difference l.elueeu the stripes on the ‘red, wliitc, 
to be enthusiastic about Mies Reed’s style of I and blue’ flag; to him the red and green lamps 


beauty, Mr Trafford.’ 


of the railways are the same ; and the leaves and 


He was getting more decidedly out of temper, flowers of the most variously stocked gardeai arc 
muttering something about some women being so more uniform in tone, in the clearest sunlight, 
hard ujion their own sex, as he tiiriiod away. than they would be to an ordinary eye by moonlight. 

I had done no good by my inlerfereucc, only (The effect of moonlight, it is well known, is to 
caused them to be a little more guarded in my give a moimchromous appearance to the most varied 
presence, and perhaps dislike im* more. But colours.) In the other case, a man who has, say 
Marian Reed no longer made any effort to conceal the three cardinal colours, red, blue, and yellow, 
the restless discontent which devoured her. Not idaccd before him, can tell that there a difference 
for a moment suspecting the cause, Lilian was between them, but is unable to identify them ; 
greatly puzzled to account for the other’s increasing and while perhaps one day he is able to sort a 
discontent, and redoubled her efforts to please, I number of })ic‘ce.s of glass of these three colours, he 


though she was only snubbed for her pains. wjii oe unauie lo penonn rnc operation tiie next 

‘Do you think that I leave anything undone, day. 

Mary r she would anxiously ask me, when she Persons who are thus afflicted — for it is an 
and I were alone. ‘ Or do you flunk tliat jMarian’s affliction, though often they do not actually know 
feelings are really deeper tlian we at first imagined of the defect to wliich they arc subject — may 
them to be, about — the wrong done to lier iriothcr, possess in every other way the keenest eyesight ; 
and that all this luxury iars upon her ? ’ Aftiir and it by no means follows that a man who is 


will be unable to perform the operation the next 


know how much I tiy to spare her, Mary — ^you of colours and hues. The question occurs, To 
know that I would not for the w’orld do any- what is colour-blindness due ? In certain cases, to 
^tkiiig to, remind her of the shame. Do I not a want of education of the eye in this particular 
‘shore it?’ service; but more generally to local causes and 
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diseases, and to hereditaiy defect. Instances occur- 
ring under the first-named class are not real cases 
of colour-blindness. It is really no more true to 
say that a man is colour-blind because he calls 
red ‘green,' or blue ‘yellow’ persistently, and 
mth a perfect appreciation of the difference, 
simply because he has never been taught, than 
it is to call a man Mind who calls an oval 
‘round,’ because he has learned no better. But 
in the other instances the colour-blindness is a 
true defect. In Egypt, China, and other coun- 
tries where ophthalmia is prevalent, colour-blind- 
ness is common ; and the peculiar light which 
exists in certain localities where there is a large 
expanse of flat sandy soil, and which is known 
to be very trying to the eyesight, is very often 
found to produce this defect where it does not 
otherwise impair the vision. Hereditary cases 
of colour-blindness are common. The painter 
Turner has been said by some of his critics to 
have been colour-blind ; and we believe that one 
of his sisters had a delect of vision which caused 
her to confuse one colour with another in such 
a way as to prevent her from describing accurately 
a picture placed before her. 

In reference to the theory that the recent 
disastrous railway accident at Arlescy was owing j 
to a mistake of the engine-driver as to the Colour 
of the signal displayed against him, a correspondent 
of the T'imes points out that colour-blindness may 
be acquired. ‘ A few years ago,' he says, ‘ I was 
investigating colour appreciation, and the first 
instance of the acquired defect that came to my 
knowledge was in the person of an engine-driver. 
This man confessed, after an ac(jideiit through 
his not distinguishing the red signal, that he had 
gradually lost his colour-] ) 0 Nvcr, which had been 
perfect ; and so sensible was he of his loss and 
its disadvantages, that before the accident ho had 
determined to give up the situation. TJie manager 
of tlie Company, who told me the circumstance, 
assured me that this driver had been carefully 
examined but a few years back and passed as 
possessing perfect sight.' 

If a person with perfect sight will look steadily 
for a few moments at any object, of one of the three 
primary colours, whether a lamp or anything else, 
and then close his eyes, and watch so to speak, 
with his closed eyes, he will find the object 
reproduced in a kind of cloudy representation, or 
rather retained on the eye ; but its colour will 
be changed from the primary to its correspond- 
ing (complementary) seco7idary colour. Thus the 
impression of a red object will present itself as 
green ; yellow as purple ; and blue as orange. 
Virx versdj if the object is one of those secondary * 
colours, the reproduction on the retina will be of 
the corresponding primary colour. In this way, 
it is quite possible for a man, who has been looking 
for any length of time at a red liglit on a railway 
at night, to remove his eyes for a moment or two ; 
and, on looking again at the lamp, to find that — in 
the course of the natural relief afforded by the 
impression on the eye resolving itself into the 
secondary colour — his sight is for a moment 
impeded by the floating image (now green instead 

* Secondary colours are thoso which are formed hy tlic 
combination of any two of tho three ‘ priiuJiry ’ colours ; 
the combinations of secondary colours are called *ter- 
tiaiy ' colours. 


of red) before his eyes, and the actual lamp (still 
I red) covered, as it were, by the retained flgure, so 
I that it appears to be green. This curious effect is 
no fault of vision, and might easily mislead an 
engine-driver who, haying first actually seen the 
rod light, has, after withdrawing his eyes, imme- 
diately afterwards imagined it changed to green or 
white, in indication of the removal of the obstacle 
to the progress of his train. In this way, by 
continual straining of tho eye in search of a par- 
ticular signal, especially at night, with no light 
beyond that of the glaring furnace of the engine 
— ^in itself detrimental to the eyes — ^it is quite 
possible that colour-blindness may be acquired, 
and that a man who was once perfectly able to 
distinguish the most delicate tints may become 
insensible to the effects of widely different colours. 

Whatever its cause, it is" a fact that colour- 
blindness does exist to a very considerable exteut 
In Egypt this is so well recognised a fact, that 
engine-drivers and others employed on railwayB 
are obliged to undergo a special examination before 
they are allowed to proceed to their duties. Many 
curious stories are told concerning the attempts 
made by men suffering under this infirmity to. 
escape the penalty of detection ; they will often 
mtlier mu the risk of bringing themselves and 
others to sudden death in a collision, than lose the 
coveted post by admitting their defective sight. 
Sometimes a man will successfully guess at the 
red, white, and green. lami>s or flags held before 
him ; but, if the examiner is as astute as the 
examinee, lie will balk his calculations by holding 
out a cap, or. some other article not usually classed 
among the list of railway signals, and an unguarded 
‘Red' or ‘Green’ from the lips of the candidate 
will send him ruefully off about his business. 

Researches lately made in Sweden shew that this 
peculiar defect of sight is prevalent in that country. 
Out of two hundred and sixty-si.x men examined 
recently by Professor Holmgren, eighteen were 
found to be colour-blind ; and in our own land 
statistics prove that Euglislmien are not free from 
the infirmity. Tho lute Professor George Wilson, 
who made a special investigation into the sub- 
ject in Edinburgh some years ago, stated that out 
of one thousand one hundred and fifty-four persons 
of various professions oxaminofl in 1852, no less 
than sixt 3 "-five were coloui*- blind ; and of these, 
twenty-one specially confounded red with green. 
A gentleman employing a number of men, writing 
to the Thnc.% states that rcceiiLly he directed an 
upholsterer to cover some article of furniture in 
green Icatlier, and that the man used a skin of 
bright red leather, not knowing the difference. He 
could only distinguish colours in their intensity, 
all ai)peariiig to him as different shades of gray. 

But instances could easily bo multiplied. The 
practical part of the ([uestion is its beaming on the 
employment of men upon whose sight and power 
of distinguishing colours many lives^are dependent. 
JKiigine-drivcrs and signal-men, railway guards and 
sailors, often have nothing but a rod or green speck 
of light between the safety and the, death of them- 
selves and perhaps hundreds of their fellow- 
creatures. How many of the ‘ missing ships ' that 
have set forth in hope, with scores or nuudreds of 
souls on board, and never been heard of again, 
have gone to their fate through the colour-blindness 
of the ‘ look-out,’ who can tell ? How rpany dis- 
astrous railway collisions have been owing to the" 
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same defect on the part of the engine-driver or 
stoker? The necessity of a rigid examination of 
men employed on our railways, in order to 
ascertain their power of distinguishing the colours 
of the signals upon which so many lives depend, is 
being recognised by the directors and other officials. 
The same precaution ought to be adopted in the 
case of sailors, and not only once, but frequently. 
Periodical tests of their eyesight should be made 
at r^lar intervals ; for in a physical infirmity of 
this adnd, so apt to be overlooked and remain 
unrecognised even by those who are subject to it, 
lurk more dangers than in the lack of many other 
etnctly enforced requirements. | 


GOLD-MINE EXPERIENCES. 

I WAS living ^ome years ago ^ one of our North 
American provinces, where, for several seasons, I 
was employed in constructing a railway, which at 
the time I write is in liquidation, and wliich 1 shall 
call the Swindleville Junction, a name, I trust, suffi- 
ciently expressive. The climate did not suit me, 
neither did the natives ; they were much too ^ smart' 
for my fancy, and I was })retty generally always 
cheated in my dealings among them. In one in- 
stance, however, I managed to save myself from 
being tricked, but I am bound to say that it was 
from the clutches of a Yankee that T made my 
escape, for I fully believe that a native operator 
would never have given me a chance. 

Gold had been discovered about thirty miles from | 
the town of Radnor, which was my headquarters, 
and the miners w^ere making much money by | 
crushing the quartz. Of course the country w'os I 
soon inundated by prospectors, and numerous holes ' 
were opened witli varying luck. Curiously enough, 
the American element did not prevail much in the 
district, the fact being that tlie provincials are 
more than a match for an American even wnth his 
own weapons. 

I happened, however, to fall in with one very im- 
pressive American, a very pleasant plausible fellow. 
Captain Marcus Cyrus Duckett was his name. He 
Avas a bit of a nautical dandy in his Avay. Bine 
surtout and yellow waistcoat, large gold watch- 
guard and a Panama hat, shortish black trousers 
and Wellington boots, was his usual dress; and 
he was more like an English coasting skipper 
than an American, being blufi* and stout, with a 
cheery red face and jolly manner. But I soon 
found out that he was as great a desperado as 
was ever produced, in spite of his off-hand 
appearance and rattling style. He had, he said, i 
been a blockade-runner, and had got safely in i 
and out of Charleston eighteen times during the 
civil war ; and I heard hints that his success in that 
trade was due principally to the fact of his having 
gained much experience by eluding British cruisers 
on the coast of Africa, where he had been long 
employed in command of a Spanish slaver trading 
to Cuba. 

I used to meet this character occasionally at a 
village called Bleakhausen, where I liad frequently 
to go on business, which occupied me a few 
hours ; and rogue although he undoubtedly was, it 
was pleasant to have a chat Avith him and hear him 
relate some of his adventures. It was a great relief 
also to hear something else talked than the eveiv 
lading drawl and snivel about pitiful election 
iSquabbles and rates of freight, or prices of salt 


fish and molasses, which were the only topics 
’ ever discussed among the fiemi-civilised natives in 
these regions. By degre^ we got pretty intimate ; 
and one day the captain informal me that he 
had discovered that a gold-bearing quartz vein 
ran across the country in an easterly direction, 
and was now profitably worked ; that it passed 
right through a property near the village, w’^hicli 
he had been lucky in getting hold of very cheap, 
as all the timber worth cutting on it had been 
sawn up, and the place was a barren rocky clear- 
ing, full of half- burned stumps, and almost fit for 
nothing. There were, however, the remains of a 
water-wheel and saw-mill on the place, and a good 
fall of water. On these advantages Duckett laid 
gre/it stress, as useful to drive the quartz-crushing 
machines which he intended to put up. He had 
sunk a shaft, he said, and run a heading for some 
distance into the rock, and that it was looking 
very well, although it had cost him ‘ a.j)ower of 
brass.* 

I took little interest in all this, as I had often 
before had prospecting schemes submitted to me, 
and had decidedly refused to mix myself up with 
them, as my own business demanded all my atten- 
tion. And so speculators had at last ceased to 
trouble me. One day, however, having longer to 
wait than usual at Bleakhausen, my horse being 
much knocked up by a long journey, the skipper 
asked me to go and see his mine, to pass the 
time. I agreed. So we took a walk of about 
a couple of miles down to it. 1 wiis rather 
astonished when, after a disagreeable tramp, we 
came to the place. It was no myth, fur there it was 
in full swing. The men seemed strangers, sailors 
they ap2)eared, of various nationalities ; but com- 
fortable shanties had been put up, and everything 
seemed all right. A lew pieces of the stuff were 
put in a bag by the captain’s wish, and sent to my 
wagon a.s specimens. After this, I drove home, 
thinking nothing more of the matter. 

One evening, a few weeks afterwards, I was 
reading a newspaper account of the gold mines in 
the province, Avlien it struck me that, as I was 
going to the principal town next day, 1 would take 
one of the &eakhausen specimens, and have it 
analysed, just for the fun of the thing, and sec if 
there actually was any gold in it. I did not say 
where it came from, that being unnecessary ; but 
in a few days I got a flattering analysis by letter, 
which also contained a small piece of gold ex- 
tracted by the assayer. 

The next time Duckett met me he began to 
speak of his affairs, and hinted that he was getting 
a little crippled for cash, and thac the millwright 
he had employed would not proceed with the 
repairs of the mill or erect ci ushers without a 
heavy advance of money ; so that, as he had run 
himself nearly aground, he was reluctantly thinking 
of abandoning the mine altogether. 

I had been thinking over this quietly for a 
few weeks, when one evening I had a visit in 
Radnor from the captain, Avho was much downcast, 
and told me his creditors were so pressing that he 
could carry on no longer, but must sell the estate 
for what it would fetch, to pay them off ; and with 
what balance \(i might h^e, would go to sea, 
and leave the natives and their mines altogether. 

I Avas sorry for the fellow. We talked long over the 
matter ; and it ended by my becomiiifj owner of the 
projierty for ten thousand dollars, paid in railway 
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bonds, which Duckett said he could easily negoti- 
ate in the States ; and I was to retain him as over- 
seer till the concern was in full working mder, at 
a salary and percentage on the output, which he 
solemnly assured me was worth four ounces a ton ; 
equal to nearly ten pounds a ton after paying 
expenses. His estimate was slightly in excess of 
my experimental assay, but not much ; so I was 
well enough pleased with my bargain. 

Things were going on pretty well under this 
arrangement, when one night my groom appeared 
with a dreadful tale of being beaten by Duckett 
for having declared the mine to be a humbug, 
and wishing I had not been such an ass as pay 
him for it, and allow myself to be swindled by 
a Yankee pirate. Whereupon the enraged mariner 
speedily made an example of him. 1 began to 
suspect that it was just possible that Duckett had 
imposed on me, in which case 1 should cut a poor 
figure every way. 

The first thing to do was to satisfy myself that 
the specimen was the actual produce of the mine ; 
if not, the next thing was to get my bonds back ; 
by fair means, if possible ; if not, by any means ; 
but in any event to get quit of the Yankee 1 
at once. About two o^clock next morning 1 1 
saddled a horse myself without disturbing any 
person, and rode to the mine, wliicli I retiched 
about five o’clock, and awoke the men in the 
shanties. They were very unwilling to let me 
descend, as Duckett was not there ; but after some 
altercation, and seeing me very determined, they 
gave me a lamp, and lowered me away. I was 
not down five minutes when I discovered I had 
been done outright ; the original specimen was 
dark-brown coloured, and the stuff in the mine 
was dark-blue, and not a trace of gold in it The 
rascal had obtained the specimens from a mine 
called Mount Benger, some miles away ; and had 
played an old and common trick — namely, placed 
the gold specimens among the rubbish, and then 
picked them up before my eyes. As soon as I 
had fully satisfied myself, 1 got hack to the foot 
of the shaft ; and to my great gratification, was, on 
giving the signal, hauled to the top at once, just in 
time to see Captain Duckett coining up the hill. 

He was in a desperate passion at not having 
had notice of my visit ; but it was no part of my 
business to quarrel with him just yet. So I soon 
managed to smooth him down with a story about 
my being restless, and unable to sleep in the 
night, and thinking a sharp ride would do me 
good, &c. ; and I made him even believe that I 
was pleased, and more than ever satisfied with my 
bargain. The captain took it all most comfortably. 

I asked him to breakfast at the inn ; but he 
declined ; agreeing, however, to come afterwards 
to smoke and talk over matters, which he did. 
After some cheerful talk, I hit on a scheme to 
recover my papers. I agreed to lay a tramway 
to the mill from the mine, and requested him 
to find some one to furnish us with timber for 
it ; and he was to come to Bad nor on Tuesday 
and tell me what he had done, and also to meet 
an engineer with whom I was in treaty to do the 
work at the water-wheel. 1 called for my horse ; 
but just as 1 was going to mount, I suddenly 
turned round and said : * Oh, by the bye, captain, 
Davis the lawyer was saying yesterday that those 
bonds are of no use to you until they are trans- 
ferred by being indorsed and signed by me. 1 


forgot to speak about it just now ; the tramway 
put it out of my head ; but if you like, I Tl take 
them in with me and get Davis to do t he needful ; 
and you can get them on Tuesday, when you 
are in.' 

It was a bold stroke for the recovery of my bonds, 
but the bait took. ‘ All right,’ said he ; * if you '11 
only wait half a minute, ITl fetch them;' and 
away he went, and soon came back with the parcel 

I saw at once I was certain of my game ; so, as 
the packet was a little «balky, and did not go easily 
into my pocket, 1 said to him never to mind it 
then, but to bring it to Badnor on Tuesday, and 
hand it to Davis himself, which would be the 
safest plan ; and that I would call on Monday, and 
tell the lawyer to be ready for him — ^to which 
proposal he smilingly assented ; and with that 1 
mounted, and trotted merrily home, sometimes in 
the woods almost hallooing with delight 1 called 
for Davis, and told him that Duckett was comk^ 
to see him on Tuesday, and the pui^ose of liS 
visit, and that he was to take his instructions, and 
I would see him in the course of the day, after* 
Duckett had been with him. 

Davis was not noted for honesty ; but he was the 
only limb of the law in the place, and our firm had 
very frequently occasion for his services, although 
we knew well enough that we could trust him no 
farther than we could sec him, and that he would 
hang his best friend, if he could make ten cents by 
the job. So 1 did not incline to let him know the 
exact state of matters till 1 had the bonds fairly in 
my own hand, when I intended to ask his profes- 
sional opinion on what I was going to do — namely, 
to retain possession of them myself. 

On Tuesday morning I set a young English boy, 
called ‘ the Nipper,’ who was in my emplo 3 anent, 
but was personally unknown to the captain, to 
look out for him when he arrived, and to watch 
him all day, and keep me posted up in his move- 
ments, and above all to let me knqw the moment 
he traced him to Davis's den. In due time 
he announced to me in my otiice, that Captain 
Duckett had arrived at Davis’s door, and had 
actually employed my spy to hold his horse, while i 
he went in vdth a brown-paper parcel, and shortly 
came out again, attended to the door by old 
Davis ; and the latest news was that he had put 
up at the hotel, and was then very busy assisc- 
iiig to demolish a leg of lamb and pumpkin pie. 
Now was my time ; so I went up to Davis, and 
asked him to shew me the papers. I compared 
them with a note of the numbers I had in my 
book, found them all correct, and tied them care- 
fully up and put them in my pocket ; and then 
pr(»ceeded to unfold the transaction to the lawyer, 
and ask his advice as to whether I was legally 
autlioiised, under the circumstances, to keep pos- 
session now that I had them. Moreover I told 
him he should not lose his expected fees, as I 
would cheerfully pay them myself. 

His opinion was that the law would bear me 
out; but that it was a dangerous affair, os the 
pirate, as he called him, was a dreadful character, 
and there was no saying what he might do. .1 
quieted his fears a bit and gave him twenty dollars, 
but he was still uneasy ; and as soon as I left 
him, he had his horse put to his wagon and went 
away to the country, leaving word that he had 
been suddenly called from home and ^would #ot 
be back for some days. 
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I went to the bank and had niy bundle deposited are none of those who tarry long ot their wretched 
in the safe; and after that there Wiis nothing potations, but all get soon elevated and go soon to 
more to do than to have the row with the captain t)ed ; by eleven o’clock everything is usually all 
over ; so niy mind was easy, and 1 went home to quiet for the night. Thus 1 calcuLited that il I was 
luncheon. When I got back to the office, I loaded to see my nautical friend again, it would bo soinc*- 
a pair of heavy double-barrelled horse-pistols which where about twelve o’clock or one in the morning ; 
we used when travelling with money on pay-days, and 1 took my iiieiisiires accordingly. I told two 
and laid them in an open drawer in my writing- of my best gangers to come to iny lionse at eleven 
table, just to be handy in case of accidents. I had o’clock, hut to say nothing to any person about it, 
scarcely written half a page of a letter, when as what I wanted done must be kept quiet. Wlien 
Oaptaiit Marcus Cyrus mad^ his appearance in no they came, I explained iny suspicions about Captain 
very l^Uasant temper, and with a face as red as the l3uckett. One of them was a Yorkshire navvy of 
MJL He began by abusing Davis. ‘He the good old stamp, so rare nowadays. Dick was 
to his house, and he was gone.’ Where his name. lie might have been in a much better 
wtoe his bonds ? Did I know anything of them ? position had he been steady ; but poor Dick must 
He would do this, that, and everything ; and have a spree every pay-day, and by the following 
raged like a demon. Tuesday was always reduced to poverty ; how- 

1 let him carry on for a while, and then I ever, he was a decent civil fellow and a capital 
opened upon him and told him what a wretch hand, for all that. The other was an Irishman, 
he was, and that I had fortunately discovered him Mike Grady ; a smart fellow too, but always in 
in time ; that his mine was a swindle ; that I woidd tremble for liglit-ing with his men ; but fof the 
have him apprehended as a thief and a rogue ; business 1 had in hand that was no great diaepudi- 
and that I had the bonds safely locked up, and he lication. I provided each witli a stout, long ash 
would never see them again ; whereupon out came hammer-shank and a piece of soft Manilla white 
his revolver, which in trutli, I wondered he had line, after which we went quietly down and en- 
not produced before, and with many a high-sound- sconced oursidves among some bushes opj)oaile tlie 
ing phrase he ordered me to give them up at once office-door, on the other side of the street. The 
(thinking I had them in the office-safe), or he programme was, that when the captain appeare.d, 


would riddle me with his Colt. 


Mike wfus to stind across as soon as lie conniienced 


I did not care much for all this, as a Colt is a operations and fell him by a blow with liis a4i- 
very inferior weapon to a brace of double pistols stick ; wIumi wc wei e to ti(*, him hand and foot 
xarrying ounce-bullets; so J snatched my pistols, and deliver him to the sherilf in the morning — 
and jumped up and closed with him in a second, this- being oui- only cliance of getting liiin ; for to 
with one in each hand, fully determined if ho a])ply to a inagisliate would only have caused a 
attempted to fire, to put an end to Jii.s rascality ; talk, and would likely have scared the ruffian fmju 
for ever. He seemed rather astonished at the making the attempt ; and besides that, I wanted to 
sudden turn matters had taken, aiid did not apj»car catch him in the very act of burglary, whicli w'ould 
to relish the look of the four ugly tubes in such insuio a severe ])unishment. 

close proximity to his i»Grson ; so he toned down Wc had not been very long at onr post, when 
more easily than I expected, although he con- the sound of wheels was h(*fml at a distance as if 
tinned to growl like a bear with a sore head, coming slowly and cautiously ; by and-hy the 
Ordering him out, 1 escorted him to the door, and noise ceased, leading us to imagine that lie had 
saw him go down-stairs, putting his pistol into his tied up his horse about two hundred yards from 
pocket and slamming the doors behind him ; and where we were. 1 iiccjied carefully out ; and as 
I cannot say I was sorry that matters had passed the night was not very dark, J could see a figure 
off so quietly. However, it soon ajipeared that 1 st.viling noiselessly along; and sure eiiougli it was 
was not to be done with my gentleman just yet ; Duckett liimself. He had managed to change his 
in a short time my scout came to aay that he was Panama hat for a dog-skin .sailor’s cap, and his 
away. He had gone to tl>e stables for liis horse ; blue surtout for an old reefing-jacket ; he had 
then he lighted a cigar, all the while raging at moccasins on over his boots, to deaden tlie sound 
everybody he came alongside of ; he then went to of his footsteps, and I could see his belt, with Ida 
a hardware store, w'herc the boy learned that he r(*,volvcr and a knife sticking in it. He was evi- 
bought a couple of cold-set chipping chisels, a <lcntly prepared for mischief, being armed with a 
hammer, a crow-bar, and some small steel quarry- hammer in one hand and the crow-bar in the other, 
wedges, with which he drove oil', as if homeward- Stopping at the door he laid dowji his hammer, 
bound. and struck a match and lighted a small lamp he 

When I heard all this, I at once suspected that took from Ids pocket ; and he liarl just inserted 
he intended to come back at night to break into the claw-ciid of the crow below one of the half- 


where the rascal had put up, as I I'elt certain that bolted like a rocket, flung his bar from him as if 
he would not go all the way to Bh;akhanseu if he it were red-hot, and made off at a pace that 
intended to come back at night ; and about dusk defied capture. We got round the corner just in 
my messenger returned with the news that he had time to see him jump into his wagon atid corn- 
marked his game down in a ruinous shanty on the mence flogging his mare with the buckle -end of 
edge of the lorcst where an old convict lived, who the reins like a madman, standing up and yelling 
sold bad rum and worse tobacco to Indians, negro to her at the same time ; he went off at a rattling 
sqnatterSf and all the scamps in the neighbour- gallop, and all tlie satisfaction I had was to send a 
hood* Th^ inhabitants of Kadnor arc of many bullet after him to freshen his way. He got home 
and various creeds and denoiiunations, and they that morning ; and he and all his gang were away 
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from Blcjikhiiusen before having evidently 

had all ready lor a sudden start, although com- 
pelled t(» etiect it minus the captain’s expected 
plunder. I got out a warrant for his apprehension ; 
but it was useless, as we soon Jieard that Captain 
M. C. Duckett and his crew had been wrecked in 
an Aim i ican schooner, and forwarded to Port Royal 
Harbour, in Soutli Carolina. I never heard of him 
again, unless he was thjj same person whose name 
appeared in a New York paper in connection with 
a gambling riot and murder on board a Missis- 
sippi steamboat of whicli Captain Marcus Cynis 
Duckett was commander, and it is extremely 
improbable that there could he two desperc^does 
of that name. 

The last time I saw my valuable estate it looked 
dismal enough ; the shanties were burned, and the 
mill had fallen to pieces ; and I had almost for- 
gotten the whole affair, till I received an intima- 
tion a short time ago from a collector of taxes, 
that unless many yeai's’ arrears of taxes and mining 
license were immediately paid, he would have the 
I)lac(i sold to pay them and his expenses ; all of 
whicli he is very w'elcome to try to do, though 
1 pity the i)iirchascr. I could say much on the 
subject. But all 1 lieed observe is, that my ad- 
venture, wdiich I have related exactly as it took 
]>lace, offers a fair specimen of the trickeries that 
are of constant occurreuce coiiiiocted with spec- 
ulative mining operations in various parts of 
America. 

CRUISING ON THE M)ROADS> 

Onr of the greatest charms in Nature is her 
infinite variety, as may be seen even without 
travelling beyond the limits of our island ; .almost 
every county bas its own peculiar expression, 
differing like the differing expressions of the 
human face, and presenting, between the lofty 
grandeur of the Scotch mountains and the undu- 
lating luxuriance of Southern England, many gra- 
dations of form and colour. 

In the eastern extremity of Norfolk there is a 
part almost entirely composed of lake, river, and 
marsh, known as the ‘ Broad District Broad being 
the local term for lake. The largest of those, 
Breydon Water, lies w'ithiu the narrow neck of 
land oil which Yarmouth is built ; and towards 
this lake three rivers radiate from different direc- 
tions -the Bure, the Waveney, and the Yare down- 
ing from the ancient city of Norwich, The author 
of The Svmn and her Crew* tells us that ‘the 
banks of the rivers are fringed with tall reeds, and 
they flow through miles of level marsh, where, as far 
as the eye can reach, there is nothing to be seen 
but the white sails of the yachts and the dark 
sails of the wherries, and occasional windmills, 
which are used for pumping the w'ater out of the 
drains into the river.’ Every here and there the 
rivers widen into broads, Avhich are sometimes 
very large, and swarm with pike, perch, and numer- 
ous other fish. Those lakes are all very shallow, 
and can only be navigated by boats drawing 
little water; ‘they are surrounded by a dense 

* By Christopher Davies. London : Wame k Co. 


aquatic vegetation, reeds, rushes, flags, and bul- 
rushes ; and these are the haunts of many rare 
birds, and sw'arm with wild-fowl* 

With a view to navigating these shallow broads 
in an original way to facilitate the study of natural 
history, to hunt for the eggs of rare birds, to fish" 
and shoot and otherwise investigate the wonders of 
the watery region, a boy of sixteen, named Frank 
Merivale, stands on the edge of Hickling Broad, 
deeply engaged in thought. At lost a grand idea 
strikes him : he rushes up to the house, gets his 
father’s permission to cut down a tree ; and then 
laden with axes and ropes, he goes to get the help 
of bis friend Jimmy ^ett, who lives in an old- 
fashioned cottage near. The two boys proceed to 
the tree ; and after long exertion, have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the tall young larch fall over with a 
crash. Which business over, Jimmy insists (m 
having his curiosity gratified by hearing what is to 
be done with the young larch ; whereupon Frank 
unfolds his great project of building a yacht, a real 
yacht of their own, with which they might sail all 
over the broads and on the rivers, and naturalise 
and bird-nest, and enjoy no end of fun. The 
less sanguine Jimmy shakes his wise head ; but 
Frank goes on with enthusiasm : ‘ What I propose 
is that we build a double yacht. We will make 
two long pontoons, and connect them by cross- 
pieces, on whicli we can lay a deck. Such a boat 
would not draw more than a foot of water ; and to 
make her sail to windward, we should have a 
drop-keel or centre-board, which we could let 
down or dmw up according to the depth of the 
water. Tlion 1 think a Ing-sail and mizzeii would 
suit her best ; and we shall build her in old Bell’s 
yard, and he will lend us such tools as we have 
not got.* 

After a long discussion as to the plan and 
estimates of cost, the two would-be boat-builders, 
with a view to eidisting his aid, go on to see old 
Bell, who was a bit of a curiosity, uniting the two 
dissimilar trades of tailor and boat-builder. He 
was a close observer of the habits of animals, and 
could often give odd and useful information ; and 
was a great favourite with the boys, as indeed 
they were with him. To this worthy they make 
known their grand scheme ; and while not par- 
ticularly sanguine of success, the old man pro- 
mised to help as much as possible ; and Frank 
in his impetuous way, at once begins clearing a 
space for the keel. 

All the spare time is now spent in building 
the yacht ; the two being joined by Dick Carlton, 
who being rather delicate, was encouraged by 
his fatlier Sir Richard to join in the pastimes of 
his two young friends. First of all the pontoons 
are made, these being merely two long wooden 
boxes tapering off to a fine point at each end. 
Laid on the ground side by side, with a space 
of fully three feet between their centres^ they are 
joined together by strong pieces of wood ; while 
the seams are caulked with tow and a mixture 
of red and white lead, and protected by slips of 
wood nailed along them. The deck is next laid, 
and ‘neatly linished off round the edges, with a 
bulwark of rope stretched on iron uprights.’ A tiny 
cabin is erected, in which even the smallest of the 
crew will be unable to stand erect ; but ^achtsn)pn 
have to put up with many discomforts, and indeed 
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a great deal of the plcfiaure consiats in what is Acconiingly by tlio end of Ma\, a haniinock is 
termed ^ roughing it/ so three feM if ic inches is con- slung between the two low scaU, to serve ns a 
sidered sufficiently lofty for the grand saloon, third bed ; a gun, butterfly net, iisliing materials, 
Two low broad seats are fitted up inside, which and plenty ol provisions, are an board; and 
are also intended to serve as beds, should occasion arranging to meet the seniors at \\ roxharn liridge, 
rccpiire. A rudder and helm are attached to each the crew of the a set sail. In the middle ol 
pontoon, and connected by a cross-piece of wood, Heighain Sounds, there is a great bod of ree<li^ 
so that both might be worked at once ; while two locally called a ‘Rond,* into wldch the boat i?- 
drop-keels occupy the sjiace between the pontoons, run. All hands being on the watch, a whole 
and can be raised or lowered with the greatest flock of birds rises from the reeds— water-hens, 
ease. The mast also could be low’ered whenever it coots, &c. ; and then a little duck with a briglit, 
might be necessary, in order to allow the boat to chestnut-colourc<l head aiul breasl. A teal ; ami 


pass under low bridges. 


' the young naturalists, bent on liiiding its nesl, 

1 r 


To those who are interested in the details of such spend a long time fruitlessly, but at length dis- 
a croft as the *S?mu, the book furnishes ample cover it in the very centre of the roml. Large and 
information (full dimensions and all particulars beautifully lined with feathers, it is found to hohl 
being given). Suffice it to say, that after much per- twelve cream-coloured eggs, three of which our 
severance and many grave difficulties, our amateur friends appropriate, and then jjroceed to shove off 
boat-builders, thanks to Frank’s energy and skill, the ship. Rut alas ! the Swan is firmly imbedde<l 
at leng^ complete their work. The yacht is in the mud, and refuses to be moved. There was 
paiitted white ; a tender in the shape of a punt is no help for it but to strip, and raising the craft, 
also huilt ; and on a bright May morning all is by using tbe oars as levers, endeavour to push her 
ready for the laundi, which important ceremony olf into deep water ; but it is hard work, and the 
is fixed to take place at six o’clock on a Saturday three shew as black (with ooze) as negroes ere it 
morning. The three friends meet in Bell’s yard, is accomplished. At last she is afloat. Without 
eager to send their handiwork upon the smooth Avaiting to dress, up go the sails, and being a 
glancing waters of the broad. But a name is yet quiet spot where tney arc not likely to meet 
wanting. ‘Call her the Svnn/ says Dick, re- in with vessels, they mean to bathe and dress 
membering Wordsworth’s lines ; ‘ bec«ause, like the at leisure. Suddenly, however, a sail appears — a 
swan “on still Saint Mary’s Lake,” she will “float yacht witli a number of people on board ! And 
double.”’ here we are told that its occupants enjoyed a 

The name is hailed with approval. The cere- good laugh at the strange appearance of Swan 
mony is most successful ; and soon the craft floats and. her naked though iniul-covcred crew! Jimmy 
out on the waves, and the three boys en joy the rare and Dick take refuge in the cabin ; but poor Frank 
pleasure of sailing in a boat of their very own who (still gvirnientless) is steering, dares not leave 
making. A light wind springs up, which shortly his post ; so without further ado, lie springs into the 
increases to a pretty stiff breeze, and the pSirnn water at the stern of the yacht, and holiling on 
behaves to perfection, answering her holm so ad- by the rudder, contrives to keep her on ht*r couivo 
I mirably that the three young sailors arc as pleased till Jimmy reapi)ears witii something thrown over 
( and proud as possible at the restdt of their labours, him and takes hold of the tiller. Need it be said 
[ And now when fairly afloat, we find that the that the three lost no further time in restoring 
crew have a double object in view; first, a topo- tJiemselves to the white man’s usual appearance I 
graphical investigation of the Broad-region ; and Heigham Bridge is reached ; and while tbe other 
second, the noting of whatever objects of interest two are engaged in lowering the mast, Dick pur- 
in natural history the broads might hold. During sues some orange-tip butterflies which are among 
a tack the yacht passed over a bed of n^hes, the prettiest of the Lepidoptera, and Link like a 
dLsplacing a nest of the crested grebe, from which bunch of red and white rose petals flying through 
a number of the eggs rolled off into the w’atcr. the air. Resuming their progress u]) the Bure, 
It looked just like a lump of rotting sea- weed ; till St Benedict’s Abl>ey is reached, where it 
and to avoid detection, we are told that the bin I was resolved to camp for the night, the Swan is 
covers its eggs with reeds, so that they are scarcely run into a creek and ma<le fast, 
noticeable : thus strangely does instinct guide to Night comes on, the wind howling drearih’' ; 
safety. On nearing home, a heron is disturbed, and nothing to bo seen but stretches of lonely 
which rises slowly, flapping his wings in the marshes, fading away into tlie distance behind 
apparently lazy manner peculiar to that bird ; but the deserted ruins ol’ the abbey, which occupy 
on counting, our young friends found that he the foreground. A sense of loneliness is felt, but 
flapped his wings no fewer than one hundred and not one of our fresh- water tars cares to own it, 
twenty times in a minute I and each tries to assume a cheerfulness he is far 

The success of the first sail only causes a from feeling. Suddenly an unearthly cry sounds 
desire for more adventure and a longer cruise, from the ruins, and a white form is dimly seen to 
perhaps for ihiee weeks, so that the boys might glide among its broken arches ; visions of ghosts, 
fully test the capacities of the Swan, and explore even in this materialistic age, rise unbidden ; but 
all the rivers and broads of Norfolk. The consent tlie phantom after all is but a harmless white owl. 


of the respective fathers is easily obtained ; but the So friglit gives place to laughter ; the lamp is lit, 
mothers, with their usual fear of danger, are more and supper is made as cheeriul as possible. Sleep, 
difficult to persuade. Frank, howe^"c^, arranged however, is coy. To our three young friends, 
that they should all have a day’s sailing, to see nursed in luxurious homes, there is something 
how safe it was ; and choosing a fine bright day rather <listurbing in the noise of the waters, the 
with a light breeze, the Swan floated so gaily, that howling of tlie wind, and the wild cry of tho birds. 
i;e^her Mrs Merivalc nor Mrs Brett could And it A loud noise disturbs them, and rushing on deck, 
in their hearts to oppose the scheme. a belated wherry is seen beating up the river, 
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her canvas making a great noise as they turned on 
a new tack. 'J’he men sing out ‘Good-night* os 
they pass, which is a comforting, homelike greet- 
ing, and sleep is attempted once more. Anon a 
patter-patt'T is heard on deck ; Frank turns out, 
and sees a stray coot, wandering about in search 
of the good things of life. Looking round he 
spies a sti ange wandering light flitting among the 
marshes ; like a Will-o*-the-wisp it seems here and 
there, and then appears to vanish for a time. Ho 
rouses Jimmy and Dick, but neither can suggest 
a solution ; so hastily throwing on some clothes, I 
they takn the punt and endeavour to reach the 
light liut it always eludes them; and after a 
fruitless search, they return to bed and court sleep 
more successfully than before. 

Morning finds them determined to investigate 
the cause of the light, and while rowing about 
the creek for that purpose, a sttknge bird arrests 
their attention. It is standing on a hillock, and 
is indeed a most peculiar-looking creature, ‘ with a 
body like a thrusn, but with lon^ legs, a long bill, 
and staring eyes ; a brown tuft of feathers on each 
side of the head, and a large flesh-coloured ruff of 
feathers round its neck.* While they are watch- 
ing the bird, a man seizes and is about to kill the 
ruir (for such it is), when the boys run forward 
and entreat him to sell it. The man being a 
fowler and only wanting money, is glad enough 
to make a bargain ; and then shews them the nest, 
made of coarse grass, and containing four olive- 
green eggs sjjotted with brown. 

Hastening to the rendezvous at Wroxham Bridge 
our crew are greeted with: ‘ Well, boys, we tliought 
you were lost’ ‘ No fear, father,* answers Frank ; 
‘the Swan sails grandly, and we arc having no 
end of fun;* and then to the anxious mothers’ 
<piestion as to how they have passed the night, the 
boys unanimously aflirm that they have been 
most comfortable. Not one of them would shew 
even the faintest lip of the white-fcathe.r. Sailing 
about on Wroxham Broa<l, our young voyag(;rs 
and their friends greatly enjoyed its beauty. 
On one side rich woods come down to the 
water’s edge; and on the other, marshes stretch 
for miles and miles, with waving reeds, white 
cotton grasses, and many-coloured marsh grasses, 
which vary in tint and colour as the wind waves 
them or the cloud-shiidows pass over them. 
Taking the punt, they explore a perfect labyrinth 
of dykes and pools, pushing their way among 
water-lilies and arrow-heads, and gutliering many 
flowers of every hue ; and after such a pleasant 
day, even the ladies are satisfied with the safety 
of the lads. 

The following day our young friends see an 
unknown broad lying to leeward, and steer the 
Swan up the narrow channel leading to it. On 
goes the boat, regardless of a notice conspicuously 
placed at tbe entrance, stating that this broad 

beloTigs to Mr , and with the usual finale, that 

‘All trespassers will be prosecuted.* All that is 

known ot this Mr is that he has a big blue 

yacht. It were difficult if not impossible to turn ; 
and as they were in, they might as well take a look 
before leaving. Stolen waters arc sweet, so this 
broad seems fairer than the others, and our young 
naturalists have a good time of it in exploring its 

many treasures. Hours pass ; Mr and bis 

prohibition are entirely forgotten, until first the 
sails of a yacht are seen gliding up the entrance, 


and then the hull ; when behold, it is tbe big blue 
yacht! 

A chase ensues, which ends in the capture of 
the Swan; the curious build of which seems to 

have very much puzzled the formidable Mr 

who on hearing that the craft is of the boys* 
own building, is mollified at once, compliments 
them on their skill, and hearing of their love of 
natural history, he presents them with some eggs 
of the pin-tail duck, which rare bird had made its 
nest in one of the ronds. 

Returning to open waters, and skimming along 
the margin of the land, a magnificent butterfly is 
seen sailing along. ‘ It was very laige, four inches 
across the wings, which are of a pale creamy 
colour, barred and margined with blue and black, 
velvety in appearance, and with a well-defined 
tail to each of its under-wings, above which is a 
red spot. This peculiarity of tail gives it the same 
of the swallow-toll butterfly ; and it is one of tbe 
most beautiful as well as rarest species.* The f&sM 
is run ashore; but Dick cm, making too beld,# ; 
dash with his net, misses the insect. Frank seiitos 
the net, and gives chase to another which had come 
sailing along. He follows it for a considerable 
distance, and then disappears, crying loudly for 
help. Poor fellow ! he had fallen into a bog-hole, 
and was being rapidly sucked down into the mud ; 
but preserving calmness, he tells Dick to bring a 
rope, while Jimmy flings him his coat; alas! it 
does not reach him ; and Frank is sinking to the 
shoulders, when Jimmy, in desperation, dofiEs his 
unmentionables, and Frank bolds on by the one 
leg, while he manages to keep a grasp of the other, 
and so supports his friend till, to their great 
relief, Dick a})pears with the rope. But so tightly 
is Frank stuck in the mud, that it takes a mighty 
eflbrt on the part of the others to haul him out. 
This must have been a sad damper, for we find our 
iidventurous trio making their way back to the 
Swan silently and thoughtfully — to young bright 
spirits it being dreadful to be thus brought so near 
to danger and death. Frank, however, had man- 
aged to secure the butterfly for his collection, and 
kept it safe in 8[>itc of his perilous position ; and 
it was preserved specially us a memento of his 
narrow escape. 

As a relief from the monotony of sailing, our 
young friends propose a game of ‘Follow my 
Leader.’ On leaping a hedge, Frank’s foot caught 
the top, and over he fell, l ight down on a quail’s 
nest, smashing some of the eggs, and wounding 
the mother, a poor trembling bird, ‘about eight 
inches long, rather plump, of a gray colour, and 
shaped much like a guinea-fowl.’ A fight between 
a hawk and a weasel next attracts attention ; after 
a prolonged struggle, the hawk falls a victim ; and 
the boys, on gaining the spot, carry off both 
animals, as an interesting addition to their 
museum. 

The wind having risen, the Swan soils in grand 
style to Yarmouth, where she is made fast -outside 
a row of wherries moored to the quay, while her 
crew' go on shore to inspect the quamt Dutch- 
looking towm, which has oeen so often compared 
to a gi-idiron. Our young voyagers had detennined 
oil the moiTow to sail up Breydon Water ; and off 
they set, notwithstanding that the gale had in- 
creased in severity and the lake was covered with 
crested foam. Not a sail is to be seen on the 
stormy water ; yet the Swan bravely accomplishe(r 
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the dans^eroiis passage, and with the exception of 
‘shipping* seas and other unavoidable mishaps, 
they reached the smoother w^aters of the Waveney 
in safety. Skimming along for some miles, they 
anchor near Beccles, where a finely wooded bank 
holds out enticement for naturalising. There a 
hawk’s nest is found, and two of the young ones 
are captured, our young friends intending to take 
them home and train them fur the old English 
sport of falconry. 

The days and weeks fly quickly, and bring new 
enjoyments and treasures ; but we have not space 
even to mention a tithe of the spoils. 

It will be interesting, however, to add that 
when winter bound the broads with ice, our 
young friends hit upon the plan of fastening skates 
to the Swa7if and so propelling her from place to 
place, liaised* on runners like large iron skates, 
and with ordinary skates on each riulder for steer- 
ing power, away sped the Swan over the ice 
after the manner of ice-ships in Canada ; until the 
return of milder weather restored her to the waves 
— bringing to her owners new stores of information 
with each cruise. 

Although it is not given to every boy to be one 
of such a merry crew as that of the Swan, or to 
have opportunity for adventurr^s such as those so 
grajdiically pictured in this volume, still there are 
many who, possessing certain opportunities, pass 
through the world with their eyes metaphorically 
shut. Irrespective, therefore, of the practical hints 
for the employment of leisure timci, here presented 
to those who are qualified to ])rofit by them, the 
moral lesson taught is, that even in spots looked 
upon by the great generality of people as ‘ unin- 
teresting,* Nature is lavish of her cliamis for those 
who will take the trouble to woo them. 


THE ROCKY BOULDERS OF CORNWALL. 

PiiiEi) on the lofty peaks of rugged Tors, 

Strewn down the smooth hill-slope and river-side, 
Scattered upon the lone and dreary moors, 

These ponderous mammoth forms for aye abide. 

Their cold gray hue at diiwii’s fir.st livid beam 
Is bathed in golden light ns hours roll on. 

And all bedecked they glow with purple gleam 
When sunset warns us that the day is done. 


As ewilight fades, their outlines seem to change, 
And some appear to float on misty sea; 

*' monsters take new forms, more stnvnge, 
' belated wanderers on the lea. 



^’^°^:htfall, black and dim they 


rise, 


“'owy depths of gloom and mystery,^ 
pjke spectral gnomes of giant size,^ 

^^‘and vague against the boding sky. 

nodding mass appears, ^ 
peky battlement so vast ; 

^iolith itself uprears,* 
hcc to the angry blast. 

I mg about these time-worn stones ; 
tetn move — at dead of night — ^they say 
ijl9tai^Jflil»'jrMe’and utter troubled moans, 
in their hearts fits near them wend their way. 


Some possess virtue — so *tis even thought — 

To grant release from sickness, woe, and pain 
Whilst other stones such mystic spells have wrought. 
That envious crags have reft themselves in twaiif 1 

Many were poised by Incantation's charm, ^ 

Some by the Giants fiercely have been flung !® 

Others were wielded by some saintly arm,” 

In days when power was groat, and faith was young. 

When midnight shrouds the mountains from our view, 
The phantom Huntsman’s hounds fire heard to bay ; 
Unearthly goblins shriek their last adieu, 

While myriad corpse-lights glimmer on their way. 

There stands a group of death-struck imi)lous folk^” 

J ust as they circled, so they must remain, 

Bound by a stony spell — until awoke 

To judgment in their flesh and blood again. 

Where dwellers on tlio ancient \vild.s have sought 
’Neath sheltering clefts a refuge and a homo, 

Coverts half-built, half-burroMcd, they have wrought, 
Closed in above with blocks to form a dome.^^ 

When vivid lightning rends the towering rock,^-* 

And eartiupiakcK do the liuman heart appal, 

When lurid fl.nsh vies viih convulsive shook, 

The mighty landslip thunders to its fall! 

And wliile around the rocks of hill and tlalo 
Cling w'eh’d traditions of the dead and lo»t, 
also is tlicrc many a doleful tale 
Haunting grim boulders on the frowning coast.^” 

Hard by the scenes where pagan hosts have striven, 
And whore tl>eir valiant chieftains fell, 'tis said, 
Great inoniKls fire raised o'er slabs all roughly riven, 
Which serve to guard the ashes of the dead.^* 

On Long Stones, set erect, brief words arc traced,^*' 
K.'imes of the mighty, and their noble sires -- 
The memory of their de(;<ls long sin(C eflacod ! — 

In dark oblivion their renow'ii expires. 

Some rude memorials bear the sacred sign 

Which shews a (Christian has been laid beneath 
Nor need his relics any gilded shrine 

WJule the fair wild-flowers gem his native heath. 

Dotting the pLlgrim-tratjks acTo.ss the moor 

At the Throe -tuniings, churchyard, market-place, 
Boulder-hewn symbols, carved in days of yore, 

Did guide the erring, and proclaim Cod’s grace. 

W. I. 

^ The Luxulyan Boulders, &c. — ” Helmen Tor, &c. — 
3 Tho Logan Rock, &;c . — * The Chimney Rock, The 

Menabilly Stone, &c.— ” The ‘ Macn-an-tol,* &c. — The 
Cheese- wring, &c. — Giant’s Coit, Devil’s Whetstone, 
&C.— ” St Keverno and St Just Stones, &c. — The Nine 
Maidens, tho Hurlers, &c. — Fogous, Boe-liivo Huts, 
Oumh’s House, ific. (Fogous, plural of fogou. A fogou 
is a subterranean retreat built like a dolmen.) — King 
Arthur’s Castle on Tintagel precipioes and Island, &c. — 
*3 The floating stones ; wrecks, omens, &c. — Barrows 
inclosing Cromlechs, &c. — The ‘ Maen Scryffa,* &a — 
‘ Long Cross,’ &c. 
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propose at present to recall to the tOLestioTy of our 
THE BRITISH NAVY, readers a few of the naval deeds performed in past 

AS IT WAS. times. 

The return of the Arctic Expedition to this country The British navy may be said to date the com- 
after many months’ sojourn amid the ice-floes of mencement of its fame from the days of Elizabeth, 
the mysterious Polar Sea, has once more directed when, under the command and guidance of, such 
public attention to that gallant service which has eminent sailors and navigators as Lord Howard 
been the glory and safeguard of these islands. of Effingham, Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins, it 
Though unsuccessful in its main object, the accomplished the destruction of Spain’s mighty 
voyage to the North has again brought out in high but over-ambitious fleet. Up to this period, how- 
relief those admirable qualities which are the ever, very little information can be gleaned as to 
characteristic of British sailors ; for if devotion the kind of men who manned our ships, but the 
to duty, courage, skill, and endurance could have principal nurseries of the navy were the towns 
enabled Captain Nares and his brave companions and villages that lined the coasts. This was but 
to plant the glorious old meteor flag of Britain natural, seeing that these places were constantly 
upon that Ultima Thule of geographers, the exposed to the fierce attacks of pirates and 
summit of the eiirth, it would have been braving marauders of every description. Majiy of the 
there the fierce arctic gales at this moment. As common sailors were natives of Devon and Oom- 
it is, however, they have written a brilliant page wall, two counties that have always possessed a 
for our island story that "will not soon be forgotten, race of men as renowned for their strength and 
by carrying forward, in the face of almost insur- courage as they are remarkable for their nautical 
mountable difficulties, to the most northerly point skill. 

yet touched by the foot of man, the Union-jack In former days deeds of daring were of frequent 
of Old England. occurrence amongst the English seamen, and may 

Whether the royal navy — for we are mainly be found duly noted in the chronicles of the p^od, 
speaking of the service under the crown — will though no reward or incentive to couragS, except 
maintain its ancient reputation in new circuin- (in rare instances) a small sum of money, was ever 
stances, is a matter of serious concern. The glory bestowed upon the humble heroes. It is recorded, 
of the service was achieved when ships were of for instance, in an old tome which gives the details 
wood, and propelled only by the winds. And it of the various encounters that took place between ^ 
is perfectly marvellous what was done under these the English fleet and the Spanish Armada, hbw a 
conditions by all the great commanders. Things common sailor named Hampton leaped from the 
are now greatl}' changed. Steam-power is relied English admiral’s ship on to the deck of a Spanish 
upon, along with huge batteries moved only by galleon which had run alongside, and although he 
machins^. Ships have become a kind of floating was immediately surrounded by her fierce-looking 
factories, depending on the skill of .engineers, and crew, gallantly maintained his ground nn.til the 
involving such an immense attention to minutiae grappling-irons were thrown and the Spaniard was 
as to be almost beyond human nature. The pluck held fiwt in the death-grip of the Briton. In the 
of the English sailor remains, as is observable from struggle he had succeeded in killing three men 
the Arctic Expedition ; but it is a serious question and wounding twq officers, and the moment assist- 
how far pluck and the most brilliant seamanship ance reached him he dashed forward to the mast 
in a commander will be able to perform deeds like And hauled down the Spanish ensign. For this 
those recorded in our naval annals. Before, how- heroic act the brave fellow received the sum of 
ever, entering on speculations regarding the future ‘ three pounds ! ’ , 

(wldch we ehall do in a subsequent paper), we In the year 1642 we find the officers and men | 
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of the English navy declaring that they were 
teady with thoir lives and fortunes to defend wd 
maintain ' the glory of XJod the purity of that 
religion whiddi is most agreeable to the, Word of 
God ; the hdubu^ ireeddm, and preservation of his 
Majesty; the privileges of parliament, and the 
liberty 6f dhe subject* This oath did not, how- 
ever, prevenjt them from espousing the Parliamen- 
tary cause in that, great struggle which ended in 
the death of the sovereign they had sworn to pre- 
serve, and the establishment of the Commonwealth. 
At this period many sons of noble families served 
.as common soldiers and sailors, and even the great 
Monk* (afterwards Duke of Albemarle, an admiral 
and general too) once served as a private soldier 
in the fleet ' 

Many signal instances of the courage and devotion 
of the English sailor occurred during the later wars 
with the Dutch ; but as we have no space to record 
them here^ we must pass on to that more glorious 
period of our naval history when the greatest 
sailor the world has ever seen, first breathed the 
air of heaven within our sea-girt isle. During the 
century which intervened between Monk and 
Nelson the navy was subjected to varying fortunes, 
but was ever engsged in doing good service for 
England in all parts of the world. 

Compared with the monstrous armaments of 
these days, the fleet which existed in the year 
when Nelson was bom (1758) was astonishingly 
small and weak, for it numbered no more than 
two hundred and nine vessels, manned by about 
forty thousand seamen — the annual cost of the 
whole not exceeding five millions. To recruit 
these ships, however, all kinds of tyrannical 
measures were resorted to, the worst of which 
was the abominable system of the press-gang, by 
which the unwary citizen was liable to be 
entrapp^ and sent to sea against his will. This 
nefarious business was carried on to a very great 
extent, each ship, when below its complement, 
having the power to send out its own press-gang ; 
and numerous were the deeds of cruelty and 
oppression to which such a wretched system gave 
rise. The. spread of enlightenment during the 
present centuiy has naturally put an end to this 
state of things ; mad at this moment England pos- 
sesses a fleet manned by between eighty and ninety 
thousand sailors, who have voluntarily chosen a 
seafaring life as their profession. 

In those days of press-gangs it was not to be 
wondered at that a cruel tyranny should have been 
practised by most of the officers upon those who 
were subordinate to them, and the, consequences 
were the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. The 
British sailor began to feel that it was time his 
splendid services to his countzy were rewarded 
with something better than the * cat-o’-nine-tails,* 
and the blows and kicks of those whose lives were 
da^y, nay hourly at his mmy, and ^he' resented 
flbe ill-treatment in his own hammer when it grew 
doo bad to be home any longer. But even in this 
sad hour of his history Ja^*s heart was in the 


right place, and in the midst of revenge, he 
exhibited a chivalrous love of justice and fair-play 
which redounded highly to his credit * 

At Spithead the crew of the London mutinied, 
and A(3^iiral Colpoys gave the ordmr to the marines 
to fire down the hatchways. The death of some of 
their comrades so enraged the mutineers that they 
rushed upon deck, and would have, made, short 
work of the officers (indeed the rope was already 
round the neck of one), when the admiral, stepping 
forward, told the men that it was he who gave the 
orders to fire, and that those orders came from the 
Lords of the Admiralty. The rope was taken off 
the officer’s neck instantly, and the admiral was 
requested to produce his orders. After a little 
delay he did so, and handed them to the .leading 
mutineers, who instantly retired to deliberate on 
the question. They decided that the admiral only 
obeyed his orders in doing what he had. done, and 
permitted him and the other officers to leave the 
ship unharmed. The mutineers, however, although 
they permitted their officers to escape with their 
lives, forfeited their own, as they were afterwards 
condemned to be hanged at the mast-head. 

A sketch of the British navy, however brief we 
may make it, would be incomplete without some 
mention of the life and services of that incom- 
parable commander and matchless sailor, Horatio 
Viscount Nelson, together with a few instances of 
deeds of daring jjerformed by the brave sekmen 
that served under him. 

• Brought up in a rough manner upon that clement 
which was the cradle of his fame, and in the midst 
of wars and rumours of wars, Nelson’s boyhood 
was passed in sheer hard work, which nought but 
an enthusiastic love of his profession could have 
enabled his weak and emaciated frame to bear. 
Yet to him is due England’s proud place as mistress 
of the seas. His life stands out clear and bright 
upon her annals as a noble example of self-sacrifice 
and unremitting devotion to duty — an example 
which cannot be too often placed before the youth 
of Britain. A stranger to fear and a strict disci- 
plinarian, he was yet generous to a fault, and as 
sensitiye as a woman. 

His form was of the manliest beauty ; 

His words were kind and soft ; 

Faithful below he did his duty. 

It is related of him that he never allowed cor- 
poral punishment to be inflicted upon a seaman, 
except when it was made clear to him that it 
could not possibly be avoided, and immediately on 
signing the sentence he would bury his face in his 
hands and weep like a child. 

Perfect sailor and brave man, he was ever the 
high-minded hero, and was beloved by his officers 
and idolised by his men, inasmuch that l^ey were 
ever willing and ready at any moment to me for 
his sake. As an instance of this, it may bo men- 
tioned that when the Thesms, a vessel which had 
been in the mutiny at the Nore, joined his fleet 
abroad, Nelson, who had just been appointed 
admiral, shifted his flag to W, in order that 
nothing 'should be done & tamper with the danger- 
ous temper of the men. One morning, verjr shortly 
after he had done so, a piece^ of papen signed on 
behalf of all the ship’s company, was omped on 
the quarter-deck, b^ing the followi^ Wp^ : 
‘Success attend Admiral Nelson! ^ iGrod bless 
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Captain Miller ! We will shed evexr drop of hXwA 
in oar Tema to support them, and the name of the 
Th$i0U8 ahaH he immortalised as high as her eap- 
tain^sl' 

One of the crew of this ship, a sailor named John 
Sykes, was appointed coxswain to the admiral’s 
boat; and when Nelson, with a boat’s crew of only 
ten men, made a night attack on some Spaniim 
gun-boats in Cadiz harbour, this man actually 
saved the life of his great commander twice by 
wairding off with his cutlass blows aimed at the 
admiral and at last interposed his own head to 
receive a dea^y blow directed at Nelson’s life. 
Had Sykes lived, Nelson had determined to make 
him a lieutenant, for he declared that the man’s 
manner and conduct was such that nature must 
have intended him to be on officer and a gentle- 
man. 

The honour of the British flag is so dear to an 
English siEfllor, that he has in many instances risked 
life itself to prevent the grand old piece of bunt- 
ing from becoming the ‘ property ’ of the enemy. 
In one notable instance an attack was made on 
some shore batteries, and a force of marines and 
sailors had been landed for the purpose. Having 
found, however, that it was useless to sacriftce a 
number of valuable lives in an attempt which had 
no apparent chance of success, orders were given 
for a retreat to the boats. At the last moment it 
was observed that a boat’s flag, which had been 

n ’ fited on a garden-wall, as a signal to ,tbe ships, 
been left behind. A volunteer was instantly 
called for to fetch the flag (which was waving 
defiantly on the breeze right in front of the 
enemy’s works), and a hero presented himself in 
the person of a boatswain named McDonald. This 
intrepid fellow went coolly back in the midst of a 
heavy fire, seized the flag, waved it above his head, 
and then carried it safely down to the boats, where 
lie was received with three hearty rounds of cheer- 
ing by his comrades ; and on the boats reaching the 
ships the rigging of each vessel was manned in his 
honour. 

In these glorious days it was more a question 
of men than ships ; yet had England possessed 
one-half of her present fleet, she might have been 
'the sole arbiter of the world’s destinies. Nelson 
was the type of a true British sailor ; and no finer 
tableau can be imagined, or one more gratifying 
to the pride of an ancient maritime race, than that 
scene on board of the Spanish ship San Josef, 
when the great Englishman, having captured the 
vessel after exclaiming, ‘Westminster Abbey or 
victory,* received on the quarter-deck of the 
Spanish ^miral’s ship the swords of its officers. 
Behind him stood an old sailor of the Agaynemn/on, 
whom Nelson knew, and this man received the 
Spaniards’ swords from the admiral and coolly 
bundled them up under his arm like so many 
sticks of wood, and within gunshot of twenty-two 
sail of the enemy’s line. 

Nelson’s generosity and indomitable courage were 
contagious, and made a hero of every man and boy 
in Ms fle^ At Aboukir he received what was 
thought to be a mortal wound over the only eye 
which he had left ; and when he was removed to 
the cockpit, the surgeon immediately left the poor 
sailor ho was attending, to wait on his distlngaished 
commander ; but Nelson, though himself still in 
the hour of supreme pain, waved the doctor away ; 
‘No,’ said he calmly; ‘I will take my turn with 


my brave fellows.’ Nor would he suffer tie 
to be touched until all who had bfeen iwev^iouify 
wounded were attended to. 

On the blowing up of the French ship Orient at 
the same battle, the British sailors dragged all. the 
drowning Frenchmen w^ithin reach into the port^ 
holes’ of the English ships. In this act of humanity 
in the midst of the carnage caused by'^war, they 
had been preceded, however; by their ^eat captain, 
who, notwithstanding his wound, on nearing that 
the French admiral’s vessel was on fire, rushed 
from the cockpit to the deck, astonishing every- 
body by his sudden appearance, and ordered tho 
boats to the ‘ assistance of the enemy.’ 

A ssrtlor standing near Nelson suddenly recog- 
nised in the sea, just beneath the bulwarks of the 
ship, the face of a Frenchman who had treated 
him kindly while a prisoner of war in France, and 
without the slightest hesitation, be leaped into the 
water and seized hold of the drowning man. The 
lives of both would have been sacrificed, had not 
Nelson, who had witnessed the brave act (WiUioiit 
knowing the motive which prompted it), directed 
one of the boats to the spot. 

Acts of bravery and devotion to duty were of 
course not wanting on the side of the enemy. 
Captain Casablanca had been wounded by a 
splinter, and when the fire broke out, his son, a 
boy of ten years, refused to enter the boats intO' 
which the men were crowding, but stayed beside 
his wounded father, and with the help of one of 
the officers, when the fire advanced, the father and 
the boy got on to a floating mast They were seen 
there just before the Orient blew up, but must 
have sunk immediately afterwards. 

At Copenhagen, Nelson, wishing to communicate 
with one of the ships which had grounded in tho 
shallow water, asked for a volunteer who was 
willing to undertake the task. A dozen sailors 
stepped forward to do his bidding. One was 
chosen; and this man, named Trouoridgo, swam 
the distance between the two vessels notwithstand- 
ing the storm of shot and shell which fell into the- 
sea on all sides of him. He was rewarded for his 
brave act by the personal thanks of his great 
commander, who shook hands with him, and made 
him a handsome present. 

When Sidon was captured by Sir Charles 
Ntqiier, an incident took place which was i^cially 
mentioned in his despatches. A party of sidlozs 
were landed to act against the town in conjunction 
with an Austrian force, and the English flag tob 
intrusted for a few moments to the care of a sailor 
named Hunt. It could not have been given into 
better hands, for the man was a hero, and ^eetly 
the order to advance was made, Hunt, oi 

his country’s honour, and seeing the Austrian flag- 
bearer hastening forward, ran a xace> wistK the 
latter, and succeeded, after a desperate slrngj^^ 
and in the midst of a terrible storm q£ shot, in 
planting the Union-jack upon the ramparts 
of the city. He afterwards received a cohunisaion 
for liis brave and patriotic act. 

When that splendid victorv at Trafalgar was 

f lined, and paid for at such a terrible price, 
ritain may be said to have been in the zeauh of 
her glory. Neither before nor dnee has England 
held such a high.jl^ in tho coundls 91 the 
world. Trafalgar fifSA indeed all her owp ; theie^ 
were no allies, no assistanoe of any kind, but 
simply her own beloved ‘wooden walls’ and her 
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4/mmcihle sailors. The celebrated signal which 
Nelson ran up to his mast-head at the coiqmence- 
ment of the action has become a household phrase 
wherever the English language is spoken; and 


be met or honour won for Britain, the greatest 
incentive to courage and duty in the breast of an 
Englishman is the Knowledge that ‘England expects 
every qaau to do his duty.' 

At this battle a sailor named Berryma^ anxious 
to be the first on board the enefny’s ship Santis- 
sima Trinidad^ instead of boarding her in the 
usual manner, leaped through the quarter-gallery 
window, and found himself face to lace with the 
Spanish officers in council. They fired tpoint-^ 
blank at him, but he was not hit^ and he dashed 
right through their midst, and rushing to the 
deck instantly began hauling down the Spaniards* 
Hag. He succeeded in his brave though rash deed, 
but it cost him his life. 

Owing to the fact that the French and Spanish 
fleets were completely crushed at Trafalgar, no 
foreign country has ever since been enabled to 
defy the power of England upon the sea, and 
the principal duty of the British navy has now, 
for more than half a century past, been the pro- 
tection of English commerce on the great ocean 
highway, and the suppression of the slave-trade. 

This peaceable duty was, however, broken 
daring the Crimean War, when England’s sailors 
once more exhibited the old spirit, but failed to 
gain the opportunities for distinguishing them- 
selves which fell to the lot of their predecessors. 
The Russian fleet was always prudent enough to 
keep beneath the cover of stone walls, and when 
these failed at length to protect it, sooner than 
risk the loss of a battle, its commanders sunk it 
beneath the waters of the Black Sea. What the 
sailors could not do at sea, however, they did on 
land ; for instance, one gallant fellow, Ferguson, 
gained that noblest of all distinctions, the Victoria 
Cross, for seizing a live-shell in his hands and 
flinging it over the parapet of the battery occu]»ie(l 
by the Naval Brigade ; thus saving many lives 
at the risk of his own. 

In the face of all obstacles, the navy rendered 
excellent service on several occasions, notably 
at the bombardment of Sevastopol, which it 
soon made too warm to hold the llussian army. 
The old AgarMmmn went right in beneath the 
Muscovite batteries, without, however, eft'ecting the 
desired result She ivas led into position by an 
English merchantman, whose captain volunteered 
to take the soundings of the harbour as the two 
vessels advanced ; and this he succeeded in accom- 
plishing under a heavy fir^ which struck down all 
his crew but one — he being wounded himself — 
and crippled the gallant little ship. 

The officers and crew of the Agamemnon exhib- 
ited the same noble spirit and stern devoted ness to 
duty which impelled Nelson at Copenhagen, when 
told that the admiral was signalling a retreat, to 
place his glass to his blind eye, and give orders to 
nail his colours to the mast. ‘ Thank God, 1 have 
done my duty ! ^ exclaimed England's darling hero, 
as he lay bleeding to death for her sake in the hour 
of Jiis greatest triumph ; an^d we may thank God 
too tl^t England may ever r^ assured, when the 
Jbour of ^danger comes war-clouds break 

over her shores, that her ™ns will be found at 
riieir posts, true and steadfast as of yore, guarding 


from dishonour, as Nelson and his brave seamen 
did, the flag that hm ‘braved a thousiind years 
the battle and the breeze,' ai^ shewing to an 
astonished and admiring world that ^ the path of 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONa 

CHAPTER XrV.— A BBVELATIOH. 

I WAS saying a few words to the housekeeper, when 
one of the maids came running in to tell me that 
Miss Farrar wanted me in the green room immO^ 
diatcly. ‘ I am afraid Miss Farrar is taken suddenly 
ill, or something serious has happened, Miss ; for 
she could hardly speak, and told me to beg you 
not to delay a moment.' 

Lilian ill ! I hastened up-stairs as fast as my 
feet would carry me. It was the room in which 
her father had died, and it had been shut up ever 
since. 1 had advised her to have it opened and 
the furniture changed, in order to destroy painful 


associations ; and she had at length yielded to my^ 
persuasions. But we dcc.ided that she and I were 
first to give a last look through the cabinet before 
it was removed, she having resolved to keep that 
one memento of her father in her own room. She 
had gone on, and I was only waiting to give some 
instructions to the housekeeper belore following 
her. 

I found her standing near the cabinet, which 
was open, with her eyes fixed upon a paper 
she held iu her Inind, and looking as thougn she 
had been suddenly turned to stone. Quietly and 
quickly closing the door, and turning the key in 
tne lock, I went towards her, 

‘What is it, Lilian V 

Without a word, she put the paper into my 
hands, then knelt down before her father's chair, 
burying her face in licr hands. 1 knelt down 
beside her, and passing my arm round her waist, 
turned niy eyes upon the paper. 

I was in a mejisure piei>arod for some kind of 
calamity. But this! I read the lines slowly 
through a second time ; 

1, Jacob Fakbar, take Lucy Heed as my lawful 
wife, on this twelfth day of January 1839, at this 
place, Diinkcld, Perthshire, iu the presence of the 
undersigned witnesses. 

Boxali) Grey, Shepherd. 

Pkter Forbei^ Hostler. 

The date I knew to be three years previous to 
Mr Farrar’s marriage with Lilian’s mother ; and 
with that knowledge, something else broke upon 
me. I myself had left that paper in the recess of 
the cabinet from which I had taken the letters and 
little packet. I could even recollect having bad 
a moment's hesitation as to whether I should take 
it or not, when I lifted the papers which lay upon 
it ; but it looked so insignificant, merely like a piece 
of blank paper folded together, that I let it remain. 
From the moment my eyes fell upon its contents 
I recognised that it was of vital importance to 
Lilian. Not a moment's doubt as to genuine- 
nesB entered my head. Mr Farrar’s anxiety to havo 
those papers destroyed was too vividly impressed 
upon my mind. 

But my fear of what that paper might iasuport, 
and my love for Lilian notwitnstanding, Xlltrongly 
resented his having endeavoured to make me an 
instrument to destroy it 
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on to my shoulder. ‘ I will, Lilian.* 

* You think it is true V she whispered^ clinging 
to me. 

As it happened, we had been lately reading 
about a much-talk^-of will case, in which a peat 
deal depended upon the claimant bein|v able to 
prove a Scotch marriage; and both Lilian and I 
liad taken sufficient interest in the question to 
read up the evidence. We were therefore the 
more startled by the discovery of the paper, and 
more ready to believe in its genuineness than we 
might otherwise have been. 

‘ I think there may be some possibility that it is 

G enuine, Lilian,* I hesitatingly replied ; grieved as 
was to say it, giving her iny real opinion. 

• Ah, Mary, be glad with me ! * she ejaculated, 
to my intense surprise ; for 1 still did not per- 
ceive what was in her mind. *How could his 
^child have doubted him ! ’ She rose exultant, 
adding with glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes : 

* Can I ever be thankful enough for his sake I 
No more shame for me! Be glad with me, 
Mary.* 

* i will, dear,’ I returned, still a little bewildered 
at her joy, 'when — when I am quite sure there 
are gooa grounds for being glad.’ 

'Grounds? Do not you think it is genuine?* 
she asked eagerly. ' Look at the dates — and names 
too.* 

' Yes ; I think— perhaps it may prove so. The 
signatures are in different handwritings : it cer- 
tainly looks like u genuine document,* 1 said 
stupidly ; ' but * 

‘ There must be no " buts ! ’* Don’t you see, dear 
slow darling that yon are, this proves Pajw. to have 
been an honourable gentleman, and takes the 
shame of bis wrong-doing from his child? Was 
I not my shamo greater than hers, if he had wronged 
I her motlier ? ' 

I saw now. But I saw too that another thing 
of terrible import to herself had not occurred 
to her. After a few moments’ reflection, I said : 

' Will you wait here five minutes for me, Lilian ? 

I must send off a letter I have written, to save the 
next post ; but I will be back in five minutes.’ 

I reauy had a letter to send — an order to a Lon- 
don tradesman, which the housekeeper wished to 
be attended to ; but I should not have thought of 
it at that moment, had 1 not been seeking about 
in my mind for an excuse for leaving her a short 
time. 

She looked not a little surprised ; but replied : 

' Of course I will wait, if you wish it, Mary.* 

' Promise me, Lilian — promise me that you will 
not leave this room until 1 return ? * 

She gravely promised ; and 1 hastened from the 
room and dowu-staiis, my pulse beating tumul- 
tuously. Hurriedly throwing the letter on to the 
hall table, 1 turned into the morning-room, where 
MikTian Heed was practising a new song. I was 
BO &r fortunate as to find her too much occupied ! 
to notice my agitation, which must, 1 think, have 
been very evident in my face. I found it difficult 
enough to command my thoughts, much more the 
expieasiSb of*my face. She did not notice my 
entrance into the room, and that gave me a few j 
momente to gather courage and decide how 1| 


epuld best lead up to the subject- 1 wiurte4 to 
intr^uce. I could think of no better way. than 
putting a direct question. Catching up a piece 
of Lilian’s dainty embroidery, which lay in her 
work-basket, and patting in a few random stitcher 
in the hope that it might appear as if the idea had 
suddenly occurred to me wmlst I sat working^ 1 
asked; 'I suppose you have no recollection of 
your mother, Miss Reed ? Had she dark hair and 
eyes like your own — have you heard V 
' Ma ? 0 yes ; I recollect Ma perfectly well, 
Miss Haddon. Her eyes were just a shade lighter 
than *— 

'Some people have such wonderful memories. 

I have heard of people recollecting things which 
occurred when they were quite babies,’ 1 put in ; 
trying to speak lightly, as 1 dragged the needle 
through and through, to the utter destruction of 
Lilian’s delicate work. 

' But 1 wasn’t a baby when Ma died, you know.’ 
'About two years old, I suppose ?* 

'No ; I was over five when Ma died, Miss 
Haddon.* 

'You must be mistaken, I think. 1 recollect 
your aunt saying that you were quite young— 
almost a baby,"* I returned, bringing the words out 
slowly and heavily. 

‘ Well, five is almost a baby, isn’t it ?’ — turning 
on the music-stool to look at me. 

' But I think you must be mistaken in fancying 
you were as old as five. You could not have been 
much over two years and a half, or three — perhaps 
tlirec,’ I pleaded. If what 1 feared was true, was 
I not pleading for the good name of Lilian’s 
mother ? 

'Well, I do think I ought to be allowed to 
know best about that, Miss Haddon. I am over 
twenty, and Ma has been dead fifteen years,* 
Then she added, with what was meant for satire : 
'But if I can’t be believed about it, there’s the 
register of my birtli and Ma’s death to be found, I 
suppose ; and it may not be all stories on her 
tombstone, which I must say Pa spared no expense 
about It ’s in the churchyard at Highgate, where 
Ma was staying for change of air when she died, if 
you vrould like to go and see it* 

I folded the spoiled work carefully together, 
methodically replacing it in the basket, hrst square, 
then comer-wise, as I tried to gather up my 
scattered wits and prepare my face for Lilian’s 
eyes again. Fortunately, Marian Reed flattered 
herself that she had for once succeeded in putting 
Mary Haddon down, and was in spirits accord- 
ingly, singing away at the top of her voice again. 

I quitted the room, and slowly made my way to 
the green chamber, where Lilian was waiting for 
me. 

‘Well, Mary !’ she ejaculated, turning a smiling 
happy face towards me as I entered. ; ‘ have you 
come to set your prisoner free, madam V ' 

'Yes,' I replied, stupidly gazing at her* 

' What makes you look at me like that, Mary 1’ 

‘ How do I look ?’ I replied, with an attempt at a 
smile. ' / 

But her fears were aroused. 'Is it anything 
'about this ?’ she anxiously aake^ looking down at 
/the paper in her hand, and th6u.iiKto my face. 
i '1 — 1 have been thinking the matter over, 
/Lilian, and — 1 should like to ask some* one’s 
P advice.’ * •* 

I ' Some one’s advice ? — ^About this, dear ?’ turning 
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it owv in her hand, and tben giving a wondering 
look at me. 

* 1 mean as to its genuineness, Lilian.’ 

* I do not undeniand. I^ese names m plain 
enough, and pou tb^ght just now ’ — 

*On, anj, one s%ht have written these nam^ 
without the document being a binding one/ 1 said, 
eotching atahy hope. ‘ To be legal, it mast have 
been s&ied in Scotland, you know; and there is no 
proof that it wsj^.* 

you hope^Maiy, do not you hope that it is 

gmKuiaef^ 

^1 do not quite know what to hope, dearie/ I 
seized, with a would-be careless air. 

In her utter unconsciousness of the causo of my 
uneasiness, she could not account for my want of 
4iympathy, looking at me in some surprise. Then, 
siler a few moments’ silence, she said in a low 
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heartily hope that Marian’s mother may have been 
rioted.' 

Not once did it occur to her that it might be at 
the expense of her own mother. How she would 
act when the whole truth broke upon her, remained 
to be« seen. I could not tell ner whilst there 
seemed a thread of hope to cling to ; and 1 tried to 
pemuade myself that my fears as to the genuine- 
ness of that paper might yet prove to have been 
groundless. 

* 1 think the best plan will be for me to write 
to Mr Wentworth, and ask him to advise and assist 
U8j Lilian. He will be able to ascertain M'hether 
this is a bond fide document, and represents a real 
marriage or not And until that is done, I strongly 
advise you to say nothing about having found the | 
paper.’ I 

'Dear Mary, do you think there is so much 
necessity for secrecy about it V 
' I do indeed, Lilian.’ Then, seeing that she 
still demurred (it seemed to her only natural and 
right at once to make known the discovery of the 
paper, be the consequences what they might), I 
added, diplomatically : ‘ I think it would be wiser 
not to raise Marian’s hopes until you are quite sure 
they will not be disappjjinted. It is a cose in 
which disappointment might be very terrible for 
her.’ 

’ Yes ; of course it would : I did not think of 
that You are quite right, dear cautious old 
darling that you are ; and I will obey you, though 
I do not myself fear disappointment’ 

‘Then it is understood that for the present it 
is to go no further ; and I will at once write to 
Mr Wentworth, inclosing him a copy of this;’ 
taking the paper from her leluctapt hngers. 

‘You iSrill be very careful of it, Mary? Re- 
collect how much depends’— 

‘0 yes; it will he safe enough/ I hurriedly 
replied, only anxious to make my escape before 
she could change her mind. 

Once in my room, with that paper in my owin 
possession, I very quickly had my nerves und^ 
command, and was ready for business, sitting dow£ 
to write my letter with a clear head and firm] , 
liand: 1 

'Mt dsab Mb Wentwobth-^Ib looking throngL j 
a cabin^ of her father’s, Lilian just now founc^ I 
the original of the paper which I have copied, an(d ^ 
^dose. ^ She sees in it only the vindication ow 
*Mariau’s mother, and rejoices accordingly. Un-v 
Imown to Lilian, 1 have questioned Marian as to) 


her age when her mother died, insistis that 
she was ovei dre years <dd, mi that her mother 
has hep dead only dftoen years. If this be so, 
and this document is genuine, it is not Masrifin^e 
mother who has been wronged ; mi the foemm: 
will be righted at the expense of our Idlian. You 
and I know that right wiU be done,' be the cost 
what it may to her. 1 need not say on whkh aide 
my sympathies are. 1 have not much hope ; hut 
hasten to send the paper for your conadoeration, 
and beg you to act for her.. Please to first to , 
Marian’s aunt, Mrs Pratt, Green Street, Islingtos^ 
and make sure about the dates of Marian’s 
and her mother’s death before yon take measures 
to prove the validity of the marriage. I do not 
apologise for asking this of you. To do our best 
for Lilian is a real privilege to you and me, and 
I know that it is -not necessary to beg you to, lose 
no time.’ 

A telegram was handed to me that night at 
tea-time— ‘ Robert Wentworth to Mibb Haddon 
— Letter recei/ued, and I am at workj I shewed it 
to Lilian, who returned it to mo with a nod andf^ 
smile. 

Dear old Mrs Tipper looked somewhat surprised 
and Marian curious ; but surprised and curious 
they had to remain. Meantime the suspense was 
terrible to me; I was so restless and unlike my 
ordinary self, that 1 could do nothing, even in the 
I w'ay of occupying -only my fingers. In my dis- 
I comfort I was impolitic enough to offend Marian 
Reed as I had not yet done. The very sight of 
her irritated me, and her imperfections seemed 
more glaring than ever. I think I should have 
grudged allowing her credit for having a single 
good quality. A very slight event brought my 
indigrjution to a climax. 

‘That is Lilian’s box,’ I sliaqdy exclaimed, as 
she turned the key in a little Indian box on one 
of the tables, and was turning over the contents. 

‘ I want some more of that purse-silk she gave 
me yesterday to finish this chain with,’ she care- 
lessly replied, as she continued her search roughly, 
or it seemed roughly to me in the frame of mind 
I was just then, turning over Lilian’s dainty little 
belongings. I was nide enough to take the box 
from beneath hor«hands and it and take the 
key out. I am ashamed to i^y that I was even 
conscious of feeling some little gratification at 
arousing her anger. 

‘WeU, I never! that’s a polite thing to dol’ 
she angrily ejaculated." 

It was a very^jiolish thing to do ; and on 
reflection, I knew jthat it was ; but for a moment 
it was very pl^euSatt, and I persuaded myself that 
it w^. necessary as a safety-valve ^ my 

Bplee^i_to prevent a more decided exhibition of 
nijr, feelings. 

presently Lilian entered the room, Marian 
inquired in an injured tone why she was not ner^ 
mitted to take a little more of the silk which nad 
been so freely given yesterday. 

Lilian look^ surprised. 'There is Bot.the 
slightest reason why you should BoV she replied, 
unconsciously taking the box up from where X Jiad 
placed it, and beTOi^ Marian to hdtp henelfi 

‘ Thank you, dear. 1 knew you Would not be 
ill-natured,’ said Marian, with a toss of the head 
and triumphant glance towards me, as i&e placed 
the box upon her lap and recommenced ranunaging. 

1 was rightly pimished for my little display of 
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temper; although I was aware that Marian would 
not eoQsidei my punishment sufficient It was an 
offence to he looked over for the time, but not 
forgotten as a thing forgiven. However, as Bobert 
Wentworth affirms, it may 1^ just as well that 1 
should be occasionally taken down a little ; and 
my lesson did me some service in the way of 
making me more careful for the future. 


THE GOOD TEMPLARS. 

“^BO has not heard of the Good Templars, and 
the wonderful success of an Order which bids fair 
to rival Freemasonry, and is already established 
as an Institution in the country? The history of 
an organisation which, within a few years, has 
enrolled within its ranks some two hundred 
. thousand persons in England alone, can scarcely 
be without interest, even to those who may sym- 
pathise but ^ghtly with its object or its method 
^f operation. 

The almost universal desire to see some more 
efficient means adopted to check our national 
curse, intemperance, and to promote true sobriety 
among the people, must be our excuse for believ- 
ing that every reader of this Journal will care to 
know something about the rise and progress of this 
remarkable movement. We propose, therefore, to 
give our readers a brief sketch of the history and 
principles of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars, the members of which are all pledged 
to personal abstinence from all intoxicating drink, 
and who are also associated together with the 
avowed object of promoting the ultimate and uni- 
versal suppression of the liquor traffic, on the 
ground that its continuance is incompatible with 
the social and moral well-being of the community. 

Good Templary took its rise in the state of New 
York as long ago as the year 1851 ; and its rami- 
iications spread far and wide throughout the 
Canadian Dominion, where our troops founded a 
branch called the ‘Templar Sons of Mars.’ But 
it was comparatively unheard of in this country 
until 1868. A year or two earlier, a young man 
named Joseph Malins had left Birmingham to settle 
in Philadelphia, where he became connected with 
the Order. For domestic reasons, Mr Malins was 
compelled to return to England ; and having, soon 
after his return, conceived the idea that Good 
Templary was capable of being made exceedingly 
useful in his native country, he resolved to do his 
best to establish a ‘ lodge ’ in Birmingham ; which 
was accomplished with considerable difficulty on 
the September 1868. It was uphill work, for 
80 slow were the teetotalers of England to welcome 
the American importation, that twelve months of 
hard work saw only four ‘lodges’ formed, .the 
total memberslup not exceeding a hundred 
persons. 

The second year of the new society was also 
one of slow progress ; but Mr Malins, who had 
now become. Grand Worthy Chief Templar of 
England, and to which post ^ of honour he is 
annually ie<^lected, never dilspaired of ultimate 
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success, and with the nsual characteristic pearseve- 
ranoe of on Englishman, ‘kept pegging away’ usitU. 
his end was attained. ^ 

At the last annual meeting of the supvaxne 
governing body in England, it was reported ihkt 
on the 1st May 1875 there were three thousamd 
five hundred and seventy ‘ lodges,’ containing one 
hundred and six thousand eight hundred 
twenty-five male ; and sixty-one thousand six hun- 
dred female members ; or a total of one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty-five; which has now increased to more 
than two hundred thousand members. These 
statistics, however, do not include Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 

Having thus stated the numerical strength of 
the Order, we will furnish a brief outline of the 
principles which form the basis of its government 

Every candidate for membership must give a' 
solemn pledge of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drink, together with a promise to do all in 
his power to promote the cause of temperance; 
another clause in the obligation being, that be will 
not only take no part in knowingly injuring a 
fellow-member, but will, if he is in distress, grant 
him such assistance as will enable him to tide ; 
over his difficulties. In this respect the Order is 
identical with the principles of freemasonry, which 
seek to bind man to his fellow-man with ties of 
love and gratitude. 

The title of ‘ Good Templars’ was chosen by the 
founders of the Order as analogous to that of the 
‘ Knights Templar ’ of the Crusades ; thereby indi- 
cating the stern and unrelenting nature of the 
moral war which was to be carried on agaiust the 
supporters of the liquor traffic. 

Among the few preliminary tests to which candi- 
dates have to submit is an inquiry as to whether 
they believe in the existence and power of 
Almighty God as the Supreme Ruler and Governor 
of all A committee of inquiry having reported on 
the eligibility of a candidate, and the ballot on 
his admission being favourable — four black balls 
being sufficient to reject him— he is initiated with 
an impressive ceremonial of some twenty minutes’ 
duration, and thus becomes invested with the 
rights and privileges of membership. 

Singing and prayer form a principal part of 
the initiatory ceremonial, the additional exercisea 
being extempore, at the discretion of the chaplain 
of the lodge, or else according to certain prescribed 
forms contained in a book of ceremonies known 
as the ‘ ritual ’ of the order. A passwosd is framed 
quarterly, which enables a member to peas the 
door-keepers, whose business it is to prevent the 
admissiou of non-members at the weddy session 
of the lodge ; and while the lo4ge is each 

member wears the insignia of the order,' ^e use of 
which in public demonstrations ie compulsory upon 
no one. A probationary term of three months 
qualities the new member for the secimd degree of 
the Order, and a further term d tluree months to 
the third ; certain pnvile^s, sudias eligibility to 
sit in district or grand lodges, being contingent . 
upon the attainment of the higher degrees. 
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A subordinate lodge may be formed of anv 
number of members not lees than ten, and each 
office is equally available to the male and female 
members. Within certain prescribed limits each 
lodge can, by its by-lawB| fix its own rate of sub- 
scription, minimum age of candidates, &c. ; while it 
has absolute control over its funds, using them for 
the promotion of temperance principles in what- 
ever way seems best to the majority. Each lodge 
reports its nun^erical strength and other details 
once a quarter to the district lodge with which it 
is connected, and at the same time pays a tax of 
abont twopence per member to the district lodge, 
to the sessions of whicli it has the right of choosing 
representatives in proportion to the number of 
members for whom the tax is paid. Those who 
have worthily filled certain offices in a subordinate 
lodge, are al^o deemed qualified to sit in the 
district lodge, but not with the power to vote as 
representatives. 

^ere are about seventy district lodges in 
England, most of which have for their boundaries 
the limits of a county electoral division, such as 
East, North, and South Devon, &c. There are also 
many Good Templars on board our men-of-vvar, 
or in waportB much frequented by seamen of the 
royal navy ; and these naval lodges are formed 
into a district, of which Captain l^Mpps, K.N. 
is deputy. 

Each district lodge has a presiding officer bearing 
the title of District Deputy ; and the control of tlie 
business of the Order in the district is vested in 
an executive chosen by the lodge, subject, of course, 
to the votes of the representatives at the quarterly 
meeting. From the several district lodges, repre- 
sentatives ore chosen to sit in the chief govcrniiig 
assembly for England, and which is known as the 
Grand Lodge. The last meeting of this body was 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyno during Easter-week 
1876, and was presided over by Mr IVJalins, the 
Grand Worthy Chief Templar of England, who is 
the only paid officer of the order. His salary, or 
rather an annual grant in recognition of his great 
services (for it has to be voted every year), is five 
hundred pounda On the occiision in question the 
representatives or committee men at Grand Lodge 
numbered between five and. six hundred, and us 
the sitting was public so far as the mcnibcrs 
of the Order were concerned, the capacity of the 
town-hall at Newcastle was tried to its utmost. 
The session occupied four days, during wliich a 
vast amount of business was done in connection 
with the Order, and many suggested improvements 
discussed. 

In 1875, Henglerts Circus, London, was used for 
the meeting of Grand Lodge, and was filled to 
overflowing; while in 1874, St George’s Hall, 
Bradford ; Colston Hall, Bristol, in 1873 ; and the 
Com Exchange at Preston in 1872 were crowded in 
like manner. ^ But the assembly of each succeeding 
year surpasses that which has preceded it both in 
numerical strength and interest. 

The internal affairs of the Order are carried on 
durii^ the year by an executive council of eight 
xnembm, aided by a weekly consultation com- 
mittee. The offices of the Grand Lodge occupy a 
prominent position in, the centre of Birmingham ; 
and, a considerable staff of clerks is required to 
condact the enormous correspondence continually 
on with every part of the country, and/^to 
deap^h temperance literature and other mattors 


requisite to carry out the business of district and 
subordinate lodges. To meet the cost of this.eat^- 
lishment and other outlay, each district lodge remits 
a small quarterly tax, based upon Ihe number of 
the meuibers under its direction. Scotland and 
Ireland have each Grand Lodges with subordinate 
machinery similar to that of England. Wales 
bos two such organisations, one for the Ehglish- 
spealcing, and the other for the Welsh-speaking 
portion of the community. 

Each state in North America has also its Grand 
Lodge, as also has Oarrada, Quebe^ Australia, New 
Zealand, India, &c. ; representatives from which 
meet yearly under the designation of the ‘ Bight 
Worthy Grand Lodge.’ The last sitting of this 
supreme body was held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
during the month of May lost year. There are 
about sixty Grand Lodges in all. 

Since the order was introduced into this country, 
Mr Malins has had the satisfaction of seeing 
the organisation for which he has done so much 
extended to Holland, Germany, France, Portugal, 
the Meiliterranean, China, Japan, Ceylon, Africa, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, British Guiana, 
Barbadoes, British Honduras. Bermuda, the Argen- 
tine Republic, and many other places too numerous 
to mention. 

The statistical returns from the several districts 
in England are being compiled, and it is under- 
stood that they shew satisfactory progress so far 
as they have yet been examined. Some idea of 
the work which is being carried on by the Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars may be gathered 
from the following particulars, gleaned from one 
of the annual Reports : ‘ Each lodge meets weekly, 
and over twenty thousand 2 ^ublic meetings were 
held during the year ; an average of nearly seventy 
a day.’ 

Of the English members of the Order, about one 
half are estimated to have become teetotalers on 
joining the order, the rest having been abstainers 
previously ; while careful inquiries shew from 
twelve to fifteen thousand as the probable number 
of the Queen's subjects who have been reclaimed 
from a life of intemperance. There is also a 
juvenile branch, in which over fifty thousand 
children arc enrolled as members. 

Foremost among the questions which now 
agitate this remarkable society is that of the' pro- 
posed admission of the negro to the rights and 
privileges of a ‘ Good Templar.* Grand Lodge is 
believed to be in favour of Lis admission to the 
Order; though it is scarcely to be wondered at, 
perhaps, that many Templars should find them- 
selves at variance with their leaders on this subject. 
Wo think, however, that Good Templary would 
be ennobled by acknowledging the rights of man 
all over the world, be his colour what it may, to 
participate in any movement which has for its 
object the moral and social improvement of man- 
kind. 

All honour and success to such a glorious move- 
ment for the benefit of the liamon race ! Of the 
incalculable good which has already been bestowed 
upon tliousands of families by the b^eficent exer- 
tions of these Good Templars it is . impossible to 
speak ; but its influence has been felt throughout 
the laud as if it were a messa^ from Heaven 
itself ; while the ramifications of such a society 
in all parts of the^ world, even though, it fail to 
stamp out the demo:i|«of intempeiaace} surely 




at l^aat mitigate the evil^ and institute a beneficent 
medium of charitable intercourse between man 
and man. A^ain we say^ all honour and success 
to such a glonous movement for the benefit of the 
human race. 

POKCELAIN-P AINTINa 
Painting on porcelain has for some years past 
made such progress amongst the amusements oi 
fashionable life, that the homely joys and destiny 
obscure of those who toil for a livelihood in this 
department of the useful arts acquire a new interest. 
In the group of Stafibrdshire ^pottery towns,* as 
they are called, which lie within a mile or two of 
each other, and are connected by the somewhat 
exclusive system of the North Staffordshire Rail- 
way, not far from the beautifully wooded conical 
hill of CrTcknage, and at an easy walking distance 
from Trentham Hall, the magnificent scat of the 
* Leveson-Gowers,* in one of the most charming 
silvan districts of England, is Longton, formerly 
called Lane-end^ with its picturesque and quiet 
suburb of Dresden. In ‘ Burslem,* Hanley, Stoke, 
and Longton itself, the atmosphere may not be 
quite so pure as one could wish ; but to find a 
bright and translucent atmosphere requires but a 
slight exertion. From Stoke to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and thence to Woolstanton, or to Ohesterton 
and Silverdale, or to Trentham — by Longton pool, 
shining like a mirror in front of the handsome 
Hall, or by cool sequestered Blurton, with its 
quaint churchyard and umbrageous trees — the 
wayfarer passes along lanes of unrivalled beauty : 
in summer by rose-clustered cottages, and meadows 
where the youthful Archie Lovel may have gathered 
kingcups and daisies ; caiid in the clear cold days 
of winter, by hedges jewelled with red berries. 

Although in hack slums of these towns, and 
amongst the dissipated, the pallid father, wan 
mother, and emaciated cliild may, as elsewhere, 
be occasionally seen creeping home ; amongst the 
thrifty and oiderly, no such lugubrious picture is 
presented ; but .as a rule one sees healthy-lookiiig 
men and women, and rosy-cheeked urchins of the 
true English type. Indeed the beauty of delicate 
features and intelligence of expression, combined 
with physical vigour, are marked characteristics of 
the whole district, and such as a stranger would 
not be led to expect. While my meta])horical tent 
was pitched near a pretty little rivulet at Dresden, 
my visits to the neighbouring towns and places 
of beauty or interest were frequent, both in winter 
and summer; and I had consequently the best 
opportunities of inspecting these busy hives of 
industry, which have so marvellously sprung up 
from the original germ-thought of one man, 
Josiah Wedgwood, whose brain-labour has set all 
these hands in motion^ 

It would be out of place to enter into a fully 
detailed account of the manufacture of the various 
wares known by the generic name of china ; but a 
few particulars may not be unnecessary, as an 
introduction to the special process of embellish- 
ment Most of us are familiar with the earlier > 
difficulties in the plastic processes — from the 
potteris wheel to the mould — ^with which Wedgwood 
hud to contend. We know th^omponents of the 
superior wares, and have at iVgth discovered the 


Chinese secret— that it is the ingre^ent of h(m^ 
dust which imparts the semi-transpitreilt qtielity ; 
while the properties of the shining surface are well 
understood; therefore it is with the biique^ or 
unglazed wore that we shall commence, after it 
has been withdrawn from the hottle-^ha'ped oven 
to the dfipping-hoMse, 

In this latter department, the fresh-baked ware 
is immersed in a silicious solution, and thence 
conveyed, in bandbox-shaped seggars, to the ^ glost’ 
(glaze) oven to be fired. But snould it be desired 
to ornament it with printed' paper patterns laid 
upon the surface, this is effected before it is dipped. 
The ware is now fired until the glaze becomes 
transparent ; after which it is removed to the 
‘glost’ warehouse, where the various articles are 
assorted by classification, and then transferred to 
female artists skilled in the* ‘ stencilled ground- 
laying,’ as the process is locally termed, of the 
metallic colours, each of which is brought to a 
perfectly uniform tint with a * boss * or pad. 

Passing from their hands to the kiln, the ware is 
again fired, after which it is transferred to the fair 
‘ pain tresses’ (a local word), whose superior intelli- 
gence, or taste, qualifies them to embellish it with 
what they call ‘ enamel ’ paintings of birds, flowers, 
and other familiar objects. It is then fired for 
eight hours ; and finally transferred to the gilders 
and burnishers, who, with their agate implements, 
bring the process of ornamentation to its last stage. 

But before this has been arrived at, many busy 
heads have been at work in the selection of 
materials and in their manipulation ; for in the 
work of ordinary painters and * paintresses,* 
rapidity of execution, as well as artistic dexterity, 
is required in order to earn a livelihood. On an 
average, one penny is tlie price allowed for the 
central floral pattern of an ordinary plate — ^such as 
a pink-rose with buds and leaves, a convolvulus, 
or any other simple flower. Each colour must be 
laid on with firinness and precision ; and where the 
light is to fall, as on the convex petid of a rose, 
the effect must he produced by a rapid touch of 
the finger removing the colour. With a convol- 
vulus, however, it may be remarked, the colour is 
dashed on rapidly, and with each dash the hair- 
pencil is swept to a point, more or less fine, 
according to the style of flower; and with Wwtf 
flowers especially, the rule well known to water- , 
colourists in painting an azure sky is never 
depai'ted from. 

The bisque or unglazed ware is now but seldom 
embellished with painting, for colours are fovmd 
to have little brilliancy on its porous surface; 
consequently, this kind of ware is chiefly 
where /orw alone is the paramount considerationL 

In the manipulation of metallic colours^ me 
superior porcelain-painter has to 'calculate 
ultimate effect with the same care os theJ^sco or 
destemper painter ; and yet it is surpmsing how 
limited is the fame of those who ajecoTatl our 
drawing-room and dessert ware with tpeir artistic 
work, in which a few masterly touched v in birds 
and flowers, figures and landscapes, give life to the 
cold clay ; for with certain exceptions these artists 
are not allowed even to add their initials to their 
work. 

Considerable nicety, only to ''be acquired by 
practice, is requisite in mixing the metallic cUlours ; 
and for this purpose spirit of turpentine, Combine<f < 
with a thick oil obtained from exposure to the 


air for a certain length of of ordinoiy turpen- 
tine (called fat\ u used ; hat ahonld more body 
be requir^, tax ia added* The mixed colour is 
then applied to the f^ioelaiii in the same manner 
as in ordinarj oil-painting, but with one marked 
and impoitaat difference^ namely, that in porcelain 
painting the colour must never be worked^ but | 
must be anplifid with a fuU brush, carried with 
a oSaan wad precise sweep to lighter gradations of 
tint Tln^ the greatest depth of colour indicates 
the 'fiiat impact of the full charged brush. In- 
attention to (his dominating rale would be pro- 
ductive of clogginess and opacity. 

Lastly, the brush or hair-pencil does not seem 
to be regarded as of such importance os one would 
imagine by the ordinary artists of our ^ pot-banks ; ’ * 
and it is not a little surprising, even to one long 
accustomed to the use of the pencil, to observe 
with what dexterity the most apparently intract- 
able tuft of hair on the end of a quill can be brought 
into subjection by those who can get no better, 
and whose living de^nds upon their ingenuity. 

Various kinds of orushes are used. Fine lines 
are expressed with a very long-haired thin camel- 
hair ; while ordinaiy subjects are readily mastered 
with a medium size. But for more careful and 
minute work, such as heraldic-painting— os less 
liid>le to dog — ^the mounted sable (No. 1, 2, or 3) 
is the best 

Having satisfied myself that to a certain extent 
the art of painting on porcelain may be readily 
acquired by any one of ordinary intelligence ; its 
nicetie$, like those of wood-engraving or any similar 
accomplishment, are nevertheless to be learned 
only by long practice. The mere application of 
colour within prepared outlines is often supposed 
to constitute ^ the art of painting^,’ and there can 
be no doubt that, according to dictionaiy definition, 
it is painting ; but as there is no art in it, so is 
there no credit due to the purely mechanical action 
of the painter’s hand. Jis an amusement, where 
practised on artistic principles, porcelain-painting 
might, amongst amateurs; lead to pleasing results ; 
but to ‘ take it up’ merely as a fashion of the day 
is scarcely worth the trouble, and would be of 
compfoatively little benefit to those who contribute 
moteriala 


THE STEONG-MINDED WOMAN. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I, 

*Do yon mean to go to the Woman’s Eights affair, 
Earle V asked one young man of another &om 
' out a doud of smoke. The two were sitting one 
e^ning in December in the smoking-room of 
Wilfred Earle, a rising young artist of the modem 
scW>l of figure-^ntexs. 

‘Yes, '‘4 replied the one addressed, a fine- 

looking of some five-ond-thirty years, with 
thoughtful \derk-blue eyes, a good forehead, from 
which the d^rly brown lo^ were departiim fast, 
and a fine tawny beard and moustache. ^ 1 shall 
go out of mere curiosity though, for of dl offensive 
articles, to my taste a strong-minded woman is the 
woist Just imagine th (9 horrible bore of being 
tied for life to^ woman who travelled about 
the conntiy spoiting on woman’s rights ! As if 
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all women were not tyrants by nature, without 
developing the art intoakystem, Ukh 1* and Eatle 
sbudderecE . , , 

* 1 should like to see your ideal woman, Earle, ^ 
said his companion. ^ You are bu(^ a fiastidiouB 
fellow.* 

< Well, 1 suppose every man hao some sort of 
ideal ; mine is a very va^e one. I should not 
like a heroine of romance^ but a comfortaUe eveiy« 
day wife.’ 

* To darn your stockings, let you smoke all over 
tbe house, give you ^od dinners ; eh 7’ 

* That ’s rather a low standard, my ^od fellow. 
If that were everything, Why not t&e a good- 
tempered domestic servant? No, I should like 
my wife to be intelligent at least ; if not intensely 
intellectual, well read, graceful, feminine. I dou t 
mind so much about beauty. 1 can get paid 
models when 1 want them. One thing must 
have— some sense of humour. That’s what 1 
complain of in these spouting females — they ore 
BO grimly in earnest ! In short 1 want a jolly, 
unaffected, sensible girl, who will believe in me, 
make iny friends welcome, my house comfortable, 
and be a pleasant companion to me after bard 
work. That’s what my ideal comes to, Jack — not 
a very lofty one after all.’ 

* 1 don’t know but that the clever women make 
tbe best housewives after all,’ remarked Eoberts, 
puffing thoughtfully away. ‘My brother now — 
he married a girl just because she was a sweet, 
soft, amiable little thing ; thinking that after 
knocking about the world a good deal, he should 
like a quiet comfortable home. He was not 
violently in love with Amy, but had a notion of 
settling down to domestic life. Well, she turned | 
out the most incapable idiot ; is given over to 
nerves, hysterics, all sorts of fancies ; cries when 
he’s out after ten, faints if he finds fault with her. 

It isn’t her fault — there’s no vice in her ; she 
hasn’t the stuff in her, that’s all. My sister Maude, 
again — you remember her, Earle 7 * 

‘ Yes. A fine girl ; lots of go in her.’ 

‘ Bather too much, we thought. She was a bit 
of a flirt— but as clever as she could be. Well, she 
married a quiet, steady-going fellow we all said 
she would henpeck. 1 tell you, Will, they are a 
model couple I Maude makes a splendid wife, and 
it’s the pleasantest house to stay in that 1 know. 
The husband always says the “clever women” ore 
the cleverest all round.’ 

‘ We^ it ’s time we were off. Let ’s posl^one the 
discussion sine die,* 

Shortly after the foregoing dialcgue, Wilfi*ed 
Earle and his friend found themselves in the 
midst of a pretty considerable number of people 
entering the doors of a certain Literary Insti- 
tute in one of the Surrey suburbs of London. 
The audience was mostly composed of well-dressed 

a le ; but there was a tolerable'gidjiering oi 
^-people and artisans in the back of the room. 
Earle and Eoberts took their seat in a comer nf one 
of the window^ intending to be ufiobserved ; bi:^ 
they soon perceived a little lady, of a lively appear- 
ance, with bobbing gray curb and small 
bands, which she kept in pea^toal motion. One 
of these hands — ^incased in an exquisite jg^ve^was 
waving and beckoning to them In m agitated 
manner. Simply bowing in return was no ayaiL 
the waving got morejpnergetic, and Emde percelyed 
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1x0 ^ould bave to obey the sammonfl. The little 
lady was not going to lose the chance of catching 
even an incipient lion ; and Earle waa a fising 
inan« and was beginning to be talked abcmt. 

* Bother it!’ he murmured; ^there’s that bor^ 
Mrs De Lacy 1 1 shall have to go to her. She is 
the most persistent wonian I know, and the most 
crotchety. 1 beUeve woman’s rights and wrongs 
are her latest craze. Come along, Boberts, and 
protect me.’ 

So the two men made their way to the front row, 
where sat Mrs De Lacy and her satellites. ' As/or 
Mr De Lacy, no « one ever thought about him. He 
was Mrs De Lacy’s husband, and did very well at 
the foot of the table at dinner-parties, offering 
good wine to his guests. This, by the way, was the 
sole point where he dared act independently. 

Mrs De Lacy was a rigid teetotaler, as well as a 
spiritualist, mesmerist, anti-vaccinationist, phre- 
nologist, all the rest of it — a woman of theories ; 
worked upon by every novelty, and the easy prey 
of any plausible adventurer. She had her virtues, 
shallow, conceited, egotistical as she was. She 
was kind-hearted and benevolent, only, unfortu- 
nately, her benefactions were geuerally wrongly 
direct^. 

'Here you are at last, naughty man!’ she cried, 
giving E^le both her hands at once, to his no 
small embarrassment, as he did not know what to 
do with them, and would gladly have passed one 
on to Roberts, who was trying to hide a smile. 
* What have you to say for yourself ? lam very, 
very angry with you 1 ’ 

' Indeed ! I am deeply grieved ! What have I 
done now, Mrs De Lacy i ’ 

' Need you ask ? Pray, how long is it since you 
were in Pembroke Terrace, sir ? ’ 

‘ You must really forgive me. I have been very 
much pushed with huisliing a commission picture.’ 

'Wdl I will on two conditions, grant you 
pardon.’ 

‘ Pray name them.’ 

‘One is that you dine with us to-morrow; to 
meet — but I won’t tell you whom.’ 

‘ Is that a punishment ? It is a very merciful 
one.’ 

‘ Ah, you have not heard the second condition. 
Mr De Lacy is foolish enough to want to have a 
portrait of my poor faded face, and 1 only agreed 
on condition that ^ou^inted it.’ 

It was as much as l^rle could do to keep up an 
expression of complacency. He could not reiW ; 
but it was no light penance to him — who disliked 
mere portrait-painting at the best — to be con- 
demned to make a picture of Mrs De Lacy’s little 
foolish face. However, he consented, as he could 
not well get out of it, 

‘Now that is settled,’ continued the lady, ‘sit 
down, here and be charmed. Stay; I do believe 
you are one oi the unconverted— of the old school 
in that resnect, tho^h your j)ictures are of the 
new. Well then, prepare to he converted. I 
shall give you up for ever if you axe not enchanted 
wiHi my Silvia.^ 

‘YouxSUvial May 1 aric who she is 1 ’ 

‘Look at yoi^ prospectus, sir: “Mias Stirling 
will address the meeting.” ’ 

‘ And is Miss Stirling your Silvia ? ’ ' 

‘Yes; to be sure. Sbe is staying with me, and— 
Ob, I have kt out the secret of whom you are to 
meet! She is the dearest, most delightful— 


Hwh 1 It is time to begin. The djauanan is 
rising. Now allow your stubborn soul to • 

Earle felt at once amused ' He 

savagely deteimined to detest Mrs De Lacy’s 
‘SUyia.’ 

The chairman made a few introductoi^ xeiBaixfa ; 
then another gentleman, who persisted in talking 
of ‘ females then a certain Mis Lekhtou, who 
spoke well and pleasantiy, as even Earle could 
not but acknowledge. She did not say anything 
strikingly new; but her manner was easy an3 
la(^like, and she was sensible and straightforward. 

When she had sat down, the chairman rose 
and announced that : ‘ Miss Stirling will now 
make some remarks on another aspect of the 
question — on the effects that the, extension of the 
franchise to women might he expected to produce 
on the community.' 

Earle had identified Miss Stirling with a tall 
slight figure sitting in the background. ‘Now for 
a display of extraordinary seli-posseasioxi,’ he 
thought. 

The lady came forward simply, but not with 
that air of coolness which he looked for. Miss 
Stirling might be six or seven and twenty. She 
was handsomely and becomingly dressed in rather 
a picturesque style, though not in the least outr^f 
I in black velvet trimmed with gray fm, made 
very plainly, and fading in heavy graceful folds 
round her slender figure. A black velvet hot and 
long gray plume suited her face to perfection; 

I and that face, Earle could not but acbiowledge, 
was a striking one. It was perhaps not actually 
I beautiful, though the deep soft brown eyes and 
the sweet curved mouth were undeniably so ; but 
fuU of character, and womanly withal What 
struck Earle most, as being least expected, was 
the perfect simple unconsciousness of her manner. 
She was nervous; that was plain enough; her hands 
trembled, her colour was high, and she spoke 
rather falteringly at first ; but there was a noble 
directness in her honest open glance that said 
volumes for the simplicity of her motive. She 
evidently spoke not to display her powers ner to 
impress herself upon her audience, but because 
she had a love for and belief in the cause she was 
advocating. After speaking a minute or two, Miss 
Stirling threw off her nervousness. Her voice — 
a singularly pleasant one, with the intonation of a 
well-bred lady— strengthened and grew animated ; 
her words were well chosen and to the purpose. 
Each one told, and yet there was not the sligntest 
oratorical display or straining after effect 

‘Very well doue. Yes; very well,’ thought 
Earle. ‘ But I should like to sec her at if 
such an exploded word forms part of a strong- 
minded woman’s vocabulary.’ 

There was a slight good-humoured sarcasm and 
irony underlying the seriousness of Miss Stirling’s 
I speech, il speech it could be called, which pre- 
I vented it from becoming wearisome, aad no one 
was anxious for her to bring what she hod to say 
to a close. She ended axxndst quite a storm of 
applause. 

Mrs De Lacy turned to Earle in a high state of 
delight : ‘ Now, Mr Earle, what do you say to her ? 
Surely, surely you are converted now.’ 

‘To what, Mrs De Lacy ( 

‘Oh ! to — to — ^woman’s right to the suffrage.’ 

‘ I did not doubt before that she had*a right to. 
the suffrage.’ 
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‘^Did not you ? Well, now, I thought you were 
an enemy to woman’s progress.’ 

' I assure you, you thought quite wTong.’ 

' Really ! Well> then, what is it you object to ?’ 

‘ I have an objection--^a very decided objection 
— own, to women apeaking in public,’ said Earle 
emphatically. • 

‘Hush, bushl’ breathed Mrs De Lacy; and 
tuming*rdund, he saw Miss Stirling close behind 
him. She must have heard him ; and indeed a 
dight^arch smile told him she had. 

‘ Mrs De Lacy/ she said quietly, * are you ready? 
If you are, would you be so kind as to let me go 
now? 1 have such a headache.’ 

‘To be sure, dear one! — Good-night, you had 
prejudiced man !* she whispered to Wilfred. ‘Re^- 
member to-niorrow.* 

Earle watched the velvet dress out of the 
doorway, admiring the graceful walk of its 
wearer, and then he and his friend returned 
through the cold foggy streets to their respective 
homes. 

The next evening, when Wilfred entered the 
De Lacy’s drawing-room, he found a party of about 
twenty persons assembled. The room was fur- 
nished, as might be expected from the character 
of its mistress, in a heterogeneous and peculiar 
manner — little of every style, marking different 
periods of taste. Mrs De Lacy herself was bobbing 
about in the excited way that always reminded 
Earle of a canary-bird hopping from perch to perch 
—a resemblance heightened by the cap with yellow 
ribbons and feathers she wore, perched jauntily 
on one side. After having paid his addresses to 
the host and hostess, his eye involuntarily sought 
for Miss Stirling ; she sat rather behind the rest, 
and was well dressed as on the previous evening. 
Her costume was of silk, of a cloudy aquamarine 
colour, with square-cut bodice. Her hair, coiled 
up in a laige knot, was adorned with natural 
flowers ; the bracelet and necklet she wore were of 
plain dead gold. 

* * She looks uncommonly well in evening dress,’ 
thought Earle; ‘not much of the coat-and- waist- 
coat style there ! What finely formed arms and 
shoulders. 1 should like to paint her/ 

Ponderous, stiff-looking Mr De Lacy bore do\ra 
upon him and whispered mysteriously ; ‘ You are 
to take Miss Stirling in to dinner. Come and be 
introduced.’ 

‘But isn’t she rather formidable V remonstrated 
the artist. 

‘ Formidable ! Dear no ; one of the pleasantest 
girls 1 know.’ 

In another minute Earle found himself part of 
the niocession filing down to dinner, with a shapely 
hand upon his arm. After his remark of lost 
night he felt unaccountably ill at ease, and was 
racking his brain for something to say ; for ‘I 
daren’t talk weather to a strong-minded woman/ 
he thought ; but when they were seated at table 
she relieved him by saying in her straightforward 
way ; ‘ Are you Mr Earle the artist ? Mrs De Lacy 
runs on so fast one does not carry away dear ideas 
from her.’ 

‘Yes, I am. You did not hear then that I am 
pledged to painjb her portrait ?’ 

As he spoke made so rueful a face that Miss 
^Stirling laughed outright, but checked herself, 
'saying i^with compunction: ‘It is not nice of me to 


laugh at my hostess 1 And she j»ally has been 
very kind to me/, 

‘0 yes, she is good-natured enough! Still- 
in this instance allow me to say— the obligation is 
more on her side than yours.’ 

‘ Why ? I don’t see that.’ 

‘Have you not found out then, yet. that our 
friend has a weakness for collectu^ ^ebxities at 
her house ? ’ 

‘ But then I am not one ; so that does not apply. 
I suppose,’ she added, looking up at him with an 
arch expression, he was quite ashamed of finding 
most winning, ‘that accounts for you being here! ” 

‘Do you really mean you do not consider your- 
self a celebrity ? ' he ask^ rather sarcasticaUy. 

‘ I don’t say what 1 don’t mean/ she answered 
coldly. ‘ Yon think, I suppose, whenever a woman 
“ speaks in public ” it is to shew herself off ? * 

‘So you bear me a grudge for the unldcky 
speech you heard lost night ?’ 

Miss Stirling coloured. ‘ It is small of me to be 
vexed, I know/ she said, after a moment’s pause, in 
her frank direct way; ‘but we get a good many 
snubs, you must know, and we — or I, rather — are 
stupid enough to feel somewhat sensitive.’ 

‘ Well, please to forgive me. I spoke principally 
out of contradiction to Mrs De Lacy.’ 

‘ But you did disapprove. I saw it in your face. 
I believe most of your countrymen share your 
prejudice/ 

‘My countrymen ? What! are you not my 
countrywoman ? * 

.‘I was born and bred in America. My mother 
is an Englishwoman; and we came over seven 
years ago, when my father died. So you did not 
detect the Yankee twang, then?’ 

Earle was taken aback. This young lady 
seemed determined to unsettle his old prejudices. 
If there were one thing he disliked more even 
than a strong-minded woman, it was an American. 
She was both, and yet he found it hard to dislike 
Silvia Stirling. 

‘ An American ! ’ he said, 

‘Yes;’ and she smiled at his expression. ‘Isn’t 
that dreadful ? Almost worse than public speak- 
ing ! I see I am lost in your good opinion.’ 

‘Miss Stirling/ Earle said honestly, ‘I won’t 
conceal from you, even if I could, that I have a 
prejudice against women taking part in public 
affairs ; but I am quite willing to have it dispelled. 

I must tell you too, that though 1 came last night 
to scoff, I ended by admiring.’ 

‘You are not flattering me ?' 

‘ Indeed I am not. You are the last woman I 
should dare to flatter ! ’ 

The beautiful clear eyes fell under his earnest 
gaze, and the colour rose into her face, which Earle 
thought at that moment almost a perifect one. 

Alter a pause she said : ‘ Now, i think that both 
men and women would get on better if they 
helped each other more on eoAUnon ground. The 
sense of superiority on your produces aggres- 
BivenesB and self-assertion on ours. Why not kave 
off quarrelling about who is the best, and agree to 
be different and yet friends ? ’ 

‘ People say friendship is incompatible between 
men and women.’ 

‘ People talk a great deal of nonsenae/ wid 
a little positively: ‘ I have aeveml 

Somenow Earle felt nettled at, H#. .assertion^ 
and would gladly have done battle nim all. these 
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diBa{;[reeable men-friends at once. He only said, 
however : * I hope one day to be happy enough to 
make one of them ; but meanwhile, now am 1 to 
see you again?’ 

‘Are you not coming to paint Mrs De Lacy?* 
said Silvia, with her eyes on her plate, but the 
faint trace of a smile on her lip. am staying 
here, you know!’ 

‘To be sure!* he cried eagerly ; ‘I forgot that. 
I’ll come to-moiTow and begin. But after you leave 
here?’ 

‘We live at Eaglemore Gardens,* she said 
simply. ‘ I will be glad to see you, if you like 
to call.* 

This calm invitation slightly astonished Earle ; 
he forgot that in America young ladies receive 
visitors in their father’s house. 

* Thank you,* he got out in some confusion. 

Silvia seemed to read his thought. ‘ My mother 
too, I daresay, will be glad to see you ; but I 
suppose you have very little time for calls,* she 
said haughtily. 

He recovered himself. ^You are very, very 
good,’ he replied. ‘ It would be the greatest 
pleasure to me.* 

, For a few minutes there was a trace of stiffness I 
in her manner, but it soon passed away ; and the | 
rest of the time they spent at the table was taken 
up with animated tidk on all sorts of subjects. 

In the drawing-room up-stairs there was music ; 
and very soon Mrs De Lacy pounced upon Silvia, 
who was comfortably ensconced in a corner witli 
Wilfred. 

‘Dear child,* she cried, ‘it is your turn now. 
Don’t waste more time on converting that preju- 
diced mortal.’ 

Silvia looked a little bit annoyed, and getting 
up quickly, moved to the piano, while Mrs De 
Lacy murmured : ‘ Sweet girl ! Always so oblig- 
ing 1* 

Wilfred stood behind her. 

‘ What shall I sing ? ’ she said, half to herself, 
looking round. 

‘ You have Love and Death there, I see,' Earle 
said, stooping down. ‘ Please, not that.’ 

‘ Why not ? It is a great favourite of miue.* 

‘ So it is of mine. That is the reason i didn’t 
want you to sing it to all these people. Some day 
I shall ask you for it.’ 

Without replying, she put the Sands o’ Deo 
before her and sang. 

Earle waited almost breathlessly for the first 
note. lie was passionately fond of music, and lie 
felt somehow os if an untrue or uiisweet note from 
Silvia Stirling would have jarred him more than 
he could bear. But the voice and the manner of 
singing satisfied his fastidious ear absolutely. The 
sympathy which made her face so interesting 
thrilled in the pathetic tone of her voice, and 
Earle had never been affected by music before 
as be was now by her rendering of this simple 
song. 

As she rose from the piano, she raised her eyes 
a moment to his : that strange meeting glance that 
strikes down into the soul, and in which thought 
seems to answer thought, passed between them 
like a revelation. It was only an instant, but it 
was a momentous one to each. 

Wilfred Earle walked home through Dreamland. 
He was fascinated past control, and yet was angry 
with the fascinatioa, and half wished for the* spell 


to be broken. What strange fate had aittracted 
his life suddenly towards this others against whom 
all his prejudices revolted? Whv did those clear 
eyes haunt him so ? Had he, after all his sham 
fancies, struck on the true vein of love ? 
this love, or only a half-willing fascination, that 
had changed the face of the world to-night 7 
‘This IB too absurd I* he exclaimed angrily; 

‘ Here I have met just with what 1 most disapprove 
of— a public speaker and an American, and I can’t 
get rid of the idea of her ! I must go to-morrow 
and be disillusionised.' 


ON WASTE OF LIFE. 

What is our life given us for ? If this inquiry 
were addressed to each one of our acquaintance, 
what curious diversities of opinion would be 
evinced by tha replies, differing as they all would 
according to the various cbaracteristics of each 
individual. Some would say their lives were 
given them for enjoyment, and by their actions 
lead one to believe that they value them exactly 
in proportion to the amount of pleasure they can 
obtain. Others, again, seem to think life is a 
necessary evil, which must be endured with phil- 
osophy and resignation ; and to these it never 
appears to occur that there is a higher purpose 
in life than merely to exist. 

A few there are — but these are unhappily very 
few — who regard life as a precious gift, every 
moment of which it is their bounden duty to 
turn to good account. To these last, the waste 
of life they see around them is perfectly inex- 
plicable, and many arc the quiet unobtrusive 
efforts they make, amongst their own acquaint- 
ance, to lead them to take higher and nobler 
views of the duties of existence. This, however, 
is a most thankless and generally most useless 
task. If the wish for superiority is not implanted 
by nature, it is almost impossible to supply the 
deficiency by art or argument. Those who are con- 
tent to spend their lives in idleness and frivolity, 
can seldom be persuaded to alter tlieir mode of 
life by the most powerful logic that can be used. 

The present age no doubt can boast of greater 
progress in science and learning than can be 
claimed by the past generation, and yet it cannot 
be denied that the wish for mental superiority, 
and the industry necessary to attain it, is only 
possessed by the comparatively few, and that far 
too many persons are content with a kind of dead- 
level of existence— without ambition or desire to 
excel in any way. It is nevertheless true, and a 
fact for which we ought to be thankful, that the 
means for intellectual cultivation are now more 
than ever within the reach of all, and are eagerly 
taken advantage of by vast niimbeia that schools j 
of art, music, science, &c. are established in many 
places, and every encouragement given to study. 
And yet there are hundreds who voluntarily and 
systematically neglect every opportunity, and are 
content to spend their lives in ignorance and use- 
lessness. ^ ^ 

It is curious to^note the line of demarcation that* 
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lAwajs seems to exist between those who habitu- 
ally waste their lives and those who endeavour to 
redeem the time, and aare ambitious of cultivating 
und improving their talents to the utmost of their 
opportunities. The former often allude to the 
latter with a kind pitying scorn, and declare that 
‘ life would not be worth having, in their opinion, 
if they had to wpend it in that way.’ 

There is also a numerous class of persons who 
appejBt to consider that intellectual pursuits, and 
a desire to excel in them, ought to he left to 
those who prefer to spend their time in such (to 
them) laborious and uninteresting occupations, and 
that there is no law, human or divine, which 
requires them to fulfil the duties of existence in any 
other way than that which is recommended to 
them by their own frivolous inclinations. Their 
argument is probably one which they consider 
unanswerable — namely, that their parents ‘ got on 
very well without all those ideas, and why should 
not they.’ 

Certainly, if living day after day in one hum- 
drum round of existence, without one spark of 
ambition, or one idea elevated above the most ordi- 
nary intelligence, can be called ‘ getting on,’ such 
persons succeed admirably. Surely, however, the 
promptings of Nature are sufficient to prove that 
life is given ns for some better purpose than to be 
spent in contented ignorance and mental inactivity, 
or in a hollow round of gaiety and amusement ? 

Man^ times wo have been surprised by an obser- 
vation or a wish from one who, to all outward 
appearance, was entirely devoted to a life of use- 
lessness and gaiety, without a thought beyond. 
By that one remark or wish, a gleam of light is 
thrown upon the inner workings of the mind, and 
we cannot help regretting that in so many cases 
these promptings to do something different from 
their ordinary life — these first symptoms of intel- 
lectual life and activity, first sparks of ambition, 
which would, if carefully fanned, develop into a 
passion for excellence and utility, should so often be 
quenched by the fear of the ridicule and discourage- 
ment that they will inevitably meet with in the 
world. Nothing causes so great an isolation from 
human companionship as a consciousness of mental 
superiority. The sources of enjoyment and interest 
to some are weariness and disgust to others whose 
aims are higher, and whose thoughts are deeper, 
and who regard life as a gift to be spent in noble 
labour, and in improving the talents God has 
given them. 

How often do we witness the sad spectacle of a 
mind deteriorated by indulgence and weakened by 
excess and frivolity ; the saddest kind of waste of 
all ! How often does one see in one’s own circle of 
acquaintance the vigour of the intellect gradually 
declining under the adverse influences brought to 
bear upon it ? But here the grave question ought 
to arise in our minds : Have we had anything to 
do with this deterioration ? Has our want of 
syihpathy and encouragement accelerated the fall 
of tie lofty edifice ? Could we not by timely 
advice, . enwuragenient, and perchance by the 
ninch-needea assistance, have saved the tottering 
pillars of the mind from crumbling into dust at our 


feet ? Let us remember that we have two import- 
I ant duties in life that we ought' to fulfil : one is, 

) to cultivate the intellect to' &e utmost extcait in 
our power ; and the other, to gtiidOy assist, asni 
encourage any who, lees fortunate than oniselves, 
may be struggling under want of sympathy, want 
of ^vantages, and consequent depression. Mental 
cultivation increases our , appreciation of eveiv 
enjoyment of life. The more educated the mind, 
the greater our appreciation of higher forms of en- 
joyment. With what a different eye, for instance, 
does the botanist look u^n the beauties of nature, 

! to the country farmer, who has no idea beyond the 
probable price of wheat at the coming harvest 1 
How interesting to an entomologist the various 
forms of insect life, which are regarded with 
apathy by those who axe ignorant of their ways 
and habits. A cultivated mind renders its owner 
independent of many of the outward circum- 
stances of life ; and if his time is spent in useful 
and elevating pursuits, its tranquillity will be less 
disturbed than in the case of those who ore 
dependent upon exterior amusements. An awi in 
life makes en^iui a thinr/ unknown. 

It seems scarcely necessary to remark that this 
part of our argument applies only to those whose 
circumstances have placed them above the neces- 
sity of manual labour. We each have our duties 
in life to fill according to our different stations ; 
and it would be as wrong and absurd in the trades- 
man, clerk, or mechanic to insist bn spending the 
whole of his time in intellectual pursuits and 
scientific studies, as it is for those who perhaps 
have the greater part of the day at their own 
disposal, to waste its precious hours in uselessness 
ana idleness. At the same time, it redounds 
greatly to the credit of those whose avocations 
allow them but little time for self-culture, that 
the few leisure moments they have ore in numer- 
ous cases devoted to useful study. 

LION KINGS, QUEENS, AND TRAINERS. 

The craving for excitement which shews itself in 
so many grades of society, and under such mani- 
fold forms — some innocent and some vicious — is 
strikingly displayed in connection with exhibitions 
of wild beasts. There is eagerness to see them 
because the animals are savage and dangerous in 
their native forests and jungles ; eagerness to know 
how far they can be tamed when caged ; still more 
eagerness to watch the perilous exploits of those 
performers who assume the majestic designations 
of lion kings and queens. 

The training of wild beasts for exhibition 
purposes is an art requiring much patience and 
discretion to insure success. The trainer com- 
mences by feeding the animal from the outside 
of the den or cage ; then ventures to enter^ 
keeping his face steadily towards the ' animal, and 
avoiding any violence. Rough usage is abstained 
from as much as possible, as it rouses the ^dor- 
mant demon’ in the creature, lions like tickling 
and stroking, and may be tickled into submission 
when they could not be compelled. An old 
trainer once said: *To get a Uon to lie down 
and allow the trainer to stand on him, is diffi- 
cult. It is done by tickling the beast over the 
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baek with a small whip, and at the same time 
pressing him down with one hand. By raising 
his hea^ and taking hold of the nostril with 
the right hand, and the under lip and lower 
jaw with the left, the lion by this pressure loses 
greatly the power of his jaws ; so that the man can 
pull them open, and put his head inside the beast’s 
mouth. The danger is, lest the animal should 
raise ohe of his forepaws and stick his claws in 
the venturesome trainer. If he does, the man 
must stand fast for his life till he has shifted the 
paw.’ 

About sixty years ago, when Ballard’s Menagerie 
was halting on the road one night near Salisbury, 
a lioness escaped from one of the caravans, and 
before she could be recaptured, attacked and tore 
one of the horses of the Exeter mail ; but she was 
recaptured jievertheless, by the coolness and daring 
of the keepers. Soon after this, Ducrow, the 
accomplished equestrian, engaged Atkins’s lion, 
tigiess, and hybrid cubs as an additional attraction 
to his circus. This achievement of rearing the 
progeny of a lion and tigress was much talked of 
at the time. The novel family were exhibited 
before royalty at Windsor Castle, and then at 
Bartholomew Fair ; where a keeper lay down in the 
den, with the lion on one side, the tigress on the 
other, and the cubs disporting near him, ending by 
lying down on. the lion, with the tigress lying 
on the man. The next excitement of the kind, 
which from its cruelty could not be endured now- 
a-days, was connected with the once-renowned Nero 
and IFallace, Wombwcll advertised, w^hen his 
menagerie was at Warwick, a combat between his 
lion Nero and six bull-dogs. It was a poor tame 
affair, for none of the animals shewed any desire 
for the encounter. A second attempt, with 
Wallace, gave rise to more of tliat morbid excite- 
ment for which such exhibitions are got up ; the 
lion killed or disabled all the dogs, the lost of 
which he carried about in his mouth as a rat is by 
a terrier or a cat. The affair brought money for a 
time, and then gave place to other sensational 
exhibitions. A trainer and performer known as 
‘Manchester Jack* was wont, at Bartholomew Fair, 
to take visitors with him into Nero’s cage ; many 
persons invested sixpence each in this risky ad- 
venture ; but the poor beast had had his native 
spirit so quelled that the danger was perhaps not 
much after all. This Manchester Jack was rather 
a notable fellow in the profession ; he trained 
Wombwell’s lions to suffer him to sit upon them, 
keep their mouths wide open, &c. The newspapers 
more than once announced his death as a victim of 
some savage animal ; but be belied them all, and 
died quietly in his bed ’as a taverner— notwith- 
standing that be had been credited by one para- 
gmphist with having had his head bitten off by a 
lion. 

The historically famous ‘Lions in the Tower’ 
gradually ceased to be a source of wonderment 
when Zoological Gardens became familiar ; and the 
collection was dispersed about forty years ago. It 
had been a custom in the old times to name the 
Tower lions after the reigning sovereigns of Europe ; 
and indeed the lion has ^nerally been regarded as 
a royal beast. Lord Mahon, in his History of 


En^Umdy quotes a passage from the Earlof Chester- 
field, tending to shew that there was a bit of 
superstition mixed up with this matter. tJnier 
date 1758 the Earl wrote : ‘ It was generally 
thought His Majesty would have died, and for a 
very good reason ; the oldest lion in the Towei^ 
near about the king’s age, died about a fortnight 
ago.’ But the king outwitted the lion, by liV^ 
two years longer. A printer of ballads, not many 
years back, tried to make a little money by a 
smart bit of April Fooling. Knowing that many 
country people are still ignorant of the fact that 
the lions have long been removed from the Tower, 
he printed penny tickets purporting to admit the 
holder to witness the annual ceremony of washing 
the lions in the Tower on the First of April ; how 
many ninnies were taken in by the trick, the 
record does not say. 

Van Amburgh, the most renownedy^> perhaps^ 
of all the lion-kings, came to England a jw ox 
two before the beginning of the reign of her present 
Majesty. He was a native of Holland, well-formed 
and handsome ; and his collection of trained lions, 
tigers, &c. drew immense numbers of snectators. 
Van Amburgb’s cool daring was remarkaole ; and 
when Edwin (afterwards Sir Edwin) Landseer 
exhibited at the Royal Academy his picture of the 
lion-king in the midst of his trained quadrnp^al 
pupils, the excitement spread to a class of societv 
above that which is usually supposed to be weak 
on such points. Van Amburgh’s career in England 
continued on and off for some years. One of his 
exhibitions included a black tiger, a colour rarely 
met with in that animal ; and a sort of drama was 
got up in which the lion-king personated Morofi^ 
a brute-tamer. Among the bits of gossip which 
cannot well be traced to an authentic source, is 
one to the effect that the Duke of Wellington (who 
is known to have had a liking for the pexiormauces 
of Van Amburgh) once asked him whether he was 
ever afraid ; to which the brute-tamer replied : 

‘ The first time I am afraid, your Grace, or I fancy 
that my pupils are no longer afraid of me, I will 
give up.’ Van Amburgh was killed more thaa 
once by the newspapers, as ‘ Manchester Jack’ had 
been ; but Mr Frost (whose curious volume, 

Old Showman, is a veritable storehouse of TOSsip 
on these subjects) states that the hero retiredl with 
a competency, and lived till a recent date. 

About the time of Van Amburgh the visitors at 
a country fair were invited to witness a mau-and- 
tiger fight ; but by all accounts it was a poor tame 
being somewhat doubtful whether the 
quadruped really was a tiger. Abnost in the same 
year too, a bit of sensationalism was got up in the 
form of a spectacle, in which a Greek captive was 
thrown into an arena to be devoured by wud beasts, 
with (of course) the due accompaniment of tenor 
and agony. Carter the lion-king, who was litUe 
if anything behind Van Amburgh in coolness, 
daring, and presence of mind, played in a drama 
as a lion-tamer, drove a pair of lions in hameas^ 
and maintained a ‘ desperate combat’ with a tigen 

Directly it was found that the public were will- 
ing to pay for admission to displays of this kind, 
menagerie-keepers and circus-proprietors sought 
about for lion-kings wherever they could find 
them ; and as a demand usually creates a supply, 
so was it in this instance: heroes sprang. up in 
various obscure corners, each tempted % the higl^ 
salary offered. A solatuiin of ten or fifteen pounds ' 
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week is no trifle to a man in a humble station. 
Crockett, who had been a bandsman at Sanger’s 
Circus, won fame at Astle^’s Amphitheatre, not 
only by his perfonnanoe before the public, but by 
an exercise m great courage at a penlous moment. 
One night the lions got loose. Crockett, to whose 
lodgings a messenger was quickly despatched, came 
and hastened into the arena. The lions were 
roaming about the auditorium, and had just killed 
one of the nooms. Crockett went amongst them, 
and with only a switch in liis hand, drove or enticed 
them into their ^e without receiving a scratch. 
The rumour of tSm Wd and successful achieve- 
ment brought him oflers at an augmentation of 
salary. Just about a quarter of a century ago the 
proprietor of Manders’s Menagerie wanted a lion- 


pose. The lion knew Androcles instantly, came 
np to him, licked his hand, and shewed iinmis- 
takable signs of satiafactioxu This of clas- 
sicality was in a humble way imitated By Lorenzo 


ting to increase the attractiveness of his exhibi- 
tion. ‘A gingerbread stall-keeper offered ; but 
proved to be not worth his salt, and the manager 
was disappointed in his hope of eclipsing a rival 
exhibition. One day a black sailor came to him 
and asked for employment as a brute-tamer ; ho 
was accepted ; and soon afterwards the visitors at 
Greenwich were invited to witness the heroic 
deeds of Macomo the African lion-king. Macomo 
I (whatever may have been his real name) ap}>ear8 
to have been a daring fellow, well adapted for the 
work he undertook. On one occasion an unusually 
savage tiger, newly purchased, was put into a cage 
already tenanted by another tiger. The animals 
b^n to fight furiously. Macomo, armed onlv 
with a small riding-whip, entered the cage ; both 
tigers turned fiercely upon him and lacerated him 
severely ; but (covered with blood as he was) lie 
continued to whip them into submission. Not for 
one instant did he keep his eyes olf them, and 
they knew it. Macomo nad other narrow escapes ; 
but like most of the lion-kings, he died qui(3tly in 
his bed at last. Not so Macartney, an Irishman, 
whose habits were not sufiiciently temperate for 
this perilous kind of work. He often turned his 
back on the animals, and was lacerated by them 
more than once. At length, when exhibiting at 
Bolton about fifteen years ago, he attempted to 
imitate Macomo's lion-hunt. He chased several 
lions around a large cage ; one sprang at him, 
seized him by the right hip, and dragged him to 
the ground ; then the others joined in the attack. 
The unfortunate man endeavoured to beat them 
off with a sword, but lost his life in the attempt. 

These exhibitions have varied in some of their 
characteristics from time to time. In one instance 
hyenas and tigers were trained as performing 
animals — a feat not often ventured upon, as these 
animals are less to be trusted than the lion. After 
the death of Womb well, his extensive menagerie 
was divided into three sections — each of which 
claimed, of course, to be the real successor to the 
original. One section gloried in a lion-king known 
as Lorenzo. A drama was got up, with Lorenzo 
and a lion as the performers, representing the 
classical story of Androcles. We all know the 
story. A Greek slave, flying from the cruel 
tyranny of his Eoman master, plunged into a 
forest ; he encountered a lion who was pained by 
a thorn in his foot. Androcles extracted the thorn, 
and won the animal's gratitude. Being recap- 
tured, Androcles was * condemned to be tom to 
pieces;by a lion. The veritable lion which he had 
JpefnendedPliappened to be the one caught and 
* brought to the amphitheatre for this dread pur- 


lion-king, was Killed at Astjiey’s some nlbeen or 
sixteen years ago. A lion that had been honoured 
with the name of Havelock one night wmnehed 
off the bars of bis cage, and with tbret others 
escaped intip the arena. Havelock Bprang at the 
unfortunattkkeeper, and killed hi ^instantly. 

It is one feature in exciting e^^^bitions that if 
men are attractive when placing themselves in 
much peril, the so-called pleasure is enhanced 
when women are the possible victims.^ As it is 
in trap&ie and acrobatic performances, so is it in 
those connected with the exhibition of wild or 
semi- wild animals. It is among the gossip of the 
theatres that one visitor attended night after 
night, in order that he might not be absent when 
Van Amburgh's head was bitten off (as many 
expected it would be) by a lion ; and so the 
idea that something f^atal might happen to one 
of the gentler sex lends an additionally unhealthy 
interest to the scenes we are now considering. 
As soon as lion-king exhibitions were found to 
be profitable, the proprietor of Hilton's Menagerie 
bethought him of bringing forward his niece as 
a lion-queen ; he paid her well, the public paid 
him well, and thus an impetus was given to a new 
kind of speculation. A rival soon appeared at 
another circus or place of exhibition, and two lion- 
queens were starring before the public at one time. 
A third aspirant tried the enterprise once too often. 
Miss Blight, daughter of a member of Womb well's 
band, was one evening in 1850 managing a per- 
formance of trained animals at a fair. One of the 
tigers was sullen and wayward ; shcf incautiously 
struck him with a whip ; the animal sprang at 
her, seized her by tlie throat, and put an end to 
her hapless existence before effective aid could 
arrive. The authorities prohibited such exhibi- 
tions after this melancholy catastrophe. Yet such 
is the contagion of ambition and love of a good 
salar}^, that other women were willing to offer 
their services as successor to the poor girl. A very 
tame lion was at another menagerie taken out of 
his cage and taught to crouch at the feet of a lady 
who ixiisonated Britannia. 

Sonic of the animals thus exhibited are rather 
valuable. When a menagerie ivas sold by auction 
at Edinburgh in 1872, the lions brought individu- 
ally eighty pounds, ninety pounds, one hundred 
pounds, one hundred and forty pounds, two hun- 
dred pounds, and one os much as two hundred and 
seventy pounds. One of tlieso had performed with 
Lorenzo in the spectacle of Androcles. The 
highest-priced lion was purchased for the Bristol 
Zoological Gardens ; he was regarded as the largest 
and finest at that time in England. A magni- 
ficent tigress was an object of eager competition ; 
and an unusually fine elephant — very much rc- 
nowmed as a ‘performing' elephant — brought six 
hundred pounds. Another menagerie was sold 
by auction in London more recently; the chief 
interest centred around two lion-cubs born in 
the menagerie eighteen mouths previously; they 
brought one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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NAMES. 

Tiierp: might he much amusement in tracing the 
origin of family names. Long ago — say about 
six or seven hundred years since — there were no 
family names at all. People had Christian names 
and nothing more, and of course there was often 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing individuals. 
Snell at present is the case in Turkey, where the 
old eastern practice of using but a single name 
continues to bo followed. Surnames were not 
introduced into England until after the Conquest. 
The fashion of using two names came to us from 
France, but for a time was confined to families of 
distinction, and extended slowly over the country. 
One thing is said to have promoted its use. Young 
ladies of asj)iring tastes declined to marry gentle- 
men who had only a Christian name, such as 
John or Thomas, for they would necessarily 
have still to be called by their own name, ^fary, 
Elizabeth, or whatever it was. Spinsters accord- 
ingly thought it to he a grand thing to form an 
alliance with a person possessing the distinction 
of a family name, by which they should ever after 
be called. 

Curiously enough, so difficult is it to alter old 
usages, that until very lately surnames w^ere 
scarcely used among the humbler classes of people 
ill some ])arts of Great Britain remote from centres 
of civilisation. In these places, a creditor would 
enter the name of his debtor in his books as John 
the son of Thomas, just as you see genealogies ‘in 
the Old Testament, Only now, from impro^d 
communication with the outer world, have prac- 
tices of this kind gone out of use. We can easily 
understand how the names ending in son, as 
Johnson, Thomson, Manson (abbreviation of Mag- 
nusson), originated ; and it is equally easy to 
conjecture how names from professions, such as 
Smith, Miller, or Cooper came into existence. 
It is equally obvious that many family names 
are derived from the nature of the complexion 
of individuals, as Black, Brown, and White. 

At first sight, there is a mystery as regards the 
different ways in which certain names are spelled. 


Smith is sometimes written Snivtli ; and in some 
instances Brown has an e at the end of it. We see 
the name Reid spelled as Rcade, Reed, and Rede. 
Wc see Long, Lang, and Laing, all variations of 
one name. The same thing can be said of Strong, 
Strang, and Strange ; of Little and Liddle ; of 
Home and Hume ; of Chambers and Chalmers ; 
and so on w'ith a host of surnames in daily use. 
The mystery which hangs over various spellings 
is cleared up on a consideration of the indif- 
ferent scholarship which prevailed until even 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Names 
in old legal docAimcnts and in the inscriptions 
on the blank leaves of family Bibles, arc written 
in all sorts of ways. A man seldom wrote his 
name twice in succession the same way. Each 
member of a family follow(‘d the spelling sug- 
gested by bis own fancy, and Added to or altered 
letters in bis name with perfect indifference. 
Eccentricities of this kind arc still far from un- 
common in the signatures of imperfectly educated 
persons. There is, in fact, a constant growth of 
new names, springing from ignorance and care- 
lessness, though also in some cases from a sense of 
refinement. 

Perhaps there is a still more vigorous growth 
of names from foundlings. Driven to their wits* 
end to invent names for the anonymous infants 
thrown on their bounty, parish authorities are apt 
to cut the matter short by confen*ing names that 
are suggested by tlie localities where the poor 
children were jiicked up. A child found at a door 
will be called Door, and so on with Street, Place, 
Stcjis, Basket, Turnstyle, or anything else. Hun- 
dreds of droll names arc said to have begun in this 
uray. Possibly it w^as from such origin as this 
that a respectable citizen of Dublin, mentioned by 
Cosmo Innes in his small book on Surnames, 
derived the name of Halfpenny. Mr Halfpenny, 
it is stated, ‘throve in trade, and his children 
prevailed on him in his latter years to change the 
name 'which they thought itodigi^^ jd ; and this 
ho did chiefly by dropping He 

died and was buried as Mr Halp^' The fortuni 
of the family did not recede, and the son of our' 
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dtizen thought proper to renounce retail dealing, 
and at the same time looked about for a euphonious 
change of name. He made no scruple of dropping 
the unnecessary h; and that being done, it was 
easy to go into the Celtic rage, which Sir Walter 
Scott and the Lady of the Lake had just raised to 
a great height ; and he who had run the streets as 
I little Kenny Halfpenny came out at the levdes of 
j the day as Kenneth MacAlpin, the descendant of 
a hunted kings.' 

The assumed name of MacAlpin brings us to 
the whole order of Macs, now spread out in all 
directions. Mac is the Gaelic equivalent for son, 
and accordingly Mr MacAlpin would in an English 
dress be Mr Alpinson There happen to be two 
distinct classes of Macs, those with a Highland 
origin, such as Mackay, Maepherson, Maegregor, 
Macneil, Macfarlane, Macleod, and lilacdonald — 
all great clans in the olden time ; and the Macs 
of Galloway, where Gaelic is now extinct, and 
the races are somewhat diiferent from the High- 
land septs — ^perhaps with a little Manx jind 
Irish blood in them. Among the Galloway Macs 
are found the names Maclurupha, Macletchie, and 
MacCandlish, which evidently do not sound wdtu 
the true Highland rbig. The Irish have likewise 
their form of expression for son. They use the 
single letter 0, as O’Connell and O’Doncll. The 0, 
however, signifies grandson, as it continues to do in 
the old Lowland vernacular in Scotland, where an 
aged woman in humble life may he lieard saying 
of her grandchild, ^TJiat is my 0/ Prefixes or 
terminations for son are common among names 
in every civilised country in Europe. 

As is well known, the Norman Conquest gave a 
new character to Eliglish names. From that time 
many of the most notable of our surnames are to 
be dated, not only in England, where the Conquest 
made itself cruelly felt, hut in Scotland, w-hcre 
families of Norman origin gradually effected a 
settlement by invitation and otherwise. Names 
traceable to the Norman families are very C(;m- 
monly derived from heritable possessions, and 
till this day bear a certain aristocratic air, though 
altered in various W'ays. Doubtless in the lists of 
those ‘ who came over with the Conqueror,’ there 
are innumerable shams ; but there are also descend- 
ants of veritable invaders. We might, ior example, 
instance the late Sir Francis Burdett (father of the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts), who traced his origin by 
a clear genealogical line to Hugh de Eunlett, one 
of the Norman soldiers who fought at Hostings iu 
1006. That gives a pretty considerable antiquity 
to an existing family without change of name. On 
the Scottish side of the Border, we could point to a 
family, Horebmgh of that Ilk, as being not less 
than eight hundred years old, and always occupying 
the same lands and possessions. Wallace, Bruce, 
Dundas, Fraser, Stewart, or to use its French form 
Stuart, are also Sccitish surnames of great an- 
tiquity. .,A.lion. /'wexmight add two names now 
^tfunobled, the ^otts, Dukes of Buccleuch, and the 
* Kers, Dukes of Roxburghe. We find these various 


names meandering through history for six or seven 
hundred years. 

On the original names borne by noted Norman 
families iu England and Scotland, time has 
effected conspicuous changes. The prefix de, which 
was once held in high esteem, has been generally 
dropped. There has likewise, in various cases, 
been what might be called a vulgarising of the 
names. De Vesci is transformed into Veitch, Do 
ITsle into Lyle, and De Vere into Weir. Through 
various (diaugcs De Montalt has become Mowat, 

I De Montfitchet sinks into Mushet, De Moravie into 
I Murray, and Grossetete into Grosart. Wo cannot 
speak with too much contempt of the mythic 
fables invented to explain the origin of the names 
Forbes, Guthrie, Dalyell, Douglas, Naesmyth, and 
Napier — grand old names, which existed ages 
before the imaginary incidents that have been 
clumsily assigned as their commencement. 

An}' one disposed to investigate the historical 
origin of British surnames, would find not a little 
to amuse and instruct by making a leisurely 
survey along the cast coast from Shetland to the 
English Channel. Every here and there he would 
alight upon patches of population, whose descent 
from Norwegians, Danes, Jutes, Angles, and other 
continental settlers in early times would be uii- 
mislalvingly revealed in their surnames, the colour 
of their eyes, their complexion, and in their spoken 
dialect— the very pronunciation of certain letters ; 
for the lapse of centuries and innumerable vicissi- 
tudes have failed to obliterate the normal pecu- 
liarities of their origin. Strange, indeed, is the 
persistency of race. We have heard it stated as 
I a curious and little known fact, that on tlie west 
coast of Scotland there are families descended 
from tlie wrecked crews of the Spanish Armada, 
w'ho scrambled ashore now nearly three hundred 
years ago. Herein, as wo imagine, lies a mine of 
ethnographic lore, w^hicli in the cause of science 
and history W’ould be not unworthy of exploration. 
A stivtch within tlie Scottish Border w’ould like- 
wise not be unproductive. On the eastern and 
middle marches will still be found the descendants 
of the Eliots and Armstrongs who are renowned 
in the Border Mimtrelsy of Scott ; the Grahams 
ill the Debatable Land ; and on the west the John- 
stons (with their cognisance of the winged spur), 
the JardincB, and the Maxwells. Are not 'these 
living monioritils demonstrative of the truth of 
history and tradition ? 

The surnames common to Great Britain and 
Ireland received an immense accession by those 
religious persecutions in Flanders in the sixteenth, 
and in France in tlio seventeenth centuiy, by 
wdiich hosts of intelligent and industrious for- 
eigners were forced to 11 ee for their lives. The 
prodigious immigration from this cause, and to 
which has to be attributed much of our manu- 
facturing prosperity, has seldom been seriously 
thought ol. A painstaking account of this inter- 
esting invasion of Flemish and French artisans has 
lately been written by Mr Smiles,* which may 

* The JIuguenots : their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industriat in England and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. 
New and Bovised Edition. Murray, London, 1070. 


be advant^ously consulted on the subject. We 
do not go into the religious part of the question^ 
further than to say that the expulsion of so many 
skilled labourers in the useful arts was a terrible 
blunder, which we can imagine has been long since 
repented of. Our concern being principally with 
the names of the refugees, we shall run over a few 
items, taking Mr Smil/^s as our authority. Speak- 
ing of the lace-manufacturing towns in the W'est of 
England, which had been enriched by the inge- 
nuity of Flemish settlers, he says : ‘ Such names 
as Raymond, Spiller, Brock, Stocker, (Jroot, 
Rochett, and Kettel are still common ; and the 
same trades have been continued in some of their 
families for generations.* Some Walloon refugees, 
cloth-makers, named Goup6s, settled in^ Wiltshire 
three hundred years ago, and there their descend- 
ants arc still, but with the name changed to 
Guppys. From the De Qrotes, or Groots, a 
Netherlandish family, sprung the late George 
Grote, the eminent historian of Greece. The 
Houblons, who gave the Bank of England its first 
governor, the Van Sittarts, Jansens, Courtens, 
Van Mildcrts, Deckers, Hostes, and Tyssens, were i 
all descendants of Flemish refugees. * Among ' 
artists, architects, and engineers of Flemish de- 
scent, we find,* says our author, * Grinling Gibbons, i 
the wood-sculptor ; Mark Gerard, the portrait- 
painter; Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect and 
play-writer ; Richard Cosway, the miniature- 
painter ; and Vermuyden and Westerdyke, the 
engineers employed to reclaim the drained land of 
the Fens. The Tradescants, the celebrated anti- 
quarians, were of the same origin.* 

Driven from the Netherlands by the intolerant 
policy of the Spanish authorities, who had jios- j 
session of the country in 1555, tlie Flenii.sh refu- 1 
gees with their descendants had been residing in 
England for several generations, when there 
occurred a fresh accession of immigrants on the 
score of religion. These were the families who, 
under prodigious difficulties, felt themselves obliged I 
to flee from France in consequence of the rcvoca- | 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XiV. in 1685. j 
These unhappy peojde escaping across the Channel 
in open boats, or anyhow, arrived on the coast 
of England and Ireland to the number of fifty 
thousand. They brought no money with them ; 
but animated by an immense spirit of industry 
and independence, their presence was more valu- 
able than untold gold. Settling in London and 
other quarters, there are till tliis day innumer- 
able traces of their names in the general popula- 
tion. We might instance the names Baringer, 
Fourdrinier, Poupart, Fonblanque, Delaine, Payne, 
P^et, Lefanu, La Touche, Layard, Maturin, Roget, 
D'Olier, Martineau, Romilly, Saurin, Barbauld, 
Labouchere, and Garrick, whose real name was 
Gomgne — sdl of Huguenot origin. The names 
of French refugees who introduced silk-weaving 
into England are now to be seen in Spital- 
fields, where also a few of their mulberry trees 
still survive. The town of Portarlington, in 
Ireland, was entirely peopled by French exiles, 
and continues to bear traces of the origin^ 
names. We ore informed that a taste for culti- 
vatinjg flowers was spread through a number of the 
Engtish towns by the French refugees. Silks, 
ribbons, lace, gloves, hats, glass, clocks, watches, 
telescopes (by Dollond), and paper were among 
the manufactures which they introduced. By the 


Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, France appears 
to have lost all its hatters. Previouslv, Engluid 
imported hats from France, but now the French 


had to import all their hats, at least those of a 
finer kind, from England. 

The original French names were not always 
preserved oy the refugees and their descendants. 
Becoming Anglicised, their names in several in- 
stances assumed an English form, which was not 
always an improvement. Mr Smiles gives us some 
examples : ‘ L*Oiscau became Bird ; Le Jeune, 
Young ; Du Bois, Wood ; Le Blanc, White ; Le 
Noir, Black ; Le Manr, Brown ; Le Roy, King ; 
Lacroix, Cross ; Tonnelier, Cooper ; Le Maitre, 
Masters ; Dulau, Waters ; Sauvage, Savage and 
Wild. Some of the Lefevres changed their name 
to the English equivalent of Smith, as was the case 
with the ancestor of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
Bart., a French refugee whose original name was 
Lefevre. Many names were stran^Jy altered in 
their conversion from French into English. Joli- 
femme was freely translated into Pretyman ; 
Momerie became Mummery, a common name at 
Dover; and Planche became Plank, of which tliere 
arc still instances at Canterbury and Southampton. 
At Oxford, the name of Williamise was traced 
back to Villebois ; Taillebois became Talboys ; 
Le Coq, Laycock ; Bouchier, Butcher or Boxer ; 
Boyer, Bower ; Bois, Boys ; Mesurier, Measure ; 
Mahieu, Mayhew ; Drouet, Drewitt ; D’Aeth, 
Death ; D’Orleans, Dorling ; De Preux, Diprosc ; 
De Moulin 8, Mullins ; Pelletier, Pelter ; Huyghens, 
Huggens or Higgins ; and Beaufoy, Bofty.* Some 
other conversions are mentioned, such as Letellier 
into Taylor ; De Laino into Dillon ; Dieudoun into 
Dudney ; Renalls into Reynolds ; Saveroy into 
Savory ; and Levereau into Lever. While such ' 
havoc hjis been played in England with French 


names, a similar change, though on a less extensive 
scale, has been made on English and Scotch 
names in France — witness only Colbert, a minister 
of Louis XIV., descended from a Scotsman named 
Cuthbert ; and Le Brun, an eminent artist, sprung 
from plain Mr Brown. 

When William Prince of Orange arrived in 
England in 1688, he brought with him a number 
of trusty Dutchmen, who in civil and military life 
so distinguished themselves as to rise to eminence. 
Among these were William Bentinck, created 
Earl of Portland, whose son was raised to a duke- 
ilom ; General Ginkell, who fought manfully at 
I the Boyne, was created Earl of Athlone ; and 
Arnold- Joost Van Keppel, was cre#ited Earl of 
I Albemarle, whose descendant now enjoys the title. 

I With George I. there began a number of German 
I names which are now lost in the general popula- 
i tion. Far greater additions, however, have been 
made by the progress of industrial settlement 
I within the last fifty years. 

A good feature iu the more intelligent classea 
in England is, that entertaining no grudge et the 
immigration of foreigners who desire to puisne an 
honest calling, they receive them hospitably, and 
willingly hail them as naturali^d subjects ; for 
them and their descendants are indeed opened up 
I according to merit the higher offices in the state. 

: As a token of this liberwty of dealing, we have 
j only to glance over street directories and r 
vast number of names of persons of Germafj^^ 
Dutch, French, Swiss, Greek, and Italian origin^ 
We could specify many estimable persons of these 
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nationalities. But the topic would branch out 
sufficiently to fill a volume; and the more it is 
investigated the clearer is the view to be obtained 
of the manifold changes that have taken place in 
the tastes and conditions of society. Thanking Mr 
Smiles in the meantime for the ingenious contri- 
bution to the history of sumaines, to which wc 
have called attention, the subject is little more 
than touched on, and wc should like to see it 
treated if possible in a thoroughly comprehensive 
spirit. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTEB XV. — ROBERT WENTWORTfl’s NEWS. 

‘Do you really think that I ought not to tell 
Arthur yet, JVtary V whispered Lilian to me later 
in the day, when she w^as about to accompany her 
lover into the garden. 

‘ I should certainly advise you not to do so until 
wo know whether or not the discovery is of any 
importance,* I replied in the same tone. 

‘ I would so much prefer telling him,* she mur- 
mured anxiously. 

‘ I can understand that, dear Lilian.* 

‘ And still you think it best not to tell him ?’ 

‘I am only afraid that he might not hold the 
same views as you do yourself upon the X)oint ; 
and it would only lead to painful discussion, which 
it is as well to avoid ; at anyrate, until you know 
for certain whether the document is genuine or 
not.* 

Her respect for my opinion proved to he stronger 
than her respect for his ; perhaps because I tried 
to appeal to her reason as well as to her feelings, 
and she did not tell him. 

The next day passed, and the next, slowly enough 
to me, in the miserable state of uncertainty I was 
in, no sign being made by Robert Wentworth. 
But when another day went by, and then another, 
the truth began to dawn upon mo. lie had gone 
to Scotland to make incpiiries on the spot, which 
proved that what he had learned from ^Irs Pratt 
rendered it necessary so to do ; and that every- 
thing now depended upon the validity of Mr 
Farrar's marriage with Marian’s mother. Then I 
saw that it was not right to allow Lilian to go on 
without some sort of preparation for the blow, 
which might fall at any moment It was now my 
duty to prepare her in some degree for what she 
had not the slightest suspicion of. If Robert 
Wentworth’s inquiries had brought out the fact 
that Marian’s mother died before Lilian’s was mar- 
ried to Mr Farrar, there would not have been 
the slightest necessity for the journey to Scotland ; 
and his setting forth without delay shewed me 
that he had grave grounds for believing the docu- 
ment to he a legal one. It was evident that eveiy- 
thing now depended upon the legality of Uiat 
marriage. 

‘Well, Mary, what is it? news — good news?’ 
asked Lilian, as she entered my room. 1 had sent 
§ messagCL begging her to come to me after dinner, 
'knowing we should be secure from intrusion there. 


‘Dear Lilian, what would you consider to be 
good news ? * 

‘ The legality of the marriage being proved, of 
course,’ she answered promptly. 

‘ 1 have no news, dear Lilian ; but — want to 
talk the matter over with you a little. 1 am 
beginning to get very anxious about not hearing 
from Mr Wentworth. He must have seen the 
necessity for going to Scotland; and if the mar- 
riage is proved to be a hond fide, one, I fear 

‘ What do you fear, Mary?* 

‘Dear Lilian, I foresee something which it is 
extremely painful to think of — something which 
has not, I think, occurred to you.’ 

‘ What is that ?* she asked woiideringly. 

‘ I do not like to even suggest it, because all may 
yet he well. Still it is my duty to warn you that 
there may be a consequence which yoit have not 

anticipated with reference to the’ Some one 

was tapping at the door, which I had locked, and 
on opening it, I saw Becky. 

‘ Mr Wentwortli has just come, and he wishes to 
see you by yourself, please, Miss.’ 

‘ Where is he, Becky ? ’ 

‘ In the drawing-room, Miss ; and I ’ll see that 
nobody shall disturb you,* mysteriously whispered 
Becky, who liad, 1 suppose, received a hint from 
him that he desired to see me privately. 

.‘Say that I will come immediately ;* adding to 
Idlian, as 1 hurriedly made my way towards the 
door again: ‘Will you wait for me here a few 
minutes, Lilian?’ 

But 1 had said enough to arouse her fears, though 
she was still in ignorance as to the cause, and she 
gravely replied : ‘ No, Mary ; I will go with you. 
I know now that you are trying to spare me in 

some way O Mary ! why do you look at me 

like that ? — I icill go with you and hear the 
worst ! ’ 

Well I knew that he would he as careful in 
telling her os 1 could he. And if there was indeed 
had news, 1 should be very glad of his assistance 
in breaking it to her. W e went down together ; 
and one glance at his face, as wc entered the room, 
warned me to expect the worst. His grave words, 
‘ I wished to sec you alone for a few moments, Miss 
Haddon,’ confirmed my fears. 

‘I wished to come — I would come, Mr Went- 
worth,’ said Lilian, slipping her hand into mine ; 
‘ and you must please to let me stay, if what you 
have to say concerns me. You have come to tell 
us what you have ascertained about the paper I 
found ; have you not ? * 

I put my arm round her, with a look towards 
him. She looked from one to the other of us in 
some surprise. 

‘ Yes,’ he hesitatingly replied ; ‘I have been to 
Scotland.* 

‘Then why do you look at me like that ? Why 
I are you both so strange ? Mary, you ought to know 
j there is nothing I should be more rejoiced to hear 
I than that the marriage was a legal one.* 

‘ It is not that, Lilian. — I have guessed aright ; 
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you have been proving the genuineness of the 
marriage during your absence ; have you not, Mr 
Wentworth?* I asked. 

‘I grieve to say that there was no difficulty in 
proving it, Miss Haddon.* 

‘Grieve ! grieve ! — when it proves Papa to have 
acted like an honourable gentleman, instead of 
— 0 Mary, you too ! ’ turning from him to 
me, with a wounded look. 

He saw now that the one tiling had not yet 
occurred to her, and turned silently away. He 
could not strike the blow. 

I drew her to a couch by my side, and said with 
faltering lips : ‘I fear that it has not occurred to 
you that, though it might be better for Marian that 
her mother’s marriage should be proved, it would 
be worse for you.* 

‘Worse -for me ? Ts it possible that you can for 
one moment be thinking about the money ? Can 
you suppose that my father’s good name is not 
more to me than such — 

‘Dear Lilian, I was not thinking about the 
money,* I slowly replied, with a miserable 
sickening of the heart as I suddenly realised that 
the property also was lost. She would be penniless 
as well as nameless. I glanced towards him again. 
No ; there was no hope ! 

‘Then how can it be worse forme? How can 
it possibly be worse for me that Papa did right 
instead of wrong. Please tell me at once wli’at 
you mean.* 

Alas ! the more slio dwelt upon the honour, the 
more she was shewing us how terribly she would 
feel the dishonour ! My eyes appealed once more 
to him for help. But he gravely said ; ‘ Miss 
Idaddon knows what there is to tell, and it will 
come best from her.* 

So it was hdt to me. I, w’ho loved lier most, 
had to strike the blow. 1 only put one last 
question to him : ‘Is what 1 most feared realised, 
Mr Wentworth ? * 

lie boweil his head in assent, and walked 
towards the window as I went on ; 

‘ Lilian, dear sister — you promised to let me call 
you that — ^there is something to be suHered ; and 
though I know you will hear it more bravely than 
many would, it will be veiy hard to bear. In your 
anxiety to do justice to Marian, you did not 
perceive that — it might bring sullcriiig upon 
yourself.* 

‘Doing justice need not bring suffering, ^lary.’ 

I It sometimes may, Lilian. The reward of right 
doing is not always reaped at the moment.* 

‘ Ifou are not talking like yourself, Mary. What 
do you and 1 care about getting rewards 1 Please 
tell me at once what I liave to bear. I know 
now that it is something bad ; and I know that 
you are both very sorry for me.’ 

‘ The bad news is the date of Marian’s mother’s 
death, Lilian. She died when you were about 
two years old.* 

She saw ; rose to her feet, and stood for a 
moment with her hands extended, as though to 
ward off a blow, and then fell back into my anns. 

‘ Lock the door, j)lease, and help me. She must 
not be seen by others in her weakness,* 1 said, 
placing her amongst the pillows. ‘ She will soon 


be hewelf again.* Then I bade him throw open 
the windows, whilst I gently fanned her. 

In a few moments she opened her eyes, and 
stru^led to her feet 

‘Was it a dream— was it ?* she ejaculated, look- 
ing eagerly into my face. *Ah, no!* She was 
pow*erlesB again for a few moments. But she was 
gaining strength, and presently insisted upon 
hearing the whole truth from Robert Wentworth’s 
own lij>s. 

He saw that it would he more merciful to com- 
ply now ; and did so unreservedly. He had been 
too much interested to leave a stone unturned, 
although every step he took more plainly revealed 
what it was so painful to discover. He had taken 
(Jounsers advice upon it, and his own judgment 
was confirmed : Mr Farrar’s marriage with Marian’s 
mother was a legal one, and Lilian’s mother had 
been no wife in the eye of the law. 

I may as well state here that Mr Farrar received 
tlie paper with his letters to Lucy Reed from Mrs 
Pratt, after her sister’s death, just as they had been 
found. I thouglit that it was not at all probable 
Marian’s mother had ever realised her position, or 
she would liave taken stops to secure it. Most prob- 
ably, Mr Farrar persuaded her that the document 
was in some way informal. There is just the pos- 
sibility that he did not believe in it himself ; and 
had gone through tlio ceremony to satisfy Lucy 
Reed, whilst she was with him during a tour iu 
Scotland. 

Why he did not at once destroy the evidence 
against himself, when it came into his possession, 
since he never could have meant to acknowledge 
the marriage, is diflicult to understand in a man 
of Mr Farrar’s calibre — as puzzling as a murderer 
keeping the evidence of his crime about him. We 
only know that such things are not uncommon. 
It might have been that Mr Farrar kept the paper 
to remind liiiii of Marian’s claims upon him, 
though lie never meant tliem to interfere with 
Lilian’s. Tlie latter’s jiiotlicr was a gentlewoman, 
young and beautiful. He had gratified both love 
and ambition in marrying lier ; and after her 
death, bis love for her child engrossed his whole 
being. After a few moments’ reflection, I said : 

‘ They will bo looking after us presently, Lilian. 
Would you like Mr Wentworth to explain to Mr 
Traftbrd?* 

‘ Yes,* she whispered ; her trembling hands 
clinging closer about me. Then, loyal and true 
to him, she added : ‘ But remember that I do him 
the justice to say tliht tlie loss of the— Only 
my shame will trouble him. He has so often 
W'lvshed I had not a penny.* 

1 could only gather her to my heart, with a look 
towards him. 

His was the hardest task after all ! He and I 
knew that now. He left us alone ; and my Lilian 
and I tried to liiid strength for what was to come, 
as only such stnmgtli can be found. But Lilian 
would never be the same again. Her love to her 
fatlier liad been wounded unto death ; and I saw 
that it was her mother — her cruelly wronged 
mother — who had all her sympathy now. I shall 
never forget the agony expressed in the whispered 
words, ‘ Mother ! mother ! * 

We were not left very long alone. Robert 
Wentworth could barely have had time to tell the 
story, when Arthur Trafford came striding in by. 
the open window. 
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'Good heavens, Lilian ! what is this V he ejacu- 
lated impetuouslv; addine, before she could reply : 

* Wentworth tells me tnat— -that you take this 
absurd affair seriously !’ 

‘Seriously, Arthur?* she repeated, turning her 
eyes wonderingly upon him. 

‘1 mean: he says you mean to act as though 
that ridiculous paper were genuine; but surely 
that is too absurd !* 

‘Is it not genuine, then ?* she eagerly asked, her 
face for a moment brightening with hope, as she 
turned towards me : ‘Is there any doubt about it, 
Manr?* 

‘1 am sorry to say that I think there is not, 
Lilian,* I replied ; feeling that it was less cruel to 
kill her hope at once, than indulge it. ‘Mr 
Wentworth said he had taken Counsel’s advice, you 
know.’ * 

‘Oh, I suppose it may be genuine enough for 
the kind of tmng !* he said, with an effort to speak 
lightly. ‘ But of course, none in their senses 
would for a moment dream of acting upon it. At 
the very best, it would be only a very doubtful 
marriage, arranged, I daresay, to satisfy a not too 
scrupulous girl’s vacuity. The thing is done every 
day ; and 1 am sure, on reflection, you will not be 
so Quixotic os to * 

‘ If the paper is legal, I must do what is right — 
Artliur,* she murmured in a low broken tone. 

‘ Do you think it would be right to blacken your 

mothei^s good name and give up the All 

your father wished you to have ? The truth is, 
you have not reflected upon what yonr acknow- 
ledgment of that paper will involve, Lilian. You 
cannot have given any tliouijht to the misery which 
would follow. Any true friend of yours would 
have recommended you to at once put that paper 
into the fire. — Is that it V he added, catching sight 
of the paper which Robert Wentworth had j)ut 
down on the table before me whilst he was speak- 
ing, and which I had neglected to take up. ‘ Yes, 
by Jove, and that settles the matter 1’ catching it 
up and tearing it into shreds. — ‘ I am your best 
friend, Lilian.’ 

‘No, no, no ! 0 Arthur, the shame of it !’ 

‘Do not be distressed, dear Lilian ; you forget 
that Ls only my copy of the original,’ 1 said ; ‘Mr 
Trafford is spared.’ 

He tried to laugh. ‘Of course T was only in 
jest, Lilian. But, seriously now, you should 
remember that Marian Reed has been brought up 

to consider herself what she is. But you It 

cannot be possible that you would commit an act | 
which would brand your owm mother wdth shame ! ’ 
He was quick to see w^hat w’eapon struck deepest, 
and did not hesitate to avail himself of it. 

She shrank under his words, with a low cry. 
Seeing that he was so blind as to imagine that she 
would yield through suffering, I sternly said : 
‘Cannot you see that you are wounding her to 
no purpose, Mr Trafford ? Lilian will do what she 
believes to be right, come what may.* 

‘Not if there is no interference-r-not if she is 
allowed to use her own judgment, Miss Haddon ;* 
turning fiercely iipoq me. ‘Unfortunately, she 
has chosen bad advisors ! ’ 

‘O Arthur !* 

‘ Come out with me, Lilian ! I am sure I shall 
be ablfe to shew you the folly of this,* he pleaded. 

•• ‘No, no; I cannot change! — Do not leave me, 
Mary,’ she entreated, holding fast to me. 


‘Dear sister,* I whispered, ‘I think it will be 
better for me to leave you for a few moments. It 
will be sooner over, and you will find me in the 
garden presently.* And gently unclasping her 
hands, I left her alone with Arthur Trafford. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 

As is pretty well known, Jerusalem, the City of 
David, rendered glorious by the Temple of Solo- 
mon, has undergone extraordinary vicissitudes ; 
has been sacked and burned several times, the last 
of its dire misfortunes being its destruction by 
Titus in the year 70 of our era, when there was 
a thorough dispersion of the Jewish race. This 
ancient city, however, which is invested with so 
many sacred memories, always revived somehow 
after being laid waste, but in a style very different 
from the original. As it now stands, Jenisalem 
is a comparatively modern town, built out of ruins, 
and only by difficult and patient explorations can 
portions of its ancient remains be identified. Of 
the old memorials the most remarkable are those 
underground ; that is to say, in vaults and obscure 
places only to be reached by excavation. 

Tlie notification of this fact brings us to a brief 
but we h(>j)e not uninteresting account of what in 
very recent times has been done, and is now doing 
by the Palestine Exploration Society, by means of 
extensive excavations, of which a carefully written 
description is given in Captain Warren’s Under- 
ground Jernmlcm. 

In February 1R67, Captain (then Lieutenant) 
Warren started for I’alcstine with three corporals 
of Engineers, and on the 17Lh arrived at Jerusalem 
after a prospert)us and uneventful journey. The 
city does not seem to have struck him as being 
either picturesfiue or beautiful. ‘ It is a city of 
facts,* lie .sa3^s, ‘and but little imagination is re- 
quired to describe it.* Yet when viewed from the 
Mount of Olives, with the hills of Judah stretching 
to the south, and the rich valley of the Jordan 
glowing like a many-hued gem beneath the vivid 
sunlight, and the mountains of Moab cleaving 
with their purple beauty the soft clear blue of the 
Syrian sky, he does not deny to it a certain charm ; 
but his heart was in his work, and his work lay in 
the old walls, jiarticularly those which marked the 
almost obliterated inclosure of the Temple. 

This edifice in the latter days of its glory, after 
it hmi been partially rebuilt hy Herod the Great, 
was a splendid building. To enable us to realise 
its gigantic proportions, Captain Warren tells us 
that the southern face of the wall is at present 
nearly the length of the Crystal Palace, and the 
height of the transept. The area within its walls 
was more extensive than Lincoln’s Inn Fields or 
Grosvenor Square, and the south wall offered 
a larger frontage and far neater height than 
Chelsea Hospital. It was built of hard white 
stone, and was enriched with a variety of coloured 
marbles, with graceful columns, with splendid 
gates overlaid with gold and silver, with gilded 
roofs, and with all the gorgeous detail of costly 
arabesque and carving. So rich was it in its 
dazzling magnificence, that it aroused the envy 
and cupidity of alLthe nations around, and finally 
fell with the city it adornetl before the conquering 
arms of Titus. The Roman general tried in vain 
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to save it ; fired in the ^^ild fury of the onslaught, 
it was consumed to ashes ; and its very foundations 
so obliterated by the superiiibumbent rubbish, 
that for ages its precise site has been unknown. 
In fact the only sites in Jerusalem which were 
known with absolute certainty were the Mount of 
Olives and Mount Moriah. Now, in consequence 
of the discoveries made during the course of his 
excavations, Captain Warren has been able to 
identify the walls of the Temple and to make a 
plan of its courts. He has also found the spot 
where the little Hill of Zion formerly stood, the 
Valley of the Kidron, and the true position of the 
Vale of Hinnom ; but to accomplish all this he has 
had many difficulties to contend with, quite apart 
from the necessary labour attending the excava- 
tions. The civil and militaiy pachas did all in 
their power to hinder him, and would not allow 
him to begin to dig at all until a firman from the 
Sultan arrived authorising his operations. In the 
interval of enforced leisure, before the Vizieral 
permission arrived, he paid some necessary visits 
in Jerusalem, and then made arrangements for 
a tour in the lonely wilderness country which 
stretches to the east of the city. 

A camp-life, we are told, is at once the most 
healthy arid the most enjoyable in the East. In 
summer, the domed houses of Jerusalem are 
intolerable from heat and unpleasant odours ; but 
out on the wide open upland, with a good horse, 
galloping along the dewy jilains in the fresh 
exhilarating morning breeze ; or stretched at night 
on a caiqjet of wild-flowers, lazily watching the 
pitching of the tent ; or following .with idle glance 
the myriads of bright-hued birds that dart like 
rainbow-tinted jewels from branch to branch of 
the fragrant wild myrtle — there is no land like 
Palestine for enjoyment. Look where you will, 
the view is interesting ; that village nestling on 
the hill-side is Nain — the Fair ; that picturesque 
rounded hill clothed to the summit with wood is 
Tabor ; yonder dazzling siiow-crow’ned mountain 
is Herrnon ; and far otf in the hollow of the plain, 
silent and still, you may see gleaming in the sun- 
shine the sullen waves of that mysterious Sea 
that ages ago ingulfed the guilty thties of the 
Plain. Around you, too near sometimes to be 
pleasant, are the black tents of the Bedouin, true 
sons of the desert, whose wild life has a zest 
unknown to the courts of kings : greedy of bak- 
shish, arrant thieves, and utterly reckless of 
human life, the Bedouins can be very unpleasant 
neighbours ; and Captain Warren conceived, prob- 
ably with truth, that the Bedouin encamped near 
him had all the will to be troublesome, but 
fortunately lacked the power. 

Having examined the aqueducts which anciently 
brought water to the Pools of Solomon, Captain 
Warren visited and explored a curious cave at 
Khurcitfln, or rather a series of four caves open- 
ing into each other, which appeared to him to be 
the veritable Cave of Adullam, where David and 
his band of malcontents found refuge. 

Permission from the Grand Vizier having arrived, 
and the necessary interview with Izzet Pacha 
being over, the excavations were at once begun, 
and then the magnitude of the proposed opera- 
tions was for the first time fully realised by 
Captain Warren. He had heard * vaguely that 
moilcrn Jerusalem was built upon sixty i'ect of 
rubbish ; but he found that the layers of accumu- 


lated debris extended to one hundred and, thirty, 
and sometimes two hundred feet in depib. For 
workmen, he had the peasantry aroundi who were 
unaccustomed to the use of the spade barrow. 
They worked only with the mattock, and iwed 
rush-baskets for carrying out the earth. Another, 
obstacle to process was the wont of wood; not' a 
plank was to be obtained except at a fabulous 

E rice. In spite of all these difficulties, however, 
e discovered in the first four months a portion 
of the ancient city wall ; he identified the real 
Kidron Valley, whioh runs into the present one, 
and is choked up with rubbish to the depth of one 
hundred and fifty feet ; and ascertained that the 
present brook Kidron runs one hundred feet to the 
east of, and forty feet above the true bottom of the 
stream. Thus it would seem that the desolate 
inclosiiTcs of modem Jerusalem, its paltry and yet 
crowded bazaars, and its gloomy narrow streets, 
entomb with the beauty and glory and hallowed 
memories of the past, even those landmarks of 
nature which we are accustomed to consider most 
changeless and imperishable. Beneath its wastes 
lie forgotten valleys and hills, streams which 
have ceased to flow, and fountains which have 
long been empty and sealed. 

Having obtained the necessary apparatus from 
England, Captain Warren sunk shafts into the 
mounds of ruin near Jericho ; but found only a few 
jars of ancient pottery, which crumbled into dust 
whenever they were exposed to the air. 

It was now April, the loveliest month in the 
Syrian year, and the valley of the Jordan, which a 
few more weeks would transform into a parched 
brown desert, was in all the flush and glory of its 
green luxuriance. The wide plain glowed in the 
tender flush of the dawn like one vast emerald, 
wdiile countless flowers unfolded their de\^ petals, 
rich with rainbow tints of beauty, as if iris were 
about to weave a gorgeous mantle for the depart- 
ing summer ; while hurrying onward to its dark 
mysterious Sea rushed the rapid river, its waters 
gleaming like crystal through the flowering 
branches of oleander which fringed its banks. 

When out on this expedition, Captain Warren 
made the acquaiitlaucc of the Samaritans at Nablus, 
and saw them hold their Passover in front of their 
ruined temple on Mount Gerizim. It was a striking 
scene, such as the gloomy brush of a Bemhraudt 
might have loved to paint. As night darkened 
clown over the landscape, it lent to the rugged 
wildness of the surrounding sceneiy a dim indis- 
tinctness, which gave vastness to its savage out- 
lines ; while in the foreground, tall ghoul-like 
figures in long white robes flitted about from one 
reeking oven-mouth to another, watching the 
sacred Passover lambs as they were in process of 
being roasted or rather charred with fire ; while the 
moonlight straggling through the mist mingled 
with the smoky glare of the torches, and lit up 
from time to time the dark keen wily faces of the 
worshippers, crafty and yet fierce, expressive of the 
mingled courage and guile with which, although 
few in number, despised and demoralised, they 
have yet held and still hold their own. 

The portions of the plain of Jordan at present 
under cultivation are very limited, and the crops 
raised consist of wheat, cucumbers, and tobacco. 

During this tour Captain Warren had for guide 
or guard a certain Sheik Salah, who fie saj? 

‘ was really a good fellow ; and if he had not talked 
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80 complacentlv of marking an English wife, I 
should have felt quite fsiendly to him. This was 
his hobby. He had a great desire to go to Eng- 
land for tills purpose ; evidently supposing that he 
liad only to appear there to ta^e his choice of the 
first in the land.’ 

After three months of wandering through the 
country, Captain Warren returned to Jerusalem, 
to find fresh difficulties staring him in the face. 
The Turks did not keep faith with him ; and he 
was obliged to prosecute the dragoman of the 
English Consulate, who had imposed upon him. 

On the 10th of September his right-hand man, 
Sergeant Brattles, was taken into custody ; and 
concluding, like the Apostle Paul, that he was a 
citizen of no mean nation, he refused to walk out 
of prison, when asked to do so, until the chai’ges 
against him Were invesligated. This ended in his 
speedy release ; and the works Avent on, resulting 
in the discoA'ery of the g 5 minasinm gardens built 
by Antioch us Epiphanes, the pier of the great arch 
destroyed by Titus, and a very ancient rock aque- 
duct, which was found to he cut in two by the 
wall of Herod’s Temi>le. An old arch was also 
discovered, which CJiiptain Warren couceiA’cs to b(i 
a portion of a bridge connecting Solomon’s palace 
with the eastern side of the valle 3 \ Extending llicii* 
researches by moans of the rock-cut aqueduct, 
they were so fortunate as to find also an old 
drain, through Avhich they crawled, and examined 
the whole Avail as far as that Avell-knoAvn yjortiou 
of it commonly designated * The Jews’ Wailing- 
place,* This aqueduct Avas so large that a man 
mounted on liorseback might have ridden throngli 
it, and proved of great service to the (‘xploring j 
party until they found it cut through hy the foiin- 
dations of a house. During this month also they 
discovered the great south wall of llie Temple. 
It has tAvo entrances, knomi as the Double and 
Triple Gate ; and besides these a single gate with 
a pointed arch waa discoA'ered leading to the A^aults 
called Solomon’s Stables. Tliese vaults arc of com- 
paratively recent date ("of the time of Justinian); 
but it struck Captain AVarren tliat tliis single gate 
being at a jilace Avhero the Aniulls Avere Avidest, Avas 
probably over some ancient entraiu’e. lie sunk a 
shaft beside it, and after much labour succeeded 
in clearing out an ancient passage lined Avith 
beautifully cut stones, Avith a groove at the bottom 
cut for liquid to How along. Tliis he concluded 
was the channel for the blood of the beasts slain 
in sacrifice, and he wished to push forward straight 
to the altar .and ascertain its position, but A\^as 
forced to desist by the opposition of the Turks. 
To this was added money <lifficulties, from Avhich 
he Avas soon happily relieved, and enabled Avith a 
light heart to begin excavations Avitbin the areii of 
the Tem[)le. On the south-west side there is a 
double tunnel called the Double Passage, which is 
one of the most sacred of the Moslem praying- 
places. With great difficulty and only by a ruse, 
this halloAved spot Avas at last examined; but 
nothing of importance AA’as obtained from it. The 
same may be said of a remarkable expedition into 
a sewer, which Avas certainly plucky, even heroic, 
but barren of any great result. 

Aqueducts appear to he the order of the day in 
underground Jerusalem. Near a curious double 
rock-cut pool, which Captain AVarren conceives to 
hf. the Pool of Bethesda, a rock-cut passage W£is 
noticed by Major AA^ilson filled with moist sewage. 


It was four feet wide, and had five or six feet of 
sewage in it when Captain Warren and Sergeant 
Brattles examined it They accomplished their 
perilous yo 3 ^age by means of three doors, taking 
up the hindmost as they advanced ; and being 
everywhere obliged to exercise the greatest caution, 
as a single false step might have precipitated them 
into the Stygian stream below, which would have 
proved to them a veritable Styx ; for once in, 
nothing could have rescued them from its slimy 
abyss. Fortunately, no accident occurred ; but 
they discovered nothing beyond the fact that it 
was one of the aqueducts which had brought Avater 
to the Temple from the north. 

About this time the Jews began to take a great 
interest in the excavations. There are on an 
average about ten thousand of them in Jerusalem, 
gathered out of every nation under heaven ; but 
the bulk of them are either Ashkenazim (German 
Jews) or Sephardim (Jews from Morocco). The 
Sephardim are a dark robust race, with the 
traditional hooked nose of the JeAVs ; the Ashke- 
nazim are more fragile ; and llieir Avomcn are often 
very beautiful— tall and stately as Sir AValtcr 
Scott’s Itcbccca, with lustrous almond-shaped eyes, 
black glossy liair, a delicate complexion, and a 
bloom so vivid that it puts to shame the blush of 
the damask rose. 

It is the custom for all the Jews in Jerusalem to 
assemble every Friday .at their Place of Wailing, 
under the we^t wall of the Temple court, there 
to Lament aloud the c.alamitics Avhich have be- 
fallen their n.ation. It is a strikiug siglit to sec 
them at this moMiiiful place of meeting. Di (hiring 
in nationality, in dress, in language, in intelligence, 
in rank, they are united only by the curse, which 
lias preserved them through centuries of per- 
secution and exile, a sejiarate and distinct people 
among the teeming myriads of the earth. There 
they lie before the curious gazer, old men and 
youth, matron and maid, prone on their faces on 
the iiavement, or rocking themselves back and 
forward in their anguish ; Avhilc the air resounds 
Avith their bitter Availing and lamentation, on which 
sometimes briiaks harshly the loud laugh of the 
carele.ss Frank, or the cold sneer of the haughty 
Moslem. 

In January 18CQ Captain AVarron received a 
letter of instructions, directing him to abandon 
those portions of the Avork Avhich did not promise 
immediate results. He hud discovered in the 
Temple inclosure the north Avail of Herod’s 
’reinplc, but found it impossible to follow it up. 
He also came upon the old wall of Ophel, a portion / 
of the first wall of the city. On stones in this 
AA'all Avcrc found chai-acters Avhich tlie most com- 
petent judges declared to be Phoenician; and also 
incised marks, such as arc found on the old walls 
of Damascus and Baalbec« 

About this time L.ady Bnrdett Coutts offered 
to give twenty-five thousand pounds to supply 
Jerusalem with AA^ater, of which there is a 
great scarcity during the summer season; but 
the proposal ended in nothing, because the 
Turkish authorities shrewdly concluded that they 
would have to pay in the long-run for keeping 
in good order the aqueducts 3ie restored. The 
Avant of water is one of the jirincipal reasons why 
Palestine is at the present day so sterile and un- 
health}’. And this Avant of water is (as in other 
districts where woods are demolished) caused in a 
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great degree by the destruction of the forests, and 
especially of the groves and vineyards ivhich grew 
on the terraces along the hill-sides. The system of 
ten'acing, according to Captain Warren, has the 
effect of retaining the rain, which falls plentifully 
at certain seasons of the year, in its natural reser- 
voirs about the roots of the trees and in the 
hollows of the rocks, instead of allowing it to 
tumble in wild torrents down the bare hill-sides, 
and rush headlong to the sea, wasting instead of 
dispensing all the rich blessings which water alone 
can give in a dry and thirsty land. 

What is wanted, Captain Warren says, to make 
Palestine again a rich and fruitful country, ‘is a 
good government, a large population, an energetic 
people, and a sufficient capital.* 

Wheat grows luxuriantly in Palestine; and the 
grapes on the Sandstone formation are as highly 
flavoured as those of Muscadel, producing in the 
hill country of Lelmnon an excellent wine. Very 
fine raisins are also dried in the east of Palestine; 
and the whole country abounds with sheep, goats, 
camels, horses, and mules. The mutton of Pales- 
tine is very poor, owing to under-feeding and to 
the accumulation of the whole fat of the animal 
in its enormous tail. 

Patches of tobacco are grown ; and figs, oranges, 
lemons, and apricots flourish when they are care- 
fully tended. 

Jerusalem is not entirely without the industrial 
arts : there are seven soap factories ; and a con- 
siderable traffic in grain, which is altogether in the 
hands of the Moslems. There are also live pot- 
teries, and many people work as stone-cutters and 
indigo-dyers. 

(Japtaiii Warren’s last work at Jerusalem was 
excavating an old wall near the large reservoir 
called Birket Israil. Here he came upon a slit 
about eighteen inches wide and four inches high, 
atid -was naturally very much excited at some- 
thing so unusual. At last he was upon the eve 
of some great discovery. This small aperture 
might perhaps give access to some secret chamber, 
in which tlie Ark and utensils hidden from the 
]dundering Romans had lain undisturbed for ages. 
Here, favoured by fortune, he might perchance 
find the famous golden vine, -which once with its 
shining clusters twined in gorgeous sphmdour 
around the entrance to the Temple. Vain dream ! 
That rich fruitage was gathered hundreds of years 
ago hy the hand of some bold h'gionary. After 
infinite trouble, the slit was cnljirged so as to give 
access to the apartment, or rather passage below ; 
and then Captain Warren found one of the most 
frccpient facts — ‘ in his city of facts’ — an aqueduct ! 

Much as lie has accomplished as the agent of 
the Palestine Exploration ISocicty, a great deal yet 
remains to be done beibre the Holy City of the 
past can be disentombed from her sepulchre of 
centuries. That the work intcrruiited for the pre- 
sent will be continued at some future time, no one 
can doubt. Forlorn wasted Jerusalem, although 
no longer the prize for which rival races contend, 
is as truly hallowed still by solemn recollections 
to every thoughtful heart, as she was in the 
days when mailed Crusader and tiirhaned Turk 
fought beneath her walls for the mastery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. No spot on earth thrills the 
stranger with such mingled emotion as fills the 
breast of him who, standing on the Mount of 
Olives, marks its ancient gnarled trees, and 


remembers that there, on the sward beneath their 
hoary boughs, has echoed and re-echoed often in 
the mysterious past the footfall of the Saviour 
of the World. 
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IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER 11. 

When Earle arrived at the De Lacy s’ house 
next day at eleven o’clock by appointment, he was 
shewn into the library, where he found Miss 
Stirling alone, busy at needlework. She looked 
so particularly feminine both in occupation and 
expression, that Earle fancied the soft gray home- 
span and crimson ribbon more becoming even than 
her evening attire. Both were slightly embar- 
rassed as she rose and gave him her hand. 

‘ Wliere is my sitter V Earle asked, retaining the 
slim hand in his a iiioineut longer than necessary. 

‘ Oh ! you might os easily catch quicksilver as 
Mrs De Lacy,* said Silvia, smiling. ‘She is in, 
and out fifty times an hour. I believe she went to 
get ready for you.* 

‘ Meantime, I want to ask you a favour,* Earle 
said, busy with his apparatus. ‘ 1 want you to be 
so very good as to let me have a sitting from you 
too. I have a board on purpose.* 

‘But how will you get time?* said Silvia, her 
colour deepening. 

‘Oh, I shall have plenty, I fancy, while my 
legitimate sitter is running in and out, I will 
keep one beside the other on the easel.* 

‘I do not wish it kept secret from her,* said 
Silvia, with the prouil honesty of her nature. 

‘ Certainly not ; but T want to have your face, if 
you will let mo. 1 will copy it — for your mother, 
if I may. Will you give me permission ?* 

‘O yes,* she answered confusedly, ‘if you care.* 

‘ I do care,* he said in a low voice ; and at that 
moment the little lady darted in, the Utfi-d-Ute was 
broken, and Earle, with a sigh, resigned himself to 
his unpalatable task. 

He painted as steadily as the volatile nature of 
his model permitted, though it is not an easy thing 
to make a picture, worthy the name, of a once 
pretty meaningless face tliat has lost the charm of 
youth without gaining the dignity of inatronhood. 
But he was reAvardefl lor his penance, for after a 
-while Mrs De Lacy was sumuioiicd to some pro- 
tfgec; and then, with a delightful sense of relief, 
he put the unsatisfactory labour on one side, and 
placed instead a clean canvas on the easeL 

‘Now, Miss Stirling, if you will be so kind, will 
you take that seat and reward me for the tedious 
hour I have passed V 

Silvia complied with his request quietly, with- 
out any affectation. 

The artist became soon deeply absorbed in 
trying to produce a faithful likeness of the face 
before him. It was nct^only the shape bf the 
features, but the expression the whole, he wished 
to catch— as much as it could be caughh upon 
canvas. 

‘ I cannot get the mouth to my mind,* said he, 
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dreamily thinking aloud, as artists do. ‘What 
gives it at once that expression, sweet, arch, firm V 

Silvia started up indignantly. ‘ Mr Earle ! if 1 
am to sit here, at least spare me that sort of 
remark. Do you think any woman in the world 
could sit still and bear to hear her face analysed 7’ 

‘Do forgive me,' he cried, really distressed. 
‘ Indeed, 1 did not mean to be impertinent, but I 
feel I was. We get so in the habit of ignoring the 
•personality of the faces before us, through having 
those stolid paid models to paint from. Please 
look like yourself again, and forgive me.’ 

‘ Well, so I do,’ said the ‘subject,’ with a return 
of her usual frank sweetness. ‘I daresay you 
think I ought to have got hardened; but I am 
only a wom^, after all, you know.* 

‘You are indeed,’ murmured the artist, as he 
tenderly touched the curve of the upper lip. 

So sped the days Earle spent at the De Lacys’, 
the mistress of the house fondly imagining that he 
was bent on doing her portrait the fullest justice. 
At last Earle could not pretend that Mrs De 
Lacy’s portrait required many more touches. One 
day he said sadly enough, as he and Silvia were 
alone together : ‘ It ’s no use ; this must conic to 
an end. I can’t keep up the delusion that I want 
more sittings ; so I must bring to a close the 
happiest hours I ever spent in my life.' 

* 1 am going home to-morrow,’ Silvia observed, 
with her eyes down. 

* Going home ! are you ? And you said I might 
call ; do you remember ? Will you ask nie again ? ' 

‘To be sure you may come; why not?’ Miss 
Stirling answered 

‘ I will try and look forward to that then, for I 
do feel dreadfully down in the mouth, I confess, at 
having come to the last of these pleasant liours — 
pleasant to ww, I mean, I can’t hope you have 
found so much to enjoy in them.’ 

‘ 0 yes,’ said Silvia, speaking with frank friend- 
liness ; ‘ we have had a great deal of very interest- 
ing talk— when poor Mrs De Lacy was out of the 
room,’ she added with a mischievous smile. 

‘ It is like you and no other woman I ever knew 
to say BO ! ’ he said warmly. ‘ I want to ask you — 
I know you will tell me exactly the truth — do you 
feel now as if I could be a friend of yours V 

‘ If you care to have a friend in a woman who 
acts constantly in opposition to your cherished 
ideas.’ 

‘ I have altered many of my ideas since I knew 
you,’ Earle said gravely ; ‘ many, but not all. Still 
you are better, even when you are doing what I 
disapprove, than any woman I ever knew.’ 

‘ 1 am glad you tell me the truth,’ said Silvia. 
‘ It is the best preparation for friendship. But tell 
me, what do you disapprove of in me?’ 

Her face was so gentle anrl winning as she spoke 
that he was on the point' of saying: ‘Nothing in 
the whole world; only be just yourself;’ but Mrs 
Pe Lacy came in at that moment, and the words 
"were not spoken. 


Wilfred left the house feeling more depressed 
than there was any reason for. ‘What have 1 
made up my mind to do ? ’ he thought ‘ I can no 
longer conceal from myself that I love this woman, 
who is almost the opposite of all I ever thought to 
love ; and yet I feel a sort of dread in letting this 
lead me on. Shall we be happy together if she 
loves me ? That is the question I cannot answer. 
I will wait to see her at home ; and then, I suppose 
I must let “the great river bear me to the 
main,” and take my chance of happiness with the 
rest,’ 

Mrs Stirling and three daughters— of whom our 
friend Silvia was the eldest— lived in a pleasant 
terrace about a mile from the De Lacys. They 
were well to do, though not rich, and lived a 
happy busy life ; each having interests both sepa- 
rate and in common. They had many friends, and 
it was a pleasant sociable house to visit at. Mrs 
Stirling was still young in mind, and entered into 
all her daughters’ pursuits and interests with active 
sympathy. One afternoon they were all together in 
the drawing-room— except the youngest daughter 
Marian, who had a studio near where she painted 
every day — when a double-knock was heard ; by 
no means an uncommon sound, and yet somehow, 

I lately, every knock seemed to startle Silvia and 
bring rather a vivid colour to her lace. The 
servant brought in a card inscribed ‘Mr Earle;’ 
and that gentleman followed, with an outward 
appearance of groat coolness, but some inward 
trepidation. 

‘ Mother,’ said Silvia quietly, rising and giving 
him a cordial hand, ‘ this is my friend, Mr Earle, 
of whom I spoke.’ 

‘ We are very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr Earle,’ said Mrs Stirling, in the same cordial 
natural way, making room by the fire. ‘Silvia 
told us wliat a successful portrait you made of her.’ 

Earle’s glance round the room pleased his fas- 
tidious taste thoroughly. It was eniphaticall}^ a 
lady^s room, filled with pretty feminine things ; 
and without being in the least untidy, was evi- 
dently a room to be lived in and to have ‘ good 
times,’ as Silvia’s compatriot# say. Mrs Stirling 
too, whose tall elegant figure and frank manner 
were repeated in her daughter’s, was a woman 
of marked rclinemcnt and culture. lie found out 
this much in five minutes. 

They had plenty to say to each other ; the 
Stirlings seemed to read everything, and to have 
thought about most things ; hut there was nothing 
in the slightest degree pedantic or ‘ blue-stocking* 
in their talk. So the chat went on merrily — 
for Wilfred too was a man who could think— hut 
without much help from Silvia, who was unusu- 
ally silent Tea was brought in presently; and 
as she took her place at the tray, Earle found 
his eyes constantly straying that way and watch- 
ing her pretty graceful movements. The mother’s 
keen eyes soon discovered the secret, and she 
turned her head to conceal an amused smile. 

‘ I was nearly forgetting one of the objects of 
my call,’ said the artist, after mying an uncon- 
scionably long visit. ‘I brought a copy of Miss 
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Stirlings portrait to offer for your acceptance. 
Shall I fetch it ? I left it in the halL* 

The picture was brought in ; and Mrs Stirling 
regarded it with exceeding interest. 

‘ It is indeed beautifully done — beautifully ! * 
she said. ^ How Marian will enjoy it ! It is only 
much too good for me. You have idealised my 
Silvia, Mr Earle.’ 

‘ Yes ; it is shamefully flattered,’ said Silvia. 

‘I don’t think so at all!’ Earle cried eagerly. 
^ I am sure it is not in the very least ! One tries 
always of course to catch the best expression, the 
happiest moment.' 

‘ Well, you must have caught it at a very happy 
moment,’ said Mrs Stirling; and then she was 
vexed with herself, for she saw tliat her daughter 
was vexed. To change the subject, she observed ; 
'Silvia is going to another Suffrage Meeting on 
Monday, in ’ 

This did very effectually change the subject. 
Earle felt a revulsion of feeling that was painful 
to a degree. * Indeed,’ he responded coldly. ' Will 
you be at honLe on Sunday 1 ^ 

This question, uttered under a sudden impulse, 
took them all by surprise. He addressed the ques- 
tion directly to Silvia, whose confusion made her 
stammer out some half-fornied words ; but Wilfred 
was quite calm and master of the situation. ‘I 
was going to ask — if Mrs Stirling allows Sunday 
visitors — if I might call on that day. I particu- 
larly want to sec you before you go to . May 

1 come on Sunday afternoon '/ ’ 

Silvia had never before felt so utterly at a loss 
for a reply ; but her mother came to the rescue 
with some ] oolite words ; and the artist almost 
immediately took leave. 

'Well, iny darling,’ said the mother, breaking 
the pause his dcpartui’c left. ' What do you think 
of all this ? ’ 

'Mother,’ said Silvia with gentle decision, 'I 
want to ask you, to please me, not to allude to 
this again till after Sunday.’ 

On Sunday afternoon — a dull, cold, foggy day 
enough — ^Wilfred found his way jigain to Eagle- 
more Gardens, His mind was made up ; and 
his handsome face looke<l a little sot and stem 
as he paused at the door and asked quietly this 
tinje for Miss Stirling. The American custom 
seemed to him at that moment to be a most 
respectable one. What an amount of manage- 
ment and finessing it saved, for of course every 
ouc kiiu.v it was Silvia, and Silvia only, he 
wanted to see. 

He was shewn into a small study ; and in a few 
moments heard a dress rustle down the stair and 
rather a timid touch on the door-handle. As 
Silvia came in, Earle’s face by the dull light 
looked to her hard and strange, which did not 


tend to quiet her nerves. She was very pale, and 
there was can appealing wistfulness in her eyes as 
she lifted them to his which went straight to his 
heart ; but he gave no sign. He took her hand, 
pressed it, and gently placed her in an arm- 
chair, while he remained standing by the mantel- 
piece with his head down. N either hud yet spoken ; 
both felt they were touching upon a period of 
their lives with which common forms had noth- 
ing to do. Silvia heard her heart thump, and 
the clock tick, with painful distinctness : she 
seemed all ear. All around seemed oppressive j 
silence. At last Earle broke the silence: his 


voice had a deeper tone in it than usual, a 
resolutely suppressed passion vibrated in it. 

‘ Silvia,’ he said, ‘ I am going to speak the venr 
truth to you — as one speaks not often in one’s Uie 
— you have taken possession of me — against my 
will almost — I love you as I never loved woman 
before — I scarcely know myself how deeply. 
Speak the truth to me as I have done to you. 
Whether you love me or love me not, I shall never 
offer to any living woman what I offer to you, for 
mine is no boy’s love. Speak to me, Silvia.’ 

' I will tell you nothing but the truth,* she said, 
forcing her voice to be steady. ' I do return your 
love, i believe I do —though I hardly seem to have 

shaped it out to myself yet — but ’ 

' Yes ; there is a " but ” — I know it. What is 
your doubt, Silvia? Do not I care for you 
enough ? ’ 

*I believe you do,’ she answered softly. 'I 
believe you must love me very much, because I 
know it is against your own judgment. But my 
doubt is — shall we he happy i 1 know I am not 
the woman you would deliberately choose for a 
wife.’ 

Earle half laughed, though he was' terribly in 
earnest. ' What man in love ever " deliberately 
chose ” a woman for his wife ? ’ 

‘But should I, couhl I indeed make you happy V 
she said. 

'Yes, darling,* he answered, melting into tender- 
ness, and sinking b}’^ her chair. ' If you can love 
me enough to make some sacrifices for me.* 

'I should never hesitate to sacrifice anything 
but duty to- one I love,* she said, os he drew her to 
him. 

‘Ah, but people have mistaken ideas of duty, 
often I I want you now, tliis minute, to give uj) 
something I believe you think your duty.’ 

'What is that ?’ she asked, drawing away from 
him. 

‘ I cannot bear to have the woman I love stand- 
ing up in public to speak before a crowd of vulgar 
strangers,’ he cried, almost fiercely. If you love 
me, Silvia, give this up for me I ’ 

‘ You mean on future occasions, after we are — 
are’ 

‘ No ; 1 mean now’, to-morrow : give up this 
meeting for me, to-morrow 1 ’ 

‘ Impossible ! I cannot. They are reckoning 

upon me, and I have promised ’ 

‘ You could easily excuse yourself.’ 

' I will make no false excuses,* cried Silvia 
with warmth. ‘ I admit niy love for you — but I 
will never bind myself to what you may choose 
to demand. If we married, you migiit trust 
me to consider your wishes before my own, before 
everything but conscience ; but I will not give 
way to this exaction— now. I cannot break my 
promise, and do what I feel to be wrong and 
cowardly ; no, not to be the happiest woman 
earth ! And do you think a marriage v;oantries 
that would be a happy one ? No, ^oundant and 
sor^ now than then.^ .ected ^ with the 

He got up and stood apart bringing a cargo 
‘ Then you will not ? Aw Spain, was attacked 
advanced for the dear old supplied plentifully 
* I will never marr»^vered. Other varieties of 
what his wife has do^w the lime, citron, and shad- 
but calmly. «Janie recognised as possessing 

‘ My old prejudif this malady. In 163C M*f, 
he, with a sigh. ^ officer in the navy, published 
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‘Need we part bo bitterly?' she said tremu- 
loiiHly. ‘ May we not even be friendH a^ain V 

‘ Friends ! It is the idlest folly talking of friend- 
ship, when one’s heart is on fire with love. I could 
more easiW hate you, Silvia, than only be your 
friend ! Good-bye. God bless you, though you 
have tortured me. God bless you, Silvia.' 

In another instant the front-door closed, and 
Silvia Stirling was alone with a breaking heart. 

True to her word, she determined on going to 

the next day. She was looking and feeling 

wretchedly ill, but she would not give it up, and 
only stipulated that none hut a maid should go 
with her to the station. It was Silvia’s way to 
suffer in silence and alone. She took her ticket, 
and sank into a comer of an empty carriage with 
a heai't aching to positive physical pain. To her 
annoyance a gentleman followed her in, and the 
train moved out of the station. She raised her 
listless mournful eye^ and saw — Wilfred ! She 
turned so white that he threw himsell beside her, 
and in an instant had his arm about licr. 

‘Why, why have you come?' she murmured 
with dry trembling lii^s. ‘ Cruel of you to torture 
me again ! ' 

‘ My darling, it- is not now to torture you that I 
have come— only for this - I can’t live without 
you. I thought I could, but I can’t. I have been 
so vexed with myself ever since we parted. iJo 
you think you can forgive me, my sweet! and 
trust me with yourself after all ? ' 

‘ Then you will let me— let me ’ 

‘Let you be your own dear self ? Yes, Silvia ; 
I ask for nothing better. As long as we know and 
trust each other, what does it matter what all the 
world says ? 1 mil trust you, dear one. Can you 
trust me ? ’ 

For answer, Silvia put up her lips and met his 
in a first kiss. Nothing more was needed. 

* I am going to sliew you,' he said, after a deli- 
cious pause, ‘that I can be superior even to my 
prejudices. I liave come to take you to this meet- 
ing, and to steel myself, for your sake, to what I 
dislike as much as ever. I coidd not bear the 
thought of you alone and sad. I knew you would 
be.' 

‘This shall be the last time I do what you 
dislike,' she murmured softly. 

‘Don’t promise anything,’ he interrupted. ‘I 
leave you absolutely free. We will work together 
and be, as you said, true friends as well as lovers. 
Are you happy now ? ' 

The honest tender eyes answered the question 
for her. 

Some months after, Mr Roberts received the 
following note from his old friend Wilfred 

‘ Dear J ack — I want you to come dine 
with Benedict the married man next Tyiiesday, and 

YOU are “strong-minded Womaa” makes 

disanorove tn'?'® ! The clever 

the best wives after aM That 

lam glad you for me tb^t I went, nndei pro- 
It la the beat prepaJym in public." The 

me, what do yon disapinow; but I am not ashamed 

Her face tvas so gentle .©r said. You may laugh 
that he was on the point oi'*,h as you like ; I can 
the whole world ; only be justvon something worth 
pe Lacy came in at that momi yourself, and see 
"were not spoken. 'd then go and do 

tell you, my wile 


knows how to welcome my friends; and I hope 
you will think she makes her house and mine a 
pleasant one. Au revoir, Jack ; and between our- 
selves — she does not at all object to smoking. 

W. E.’ 

LIME-JUICE. 

The subject of lime-juice has suddenly become one 
of great public interest. When the chief outlines 
of the proceedings and experiences of the recent 
Arctic Expedition appeared in print, much surprise 
and concern were felt at the sad prostration of so 
many of the crew by scurvy, the most terrible of 
all the diseases of maritime life. A Committee of 
experienced men, old Arctic heroes and medical 
oflicers, has been appointed by the Admiralty to 
investigate the whole subject. We shall of course 
abstain from all comment or speculation here as to 
the result ; but our readers will not bo unwilling 
to learn something concerning the wonderful effects 
of lime-juice, by contrasting the state of affairs 
before and since the introduction of that beverage 
(or rather medicament) as a regular item on ship- 
hoard. 

ScuiTy is a disease concerning which medical 
men are a little tlivided in opinion. The relative 
values of xmre air, fresh w’ater, vegetable food, and 
general cleanliness have not been precisely ascer- 
tained. The disiiuse sometimes attacks landsmen 
under varied circumstances. ^Martin, who visited 
the Shctlands early in the last century, found that 
I the inhabitants suffered much from scurvy, which 
he attributed to the too great use of salt fish. 
Brand, near about the same i)eriod, learned that 
the Orkney Islanders were often unable to obtain 
any kind of bread whatever ; as a consequence, this 
dire disease was rife among tlicm. In Von Troll’s 
account of Iceland in the same century, he found 
that the people lived much upon stale fish, fish 
livers and roes, lat and train-oil of whales and 
seals, and sour milk ; their clothes were often wet, 
and the poor folks were constantly exposed to all 
the hardships of poverty. Such persons supplied 
the gi'eater number of cases of scurvy in Iceland ; 
those inhabitants who took less fish, sour whey, 
&c., and ate Iceland moss and other vegetables-, 
>vere less affected. A singular remedy, or sup- 
posed remcMly, for those attacked was to bind 
earth-worms over the blotches, &c. produced by 
the dis(‘ase, renewing them as fast as they dried 
u)>. The Fanie Islanders suffered much- Lom this 
ufllictiou at one tiiiift ; but when the fishing 
declincd.^d the people began to grow corn, the 
gli^iieKd health improved. Coming down to more 
recent times, Ireland suffered from scurvy during 
the famine years 1846-7 ; potatoes were almost 
unattainable, and other kinds of food high in 
price. Devon and Cornwall were at one time 
much afflicted in this way during the winter, the 
disease disappearing when vegetable food became 
abundant and cheap in spring and summer. 

Soldiers and besieged cities have suffered terrible 
ordeals in this way. When Louis IX. led his 
crusaders against the Saracens in 1260, the French 
were much stricken with scurvy, owing to scarcity 
of food and water and the malarious state of the 
air. At the siege of Breda in 1625, and at that of 
Thorn in 1703; in the Hungarian campaign of 
the Austrians and Turks in 1720 ; at the siege of 
Quebec in 1760— the same calamity had to be 
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borne. Towards the close of the last century, 

I when Bonaparte crossed the Alps into Italy, his 
troops suffered greatly from this infliction. So 
did the British troops at the Cape in 1836. The 
armies on both sides were much afflicted with the 
malady during the Crimean War of 1854-5. 

But it is in maritime life that this dreadful 
scourge used to be most appalling. It carried off 
more sailors than all other causes combined — 
nearly eighty thousand during the Seven Years’ War 
alone. Salt food, absence of vegetables, foul or 
deficient water, defective cleanliness, mental depres- 
sion, over-fatigue — some or other of these agencies 
were always at work. Vasco da Gama had full 
reason to know the effects of scurvy on his crew 
during his voyage to the East in 1 497. Pigafella, 
during a voyage near Cape Horn in 1519, was 
exposed to the evils of biscuit worm-eaten and 
ix^duccd to repulsive mouldy dust, and scarcely 
any other, kind of food ; liis crew were attacked 
with scurvy severely ; their gums swelled so as 
to hide the teeth, and the upper and lower jaws 
were so diseased that mastication was nearly im- 
possible. All our famous old navigatom — Drake, 
Davis, Cavendish, Dampier, Hawkins —had mourn- 
ful reason to know how great were the mvages 
produced on their crews by this distemper. 

Perhaps the most sadly celebrated of all voyages, 
in regard to this particular visitation, was that of 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Anson. He was placed 
in command of a squadron bound for the South 
Seas to act against French and Spanish vessels and 
settlements. The narrative of his voyage Wiis 
afterwards drawn up from his papers by Mr 
Walter, chaplain of the (knturioiK netting forth 
in 1740, his sojourn in foreign regions was a pro- 
longed one. After the squadron had rounded 
(Aipo Horn and ent(jre<l the Pacific, scurvy began 
to make its appearance among the crew's ; their 
long continuance at sea, the fatigues they had 
undergone, and various (llsappoiiitincnts that had 
had to be endured, all contributed to the spread 
of the disease. Tliere 'were lew on board the Cem- 
turion who were free from its attacks. In the 
month of Aj)rLl forty-three men died. Anson 
hoped that, as they advanced north, the spread 
would be checked ; but the death-rate was nearly 
doubled in May. As the ship did not reach port 
till the middle of June, and as the mortality went 
on increasing, the deaths reached a number exceed- 
ing two hundred ; even among the remainder of 
the crew they conld not muster at last more than 
six foremast-men in a watch fit for duty. To sum 
up : in the first two years of a five years’ voyage, 
Anson lost no less than two-fifths of the origi^ 
crew. 

Anson’s experience shewed that the scurvy was 
not driven back even when the conditions might 
seem to have been moderately favourable. ‘ It 
has been generally assumed that plenty of fresh 
provisions and water are effectual preventives. 
But it happened that in the present instance we 
had a considerable stock of fresh provisions on 
board, such as hogs and fowls, which were token 
in at Paita; besides which we almost every day 
caught great abundance of bonitos, dolphins, and 
albicores. The unsettled season, which deprived 
us of the benefit of the trade-wind, proved 
extremely rainy ; we were enabled to fill up our 
water-casks about as fast as they were emptied; 
and each man had five pints of water per day. 


Notwithstanding all this, the sick were not re- 
lieved, nor the spread of the disease retarded. The 
ventilation too was good, the decks and cabins 
well attended to, and ports left open as much as 
possible.’ Another passage in the narrative tends 
to shew that the officers were much impressed with 
this failure of many preventives which are usually 
regarded as very important. ‘All I have aimed 
at is only to shew that in some instances the cure 
and prevention of the disease are alike impos- 
sible by any management, or by the application of 
any remedies which can be made use of at sea. 
Indeed I am myself fully persuaded that when it 
has once got to a certain head, there are no other 
means in nature for relieving the diseased but 
carrying them on shore, or at least bringing them 
into the neigh l)ourliood of land.’ 

Thus wrote an observant man in the days when 
the remarkable qualities of lime-juice were little 
known. I/ater in the same century, Captain Cook, 
owing either to better managoineiit or to being 
exposed to less unfavourable circumstances, or to 
both causes combined, fared better than Lord 
Anson. Although he had a little liTne-juicc, he 
reserved tliat for medical cases. He gave his men 
sweet malt-w^ort ; another ai*ticle administered 
was Bowens, obtained by long steeping oatmeal in 
'water until the liquid becomes a little sour ; and 
sour-kraut, consisting of slices of cabbage salted, 
pressed down, fermented, and barrelled — without 
vinegar. Cook lost only one man from scurvy out 
of a hundred and eighteen, during voyages that 
lasted three years, and in oceans that ranged over so 
much as a hundred and twenty degrees in latitude. 
Quite at the close of the century, Peron during a 
voyage of discovery sulfered greatly ; but every- 
thing was against him. Putrefying meat, worm- 
eaten biscuit, foul water — all tended to produce 
suidi a state of matters that not a soul on board 
was exempt from scurvy ; only Ibiir, including 
officers of tlio watch, were .able to remain on 
deck. The second surgeon M. Taillefer, behaved 
heroically. Although himself allected, he was 
employed at all hours in attendance on the rest— 
at once their physician, comforter, and friend. 

And now we come to the subject of lime-juice, 
a liquid which, on the concurrenL testimony of all 
competent persons, i)os3e8se3 a remarkable power, 
both in preventing attacks of scurvy, and in curing 
the disease when the symptoms have already made 
themselves manifest. 

How the discovery arose, no one can now say ; 
probably the fact grew upon men's attention by 
degrees, without any special discovery at any 
particular date. That vegetables and fruits are 
acceptable when scurvy has made its appearance, ! 
has been known for centuries past. The potato^ 
for instance, has often been purposely adopted as 
an article of diet in prisons, on the occurrence of 
this disease, with good effect — a few pounds of this 
root being added to the weekly rations. Countries 
in which oranges and lemons are abundant and 
cheap have not been much affected with the 
malady. In 1564 a Dutch ship, bringing a cargo 
of oranges and lemons from Spain, was attacked 
with scurvy ; the men were supplied plentifully 
with the fruit, and recovered. Other varieties of 
the same genus, such as the lime, citron, and shad- 
dock, gradually became recognised as possessing 
much value in cases of this malady. In 1636 Mi 
Woodall, a medical officer in the navy, published 
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hifi Surgeon's Assistant^ in which he dwelt forcibly 
on the ^reat importance of employing fruits of this 
class. He expressed an opinion that oranges, 
lemons, and the like, come well to maturity in the 
intertropical zone where scurvy is most rife, and 
in a humble thankful spirit commented thus on 
the fact : ‘ I have often found it true that where 
a disease most reigneth, even there God hath ap- 

S auted the best remedies for the same, if it be 
is will they should be discovered and used.' It 
was more than a century later that Dr Lind wrote 
especially on this subject, emphatically pronouncing 
that the juice of oranges and lemons is a better 
remedy for scurvy than any other known medica- 
ment. Lord Anson's disastrous experience had 
drawn public attention to the subiect, and more 
attention was paid to Lind than had been bestowed 
on Woodall. 

Nevertheless, the eighteenth century nearly 
closed before the English government were roused 
to action in the matter. To Sir Gilbert Blane is 
due the honour of inducing the Admiralty to fur- 
nish a supply of lime-juice to all ships of tiic royal 
navy, especially those starting on long voyages. 
The effect was wonderful. The records of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Ilaslar, near Gosport, 
shewed that one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven cases of scurvy were admitted in 1780, 
whereas in 1806 there was only one single case ; 
the introduction of lime-juice as a regular item in 
ships* supplies having taken place in the inter- 
vening period. Scurvy became quite a rare disease 
on shipboard ; and many ships’ surgeons are said 
to have advanced towards middle life without 
having seen an instance of it. When Cajilain 
Parry organised his expeditions to the icy regions, ' 
he was sedulou.«]y attentive to this as well as to 
all other matters connected with the health and ' 
well-being of his crew's. M he found that some 
of his men occasionally shirked the lime-juice 
given out to them, be adopted the plan of mustering 
them every day, and seeing that every one drank 
off hi.'i due allowance. i 

When the juice has been obtained by the aid I 
of a screw-press or any other means, it is heavy, 
cloudy, and sour. A proportion of ten per cent, j 
of spirit is added to preserve the juice from being ’ 
too much affected by tropical heats, and also to I 
modify the possible effect of too great acidity. 
The mixture is carefully bottled for sea-usc ; and 
the sailors and marines begin to drink it about 
a fortnight after leaving port. About an ounce i 
a day per man is the usual allow'ance, often mixed ; 
with sugar in their grog ; the quantity is increased j 
if any symptoms of scurrvy make their appearance. | 
Lime-juice may be preserved in the same way as 
ripe fruits by placing the bottles containing it in 
water, boiling for half an hour, gradually cooling, 
and hermetically sealing. Dr L^ch, consulted by 
the Board of Trade, strongly recommended the use 
of lime-juice in all emigrant and other passenger 
ships, and drew up a dietary scale for this purpose. 
An act of parliament had before that date been 
passed, directing the adoption of this medicament 
in the mercantile marine ; but the lime-juice sup- 
plied by contractors was found to be frequently 


The better class of passenger-ship owners, such 
as Messrs Wigram, had long before adopted the 
system, without waiting for any official pressure. 

It is now, to sum up, admitted beyond doubt or 
cavil, that lime-juice is the most Suable of all 
known agents for warding off scurvy, or for curing 
when the disease has made its appearance. 

In an earlier paragraph we briefly adverted to 
tire liict that a Committee is oflScially examining 
into the circumstances connected with the out* 
break of scurvy in the Alert and Discovery, Of 
course no attempt will be made here to anticipate 
the result, nor to pronounce an opinion on the 
question involved. But Captain Sir George Nares 
has himself made public some remarkable obser- 
vations on the matter, revealing facta never before 
so fully known to those w'ho are most directly 
interested in the subject. In a speech delivered 
at Guildhall, the gallant officer said : ‘No sledge- 
party employed in the Arctic regions in the cold 
month of April has ever been able to issue a 
regular ration of lime-juice. Every commander 
has desired to continue the daily issue w’hile travel- 
ling, as recommended by medical authorities ; but 
all have failed in doing so during the cold weather. 

' In addition to the extra weight to be dragged that 
i its carriage w^ould entail, there is the niore serious 
1 consideration of the time and fuel necessary to 
melt it. . . . After the middle of May, wdien the 
weather is warmer, lime-juice can be (and was) 
used as a ration. Of course hereafter lime-juice in 
some sliape or other must be carried in all sledgiiig- 
joiirneys ; and 1 earnestly trust that sodjc means 
will be found to make it into a lozenge ; for as a 
fluid, there is and always will he extreme difficulty 
in using it in cold weather, in iU*.ss Arctic travelling 
is considerably curtailed. Owing to the thaw 
which sets in before the return of the sledges, in 
ilh pre.sent state it must be carried in bottles ; but 
np to the middle of May it remains frozen os solid 
as a rock. If tlie buttles liave not already been 
broken by the jolting of the sledge or the freezing 
of the contents, they have to be broken on purpose 
before chipping off apiece of the frozen lime-juice, 
as if it were a i»iece of stone.* Cannot our pharma- 
ceutical chemists come to the rescue, and devise 
.some mode of making lime-juice into small con- 
venient lozenges or dry confections ? 


juice should be officially inspected before being 
pjiaced on shipboard. One ounce daily per head is 
jiow a pretty general allowance in all ships olikei 


‘ B E L L - A N I M A L C U L E S.* 

As we write, we look upon a prospect which excites 
our wonder and interest. The eye sees a variety 
of form and structure presenting a combination of 
grace and delicacy hardly to be matched in the 
whole of Nature s domain. Within the compass of 
a small round disc or circle, we behold numerous 
beings, each consisting of a bell-shaped head 
mounted on a delicate flexible stalk. The luargios 
of the bells are fringed with minute processes^ 
resembling miniature eyelashes, and hence named 
cilia; and these processes wave to and fro with an 
incessant motion, by means of which particles of 
solid matter suspended in the water around are 
swept into the mouth of the bella Suddenly 
some impulse moves the beings we are gazing 
upon to contract themselves, and as if by magic, 
and more quickly than the eye can follow them, 
the bell-shaped bodies shrbik up almost into 
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notliiTigness by tbe contracting power of their 
stalks. Soon, however, as the alarm disappears, 
the beings once more uncoil themselves, the stalks 
assume their wonted and straight appearance, the 
little cilia or filaments once again resume their 
waving movements, and the current of life pro- 
ceeds as before. 

The spectacle we have been describing is not by 
any means a rare or uncommon one, to the micro- 
scopist at least We have merely been examining 
a tiny fragment of pond-weed and its inhabitants, 
floating in a thin film of stagnant water. Attached 
to the weed is a colony of those peculiar animal- 
cules known popularly as ‘bell-animalcules,* and 
to the naturalist as Vorticellfe. Yet common as 
the sight may be to the naturalist, it affords one 
example of the many undreamt-of w’onders which 
lie literally at the feet, and cncon}pass the steps 
of ordinary observers ; and it also exemplifies 
the deep interest and instruction which may be 
derived from even a moderate acquaintance with 
natural history, together with the use of a micro- 
Bcoyje of ordinary powers. 

The bcll-aniiTialcules are readily procured for 
examination. Their colonies and those of neigh- 
bour-animalcules may he detected by tlie naked 
eye existing on the surface of pond-weeds as a 
delicate wliite nap, looking like some lower vege- 
table growtli. And when a portion of the weed is 
placed under tlie object-glass of the microscope, 
jinnicrons animalcules are to be seen waving back- 
wards and forwards in all their vital activity. The 
general appearance of each animalcule has already 
been described. The bell-shaped structure which, 
with its mouth tunied uppermost, exists at the top j 
of each stem or stalk, is the body. The stalk is 
never branched in these animalcules ; and except in , 
certain instances to be presently alluded to, each 
stalk bears a single licad only. The structure of 
ihe stalk is worthy of specdal mention. The higher 
powers of the microscope shew us that witliiu the 
soft pubstance or protoplasnij of which not only the 
stalk but the body also is composed, a delicate 
muscular fibre is contained. This fibre possesses 
the power of contracting under stimulation, just as 
the miiRcles of higher animals contr.ict or shorten 
themselves. And by means of this structure there- 
fore, the bell-animalcules, when danger threatens 
them, are enabled to contract themselves with 
great rapidity, the stalk itself shrinking up into 
a spiral form. The operation reminds one forcibly 
of some sensitive plant shrinking when rudely 
touched. The lower extremity of the stalk forms 
a kind of ‘ root,’ by means of which the animalcules 
attach themselves to fixed objects, such as pond- 
weeds, &c. 

► The bell-shaped body is sometimes named the 
calyx, from its resemblance to the structure of 
that name in flowers. The edge of the bell pos- 
sesses a very prominent rim, and within this we 
find the fringe of filaments or cilia, which in 
reality form a spiral line leading to the edge of the 
bell, where at one point is situated the mouth, 


represented by an aperture or break in rim of 
the body. Wo have seen that the riHA create 
miniature maelstroms or whirlpools in the sur- 
rounding water, which have the effect of drawing 
particles of food towards the mouth. The study 
of the bell-animalcules affords an excellent example 
of the gaps which yet remain to be filled up in 
our knowledge of the structure even of the lowest 
and commonest forms of life. No structures are 
more frequently met with in the animal world 
than the delicate vibratile filaments or cilia, so 
well seen in the bell-animalcules. The micro- 
scopist meets with them in almost every group of 
animals he can examine. ' They are seen alike in 
the gills of the mussel and in the windpipe of man ; 
and wherever currents of air or fluid require to be 
maintained and produced. Yet when the physi- 
ologist is asked to explain how and why it is that 
little microscopic filaments — each not exceeding 
in many coses the five-thousandth part of an 
inch in length, and destitute of all visible struc- 
ture — are enabled to carry on incessant and inde- 
pendent movements, his answer is, that science 
is unable, at the present time, to give any distinct 
reply to the query. No trace of muscles is found 
in these filaments, and their movements are alike 
independent of the will and nervous system ; 
for when removed uninjured from tho body of 
the animal of which they form part, their move- 
ments may continue for da3"s and weeks together. 
What a field for future inquiry may thus be shewn 
to exist, even within the compass of a bell-ani- 
malcule’s history — these animalcules being them- 
I selves of minute size, and even when massed 
I together in colonies, barely perceptible to the 
unassisted sight ! 

A very simple and ingenious plan of demon- 
strating the uses of the cilia in sweeping food- 
particles into the mouths of the animalcules, was 
devised by Ehrenberg, the great German natu- 
ralist. This plan consists in strewing in the water 
in which the animalcules exist, some fragments of 
coloured matter, such as indigo or carmine, in a 
very fine state of division. These coloured par- 
ticles can readily be traced in their movements, 
and accordingly we sec them tossed about and 
whirled about by the ciliary currents, and finally 
swept into the mouths of the animalcules, which 
appear always to be on tbe outlook, if one may so 
term it, for nutritive matter. Sometimes when 
we may be unable to see the cilia themselves, on 
account of the delicate structure, we may assure 
ourselves of their presence by noting the currents 
they create. 

The structure of the beU-animalcules is of 
very simple and primitive kind. The body con- 
sists of a mass of soft protoplasm — os the substance 
of the lower animals and plants is named ; but this 
matter is capable of itself of constituting a distinct 
and complete animal form, and of making up for 
its wiuit of structure by a Uterally amazing fertility 
of functions. Thus it can digest food ; fo^ in the 
bcll-aiiimalcules and their neighbours, the food?* 
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3d of August last, I groped my way to the 
'LIVES 0’ MEN.* harbour of the small fishing-village on the east 

The stranger who sails for the first time up the coast of Scotland where I was then staying, being 
Firth of Forth must be struck with the numerous interested in the herring-fishing there, 
villages that stud its picturesque shores. These On the evening of the night above mentioned a 
fur the most part are fishing-villages, inhabited number of the boats had gone to sea, even though 
by a race of hardy men, who at times run fearful the weather (to say the least of it) looked threaten- 
risks at sea. Though the moniing may look iiig. The fishing up to this date had been a corn- 
settled, and the prospects of a good * take * induce parativc failure ; but signs of herring on the coast 
tlie boats to venture forth far out to sea, the after- had been met wdth on the previous night ; and 
noon miiy prove so boisterous that all hands are with time wearing on, litth* doing, and a number of 
glad to b<iat a retreat, and leaving lines or nets to mouths to fill, the hardy weather-beaten fishermen 
look after themselves, make for some harbour of were loath to lose a cliance ; so to sea they went, 
r(ifug(‘. Sometimes, as >vas promimuitly the case some few boats being providentially kept on 
last year, the weather may come on so suddenly : .shore. 

violent that the Lest appointed boats, handled by The night, from being threatening, grew bad, 
experienced men, run dreadful risks, and reach the with gathering clouds and rain, and gusts of 

sheltering haven only by a hair’s-breadlh. At time.s wind from the sea. Wives kept up good fires 

no skill can avail, and wives and mothers — and against their husband.s* return, as all expected the 
as wc had oci asioii to shew in a recent article on boats back. The lout boat that went out did 

the Hebrides, sweethearts — are left lamenting. It return, but no others ; and the fishennen on 

is unfortunate that many of the harbours on the shore were of opinion that with the wdnd they 
Firth of Forth are dry or nearly so at low-water, had hud, the boats would be ‘ wcel at sea an* 
so tliat a boat at sea mvst wait outside before the swec'r* (unwilling) ‘to turn !* 
crew can venture in ; for thus are doubtless lost Eleven o’clock comes, and the w^ealher not 
many boats and tlieir hapless crews that otherwise much worse. Opinions are hazarded that it w'ill 
might ‘make the run* and he out of danger, ‘maybe tak aff wi* the tide;* and I turn in and 
Unable to make harbour from want of water, there am soon asleep. Not to sleep long, however. One 
is no alternative but to lie oft' under close-reefed ! o’clock, and 1 am awakened with the howUug 
sail till the tide makes, or be dashed to splinters | wind, blast after blast, battering the rain against 
on a lee-shore. This will assist the reader of the windows, and rattling and banging windows 
the following story in understanding the anxiety and doors ; and the noise of that dread continuous, 
felt by those on shore for the boat’ at sea, even scetliing, inexpressible hus-sh from the now stonu- 
wheii the boats appeared in sight. Having braved tossetl angry sea. Oiiu of bed at once, and into 
the open sea in all its fury, the attempt to take clothes and oilskins, then out into the night, 
the harbour at the ebb might have been disastrous Dark ? Yes ; black ! "Wind like to tear you off 
to all. your legs, and rain blinding ; but worst of all, 

With this preface ive offer to our readers a that raging sea outside, 
description of such a scene as witnessed by one I struggle down to the harbour ; and there, 
w’ho lias kindly placed it at our disposal, llis under the Ice of an old boat, I find two or 
story runs os follows : three fishermen, and am greeted with the W’orda 

I commenced with. I could merely make out 
‘ It *8 a sair, sair nicht, sir. God help them out the indistinct forms of the men, but I knew 
on the sea ! * With these words was 1 greeted as, the voice of the one who spoke. He Was an 
through the darkness of that awful night of the old man now, past going to sea ; but out there,* 
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aomewhere in the darkness, were two sturdy 
young men, his sons, for whom he had worked in 
their childhood, and who now worked for him in 
his old age. Well might he pray: *Ood help 
them out on the seal’ A month or two later 
than this, last year, his youngest, bonnic son was 
one of a crew of five drowned in that very sea, 
before his old father's eyes. 

During temporary lulls, we could hear that 
there were others about ; and often a sjui pent- 
up wail, choked with a sob, told of * wives and 
mithers maist despairin' * wandering past through 
the darkness and rain. 

The cold gray dawn comes at last, only to shew 
us a widespread army of fighting waves dashing 
wildly on to the shore, and making a clean breach 
over the protection breakwater of the little har- 
bour; plainly shewing the impossibility of any of 
the boats taking that harbour, even should they 
make shoreward. The safety of the boats inside 
the very liarbour even has to be looked after, for 
when the tide makes, the run will be likely to 
snap everything. 

As the morning advances and no boats heave in 
sight, the question arises, Where will they be ! 
Some say they will make this or that harbour 
farther north ; while others say they will be riding 
out the storm at sea, ‘hanging by'* their nets. 
Already, by break of day, between twenty and 
thirty dripping half-clad women have started to 
walk along the coast to the next fishing-ports. 
They cannot wait here till the telegiaph o])ens ; 
and when it does open it finds plenty of work 
without them. 

Some men have taken the road also, promising 
to telegraph back, should they find any tidings of 
friends or neighbours. Tlio.se of us left here 
gather together at sheltered corners and peer out 
to sea and hazard an opinion now and then. The 
old man before spoken of tells how lie was at sea 
the night of the great lo.^.s twenty-nine years 
ago, but doubts if it was as bad a iii^ht as this 
has been. Another— even older-looking— tells 
how that night is as fresh in his memory as yester- 
day, for, as he said, he had then thought liis last 
night on land or sea ha*l come. He too is sure 
this has been a wilder night ; but then he hopefully 
adds : ‘ Look at the boats tliey 've got to work w'f 
noo!' Then with a .sigh ; ‘ But a' will no tfdl their 
tale o' this nicht.' 

Morning grows into noon, and the rain ha.s 
now' settled down into a dark drizzle, occasionally 
clearing a little and allowiiig at times a better 
look-out to sea. 

During one of these breaks a boat heaves in 
sight, evidently making straight for the harbour, 
under a small patch of sail, and labouring heavily 
in the trough of the sea. In.stantly the village is 
in a commotion, for well do all know what will be 
the fate of that boat and crew should they get too 
far in-shore. The cries of the poor women are 
heart-rending as they rush hither and thither 
through cold and w^et clasping their bewildered 
little bairnies to their breasts. Away there goes 
a stalwart young fellow with a tar-barrel on his 
shoulder, follow'ed hy others carrying wood and 
shavings ; and in a minutes a warning flame 

* Herring boats frequently ride oat a gale at sea by 
hebig made fast by stout ropes to the nets, which answer 
ufl^ purpose of an anchor. In this position the boat is 
tMiid to DO * hanging by ’ the net. j 


bursts from the hillside ; up goes a white flag on 
the end of the pier, a signal of too much sea on for 
taking the harlx}ur ; and there also from a schooner 
inside the harbour waves the Union-jack half- 
mast high, with ensign reversed— a world-wide 
understood signal of danger. Soopi also another fire 
blazes from another point higher up, from where 
it is considered it will bo better seen by those 
in the boat ; and the old boat-builder (from whose 
yard the barrel, chips, and shavings have been 
got) stands by with a flagon of oil, from which, 
from time to time, he pours a little over the fire, 
making it shoot forth a flashing, brighter flame. 

Now all bos been done that can at the moment be 
thought of, and it only remains to wait The boat 
still seems to be making for the shore ; and from 
tliat it is surmised that those on board of her are j 
strange to this part of the coast ‘ He 's keepiii' 
her awa.' ‘Na; he's only jibing her end-on to 
the sells.' ‘ She 's gaun aboot.' ‘ Na, na^ ; the Lord | 
hac mercy on them ; he 's gaun to try the 
harbour!' Such arc a few of the exclamations 
from the anxious group round, or rather behind 
that danger-fire ; and there also from the lips of a 
bonnie fisher las.s about fifteen or sixteen 1 hear 
the earnest muttered prayer : ‘ The Lord be at the 
helm. 0 Lord, be at the helm ! ' Her father and 
three of her brothers went to sea last night in the 
same boat, and strange to say— though not known 
to her or any on shore at the time — that boat for 
whose guidance slie prayed 7uas her father’s. Still 
tlie boat holds on— until again, and this lime 
almost vrith a shout, it is announced that ‘ she 's 
gaun aboot' (shifting her coursid- Y(*s, and this 
time it is rigid. She is abouL Tlure i.s a sigh of 
relief from all, and many a hearty ‘ Thank (lod.’ 
Tongues seem loo.'sened now, and criticisms are 
pas>ed on how ‘she's beliavinV and how ‘he* (the 
steer.sinan) ‘ works her.* All agree that those in 
the bout will make for a port about fifteen miles 
farther north, which it is thought will be possible 
to be entered with safety. At least all are relieved 
that for the present the boat seems out of danger. 

"J'he Telegraph Office immediately on its being 
jopened, and ever since, has been completely be- 
sieged. What a ])icture, and how impossible to 
picture it ! A little wayside railway ofiice criirthed 
full of dripping, crying women, with a sad-faced 
man here and there. Not a sound, except occa- 
sionally a smothered sob or whisper, and the tic- 
tic-tic of tlie instrum^it, meaning joy or grief 
perhaps to some of these poor women, all eagerly 
watching that lad, or ratlicr boy, the only one 
there who understand.s that tic-tic- tic. 

Then when news does come of tlxis or that boat's 
safety, w'atch the brightening faces of those to 
whom it is good new.H ; their long-drawn thankful 
sigh of relief, and their again saddening look os 
they think of otliers around them who have got 
no news yet. Quietly they pull their shawls 
over their heails and slip out, only to make room 
for others who have been standing outside in the 
rain waiting their turn. 

But hollo ! There goes the fire on the hill 
again. What does it mean ? Another boat? No; 
but the same one is about. Again all is conster- 
nation and wonder, until the old boat-builder says 
quietly : ‘ lie's weel acquaint. It's ane o’ oor ain 
folk, an* he 's gaun to dodge aboot expeck'n the 
wind to tfljt aff.* And he is right too ; for the 
boat only comes near enough not to be too near, 
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then ’bout ship and out again. After a time 
another boat heaves in sight, then another, 
by about five oVlock in the evening, there are 
eleven boats tossing about out there on that wild 
sea, in sight of home, waiting for the storm to 
abate and the sea go down. News has also come 
to hand of the safety of other six of the thirty boats 
that went out from hero last night, so that there 
is still about half of them to oe lieard of yet, 
should those in the oiling turn out to belong to the 
place. 

Well, it did * tak aff ; ’ and’ by nine o’clock that 
night fourteen boats managed to get safely into the 
harbour, tliough with great difficulty and danger. 

What a sight was that also! A well-manned 
salmon coble kept afloat in the fairway ready for 
an emergency, and at the same time giving con- 
fidence to those in the boats taking the harbour. 
The pier crowded wdth men, women, and children, 
anxiously,. silently, watching each boat through 
the peril. Then the greetings and questionings of 
the tired, starving iishermeii, whom the sea seems 
to have given up. ‘ 

Still lots of the boats have yet to be heard of, 
and many a one wanders the whole night through, 
unable to rest in his anxiety for the missing ones. 
Next day, however, all are accounted for. All 
safe, except one boat with a crew of five, swamped 
out at sea, in that dreadful August storm, and all 
hands drowned ; and it has jiroved a ‘ sair, sair 
nicht' for the poor old fisherman with whose 
words I l>egan this sketch, for one of his stalwart 
sons was one of that crew of live, who leave four 
widows and thirteen * faitherless bairns proving 
how appropriate it is in regard to the pursuit of 
the ‘caller lierrin” that 

Wives and mithers niaist desiiairln’ 

Ca’ them livcfi o' inen. 


A MORNING IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 

‘ If you will meet me at Hospital at half- 

past ten on Monday morning, I shall be happy to 
shew you anything in luy power.’ So ran a note 
I received some little time since from a privileged 
visitor at one of the laigcsl Lomh)ii hosjiitals. An 
hour’s ride brought me to the gates of the institu- 
tion, which is in the very heart of busy London, 
and yet, as far as noise goes, might be miles away 
from all its life and bustle. A little world by 
itself it stands, having its own laws and customs, 
ite chiefs and subordiiiate.s, and certainly its own 
joys and sorrows. Crossing a stone yanl and up a 
flight of steps, the first obstacle presented itself in 
the shape of an ever- watchful porter; but the name 
of my correspondent had a magical elfect in quiet- 
ing his fears. Friends of the jjatients are allowed 
to visit them on three days in the week at stated 
hours ; but beyond this, without private interest, it 
is by no means easy to obtain admission to any 
hospital. 

Passing through the pqrter’s gate, I found myself 
in a stone hall, where my friend joined me ; and 
opening a door at one end, she led me into the 
accident ward. Down each side of the long room 
were arranged beds at short intervals, each with 
its coverlet of blue check and curtains to match. 
Yet there was little monotony in the appearance 
of the whole, each bed taking different shapes 
according to the nature of its inmate’s accident. 


Skilled bands know how to place sufferers in the 
{position that causes least pain; and light frames 
are fixed over injured limbs to prevent contact 
with the bed-clothes. Each bed too has a chain 
suspended from the top, with a handle attached ; 
by which simple contrivance patients are enabled 
to raise and in some measure help themselves 
much sooner than would otherwise be possible. 
Some of the worst * cases ’ are too ill to notice us 
as we go round ; but from the greater number we 
get something of a smile. 

Our next step was to mount the stairs on 
the other side of the hall. We now came 
to a large male surgical ward, holding about 
fifty beds arranged as before described. Here 
the dressers or house-surgeons were beginning 
I their duties. The first bed at which we paused 
was tenanted by a boy of twelve or fourteen 
! years old, with a bright and not unhealthy look- 
I ing face ; but a terrible abscess had formed on 
I the calf of the leg, so affecting the bone that a 
i serious o])eration was necessary to prevent arapu- 
I tation. This had bt‘eu performed a few days 
i before our visit ; but useful as chloroform is at 
‘ the time of an operation, it by no merfns saves all 
I the pain. The first dressing is much dreaded, and 
! even in the case of which I write the poor boy’s 
I sufferings were very great ; hut he was a true 
I Biiton as to endurance. I did not know which 
! to admire most, his bravery or the steady hand 
' and eye of the surgeon, who did not shrink 
from inflicting necessary pain, whilst with bright 
I words of encouragement he helped his poor patient 
to ‘ be a man.’ The air of cheerfulness about the 
! waird was surprising ; round the fireplaces were 
groups of patients, just well enough to be up. 
(Jaunt and ill they looked, but as ready as pos- 
sible for a bit of fun. I’he Sister of Ihe w’ard 
comes out of her cheery little room just as vre 
tuni to go away, so w’e stop for a few minutes’^ 
chat witii her. She tells us that in addition 
to the services of Chaplain and Scripture-readers, 
each ward is visited once a week by ladies, who 
talk to the patients one hy one, reading to them, 
and trying to shew^ sisterly sympathy w'ith theii* 
sorrows. Sister says that the patients look for- 
wai-d to the visiting afternoon wdtli great pleasure, 
and my friend remarks : ‘ No wonder ; poor things ! 
They must lind it very dull lying here day after 
day and week after week.' 

Sister breaks into a merry laugh, and utterly 
scouts the notion that her ward could be anything 
but bright and pleasant. ‘You see,’ she said, 

‘ mine are surgical cases. It may be dull perhaps 
on the inedicai side ; but here the patients are w^ 
as a rule, except in ore particular thing.* 

To our inexperienced minds ‘one particular 
thing' seemed quite ciiougli. Asking the same 
Sister whether she found it difficult to obtain 
permission from one of the authorities to do some- 
thing she wished, she answered W’ith an amused 
smile : ‘ I never have any difficulty in getting any- 
thing for anybody.' It certainly would be diffi- 
cult to refuse anything to such a bonhie face .and 
pleasant manner. One could not but be thankful 
that she and others like her shed their sunshine 
where there must of necessity be so much shadow. 

In the next ward (female) we had a few words 
with a motherly night-nurse. She goes to bed 
after dinner (about I p.m.), and comes on duty** 
I again at nine in the evening ; but turning night 
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into day seems to agree capitally with her. Seeing a deaf and duinb boy in a cot near, who could 
severarcota with tiny inmates, we ask her whether not hear her cries, and delighted in clapping his 

they give her much trouble : her prompt answer hands at her. He was a handsome child of five, 

is : * Not a bit ; not hidf so much as some of the with a wonderfully bright smile, and very quick 
grown-ups.’ at catching the meaning of the slightest sign. At 

‘ And the medicine ; have you difficulty with this first visit, his only amusement was to fold up 
that i * the bed-clothes and throw them on the rod over 

‘Never; however nasty it is, they drink it up his crib. His little tray had no toys on it; and 
without a word.’ notwithstanding his sunny face, one could not but 

One case of a poor woman is both medical fancy tho days must have been very long and 
and surgical — a terrible string of maladies ; but uninteresting. The last time 1 saw him he was 

another nurse, in answer to the question, ‘ Can rejoicing over some bright pictures, pointing out 

she recover ? ’ answers heartily and with real their beauties to his kind nurse, ana making all 
interest ; ‘ Indeed, we hope she will.* She cer- sorts of inarticulate sounds of joy. One nurse had 
tainly w’ould not without great care and the best a rather quaint idea of the use of pictures. In 
of nursing. Near lier is a cot, and my friend asks answer to my question, ‘ Would No. 7 understand 
the four-ye;ir-old inmate what is the matter. A these?’ she said : ‘0 yes ; he’d know how to tear 
tiny voice pipes out in the very highest of high them up ! ' 

trebles: ‘iW here tawse I tarn’t >valt.’ A dis- After speaking to several of the patients, our 
located thigh wdll prevent the poor baby from attention was drawn to a woman, who. looked so 
walking for several weeks. In the next cot is a much a picture of lioalth, that it needed quite 
girl of five, injured in the same way. ‘ lliiii over,’ an effort of failh to believe her when she said 
nurse tells us ; and adds : ‘ Half of them are.’ I that, two or three weeks before, she had been so 

A few more visits on the surgical side, and we | daiigerouslj" ill that she scarcely expected to leave 

come down-stairs again, and go through a door j tlie hospital alive ; but under treatment she had 
at the opposite end of the liall from the ]>orter\s [ iinprovetl so rapidly that she was hoping to go to 
lodge. The medical cases are in a block t)f build- j a (’onv’alesceut Homo in a few days. Several of 
ings quite distinct from the surgical. The first ; the patients were well enough to be about. Wlien- 
ward we entered was chiefly occuj)icd by con- j over this is the case, they take what share they 
sumptive patients. On opening the door, a most ■ can in waiting on those too ill to help themselves, 

pitiful wail greeted us. Going up to the cot from One or two arc so ill that they cannot put a foot 


whence it proceeded, we found a tiny child lyin^ 
with its eyes fixed on the ceiling and giving uUer- 


to the ground, need to be lifted in and out of bed 
and waited on like children. The Sister of this 


ance to the most heart-rending cries. The Sister, | ward is most admirably suited to her post. She 
nurses, and patients were alike alinc»st in de.-pair j has the gift of governing, and nurses, as wtdl as 
about her. One nurse told us tliat little .Tc-sie ! patients, are completely under her control. One 
was eighteen months old, though not .so big as ; of licr duties is to go round the ward adniinister- 
some cliildren of as many day.**. She ha<l been ' ing medicine to each patient (tlie medicine is kept 
brought to the hospital a week before, starved on a ehelf ovtu* tho bod) ; and certainly the way 
Her limbs were so rigid that they could .scarcely I tliey took it bore out tlie statement of the nurse 
bend tliem. A patient told us tliat she nearly hit ■ spoken of at tlui first : however disagreeable, it 


through the spoon when first fed. TJie doctor con- 
sidered her much better ; but she cried or rather 


was swallowed at once without the shadow of 
a grimace. Sifter too presides over the distribu- 


i wailed the whole night and all day, uidess nursed i lion of the .smaller articles of food, kept in 
■ or fed. Nurse had taken her into her own bed ; little movable cupbi)iirds, of which there is one to 
; for three niglits with little avail ; and all the each bed. The bread is baked in small ternpt- 
I iiiriiate.s of the ward were feeling worn out with ' ing loaves, and brought into the ward in what 
j worry and want of sleep. At a suixseriuent visit looks like.s a clothes-basket. Two patients carry 
1 I found her still wailing, and tried, the experi- this up the middle, whilst Sister asks each 
' ment of nursing her for .soiiio hours. She was in turn how much they feel etjual to. The 
i perfectly good in my laj), and went to sleep, amount they then receive lasts them till the 
Tlattering myself that! had done a good work in following morning. A stated allowance of butter 
securing a quiet morning fljr the other patients, | is given in the same way. A Ijill of fare hangs 
I put my lady down in her cot. She lay for ju.st j over each bed ; eggs and all other extras being only 
one minute, and then opened her eyes witli a > given under the doctor’s orders. In addition to 
shriek that made me glad to bundle her up and j this diet-card, a form is suspended from the 1.>ed’s 
quiet her at any co.st. At my last vi.sit 1 found ; head, filled in with the name, age, address, and 
that Sister had been obliged to send her away, • disease of the patient, together with the names of 

after trying what liaving the mother in at night ; his or her doctor and house-surgeon, also the date 

would do, and finding it of no use. One poor I of admission. 

woman, very ill in the next bed, said to me : ‘ 1 1 Goinjj up another flight of stairs, we entered a 

do love little children, and I have a baby of my ! ward for what a nurse called ‘difficult cases 
own, so 1 don’t mind some crying ; but it was by which she meant diseases that require spefjial 
dreadful to hear that child cry day and night, and attention, and that do not shew tliemselves so 
no sleep for any of us.’ decidedly as to leave no doubt of their nature. 

There seems to be no special ward set apart for TJie ward is large, holding about fifty beds ; but 
children ; but cots are sprinkled about in the evidently it was not built originally for an 
fenude wards for those under the age of seven, hospital. Several rooms seem to have been 
Aa a-rule, the patients like this, and the little throw'ii into one by removing tho doors ; but 
•ones get a good deal of notice and petting ; but I the projections of the division walls remain and 
am aizaid no one regretted poor Jessie excepting serve to break the monotony of appearance. Of 
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the same size and build was the next we 
entered, which was privileged in possessing the 
society of two cats as pets. Here we lound 
another baby of the same age as Jessie, and like 
her, starved; but here the likeness ended. This 
little creature seemed the darling of the ward ; 
nurses and patients vied with each other as to 
who should nurse lier, and all declared ‘ she never 
cries, and gets so fat.’ Whilst talking about her 
we saw one of the saddest of hospital sights. On 
entering, we had noticed one bed with a curtain 
drawn round it. * Very ill indeed,* was the 
explanation given. At the other end a bed stowl 
surrounded by a screen. Standing with my back 
to the door, I suddenly saw a change come over 
the patients* faces. Turning quickly, I was sur- 
prised and shocked to see two men bearing on 
their shoulders a coffin. Tliey had to walk the | 
whole length of the ward to take away the body of j 
a patient who had died the night before in the j 
screened bed. As the bearers walked past, it 
was painful indeed to see the strained gaze fixed ! 
by the patients on their sad burden. Even the j 
children seemed to feel the possibility of their | 
being the next to be so carried. It seems strange | 
that this practice of not immediately removing | 
the dead (to be coffined apart from the wards) ! 
should be continued, especially at this [larticular 
hospital, where the comfort and cheerfulness of 
the inmates are so constantly kept in view. 

There are pretty fern-stands scattered about 
in dilferent parts of the building ; suitable ] 
texts in neat frames han" over the beds ; and j 
the fireplaces give a specially pleasant look to 
the wards. Soiue of them are really handsome. 
Coloured tiles of nice design extend a foot or more 
beyond, and above the lire itself, so that even in 
sumiiier-lime the lireplace is a pndty spot, and in 
winter the reflection of llamc in the china is most 
cheery. Then each ward has its couches and 
chairs. In one we noticed a comfortable crimson 
sofa, looking most tempting with its white crochet 
aTitimaeassurs. ‘ Sent just as it is, by a lady,’ \vc are 
told. Near it w(‘re sevenU American chairs wdth 
holland covers bound with crimson. The effect 
was really good ; and in this respect the hospital 
contrasts well with those wliere no effort is made 
to enliven tlie inevitable gloom of so much suffer- 
ing and sorrow. The Sisters dress in black, with 
white lace or muslin caps ; and the amoiiiit of taste 
exhibited in their arrangement shews no indiffer- 
ence to personal appearance. ^J'hc nurses are 
suitably dressed in uniform of print dress and 
plain cap. Both Sisters and nurses are, as a rule, 
sunny and kind, and nothing could exceed the 
courtesy with which I was received, nor the 
pleasant way in which information was vedun- 
tecred. The house-doctor, who Avas spoken of 
most affectionately by the patients, gave me kind 
peimiissiou to come again and see what I had that 
day missed — the early morning work. 

We were about leaving the hospital, when my 
friend exclaimed : ‘ You must see this ward,’ So 
saying, she led me to a small building by itself 
in the garden, where the patients take exercise 
when convalescent. Certainly it was a pleasant 
spot. The sun shining in, made it seem the 
brightest of the wards. It is divided into two 
rooms, one for male, the other for female patients. 
The cases are chiefly bronchitis and similar acute 
diseases. It is presided over by a sweet-looking 


Sister. She has her little establishment all to her- 
self, including a separate room for any desperate 
case. She is an enthusiast at her vocation, and 
tells us she gets all the best cases. Aaking for an 
explanation of ‘best,* she says; ‘My genSlemen’ 
(students) ‘ are the most advanced, and so they pick 
out all the most interesting, 1 mean dangerous 
cases.* 

On our way out, my friend shewed me the block 
of buildings set apart for the use of out-patients. 
Pointing to one room, she said : ‘ That is where they 
do any little thing — such as taking out a tooth.’ 
1 am afraid most of us are in the habit of look- 
ing upon that operation as anything but little ; 
and to tell the truth, the patients we encountered 
coming up the steps seemed to share the popular 
notion, and did not look particularly joyful in their 
anticipations. So we left the hospital, feeling 
thankful that, though suffering and poverty must 
always be, so much is done to alleviate the 
sorrows of the suffering poor. 


I THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XVI.— MARIAN’S RISE IN LIFE. 

In the garden I found Mr Wentworth pacing one 
of the side-walks. 

‘ How does she bear it ? ’ he asked, advancing 
towards me. 

* I do not fear for her — eventually. But it is 
very terrible.’ Striking my hand upon the arm of 
a garden-seat, I angrily added : ‘ And he dares to 
call it love ! Thank God, the more she sees of it 
the less she will believe in it ! ’ 

‘ He is trying to persuade her not to act upon 
that paper. I saw that was his intention.’ 

‘ But you were not so blind as to suppose he 
w'ould succeed ?’ I retorted. 

‘ No ; I was not so blind as that’ 

‘He will only succeed in making her suffer 
more ; though there may be some use in that 
Her eyes may be opened to his selfishness and — 
and utter worthlessness, at last. Indeed, I am 
proud to say I never called that man my friend.' 

‘ Sit down, Miss Haddon ; you will want all 
your nerve presently,’ he said gently. ‘What 
should Avc do without you ] ’ 

1 sat down, and gave way to a few tears. 

‘ There ; that ’s all right : done you good ; hasn’t 
it ? * — in a relieved sort of tone ; but looking as 
though he were not a little puzzled at my getting 
relief iu that fashion. I could not help feeling 
that he regardcMl my tears indulgently— as less 
to be dreaded than fainting, but as curious, 
decidedly curious, man that he was ! 

The Fates were certainly against my impressing 
liobert Wentworth with the notion that I was 
above feminine weakness ; he so naturally, and 
1 now' believe (piite unconsciously, shewed a vein 
of satire upon such occasions. Yet 1 do not think 
that he intended to be satirical, when he appeared 
most so ; it simply arose from contrast — ^his ina- 
bility to comprehend certain forms of weakness, 
and his ludicrous gentleness towards it But be 
the cause what it might, hU gentleness had now 
the good effect of putting me upon my mettle. 

Seeing that 1 was beginning to recover my 
dignity, he went on more securely: ‘She needs 
all the help you can give her. Poor Lilian ! it is 
terribly hard for her to lose her lover as well as 
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lier name and fortune, Mary’ (from this time 1 
vras never again ‘ Miw Haddon ’ to him). * But if 
she can keep her faith in Mendahip, will in 
time get over the losa of the rest.* 

Yes ; she would lose her lover as well as her 
name and fortune. Robert Wentworth saw as 
clearly as I did that sooner or later what had 
happened would separate them. We saw them 
step from the window; and hastily bidding me 
good-bye, my companion was turning away. 

* Hease do not leave me just yet/ I pleaded. 

‘It is better I should go — ^for you all The 

fewer witnesses of the humiliation the better. By- 
and-by — in a day or two ; ’ and laying his hand 
for a moment on mine, as it rested passively on 
the seat, he walked quickly on down the |)ath 
to go out , by the door leading from the lower 
grounds. 

As Lilian drew nearer, followed by Arthur 
Trafford, his lowering brows and angry eyes 
told me that the beginning of the cud had 
already taken place. But she was not drooping 
now. She placed her hand in mine, and held it 
with a firm hold, which I thought intimated that 
she had not succumbed under pressure. Nay, she 
was growing stronger rather than weaker under it. 
But she left him to explain ; and if I had hoped 
I anything from Arthur Trafford, the way in which 
he spoke would have destroyed my liope. 

* Miss— Farrar ’ (there was a siifHcienlly long 
X>auee between the words to bring the colour 
rushing to her cheeks) ‘ seems determined to take 
your advice, Miss Haddon. She means to recog- 
nise that marriage, cost what it may.* 

There was something peculiarly offensive, and 1 
saw that he meant it to be so, in imputiug the 
* advice,* as he termed it, to me. But this was not 
a time for me to retort, so I merely rejilied ; ‘ You 
are angiy, Mr Trafford.* 

‘ Angry ! Is it to be cxpecte<l that I could stand 
quietly by and make no protest, while sur-h a 
sacrifice was being made ? I suppose you have 
persuaded Lilian to believe that the coii'cc^uonce^ 
to her are nothing to me ; you have tried to make j 
her believe that I do not love her.* 

‘ I believe that you do love her, Mr Trafford/ I 
repHed. It was not his love, but its quality, which 
1 doubted- Looking steadUy at him, 1 added : 

‘ And now is the time to prove the worth ot youx 
love.* 

‘ I can best do that by protecting her interests, 
Miss Haddon.* Turning pleadingly towards Lilian 
again, he added : ‘ If you would only promise me 
to delay making it known for a few days — for a 
Jay — while we talk it over, and — and take further 
advice. For Heaven’s sake, do not do such a rash 
thing on the impulse of the moment, Lilian ! Say 
you will think it over ? * 

‘ It needs no thinking/ she mnnnured. 


* And my wishes are nothing to you V 
‘I hoped — I believed — that you would help me 
to do *?hat I am doing, Arthur/ she replied in a 


low broken voice, 

‘ Is it possible that you can think that I should 
help you to sacrifice your mothefs good name, and 
disobey your father’s wishes, to gratify a senti- 
mental and Y^Ty doubtful feeling, such as this ? 
It will not even be of any real benefit to the girl 
herself, who is already much better off tlian she 
had any right to exptjct, and happy enough as she 
is. I say nothing of the entire disregard of fthy \ 


wishes — the cruel injustice to me — after being so 
long led on to believe in your love for me.’ 

‘ Spare me ! * 

‘ How have you spared me ? * 

‘I cannot act difterently — 1 dare not!* she ejacu- 
lated, wringing her hands. 

* Not though you cast away my love in doing 
it?* 

She was silent ; her clasped hands tightening 
painf ully over each other, as she bowed her head 
in an agony of BufTering, which his own nature 
was too shallow to understand. 

1 think that he once more imagined that he had 
found the way to influence her, and he impetu- 
ously went on: ‘You cannot mean to cast me 
off. Dearest Lilian, I know that your love for 
me is true, and 

‘1 must do what is right. O Arthur, it is so 
hard to bear, and I need help so much : for our 
love’s sake, help me!* putting out her hands 
towards him with a last appeal. 

‘You call it right to bring shame upon your 
dead mother and to be untrue to me ? * 

‘ You are pitiless, Mr Trafford I * 1 put in, losing 
all patience. ‘And you do not know Lilian, or 
you would sec that you are adding to her suffer- 
ing to no purpose ; for you will not alter her 
determination : she will act according to Jier per- 
ception of what is right in the matter, suffer what 
she may.’ 

‘ Then let her take the consejjuences ! * he ex- 
claimed, losing all self-coinmaiid, and without 
another woixl turning away and w'alking off in a 
toweling passion ; as 1 afterwards found, going 
through the house and straight down to the 
railway fstatiori. 

Lilian clung sobbing to me a few moments : 
‘ God help me ! Tray lor uk*, Mary ! ’ 

‘You are helped, dear Jdlian. Strength has 
been given to you, and the rest will conic ca.sier.* 

‘ Yes ; nothing can be very painful now * — 
wearily. 

I A servant came lo tell us that tea was taken in, 
and that Mrs Tipper and Miss Keed were waiting 
for u« 

‘ Have you quite decided to make it known at 
once, dear T 

‘ Yes ; the sooner it is over the better.’ 
i ‘Perhaps it is. WouM vou like to go to your 
I room, and leave me to prepare them a little, dear 
I Lilian ? * 

I ‘ Yes ; I shoiiM be very glad — if you do not 
mind— if you think it is best, Mary.* 

‘I tliiuk it best for you to )>e )iresent,’ I replied, 
reflecting that it would at least be better for her 
than brooding over the miserable Hcene which had 
just been enacted. ‘But if you do not feel equal 
to it, and would like me to act for you, 1 will of 
course do so.* 

‘I will come with you/ she quietly replied, 
putting her hand into mine. 

1 stopped for a moment to kiss the pure brow, 
then we went together to the momiug-room* 

‘ Excuse mv sending, dears ; but we thought that 
YOU had perhaps forgotten,* said the kind little 
lady. ‘ But where are the gentlemen ? James said 
that Mr Wentworth liad arrived.* 

‘They are gone,’ 1 replied, trying to nerve 
myself for what was to come, 

‘Gone, dear?* Then she nervously added, 
taking note of Lilian’s white face : ‘ Is there 
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anything the matter? Is not veil, 

Mary?’ 

I placed Lilian on a couch, and took my seat 
beside her; then replied; ‘She has had a very 
great ’ (1 was going to say shock, but substituted) 
‘surprise. Something has occurred which will 
affect her whole future life.' 

I saw that Marian’s interest was awakened now. 

‘ Affect hep whole future life ! ' she slowly re- 
peated. Then with a sudden unholy light in her 
eyes, she eagerly went on : ‘ You don’t mean to say 
that there ’s been a miarrel, and that it ’s all broken 
off between Mr Trafford and her ? ’ 

‘Be good enough to listen quietly,’ I sternly 
replied. ‘ Lilian wishes me to tell you, and I will 
do so in as few words as possible. In looking over 
the contents of a cabinet 'which had belonged to 
her father, Lilian found a paper purporting to be 
au agreement, which, being signed in. Scotland, 
constitutes, a marriage between Mr Farrar — and 
your mother.’ 

‘ Ma ! ’ 

‘And after ascertaining that it is genuine, for 
that kind of thing’ (I could not help putting in 
tlie last little tag, though I might just as well have 
left it unsaid, so little did it trouble her), ‘ Lilian 
has decid(;d to act upon it. She intciida to recog- 
nise your mother’s marriage, though it be at the 
sacrifice ol‘ everything she most cares for in the 
world.* 

Mrs Tipper hurriedly rose from her seat, and 
crossed over to Lilian’s side. 

‘ Married to Afa ! * ejaculated Marian, gazing at 
ua with dilating eyes and jiaTted lips- ‘ My 
grac'ioua ! And if Ma uiis his wife, 1 must be his 
(langliter — his eldest daughter, and I ’ve as good a 

right’ She j)aused, for the inoineut quite 

dazzled by tlie light which was breaking in upon 
her ; then presently added, a little more doubt- 
fully : ‘But you forget; Ma died only fifteen years 
ago, and Lilian is over seventeen, llow could he 
have two wives, unless * 

‘It is Lilian’s mother who was wronged,’ I 
explained, feeling that the sooner it was all said 
the better, if 1 wished to spare Lilian as much Os 
possible from hearing the other’s comments. 

‘ My goodness ! ' In her Buqirise and excite- 
ment, forgetting company manners and her usual 
line-ladyisui, as well as being entirely oblivious 
of Lilian’s position and consequent feelings in the 
matter. * Then that was what you meant when 
you questioned me so closely the other day about 
the e?:act time of Ma’s death. Fou were sharp 1 ’ 

Mrs Ti])per had Lilian in her arms, murmuring 
tender love-speeches over her. Marian might go 
ou as she pleased now. 

It did please her to go on. ‘ To think of Ma 
being Mrs Farrar after all ! I should like to hear 
what Mr Pratt will say to that^ after talking about 
being able to tell a lady when he saw her ! Mrs 

Farrar ! And I ’m the eldest daughter, and ’ 

A new thought occurred to her, and she went on 
with raised colour: ‘Why, if I’m the eldest 
daughter, the real Miss Farrar, and there was no 
will, everything must be mine ! ’ 

‘ Everything you most care for will most prob- 
ably be yours.’ 

My words brought back the recollection of 
Arthur Trafford, and she eagerly whispered : ‘Does 
he know, Miss Haddon ? Will it make any differ- 
ence to him, do you think ? ’ 

& 

1 tamed away in disgust, and went towaida 
Lilian. 

‘ Come, Lilian ; you need rest and quiet : come 
to your room, dear.— You will come with ua— will 
you not, Mrs Tipper V 

‘Certainly I will,* returned Mrs Tipper promptly, 
rising to accompany us : ‘ my place is with her.’ 

Tnere was no necessity to apologise for leaving 
Marian alone. She was for the moment too 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the 
great change in her prospects to take any notice 
of our proceedings. ‘ Miss Farrar ! ’ I heard her 
repeating to herself, as she stood gazing out of the 
window at the Fairview terraces and gardens, 
whilst we made our way towards the door — ‘ Miss 
Farrar ! ’ 

Well, we were not entirely comfortless ; we 
three could wonderfully help each other. Mrs 
Tipper had at once returned to her allegiance; 
and from thenceforth, I knew that Lilian vmuld 
reign alone in her heart. Indeed I think it was 
some time before the dear little woman could for- 
give herself for being so disloyal to Lilian as to 
allow the other to reign with her, even for a time. 
Marian’s reception of the news had shocked her a 
great deal more than it had shocked me, because 
she was less prepared to see the former as ihe 
really was. 

We 'vi'cre sitting together, and were already I 
was thankful to find beginning to be able to face 
the worst and talk over the event with some 
degree of calmness, when Lydia the housemaid 
tapped at the door with a message from ‘Miss 
Farrar.’ 

‘If you please, ma’am, Miss Farrar wishes to 
know if you will come to tea, or if you would 
prefer its being sent up here ?’ said the girl, staring 
at us with all her eyes, astonishment depicted in 
every line of her face. 

Truly Marian had lost no time in making the 
change in lier fortune known. But that was, I 
suppose, to be expected. Obeying a sign from Lilian 
and her aunt, I bade Lydia biiug us some tea 
there. 

We none of ns went down again that nigbt, 
although two or three very gracious messages were 
sent up by ‘ Miss Farrar.’ The repetition of the 
name, and the girl’s 'whole manner very evidently 
shewed that she had been taken into Marian’s con- i 
tidence. 1 could sec by her hesitating reply to a 
question of Lilian’s, that she had been informed 
that her young mistress had no right to her father's 
name ; and this made me at length decide to give 
Lydia the true version of the story for circulation. 
There was now no helping its getting about, and 
therefore I determined that Lilian’s unhesitating 
justice should be made known. Following her out 
of the room, I rapidly gave Lydia an account of 
what liad happened. It was not necessary to dwell 
upon Lilian’s unswerving truth and justice, I just 
related the facts, and they spoke for themselves. 

Lydia was astounded ; too much so to pick and 
choose iier words, or to assume a higher morality 
than she really felt. 

‘ My 1 0 i ve up all that, when she might so easily 
have kept it all ! Oh, Miss Haddon, an angel 
straight down from heaven couldn’t do more than 
that! It’s almost too good, it really is’ (regret- 
fully), ‘giving up this beautiful house, and. thou- 
sands and thousands a year, when she might have* 
just torn up that paper, and nobody ever been the 

.a 
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'wifier ! Ono wouldn’t mind if a bad person had know a little about him too. 1 did not like to tell 
to give it up ; but it don*t seem right for dear you before, but that time as ’ 


Miss Lilian to suffer^it really don't’ 


‘ Stop, stoj^ Becky ! ’ I ejaculated, laughing out- 


< Do not you think she is letter able to endure right ‘ What in the world put such an idea into 
suifering than a bad person would be, Lydia?' your head 1 Mr Wentworth indeed ! Certainly 
* 1 suppose she is, Miss ; I suppose that 'b reli- not ; quite a different kind of gentleman.’ 

gion ; but There ; I can’t bear to think of it ! ‘Oh !' said Becky, her face falling. 

That Miss Reed, who isn't fit to hold a candle to her ‘ But 1 do not wish it mentioned, Becky. I 
for goodness, leave alone ladified ways, to be set only tell you that you may have the pleasure of 
up above over Miss Lilian ! A pretty mistress she feeling that you and I need have no anxiety about 
v^l make ; though,’ added Lydia, gradually awaken- the future ; for of course you will be with me.’ 
ing to the possibility of certain consequences accru- There was only one little drawback to Becky’s 
ing to herself, ‘ I shan’t be here long to see it. happiness now — the regret that Robert Wentworth 
I’ve let her seeivhat I think of her, a good deal too was not to be my husband ; and I thought his 
plain for that ; and for the matter of that, so has being so great a favourite of hers quite sufficiently 
every one of us, though she ’s only got herself to accounted for lier disappointment. I, in turn, was 
thank for it’ a little disappointed that the face 1 had shewn 

I had had »my suspicions that Marian was not her in the locket was so diflicult to connect with 
liked amongst the serv'ants ; indeed Becky had the idea of my happiness ; though I told myself 
more than once given me a hint that the former Philip must look much more manly now. But 
wa.s just as much disliked in the house as Lilian having set Becky’s fears at rest, I was a great deal 
w'as beloved. The first thing the next morning, too anxious about Lilian’s future to think much 


Becky shewed me something else. 


‘ Why, what is the matter, Becky V I inquired, 
when she entered the room, her swollen eyelids and 
red nose betokening recent and violent emotion. 


I about my own. 
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which I could not wholly attribute to her attach- » 

. T -T 1 i. i .1 ‘.t 1 31 KN 01 science m ineir eagerness to support a 

ment to Lilian, and consequent sympathy with her ^ ^ r n • ^ i mi 

BufferiDR. Thiufih Lilian was growing in Becky'. are apt to fall into mistakef.. They reason 

favour, the growth was slow. honestly enough, but from too narrow a basis of 

‘Please, don’t ask me, Miss '—lugubriously. For example, the skeleton of a man is found 

Then, after a struggle against herself, she put imbedded in limestone. That man must have 
down the jug of water she was carrying, and burst lived in the geological period, long before the 
forth into a wail of sorrow. commencement of human record. This theory 

‘I must ask you, Becky, and of course you looks well, but is not satislactory. We do not 

must tell me your trouble.’ know at what time the limestone, which was 

^ Fou ve go 0 go, S IC sobbed out. ^ , originally a loose substance, assumed the rocky 

going to be sent away the very first ! »She told i ” mi • • > 

Lydia so this morning. But I 'iTgo too ; I told her j ^ here is a case in point. 

SO. You will let me go with you ; w'ou’t you, Miss j At the western end ol the geological galleries of 
Haddon, dear ? You 've alw ays been iiiy real mis- | the British ^luseinn may be seen a human skeleton 
tress in my heart ; and it won't make scarce any j imbedded in a bhick of limestone brought from 

difference to you, till w^e can get another place. 1 1 CJuadeloupe. At first sight this would seem to be 

can live on as little as you can ; and there ’» j a silent but unimpeachable witness to the remote 

another quarter’s w^ages nearly due.’ i antiquity of our race. On investigation, however, 

Hush, t cry so, chill ! I niur- . -j, to be in this point of view 

Z a of most unreliable testimony. All fossils 

tears away. ‘It is not so bad as you think — not ,, i i . 

for me. 1 sliould very much prefer leaving Fair- necessarily very old, and tlii.s .skeleton is 

view now, I assure you, indeed— What if 1 tell i comparatively a modern one. The limestone in 
yon a secret, Becky ; something which no one else, i wdiich it is imbedded is a very rajiidly formed 
not even Miss Lilian, kiiow's, though I love her so j deposit of coral.s and small sliells bound together 
much? I think I can do very well without taking \)y a kind of natural calcareous cement. The 
another situation, and I mean to have you with remains are those of an Indian, whose death is 

B , . 1.11 .1 w T placed by some authorities at as recent a period a» 

Do without . she ejaculated, licr thoughts, I | liundrcd year.s ago. The same rock oPen con- 
think, reverting to my small success m ‘doing! . 4 . • • t 

without ' at mA SowIer’B. ‘ Don’t trv that again, j u^mtakably recent origin In 

^ ! England a coin of Edward 1. has been found 

‘ Listen a moment, Becky. In three or four imbedded in it ; in France a cannon buried in this 

months I am going to be married.’ hard stone was quarried out of a deposit on the 

‘ Married ! Oh, Miss Haddon, dear !’ she cjacu- lower Rhone. j 

Mate<l, her mouth expanding and her w^hole lace Another ‘fossil man’ was found at Denise in 


briglintening. 
think X can.* 
‘Yes\ 


jutli expanding and her wmole lace Another ‘fossil man’ was found at Denise in 
* And may I guess who he is ? I Auvergne. The bones were beneath the hardened 
* lava stream of an extinct volcano, and it was 


‘It ’6 tVgentleiuau, Mr Wentworth, who comes ‘I*® of Auveigne had not 

here so oftoiC and looks at you 80 . Isn’t it? Mr “®tivc smee the Christian era, as J^iw 

Saunders /i^d he knew it would come. And I Ciosar had actually encamped among them. This 
^on’t behieve there's another gentleman in all view was put forward more than thirty years ago. 
the world as is^xso fit for you, that 1 don’t ; for I Since then, a more careful investigation of local 
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history has proved that there were serious volcanic 
disturbances in Auvergne os late as the fifth cen- j 
tury ; and further, it appears that the original i 
position of the buried man is very doubtful, as j 
there has been a landslip on the spot ! 

In 1848 some human bones were found imbedded 
in the rocks on the shores of Lake Monroe in 
Florida. It was reported at the time that the rock j 
was a coralline limestone ; and on this basis Agassiz 
and Lyell assigned to the fossil men an age of at 
least ten thousand years. But the claim to this 
venerable antiquity was unfortunately exploded 
by a discovery which shewed that the evidence on 
which it rested was false. Ponrtales, the original 
discoverer, came forward to rectify the mistake. 
I'he rock in which the bones lay was not the old 
coralline limestone of Florida, but a recent fresh- 
water sandstone, which contains (besides the bones) 
large numbers of shells of precisely the same 
species as those still indigenous to the lake. 

So far we have dealt only with errors result- 
ing from imperfect information or too hastily 
drawn inferences. But there are cases in 
M’hich, as we have said, an uneducated man has 
succeeded in deceiving a geologist in his own 
special line of stud}'. The w*«ll-kno\vn jaw of 
Moulin Quignon is a case in point. Every one 
has heard of M. Boucher de Perthes* careful ex- 
ploration of the gravels of the Somme Valley, 
which resulted in the discovery of thousands of 
flint implements, the handiwork of primitive man 
in Western Europe. But up to 1803 M. Boucher 
de Perthes had found no human remains in the 
graved, though it had been predicted that such 
would be found ; and lie W'us naturally anxious to 
make the discovery. lie had otfered a rewanl for | 
this purpose to the workmen of the di fferent gravel- j 
pits in the valley. Several attempts liad been ■ 
made to deceive hijn with false discoveries, but in ! 
every case his special knowdedge had saved him ! 
from falling into a trap. At length lie and many | 
others with liiiu w'ere completely deceived by the ^ 
cunning of a w’orkmau. In 1803 a quarry man at | 
Moulin Quignon, near Abbeville, came to 1 
Boucher de Perthes with the news tliat he had laid j 
bare a human bone in the gravel. He had left it ; 
undisturbed, in order that the iirofc'^sor might ' 
himself examine it in situ, and explore the sur- 
rounding deposit for furtlier remains. M, <le 
Perthes and some of his friends went to the spot. 
Half imbedded in the gravel— a bed of pebbles | 
stained a dull red by the presence of iron iii 
the deposit — they found a human jawbone wuth 
several teeth still in position, the whole stained 
like the surrounding gravel. Close by was a flint 
hatchet. 

As soon as the news of the discovery reached 
England, a number of English men of science 
visited Abbeville. To the doubts which they 
expressed as to the genuineness of the discovezy, 
M. de Perthes replied that he had himself removed 
the jawbone from the undisturbed bed of gravel, 
and that the workmen who had uncovered it were 


men of irreproachable character. Two conferences 
of French and English geologists were held, one 
at Paris, the other at Abbeville ; the bone and 
teeth were carefully examined ; and though mimy 
were not fully satisfied, the general impression 
was that the discovery was a genuine one. M. de 
Quatrefages expressed his opinion that it might be 
regarded as ‘ the first human fossil ever discovered 
except ill a cave.’ But among the English geolo- 
gists there were some who were not so easily con- 
vinced. One of the teeth was brought to London 
and subjected to microscopical examination; and 
it was shewn that there were no signs of mineral 
infiltration into its structure. The tooth was like 
oue from a recent grave. The jawbone when 
sawn across at Paris had emitted the oilour of fresh 
bone. It was pointed out that the edges of the 
flints found with it were quite sharp and fresh; 
there were no signs of rounding or rolling in an 
ancient river. The workmen were watched. It 
was discovered that they occasionally found means 
to introduce flint implements of modern manutac- 
tnre into the gravel. It was observed too that the 
reddish deposit on the bone could easily be im- 
parted to the surface of bones and flints by arti- 
ficial means. Suspicion was thus aroused in many 
quarters, when Mr Busk opened a Celtic grave 
not far from Moulin Quignon, and there found the 
skeleton of a CJaulic warrior minus the lower 
jav:bone. The famous jaw of Moulin Quignon waa 
all that was needed to make the skeleton a perfect 
one. For most men this has settled the question 
of the non-authenticity of the discovery. But 
some still believe in it. 

Another lamous fo-ssil is the ‘Calaveras Skull,’ 
alleged to have been found one hundred and fifty 
feet deep in the shaft of a gold mine at Angelos, 
in (/iilaveras County, California. Tlie skull is said 
to have come from the gold-bearing gravel ; and 
in the .strata above are no less than five beds of 
lava and other volcanic rocks. Professor Whitney 
secureil the .skull for the Mn.seiini of the Califor- 
nian ecological Survey ; but he was not the actual 
discoverer, and there i.s a pretty general impression 
that he was ‘lioaxeil.’ Dr Andrews of Chicago 
investigated the matter, and gives evidence tliat 
the skull was taken by two of the miners from a 
cave in the valley, .and placed in the gravel where 
it was found witli a view to hoax the officers of 
the Survey ; and this wouhl ex]>lain the fact that 
there are well-marked traces of stalagmite qpon 
the skull. This ‘discovery' it was that suggested 
to the Oaliforniau hiiiuorisc Bret llarte the idea 
of his amusing Address fo a Fossil Skull, Many 
of our readers are doubtless already familiar with 
it ; they will pardon our (pioting a few lines for 
those who are nut. The poet’s exordium is a 
solemn one : 

.Speak, 0 man less recent ! fragmentary fossil ! 

Primal ]»ioncer of pliocene formation, 

Hid in lowest depths below the earliest stratum 
* Of volcanic tufa. 

Older than the beasts, the oldest Palasotherium ; 

Older than the trees, the oldest Cryptogami ; 

Older than the hills, those infantile eruptions 
Of earth’s epidermis ! 

He begs the skull to tell its story : what was its 
epoch ; did its former possessor behold ‘ the dim 
aud watery woodland ’ of the carboniferous times ;• 
or <lid he live when ‘ cheerful pterodactyls ’ might ' 
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have circled over Ills head. An answer was vouch- 
sftfed to him. 

Even as I gazed, a thrill Cff the maxilla, 

And a lateral movement of the condyloid process, 

With post-plioeene Bounds of healthy mastication 
Ground the teeth together 

And from that impeiifect dental exhibition, 

Stained with expressed juices of the weed Nicotian, 

Came those hollow accents, blent with softer murmurs 
Of ex2>ectoration : 

* Which my name is Bowers? and my crust was 
busted 

Fallinff down a shaft in Calaveras County ; 

But take it kindly if you *d send the pieces 
Home to old Missouri ! * 

The bone-caves have of course yielded numbers 
of ancient skulks — most of them, be it noted, very 
well developed, and many superior to savage skulls | 
of the present day. The strangely deformed skull 
of the Neanderthal Valley (found near Dusseldorf) 
is thought by many to have been that of an idiot. 
It stands unique among ancient skulls. Even 
the famous skull of the Engis cavern near Liege, 
is said by Professor Huxley to have ‘ no mark of 
degradation about any part of its structure. It is 
in fact,* he continues, ‘ a fair average skull, which | 
might have belonged to a philosopher, or might i 
have contained the thoughtless brains of a savage.* ! 

But we must stop here, or we shall drift into j 
the controversy on primitive man — rather too wude 
a subject to enter upon here. Let us merely note 
that among all the remains that wc possess of 
primitive man, we have no vestiges of that ape-man 
or inan-ane which figures so prominently in certain 
modem theories of the origin of man. j 
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CHAPTER I. — COO.VTRV LIFE. 

The century wras much younger, but it bad passed 
its stormy infancy. Just as after a stormy night 
we take down the shutters and let in the light and 
rejoice in the calm of the dawn, so the country 
was beginning to breathe freely after the long 
years of agitation it had known. Peace wiis 
turning men’s thoughts homeward.s, and there were 
even spirits daring enough to suggest that the very 
constitution of England itself needed patching 
up, or perhaps entirely renovating ; scientific men 
were talking of the wonderful powder of steam ; 
but meantime ordinary mortals were content with 
the road, and were very proud of their * High- 
flyers.’ People were not so u-*ed to novelties then | 
as we are now, and ‘ newfangled ’ was frequently j 
the verdict on them, given with severity and even i 
di.'itrust. The far-spreading ocean of Time rubs off | 
points and sharp corners, and leaves them smooth 
and rounded, and ready to fit in. But the eddies 
had scarcely yet stirred our far-off west county 
village Once a week indeed, the Squire had a 
newspaper, which he lent to the Hector, who 
^ve the benefit of it to some of his parishioners 
in his calls before passing it on to the doctor ; 
and so news slowly circulated. It w«b such a 
quiet spot ; the Parsonage and the Hall nestled 
lovingly together, with tlie Church like a link 
between ; a small apology for a village was tucked 
floae finder the hill; and a few farms and home- 
steads scattered here and there completed the 


parish. But such a wealth of broad fair meadows 
and laden orchards lay around ! The upland 
fields were bleaker and more stubborn, but the 
growth of purple heather covered many defi- 
ciencies, at. least to the eye of the lover of beauty ; 
and the all-bountiful Hand that planted the earth 
had crowned the ridges of lulls with trees. Such 
trees, so mnd and calm and stately in their 
growth ! Winter had the hardest possible fight to 
rob them of their last robes ; even November, 
whose sky is proverbially ‘chill and drear’ — 
November, whose ‘leaf is red and sear,* found 
them in a perfect sunset glory, from gold to 
deepest purple. 

‘ I do not believe there are any trees like ours,' 
exclaimed Dorothy Liiiley ; and I think she ought 
to know, for slie had lived witli them all her life — 
not that it w’as a very long life cither when our, or 
rather her story begins. She had scarcely seen a 
score of years ; but things look bright aud sharply 
defined seen through the clear atmosphere of 
youth. It was no w'onder that she thought so on 
this afternoon as she stood at the open window, 
looking up the long avenue of piuk-aud-white 
liorse-chestnuts, w'hile the air was fragrant with the 
May from the tree on the lawn. It w'as not a mere 
afternoon tea, but the real meal that was laid in 
the Rectory drawing-room. In those days the 
article itself was costly but good, and they drank 
it out of tiny cups. Some had been handed down 
from a former generation and had no handles, 
others of more modern make had. Donjlliy's 
mother wais sitting at the table, surveying w'itli a 
I little pleased satisfaction its hospitable spread of 
j country dainties prepared under her own eye, if 
not wdtli her own hands. They were expecting a 
guest — Madam from the Hall. Mrs Linley’s hands 
were never idle ; the whole parish could boar 
witness to her ‘ notablenoss and her daughters 
W'cre considered models of ‘ bringing up.' 

‘ You would not have liked to live in the town 
w'here you w ere born, iny dear,' she .said in answer 
to Dorothy’s exclamation; then suffering her 
work to drop into her lap, slie looked beyond 
the hliglit figure at the window, away througli tiic 
chestnuts, far back into the past. ‘ I thought us 
you do when first I walked up this avenue carryizig 
you, an infant, in my arms. Your father and I'had 
had a hard struggle — his means were so small as a 
curate, and he tried in vain to incrciase them 
by teziching — those were such terrible times ; 
bread was almost at famine jirice ; and I have sat 
with window's aud doors bolted and barred, trem- 
bling to hear the people in the streets, for bread- 
riots w'ere not uncommon. Everything was taxed, 
even the light that came in at the windows ; so 
many of them were closed up, making the houses 
dark and gloomy. We could hardly believe it, 
when your futlier’s cousin Kent Linley, whom he 
had not seen for years, wrote to say that the family 
“living" was vacant, and sooner than give it to a 
stranger, he offered it to him.' 

‘ It must have been like a glimpse of Paradise, 
mother.' 

‘ It was ; for your father's health was giving way 
under the strain. Ho would have it that you, 
our first child, born just when our troubles were 
greatest, were the herald of the peace that was 
coming ; and when he gave you his mother’s name, 
he called yon also Olive, You were the first he 
chri.Hteued at the little church here, and “ Doro^^y 
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Oliv^'’ the first name he wrote on the parish 
roister.’ 

^Was Madam at the Hall then?’ asked her 
daughter. 

* No ; the Squire brought home his bride two 
years later, before your sister was bom ; and Mrs 
Melton UB^ to come and see us very often. As 
you know, she gave Juliet her own name. We 
thought it rather fanciful, but could not refuse so 
kind a friend.’ Mrs Linley looked up and smiled 
as the owner of it entered the room — a younger 

3 of herself, small, and with the same sweet 
sr eyes. 

^ Mother dear,’ said the new-comer, seating her- 
self beside her, ‘ do you know what it is my god- 
mother is coming to talk about this afternoon ? * 

‘ No, my child : perhaps some parish uiatter.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Ilorothy from the window, ‘ it 
may be the long-talkcd-of visit to London.* 

' Oh, if it should ! * cried Juliet, her face flushing 
with delight at the thought. 

‘ Well, we shall not have long to wait,’ answered 
their mother, laying down her work ; ‘for I hear 
the wheels coming up llie avenue and the Squire\H 
large roomy carriage, drawn by its two sleek vrell- 
fed horses, drawing up to the door, they all rose to 
receive their guest. 

CnaPTER II.— VISITS. 

And 80 it proved. Around the tea-table the 
purj)ose was unfolded ; for the warm-hearted mis- 
tress of the Hall haif coiiie to ask to carry oif lier 
favourite. * Mr Melton and I have been thinking 
lately,* she oxplainc*(l, ‘ that if we put it off mucli 
longer we shall not care to undertake such a 
j(»urney ; and wc should like to take Juliet to sec 
London : it is an old promise ; mid we like to have 
young folks about us.’ 

A slight sigh escaped the speaker, and it found 
an echo in the gentle hearts round her. They 
knew that easy and comfortable lus her lot was, 
it did not lack its sad memories, and in three little 
graves in the churchyard on the side of the hill 
were buried the dearest hopes of the Squire and 
bis wife. 

Juliet took her godmother’s hand and kissed 
it gratefully. ‘ How good you are to me ! ’ she 
whispered. The hand was passed softly over the 
fair cheek, and then the broken thread of talk 
was taken up. 

‘We have another reason also. We think* (they 
were always one, the Squire and his wife) ‘that 
we ought not to remain strangers to the next heir, 
who you know is my husband’s great-nephew’ 
(here the voice trembled slightl}'-) ; ‘ so we have 
arranged to meet him in London, and liopc to 
bring him back. We should like him to make 
acquaintance with the old Hall before going abroad, 
as ne, talks of doing.’ 

We will not follow the ladies in all the plans 
that were necessary to prepare for so great an 
event ; female requirements were much the same 
then as now, only the journey was a more consider- i 
able undertaking, occupying several days, as they I 
were to post. Presently they were joined by the 
Rector, who gave a pleased adherence to the whole 
scheme. ‘But,’ lie added, looking fondly at his 
younger daughter, ‘ will this small head bear the 
weight of so much dissipation 1 She has never 
left the nest before.’ The thought of the separation 


brought a cloud over Juliet’s brow: but Madam 
said in her sweet way : ‘ Such birds will always 
wing their way back ; ’ and the shadows beginiiizig 
to lengthen, she rose to go. It was but a short 
walk across the fields, the bouses being within 
sight of each other, and the Rector accompanied 
her back to the HaU. 

Before the chestnut blossoms had faded, Dorothy 
found herself at home alone ; but time did not 
hang heavily ; more little services fell upon her, 
and there were little surprises to prepare, like 
small flints with which to strdee light even 
out of a loved one’s absence; and the parent 
hearts fearing she might be dull without her 
sister, devised many little pleasures. There were 
long rounds with her father, and kindly wel- 
comes in many lowly homes ; then came the 
sweet hay-time, and hospitable teas in comfort- 
able farm-houses ; two or three visits were even 
made to the nearest town, a two hours’ drive, and 
there she found many who claimed and v^ued 
the Hector’s friendship. She always looked back 
upon it as a time of peace. How often we ore 
allowed to find an Elim before resuming the weary 
desert march I 

Letters then did not appear at the breakfast- 
table on the wings of the penny postage, but 
waited for tlie cover of a friendly frank ; and the 
absence not being a long one, those from our 
travellers were few and far between. Juliet spoke 
of the great city and the sights she had seen ; but 
the streets seemed dark and dull ; people too did 
not seem so cheerful as at home ; and the Squire 
and his friends in their talks often shook their 
j heads and said : ‘ The times were so bad,’ that it 
! sometimes gave her a frightened feeling as they 
drove slowly home at night through the dark 
streets with flaring links. She ’iked best when 
they w'cnt a day in the fine Park at Bushy, and 
Staiford Melton had taken them upon the river. 
Yes ; they had met the future heir of Melton 
Hall, and he was to return with them. 

Swiftly the days flew by, till one evening the 
Squire’s carriage waited at the Rectory gate to 
take them to meet the newly arrived travellers, 
and father, mother, and Dorothy gladly obeyed 
the summons. 

In tlie joy of the sisters’ meeting, Dorothy was 
scarcely conscious of the presence of a stranger, 
until she heard the Squire’s voice addressing her 
father ; ‘Our newly found nephew, Stafford Melton ; 
we want Iiini to come and be at home among us ; 
and as the Rectory and the Hall have always been 
such old friends, we trust he will follow suit,’ 
The two gentlemen shook hands cordially; and 
then Dorothy in turn found herself face to face 
uith the new guest : ‘ Another young friend— Miss 
Dorothy Olive Linley.’ (The Squire, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, loved a full soipding name.) 

So tliey all sat down to supper in the old wain- 
scoted parlour, Mr and Mrs Melton declaring there 
w'as no place like liome. . Dorothy found nerself 
wondering a little at Juliet’s merry flow of talk 
witli the grave-looking stranger ; but there was'not 
time for reflection ; indeed there was so much to 
hear and tell, that when the sisters were once 
more together in their own room, it was not 
until Juliet’s pretty head souk on the pillow for 
very weariness that the eager strains ceased^; they 
died away in a last qnestion: * Dorothy, what d» 
you think of Stafford Melton ?’ 


CHAPTER III. — VISITORS. 
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* He has a good face/ replied Dorothy, musingly little while she stepped out of the every-day world 

recalling it into the ideal ; her youth's golden dreams were 

* Yes ; but you should see his friend, Gilbert passing away as swiftly as that autumn time. 

Strange.’ Presently, her sister was again in sight, but this 

time not alone. Oh, cruel picture set against the 
CHAPTER III. — VISITORS. I ^.^at sharp instinct like a quivering stab 

It was not long before Stafford Melton became made it so cleiir I The little downcast figure 
quite at home ; his grave manner was only the lifting its softened eyes in mute apolOg}’ for the 
indication of a thoughtful mind, and in nowise pain it gave, and Stafford’s well-known lorm bend- 
implied a W'ant of cheerfulness. Cordial as his ing towanls it with sad earnest pleading. They 
relations with his uncle became, it w’as at the pause at length, and he crushing his hopes in a 
Rectory he found the most sympathy. The Squire fast grasp of the little hand, turned and walked 
was U politician of the old school, with a "whole- quickly away. Dorothy’s heart went out to him 
^ome dread of anything newfangled, while the in pity and unknown sympathy — those two, so 
young man had niibibed some of the rising far apart, and yet both passing through their 
spirit of the age. * Mr Linley was wont to baptism of fire. She could not stand idle ; she 
say, ‘am a in^in of piace, and to avoid storms, would go to meet her sister; there was nothing 
eschew politics but he lent a williim ear to all 8tr.ai)ge in that ; they often did so to each other ; 
that was stirring men’s minds— social questions, and swiftly she huiTied down the avenue into 
new inventions, and the wonders beginning to be which Juliet had turned. She was met almost 
worked by the marvellous power of steam. There sharply. 

was often another listener too ; Dorothy followed ‘ Wliy, Dorothy, why did you come ? Do you 
these new tracks of thought, and it was in the not see it is raining ? ’ 

light of a new experience, every day becoming Yes, the sun had gone down, and a soft October 
deeper. She never asked herself what it might shower was dropping on the dead leaves, 
be that made her feel such gladness, only when ‘ I thought it would be dusk, dear, and 3*ou were 
Stafford spoke of his travels in prospect, her heart alone.’ 

sank at the thought of what life would be like ‘Yes, at least now. But,’ faltered Juliet, ‘I 
when he had gone. met Stafiord;’ and with a sudden oiitlniivt, she 

September came, and then she saw Gilbert almost sobbed : ‘ Wliy should he love im ) ! He 
Strange, Stafford’s close friend, whom the Squire wanted me to be his Avife ! ’ 
had cordially invited to come and join their sj)ort ‘ And you could not ] ’ 

when the vacation should set.liim free, for he ‘I! O no— of course not.’ Dorothy could not 
was a young barrister. Used to a life in town, see the reason so plainly ; but Juliet seemed to do 
he threw himself with almost boyish ardour into so very conclusively. ‘ 1 am so sorry,’ she went 
their country pursuits ; and his high spirits and j on. But her ainlitor cared to hear no more ; she 
courteous ways soon endeared him to the Jittle j knew it now, and wanted only to take up her 

circle. He won the Squire’s heart, and many a steely shield of womanly pride. ‘Had we not 

cover they shot over to^^ether, for often Stafford, belter hasten in?’ she said gently. Already the 

who was no sportsman by choice, abandoned tlie pretty frilled cape on her shoulders hung " limp 

gun for more peaceful rambles Avitli the Rector and with the damp, 
deep discussions on tlie ncAv theories of Culture. 

‘ Vou see, Mrs Linley,’ said Gill>ert, as he joined DEHOLATIOK UNKKPiNiN-n. 

them one evening to find his truant Iriend, 


‘Yes, at least now. But,’ faltered Juliet, ‘I 
met Stafford;’ and with a sudden ontbiiivt, she 


Dorothy could not 


CHAPTER IV.— IN DESOLATION UNRKPINIXfl. 


another heart too guessed their meaning. heard the horses’ feet beneath her window when 

Days flew by, but still the young men 'lingered, they came to take leave, and received their kindly 
October was dying out Avith such a flush of glorv, messages. To Juliet she never again spoke of that 
it seemed like the last kiss of Summer. ‘Oh, autumn afternoon. Perhaps Qilbert guessed his 
must it ever change to winter?’ sighed Dorothy friend’s secret, and generously forbore to wound 
M from their window she watched Juliet start on him further by the sight of his own success ; or 
some kindly errand to a cottage near. Only a perhaps he read his fate so surely in Juliet’s eyes 


‘ Fortune committed an error in casting our lots in That evening J uliet was tired, and sat quietly 
life. Stafford ought to have Avorn my wig and ■ Avorking ; but Dorothy read aloud and talked and 
gown ; while I — can you not fancj’ the country j Avent through the little home duties witli tlie iron 
Squire I should haA'c made ? ’ ! entering her soul. O true Avords ! None others so 

Dorothy, who Avas sitting near, looked up from | fitly express the cold hard pressure of a hopeless 
her W'ork. ‘Do you not think, Mr Strange,’ slu; pain. But such brave hearts do not go tlirough 
asked, ‘ that it is better to improve 3'our acres ilie conflict unaided ; and often a passing shelter is 
than to shoot over them ?’ provided, into which they may creep till the worst 

‘ Miss Dorothy,’ he said, in mock-appealing is over, 
tones, ‘J always remark that you are severe upon The next day Dorothy’s limbs nclied, and her 
my follies, and the worst part is, your arguments throat pained her. ‘ She must have taken a chill 
are unanswerable. Stafford is happy in having last evening,’ Juliet said; and for seA^eral days 
BO staunch a supporter.’ It Avas a random shot, she kept her room, waited on by loving hands, 
but Dorothy felt the colour rise to her face ; and Even a mother’s eyes cannot always discern how 
her mirthful adversary continued : ‘ I must retire much is ailinent of the body and how much of 
from the field. — Miss Juliet, will you be more the mind. But Dorothy was almost thankful for 
lenient, and accord me a shelter ?’ Juliet moved her the pain that laid her quietly by, when nothing 
seat to allow him to take one near, with a smile was expected of her ; the trial could be faced, 
of welcome, but said nothing. I think Gilbert the burden adjusted for every-day bearing, and 
Avas beginning to read even her silences, and she was spared even the sight of Stafford. She 
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that he felt secure in waiting. Certainly it was not 
until some months af'ter, when Stafford was away 
in foreign lands, that he came to ask her to be his 
wife. It was not a long engagement. There being 
no obstacles, they were soon married, and he took 
her away to his London home. They sorely missed 
the bright young girl at the Rectory, and lather 
and mother drew more closely to the one daughter | 
left Dorothy had passed into the bloom of 
womanhood before the blow came that broke the 
little circle ; the kindl}’’ Rector was laid in the 
village churchyard, and then Mrs Linley and her 
daughter removed into the iieiglibouriiig town. 

As if to compensate for some tilings denied to 
Dorothy’s lot in life, Fortune’s gifts were cast into 
her lap. The same cousin who years before had 
bestowed the family living, dying childless, again 
benefited his far-away relatives ; and when the 
dear old Squire was gathered to his fathers, he had 
not forgotten the children of his old friend. Thus 
spared the thorn of poverty herself, Dt)rothy light- 
ened it to many another , and as time rolled on, 
was numbered in the ranks of those dear maiden 
ladies (what should we do without them i) in 
whose lives are hid many an unwritten story, taiul 
who make the sweetest aunties and such dear old 
friends. 

And did Dorothy lose all sight of Stafford 
Melton/ No ; bear witness, years of kindly inter- 
course and loyal friendship. It has been sai<l that 
the hopes of the past are the hc'st seed-hed of the 
future — even crush«,*d and broken ones bear their 
fruit. 

When at length he became ma'itcr of ^felton 
Hall, and brought home his young l)ri<le, to whom 
should she, strong and ]>roud in her husband’s love, 
turn so warmly as to liis ohl friends Dorothy and 
her mother ; and when gentle Mi's Linley w.as laid 
beside her husband, the young inistiess at the Hall 
gl'ieved for her almost like a darghler. 

Dorothy Ijiiiley and Stafford Melton lived, in 
their rc.spective walks down the pathway of life, 
to see the ripening century roll its wealth of mar- 
vels at the feet oi another generation, and rejoiced 
ill the development of many of the theories of 
their youth ; yet fiomctiiiies, as they looked on the 
old pj)Ots, they spoke of years gone by, for they 
were such old fiieiids. 


RABBITS IN NEAV ZEALAND. 
We already have hud some remarks on the disas- 
trous increase of rabbits in South Australia ; and 
now conics to us information from New Zealand, 
that describes the alarming spread of the creatures 
in that colony, into wdiicli they had been impru- 
dently introduced about twenty years ago, under 
a fancied notion of doing good. 

It appears, says our authority, that it is about 
twelve years since the rabbits began to attract atten- 
tion by their numbers and the increasing extent 
of their ravages in the district of Southland. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Invercargill, a 
tract of grass-land was first found to be colonised 
by 'a large number of these rodents ; and settlers 
in more remote parts of the country came from 
time to time to trap a few of the animals, and 
carry them away to various localities in the 
interior. By tliis means new centres of reproduc- 


tion were created ; and with the idea of conferring 
a benefit upon their neighbourhood the eolonista 
were unwittingly spreading and multiplying what 
has now proved a uniform pest. The rabbits them- 
selves gradually moved onwards, in ever-increasing 
numbers, leaving what was once a country of roll- 
ing sward and valuable grass-land a complete 
desert. During the last two years the greatest im- 
pulse seems to have been given to their migration, 
and they may now be found in suitable localities 
swarming on the banks of rivers, in the sunny 
grassy uplands, and surmounting the highest 
ranges of hills. 

It has been calculated that, from the number of 
times they breed, the number of their progeny, 
and the early age at which the young begin to 
reproduce their species, a pair of rabbits will mul- 
tiply to the aniount of a million and a quarter 
in the space of four years ! When the exceptional 
advantages which they meet with in New Zealand 
are considered, in the absence of enemies, the 
sparse population of the country, and the abund- 
ance of food which they can obtain, it is not sur- 
prising that they have increased enormously. 

The matter indeed is becoming one of very 
great danger to the welfare of the colony ; so much 
so, that a special Commission has been appointed 
by the government to inquire into the subject 
Without quoting an array of figures to prove the 
harm which has been wrought in a few short 
years, it may truly be said that large tracts of rich 
pasture- land have been converted into a veritable 
wilderness. The sheep-farmers and cattle-raisers 
find their occupation is becoming impossible. The 
yield of wool is falling off fifty and sixty per cent, 
in quantity, while its quality is deteriorating. 
The lack of food has caused many farmers who 
used to kill two thousand five hundred animals 
out of a stock of sixteen thousand, to reduce their 
.>tock to a few hundreds, hardly any of which are 
fit to be killed. The number of lambs in propor- 
tion to the ewes kept has fallen from sixty-five or 
seventy per cent, to in some cases twelve and a 
half per cent. 

It must not be imagined that no efforts have 
been made to keep down the pests. Large num- j 
hers of men and dogs are employed specially for 
the purpose of shooting and trapping the rabbits. 

In one run, where scarcely a rabbit was to be seen 
three years ago, there are now sixteen men and 
one hundred and twenty dogs employed ; costing 
the lessee twopence for each rabbit-skin brought 
in, and ten .shillings per week for each man, be- 
sides the expense of keep and powder and shot. 
And the numbers killed are enormous. On this 
run, says the otKcial Report, the average number 
of rabbits killed weekly is between four and live 
tlioiisaiul ; and though thirty-six thousand were 
killed in 1875, yet the report is that there is no 
appreciable decrease. On another run, close on 
sixteen thousand rabbits were killed during the 
first three months of the year 187C at a cost oj 
twopence a skin. On a third, the expense each 
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week averages twenty-seven pounds ; and fifty animal which will reproduce itself a million and a 
thousand rabbits were killed in the first four quieter times in the space of four years, extra* 
months of 1876. On a fourth run, nine men are ordinary means must be adopted. 

employed with sixty dog^ killing at the rate of 7 ^ 

two thousand per week. / THE MONTH: 

One landowner, in despair of reclaiming a large . / scibncb and arts. 

1i»ct of land infested by these destructive rodents, < Os the Transport of Solid and Liquid Particles 
inclosed an area of ten thousand acres with a solid in Sewer Gases,’ is the title of a short paper by Dr 
masonry wall, the foundations of wliich were dug Frankland, read at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
down to the hard rock, to prevent any chance of That particles of many kinds are constantly floating 
the rabbits burrowing under it. Seven years wore in the atmosphere, even at great heights, is well 
occupied in erecting this 'great wall' — an iindertak- known. At times noxious or deadly particles ore 
iiig comparable with the ancient walls built in the diffused among the mass, and disease and death 
north of England to keep out the Piets and Scots are the consequence. Dr Frankland has proved by 
— and thirty-five thousand pounds were expended experiment that noxious particles can bo conveyed 
in the course' of the work. Wliat a haj)py family long distances, and he sums up his conclusions 
the countless myriads of rabbits in that area must thus : ‘ 1. The moderate agitation of a liquid does 
be, if they have not already starved themselves not cause the suspension of liquid particles capable 
to death ! This heroic remedy was adopteil not of transport by the circumambient air, and ihere- 
only in New Zealand but in Victoria ; for others ■ fore the flow of fresh sewage through a properly 
of our Australasian colonies besides Now Zealand ^ constructed eewer is not likely to be attended by 
have (as we have already shewn in the former ! the suBj>ension of zymotic matters in the air of the 
article) suffered from a scourge of conic's. 'ra?mania ‘ sewer. 2. TJie breaking of minute gas bubbles on 
and Victoria and South Australia have be<m made . llie surface of a li(|uid is a potent cause of the 
the victims of a misplaced confidence in the virtues ! suspension of transportiihle liquid particles in the 
of the rabbit. The chief inspector of sheep in ' surrounding air ; ami therefore when, through the 
Tasmania, writing in 1875, slated tliat at that * stagnation of sewage, putrefaction sets in, and 
time the rabbits were consuming sutficient food causes the generation ot gases, the suspensum of 
to support two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, ! zymotic matters in the air of the sewer is extremely 
and thus causing a direct annual loss to the colony ; likely to occur, 3. Tt is therefore of the, greatest 
of sixty-two thousand pounds, without taking into importance to the Iiealth of towns, vilhige<, and 
account the money expended in keeping them | even isolated house'!, that foul liquids shonUl pass 
down. In all these colonies special Jaws have I freely and quicjkly through sewers and drain-pipes, 
been made for the purpose of dealing with thc.se ’ so {is to complete tlndr discharge from the sewerage 
troublesome inhabitants. The main feature of the ; system before putrefaction sets in.’ 
system adopted is that trustees arc appointed, who i The Birmingham Corporation sewage-works 
have power to levy a rate on the lands in 'pro- J comprise a farm of two hundred and sixty-six 
claim^ districts,' the proceeds of wliich are ex- i acre.s in the vallev of tlie Tame. The outihlw of 


system adopted is that trustees arc appointed, who i The Birmingham Corporation sewage-works 
have power to levy a rate on the lands in 'pro- J comprise a farm of two hundred and sixty-six 
claim^ districts,' the proceeds of wliich are ex- j acre.s in the valley of tlie Tame. The outihlw of 
pended in a specially organised campaign against tlie two main sewers i-s treated with lime, which 
the rabbits ; and generally good results liave . throws down the Sfilid matters ; and afti r tlm sew- 
followed these operations. There are rnn.s in age has cro‘'Sed a few tanks, the li(iui<l portion 
Tasmania on which a good shot could bag three Hows into the Tome in a comlition much less 


to four hundr<>d bunnies in a day six years .ago, . impure than the water of the river itself. TJie 
but where half-a-dozen could not now be seen in i deposited .sludge amounts to nearly four liundred 
the same time. ! Ions a day. (Jrcat part of this is utilised hy 

Some enterprising individuals have put into j ‘double-digging' of it into the land, three years 
practice the old motto that 'Out of evil cometh ! being required to dig the whole farm. Another 
good,' by buying up the slaughtered hosts of • part i.s converted into Roman cement by General 
rabbits, cooking their bodies, and preserving them j Scott’s process. 

in tins os an article of^food, and preparing their j The results appear to be satishn'tory, for we are 
skins for the market. Nearly hfilf a million rabbit- ; informed that ‘the rj'e-grass grown on the fiirni 
skins were exported from Hobart-Town in 1874, | aveniges from thirteen to fourteen tons an acre 
valued at three thousand seven hundred and ; at eacli cutting, ami several cntlings are obtained 
twenty -five pounds. j each year. Alter eacli cutting the land is im- 

What has been done in Australia and Tasmania | mediately irrigated thoroughly with sewage, and 
ought primd fcicie to be as easily accomjdislied in in about tliree weeks the next crop is generally 
New Zealand. So urgent, however, arc the repre- ready for cutting.’ 

sentations of the farmers — and .so great tlie fear At ManchcHtcr the Health Committee collect 
of the government, which derives a large revenue the excreinentitious iiiatterH and other house-refuse 
from th(». rents paid for land, that tlii.s source of in properly constructed vans, which are cleansed 
income will fail, as the land threatens soon to | after each journey to the yard in the outskirts, 
become worthless— that it is proposed to supple- There the whole mass is sorted ; and what tliat 
ment such measures by a state grant in auf of sorting involves may be judged of from the fact 
^e war against ilie invaders, and by the intro- that the quantity collected each week amounts to 
auction of natural enemies, such as stoats, weasels, about three thousand tons, comprising 'paper, 
ferrets, and hawks ; and means have already one ton ; rags, three tons ; dead dogs, cats, rats, 
bwn taken to send a few of our surjilus stock [guinea-pigs, and other animals, two tons; stable 
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bottles, and classes, eighty tons ; vegetable refuse, 
door-mats, table-covers, floor-cloths, and old straw 
mattresses, one Imndred tons ; fine ashes, one 
thousand two hundred and thirty tons; cinders, 
one thousand four hundred tons.* 

In a communication to the Scientific and Me- 
chanical Society of Manchester, from the Proceed- 
ings of which these particulars arc taken, it is 
further stated that ‘not only is patent manure 
produced, but disinfecting powder, mortar, fuel, 
and other useful commodities, all from the vilest 
refuse ; and another matter for wonder is that all 
this abominable stuff is worked up with so little 
offensive smell arising from it. In ad<lition to 
-these works, there are workshops in which the 
Corporation make their own vans, pails, harness, 
and other requisite appliances for dealing with the 
new system of treating town-refuse.' No coal is 
bought : the ciiulers brought in furnish fuel 
enough for all the furnaces and hcatiim apparatus, 
and for the ‘destructors,’ in which tue absolute 
refuse which formerly piled in huge heaps in 
different parts of the city, is burnt into harmless- 
ness, while the heat is foiniminicated to a neigh- 
bouring ‘concretor.’ ‘The spent fuel,* vre are 
told, ‘ is carted to the mills, and is there converted 
into mortar, a mortjir too of the be^t description, 
as the samples of brickwork built with it abund- 
antly testify.’ Some of the most offensive refuse 
is passed tlirougli the ‘ carbon isers,’ and ‘ is resolved 
into a i)erfectly harmless material.’ IVoui all this 
we learn tliat the art of keejiing a town thorouglily 
clean may be made to occupy u high place among 
the useful arts. 

/ The manufacture of iodine by distillation of 
seaweed, established a few years ago in the isle of 
Tyree, and other parts of the West Highlands, 
still goes on, and as is stated, with tenfold increase. 
The selling price, which used to bo Is, 3d. 
ounce, is now not more than 

In America it has been discovered that the 
canker-worm, which infests fruit-trees to a mis- 
chievous extent, can be effectually checked and 
destroyed by smearing the stem and branches with : 
priiit(!rs’ ink. It is interesting to know tliat there ! 
are two ways in which jirinters’ ink can be made \ 
use of for the suppression of pe.sts. And in France 
experience has proved that the Phylloxera can be 
destroyed by planting red maize between the rows 
of viiie‘». The insects quit the vines and attack 
the maize- roots. 

Meteorologists are well aware of the fact, that as 
a rule the barometer rises and falls twice within 
the twenty-four hours. Wherever observations 
arc made, thi.s movement is seen ; and attenqffs 
have been made to refer it to the intluence of 
tides in the air. But what causes the aerial tide.s ? 
Some observers say magnetism, other.s say heat 
and differences of temperature. Mr Blauford, 
meteorological reporter to the government of 
India, has studied the subject ; and in a com- 
munication to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, he 
remarks : ‘ It appears in a high degree probable 
tliat a great part of the diurnal irregularity of the 
barometric tides is due to the transfer of air from 
land to sea, and vice versd^ and to a similar transfer 
which may be proved to take place between the 
plains and the mountains. But the phenomenon 
IS very complex, and much study imd labour are 
yet required to unravel its elements, consisting as 
they do partly of elastic and reactionary pressure, 


partly of dynamic pressure, and partly of varia- 
tions in the static pressure of the atmosphere* 
'Till this shall have been done, and it shall be 
found, after all, that heat and its efiects are iusuffir 
cient to explain the phenomenon, it seems prema- 
ture to resort to magnetic and electricsd pheno- 
mena for the explanation of the barometric tides.’ 

Amateur meteorologists would do well to remem- 
ber that the trustworthiness of the anemometer as 
a measurer of the force of the wind is seriously 
affected by the presence of trees ; even a single 
tree will exert a disturbing influence. For wind- 
observatinns, the more open the space the better. 
We hear that the Meteorological Office is about to 
filace at a high elevation an anemometer which 
will indicate its work to the observer below by 
telegraph. In the study of the weather, it would 
often be of advantage to know the rate and force 
of the wdiid on the top of St Paul’s or Ben Lomond. 

It had been noticetl that ozone was developed by 
the spray oi water when under prej^sure ; Signor 
Bellucci was thereby induced to niako observations 
at the Falls of Tend ‘to ascertain if ozone was 
I produced by the natural pulverisation of the water, 

[ esp(*cially as he had often noticed there the charac- 
teristic odour of ozone.’ The tests employed corn- 
]>letely demonstrated the presence of ozone, and 
that the quantity varied with the volume of water 
rushing over the Falls. From this result Signor 
Bellucci concludes that wherever water is con- 
verted into powder or spray, whether by a cascade, 
a torrent, or by the rolling of waves, there ozone is 
produced. ‘ It is noteworthy that the air over the 
surface of the ocean is richer in ozone than that 
collected on land. Hence the production of ozone 
may bo due, to the electrical state induced by the 
friction of the minute drops of w’ater against one 
another, wjiich is increased by the mineral matter 
8iispcnde<l or even dissolved in the water.* 

Land flooded by the sea generally remains barren 
many years. The Journal of the Chemical Society 
gives a (Tcrmaii chemist’s explanation of the reason 
why. Tiie laud is charged with too large a pro- 
portion of chlorine sails ; it has a tendency to 
remain damp ; and there is a formation of ferrous 
sulphate, wdiich, as is known, exerts a very pre- 
judicial influence on plant-growth. Land when 
brought into this condition by an inflow of the sea, 
should be drained as quickly as possible, and sown 
with grass or clover and allowed to rest. Experience 
shews that it recovers its fertility sooner if treated 
in this way, than when cultivated all the year 
round as arable land. 

In the course of a lecture on the Motion of 
Waves in Air and Water, by Professor Guthrie, a 
light, hollow india-rubber ball was floated on 
water, and a vibrating tuning-fork was held near 
it. The ball moved towards and followed the 
fork. Why ? Some people might say that the 
fork attracted the ball ; but the lecturer decided 
that attraction had nothing to do with it. Each 
oscillation of a w\ive is followed by a refl.ection : 
in this ciise, the reflection pushed the farther side 
of the ball ; from which the conclusion was drawn 
‘ that there is no such thing os attraction — ^that the 
apjmrent pull will be found to be a push from the 
opposite direction. The approach,’ said Professor 
Guthrie, ‘need not necessarily be called attraction, 
and it is better in all cases to substitute the word 
approach, which is a fact, for attraction, which is 
a theory.’ 
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Mr Siemens’ paper on the Bathometer, which later for every defi^ree of latitude, ^oing northwards, 
we noticed some months ago, is now published in { The coast of Labrador is described as similar to 
the Philosophical Tranaactiom. Objections have | that of Norway, bare and rocky, and cut by fiords, 
been made to the instrument as au indicator of some of which penetrate seventy miles inland, 
the depth of the sea, because the sea-level is A summer cruise along that coast would be an 
disturbed by the attraction of large masses of interesting adventure for some of our yachtsmen, 
land. Mr Siemens answers that he is aware of The Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
the objection ; that the bathometer is not expected does not confine itself exclusivcdy to science, but 
to do more than indicate comparatively small makes itself useful in other ways. One of these 
' variations in total terrestrial attraction, which the ways is fish-culture ; and we find from a recent 
hydrographer or navigator using the instrument Report, that in three years 1873-75, the Institution 
will have to interpret according to the circiim- <listributed forty millions of lish. Among tliose, 
stances of the case. If the zero-point of the instru- shad and two kinds of salmon were the most 
ment varies with the latitude, or in consequence numerous. The distribution is carried on under 
of special geological causes, we must bear in mind the superintendence of Trofessor Baird, an Ameri- 
that these causes are of a permanent character, can naturalist of high repute, 
and that when an ocean has been once surveyed j A recently published part of the Royal Asiatic 
by means of 'the bathometer, the si)ecial local ' Societj^’s Journal contains n report of a meeting 
conditions become observed facts, anti would thus j htdd some months ago in which Sir H. Rawlinson 
serve to increase the value of the bathometer as an j stated that from the further investigations that 
instrument for measuring the depth of the sea | had tjiken place there was reason to btilieve ‘ that 
without the use of the sounding-line. i the llittites were really the chief people interven- 

At a meeting held at Salem, Iklassacliusetts, a j iiig between Egypt and Assyria, and that to them 
lecture on ‘Visible Speech* was delivered by j we owe the intercommunication of the art of those 
Professor Graham Bell, who, by means of the two countries.* 

drum in a human car cut from a dead subject, has , At the same meeting, Professor Monier Williams, 
succeeded Sin producing a phonautograph. The ' in giving an account of his visit to India, mcn- 
ear is placed in the end of an ordinary speaking- tioucd that while there he had heard the learned 
trumpet; on speaking into the trumpet the drum , m(“U speak Sanscrit with astonishing tUicncy ; and 
is set in motion; this mt)ves the style; the style that in his opinion the day is approaching wiieu 
traces the effect on a jdate of smoked glass; and by . Sanscrit will hii as nmeh studied in England as 
means of a ciimera the curves and lines can be ' Greek. 

exhibited to a large number of spectators. The (hie of the English delegates who took pait in 
five vowels make five different curves; and ac- the Jnternationai Stati‘<lical Congress hold Li-'t 
cording to Mr Bell, there is no such thing as a , September at Bu<bi-i\sth, remarks on tin? disul- 
sound or tone pure and simple, but each is a com- vantage umler which the Hungarians lie in their 
posite of a number of tones ; and the wavelets by iNolulion from otlier iiatioiiH by tbeir language, 
which these are produced can also be .shewn on a ' It is a serious obstacle to their development ; ami 
screen. Tables of the various .symbols have been as antijiathies of race prevent their adoption of 
drawn up, and found useful for educational pur- German, he recomnicnds that they should take to 
poses, as was demonstrated by a young deaf and Engli-'b. In tlii^ be says: ‘ TluMe would bo no 
dumb pupil from the Boston Institution, who rac<‘ diflic, ultios, and the us^e of English would aid 


interpreted the symbols at .sight. 


tlie Hungarians in m(»re ways than one, and 


Profes-sor Bell has improved the method devised for them t'l i^retlomiiiance on the Lower D.inube.’ 
by his father, formerly of University C’ollt-ge, If the present eiithUi>iMsm for African travel 
London, for rendering speech visible; and as is should continue, Africa will, before many years arc 
well known, membranes have long been used f(»r over, cease to be an unknown country. Travellers 
experiment? in acoustics. Some of our n*ader? ■ from Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and Portu- 
may remember the experiments of ^Ir W. H. ' gal, are either actually at work or about to com- 
l^rlow, F.R.S., described in bis pa]KT ‘ On the meuce their explorations, in addition to the 
Pneumatic Action which accompanies the Articula- Englishmen who are always pushing their w’ay 
tion of the Human Voice,* read two years ago at , into the interior. And now that Colonel Gordon 
the Royal Society, and published in vol. 22 of their ; (Gordon Pasha) ha.s been appointed by the Khedive 
Proceedings, And within the past few' w’eeks W'c i of Egypt governor of Sudan, faciliti(‘.s for travel 
learn that the telephone has been so far improved j in the equatorial regions may be looked for, and 
that an account of a public meeting was talked , iEthiopia w ill cease to be a niysteiy'. 
into one end of a wire and was difttinctly heard j We are informed that the use of leather belts 
and understood at a distance of eighteen miles. | for transmission of power in factories is nionj 
There is good news for eaters of lish, for tlie . wudely spread in the manufacturing (listricls than 
government of New'foundland have recently ascer- . is iiiiplied in our paragraph on that subject lante, 
tained from the survey made by Professor Hind, ; ]>. G3;, arid that in the Anchor Thread Works at 
under their authority, that the fishing-grounds off ^ Paisley, w'here the belts were adoj^ted four years 
the coast of Labrador cover an area of more than : ago, two thousand five hundred horso-powor are 
seven thousand geographical square miles ; about a ' tran.sniittcd by means thereof. 
thou.sand more than the Newfoundland fisheries. | We take this opportunity of correcting an error 
And there is good pro.**pcct of duration, for the • in our recent article on Austrian Arctic DUcovery, 
^ctic drift brings down infinite quantitie.? of the j Lieutenant PaycFs farthest point north ought to 
infusorial animals on which the cod-fish delight ’ have been 82^ 5' instead of 86® 6'. 
to feed. Owing to the higlicr latitude, the fi.shing [ u-- . - .--r .i rrr—r— 

, Be^h varies from that of Newfoundland ; and it . Printed and Published by W. & U. Chambkrs, 47 Pater- 
' IB found that the cod approach the shore one week j noster Row, London, and 3id2 High Street, £dinbuiioii. 
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THE HIGH-METTLED RACER. 

At Cooke’s well-known travelling Circus there 
may be seen some remarkable performances with 
horses and small ponies that have been trained 
for the purpose. In London, at llcngler’s Cirque, 
as it is called, there is a line stud of horses, which 
commands general admiration. Without depre- 
ciating modern establishments of this kind, our 
recollections go back to Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
near Westminster Bridge, as it used to be thirty 
to forty years ago, under the management of the 
late Mr Ducrow. The feats there performed by 
some of the horses were exceedingly wonderful. 
The animals seemed to possess a degree of human 
intelligence. They were accomplished actors. Their 
powers of simulation with a view to entertain 
spectators went far beyond what any one could 
expect whose knowledge is coniined to the ordi- 
nary class of horses. We will mention a few 
particulars regarding the horses at Astley’s as they 
occur to our memory. 

One evening the performance represented a 
house on lire. All the inhabitants of the dwell- 
ing had managed to escape except a lady in 
an upper story. You saw her at a window 
throwing about her arms wildly, and screaming 
for help. Her appeals to the assembled crowd 
beneath were lieart-reiiding. Tlic firemen could 
not reach her, for the stair was seemingly in a 
blaze, and there was no fire-escape. The spectators 
in the theatre were wrought up to an agony, it 
being but too evident that the poor lady was 
doomed to perish by a painful and violent death. 
In the midst of the commotion, a horse which 
belonged to the lady rushed upon the stage. In 
its stable it had heard the screams of its mistress, 
and hastened to do its best to save her. Without I 
saddle or bridle, it was seen to msh into the house, ! 
and to climb the stair amidst flames and volumes I 
of smoke. It reached the apartment where the 
lady was. She mounted on its back, holding 
by the mane, and the horse descending the stair 
brought her safely to the ground. Prolonged 
shouts of applause rewarded the hazardous exploit. 


The whole thing was a beautiful piece of acting, 
evoking throughout sentiments of pleasure and 
admiration. Nothing hut kindness and long 
training could have made the horse so clever in 
knowing what to do and to do it welL The feat 
was the more surprising as horses usually have a 
dread of fire which is not easily conquered. It 
will be understood that the fire had been so 
adroitly managed as to effect no injury on the 
theatre, and tliat there never had been any real 
danger. 

On another evening at Astley’s a still more 
remarkahlc piece of acting by a white horse 
named Prince, was offered for public entertain- 
ment. It was in a j)lay called the High-mettled 
Racer. The i)lay was in several successive acts, 
and designed to represent different stages of degra- 
dation in the career of a horse from youth to old 
age. The spectacle was painful but touching, and 
unfortunately in too many cases true to nature. 
We shall endeavour to describe some of the scenes. 

When the piece opens, we have a view of an 
English country mansion. In front there are 
several mounted huntsmen in scarlet coats ready 
to set out on a fox-chase. They are waiting till a 
young lady comes out of the mansion to accompany 
them. We see the lady, who is properly equipped 
for riding, descend the steps at the doorway, and 
by the aid of a groom mount a young and beauti- 
fully shaped white horse that is in readiness for 
her. She speaks to it affectionately, and calls it 
her dear Prince. Tlic elegant form of the animal, 
its proud bearing, its glossy coat, and the spirited 
way it prances about, excite general admiration. 
After a little galloping to shew its paces, the horse 
with its fair rider goes off with the huntsmen and 
houuds in pursuit of a fox — that was also a taught 
actor in its way — which leads the party through 
a variety of difficulties, such as climbing up rocks, 
leaping over hedges, and so forth, tiU at length, 
when on the point of being run down, it dashes 
into the cottage of a poor old woman, who humanely 
gives it shelter. She takes up the fo.x lovingly in 
her arms, and saves it from seemingly impending , 
destruction. That may be called the first stage* 
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hi the horn's career, during which Prince was 
well attend^e^ to and happy. 

At the beginning of next act, the horse is to 
appearance several yean oldn*, and is no longer fit 
for racing or hnntmg. Ihe lady, its first owner, 
had from some circumstances been compelled to 
part with it From its swiftness in running, it 
had been purchased to run at celebrated horse- 
races, at which it had on several occasions won 
prizes, and its sprightliness obtained for it the 
name of the High-mettled Kacer. After this it 
was transferred from one owner to another, always 
in a descending scale, until poor Prince is seen 
in the condition of a cab-horse in the streets of 
London. It has somewhat the look of its former 
state, but is terribly broken down in figure and 
spirit Its plump and glossy appearance is gone. 
It is dirty and dejected. It hangs its head droop- 
ingly down. Its ribs shine through its skin. Its 
joints are stiff. It stands on three legs, with the 
other leg resting on the point of the foot, just as 
we see cab-horses trying to rest their aching limbs 
when standing in a row for hire. What a wretched 
downcome from that w*hich Prince had enjoyed in 
‘ life's young dream I * There awaits it, however, a 
still lower depth of misery. 

In the following act, Prince is reduced to the 
forlorn condition of drawdog a sand-cart, when it 
can hardly draw its own legs after it. To appear- 
ance, it is half-starved. A child offers it a few 
straws, which it is glad to eat It seems to be 
little better than skin and bone. Tlie cart in 
which it is 3 ^oked belongs to a rude jobber whose 
object is to wring the utmost possible work out of 
the animal before selling it to be killed. A feeling 
of horror and compassion thrills through the 
spectators. They can hardly believe they are only 
looking at a plaj", for the simulation is perfect. 
Staggering along with its draught under the cruel 
urging of the whip, the moment arrives when 
•Prince can go no further. ItvS unhappy span of 
life is terminated. It suddenly drops down under 
its weary load — to die, and be relieved of all its 
tronbles. Unyoked from the cart, and relieved of 
its harness, there it is stretched out, with a crowd 
of idlers about it, seemingly at the last gasp, and 
offering in its fate a dreadful instance of unde- 
served cruelty to animals. * Man's inhumanily Iw 
man makes countless thousands nionni.' Quite 
true ; but, alas, inhumanity to man is nothing in 
comparison with the inhumanity which is reck- 
lessly exercised towards the horse. 

There is a concluding scene in the life of the 
horse we have been describing, which must on no 
account be omitted. While lying in the street in 
its death-struggle, and when preparations w'ere 
making to drag it off to the shambles, a lady w’ho 
is passing recognises the dying animal as being her 
favourite horse Prince, which she had ridden years 
ago at the fox-chase. At the same time the poor 
beast faintly lifting its head, recognises its old 
mistress, and with failing eyes seems to implore 
her comnassion. In a state of distraction, the lady 
kneels down, takes the horse's head in her lap, 
speaks to it consolingly, and once more calls it 
her dear Prince. Oh, what she would not do to 
revive the dying animal, and give Prince a new 
lease of existence ! Just at this juncture, in the 
manner of the old plays, when something snper- 
• natural was required to got over a serious 
'eulty, a sylph-like >>eing in the character of a 


benevolent fairy appeara on the stage carrying a 
magic wand. Her mission, she says, being to 
redress wrong, she touches the dying horse with 
the wand and bids it rise. In an instant Prince 
starts np from its recumbent position, and to the 
delight and amazement of everybody, it is as 
fresh, plump, glossy, and beautiful as when it went 
out with the hounds in the fox-chase. The lady 
springs upon its back, and off Prince' goes at a 
.splendid gallop. The applause was, of course, 
immense 1 

Perhaps in the whole annals of horsemanship 
there was never demonstrated a more wonderfiu 
case of acting. The horse had all along been 
feigning for public amusement. It had feigned 
to be a cab-horse. It had feigned to be tired 
when it stood on three legs. It feigned to be 
dying when it dropped down in the sand-cart. 
The whole affair was a piece of simulation, and 
by means of some adventitious aid in discolour- 
ing the skin, the deception was complete. A hasty 
rub w’ith a cloth puts it all to rights ; and instead 
of dying, Prince gallops off in the consciousness of 
liaving performed a brilliant piece of acting. 

What we have narrated from recollection will 
assist in illustrating the natural intelligence of the 
horse, and the extent to which it can be educated 
by patient and gentle training. Harsh treatment 
would be all a mistake. Words kindly spoken, 
some small reward in the shape of a mouthful 
of what is agreeable — a trifling sweetmeat, for 
instance — will work wonders in forming the char- 
acter of the horse, and teaching it to perform any 
required feat. We have always tbooght that 
an impressive moral lesson w.os conveyed in the 
play of the Higb rnettlcd Kacer. n. c. 


THE LAST OF THE IIADDONS. 

CJIAPTL’Il XVII.— MRS TIPI'EU TO THE EK8CDE. 

There was the gravest reason for anxiety respect- 
ing J-iliari's luturt*. Marian at lier very best, and 
with the strongest motive for making luT-^d f agree- 
able to LilnoC ba«l never lu'cn a coiupaiiiou for 
her ; ainl ii(n\ ! Wouhl it be possibK' f'j Lilian 
to remain at Fairview for o\en the tbrei: or four 
months until Thilip's return ? I had very grave 
doubts upon the jxiiiit. 

That Marian Avas better than she had appeared 
when she first became acf|Uiiiid.ed with her good 
fortune, 1 am bound to acknowledge. Although 
she had at first seen the question entirely from 
one point of view, it presently became evident 
that she was not lacking in a certain kind of 
good-natur(‘, which, in my prejuilice against her, I 
had not given her credit for being capable of. 
Evidently she now meant to be kind and con- 
siderate, and to act generously, according to her 
light. Indeed I think she fiattered herself that 
nothing could be more amiable and generous than 
was her denicurtOur towards Lilian, the morning 
after the revelaiiun hud been made. If Lilian found 
her,graciou.sne8s hard to bear, she did not bhuoae 
Marian for it. She came to meet Lilian with a 
kiss, as the latter entered the breakfast-room, and 
was altogether a great deal more than usually affec- 
tionate in her morning greeting. Moreover, she 
made some effort to keep her delight, at the dis- 
covery which had been made, aa much out of sight 
as possible. 
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As ^ it was only in Marianas Altered beamtg 
towarda the aervaats .that the effect which the | 
change in her position had upon her could be 
Been. She had many a time expressed her opinion 
that Lilian was not suffidently dignified in her 
bearing towards her inferiors, and she was now 
shewing us what she considered to be the proper' 
deportment of a mistress ; though the effect was 
somewhat marred by their reception of it 

But it did me real good to see the fealty of one 
and all to Lilian. That Marian should at once 
pass to the head of the table was, I suppose, under 
the circumstances, to be expected ; and neither 
Mrs Tipper nor Lilian appeared in the slightest 
degree annoyed by it ; both, perhaps, too much 
absorbed to care where they sat But I was some- 
what amused to find th^t the arrangement of the 
breakfast things was swiftly altered; and so far 
as the replacing the urn, cups and saucers, and so 
forth went, where Lilian sat was made the head 
of the table. Marian looked very indignant and 
rather foolish ; but she could not very well protest 
at that moment. 

1 am afraid I did a little enjoy witnessing her 
mortification, when Mariiiii found that Lilian was 
treated with as much deference as though she 
were a queen, and invariably served before herself. 
Saunders, indeed, made quite a demonstration of 
obeying Lilian’s slightest glance ; whilst the new 
power was very indiflerently waited upon by his 
subordinate. It was ncmise giving orders ; Saunders 
was deaf and dumb and blind, so far as Marian 
was conrerned. He couhl not, and would not, 
look over her indecent haste in stepping into 
his hf‘loved young mistress’s place ; and as 1 
afterwards found, lie had made up hih mind to 
leave Faiivicw immediately the change that had 
taken place was made known ; and having Lilian 
to refer to for a cliaractcr, w*as independent of 
Marian’s patronage, and took delight in shewing 
that he Avas. 

Lilian’s past kindness to them w'aa lieginning to 
bear fruit amongst Uu servants. Every one in the 
hous** scometl desirens to prove their lore and 
sympitlliy witii hor now. lJ?he had informed me 
that she meant to lose no time in junting Marian 
in po.ssessioii, and very (piickly proved that she 
was in earnest. As sotai a.s we h.iu were alone 
together in the morning-room, du- qu'«'t]y began, 
looking a great deal more sell jios't than the 
Lilian of yestf.rday : 

‘ I do not know^ prcoiscly what has to oe done ; 
but 1 suppose soiui, Jeg.u lOJin has to he gone 
through to put you iu po'.sesMOi oh— your —rights, 
Marian ; I have thercfcae telegraphed lor the .sob- 
citor. He will tell you wh i1 has t« in done ; 
and I hope it may be got through s quickly os 
possible, for all our sakes.’ 

‘Well, dear, 1 leave .ill that to you. I don’t 
wont to hurry you nr. one comd hohave more 
kindly about it Ilian you have, for I'm sure it 

must be dreadful to have to give up all But 

there; of course you will live here with me/ 
added Marian, in an outburst of good-nature. ‘I’ll 
give you as much as you meant to give me, 
and’ 

‘Pray’ 

‘ But 1 must say it, dear. I am not going to 
forget all your kindness to me. Ho one shall be 
able to say that 1 have not behaved generously.’ 

‘I am sure you mean well,’ returned Lilian , 


i^nkiag neiwou8|[y under the genemitlf. ^Bat 
I do not as yet quite know what 1 sjhffi do* 0i 
course Auntie and Mary and I must 
and we none of us onind being pooor. Pedtaps 
Mary and 1 could try opening a little school?’-— 
with a glance towards me. 

‘We shall contrive to get on very well, dearie/ 
was cheerful little rejoinder. 

Manan was about to protest ; but Lilion gravely 
went on : ‘ If 1 con in any way do without accepting < 
your — kindness, you must excuse my saying ttu^ 
prefer indej>endence.’ 

No mention, I believe no thought of Arthur 
Trafford in connection with her future li£e. She 
seemed to realise that if he had not already 
deserted her he would do so very shortly ; it was 
only a question of time. 

‘Oh, you mustn’t talk like that, you Imow!’ 
said Hlarian ; ‘ you mustn’t, really. It sounds like 
pride ; and why should you be too proud to take 
an allowance, when 1 was not ? At anyrote yon 
must, and shall, take as much as Pa used to allow 
me — two hundred a year, you know ;* with the mr 
of feeling that she was acting very largely. 

‘ Please excuse me now ; I have something to 
attend to up-stairs/ said Lilian, moving towards 
the door. ‘ Come, Mary.’ 

1 promptly rose to accompany her. Marian 
looked as though her good-nature was becoming 
exhausted. 

I ‘ Oh, by-the-bye, stop a moment. Miss Haddon. 

I shall nut be in need of a companion ; at least, if 
I have one, I should like to choose for myself ; so 
j perhaps, under the circumstances, you will not 
! require a long notice. You couldn’t expect it ; 

I and' 

‘ T shall not require any notice whatever from 
you/ was my cheerful rejoinder. ‘My engage- 
ment M^as with Miss Farrar.’ 

‘ You ioigct I .am Miss Farrar,’ 

‘You will very often have to put up with iny^ 
forgetfulness upon that point while I remain at 
Fair view/ was my mental comment. But I gravely 
infonned her that she need have no fears about 
my being troublesome in any way. 

"Mrs Tipper had been silent during our conver- 
sation, apparently thinking over some little plan 
of her own ; but she rose at once to accompany 
Lilian and me, no way deterred by Marian’s pro- ■ 
tests. For the first time 1 noticed a quiet dignity 
I iu her bearing, which sat extremely well upon her, 

1 as siie said ; ‘ My place is by the side of my dear 
j Lihan.’ 

As I had expected, an early train brought 
Arthur Trafford, eager to recommence his efforts 
to persuade Lilian to fall in with his wishes ; and 
perh.aps not Avithout hope that, now she had had 
lime to re.alise Avhat the giving up would mally be, 
he AA'ould find her more plastic in his hands. As 1 
have said, such as it was, his love was sincere — only 
one thing seemed worse than losing her ; and he 
would not lose her without a desperate straggle. 
He came, prepared to exert all to- .powers of 
persuasion. Her firmness, or obstinai^ as .he 
chose to call it, had quite taken him by anrpriae, 
and he could not as yet believe in it» being more 
inclined to ascribe it to temper t\iKn to conviction. 
He met with a little rebuff in the outset, in her 
unAvillingness to see him alone. He had been 
shewn into the library, where she was sitting with • 
Mrs Tipper and me ; and in reply to his invitation * 
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to go ehsewherOf Ao bad lonmkitired something 
about jnefextiiig to temain Am. As he could 
not very vreVL request MiS Ti{^r and me to leave 
them, and we ou^Ves made no attempt to do so, 
having, in fac^ exeh^ged a glance which meant 
not leaviUg Lilian without oraers, he was obliged 
to put up with OUT presence. 

He found her quite as unmanageable upon the 
one point as she had been the evening before ; 
and in his disappointment and mortification, laid 
bare his own motives more than he was conscious 
of doing. And terrible as it was for lier at the 
moment, I was even glad she sliould see him as he 
really was. Better that her love should be killed 
at one blow, since it had to be killed, than by 
the slow torture which a more gradual unveiling 
ivould have entailed. 

As she shrank back, gazing at him with dilated 
eyes and white face, I knew that ^»ie had at last 
awakened to the truth. This was not the hero 
she had worshipped — a man whose capacity for ^ 
doing great deeds only lacked opportunity for its 
development. He could not help shewing us . 
what it was which he most felt the loss of. j 

Then he was impolitic enough to attack me . 
before her ; something more than insinuating that i 
I was the marplot who had come between him ; 
and bis happiness. In his heat, he ccuikl not ' 
perceive that if I were really what he accused me i 
of being, he was paying Lilian a very bad com- 
pliment in declaring tliat she was completely 
under my influence. 

* You cannot deny that you have encouraged her 
iu this ! * he angrily exclaimed, turning upon me. 

* You dare not say that you have not ! * | 

* I dare to say that I honestly think slic has | 
done what is right, and woiild do it though the ' 
whole world turned its back upon her ; and I am j 
proud to be considered her friend, Mr TralFord.' 

* My only one ! * sobbed Lilian, clinging to me. ' 

# ‘ No, indeed. Every one who respects truth ' 

and unselfishness, must be your friend, dear 
Lilian.’ j 

‘I am sure Ikfrs Tipper Mill be more open to 
reason !’ he hotly ejaculated, turning towards her, i 
as she sat regarding him very attentively. ‘ You, i 
madam, will not, 1 am sure, desire to see your 
brother’s wishes so disregarded.’ ! 

But he had revealed himself to her as well as ! 
to us, and found Mrs Tipper also was on Lilian’s | 
side. Indeed she came out quite grandly. If, as ’ 
I suspected, he had hitherto attributed lier amia- ! 
bility to want of character, lie could do so no longer, j 
She was worthy of being Lilian’s aunt ; and not j 
at all unlike her niece, allowing for the difference 
in early training. There M-as a grave quiet dignity 
in her tone and bearing as she expressed lier entire 
approval of the step Lilian hod taken, which 
appeared to quite take him by surprise. 

‘ I thought you loved Lilian, Mrs Tipper.’ 

‘ I do love her; Mr Trafford ; more than ever, 
Eincc she has shewn me that not even her love 
for you can turn her aside from doing what she 
believes to be right.’ 

But its being right was just what he would not 
for a moment allow, and he again and again went 
over the same arguments, now pleading, now re- 
viling, still unwilling to believe in the utter 
uiselessness of it all. ‘ It w^as all very well now, 
in the first flush, of thinking she was doing a 
generous action ; but how would it be by-and-oy, 


when she found herself pennQeas and depead^t 
upon the bounty of another, and that othar 
Marian Reed? A nice thing to be patronised 
and walked over by a girl like that !’ and 
forth, in the one-sided, unreasoning way with 
which people who have a special end in view are 
apt to talk, basing his arguments upon the conse- 
quences nmich might ensue from the act, instead 
of upon the right or wrong of committing it. 

*My dear Lilian will not be dependent upon 
Miss— Marian’s bounty, nor will she be penniless 
or homeless, Mr Trafford,’ said Mrs Tipper. ‘ I 
did not like to mention it until T was quite sure ; 
but I have made iiKpiiries, and Mr Markham tells 
me that the two hundri'd a year M’hich was placed 
to my account was settled upon mo by my brother 
after my hiisband’s death., I recollect Jacob tell- 
ing me, Avhen I first came to live at Fairview, 

; that he liad inafle me independent ; hut I did not 
I understand it as I do now. Of course ray dear 
‘ Lilian and Mary will share it with me/ 

What a relief it was to hear tliis, fin* Lilian’s 
, .«;ake. It had been so painful to think of her being 
j obliged to be dependent upon Marian, even for a 
. lime. And how hearty, though at the inomciit i 
I only expressed by a look, was my gratitude to the 
I dear little woman for her kindness and roii'^idera- 
' tion for me. She di«l not know that I only needed 
i her love. I had received fifty pounds for my 
salary, and that M*ould more than sullice to keep 
me until Philip’s return ; but it did me real good 
to know that slie M*as not aware of my prospects, 
M'heii she so generously included me M'itli Lilian 
ill the offer of a home. 

I Lilian got through llie pitiful scene M'ith her 
quondam lover belter, on tlie M'hole, than she had 
done the night before. Hi*^ threat, once more used 
in the heat (»f the moment (I did not give him 
credit for seriously entertaining the idea, as yet), 
to tin* effect that her n^'t would part tliein, was 
acquiesced iu ; not angrily, nor defiantly - with no 
attempt to conceal the pain it cost her, but ac- 
quiesced in. He might come again and again and 
threaten as he pleased ; it M^oiild be no use now. 
Moreover, I had the comfort of believing that, 
bitter as the suffering M'as to her, it M'ould not bo 
of long duration, Tlnmgh she as yet know it not, 
he had not the power to shadow her future life. 

In truth he was likely to suffer a great deal more 
than she was. Say what he might, he estimated 
lier more highly than he had ever done before. 
The very decision which he so complained of 
raised her in his estimation ; whilst all the 
glamour was gone from him in her eyes now. 

He left no stone unturned whilst it was still not 
too late, and brought his sister to assist him. Both, 

I saw, attiibuted a great deal of blame to me in 
the matter ; and both M’cre now candid enough to 
give more expression to their antagonism than 
they had previously done. But their antagonism I 
had no right whatever to complain of, since my 
estimation of them was not higher than theirs of 
me. 

Mra Chichester was in a somewhat awkward 

E osition. She had the {praveat reasons for doing 
er best to further her brother’s wishes, and was 
at tho same time very desirous of keeping in 
Robert Wentworth’s good graces. All her diplo- 
matic powers M'ere brought into play ; and she nad 
the mortification of perceiving that it was all to 
no purpose. It was almost amusing to see her 
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asstiring Hr Wentwoith, with tearful ejee and 
I clasped hands, that whatever others might thinlc, 

I she meant to uphold her dearest Iiilian ; in 
contrast with certain little speeches addressed 
to Marian, which occasionally met my ears. One 
I thing W’as evident, she did not wish to get out of 
favour with the new power. 

Hiere was no fencing between the two men. A 
sharp hand-to-hand encounter for a few moments, 

! and then friendship lay dead. Robert Wentworth 
had spoken his mind ; and the other had declared 
that from thenceforth all friendship was over 
between them. 

Arthur Trafford was in some measure perhaps 
to be pitied, at this crisis of his life. Enervated 
by a life of luxury and indolence, he probably 
lacked the power to put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and try to earn a living for himself and ! 
Lilian. Supposing the idea to have crossed his | 
mind, and he was not so utterly worthless that it 
may not have done so, lie must have realised 
what terribly uphill work it would be to com- 
mence the struggle for a livelihood at eight-and- 
twenty, and witli no special aptitude or prepara- 
tion for any jirofession. He had lost all : the girl 
he loved ? her fortune, and his friend ; and I wdll 
do him the justice to *say that the loss of Robert 
AVentwortli’s friendship w’as no light trouble to 
him, though he himself had cast it off. He was 
a poorer man than I had imagined him to be ; 
having, in fact, lived upon the principal of the 
small sum left him by his fathei*, and depending 
upon his marriage with Lilian for future supply. 

^ 1 was heartily glad when the matter w’as iii Mr 

Markham’s hand, and so far placed beyond dis- 
pute ; after wdiich wc w'ere for a short time left 
undisturbed by Arthur Trafford and his sister. 
But one visitor made her ttpi»earance at Fairview, 
W'ho occasioned Marian not a little niortiiication, 
of which 1 >vas an unwilling witness. It W'as the 
third morning after the discovery had been made 
known. Lilian, who spent most of her time in 
her owm room with Mrs Tipper, had asked me to 
bring her a book from the drawing-room. I 
entered the room, and had just reached the table 
W'bere I was to lind the book, when the sound of 
half-suppressed sobbing warned jnc that 1 -was 
intruding upon some one ; and glancing round, 

I was astonished to see Marian seated on one of 
the couches, and the tigurc of a homely-lookiiig 
woman kneeling at her feet, with her hands raised 
as if in supplication, and tears streaming from her 
eyes. In another moment I recognised ^Mrs Trait ; 
and hastily catching up the book 1 wanted, 
turned to quit the room, quite as much averse to 
intrude as they could desire me to be. But Mrs 
Pratt had recognised me, and entreated me to stay 
and try to help her. 

‘You are the lady who came wdth Miss Farrar 
that day. Do, pray ma’am, try wdiat you can to 
persuade Miss Reed not to injure tlie dear young 
lady, who has been so good to her.’ 

‘I am afraid I have no power to do so, Mrs 
Pratt,* I returned. 

‘Really, aunt, I little thought this would be 
the consequence of my telling you about my good 
fortune. It doesn’t seem natural to take it in that 
way, it really doesn’t ! I made sure you had come 
to see the jdace and congratulate me, and I hod 
you shewn in here on purpose that you might see 
for yourself. But instead of being glad, you behave 


wanting me to give it all 
Uus Haddon too ! ’ , , 

‘ Yon know what 1 have told you ; Mibi 
better of it, Miss Reed, dear.* ' 

I had reached the door again, when Mn Prat^ir 
words caused me to pause, my pulses throbbing^ a 
little more rapidly than ususd. What if there 
were in truth some bar to Marian’s right, and Mrs 
Pratt knew it ? 1 waited. 

‘ What you have told me is no reason for giving 
up what belongs to me,’ angrily returned Marion. 
‘And I must once more remind you that I am 
liliss Farrar now.’ 

‘ It is a reason, and a good one, I have told you 
why your mother w'ould never have mode use of 
that paper; and if you turn against that sweet 
young lady, who was so good to you, nothing but 
sorrow will come of it’ 

‘It’s all nonsense saying Ma would not have 
I made use of it. How could she, when Pa had the 
I paper in his own possession ? ’ 

‘I believe he only had it amongst the letters 
and papers she wished to be sent him after her 
death. She would never have used it if she had 
known it was legal, because — you force me to say 
so — she knew that she was not worthy to be 
called his wife !’ 

‘You are very cruel and wicked to say such 
things ; and you shall not go on ! * ejaculated 
Marian, with flaming cheek.s. ‘ A pretty sister you 
must be to talk in that way ! ’ 

Mrs Pratt wrung her hands, crying bitterly : ‘ I 
loved her through it all ; she knew I did ; and I 've 
done my duty by you ; but I cannot see that 
dear young lady turned out of house and home, 
without 

‘Good gracious, aunt, how you talk ! As 
though I were going to turn her out of house and 
home, when Miss Haddon knows how generously I 
have behaved, if she would acknowledge it !’ 

I took Mrs Pratt’s hand in mine, and looking 
into her eyes, solemnly asked : ‘ Will you tell me 
the truth, Mrs Pratt ? AVas there anything in 
your sister’s life which prevented her marriage 
with Mr Farrar being a legal one ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say so much as that, Miss — she wasn’t 
married to anybody else ; but he knew, and 
she knew, that she was not w'orthy to claim a 
wife’s ’ 

‘ That’s quite enough, aunt,* interrupted Marian. 

‘ They arc my riglits ; and I ’ve told you over and 
over again that i don’t mean to give my rights up. 
It looks as if you were envious of my good fortune 
— it really docs. Not that it will make any differ- 
ence to me in what 1 mean to do by-and-by,’ sbe 
added largely. ‘I intend to make you and Mr 
Pratt a handsome allowance; and some of these 
days Susy shall come down and see Fairview.’ 

‘ Not a penny ; your uncle and me wouldn’t 
take a penny of the money, if we were starving ! * 

‘Ah, you will think better of it by-and-by,’ 
complacently returned Marian. ‘And you won’t 
find that I shall draw back from my word. Your 
behaviour to-day w'on’t make any difference to 
me, though some people vrouldu’t notice you again 
after it.’ 

. Mra Pratt drew her shawl about her with 
trembling hands, and turned towards the door. 

‘ Don’t go away like that, aunt You haven’t 
seen anything. Let me shew you the conserva- 
tory, and the ’ 
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But Mn Plratt hurried cmt of the room, and was 
gone before Marian could prevent her. The latter 
stood for a moment looking doubtfully at me, 
then said a little consciously : ^ I suppose it 's no 
use asking you not to mention what aunt said, 
Miss Haddon ? * 

* It would be no use, if my mentioning it would 
be of service to Lilian,' I replied. * But as I 
do not wish to give her unnecessary pain, I will 
not t^ her^— at anyrate for the present.' 

‘Nor Mis Tipper V 

‘ No ; unless 1 at any time see more neces- 
sity for telling her than 1 do now,' I said, Os I 
quitted the room. 

I was not a little disturbed by what Mrs Pratt 
had revealed. It seemed doubly hard that Lilian's 
mother should be displaced by a woman whom 
her own sister acknowledged to be unworthy of 
the name of wife. In iny anxiety, I put a few 
cautious words to Mr Markham in a lew minutes' 
tHe-d-iite I contrived during one of his visits ; but 
I only got a few cautious words in return, and the 
information that the Scotch marriage was un- 
doubtedly a Wal one. 

Meantime 1 was more than once obliged to 
remind Marian that she was not mistress of Fair- 
view until the legal formalities were gone through 
which should put her in possession. She had at 
once commenced to assume the dignity of the posi- 
tion, and did not hesitate to call the servants to 
order when they became too openly oblivious of 
it. Nor, indeed, did she hesitate to point it out to 
Lilian, when the latter for a moment forgot the 
change in her position, an<l gave some little order 
to tlm servants. But with Lilian it was only a 
momentary and quite natural forgetfulness. Iler 
reign had hitherto been so supreme and undis- 
puted at Fairview, that she could not all at once 

g it aeoustomed to the altered aspect of affairs, i 
at her apologies were very graciously accepted. | 
‘ Don't say a word, dear ; it 's a wonder you , 
don't foiget oftener. And I 'm sure no one could . 
be nicer than you are about it, no one ! ’ And she | 
was candid enough to add : ‘ I 'm not sure that I ; 
should have taken it so well as you do myself, | 
though I know how to behave as well os most ! 
peo^e ; and no one shall say I can't be generous ■ 
now.’ I 

I believe that she did honestly try to be what | 
she considered generous. But her conception of 
generoaity ! Poor Lilian found Marian’s genero- 
sity and good-nature a great deal liarder to bear 
than ]^r xeveises just now. 

A WALK ACROSS AFRICA. 

After the first Livingstone Search Expedition | 
in Africa had come to an untimely end, a second ; 
was fitted out with the surplus funds remaining j 
from the original subscriptions, which was ‘in- 
tended to be placed entirely under the orders of 
Dr Livingstone, for the purpose of supplementing 
his great discoveries.' The command of this ex- 
pedition wa9 conferred upon Lieutenant Cameron, 
R.N., who had more than once volunteered to t^e 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society for em- 
ployment in Africa, had already spent three years 
on the east coast, and had studied the Soahili 
lan^age. He left England m rmU for Zanzibar 
on the 30th November 1872, accompanied by i 
an old messmate in the person of Dr Dillon ; | 


and the public have already been made aware 
of the salient points of his journey ; of the dLtera* 
tion in his plans necessitated by the death of 
Idvingstone; of the death of two of his com- 
panions, and the return of the third from Unyan- 
yemb4 ; of his solitary advance to IJjiji for the 
purpose of recovering some papers of Livingstone's, 
left there by him before his last, fatal jonmey ; 
and of his return in April 1876, after an absence 
of three years and four months, after having pex^ 
formed the hitherto unprecedented feat of travers- 
ing tropical Africa from east to west Thus the 
way has been paved for the appearance of the 
tw'o volumes now before us,* which contain a full 
account of the whole expedition, of the peculiari- 
ties of the country, and of the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. 

If the reader will open an ordinary map of 
Africa, he will find to the westward of the great 
I lakes a blank extending from the * equator to 
about twelve degrees south, indicative of an almost 
I entirely unexplored country. This, roughly speak- 
; ing, may be called the basin of the river Congo, 

I which probably drains all or nearly all of that 
I enormous area. If he will then consult the map 
j which accompanies these volumes, and will trace 
j the route of their intrepid author, he will find 
i that after leaving Nyangw6 it traverses a most 
! important and hitherto completely unknown por- 
! tion of this district — namely, the water-shed 
j separating the two great river systems of the 
I Congo and Zambesi. In this as well as in his 
' careful circumnavigation of Lake Tanganyika to 
the south of Ujiji, and in the evidence he 
! brings confirmative of the river Liialaba being 
the Conj^o, the principal geographical value of bis 
I discoveries may be said to rest. Even those who 
have not made the physical features of Africa an 
especial study cannot ^l to follow the author in 
the few but lucid remarks he makes on this 
subject, especially if they will consult lus map, 
which not only clearly marks the different water- 
sheds, but contains a horizontal section of his 
route, shewing at a glance the configuration of 
the country. It is not, however, our desire to 
enlarge upon the scientific resulto of his expedi- 
tion, though they must not be alto^mther lost 
sight of, but to tollow him through the experi- 
ences he recounts in these pages. 

Zanzibar was reached without incident, except 
the addition of another European to the party in 
the person of Lieutenant C. Murphy, R.A., who 
volunteered at Aden, and on obtaining pexmiaiion 
from the military authorities, followed them by 
I next mail. The difficulties of getting together 
! men and necessaries were enormous— although 
tliey were fortunate, os they thought at the tune, 
iu securing the services of Bombey, ‘ the chief of 
Speke's faithfuls,' though he did not ultimately 
prove of as much service as had been expected — 
and were enhanced by their having arrived simul- 
taneously with Sir Bn^le Frere, to whose mission 
they were supposed to be attached, a belief which 
occasioned ‘numerous vexatious troubles and enor- 
mous expense.’ At last, however, they left Zan- 
zibi^r on February 2, 1873, in two hired dhows for 

* Acrou Africa. By Vomey Lovott Cameron, O.B., 
D.O.L, Commandor Bwal Navy, Gold Medallist Royal 
Qoographical Society, he. Two vols. with numorons 
Bliutrations. London : Daldy, Ishister, k 06., S6 Ludgato 
Hill 1877. 
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Bagamoyo, *the principal point of departure for 
caxaTone l>onnd to TJnyanjemli^ and the countriefi 
beyond.’ Here pagazi or porters, and aakari or 
soldiers, had to l>e hired ; out they proved ve^ 
slow in engaging themselves ; and it was not till 
after considerabre delay had ^en experienced that 
a start was effected. Before they finally left, 
another volunteer joined the expedition — Robert 
Moffat, a grandson of Dr Moffat and a nephew of 
Dr Livingstone, who on hearing of it, had sold a 
sugar plantation in Natal ^ which formed his sole 
inheritance/ atiH had hastened to offer his services. 

On his arrival, Cameron determined to push on 
at once with Dillon and such men as were already 
on the spot, leaving Murphy and Moffat to follow 
with the rear division of the caravan. The country 
through which they marched consisted of ‘ rolling 
grass-land interspersed with belts of timber, and 
every now and then small knolls crowned with 
clumps of -trees and shrubs;* and as they got 
farther from the coast small lagoons made their 
appearance, ‘in which beautiful large blue-and- 
white water-lilies grew.* Before they reached the 
Usagara Mountains, which form the first elevation 
after leaving the coast, the country became ‘ well 
cultivated, and dotted with numerous hamlets 
peeping out of woods and bosquets.’ While close 
to Kis^mo they met with baobab-trees for the first 
time ; gigantic representatives of the vegetable 
kingdom, whose smallest twigs are ‘ two or three 
inches in circumference, and their forms of the 
most grotesque ugliness.* indeed the sceneiy of 
this part of Africa is as highly spoken of by 
Lieutenant Cameron as by former travellers ; he 
says: ‘ It was so delightful that we scarcely thought 
of fatigue.* 

After passing the Usagara range, the travellers 
came to ‘ a vast expanse of mud with two or tliree 
troublesome morasses on the western side,’ known 
as the Makata Swamp, in crossing which ^ un- 
toward incident occurred, which resulted in Dr 
Dillon having a severe attack of fever and dysen- 
tery, which confined him to his bed for three 
wee^ While Cameron was thus detained, bad 
news reached him from those in the rear. Both 
Murphy and Moffat had suffered from several 
attacks of fever, and the latter was very ilL Tide 
was on the 16th May ; and on the 26th the party 
under their command arrived, but with only one 
of the Europeans— Moffat was dead : the first 
victim claim^ by the insatiable African climate, 
and another name added to the long and noble 
list of those who have sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of exploration and the suppression of the 
slave-trada 

A few days after the receipt of this sad intelli- 
pnee, the expedition moved forward, though 
Murphy was only partially recovered and the 
author was very lame. Their road lay through a 
mountainous country, in the dips and valleys 
among which the mparamusi tree was observed. 
This is one of ‘ the noblest specimens of arboreal 
beauty in the world, having a towering shaft some- 
times fifteen feet in diameter and one hundred and 
forty feet high,, with bark of U tender yellowish 

O crowned by a spreading head of dark foliage.* 
y afterwards tney enfered the kingdom of 
Ugogo, ‘a dried-up country with occasional huge 
masses of granite, and the stiff Euphorbia clinging 
to their sides.’ The inhabitants of this district 
were reputed to be a brave and warlike race; 


but Lieutenant Cameron found them ‘the veriest 
cowards and poltroons it is possible to conceive.’ 
They are easilV distinguished from other Ixibes 
the custom of piercing their ears and enloiEging, 
the lobes to an enormous size ; ‘ in fact the eac 
of a Mgogo answers much the same purpose as 
a pocket to people indulging in wearing appareL’ 
At this time, as during the whole journey, much 
trouble was experienced from the idleness of the 
I men, who were also ‘ constantly grumbling and 
growling and there is no doubt, as Cameron i 
afterwards discovered for himself, that they were 
treated with too much consideration, and as is 
almost invariably the case, took advantage of 
their master’s kindness. 

In the centre of Ugogo is a broad depression 
known as Kanyenyd, ruled over by a chief named 
Mogomba, who is mentioned by Burton in 1857, I 
and is said by the natives to be over three hun- 
dred years of age and to be cutting his fourth 
set of teeth. Lieutenant Cameron believes this 
ancient chieftain to be in truth ‘considerably 
over a century/ as his grandchildren were gray 
and grizzled ; and it is an undoubted fact that 
the natives of Africa under favourable condi- 
tions attain to an extremely old age. The price 
of provisions in this district was enormous ; 
‘eggs, milk, and butten were more expensive i 
than in England;’ the natural result of the con- < 
tinual passage of caravans and the few wants of 
the natives, who having no use for money, decline 
to part wuth their food except at exorbitant rates, 
as soon as their modest requirements in the shape 
of cloth and beads arc temporarily satisfied. 

Unyanyembe, the first stage of the journey, was 
at length reached ; and the expedition was veiy 
kindly received by the principal Arabs, though 
their stay there was destined to be a feur from i 
pleasant one. Within two days of their arrival ' 
the author was attacked by fever, quickly followed 
by Dillon and Murphy, which never left them 
again for many hours during their stay there. 
About this time Dillon wrote home in the fol- 
lowing terms : ‘ On or about (none of us know the 
date correctly) August 13, Cameron felt seedy. I 
never felt better ; ditto Murphy. In the evening 
we felt seedy. I felt determined not to be sick. 

“ I will eat dinner ; I/ll not go to bed.'* Murphy 
was between the blankets already. I did nuinage 
some dinner ; but shakes enough to bring an 
ordinary house down came on, and I had to turn 
in. For the next four or five days our diet woa 
water or milk. Not a soul to look after us. The 
servants knew not what to do. We got up when 
we liked and walked out. W^e knew that we felt 

S ; that our legs wo\ild scarcely support ua. 

I to i>ay a visit to Cameron, and he used ta . 
come in to me to make complaints. One day he 
said : “ The fellows have regularly blocked me in 
— I have no room to stir. The worst of it iB> one 
of the legs of the ^grond piano is always cn my 
hea^ and people are strumming away all d^. It’a 
all drawing-room furniture that they have blocked 
me in with.** * It seems marv^dlous that expedi- 
tions can be successfully carried through such a 
country as this, where au the Europeans compos- 
ing them arc liable to be simultaneously delirious 
from fever, and have to trust to Providence and 
their constitutions to get well again, there not 
being a soul to look mter them. It is ihdeedyj 
most poinfiil to read the narration of the continual* I 
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fiuflferings of these brave men ; fever, dvsentery, inhabitants constantly came into camp with slaves 
and blindness in continuous succession, and through for sale, who were gagged by having ‘ a piece of 
it all the work had to be and w^as carried on. At wood like a snaffle tied into their mouths.’ Heavy 
last the news of the sad death of Africa’s greatest slave-forks were placed round their necks, and 
traveller reached them, and altered all their plans, their hands were fastened behind their backs. 
The author and Dillon determined to press on ^ They were then attached by a cord to the vendor’s 
for the west coast vid Ujiji ; while Murphy, waist.’ 

considering the work of the expedition at an end. On arrival at Nyangwi!^ a station of the Zan- 
decided to return coastwards. DiUon, however, zibar traders on the banks of ^he Lualaba, and 
was unable to carry out his determination, owing situated at the lowest point in the great depres- 
to being attacked a few days later by inflamma- sion which exists across Central Africa, he found 
tion of the bowels, which rendered his return to the natives so unwilling to part with their 
the coast the only course which gave any hope canoes that he was forced to forego his plan of 
of recovery ; and consequently lie accompanied descending that river by water ; and having 
Murphy, while Lieutenant Cameron pursued his met with a half-caste Arab named Tipo-tipo, who 
journey alone. had a settlement towards tlie south-west, he de- 

At this time the author says of himself : ‘ I was cided to accompany him and attempt to reach Lake 
nearly blind from ophthalmia, and almost unable San korro, a large sheet of water into which he 
to walk from the pain in my buck ; while fever, was told the Lualaba ran overland. His hopes in 
which was still hanging about me, had reduced this direction were, however, also dashed to the 
me to a skeleton, my weight being only seven I ground by the answer of the chief whose territory it 
stone four.’ Yet he determined to persevere. A ! would be necessary to traverse, that ‘ no strangers 
few days after his start a messenger arrived with i with guns had ever passed through his country, 
the dreadful news that Dr Dillon had shot himself i and none should without fighting their way.’ He 
on November 18, while delirious from fever ; and ! therefore decided to go to the capital of IJrua, a 
how severely this intelligence was felt by the | kingdom about a month’s journey to the S.S.\V., 
survivor may be imagined from his describing the ! where some Portuguese were reported to be, and 
day on which he received it as the saddest in his | if possible "work his way from there towards the 
life. The exigences of his own position, however, [ mysterious lake. 

at that moment were so great as to demand his ! For some days they journeyed tlirough a ‘fairly 
whole attention ; porters could hardly be obtained, populated country, with large villages of Well- 
and it was only by leaving twelve loails behind, i built and clean huts, disposed in long streets, 
and reducing his personal kit to a minimum, that I with bark-cloth trees planted on each side;' and a 
further progress was rendered possible. The country i friendly intercourse was kept up with the natives, 
travelled through ‘ was perfectly charming, the until one day Cameron was ‘ unpleasantly sur- 
trees delicately green and fresh,' the open grassy , prised ’ l)y Ijaving some arrows fired at his 
glades enamelled with various wild-flowers,’ In- . party while they were passing through a narrow 
deed he says that it would have required no strip of jungle. This culminated a day or two 
great stretcli of imagination to fancy one's self altinwards in a regular attack from a large body 
‘in the wooded part of an English park,' had it of natives, who were, however, easily bcuteii 
not been for an occasional lion or elephant’s skull off. In this affair Cameron acted with the very 
which bestrcw’ed the ground. The Sindi was ■ greatest forbearance ; a forbearance which w«i8 
crossed on February 2, on a mass of floating vege- probably inlerpreted by the natives to mean fear, 
tation, similar to that which our readers may as ;they contiimcd to harass him for soine days, 
remember offered so many obstructions to Sir The reason given Hoi the attack was that a Portii- 
Samuel Bakers advance up the Nile ; and about guese caravan had been destroying villages in the 
a fortnight later the expedition came in sight of neighbourhood, murdering the men, and carrying 
the great Lake Tanganyika, ■ off the women and children as slaves. It may be 


off the women and children as slaves. It may be 


The author was hospitably received by the here noted that Lieutenant Cameron speaks in the 
Arabs at Kawele, where he remained a few days, very strongest terms of the conduct of the Portu- 
while procuring boats in which to cruise round guesu, and says that ‘the cruellies perpetrated in 
the southern coast of the lake. This occupied i the heart of Africa by ,'nien calling themselves 
about two months ; and the reader will find much ' Christian^, and carrying the Portuguese flag, can 
interesting information in the portion of the book J scarcely be credited by those living in a civilised 
devoted to it By the end of May, the journey ' land ; ' indeed it is not going too far to assert that 
was again resumed, Nyangwe being now the the fearful state of anarchy and misery into which 
immediate goal, from where Cameron hoped to , Central Africa is plunged is chiefly if not entirely 
reach the mouth of the Congo by descending the , owing to the behaviour and example of the Portu- 
Lualaba in boats. Here the Mpafu tree was | guese — the late protest to the contrary of the 
observed for the first time, from the fruit of i Chamber of Deputies at Lisbon notwithstanding-- 
which scented oil k obtained. It is a magnificent ; as M’ell in their settlements on either coast os in 
tree, often thirty feet or more in circumference, the interior. 

and rising to eighty or a hundred feet before The capital of Kasongo, king of Unia, waa 
spreading and foriuing a head, the branches of reached without further accident ; and here we are 
which are immense. India-rubber vines were also introduced to two personages, representing the 
very common, their stems being the thickness of a extreme type of their respective classes. Jumah 
man’s thigh. Indeed ‘sufficient india-rubber to Merikaiii, an Arab with a dash of the ne^ro, 
supply the wants of the whole world' could easily was a very estimable specimen of his race, being 
be ejected there. On this march, os indeed | ‘ the kindest and most hospitable * of tho many 
journey, w-e hoar much Arab traders met wnth, of whom, as a body, 
rae 30 bi Noye-and its fearful results. Tho Cameron speaks in favourable terms ; tho other, 
an old messmate m v 
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Josd Antonio Alvcz, a half-caste Portuguese, 
though spoken of by the natives as a white man, 
proved himself, by his treatment of the English 
traveller, to be a hypocritical liar, thief, and 
ruffian, even beyond the ordinary measure of his 
class ; and it is disheartening, after all that has 
been done, to think the name of European must 
necessarily become synonymous in the native 
mind with that of unmitigated blackguard and 
slave-dealer, so long as it is represented by such 
as Alvcz. Kasongo, the Urua king, himself as 
debauched a ruffian as could well be imagined, 
willingly assisted Alvez and his crew in their mur- 
dering and plundering expeditions, while he placed 
every obstacle in the way of Cameron’s explora- 
tions, and detained him to all intents and pur- 
poses a prisoner at his capital. He was, however, 
permitted to visit a lake in the neighbourhood, 
which contained three detached villages, built on 
piles, and. only approachable by canoes ; but as 
Kasongo would give him no help in trying to 
reach the Congo, nothing remained but to make 
the best of his way to the west coast, as already 
his stores and goods had so greatly diminished, 
chiefly through theft and robbery on the part ol 
his own servants, many of whom were the off- 
scourings of Zanzibar, that it was doubtful whether 
they would prove sufficient even for tliat distance. 

A start was, however, at last happily effected ; 
and after innumerable delays and difficulties 
Blhe was reached. On this march Cameron and 
bis followers suffered much from want of food, 
and he even had to sell his shirts and great- 
coat to keep them from actual starvation. From 
here to the coast was somewhat over two hundred 
and fifty miles ; and as the path lay through an 
extremely mountainous country, it presented for- 
midable difficulties to men in sucli an enfeebled 
condition as those who composed the expedition 
were from long travel and weeks of semi-starvation. 
It was, however, absolutely necessary to press for- 
ward, and the march through Bailunda was at once 
commenced. The scenery of this district is spoken 
of by Lieutenant Cameron in the most glowing 
terms ; ‘ neither poet with all the wealth of word- 
imagery, nor painter with almost supernatural 
genius, could by pen or pencil do full justice to 
the country of Bailunda ; ’ ‘ nothing could be more 
lovely than this entrancing scene, this glimpse of 
paradise.’ Little time was, liowcver, allowed him 
to enjoy its beauties, as tlie necessity of hurrying 
forward before the men utterly broke down was 
too pressing to be trifled wutli. 

Indeed soon after, tw^enty men complained of 
being unable to continue the journey ; ‘sw elled legs, 
stiff necks, aching backs, and empty stomachs being 
the universal cry.’ It therefore became necessary 
to adopt some decisive step ; and Cameron decideil 
to throw away everything but instruments, journals, 
and books ; and taking a few picked companions, 
make a forced march to the coast. It is already 
well knowm that this measure proved successful ; 
that Benguela was reached, though not a day too 
soon, as even twenty-four hours’ delay would have 

E robably caused the scurvy which had attacked 
im to end fatally; and that those left behind 
were succoured, and ultimately restored to Zanzibar, 
while Lieutenant Cameron returned to England. 

Thus concludes the graphic and well told nar- 
rative contained in these tw^o volumes, which, 
despite some trifling literary shortcomings, are 


thoroughly deserving of recommendation to the 
readmg public. Their story is simply told, but 
the interest is well maintained throughoiity espe- 
cially on those points which touch on the horrois 
of the slave-tr^e and the evil results of Portu- 
guese rule. In conclusion, wo may add that since 
Dr Schweinfurtli published The Heart of Africa, 
DO book on African travel has appeared with illus- 
trations in any way comparable with those which 
embellish these volumes. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PART I.— SUNSHINE. 

CHAPTER T.— ISAAC WEBB. 

Isaac Webb was tw’enty-four years of age. He 
w’as very tall, very thin, and very pale; on the 
whole, his appearance was not prepossessing. To 
these outw'ard gifts might be added two inward 
ruling passions — love of self and love of money. 
It may be taken that the one was as powerful as 
the other. Some people said that he loved Isaac 
Webb more than the root of all evil ; others, that 
he loved the said root more than the said Isaac 
Webb : the point w’as never decided, so they may 
be bracketed equal. But be had some good points, 
as every one has. In the first place, he was by no 
means of a suspicious or jealous turn of mind. 
This may have proceeded from the great con- 
fidence lie had in his own judgment; for he 
thought himself a very shrewd fellow, a very 
deep dog. ‘You’re not to be easily bowled over, 
Isaac,’ he would say to himseli‘ very often, rubbing 
his hands; 'and if anybody thinks he can snuU 
you out, let him try it on, and burn his fingers 
— ha, ha!’ Such were Isaac’s modest reflections 
on his own sagacity. . 

Another point to be scored to him was his 
absteraioiisuess. But certain uncharitable people 
ascribed even this to a second motive. ‘For,’ 
said they, 'he don’t cat much because of the 
economy of the thing ; and he does not drink 
anything except water, not because he ’s pledged to 
it, or becau^'C stronger drink don’t agree with him, 
for why does he make up for it when he can do it 
at somebody else’s expense ? ’ This is what they 
said, and it certainly was rude of them to make 
such remarks ; but it must be admitted that Isaac 
did not despise the creature comforts of this life 
when he did not have ti> stand treat to himself. 
Now it is impossible to account for this fact ; he 
could not himself— never even attempted it. He 
had many other little peculiarities and traits of 
character, but they only revolved as minor worlds 
around the great suns above specified. 

Isaac Webb was an orphan ; that is to say his 
father had died when our hero was yet in his 
infancy ; and his mother feeling her first husband’s 
loss to be so deplorable, had ioined herself unto 
auother, and had emigrated with that gentleman to 
Australia when Isaac was about thirteen years old, 
leaving that worthy youth to the care of her half- 
brother, who ill his turn had departed this mortal 
life about a year previous to the opening of this 
story, leaving its hero entirely to his own devices. 
He had a few other relatives scattered about the 
country, but none on whom he bestowed luore than« 
a passing remembiance. In the first place it wa^ 






cheaper, for ho had notMng to expect from them ; 
and in the second, he did.not want them, nor did 
they want hiiQ. 

His visible means ^ aabsistence were derived 
from the rents accnang from a whole nest of 
cottages situated in the country town near which 
he resided, together with a few good-sized parcds 
of wdeufgxound and sundry other 'effects,’ in- 
cluding about a thousand pounds in readv-money 
ut out at interest, but on which he coida lay his 
and whenever he thought proper. Altogether 
his net income (after deducting a decent amount 
for rewis, tenants who travelled by night unex- 
pectedly, and other casualties) amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year ; and on this 
sum he had boarded, lodged, and clothed himself 
since he came of age, and liad contrived out of it 
to put by a veiy' pretty slice as well 

His place of habitation consisted of two small 
rooms over a little CTOcer’s shop at Danibourne 
End in Southshire, about a mile distant from the 
town of Dambourne, in which place his patrimony 
was situated. He was engaged in no business, 
though fully appreciative of the L. S. D. side of 
the question, but considered that his interests and 
fortunes were bound up in the cottages and garden- 
ground, and that he should be leaving the sub- 
stance and grasping a shadow if he in any way 
neglected the inheritance and devoted his time 
to any other pursuit — at all events at pi*escnt. 
Thus he had lived from, day to day for the last 
few years without any kind of change to vaiy 
the monotony of his existence. He hud but few 
frimids, and those of a vciy commercial character, 
and no luxuries or amusements beyond a second 
day’s paper, and an occasional— very occasional — 
new suit of clothes. Therefore it was not so very 
extravagant of him to take into consideration, in 
the eaify summer of the year 1868, whether it 
would not be well to treat himself to a little change 
of air and scene. He had not, he fancied, been 
feeling quite the thing lately ; and he thought it | 
might be a wise proceraing on hb part to recruit 
hb health and spirits, and at the same time add 
to hb already large store (in hb own eyes) of 
shrewdness and worldly knowledge. Of course he 
never for a moment contemplated anything so 
costly and unneceasoiy to him as a mere pleasure- 
trip, BO did not need to consider the most comfort- 
abb and enjoyaUe place whereat to spend the 
next five or six weeks of the summer. Not at all. 
He had only to make up his own mind os to the 
place where it woudd.be possible to find anything 
ftesh to add to hb crowded storehouse of facts, 
monetary mid otherwise. 

As he that June evening thus ruminated in his 
little parlour over the shop, a bright idea suddenly 
occurred to him. ' Isaac,’ said ne, ' where have 
your wits been wool-gathering all thb time? 
Oughtn’t you to have smown m a twinkle that 
there was only one place that would do for you ? 

’s the only place that ’s fit for your capa- , 
bilities, my boy ; and London it shall be.’ 

CHA^TXB IL-^UR HERO PREPARES TO GO TO 
LONDON. 

There were, howevier, one or two little matters 
to be arranged before Isaac could give himself up 
lo hb Journey in seai'ch of fresh experience. One 
lias to endeavour to find a tenant for hb lodgings 


during the time that he would be absent from 
them, because it would never do for him tu pay 
for the use of two beds and sleep only in one. 
But in this he met with no difficuuy ; for on hb 
popping the question (not matrimonblly of course) 
to Mrs Clappen, his landlady, she immedbtelv 
averred that the circumstance was providentiaL 
Isaac himself did not quite see how Providence 
was likely to be interested in so mundane a matter 
as lodgings to let, so ventured to ask why. 

Mrs Clappen explained. 'Well, sir,’ said she, 
'a young gent which is quite a stranger to me, 
looked in the shop, you see, yesterday momin’ — 
yes, it must ha’ been in the mornin’ time, for Mrs 
Swaller had jest come in for to get some Epsin 
salts for her little boy, which is things I don’t ’old 
no belief in myself, though scllin’ ’em for the 
benefit, as you may say, of them as does ; and 1 
was jest a-asking Mrs Swaller if she wouldn’t 
have a packet or two of grits to make a little 
gruel in order to comfort her little boy’s atumick, 
os you may say, and she was jest a-sayin’ as her 
youngest child’s teeth, which b a twelvemonth 
old come next Sunday week at a little afore two, 
wasn’t doing as she could wish, when this gent, 
which is a stranger to me, as you may say, looked 
in the door, and says : “ Ladies,” he says — ^tliem 
was hb words — “ Ladies, I am hextremely sorry 
to disturb you, more particular in your maternal 
simperthisin’s,” he says ; “ but does either of you 
ladies ’appen to know whether anybody ’appens to 
’ave a good-sized room, or two smdl uns adjoining, 
wliicli would be equally convenient, ladies,” he 
says, " to let at a lowish figure for about a month 
or BO in a week or two, ladies.” 

' We was naturally taken with ’is koir and that ; 
and 1 says to Mrs Swaller : ** Do you know of 
any think that would do for this ’ere gent ?” I says. 
" Well, no, I don’t, not ’ereabouts,” she says ; " but 
1 ’card Mrs Speller, what lives up agen the ’pike, 
say as ’ow she wouldn’t mind meetin’ with a 
genteel party, which of course we ’ave ’ere,” she 
says, alludin’ to ’is hmr; " but that’s a couple of 
mile furder on,” she says, “ and might bo too far 
for the gentleman. And besides,” she says, " she 
couldn’t board him, and that might be naturally 
iU-convenient.” And the gent, he says, with a 
leasant smile, quite afferble ; " Ladies, 1 mustn’t 
e no furder away from Dambourne town than 
this,” ho says ; " and if you don’t know of notWk 
ebe, ladies,” he says, with a hamiable smile, " ’ere ’a 
my address,” he says, " in case ^ou ’appen to ’ear 
of anythink. — Good momin’, ladies,” he says ; and 
with that he went oft^ as you may aaj^.’ lifo 
Clappen, quite out of breath, wiped her face with 
her apron as she concluded her narrative. 

After a few questions from Isaac os to what the 
person was like, and if Mrs Clappen thought he 
would take care of the place, and not wear the 
carpet out, and so on, it was settled that she 
should write to Mr Scamplin, for such was his 
name, offering him her apartments for six weeks 
certain, at the same price her present lodger was 
paying ; and stating that they would be at hb db- 
posal ^at that day week, if he liked to take them, 
and on hb giving two references; Mrs Clappen 
declaring that she *’ad no doubt from ’b haii;p* that 
all would be satbfiictory, and that Mr Scamplin 
would come to terms. 

The following morning, found Isaac with hb 
tailor— Mr Batfid by nme — who caerbd on a 


suassHnra and cloud. 


Bmall biuinesB at Damboume, and who exhibited 
in his window a placard (pinned on to an antique 
pair of hunting breeches) announcing in faded ledr 
and-blue characters the fact of all orders and 


orders and 


repairs being executed with fidelity and despatch ; 
which gave one the idea that any unfortunate 
coat or other garment that might come under 
Mr Batfid’s mauipulatioii was forthwith mutilated 
and murdered, a black fiag being hoisted to cele- 
brate the event. But Isaac formed no such sus- 
picious notions, but took himself to the industrious 
proprietor, and ten o’clock found him in the 
agonies of measurement with Mr Batfid — a very 
small man— on a chair behind him, stretching up 
to his collar. These preliminaries ended, and the 
material (of a good wearing colour) chosen, the 
small but highly respectable man of business was 
all but thrown off his balance by Isaac’s announce- 
ment that he must have the complete suit home in 
four daya from that time. Mr Batfid declared that 
he did not see how he could possibly accomplish 
so much in so short a time. ‘ For,’ said he, to give 
weight to his argument, ‘ you must remember that 
you are a very tall gentleman, a very fine figure, 
sir, and all the seams are naturally very long.’ 

‘ It did not occur to me before,’ said Isaac ; ‘ but 
I ought to have gone to the ready-made place 
lately opened at the corner, for I am told their 
charges are very low, and there is of course no 
delinr in getting your things home.’ 

Mr Batfid hoped if he had any respect for his 
fine proportions that Mr Webb would never come 
down to that ; and finally promised, in order to 
oblige a customer, that the garments should be 
finisned by the time named, even if he only took 
a few passing winks of sleep on his board until 
they were completed. 

Isaac having thus arranged matters with the 
worthy tailor, bethought himself that he had 
neither invested in new boots nor a new hat for 
a long time past, but had been wearing out sundry 
old ones, formerly in the occupation of his mother’s 
half-brother, lately deceased ; so betook himself 
to the necessary shops for providing himself with 
these luxuries ; and having walked past the cottages 
and garden-ground, took himself and his new pur- 
chases home to his lodgings. 

Two days later the post brought a letter from 
Mr Scamplin, engaging Mrs Clappeu’s rooms, and 
inclosing two London references (whence also he 
hailed), which were about as useful to that esti- 
mable lady as if he had mentioned a friend in 
Greenland and referred her to him; but she had 
such trust 4n ’is hair/ that she was sure it was 
all right ; and Isaac, not being of a suspicious turn 
of mind, fell in with her views on the subject. So 
Mr Scamplin was written to, and the matter was 
settled. 

Isaac having given the cotti^s and garden- 

g round into the charge of an old school-fdlow of 
is, who was proprietor of a stationer’s business 
(on a very limited scale as to stationery) and a 


Bathcl's promise 
his flight. 


ready for 


CHAPTER m.*— A THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr Batfid was true to his word, and the new 
clothes were duly delivered ; and when day broke 
on the 13th of June, all was in readiness for Isaac’s 


departure. Mrs Clappen, after mtich cogitation, 
could put this journey down to no otiier cause 
than her lodgor’s marriage on the quiet ; not that 
she had reason to suppose he meditat^ taking 
such a step, but as he was so * close’ in his manner, 
she was pretty sure he would not take her into 
hut confidence until the fact was accomplished. 
Although this was not Isaac’s intention just at 
present, yet he had often thought whether he> as 
a landed proprietor, ought not to take unto him- 
self a wife. With so very much on his side, he 
had no doubt of being able to find, whenever he 
might think proper to seek, a lady not only ready 
but eager to ally herself to so desirable a partner. 

The only bar to his taking upon himself the i 
holy estate of matrimony had been the expense ; 
since he justly considered that no two persons, be < 
they ever so economical, could any possibility 
subsist on the same amount of rations, &c. as one, 
even supposing them to be like the wedded couple 
celebrated in song, one of whom could eat no lat, 
the other no lean, and thus, by a happy division 
of labour, accomplishing the cleanhness of the 
platter. It was not likely that Isaac would be so i 
fortunate as this ; and supposing he were, he and 
his good lady would not oe able to do a similar 
thing with regard to clothes as the before-men- 
tioned happy pair did with regard to victuals. , 

Isaac had many times considered this matter, | 
and with his usual perspicuity, had arrived at the 
conclusion that there was but one course open to 
him ; to wit, his alliance with some lady possessing 
sufficient means of her own to be able to bear her 
share in the cost of housekeeping — ^thus making 
matrimony subservient to patrimony; and his 
intention was to look out for such a party. 

The sunlight peeping into Isaac’s bedroom 
awoke that wary individual, who proceeded to arise 
and dress himself in his new appareL This apparel 
was not, after all, entirely satisfactory, inasmuch 
as Mr Batfid, too much impressed apparently with 
the magnitude of his undertaking, hod exaggerate)! 
the length of the seams and the fineness of his 
customer’s figure ; for Isaac found himself anayed 
in a pair of inexpressibles very much too long, a 
waistcoat very much too tight, and a coat very 
much too high in the neck, very much too long 
in the sleeves, and likewise in the waist. 

Nothing could be done but brace up the first 
until they nearly mounted to his arm-pits (and 
were even then too long), let out the second as far 
os it would go, and turn up the cuffs of the third. 
Thus habited, and with a cotton umbrella in one 
hand and an old carpet-bag in the other, Isaac 
m^e for the railway station, caught the 10.33 
train, and was whisked up to London in an hour 
and live minutes. ^ i 

He was not on entire stranger in that city, for he | 
had visited it once before in company with his 
mother’s half-brother, and remembered Where to 
put up; namely, at a small coffee-house in the 
neighbourhood of Islington. Arrived there and a 
small bedroom engaged, the umbrella and bag 
were deposited in a comer, and Isaac,, after ^e- 
fully locking the door, took himself put for a 
stroU, telling the landlord he would be back at 
six o’clock, when he would regale himself with a 
chop and slice of cheese by way of dinner. Not 
that he entertained any high-fangled notions about 
dining late, but because of the economy of Ufa 
thing ; for a bun and a glass of water contented | 
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him in the middle of the day ; and by this arrange- 
ment of six o’clock dinner, tea and slipper were 
both dispensed with, these two meals per day 
being thas ticked off to Isaac’s credit 
The first few weeks of his sojourn passed in a 
manner that would have been intolerably slow to 
anybody else, but did not appear so to him. There 
was much for him to see and admire in his own 
«ray, and this way was to walk about from morn 
till eve through the crowded streets, and more 
particularly those which were devoted entirely to 
business. Thus, next to a visit to the. Docks, per- 
haps his favourite walk was through Upper and 
Lower Thames Street, where lie would watch the 
loading and unloading of the various goods and 
merchandise. Not indeed with, any distinct and 
particular purpose ; but it was a delight to him to 
gaze upon these dutward signs of the wealth within, 
and to ruminate on the possibility that he might 
one day acejuire a share and interest in some large 
money-making business, which would serve as a 
stepping-stone to yet greater wealth and influence ; 
and to be able to purchase such an interest was 
probably one of the reasons for his parsimonious- 
ness. A laudable ambition, so far os it went ; but 
the end was more thought of than the means by 
which it was to be accomplished ; not indeed that 
he harboured an intention of any dishonesty, hut 
he simply considered that the more he scraped, the 
sooner the final consummation would he attained. 


POISONED ARROWS. 

That savages in various quarters of the world 
possess the knowledge and means of rendering 
their arrows poisonous, is a statement whicli is 
generally believed by ordinar}*^ individuals, from 
the schoolboy fresh from the perusal of books of 
adventure and travel, to his more mature and 
less sanguine elders. When, however, this topic 
is subjected to strict and sober investigation, it is 
found to present elements of inconsistency, or at 
anyrate of doubt, which at once tend to modify 
the previous and apparently w-ell-fouiided belief 
of the inquirer. It is, in fact, found that the 
knowledge and use of deadly poisons by savages 
have been simply taken for granted, and that most 
of the stories or tales of the marvellous elfects of 
wounds inflicted by poisoned weapons are based 
upon no kind of reliable evidence. These remarks 
apply to the general accounts given of the practice 
of savages in this respect. It is well known, how- 
ever, that in some special instances an accurate 
practical knowledge of vegetable poisons is pos- 
sessed by certain savage races. Thus the famous 
Woorali poison, obtained from a plant allied to 
that which affords the Strychnia of medicine, is 
used as a poison by South American tribes ; and 
the juice of an allied plant {Strychnos cogens) is 
used to poison arrows in Darien and Panama. 

But putting cases of poisoning by matter derived 
from vegetables entirely out of the question, it is 
also a matter of belief that savages have become 
possessed of the knowledge that animal matters in 
a state of putrefaction or decay, when introduced 
ii|to the* circulation, are capable of causing serious ; 
consequences, or even death itself. Accordingly j 


certain races were believed to poison their spears 
and arrows by dipping them in the putrefying 
carcase of some animal ; the results of wounding 
by these weapons being supposed to resemble those 
seen familiarly amongst ourselves, in the case of 
medical men and others who have accidentally 
punctured themselves whilst pcrformmg post- 
mortem examinations or dissections. Here again, 
however, elements of discrepancy appear. For 
the pathologist demands generally the existence 
of sonic special poison, generated by some special 
process in the course of putrefaction. In other 
words, cases of true blood-poisoning by decomposing 
animal matter are not of invariable occurrence 
after dissection-wounds ; and such cases are further 
subject to modifying conditions in the patient — 
such as those of age, state of health, and suscep- 
tibility to the action of the poison. 

Some highly interesting and important informa- 
tion on the present subject has recently been 
afforded by the inquiries of Staff-surgeon Messer 
of the royal, navy, into the reputed poisonous 
qualities and nature of tlie arrows of South Sea 
islanders— a race which, more perhaps than any 
other tribe of savages, huvS been credited with the 
knowledge and use of poisoned weapons. Dr 
Messer liad an excellent opportunity of making 
investigations into this subject during the visits of 
H.M.S. Putrl to the New Hebrides islands, and to 
the islands of Banks and Santa Cruz, in the 
summer of ISTo ; and as certain cases of wounding 
with arrows occurred under Dr Messer’s eyes and 
were treated by him, liis remarks on this subject 
possess a more than usual interest. 

The common belief that savages possess the 
requisite knowledge and skill to manipulate and 
concentrate vegetable poisons, so that these poisons 
may prove of efl’ective kind when applied to 
weapons, and used, it may be long after the appli- 
cation of the fresh poison, is freely commented 
upon ill an adverse manner by Dr Messer. He 
further points out that savages themselves may 
firmly believe in the deadly nature of their 
weapons, without having any idea of the really 
innocuous nature of the substances with which 
they have smeared them. And great allowance 
must also bo made for the influence of fear and 
superstition. The implicit belief in the poisonous 
nature of the weapons forms a point of no mean 
importance in the consideration of the causes 
whereby serious or fatal effects are produced. 
The ‘nervous system becomes liable,* to use Dr 
Messer’s words, ‘ to certain diseases on the slightest 
provocation and once convinced of the deadly 
nature of the weapon which has wounded him, the 
savage — and the civilised man also — oomes to 
regard a fatal result as inevitable — this result 
accruing simply from ‘ want of moral courage to 
resist disease.’ 

The chief element in cases of poisoning which 
appears to have given countenance to the reality 
of the effects of the poison, is the occurrence of 
tetanus or lock-jaw after wounds. This disease, 
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familiar to every medical man, as also resulting 
from injuries entirely dissociated from poisoned 
wounds, is ascribed by the uninitiated and igno- 
rant to the effects of the poisoned weapons of 
the savage. And hence the belief in the potency 
of the virus becomes more and more assured. 
' Thus, as is well knowji. Commodore Goodenougb 
and a party of men were fired at with arrows at 
Carlisle Bay in Santa Cruz. The officer and five 
men were wounded by arrows, and a second officer 
had his hand scratched with the point of an arrow 
held in the hand of a native. The wounds in 
every case were slight. But the ship was ordered 
to return to the more temperate climate of Sydney, 
in order to give the sufferers the best chance of 
averting, what Dr Messer feared might possibly 
be favoured by the heat of the climate— namely, 
the occurrence of tetanus. All went well until 
the fifth aiuk sixth days after the reception of the 
wounds, when the Commodore and two of his men 
began to shew symptoms of this disorder, which 
nTifi)rtunately proved fatal to the tliree patients 
within sixty hours. 

Now, as Dr Messer proceeds to remark, here 
were throe cases which might be cited, and which 
have been referred to as proving the actual occur- 
rence of poisoning after the wounds of arrows. 
But the (pieiy which science asks is, whetlier the 
symptoms iu these cases present any difference 
from those in ordinary cases of tetanus, and 
whether anything special occurred in tlicir history 
to indicate the action of a specific iioison ? With- 
out entering into particulars, it may be asserted 
that these cases, in every detail, presented nothing 
unusual or inconsistent with the idea of their 
being instances of ordinary tetanus. The occur- 
rence of the disease "was favoured — as is well 
known to medical men — in the wounded by the 
mental excitement and fear consefpieiit on the 
belief that the arrows had been poisoned. There 
was, in fact, an utter absence of all the symptoms 
of poisoning ; and the tetanus did not occur under 
any unwonted conditions, but simply under those 
which favour its development after injuries of 
ordinary kind. Where then, it may he asked, is 
the evidence of poisoning? To this query the 
obvious reply must be that, as regards the reputed 
poison of the arrows, no evidence is forthcoming, 
from the entire history of the case. 

The dctual investigation of the arrows of the 
natives of the South Pacific islands forms by no 
means the least interesting part of Dr MessePs 
communication. The arrows are generally com- 
posed of three pieces — the shaft made of a light 
cane, the head composed of hard wood, and the 
point or barb formed simply of the sharpened end 
of the head, of a sharp bit of bone, of the fin-spine 
of a fish, or the spine of a sea-urchin’s shell. Speci- 
mens obtained from the New Hebrides measured 
three feet in length, and weighed about eighty 
groins ; the points being fonned of a piece of 
human bone of very tapering form, and ground 
down to a very fine point. The point was smeared 
with a black substance which had dried in separate 
masses upon the bone. The arrows which were 


fired upon Commodore Goodenougb and his party 
at Carlisle Bay, Santa Cruz, were four feet in 
length, and had points, composed of dender and 
sharp pieces of human bone, about eight inches 
in length. The * poisoned * arrows are carried about 
in quivers, and are not only carefully looked after 
by the natives, but are very difficult to obtain, 
presumably on account of the natives being jealous 
that the purchasers might become possessed of 
the knowledge of the poison, which in their eyes 
renders the weapons so valuable. The arrows of 
the Santa Cruz islanders were not carried as 
poisoned arrows almost invariably are, and were 
readily sold to the crew of the Pearl by the natives. 

As far as could he ascertained, the processes 
adopted by the South Sea islanders to poison their 
arrows, consist firstly in the habit of inserting the 
weapons in various parts of a decomposing human 
body ; the neighbourhood of the kidnevs being 
usually preferred for this purpose. Now, as 
already remarked, it so happens that physiolo- 
gists and medical men are in possession of some 
very definite information regarding the manner 
in which decomposing animal matters act on the 
human organism. And on the other hand, there 
appears to be an utter lack of evidence obtained 
from the observation of cases of poisoned-arrow 
wounds, to shew that there is any analogy between 
the symptoms observed in these cases and those 
prevailing after blood-poisoning. It is also very 
worthy of remark that tetanus — the commonest 
result of poisoned-arrow wounds — is not known 
to be caused, by the introduction, within the 
j system, of decomposing animal matter. 

The second mode in which the natives of the 
South Pacific^ islands are believed to render their 
arrows noxious, is that of smearing them with 
some poisonous vegetable matters. It is probable 
that if poisoned arrows are really prepared by 
savages in any way, it is iu this latter mode that 
they are rendered noxious. But there is an evi- 
dent discrepancy between the action of any known 
vegetable poisons and the symptoms observed 
after wounding with the arrows of savages. Thus 
woorali acts by paralysing the muscles concerned 
in breathing. ‘ Corroval ’ and ‘ bao,’ two poisons 
allied to woorali, act by causing coma or stupor 
and paralysis of the heart. The effect of the 
Upas tree of Java {Strychnos tiente) is to produce 
artificial tetanus ; and strychnia introduced into j 
the blood directly, as by inoculation, gives rise to 
marked symptoms, which resemble tetanus — ^but 
with this remarkable and notable distinction, that 
the tetanic convulsions set in immediately after 
the poison h^is been introduced into the system, 
and not after several days of incubation. Thus 
it is clear, from this latter fact alone, that strychnia 
and its allies can hardly represent the poisons with 
wliich the arrows of savages are smeared-— admit- 
ting that these weapons are. poisonous in any 
degree. 

The historical accounts of cases of wounding 
by the arrows of savages, evince a singidar want 
of any distinct or decided evidence to prove the 
clearly specific nature of any symptoms observed. 
Thus Mcndana in 1595 remarks that the Santa Cruz 
islanders were believed to use poisoned arrows, 
but the Spaniards did not believe the poison to be 
of very noxious kind. Burney iu the Histgry of 
Discoveries in the South Seas makes an observation.* 
to the same effect ; and as Dr Messer well remarks, 
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, probably no fatal case occurred — ^with one excep- 
tion— from wounding with the arrows^ else sudi a 
result would have surely been mentioned. In 
1797 Carteret in* the Swallow visited Santa Cruz, 
and several of his crew were severely wounded by 
arrows of the usually reputed and poisonous kind. 
Three fatal cases occurred, but no mention is 
made of the effects being due to poison — a fact 
which would have been expected to have been 
duly chronicled from its interesting, if also sad, 
nature. Direct experiments with poisoned arrows 
are mentioned in the second volume of Forster's 
account of Cook’s Voyages ; the arrows being those 
of the New Hebrides islandera A dog was 
wounded with the weapons, but no ill effects 
followed; whilst fishes were not affected after 
being wounded with these avowedly poisonous 
weapons. A pife wounded in 1827 by a poisoned 
arrow from the Santa Omz islands, exhibited no 
Bvmptoms whatever; audit is noteworthy to find 
that in the attack on Bishop Patteson’s party at 
Santa Cruz in 1864, after which two deaths from 
tetanus occurred from wounding by arrows, the 
weapons were said not to have been poisoned. 
Here we find an effect produced from non-poisoned 
arrows similar to that observed in the case of 
Commodore Goodenough after wounding with 
weapons reputed to be poisoned. 

Accounts given by missionaries of the probable 
nature of the poisons used to render arrows 
noxious, appear to shew that the natives of the 
North New Hebrides and Banks' islands do not 
themselves attach importance to the effects of the 
substance with which the arrows are poisoned, but 
seem to regard the innocuous human bone, forming 
the point of the weapon, as a powerful agent in pro- 
ducing deleterious effects. The poisons, according 
to the evidence of the missionaries, are derived 
from vegetables ; the plants used in Banks' islands 
being ‘ Toe,' a species of Euphorbiacem, and * Loke,' 
a climbing plant, allied to Strychnia. The same 
evidence declares the fact that the usual effects ’ 
of wounding with arrows so prepared are iuflam- 1 
mation, and occasionally tetanus ; but the impor- | 
tant remark is also made that the natives of the > 
South Pacific are very subject to tetanus ‘ after * 
wounds not produced by poisoned arrows,' and | 
that this disorder is also common among the | 
natives independently of wounding. | 

Professor Halford of Melbourne University — | 
an authority on snake-bites — gives evidence to the I 
effect that dogs and pigeons exhibited no evil | 
effects after being wounded in various ways by ' 
poisoned arrows, obtained from the Solomon | 
Islands, and by the substances obtained from 
these weapons. 

That Dr Messer’s observations on this subject 
therefore afford good grounds for believing that 
many of the reports relating to the deadly nature 
of the arrows used by the &uth Sea islanders are 
decidedly erroneous, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. And that many of the cases of so-called 
poisoning are due simply to mental fear and the 
physical irritation inducing tetanus, seems also a 
fair inference. But there can be no doubt, that 
at the same time, travellers and missionaries, by 
cwful observation, might furnish scientific men 
with sef|jji« data upon which to establish sound 
coneluBions. At present, the entire body of evi- 
«dence clearly warrants us iu entertaining a nega- 
tive opinion regarding firstly the generally poison- 


ous nature of the arrows of South Sea islonderB ; 
and secondly regarding the use by these races of 
any active poison derived from decomposing 
animal matter. 


MINDING THE BAIHN. 

The little story of 'Bob Graham,’ which lately 
appeared in these pages, may possibly have aroused 
some interest concerning the poor but by no means 
insufficient manner in which children are reared 
among the Scottish peasantry. They get their 
food regularly, though in a plain way. They are 
usually stuffed into holes and corners to sleep. 
The older girls take charge of the younger ; even 
the boys are pressed into this sort of service. All 
without exception run about barefooted in summer 
— not altogether on account of the cost of shoes, 
but from preference. Where there ye‘ burns to 
paddle in, and waters to cross, • shoes and stock- 
ings would only be an encumbrance. 

A farm establishment in Scotland is familiarly 
known by the Anglo-Saxon term, the toun. It is 
so called by the workers on the farm. Embraced 
in the toun, though situated perhaps at a hundred 
yards distant, is a row of cottages with little 
gardens behind them. These are the quarters of 
the hinds or ploughmen and their families. Ordi- 
narily, there arc dwellings for five or six hinds, 
besides one .for the grieve or overseer. Latterly, 
the condition of the hinds — at least in the southern 
counties — has been greatly improved. They are 
each allowed so much oatmeal per annum ; and 
perhaps a cow, which is allowed to graze with the 
cows of the farmer. There is an allowance of a 
rig or two of potatoes. A pig may be kept. The 
farmer engages to give the use of a horse and cart 
to drive a certain quantity of coals. Besides these 
indispensable allowances, there is a wage paid in 
money. The total value may be estimated at from 
fifty to sixty pounds a year. That does not seem a 
large income, but the outgoings are small— very 
different from ivhat tlicy are among artisans in 
large towns, w’here everytWng has to be bouglit 
and paid for. There is the iiouse free of rent ; the 
oatmeal for the porridge ; milk from the cow in 
abundance ; potatoes for the lifting and storing ; 
coal driven to the very door ; vegetables from the 
garden ; fresh and pure water from the mountain 
rill ; hams of the last year’s pig dangling from the 
ceiling. For all this there is doubtless pretty hard 
labour in tlic field and bam ; yet there. are many 
assuagements. The labour is regular and* health- 
ful. Nothing is paid for seats in the parish 
church ; the minister exacts no fees for baptisms ; 
the children are educated for a trifle iu the nearest 
school ; even before the late access of educational 
power, there was no want of schooling, nor was 
there any disinclination to make use of it We do 
not remember ever visiting the house of a Scottish 

E easant and not seeing books — very frequently a 
irge family Bible— and that is saying a good deal 
For anything like thrift and eomfort, there is of 
course a dependence on the wife. She has no 
servants to assist her. She could not pay for help. 
She is wife, house-servant^ and cook all in one. 
Woe be to the hind who marries a slattern, one 
who likes finery and has a taste for delicacies I 
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This, however, rarely occurs. We can say t^t 
within our observation the hinds’ wives are thrifty 
and industrious, making the best of matters within 
their sphere. To use a common phrase, they soon 
‘fall mto a family.’ Then arise new duties to 
l?e encountered. We have often been filled with 
wonder how they at all manage to conduct their 
multifarious affairs. Not only the house to look 
afto, but a crowd of children. It is a blessed 
thing for them that there is the open air, with 
the slip of green before the door, to which all the 
youngsters at times may be bundled, and where 
they rollick and tumble about, strengthening their 
legs and arms, and bringing their lungs into 
8]nendid exercise. Without a particle of scientific 
knowledge, the claehan generally is by intuition 
kept in excellent health. 

The hind’s wife, in looking forward to a family, 
is hopeful that her first-born may be a female. 
The hope .is quite natural. In high life, where it 
is important -to have a male heir to an estate, it is 
anxiously hoped that the first will be a boy ; and 
when he ms^es his appearance, the bonfires are 
set ablazing. Among the cottagers we are talking 
about, there is no heritage but toil. The poor 
wife, foreseeing what may be her fate — a ‘ heavy 
handful ’ of children — piously wishes that she may 
be provided with a girl, who will grow up to help 
her in her interminable round of duties. Heaven 
has heard and answered her prayer. A baby girl 
is placed in the loving amis of her mother. We 
need not be surprised that the infancy of this 
eldest daughter, as conventionally considcrjjj, is 
curtailed in order that she may qualify for the 
position of nurse to her brothers and sisters. As 
early as her sixth year, she has not only to 
superintend the amusements of those next to 
her in seniority, but to undertake the sole 
charge of the baby while the parent is other- 
wise necessarily employed. And it is marvel- 
lous how aptly a mild so placed will assume 
the air of responsibility, and erince the tact and 
solicitude of maternity ! When children better 
circumstanced arc yet devoted to the interests 
of their dolls, she is seated at the cottage-door, 
or on the green bank amongst the daisies, singing 
to her little human charge, or with matronly 
pride twining chaplets of the simple flowers for 
its adornment Her engrossment would be per- 
fect, but that she has occasionally to cast her eye 
in the direction of the bum to see that Johnnie, 
aged four, has not ventured too close to its margin ; 
or to look that Bessie, in the innocence of her two 
and a half years, does not pull the tail of the 
faithful but cross-grained old collie which snoozes 
on the grass beside them. Returned home with 
her charges as gloaming falls, the baby is transferred 
to its mother; hut the little maid’s anxieties are 
not yet ended. She assists Johnnie and Bessie to 
their suppers, and then, amid pleasant reminis- 
cences of the day’s simple events, undresses them 
for bed. In virtue of her position in the house-* 
hold, she herself is permitted to sit up on hour or 
two later, and is rewarded for her good behaviour 
by being permitted for a short time to nurse baby 
in its night-clothes. Thus the first-born girl 
grows up to womanhood— her mother’s right hand 
and the friend-in-council to each and all of her 
nurslings. 

Where the elder children are boys, the less 
fortunate mother has to do her best with the 


material at her disposal — that is, invest one or 
other of her manikins with the idle of nurse. 
The character is not so natural, nor the ex- 
periment, we are afraid, be considered an invari- 
able success ; and yet we have known boys with 
strong innate love for children, whose skill and 
devotednesB in nursing would put to shame many 
a woman of average maternal instinct But howT 
ever that may be, the young rustic , rarely escapes 
^together what to many of them is at times the 
irksome task of ‘ minding the bairn,’ although, on 
the score of his incipient manhood, he may the 
earlier transfer the service to his juniors. At one 
stage or other of his boyhood, if his supply of sisters 
is limited, he is liable to be called from his hoop 
or marbles, or to forego his projected bird-nesting, 
in order to rock the cradle or dandle the baby 
while mother washes up the house or gets ready 
father’s dinner. Even the youngest of the family 
does not always succeed in evading the doom of his 
elders ; for one or other of these having married 
young and settled down in the neighbourhood, has 
of course defied all that philosophy has said or 
might have to say on the subject, and straightway 
added to the population ; so that nothing is more 
natural than that the immature uncle or aunt 
should be wheedled or coerced into tending their 
still tenderer relatives until one of them shall have 
developed sufficiently to assume the hereditary 
duties of its position. 

A curious reversion of this case is when the 
grandchildren are called upon to ‘mind’ their 
uncles or aunts — a by no means inconceivable 
circumstance, when* the frequency of early mar- 
riages among the poor is considered. We remem- 
ber some years ago, while on a visit in Forfar- 
shire, that this very subject was broached by our 
hostess, who, as faithful helpmate of the minister, 
was herself mother-in-chief to the parish. She 
told us of a poor woman who had nad a great 
number of children, aU of whom had died young 
except one, a girl, who had married early, hut who 
also died, in giving birth to an infant son. The 
infant was taken care of by the bereaved grand- 
mother, who was still in the prime of life, and who 
had herself, after the adoption of her grandson, 
other two children, one of which survived, a fine boy 
of fifteen months old. At our friend’s invitation 
we visited with her the humble cottage where this 
singular combination of relationships existed. The 
mistress was busy churning as we entered, while 
seated by the fire was the grandson, some eight or 
nine years of age, engrossed in the task of amusing 
the baby. After greeting the good dame in homely 
kindly manner, the minister’s wife turned to the 
children and asked : * How are you to-day, Jockie V 

‘ Fine,’ answered the little fellow bashfully. 

‘ And how is your uncle V continued his ques- 
tioner with a meriy twinkle in her eye and a 
significant glance at us. 

‘ Ou, he ’s fu’ vreel ; only gey gimie vrhiles wi’ 
his back- teeth,’ glibly answered the nrdiin, throw- 
ing aside his shyness when his precious bhazge had 
become the subject, 

‘ Dear me, Jockie,’ laughed my friend, ‘you will 
have some trouble with him then 

‘Whiles,* soberly said the boy, who, although 
conscious that the question was meant for banter, 
seemed unable to restrain himself on a matter 
evidently near his heart. ‘ He diwim. sleep weel, • 
an’ I *m obliged to sit up at nicht an’ whussle till 
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him; but he's guid, puir mannie, when the 
fashions teeth are no troublin’ him.’ 

We were much affected by the artless affection 
which Jockie displayed towards his uncle ; and 
learned recently with pleasure that he had, through 
the minister’s good services, been appointed pupil- 
teacher in what was formerly the parish school ; 
and that his nursling, liartlier than the rest of the 
family, was acquiring his first knowledge under 
his nephew’s affectionate tuition. 

Without pleading ignorance of the evils fre- 
quently attendant on the practice of intrusting 
children with the care of infants, we prefer simply 
to accept it as inevitable, and to contemplate the 
advantages with which it is as undoubtedly 
accompanied. In the first place, it is this early 
discipline, this facing of the harder realities in their 
lot from th6 outset, which could alone prepare 
those in the humbler walks of life to tolerate the 

E osition in which their maturer years v/ill have to 
e spent. The girl whom necessity has taught the 
! rudiments of housewifery simultaneously with her 
alphabet, and the mysteries of nursing together with 
the secret of making pot-hooks and hangers, will 
blend most naturally and easily into the mistress of 
a poor man’s home, where the anxieties and solici- 
tudes common to women are indefinitely multi- 
plied. If not so palpable, the \aluc to boys of the 
knowledge of simple household duties is after all 
scarcely less important ; for aptitude in these is 
perhaps the most efficacious weapon with which he 
can enter the lists of a determinately arduous life. 
In their acquirement the future workman has 
been taught self-reliance and tiie habit of industry 
— qualities on which his success mainly depends ; 
while he is specifically prepared for the not un- 
common eventuality — as soldier, sailor, or emigrant, 
or even in the ordinary casualties of married life 
in his omi sphere — of having to minister to the 

E cal ’wants of himself and others. Nor in the 
f these situations will his juvenile experience 
of ‘ minding the hairn ’ be without its useful 
application ; for at meal-times, in his evenings off 
work, and even in the night-watches, he will he 
called upon to accept his share in those solemn 
rites which his domestic felicity has entailed. 

There is a reflection too of a far higher character 
to which the consideration of this simple theme 
not inaptly gives rise. Solicitude for the welfare 
of those whom they have cared for and protected 
remains with the elder brothers and si-sters in 
greater or less force throughout life ; and the 
yoimger members of the family cam izever wholly 
divest themselves of iJie confidence and respect 
which such services have engendered. Each unit 
in the tale of the poor man^ family thus stands 
to the other not merely in the fraternal, hut, in 
varying degrees, also in the filial relation. Hence 
that wonderful tenacity of kindredship by which 
they are distinguished. Diverging careers, con- 
flicting interests, petty jealousies, and even ani- 
mosities, may temporanly step in to arrest the , 
current of their affection; but the advent of 
calamity or sorrow to one or other is a signal 
which rarely fails to reunite them in bonds stronger 
than ever. Is not blood, after all, thicker than 
water, in their own idiomatic phrase ? The suc- 
cessful digger or colonial shepherd needs nothing 
more transcendental than the memory of the 
. humble home in which all were mutually depend- 
ent, to send his tenderest thoughts wandering 


across the ocean which divides him from his play- 
mates and friends. Wherever their various lots 
may he cast, there is to the end a common haunt 
in which their loving spirits may meet, in the 
*auld clay biggin’ or ‘humble cot’ where each in 
his turn performed his part in ‘ minding the bairn.’ 

The family affections are, moreover, the pi£h 
and marrow of patriotism ; and who^ will venture 
to estimate the degree in which a nation’s stability 
is dependent upon the primitive economy of the 
poor man’s household ? It is only by association 
with the loves and sorrows and joys of his child- 
hood that the external surroundings of his home 
become endeared to the heart of man. How natu- 
rally Burns arises, in his Cottcr^s Saturday Night, 
from the more immediate reflections which the 
happiness of liis humble characters suggests, to that 
eloquent exclamation in praise of his native land, 
beginning, 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs. 


capturing ostriches. 

The greatest feat of an Arab hunter is to capture 
an ostrich. Being very shy and cautious, and living 
on the sandy plains, where there is little chance 
to take it by surprise, it can be captured only by a 
w'ell-planned and long- continued pursuit on the 
swiftest horse. The ostrich has two curious habits 
in runniug when alarmed. It always starts with 
outspread wings against the wind, so that it can 
scent the approach of an enemy. Its sense of smell 
is so keen that it can detect a person a groat 
distance long before he can he seen. The other 
curious habit is that of running in a circle,’ Usu- 
ally five or six ostriches are found in company. 
When discovered, part of the hunters, mounted 
on licet horses, will pursue the birds, while the 
other Imnters will gallop away at right angles to 
the course the ostriches have taken. When these 
hunters think they have gone far enough to cross 
the path the birds will be likely to take, they 
watch upon some rise of ground for their approach. 
If the hunters hit the right place and see the 
ostriches, they at once start in pursuit with fresh 
horses, and sometimes they overtake one or two of 
the birds ; but often one or two of the fleet horses 
fall, completely tired out with so sharp a chase. — 
NcwspaiJer paragraph, 

SONNET. 

Oft let meVander band-In-liand with Thought 
In woodland paths and lone sequestered shades, 

What time the sunny hanks and mossy glades, 

With dewy wreaths of early violets wrought, 

Into the air their fragrant incense fling, 

To greet the triumph of the youthful Spring. 

Lo, where she comes ! ’scaped from the icy lair 
Of lioary Winter ; wanton, free, and fair ! 

Now smile the heavens again upon the earth ; 

Bright hill and bosky dell resound with mirth ; 

And voices full of laughter and wild glee 
Shout through the air pregnant with harmony, 

And wake poor sobbing Echo, who replies 
With sleeping voice, that softly, slowly dies. 
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THE COMING OBELISK. 

For more than fifty years we have heard of pro- 
jects for briii^inp; to England the prostrate obelisk 
lying on the sandy shore of Egypt at Alexandria, 
and popularly known as Cleopatra’s Needle. Every 
successive scheme of this kind has come to nothing. 
When the Fitincli army quitted Egypt in 1801, the 
British officers, wishing to have some memorial of 
the victories of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, claimed 
the prostrate obelisk as a spoil of war, and formed 
a plan for bringing it to England. A ship was 
obtained, a mode of stowage plannt*d, and a jetty 
built between the obelisk and the beach. The 
Earl of Cavan, in command of the troops, headed 
the scheme ; Major Bryce, of the Royal hhigincers, 
W'orked out on paper the details of the operation ; 
while officers and men alike subscribed a ceitain 
number of days* pay to meet the exiienses. The 
obelisk was to be introduced into the ship through 
the stern port, and placed on blocks of timber 
lying over the keel. Rut difficulties of various 
kinds arose and the scheme was abandoned. 

Eighteen years alterwards the Pacha of Egypt, I 
Mehemet Ali, preseiiteil the prostrate obelisk to 
the Prince Regent ; the British government ac- 
cepted the gift, but took no stejKS towards utilis- 
ing it, being deterred by an estimate of ten thou- 
fcand pounds as the probable cost of bringing the 
monolith to England. Thirty-three more years 
passed; the Crystal Palace Company was organising 
its plan for the cosily structure and groumls at 
Sydenham ; and a question was started whether 
Cleopatra’s Needle would form an attraction to 
the place. Men rubbed up their reading to ascer- 
tain how the ancients managed to remove such 
ponderous masses as this. It is certain that the 
Btone must Ir.ve been quarried in Upper Egypt, 
and conveyed somehow down to Thebes, Alex- 
andria, and other places in that classic land, 
riiny describes a prostrate obelisk which was 
moved to a distance by digging a canal under it, 
placing two heavily laden barges on the canal, and 
unloading them until they were light enough to 
rise and lift the obelisk off the ground ; it was then 


floated down thi3 Nile on the barges, and landed 
and set up by tlie aid of a vast number of men 
wkli capstans and other apparatus. A plan was 
suggested to the Crystal Palace Company for 
bringing Cleopatra*s Needle to England on a raft ; 
but the idea was relinquished. Subsequently there 
were several projects for importing the obelisk ; 
but they also fell through, after not a little eager 
expectation and talk. Thus, from one cause or 
other, the famed obelisk was left undisturbed, 

' and what may be deemed British property still 
lies in a kind of buried state among the sands 
I on the coast of Egypt. Luckily, it has not 
sulTered injury by delay in removal. The stone 
IS of a hard texture, and its entomhment has been 
rather an advantage than otherwise. Although 
first and last there has been much said about 
(*lcopatra*s Needle, wc shall attempt to give some 
account of it and of a freshly conceived plan for 
bringing it to England. 

The ancient Egyptians excelled in the art of 
erecting magnificent temples, pyramids, obeliskB, 
and other works in stone, all of which, or the ruins 
of them, fell into the hands of successive con- 
querors — Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and 
iinally the Turks. Among the long roll of mon- ; 
archs of the ancient Egyptians, one stands out 
conspicuously for grandeur of character and the 
splendour of his reign. That was Thothmes III., 
who nourished fourteen hundred and forty-four 
years before the commencement of our era, that is 
to say, three thousand thn‘o hundred and twenty 
years ago. He ordered to be executed two obelisks ] 
of gigantic dimensions for the City of On, or City 
of the Sun, the name of which was <!hanged by 
the Greeks to Heliopolis, a word signifying the 
same thing. During the lifetime of Thothmes, the 
obidisks were cut out of the quarries of Elephan- 
tine, which consist of the rose-coloured granite of 
Syenc, or Es-souan. These obelisks were to be set 
up in front of the Temple of the Sun, and in how- 
ever mistaken a way, must be virfVved as a pious 
tribute to the Almighty, personified in the Sun as 
the author of Light and Heat, the iructifier andf 
siistainer of animd and vegetable existence. 
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The preparation of the two obelisks was the 
work of years. Before their completion, Thothmes 
HI. had passed away ; and the honour of setting 
them up in their appointed place belonged to one 
of his successors, Riimeses II., familiarly known to 
us as Sesostris. We can fancy the imposing cere- 
monies which took place in erecting the obelisks 
in front of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 
Both obelisks were inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
signifying that they were erected to the god Ra, 
or the Rising Sun, and to Turn, or the Setting 
Sun, which identify them with the most ancient 
and perhaps most poetical superstition in the 
world. To these iiieroglypliics were added others 
by Rameses II., commemorative of certain military 
conquests. 

And where is now Heliopolis, the Cit}” of the 
Sun, at which these grand obelisks were set up luid 
venerated by the ancient rulers of the country ? 
It is extinct As in many other old Egyptian 
cities, its dwellings, built of unburnt bricks, Jiavc 
long since crumbled into heaps of dust Its 
splendid monuments are destroyed or dispersed. 
When the Romans took possersion of the country, 
the two obelisks that had been erected by Ramcscs 
IL in honour of .the Sun were removed by the 
celebrated Cleopatra to grace the Cmsariuiu at 
Alexandria about the year 40. There, near the 
shore, they W'ere set up. One of them remains 
where it was placed, and is a well-known land- 
mark. The other fell, from what cause is un- 
known, and there it has lain till our times. 

Such in brief is the history of Cleopatra’s Needle. 
It is upwards of three thousand three hundred 
years old ; and whether standing or lying, it has 
been at Alexandria for at least eighteen hundred 
and thirty years. How along with its fellow it 
was transported from Heliopolis to Alexandria, 
can no more be known than bow the Pyramids 
were built. Doubtless, there would be an enor- 
mous expenditure of human toil ; but at the time 
that was not regarded. Unfortunate beings cap- 
tured in battle were condemned to slavery, and 
if they perished in dragging huge stones, no one 
cared. If Cleopatra’s Needle could speak, it 
would tell of cruelties of which we cau fonn no 
adequate conception. 

The two obelisks were nearly of the same 
dimensions; and standing in their original position 
in front of the Temple of the Sun, they must 
have had a most imposing appearance. The 
prostrate obelisk, square in form, measures sixty- 
eight and a half feet long, six feet eleven inches 
wide on each side at the base, tapering to four 
feet nine inches near the summit, whence it 
narrows to a pyramidal point called the pyra- 
midion. 

We may have a pretty good idea of its appear- 
ance from that of the Luxor obelisk, set up on a 
pedestal in the Place de la Concorde at Paris, 
which is the same shape, and measures seventy- 
ftfet three inches in height, exclusive of the . 
pedestal of fifteen feet, and weighs five hundred 


thousand pounds. The cost of removing this obe- 
lisk from Luxor, near Thebes, to Paris, was about 
two millions of francs, or eighty thousand pounds. 
It is a handsome monolith, of reddish Syenite, 
but unfortunately it is damaged near the top, 
and suffers from the bad taste exhibited in the 
pedestal on which it was erected ,in 1836. In 
Rome there are a number of obelisks of different 
sizes that had been brought from Egypt by the 
Romans. Europe may be said to have come in for 
a fair share of these ancient moriuments. There 
is room, however, for one more — Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which, had matters been managed rightly, 
should long since have been brought to England 
and set up in the metropolis. 

This brings us to the project now set on foot 
by Mr Erasmus Wilson, an eminent surgeon in 
London, and who has munificently undertaken to 
he at the entire cost of bringing the obelisk from 
Alexandria. The idea of doing so arose, as Mr 
Wilson explains in a letter to a friend, in having 
had a communication from General Sir James 
Alexander, C.B. *He, Sir James, recounted that 
he had paid a visit to the prostrate obelisk at 
Alexandria in the sj>ring of 1875, with the view 
of ascertaining its state of preservation and the 
jiossibility of bringing it to London ; that lie 
stripped it of its covering of sand, and found the 
column uninjured, and that he felt assured that 
its transit might be safely accomplished ; that all 
that was needed were the means of defraying the 
cost, and the determination to bring the under- 
taking to a successful issue ; that he contemplated 
for this object to obtiiin tlie interest of the city of 
London and the government ; but that, although 
he had secured the co-operation of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for a site on the Thames 
Embankment, he had made no ‘substantial pro- 
gress,’ Mr Wilson goes on to explain what he did 
in the circumstances, ‘ On the 7th of December, 
1 had a conversation with Sir James Alexander. 
IIc was very anxious to succeed in his object, and 
he mentioned a plan proposed by Mr John Dixon, 
C.E., whom I promised to sec. At my interview 
with him, I listened to hia plan. He explained 
the position of the monolith, within a few yards 
of the sea, and the ease wdth which it could be 
inclosed in a cylinder, rolled into the water, towed 
to the harbour for the purpose of putting on to it 
a keel, a rudder, and a deck, and then ballasting it 
to a proi)er depth of flotation. The process required 
care, nicety, and judgment, but w’as evidently 
sound and practicable.* The professional advice 
Mr Wilson received helped to confirm this opinion, 
and he finally resolved to enter into a contract for 
the safe transport of the monolith. Mr Dixon was 
willing to limit the cost to eight thousand pounds ; 
but to leave no room for failure, it was agreed he 
should receive ten thousand x>ounds on the safe 
erection of the obelisk on the Thames Embank- 
ment within a specified period. A contract was 
entered into on this basis ; Mr Dixon undertaking 
all risks. 
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We gather from Mr Wilson’s letter that he had 
serious misgivings as to the success of a public 
subscription, and that after all it was a shabby 
kind of proceeding, unworthy of so great an object. 
In short, feeling he could afford the outlay, he 
took the matter in hand personally, and the 
element of expense was therefore at an end. 
Any other difficulty was removed by Mr Dixon 
receiving the concurrence of the government and 
of the Khedive of Egypt. ‘T have,’ says Mr 
Wilson, ‘the assurance from Mr Dixon that the 
cylinder ship with its precious freight may be 
expected to float into the Thames in J uly next.’ 

So far as we can understand the proposed plan, 
Cleopatra’s Needle is to be fixed by cross divisions 
or diaphragms of wood in a cylindrical vessel 
of malleable iron plates. There will be seven 
diaphragms, and consequently nine water-tight 
compartments. For safety, the obelisk will be 
inclosed in wood, and well packed, a little below 
the central level of the vessel, which will be closed 
at both ends. When comj)letcd with the obelisk 
inside, the vespcl will be about ninety-five feet in 
length and fifteen feet across. After being rolled 
into the sea, and towed to the liarbour, it will be 
ballasted, and be provided with a keel, deck, sail, 
and rudder. For these operations, manholes will 
have been left in the cylinder. These holes will 
be opened, so that access may be obtained to all 
the compartments. There will be no part into 
which a man may not enter if necessary, until the 
cylinder is finally sealed up for floating. 

When made thoroughly ship-shape and sea- 
worthy, then the vessel with its precious freight 
will set off on its voyage, under the charge of two 
or three skilled mariners, for whom a small cabin 
on deck will be provided. It will be towed the 
whole way by a steam- tug ; the sail being simply 
for steadying the cylinder. The steam-tug, or 
with whatever other assistance that may be neces- 
sary, will tow the vessel up the Thames, and lay it 
alongside a convenient part of the Embankment. 
Where its precise site is to be has not, we believe, 
been determined. By the agency of hydraulic 
power, there will be no serious difficulty in raising 
it to an erect position on its assigned pedestal. 
There will, we think, be a concurrence of opinion, 
that no site would be so universally acceptable as 
on some conspicuous point of the Thames Embank- 
ment, where the effect towards the river would be 
particularly striking. What more fitting place of 
permanent repose than the banks of the SSilent 
Highway ’ for the ancient symbol of contemplative 
veneration, the Divine Architect of the Universe, 
Ra and Turn ? 

A great day for the metropolis will be that on 
which this vastly interesting monolith is stuck 
upright in English ground ! We can shew some 
minor works of art of perhaps as great antiquity, 
such as the stone axes of the pre-historic period, 
but nothing to compare with the product of 
Egyptian civilisation something like four thousand 
years ago. Trusting that no untoward accident 


may occur to derange the plans for the maritime 
transport of this interesting object, there caxmot 
but be a universal feeling of satisfaction at the 
gracious manner in which Mr Wilson has organised 
a scheme for effecting what has baffled eveiybody 
since the beginning of the present century. When 
there is so much begging of money for all sorts of 
objects, the heartiness of his spontaneous gene- 
rosity will be frankly acknowledged. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER xviiL— Marian’s generosity. 

Marian wa.s, I believe, genuinely disappointed at 
Lilian’s decision to leave Fairview and retire with 
her aunt to some cottage home. 

‘ It will look so ! ’ slie ejaculated again and again; - 
which words perhaps best expressed her sentiments 
upon the point. ‘People might think I had not 
been inclined to behave handsomely towards you, 
you know^ ; but 1 ’in sure no one could offer more 
fairly than I do. There’s the run of the place, 
and a carriage to ride out in, and your keep, and 
all that ; besides two hundred a year to spend as 
you please. I had only two hundred a year to do 
everything with, you know, before Pa died. And 
if that isn’t enough — well, I shouldn’t perhaps 
minil saying ’ 

‘It would be a great deal more than enough,’ 
murmured poor Lilian. ‘ Only I must be with my 
dear aunt wherever she is, and she prefew having 
a home of her own, however humble. — Do you 
not, auntie?’ 

Mrs Tipper was very decided upon that point ; 
and Marian did not object. ‘Auntie’ was quite 
welcome to consult her own taste in the matter. 
Indeed Marian was more ready to fall in with the 
little lady’s desire to leave Fairview than it was 
under the circumstances quite polite to do. 

‘But for you, dear, it is altogether different,’ 
she went on to urge. ‘ You are young, and have 
been brought up like a ladj ; and it really seems 
quite cruel for you to be going to live at a cottage, 
when there ’s such a home as this offered you.* 

‘ I should prefer being with my aunt,’ repeated 
Lilian, with flushed cheeks, turning her eves, full 
of tears, lovingly towards the little lady, v.*ho 
nodded and smiled as though to say : ‘ Do not fear 
my being wounded by anything that is said, ray 
dear. I shall only be troubled when you are,* 

‘You haven’t tried it yet, dear,’ sagely returned 
Marian ; ‘ and you don’t know what it is to live 
like poor ])eople. Think better of it ; and I will 
have a iHstanfj-gay lady to go about with us ; and 
we will fill the place with company, and have lots 
of gaictie.s. Do, pray, think what you will be 
giving up, before you make up your mind.’ 

But she found that Lilian was not to be tempted ; 
and lilarian was at length brought to seej^at 
her arguments were of no avail. So I thinK she 
satisfied herself with the reflection that she had 
done all that could be expected of her, only stipu- 
latiug that Lilian should acknowledge her gene- 
rosity to ‘ people,’ as she indeilnitely termed the 
Fairview world. 

‘ It is only fair that it ^ould be made known 
that I was ready to act generously, you know»’ , 

Lilian promised that it should be made known.^ 
Moreover, when at length matters were liually 
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settled, Marian begged Lilian to take anything be very different for Lilian.’ For she was, I think, 
which she had a fancy for with her. beginning to feel that her generosity was not 

* I mean, of course, the things that have sufficiently recognised, and it required some little 
been given to you, you know,’ she said a little encouragement in the way of being appreciated to 
hurriedly, as though afraid that her generosity keep it alive. ^ 

might be interoreted too literally ; adding, with a Meanwhile, Mrs Tipper and I were quietly at 
little laugh : * If you took evenithing you fancied, work in search of a cottage. We succeeded beyond 
there would be nothing left at Fairview, I expect ! our expectations ; being lortunate enough to secure 


But there ; just say what is youra, and I will take a pretty little place on the outskirts of a neigh- 
your word for it ! ’ she ejaculated, in another out- bouving village, at a very moderate rent, Bobert 
burst of good-nature. Wentw orth giving us material assistance in the nego- 

If it had been left to Lilian, very little would tiations. Having overcome the dear little woman’s 
have been taken from P^airview. But it was not left scruples about accepting half of my fifty pounds 
to her ; and Mrs Tjpper and 1 w'ere more business- as ni}'^ share towards the first three months’ housc- 


Farrar as gifts to liia child. Fortunately for her, tliiuk llnit any one besides myself attributed it 
he had been in the habit of talking about any new to any thing warmer than friendship. Becky and 
p^urchases which he made to add to the glories of 1 and a couple of work-people were busily engaged 
Fairview, as presents to Lilian. In fact, had we from morning till niglit in arranging and making 
kept strictly to the letter of Marian’s oiler, and xemly, in ordm* that no time might be lost in getting 
taken whatever had been given to Lilian, we away Ironi Fairview before Marian’s good-nature 

• 1 i 1 ■ 1 1 j 1 .. 1. .. . j 1 ..11 1 T _ 1 ■ 


might have carried away nearly everything 


altogellior collapsed. Lilian was becoming very 


house contained. As it was, w^e did not scruple anxious to take her departure ; and it was evident 
to claim a great deal. Her mother’s jewellery ; a tlj.it to Mrs Tipper herself the change would be 
nice little collection of pictures ; the grand i>i:ino, a very welcome one. 

which had been a birthday present ; and an endless ‘To tell the truth, my dear, it will be a real 
assortment of valuables, even to a new silviu* blessing to me to live in a simdl house and be'able 
dinner-service. For the last, we were indebted to to go into my own kitchen again,’ she confided to 
Saunders, who reminded Mrs Tipper and Lilian nie. ‘ Ytui and the dc.'ir child will be tlm company 
that Mr Farrar h.ad mentioned at the dinner-table in the parlour ; and 1 shall make the puddings and 
having ordered the new pattern expresblv for his i>ies, and know what’s in them!’ she cj.aculated, 
daughter, by-and-by, naming the cost. Poor i\Ir enjoying bur little jest. 

Farrar! it is pitiful to reflect how glad we were Of coiir^* 1 did jiot mean to be idle, though I 

to avail ourselves of his little OsSlentatious speeches, agreed that the dear little lady should reign 

for the benefit of his child. supreme in the kitchen. Becky was to be our 

But in spite of herself, Marian began to look very faefotum ; anti very proud she was of the position, 
grave and anxious as one thing after another w.is making it very evident that Fairview had alto- 
eagerly named by the servants as ‘Miss Lilian’s.’ gether lost its attractions for her now. Wc began 
They had got scent of what was going on, and to jjliime ourseh'es upon having quite a little 
were eager to give evidence of this or tliat liaving niodel liome, where nothing but love and peace 
been given to her. She bad made uj) her mind would be admitted. Ah me ! it was as well we 
to be generous, and strove hard witli herself. But should think so ! 

when it came to be a question of a set of dia- It was a very ]:>retty, if somcwliat fantastically 

monds, she could control herself no longer, nerv- built cottage, v\ hich had been erected for an oriia- 
ously questioning as to the evidence of its having mental lodge at the e.iitrance of a fine estate, the 
been a gift to Lilian’s mother. AVas the in- property of an old but impov''(*rished family, which 
scription inside the case— ‘To my dear AVife, on | had been brought to the hammer, and sold in 
our wedding-day ’ — sufficient to make the diamonds fee])aratc portions. The house itself— a fine old 
Lilian’s; and would Lilian mind repeating his | place, built in one of the Tudor reigns — stood on 
exact w'ords when her father put them into her an eminence some two miles distant, and had been 


hands on her last birthday. 


taken on lease by some benevolent lady, for the 


‘Of course I only want what is right; hut she purpose of making a Home for girls who had suf- 
wasn’t his wife, you know ; so it couldn’t be their I fered imprison Uicnt, with a view to prevent their 
wedding-day,’ anxiously ejaculated Mari.an, her further degradation. 

eyes dwelling fondly upon the jewels in their open Onr cottage was situated just out of the village, 
cases. which lay in the hollow at the foot of tlie hill, on 

Fortunately for us, Lilian lied at the first words, the side of which stood the house which I have 
and vfe bad Robert AVentworth to help us, so we mentioned as being visible from one part of the 
- - courageously for tlie diamonds, and at Fairview grounds, and A\hich 1 so coveted for my 

leet n. gained the day. Marian was obliged to married life with Pliiliix A little to the left, at 
nanows a sigh over ‘Pa’s the back of our cottage, still stood a portion of 

midion. ncc.* ‘lie never gave diamonds to Ma! the fine old woods as they had been for many a 

We luflian will have quite a large fortune to generation of the. A family. The land on the 

ance fway, with one thing and another!’ Then, other side of what had once been the avenue, 
pedestay allusion from ]\Ir Wentworth had been turned into hop-fields and so forth. In 

which fortune Lilian was leaving, he was front of the cottage, the space had been so much 
Cwo was not hers to leave, encroached upon that what had once been a fine 

nAdesta forget that it’s only my rights, private road was now but a narrow lane. Branching 

P®®®® .t were not for my generosity things would from that lane, on the right was the village, and 
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on the left another lane leading to a held, through 
which there was a right of way to the railway 
station ; and from the stile of that held ran two 
paths, the lane I have mentioned passing the 
cottage and on to the village; and another lane 
at right angles with it, leading through the woods. 

There was some little talk of my house soon 
being in the market, said the work-people, to whom 
I W’as curious enough to put a few questions about 
it. Tlie lease was expiring, it seemed, and the 
present residents did not intend to renew it. This 
was news indeed. If, by good fortune, Philip 
arrived in time to secure it, how delightful it 
would be ; the two others 1 most cared for in the 
world living so near us ! How delightful to be 
able to shew my appreciation of the kindness T 
had received in some better w.iy than by words ! 
Then I pleased myself with another pretty picture 
of the future, in which Lilian and llobcrt Went- 
worth were the princi]ml figures. 

That Lilian would very long remain as depressed 
as she now was, 1 did not believe ; her mind w'*a3 
a too healthy one for that. Indeed the reaction 
had already set in. After the finst shock ivas got 
over, she was, I think, not a little astoni.shcd at 
the comparatively small amount of r(\gret she 
Bulfered on account of the loss of her lover. It 
might be that she w'as beginning to realise the 
fact that her love for him liad never really been 
what she bad imagined it. In one point she "was 
mistaken. She believed that he also had deceived 
himself, and was tirrrdy persuaded that he did not 
love her and never ha<l. 

7 knew’ that Arthur Trafford w’as in truth 
Bun'ering the keenest iniserv in his efforts to tear 
himsedf awav from her. He loved Jier better than 
all the world, exci'pt himself ; and although he 
had not siiiricient manliru'ss and moral courage to 
make an effort in the light direction, 1 was glad 
to see he had the grace to bo heartily ashamed of 
the, part he w’as ]daying. I could not help being 
a little amused by Mrs Tipper’s mild .suggestions, 
in the midst of his W’ild ravings again.sl his miser- 
able inUi. Indeed her very ]nactical advice about 
looking for work, and never blaming Fate or 
giving up hope as long as be bad youth and 
strength and his two hands to use, w^as not the 
lightest punishment he had just now to bear, 
Lilian being present, sitting w’liite and silent with 
dowmca.st eyes. I tliink he ivas almost driven to 
the verge of entreating her to share bis poverty 
and challenge fortune with him ; hut he did not get 
beyond the verge. Marian silently W'atclied with 
keen eyes and heightened colour, and it was not 
dillicult to re.ad her thoughts. She still foiiinl 
her position at Fairview a somewhat anomalous 
one ; and would continue to find it so as long as 
Lilian remained there ; the latter being treated as 
mistress, and she herself as much as possible 
ignored by the servants. 

It WMs, I think, some little relief to u.s all when 
the cottage was declared ready for occupation. 
Ml'S Tix>per and I contrived to spare ' Lilian the 
leave-takings and final wrench of separation from 
the home she had always been taught to consider 
her own. We invited her to go to look at the 
progress of our w'ork ; and once there, w’e hinted 
that she might just as well remain at the cottage. 
Tliere need be no returning to Fairview unless 
she desired it. As w^c had hoped, Lilian was 
only too glad to avail herself of the sugges- 
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tion ; unconsciously shewing how much she had 
dreaded a parting scene. So we three took tea 
together in the little parlour, which was to serve 
as dining-room. Our drawing-room, as we jestingly 
called it, on the other side of the liouse, was Iot 
unfinish^, for Lilian and me to arrange, according 
to our O'lVn taste — in truth to afford some occupa- 
tion for the formers hands and thoughts, and to 
leave no time for dwelling upon bygones, at any- 
rate for a while. Mrs Tipper and Becky liad con- 
trived to make it appear quite a festive occasion ; 
the tea-table being spread w'ith all sorts of little 
home-made dainties, which w’^e felt bound to make 
a demonstration of enjoying, and I verily believe 
did en joy a great deal more than we were conscious 
of doing, so x)lea9ant w'as the contrast to the meals 
w’e had latterly iiartakcn at Fairview. We could 
now freely shew our thoughts to each other, and 
that itself was no slight boon, after being obliged 
to pick and choose our words, as we had been in 
Marian’s presence. 

Afterwards I left Lilian with Mrs Tipper; I 
knew that she would put aside her o A*n feelings in 
her desire to please the dear little mistress of the 
I cottage, by shewing an interest in the arrangements 
I which had been made, &c. And I had to set 
forth for Fairview again, in order to make the 
! best excuses I could for Lilian’s non-return. 

I found Marian very much inclined to take 
offence at the method of quitting Fairview. Of 
: course she would have sent Lilian in the carriage 
in a proper way ; and she ought to have been 
allowed to shew people what her feeling in the 
matter wa.s. ‘Going off in that way makes it 
look as though I had not been inclined to treat 
Lilian handsomely; and I call it very unfair 
towards me ! ’ 

I intimated that Mrs Tipjier and I had hoped to 
spare Lilian’s fetdings in leaving the home she 
had been taught to consider her own. 

‘But I tliink my feelings ought to have been 
consulted too, Miss Haddou. It’s all very well 
to talk of Lilian’s feelings ; but it is not fair to let 
people think 1 don’t want to do right,’ she repeated, 
walldiig to and fro amidst her gorgeous surround- 
ings. ‘ Of course they will think so now she has 
gone off in that w'ay, and all my generosity goes 
for nothing ! Besides, I was not prepared to be 
left alone in this sudden way, the servants ell as 
upstart and impertinent as ever they can be. And 
I haven’t been able to engage a lady-companion 
yet.’ 

In truth, Farrar— I suppose I must give 

her the name now — had found well-born ladies 
(.she had made it a sine qua non that the lady she 
sought should he well-born as well as everything 
el.se that was desirable in a companion) were 
either at a premium just then, or they did not 
incline towards P’airview, for she had not as yet 
succeedinl in lindiiig one after her own heart. In 
lier dilliculty, she extended the olive-branch to me ; 
iiegiimiiig by a little pointedly reminding me, that 
the burden was already heavy enough upon Mrs 
Tipj>ei’.s shoulders, and opining that I should no 
doubt be glad of something to do, 

‘ I shouldn’t mind paying you a pound a week 
till I got suited ; and,’ she was good enough to 
add, *we don’t know hut what a permanent 
engagement might come about, if we get on, 
together.* 

I declined with as good a grace as I could, 
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I politely but very decidedly ; and then went iip- 
I stairs to label the boxes and parcels which were to 
be sent down to the cottage, and make sundry 
other arrangements for a final flitting. 


THE JUNGLE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

In an interesting volume on the Large and Small 
Game of Bengal,* Captain J. H. Baldwin presents us 
with a peculiarly striking picture of field-sports 
pursued in the ample game-preserves of India. 
The tiger, the tyrant of the Indian jungle, has, 
as is due, the precedence over his feebler or less 
dreaded congeners. Skirting the base of the 
Himalayan range, extending east and west for 
many hundreds of miles, is a tract of land covered 
with jungle, called the Terai ; this is his chosen 
home. Cradled in the long feathery grass of the 
I jungle, he gambols about in his infancy playful as 
j a kitten, and usually attains when full grown the 
j length of nine or nine and a half feet. AVild hogs, 
deer, and all the larger species of game, are his 
usual prey; but sometimes a pair of tigers will 
take up their abode within a mile of a village, 
sallying out from their lair every three or four 
days to pull down a bullock or a buflalo, always 
selecting the fattest in the herd. The strength of 
their muscular fore-arms is enormous. Captain 
Baldwin says : ‘ I remember in Assam a tiger in 
the dead of night leaping over a fence nearly five 
feet high, seizing one of the largest oxen, and again 
j leaping back, dragging the bullock after him across 
! several liehls and over two hedges.’ 

I In his old age, when his teeth become worn, lie 
j not infrequently becomes a man-eater ; and such 
, is the devastation he then occasions, that whole 
; villages arc sometimes deserted, and extensive 
, districts laid waste from dread of tliese feline 
. scourges. In these disastrous circumstances tlje 
; advent of an English sportsman with his rifle 
1; and elephants is hailed as a godsend by the 
^ 1 wholp neiglibourhood. 

j ' A tiger when brought to bay often ‘ spits ’ exactly 
I like a cat. Contrary to the received opinion, tigers 
I seldom roar ; but at night the forests resound with 
, the hideous din of their cries, which resemble the 
. caterwauling of a whole squadron of gigantic Torn- 
i cats. In making a charge the tiger utters a series 
1 of short vicious coughing growls, as trying to the 
: nerves as the must terrific roar. Tiger-hunting, 

' even from cle])hant-back, is always accompanied 
with danger. One day when Captain Baldwin and 
a friend were out beating the bush for tigers, one 
of his beaters, a fine young man, * foolishly crept 
forward to try and discover the actual spot where 
the tiger was hiding. He must have approached 
within a few feet of the animal, for it struck but 
one blow without moving or exposing its body, 
and dashed the unfortxmate man with great vio- 
lence to the bottom of a stony ravine.’ He was 
rescued at once, but died the same evening, his 
skull having been fractured by the blow from the 
tiger’s paw. 

In' tiger-shooting, when you discharge your 
* Henry S. King & CJo. Price 218. 


piece, whether you hit or miss you must not 
move, but standing perfectly still, keep your eye 
on the animal and put in a fresh cartridge. 
Many lamentable accidents have occurred from 
sportsmen going rashly up to fallen tigers, errone- 
ously supposing them to be dead. One or two 
stones should always he thrown first, to see what 
power of mischief is left in him, for it is quite 
possible that he may require another ball as a 
quietus. 

A tiger cannot climb trees, but he can spring 
to a considerable height, and this should be 
remembered in shooting them from w'hat are 
called machans, a sort of framework of poles 
resting on the higher branches of a tree. An 
officer, some years ago, in Central India got into a 
tree which overhung a water-course to watch for 
tigers. He was a considerable way up the tree, 
but be did not advert to the fact that the high 
hank of the ravine behind him was almost on a 
level wdth him. In no long time a tiger came to 
drink, and he fired at and hit it, but failed to kill 
it ; when the enraged brute rushed up the bank 
to the higher ground behind, and springing upon 
him, dragged him out of the tree, and bit and 
tore him so frightfully that he died very soon 
after he wa.s rescued. 

Powerful and fijrocious as the tiger is, he is 
afraid ol the wild-dog. A pack of these raven ou.=^ 
creatures, finding strength in their union, will set 
upon, kill, and devour a tiger. 

In the opinion of s«)ine old Indian sportsmen, 
the panther is even more to be dreaded than the 
tiger. He is a large, powerful, thoroughly fero- 
cious brute. In old age he also sometimes takes 
to maii-eating, but not so often as the tiger 
docs. Our iiiilhor, however, gives an instance 
‘of one 111 (xwalior who had devoured over fifty 
human beings, and was the terror of the whole 
district.’ One evening Captain Baldwin, along 
with a friend, was perched in a tree in an open 
part of the jungh*, near the carcase of a cow, 
which had been killed as was supposed by a tiger. 
The body was covererl with birds of prey strug- 
gling and fighting over it like so many featherSl 
dtimons, wdieii suddenly a great commotion occurred 
among the noisy diiiers-out, and with a whish-h-li 
of their heavy wings they left their dainty fare, 
and flew into the trees close by, making way as it 
appeared for their betteis, for very soon a huge 
brute approached the carcase, and began to tear 
and gnaw at the fleslj. ‘ A tiger ! ’ whispered 
the captain to his companion. ‘ No ; a very 
large panther,’ answered the other, firing as he 
spoke, but not killing the animal. In a minute 
ho recovered himself, and springing up, made 
straight for the tree. It was an ugly situation, 
for althougli a tiger cannot climb a tree, a panther 
can, as well as a cat. As he approached, another 
shot was fired at him, which passed between his 
fore-legs, and he paused and looked up. ‘ Never,* 
says our^ author, ‘shall I forget the devilish 
expression of that terrible countenance.' An 
awful moment of suspense followed, during whicli 
Captain Baldwin contrived to give him his quietus. 

The leopard resembles the panther, out is 
smaller, and altogether a less formidable animal. 
It never attacks man, and rarely sitews fight 
unless brought to bay, when, like all the felida 3 , 
it is more or less dangerous. The iynx, which is 
smaller than the leopard, is a rare animal ; and the 
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cheetah or hunting leopard is also comparativelj 
seldom met with in a wild state. 

The bear, which wc are accustomed to associate 
with cold countries, such as the' north of Europe 
and North America, is also very frequently met 
with in the very hottest parts of India. Here, 
as in colder countries, he is a sagacious animal, 
and varies his carnivorous diet with berries, sugar- 
cane, honey, and every kind of insect he can get at. 
It is a mistake to suppose that they hug their 
victim to death ; they draw him towards them 
with their paws, and bite him on the face or arm. 
A bear’s paw, from the huge curved claws with 
which it is garnished, is a very terrible weapon. 
They almo.st invariably strike a man in the face ; 
and Captain Baldwin tells us of a native named 
Dhun Singh, ‘ who was a most enthusiastic follower 
of the chase, and always joined our shooting-party 
in the hot-weather months, and who wiw, by a 
single blow from the fore-paw of a bear, disfigured 
for life in an instant, and left senseless on the 
field, lie was afterwards such an awful object that 
1 never could look at him without shuddering.' 

The striped hyena is a native of India. He is an 
ugly cowardly brute, with an indescribably hideous 
cry. Goats, sheep, dogs, or a young child who has 
strayed frcjm liome, are his favourite prey. He 
never shews fight, but slinks away from the 
linnter’s presence, much after the fashion of the 
wolf, who is also credited with a large amount 
of child-slaughter. A fearful loss of life is 
caused in this way in some districts by these 
bnilcs ; and in common with the rest of the 
Indian carnivora, government offers a ])rice for 
tlieir destruction. 7'he wild-clog is lighter in 
colour and taller than tlic jackal. It is a gaunt, 
uiigaiidy, ravenous creature, of wonderful spectl 
and endurance. If onc(* a j)ack get upon the track 
of any animal, its late is sealecl. They even attack 
tigens and bears, and as often’ as not get the best 

it. In .some parts of the jungle, the wild buffulo 
are very abundant ; they are always found in herds, 
which sometimes consist of eighteen or twenty, 
but oftencr only of five or seven. The bull is 
much larger than the cow, and when old is alway.s 
dangerous. 

The dense thick hush and tall reeds and grass 
which surround the jhecls or solitary jungle lakes, 
are a favourite resort of buffalo. There they feed 
on the rich herbage, and approach the water by 
long tunnels in the grass and reeds. The extreme 
danger of encountering these creatures is graphi- 
cally de.scribed bjr Captain Baldwin, who one 
evening, accompanied by a native, went down to 
one of these jungle lakes, and hearing something 
move in the long grass, had the temerity to 
enter a tunnel. TJp to liis ankles in mud, and 
with scarcely room to move or turn, he was 
straining his eyes to di.scover the game, when 
there was a sudden crash through the brushwood, 
and before he could bring his rifle into position, 

‘ I was hurled,’ he says, * to the ground with 
astonishing quickness by a tremendous butt on 
the right shoulder, followed by a pair of huge 
knees on my chest, crushing me down. The 
buffalo then commenced hutting me with his huge 
head. I was covered with foam from his vile 
mouth : most luckily the ground was very soft, or 
I must have been killed. I had fallen on my 
back, but managed, by clutcliiiig the root of a 
small tree, to draw myself from under him ; but 


as I did BO and turned over, he struck me a terrible 
blow on the back with his foot, breaking two ribs ; 
and then I w&s powerless, and imagined all hope 
of escape to be over. He gave me a bad wound on 
the left arm, another dangerous one under the 
arm-pit, a third bn the hip — all with his horns ; 
and then I found myself lifted off the ground and 
thrown a tremendous somersault in the air.' 

Stunned and bleeding, our unfortunate sports- 
man was pitched upon his head, and landed 
behind a low thorn-bush at the edge of the 
lake. More dead than alive, he had yet sufficient 
presence of mind to remain perfectly still. A few 
yards off lie could see his shaggy foe, sniffing 
all over the scene of the late tragedy. Satisfied 
with his victory, the buffalo then raised his head, 
listened intently for a few minutes, and to the 
inexpressible relief of his victim, trotted off in 
another direction. Faint and dizzy, but feeling 
that he must make an effort to escape, Captain 
Baldwin rose, staggered about thirty paces and then 
fell over in a dead- faint. When he revived a little 
he found his Hindu servant, who had been far too 
terrified even to try to help him in his hour of 
need, crying over him, and trying to bind up his 
blee<ling arm. In a moment he remembered all 
that had happened ; and motioning to the man to 
be silent, he got him to help him to his feet, and 
with his assistance, staggered fifty yards farther, 
when exhausted nature again gave way, and he 
fell to the ground, able only to murmur in a faint 
voice: ‘Water; bring me water ! ' The Hindu 
ran down to . the lake with his master’s hat, which 
he filled with water, and having given him a little 
to drink, i)ourcd tlie rest of it over his head. Ho 
then cut his linen coat into strips, dipped them in 
water, and with them bound up the wounds as 
well as he could. ‘Now,’ said his m.ister, ‘put 
your rifle at full cock on the ground beside me, 
anrl run for assistance as fast lus you can.' 

He obc3’^eil, and the captain in this almost 
heli)less state was left alone. Night was beginning 
to fall ; and he could hear from time to time som^e 
animal moving behind him through the under- 
growtli of matted creepers and reeds ; but he was 
too much exhausted either for curiosity or fear, 
and at last, through sheer weakness, fell into a 
doze, from which he was awakened by the glare 
of torches. A brother-officer, after a long search, 
had found him ; and although it was many weeks 
before he could move hand or foot, he got at last 
all right again, and was as dashing a sportsman as 
before ; only he ever afterwards took care to give 
a buffalo bull as wide a berth as possible — in 
which prudent preenution he is imitated even by 
the tiger. This latter tyrant of the jungle, red 
with the slaughter of scores of buffalo cows, is 
careful to treat with profound respect the grizried 
patriarchs of the herd. . 

Wild eloj»liants, which were once abundant in 
tlic dense forests at the foot of the Himalaya, are 
still plentiful in Assam and Burmah, where many 
are y(*.arly caught and tamed for the use of the 
government. Elephant- shooting is prohibited, 
except when a wild elephant becomes dangerous, 
and is transl'ormed from a peaceable denizen of 
tlie forest into the morose, sullen, and savage 
brute known as ‘ a rogue elephant.' The Indian 
rhinoceros is plentiful in Assam and in the Bootan 
jungles, and resembles an immense pig, ‘tiith^k 
long horn curving backwards at the end of the 
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snout If unmolested, it is harmless ; hut if like and swift along tho^ precipitous mountain 
assailed, it will make a furious charge, when its side. 

long horn is an ugly weapon to encounter. India presents a wide field for the researches of 

Wild hogs are very plentiful all through the the ornithologist, and is the native home of many 
scrub and brush jungle. Old males are armed of our feathered favourites, such as the peacock, 
with laige semicircular tusks nine inches long. A This lovely bird, superb in its native forests, is 
more formidable antagonist than a wild boar with accounted sacred by the Hindus. It delights in 
these tremendous 'iveapons in full play need not jiatchos of jungle by the side of rivers, where on 
be wished for. Tliere is no cowardice about moonlight niglits its shrill discordant cry may be 
/wm; he is game to the backbone, and will light often lieanl swelling the savago concert The red 


to the last, and sell his life dear. ‘ Sportsmen have jungle-fowl is very like the bantam in appearance, 
frequently been mauled,’ Captain bald win says, but its plumage is more brilliant, and like its 
^in encounters with wild boars ; and a European confreres of the poultry-yard, it is very pugnacious, 
in the Customs Department near Jhansi many There are six different kinds of pheasants in the 
years ago lost liis life, so fearfully was he gored Himalaya, most of them excellent for the table, 
by a hog which he had wounded.’ The llesh of and all of them more or less beautiful. There are 
the wild boar roasted aad eaten cold is delicious. also many varieties of partridge. The quail, which 
Passing over tlie various species of deer, each is always fat, is a bonne houcJie fit for au epicure, 
of wliich our author describes, u e come to the Captain llaldwiii says of it : ‘ A quail-pie or a 
Himala^^an chamois and the thar, which fre(iueiit quail-currie is a disli for a king.’ There are four 
the rocky fastnesses of the Himalaya, and the hunt- varieties of grouse, the largest of which is the 
ing of which is quite as hazardous an amusement sand-grouse, a very fine bird ; but the monarch of 
as hunting chamois among the mountains of Swit- Indian game-birds is tlie bustard. *It is,’ our 
zerjuand. As among the European Alps, so among author says, ‘ in my opinion the king of game- 
the Himalayan Alps is the sportsman not only birds ; and the value of its feathers, its excellence 
rewarded by tlie fascination of the sport itself, but i as a bird for the table, and last, though not least, 
by the surpassingly beautiful scenery amid wliich it | the very great difiiculty of sbootiug it, render it a 
is pursued. Above him rise the magnilicent hills, | prize to be much coveted.’ The oobara is a small 
dazzling in snowy grandeur, cleaving tlie skies j species of bustiinl ; and to a certain extent a migra- 
with peaks \yhich tower nine tliousand feet higlnu’ j toiy bird. The lloriken, one of the finest of Indian 
than the highest mountain in Europe; below game-birds, bas beautiful black and wliite plumage, 
him in the distance spreads a varied and splendid and its llish when cooked is peculiarly rich and 
landscape of bill, forest, and river, witli distant delicate. There are two varieties of it ; and several 
plains luxuriant with ripening crop.s, shading kinds of plover, which, liowever, are not abundant, 
beneath his feet into shaggv stretches of woodland, Dilforent species of crane abound, as do wood- 


beneath his feet into shaggy stretches of woodland, Dilforent species of crane abound, as do wood- 
penetrated by deep, well-nigh inaccessible cliasms cock ami .snipe. Of the latter, as many as fifty or 
and glens, abysses of jiine, and precipices, and ! .‘^ixty couples are sometimes bagged in a day in a 
foaming torrents, such as Salvator Rosa would I rice-Jicld or by the (‘dgii of a swamp, 
have loved to paint. Hugo rugged crags ttnver like : On ilm lak(‘s and jhccds in the north of India, 
vast cathedrals above the giant trees, their crests | hidow the Himalaya, thou.sands of wild-fowl 
covered with gentian and stone-crop ; while round j congregate about the beginning of Octolier on 
their base cling dark green clumps of rhododeii- j their wjiy soutli. On the jungle .swaui})s and lakes 
drons, all ablaze with scarlet beauty, their blossom.s j wild ducks of various kinds abound ; wild geeso are 
shining like points of ilaine against the foliage (d’ j also common, as are several varieties of the sliiid- 
tlie splendid walnuts, and apricots behind, wliosc j drake. In company with these migratory wild- 
fruit at certain seasons literally strews the ground. ; fowl arrives the llamingo, a very beautiful bird, 
Camp-life in such a spot is btjyond all things ^ with brilliant rose-coloured featbers. It ha-s, Low- 
enjoyable. The atmosphere i.s clear and exhilarat- 1 ever, little except its beauty to recommend it, for 
ing; a sparkling streamlet gurgles across the little , when cooked, the universal verdict of the mess- 
meadow in which your lent is pitched, di/fusing a ; table was, ‘ tliat it was a very poor bird.' Duriii" 
pleasant freshness around ; rmliaiit butterflies hover j the cold season the bittern is plentiful in Northern 
above the w'ater, or alight like living gems upon India, and unlike the flamingo, is very good eating, 
the long fronds of the inagnificent coj’ouets wliich On the banks of large rivers the curlew is some- 
crown the giant tree-ferns. The ravine behind you, times found, and several kinds of green ju^fions 
dark with forest, is vocal with the mellow iiobis of ; abound. 

unfamiliar songsters. The eye, as you gaze, loses From birds. Captain Baldwin suddenly skips 
itself in a stupendous panorama of mountain peaks, b.ick to beasts, and gives us a sketch of tlie 
rocky ridges, winding ^'alleys, glittering Btreani.s, Iiulian hare. Of tliis little creature there are Uvo 
populous plains, and pathless fever-haunted jungles; varieties; and tJiey seem to have as hard lines of 
while nearer, on the verge of tlie wmod, a herd of it (esjiccially in the neighbour] lood of barracks) 
ravine deer are feeding ; lazily you watch them as their well-known congenei’s have at home, 
while you sip your coffee, all uncon.scious of the Witli a passing glance at this four-footed martyr, 
close proximity of a splendid wild blue sheep, we bid adieu to a book which is well fitted to 
w’'hich is gazing intently dowui at you from its inspire not only a love of sport, but of natural 
bushy covert. Did you move ? The motion was so history. Nowhere can this interesting science be 
slight as scarcely to be perceptible to yourself ; but studied to greater advantage than in these wide- 
the startled creature ruslies like an arrow down the spreading llimalayan jungles, where mountain 
grassy slope, and tlireading the ravine, rejoins the torrents gurgling down the beautiful ravines, 
nerd ot^ its companions, to whom it immediately temper the air to delicious coolneas ; where great 
il^arts the intelligence of your whereabouts, and trees grow stately masts, making a pleasant 
in a moment they all make off, gliding shadow- twilight with their lustrous unfamiliar foliage ; 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD, 


where gorgeous flowers bespangle the greenery, 
and round the overhanging boughs our hothouse 
ferns cling with ample stems and giant fronds, 
forming bowers through which lovely bright-hued 
birds flit, and multitudes of insects find shelter, 
filling the otherwise silent noon of the tropics 
with their shrill incessant hum. 

SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

IN TWO TAHTS. 

PART L— SUNS H INK 
CHAPTER IV. — MISa ANGELA FATTIIPUL. 

One evening in the fourth week of our hero’s stay 
in town, he took up ri book while he was waiting 
for his chop, and a card fell on the floor. This 
card he discovered was to admit the bearer to a 
ball about to be held in tlie neighbourhood. When 
the landlady appearetl, he asked if the card l)e- 
longfid to her. She said she had been looking 
everywhere for that card ; they had had some to 
dispose of, and they had sold all but this one ; a 
customer had wanted it, but as she could not find 
it, he had procured one elsewhere. Would Mr 
Webb like to buy it himself ? 

Mr Webb thanked her, but declined. 

‘Oh, >velV said she, ‘ it will be of no use now to 
TivS, as the ball begins at nine o’clock this evening. 
Peihaps yon will accept this ticket, and make u^e 
of it ? ’ 

This, after a little consideration, Isaac was happy 
to do. It would pass away a few hours, and it 
would lead to no (‘\peiise, as he observed that the 
ticket included refreshments. Ho did not suppose 
lie should dance ; he never had clone such a thing, 
but there was no telling, if once his blood was np. 
So at eight o’clock Isaac donned a clean paper 
collar, took his 'well-tried friends, his gray thread 
gloves, and walked leisurely to the jdace of enter- 
Liiimieiit. He arrived there about nine; and on 
I)reseiiting himself and his ticket, he w’jis directed 
to the Master of the Ooremonies, a dapper little man 
wdth a sliort dress coat and very tight pumps, who 
did not seem capable of ^tullding sLdl for a minute. 
He received Isaac’s iiainc and ticket, and danced 
off w'ith him to the ballroom ; and throwing open 
the door, announced in a very slirill voice, * Isaiic 
Webb, Es(|uire, ladies and gentlemen.’ 

The ladies and gentlemen atldressed consisted 
of an antique female in black silk mittens, and 
tw^o youths elegantly attired in suits i’roni JVFoses’s 
establish men t, one of whom whistling a ‘ fast’ 
tune, and the other sauntering about wdtli his 
hands in his pockets. Each of them seemed 
particularly careful to give tlie mittened lady a 
wide berth, thus testifying to all whom it iniglit 
or might not concern that they were not all 
iriernbers of the same party. Now these persons 
w^ere evidently not au fait with the usages of 
polite society; for of cdurse they ought not to 
have been in tbeir places at the time named on 
their tickets, but should have been there at half- 
past nine at the earliest. But liere they were, 
listening to the tuning and consecpient grating 
of two violins and a harp, placed on a small plat- 
form at one end of the ballroom. A violoncello 


was also expected (so the Master of the Ceremonies 
in a whisper through the door informed the com- 
pany), but had not yet arrived. 

In the course of the next quarter of an hour 
several more squires and dames were announced ; 
and the arrivals kept on increasing until half-past 
nine, by which time (the violoncello having put , 
in an appearance and all things being ready) the | 
Master of the Ceremonies (Mr Hoppe by name) | 
opened the ball by the announcement of a polka. 1 
That individual seemed to take a particular inte- 
rest in Isaac ; perhaps on account of his countri- 
fied appearance, for Mr Batfid’s productions had 
not been designed or intended for a ballroom ; or 
perhaps because he w^as a complete stranger. At 
all events, he now suggested that Isaac should lead 
out the antique lady, to whom Mr Hoppe w’ould 
be happy to introduce him, and polk with her. 
But Isaac declineil the honour, saying that he ‘ was 
much obliged, but that he would wait a bit;’ so 
the lady and himself w^ere among the few wh6^ 
kejit their seats. 

Almost immediately afterwards the door was 
opened, and Miss Faithful and her niece mss 
Angela Faithful, wenj announced. Miss Faithful 
looked about fifty- five or sixty years of age ; she 
was tall and slight, and had evidently been a 
beauty in her day. Such was her niece now; 
there could be no two opinions about it. Even 
Isaac, who had no great appreciation of feminine 
charms, was sensible of it the instant she entered 
the room. She was tall, and her figure was heauti- 
fiilly shaped ; she had dark hair and eyes, a bril- 
liant complexion, and featur(»s almost faultless. 
Moreover, slie was dressed rpiietly, but in excel- 
lent taste. Before Miss Angela Faithful had been 
in the room nuiny minutes, Isaac became aware 
of a peculiar sensation wholly unknown to him. 
Umpialifie*! admiration it certainly was ; but any- 
thing more? AVell, ho could hardly telL He 
certainly felt interested in her, and desirous of a 
better acquaintance. But be did not know how 
this was to be done. Of course the most natural 
and proper thing to do -was to obtain an intro- 
duction, and ask her to dance; but for the first 
time in his life Isaac Webb did not feel un- 
limited confidence in his own i)()wers. And the 
feeling w’as reasonable; for to attcmipt to dance 
in public without having learned either a step or 
a figure, is, to say the least, a hazardous and serious 
undertaking. 

The two ladies did not remain alone many 
minutes, for w’liilc Isaac was observing tliem (at 
all events one of them), a young man advanced, 
wdth whom they were probably acquainted, for 
he took a seat beside them, ami at the next dance 
—a quadrille — walked off with Miss Angela on 
his arm to join the set. Isaac watched them take 
their idaces, and watched her through every figure 
of the (to him) incomprehensible dance ; and when 
it was ended, his rjyes followed her round the 
room and back to her seat. Her partner then left 
lier ; but his place was almost immediately filled 
by a lean young man with yellow hair, who was 
brought up and introduced by Mr Hoppe. Again 
Isaac 'watched her take her place by her partner — 
this time in a waltz ; and as he put his arm round 
her waist, and she placed her hand on his shoulder, 
Isaac thought he should like t-o be in a s^rnilaij 
position ; and as the yellow young man did ncife 
excel in the mazy dance, Isaac fancied he could 
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make quite as good a peTformanoe of it. But he 
let the next dance begin ; and towaids the end of 
it he made his way to Mr Hoppe, and requested 
the favour of an introduction to Miss Faithful. 

‘Do you mean the old lady asked the Master 
of the Ceremonies ; ‘ because if you do, I warn you 
she is as deaf as a beetle, and if you talk so as to 
make her hear, you will have all the people in 
the room stand still to listen to you.* 

‘ I mean the young lady,’ said Isaac ; * and just 
! teU me,’ he added, ‘ the proper thing to say when 
you ask a person to dance.’ 

‘We commonly say,’ replied Mr Hoppe : ‘ “ May 
I have the honour of dancing this quadrille with 
you, if you are not engaged ?” But gentlemen 
may vary it according to taste.’ 

‘All right;' of course,* returned Isaac. Where- 
upon they walked to where Miss Aiigela Faithful, 
just left by her last partner, was sitting. Mr 
Hoppe went through the introduction ; and Isaac, 
who, to tell the truth, felt very ill at ease, r(‘peated 
the formula given him by the Master of the Cere- 
monies. Angela looked at her list of engagements, 

I hoping to find she. was bespoken for this dance, 
without remembering the fact ; but such was not 
the case ; so with a whispered ‘ With pleasure,* she 
took his arm, and they stood up in a polka. 

When the dance commenced, Isaac never felt so 
uncomfortable in his life. Where to put his feet 
he didn’t know, and where to turn he didn’t know. 
If he turned one way, it ‘was evidently contrary to 
his partner’s expectations, for they pulled diH'crciit 
ways ; if he turned another, he ran a-inuck into 
another couple ; and this on one occasion was 
nearly attended with serious consequences ; and 
I it was only by tearing a rent in liis partner’s 
I dress that he was able to save himself a sj)rawl 
upon the chalked floor. To the spectators the ])er- 
formance w’as very diverting. To see this long 
clumsy yokel floundering about with so handsome 
and graceful a girl and so good a dancer, put one 
in mind, as a gentleman reniarked to las neigh- 
l)our, of the Beauty and the Beast. At length, 
after two or three tums round the room, Isaac was 
obliged to give in ; not indeed through any feeling 
that he ivas making an exhibition of himself (for 
of that he was wholly unconscious), but from sheer 
inability to keep his footing any longer. With 
his head in a whirl, he conducted his partner to a 
seat and fell into one himself. At the end of a 
few minutes, she retired from the ballroom to 
get the rent in her dress made whole ; and when 
she was gone, Isaac sought out Mr Hoppe, and 
asked him if he could tell him who the lady was 
and whence she came. 

Mr Hoppe could only inform him that she lived 
somewhere in Holloway with her deaf aunt, her 
present chaperon ; that her father and mother 
were dead ; and that the only relative she had 
nearer than the aforesaid aunt, that he knew of, 
was a brother living abroad. 

Isaac hinted about money. 

*Oh,’ said the little man, rather amused, ‘she 
is not badly ofl* in that respect ; for she has a nice 
little bit from her mother, and considerable expec- 
tations from her aunt, 1 liave heard.’ 

0 Isaac, you are a deep dog ! But you harl no 
idea that on the other side of the canvas partition 
J>y which you were Standing were a pair of ears 
‘ mtently taking in every word that passed-— the 
possessor of those ears being Miss Angela FaithfuL 


No, Isaac ; you simply thought that here was the 
very object you were in quest ofi and that you 
must pursue the subject farther. 

CHAPTER V. — OUR HERO IS FULFILLING HIS 
DESTINY. 

In a few minutes iifter the foregoing conversation, 
the fair subject of it returned to the ballroom 
somewhat flushed, thereby heightening the effect 
of her charms, as Isaac acutely observed. She 
returned to her original seat beside her aunt, and 
in lieu of conversation smiled once or twice upon 
that lady. It was indeed of no use to talk, as Mr 
Hoppe liad remarked, and the usual medium of 
commiiiucation — a slate and pencil — had been 
forgotten and left at home. 

Isaac arose from his seat in order to obtain a 
better view of his charmer ; for as certain reptiles 
are said to be influenced by dulcet sounds, so was 
tliat wily creature Isaac Webb under the spell of 
female beauty. And not merely beauty. ‘A nice 
little bit’ from a mother, and ‘considerable 
expectations’ from an aunt, formed a most delight- 
ful tout ensemble and subject for reflection. So 
he stood and watched her for a few minutes with 
his hands in his pockets, and nervously balancing 
himself first on one leg and then on the other, 
until at length he began to flutter himself, as it 
were, towards his siren ; just as a sombre moth 
beats about a strong light ere it offers itself up, 
a willing victim, ou the pyre of its own supine- 
iiess. Besides, Isaac was the more attracted towards 
her by reason of the furtive glances which the 
young lady cast in his direction ; for although 
.she was surrounded by a nuiiiluT of young men — 
other moths of varied hue — still their attentions 
! did not seem to satisfy lier ; and so it happened 
that Isaac finally toolv unto himself what appeared 
to be (even to liis unsophisticated mind) a hall- 
bashful, yet a ‘uliolly meaning and appealing 
glance, and joined the circle of adnuring swains. 
He speedily, with Miss Angela’s co-operation, 
found himself near her, and when opportunity 
offered, volunteered to conduct her to the refresh- 
ment buffet — an invitation that was promptly 
accepted ; so he in triumph led her off, to the no 
small surprise and vexation of his jealous rivals. 
Arrived at the buffet, he handed, witli the most 
feeble attempt at graceful politeness, such comes- 
tibles and beverages as his fair partner would 
partake of, with no further mishap than the break- 
age of a wine-glass and the imperilling of a large 
glass epergne by collision with nis elbow, and the 
consequent vibration of the structure to its very 
foundation. The light repast now under discus- 
sion brought to his recollection the more import- 
ant one of supper ; and our hero, who had become 
quite a gallant by this time, broached the subject 
to his companion, assuring her with all the warmth 
of which he was capable that ‘he was certain 
he wouldn’t be able to swallow a morsel unless 
she was by him to give his food a relish,* and 
as he beautifully expressed himself in metaphor, 
‘sharpen his appetite like a strop does a razor.’ 

IIow could any young lady take upon herself 
the responsibility of a hungry gentleman’s enforced 
fast ? Angela felt that she could not, so promised 
to accompany Isaac to supper ; reminding him, 
moreover, that he must engage her for the dance 
immediately preceding that gastronomic event. 
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This her admirer pledged himself to do ; swallow- 
ing with a gulp the fears that would intrude them- 
selves as to what the eifect of the dance would be 
upon his appetite. All he hoped was that it 
wouldn^t be a w^fcz, a polka, or a schottische ; 
and in this frame of mind he returned with his 
partner to the ballroom. 

‘ I have been looking for you, Angela ; will you 
sing a song V 

Isaac turned round, and recognised in the 
speaker the young man who had been Angela’s 
partner in her first dance that evening. He bowed 
slightly to her companion as he paused for her 
reply. 

‘ With the orchestralaccompaniment 1 ' she asked. 

‘ Certainly, if you prefer it,’ lie answered ; ‘ but a 
piano has teen brought in, and your voice may 
liossibly feel more at home with that.’ 

* But I do not like to be the first to begin,* she 
urged diffidently. 

* Oh, never mind about that ; there is no one 
here can do it better, I ’ll engage ; and if it will 
add to your courage, I will play the accompani- 
ment, or turn over the leaves for you, whichever 
you like.* 

‘ 0 no ; you must accompany me. But it was 
the merest chance that I brought any songs with 
me.* With that, she bowed to her late partner, 
took the young gentleman’s arm, and walked over 
to the piano. 

In a few minutes her voice rose above the chat 
and murmur of the ballroom, and the purity of 
its tone and the uiialfected and pleasing manner 
of the singer, enforced silence even among those 
wlio w'ore not music-lovers. Among these Isaac 
might certainly be included ; for beyond the per- 
formances on a harmonium in Dambourne End 
clmrcli on Sundays and an occasional German band 
or ban*el organ on week-days, his opportunities of 
bearing music had been exceedingly limited. But 
])erliaps it was this very ignorance of the subject 
that caused him now to drink in with the greatest 
delight — an almost exaggerated delight — evciy note 
aud every wonl that fell from the charming song- 
stress’s lips. Thii composition itself was of no 
particular merit ; it was siin])ly a melodious 
English ballad ; but the voice and manner of the 
singer, assisted by the tasteful execution of the 
accompaniment, seemed to fascinate all present, 
and a unanimous burst of apj)lau3e at the con- 
clusion testified to their appreciation of the per- 
formance. 

And now dance and song followed each other 
in quick succession, aud Isaac was unable to get 
near Angela, or even to catch lu'r eye, for she 
had been so much sought after, and had joined in 
almost every dance. She was indeed the hello of 
the evening ; and many eyes other than those of 
Isaac followed her as she threaded the intricacies 
of the Lancers or Caledonians, or was whirled 
aldhg by her partner in the giddy waltz or 
polka. 

As for Isaac, he had, to his great comfort, 
remained quite unnoticed, except on one or two 
occasions, when his fascinated gaze had led him 
from his vantage-ground against the wall, and he 
had found himself among the dancers. On each 
of these occasions he had suffered much, having 
been severely jostled by one couple, bis favourite 
corns trodden on by a second, and himself finally 
sent back with a bound to his former position 


against the wall by a third. Nor did he obtain 
sympathy from any of them— nothing but scowls. 

CHAPTER VL— A PREBSTNa INYITATIOK. 

At len^h Mr Hoppe, in obedience to a previous 
request from Isaac, came to inform him that at 
the conclusion of the next dance— a quadrille — 
there would be an adjournment for supper. Our 
hero took this opportunity of asking about the 
gentleman by whom Angela’s song was accom- 
panied. 

* I can give you no account at all, sir,’ said the 
Master of the Ceremonies ; ‘ though there are not 
many gents in this neighbourhood that I have not 
some knowledge of.* 

Isaac meanwhile looked about for Angela, and 
soon discovered her sitting with her aunt and the 
unknown gentleman. 

‘ You come to claim your engagement,* she said, 
as she rose and took his arm. 

‘Yon look tired,’ remarked Isaac, feeling he 
must say something, and the fact of her looking 
tired and flushed having struck him first. ‘Be- 
sides,* he thought, ‘women like to be told they 
look tired.* 

‘Do you think so?* she replied with a alight 
blush, as they walked round the room. ‘ I should 
scarcely have thought you would have noticed it ; 
but I am ratlier tired,’ she continued, ‘ as I have 
been dancing a great deal ; and besides that, I 
feel excited as well, for I have had a very unex- 

E ected pleasure to-day. My dear brother, who has 
een abroad for some years, returned to London 
to-day without giving us any notice of his coming, 
lie arrived at our house a very short time before 
we started here, and as he would not hear of my 
giving 11 ]) the ball, he came too.* 

‘ Was it your l)rollier who played for you when 
you sang ? * asked Isaac. 

‘Yes,* she replied. ‘ It is an old song we learned 
together many years ago ; and as he is a very ready 
player, it was no trouble to him to accompany 
me.* 

While they thus conversed, the quadrille had 
been formed, and now the dance was just about to 
begin.* 

‘ Shall you mind very much if we do not dance 
this time ? ’ inquired Angela of her companion. 

‘Not at all,* answered Isaac, much relieved; : 
‘ not if I may talk to you instead,* he added shyly. 

He hud committed himself now to a task far 
more difficult to him than even dancing a qua- 
drille ; for of what topics to choose as conversation 
with the fair creature by his side, he had not the 
slightest idea. Bo they walked on in awkward 
silence, 

‘Would you mind making me known to ytfur 
brother ? * Isaac at length asked. 

‘ 1 will with pleasure,’ she returned ; and seeing 
him approach in their direction, she caught his 
arm, and iiitroducetl him to Mr Webb as her 
brother Herbert, from abroad. 

‘Very pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr 
Webb,* said he. And then, after a pause, and 
with an almost imperceptible glance at Isaac’s 
clothes and general appearance, he continued: 

‘ If it is not a rude question, are you a resident in 
London, or merely making a short stay in it ? * 

Isaac hated to be questioned ; but he mihii 
answer ; there was no help for it. ‘ I am staying , 
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for a time here/ he said vaguely, ‘ but my regular 
home is in the country.’ 

‘ Staying with friends, I suppose ? ’ pursued Mr 
Faithful, not at all abaslied. 

‘No,’ answered Isaac ; ‘lam staying at a coffee- 
house.’ 

‘You must find it dull sometimes,’ said his 
irrepressible questioner ; ‘ but I presume you have 
fiiGiids in the neighbourhood, or some business to 
occupy your time and attention ? ’ 

Isaac thought it might save further questioning 
if he gave a little voluntary information. 

‘ I am staying in London for a few weeks for a 
little change,* he replied. ‘ 1 have no friends here, 
nor any particular business ; but I am used to 
being much alone, so that 1 do not find it dulL’ 
‘That will pot, I hope, prevent me improving 
my acquaintance with you. I am at present stay- 
ing witli my aunt ; in fact, I only arrived in 
London this afternoon, so have had no time to 
seek other lodging, even if I do so at all. But 
speaking in my aunt’s name as well as in my own, 
I hope you will favour us with a call. You will 
excuse my card, for T have not one with me ; but 
I daresay aunt has her case in her pocket, as she 
seldom used to go anywhere without it. — Do you 
mind feeling for it, Angela ? ’ 

She presently returned with a card, to which 
her brother added his name. ‘We shall be glad 
to see you at any time,’ he said, handing it to 
Isaac ; ‘ but possibly the evening may suit you 
better than any other time, and if so, you will be 
more likely to find me in,’ 

Really, notwithstanding his questions at the 
commencement of their conversation, he w’as, Tsajic 
considered, a very agreeable j>erson ; for he had 
given him the very o 2 )portunity lie sought, the 
difficulty of obtaining which had excrcisc(l his 
mind during his sojourn by the ballroom uvilJ. 
He did not consider it singular in the least that 
Herbert Faithful should have pressed such an 
invitation upon him, a total stranger. No ; lie 
was evidently a man of quick discernment, and 
had at once probed through, with his mind’s eye, 
a portion of the crust of Isaac’s reserve, and had 
discovered some of the precious metal beneath. 

Any further conversation at the time was pre- 
vented by a general move towards the supper- 
room ; and Herbert, asking his two comiianioiis to 
wait for him, presently brought iqi the aunt, and 
the four went into tlie supiuir-rooin togctlier. 
During the meal, Herbert made liiiuself parti- 
cularly agreeable ; so much so, that Isaac threw 
off a little more of tlie crust of his reserve, even 
going so far as to mention Dambourne End, and to 
give out a slight glimmer of his own importance in 
that place as a landowner. TJie siipjicr, after the 
manner of such entertainments, was not a pro- 
tracted one, and passed off, so far as our party 
was concerned, with no further contre-temps than 
was occasioned by Isaac, in the exuberance of his 
feelings, inadvertently tilting his chair so that he 
came in ccnitact with the back-comb of a middle- 
aged lady who was sitting back to back with him, 
thereby forcing that useful ornament into her 
scalp. A loud scream w'as the result ; but the 
lady was more startled than hurt, and after 
apologies more or less awkward from Isaac, she 
regained her composure and her appetite, and 
l)|irmohy was restored. 

After supper, Angela danced but once, and after 


singing a duet with her brother, came with him to 
Isaac to say good-night He accompanied them 
and their aunt to their cab ; and after promisiog 
to call upon them very soon, they drove off, and 
he returned to the ballroom. But the place was 
now without any interest for him ; so after won- 
dering within himself that liis heart should have 
been so easily and speedily reached, and with a 
new and indescribable feeling of loneliness upon 
him, he bade Mr Hoppe good-night, after an 
inclfectual attempt on that individuaVs part to get 
at Isaac’s habitation and business; and having 
made no other acquaintance whatever in the room, 
he obtained his hat and depaitcd to his coffee- 
house. 

A MEDIUM’S CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Americans usually plume themselves upon 
being the ‘ smartest ’ people under the sun ; but as 
an acute writer observes, the very admiration they 
bestow U]>ou shrewdness shews that the quality 
is really rare among them. Your ideal American, 
spry as a fo.\', supple as an eel, ’cute as a weasel, 
would have a bad time of it if his countrymen 
generally were equally sjiry, supple, and cunning. 
Charlatans and impostors can only thrive in a 
credulous community, and iii no country in the 
world do the pestilent creatures ply such a jirolit- 
able trade as in the Creat Republic. In almost every 
newspaper and popular periodical publislied in 
America, wizards, fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, and 
seeresses ‘ born with a veil,’ advertise their readi- 
ness to supply psychomctrical, phrenological, and 
planetary readings, or solve all difficulties relating 
to business, love, trouble, and disease, fi^r some 
fifty cents or so ; while mediums of every variety 
offer their services to any one rerpiiring spiritual 
help — and willing to ]»ay for it. 

One of these tricksters, practising in New York, 
lately came to griel in a curions way. Prudently 
dispensing with the paraphernalia usually affected 
by the craft, Medium Flint adopted a simpler and 
less risky method of swindling, merely undertak- 
ing for a fee of two dollars to act as a medium 
of communication between his patrons and their 
friends in the stiirit-world. Any one desirous of 
obtaining news or advice from that mysterious 
debatable land had only to send him a letter 
atUlressed to a sinrit and securely fa'^tened ; unless 
that were clone, it would not be answered ; Flint’s 
agency being only efficient when his mind w'os 
blank and piissive to both questions and answers, 
and delivering in his own liantl writing simply and 
precisely what was dictated to him by the spirit 
communicating. Of course the recipients of these 
proxy- written sjiirit-replies never doubted tlieir 
genuineness, especially as they came accompanied 
with their own epistles with their covers intact. 

Unfortunately lor himself, Mr Flint gave his 
wife — ‘ a spiritualist lierself, but not of the same 
kind as her husband’ — good cause to leave his 
house ; and the abused lady carried away with her 
not only the little a^q^aratus by whose aid he 
unsealed the communications of his dupes, but the 
book in whicli the rascal coined them and the 
answers he manufactured ; and to make matters 
worse for the unlucky medium, Mrs Flint thought 
proper to publish a selection from his corre- 
spondence, ‘ to warn people against quack spiritu- 
alists,’ and serve for the entertainment of all not 
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concerned. It eerves to shew too how widespread the unlawful bond now entangling and oppressing 
the belief in spiritualism is in the States ; for him ? Will Georgie return to me this autumn i 
Flint’s customers are of all gradei^ from the humble How soon will we be wedded ? ’ A widower pro- 
individual whose highest ambition is to occupy a pounds a lew ‘live questions' to his dead ‘wife in 
clerk's stool, to an ambassador-elect, anxious to heaven,' and wants to know if she is happy ; if she 
settle a doubtful point respecting his pedigree, can come back to earth, or desires to do so ; if 
Ixjfore leaving his country to represent it at the dear little baby is with her ; and if she can find 
Court of St James. any medium in Philadelphia through whom he 

Flint warned his patrons of the necessity of could communicate with her. Another widower, 
putting their questions briefly, clearly, and dis- not without hope of finding consolation for his 
tinctly, ‘ the mixed kind defeating tlic object of loss, wdshes his lamented wife to tell him if he 
the investigation.' The hint was thrown away had better sell his business and go to Europe with 
upon most of them. A young lady signing herself his patent rails, or remain where hens and marry 
‘Miss Fany Crosby,' with a confusing contempt Miss Boyd. Jealousy is not supposed to exist in 
foT^ the rules of spelling ami punctuation, thus the spirit-world, or Camilla Stick would scarcely 
addressed her clear mother : ‘ Can you tell me if invite her defunct husband to enlighten her as to 
T will be developed the time you told me 1 Wold tlie intentions of a certain gentleman by informing 

thrue Mr Foster if not tell me When if you can her whether Mr W loves her and will marry 

Will I be a good Medium Will I wright im- her, or whether be rather inclines to ‘ Cor^' and 
prcssiioley or Makonakley Will I be a seeking will visit that damsel when he goes to Philadel- 
Medium Will I ever see you the same as cny phia. Less excuse for his inquisitiveness respect- 
spirct Wliile in the body can all of our dear ing other folk’s feelings 1ms Mr Key, who writes 
Spiret Friends controlo me When I am deve- to liis brother : ‘ Can you tell me if my niece 
loped as Will 1 be controled by a Giiid to home Marie will recover and be a well and strong 
they will Dicktatc will Ida alwayse Treate me girl; and who she is in love with? What are 
as she does now wdll she Mary" and do well luy prospects in New York, and had I better 
will Dear Mattel Ever have Meny cliildrcii. Will remain here, or go home to my father? Also if 
they be Gurls or Boys where can I Find Some of my tickets in the Louisville lottery will gain me 
Aunt Kacliels Boys is she with you and is she a prize, and wdiat do you think of cotton declin- 
hapy is Gand Mother on your sid yet will Liddia ing ? Will Mr Zoborowski do anything for me, 
out live Hany Can she Be developed as a Medium ami does he really, like me? l)oes my sister 
Will I ever bo weltby can Amandy be a Medium feel sorry for what she has done ? Will Anna 
how long shall wc stay in this house will 1 go into Zoborowski marry a foreigner ? Does she love any 
the country this Summer to Liddius is Ida going other person ? Does Alexander love Marie ? and 
to Die soon.’ " does Alores love Anna ? Good-bye, my dear 

Miss ‘ Fany* is but one of many aspirants to the brother. Can you give me the nauies of some 
doubtful honours of mediumshii), who, anxious as friends in the spirit- world ?' The credulity de- 
they may be to receive an adirmative answer to monstratod iii these and such other ridiculous 
tlie question, ‘ Shall I become a medium ?' are questions almost exceeds belief. And this in a 
not prepared to accc])t it as a fall equivalent for country boasting of its education and its shrewd- 
tlieir two dollars. A would-l)o clairvoyant writes ness I 

to his father : ‘ I would like to know how you are. . 

AVhat have they done with yemr property in Bray ? _ _ _ „ ,, t « m * t- -r. 

Will J ever get any portion of it? Tleuse give me IRISH MISTAKE, 

advice on business matters. Give me all the help j’qjj more than twenty years it has been my 
you can.’ Another allectionate son asks liis father rj,eruit myself every autumn with a 

lor ‘Tjoiiits' in the patent business. Nathan Crane . 


for ‘ jjoiiits' in the patent business. Nathan Crane 
is desired to instruct bis nephew wbeth(?r it were 
best to sell his business or hold on. Fred Felton 


walking tour of over a month’s duration. By tliis 
means I have seen more of these islands than any 


Avants his brother to tell him if his partner may acquaintance, and liave liad peepc into 

be trusted, and if the firm would do wisely to Ihc inner life of the people such as lew tourists 
decline giving credit to customers ; while n geutlc- obtain. 

man ‘ engaged in making Nature’s Hair Restorer,’ In doing this, I never overstrained myself, as is 
entreats Brother AVilliam to give his personal now too often the fashion. I walked just so far as 

attention to the matter, and inform him what I pleased, and rested when nature or my inclina- 

is the best plan to adopt to make the Restorer tion gave me the hint. Sometimes my journeys 

pay a profit very soon ; although lie betrays a sad were inad(i in the cool of the evening, sometimes 

want of faith in the virtues of that article, by pes- in the early morning ; often I slept in the cabin of 
tering a number of denizens of the spirit-world for some labourer, and not once or twice, but a dozen 
recipes for the manufacture of hair restoratives, times, have been iorced to make my lodging under 
in the expectation of obtaining valuable iuforma- the lee of some friendly hay-rick, 
tion nt a trilling cost; like a litigant w'lio asks the One of these autumns, over ten, and less than 
shade of Daniel Webster for lepl assistance con- twenty years ago, I made tlie west of Ireland the 
oerning certain lawsuits ; as if it were likely that field of my operations. Starting from Galway, in 
even a disembodied lawyer w-ould give professional a little less than three weeks* time I beheld the 
advice gratis I broad waters of Corrib, Mask, and Conn — had lost 

A lady sends a loving greeting to her departed myself in the wildcniesses under the shadow of 
cousin Pheebe, fully believing the lost one watches Croagh Patrick— and looked with awe at the bold 
over her, and asks : ‘ Can you see mamma and I in headlands of Mayo, against which the restless 
our daily life here ? Can you see my dear loved Atlantic beats with a ceaseless roar. • ^ 

George ? How long before he will be free from By the evening of the twenty-first day, I foun^cl 
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myself at Ballina, my mind full of indecision as to 
how I should occupy the week or ten days I had 
yet to spare. To go back over the same ground, I 
looked on as a waste of time ; to plunge inland was 
to doom myself to days of weary trudging through 
rather uninteresting country. After "deliberation, 
I decided to head for Sligo, feelin" sure that the 
beauties of Lough Gill w^ould weU repay me my 
long walk thither. 

Next morning I was up early, and, knapsack on 
back and stick in hand, started off on my journey. 

For the first mile or two, the road was level and 
easy ; but pre^fently its character cdianged, and the 
countiy around grew j^oor and wild. It seemed a 
land drenched with constant showers, and beat 
upon by constant gales. There was nothing to 
charm me in miything I saw, so I hurried on. 

After ten hours’ almost constant walking, the 
countiy began to improve, and presently I found 
myself in the little village of Ballysadare. Here 1 
halted, for, as may be expected, I was both tired 
and hungiy. 

A good dinner, however, soon made a wondcTful 
change in me for the better. There were si ill a 
couple of liours to pass before dark, and how 
better could I employ them than by attenii>ting to 
cover in an easy ivay the five inibs yet between me 
and Sligo? Once there, I could make np by a 
day’s idleness for this day of extra exertion. So, 
after a short rest, I shouldered my knapsack, 
grasped my stick, and started off again. 

Once clear of the village, the country began 
rapidly to improve, and the scenery at one or two 
spots was so pleasant, that I was tempted to loiter. 
I was not more than half the way, wdien I suddenly 
wakened to the fact that night was beginning to 
fall about me fast. 

cannot reach Sligo now before dark; that’s 
certain,’ I muttered, as I hoisted my knapsack an 
* inch or two higher, and began to cover tlie ground 
at my best rate. * However, tlie sooner I get there 
the better.’ 

Presently, I reached a spot where four roads m(*t, 
and while I stood doubtful wliich to take, a gig 
driven by some one singing in a loud key overtook 
me. At sight of my lonely figure, the gig wfis 
halted suddenly, and the driver ceased his sung. 

‘Ah, thin, may I ask, is your lionour goin’ iny 
■ way V said a full round voice. ‘ It ’s myself tliat ’s 
mighty fond of company o’ nights about here.’ 

‘ I don’t know what your way may be,* I replied. 

‘ I wish to go to Sligo.’ 

‘Ah, thin, an’ it’s that same Sligo, the weary be 
on it, that I ’d be afther goin’ to myself,’ answered 
the driver. ‘But your honour looks tired— manin’ 
no offince— an’ perhaps you’d take a lift in tlie 
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‘ Thank you ; I wdll take a lift,’ I replied, as I 
stepped forward and sprang quickly to the seat. 

‘ The truth is, I feed rather tired, as you say.’ 

‘ An’ has your honour walked far V asked the 
driver, as the gig rolled on towards the town. 

‘I’ve walked from Ballina since morning,’ I 
replied quietly. 

‘ From Ballina ! There, now, the Lord save us !’ 
cried the man, as he lialf lunied in his seat and 
gazed at me in astonishuient. ‘ Why, that ’s a day’s 
Work for the best horse in the mastlier’s stables/ 

^ ‘Yoiy master must keep good horses, if I may 
jidge by the one before us,’ 1 answered. 

*Thc best in all the county, your honour, 


I though I say it. There isn’t a gossoon in the 
three baronies but knows that.’ 

‘ Your master ’s a bit of a sportsman, then ? ’ 

‘ Yes, your honour ; an’ if he ’d stick to that, it ’s 
himself ’d be the best liked man from Ballina to 
Bdlyshannoii. You w-ouldn’t find a better rider 
or a warmer heart in a day’s march. But thim 
politics has been his ruin with the people.’ 

‘ Oh, ah ; I have heard that Sligo is rather a hot 
place during elections,’ I replied. ‘ But surely the 
])eople don’t turn upon their friends at such a 
time ? ’ 

‘ They ’d turn upon their own father, if he wint 
agin thorn,’ replied the driver solemnly. ‘See 
now, here I am, driviri’ the mastheris own gig to 
town just be way of a blin’, ye see, while he ’s got 
to slip down the strame in Jimmy Sheridan’s bit 
of a boat. Ah, thim politics, thim politics ! ’ 

‘Oil, then, there’s an election about to take 
place, I presume ? ’ 

‘ Tlinie for ye, your honour, thrue for yc,’ replied 
the man dolefully. ‘ There nivir was such a 
ruction in Sligo before, in the mimiry of man. 
Two lawyers a-fightin’ like divils to see who ’s to 
be iriimbir.’ 

‘ Then I ’m just in time to see the fun.* 

‘Fun, your honour?’ echoed the man. ‘It’s 
not meself that ’id object to a bit of a scrimmage 
now an’ agin. But it’s juurther your honour’ll 
see before it ’a aU over, or my name isn’t Michael 
O’Connor. Whist now ! Did ye hear nothin’ 
bellin’ that hedge there ? * 

At this moment we were about the middle of a 
rather lonesome stretch of the road, one side of 
which was bounded by a high thin liedge. The 
dusk of the evening was fast giving way to the 
gloom of night. 

‘ I — ah— yes, surely there is something moving 
there,’ I replied. ‘It’s some animal, most likely.* 

‘ Down ill the sate ! down, for your life ! ’ cried 
the driver, as in his terror he brought the horse 
to a halt. ‘ I • 

His speech wua cut short by a couple of loud 
reports. A luncc-like line of fire gushed from the 
hedge, and one if not two bullets whizzed dose 
past my ear. 

As 1 sprang to my feet in the gig, the driver 
slid down to the mat, and lay there in a heap, 
moaning. ‘ Are you hurt ? ’ I asked, as I strove to 
get the reins out of his palsied hands. 

‘ I ’m kilt, kilt intirely ! ’ he moaned. 

‘ Aisy now, aisy there, your honour ! ’ cried a 
voice from behind the hedge just as I had gained 
the reins. ‘ It ’s all a mistalte, jour honour, all a 
mistake ! ’ 

‘ Give the mare the whip ! give the mare the 
whip ! ’ cried the driver, as he strove to crawl 
under the seat ; ‘ we ’ll all be murthered ! ’ 

Instead of taking his advice, however, I held the 
mare steady, while a man pressed through the thin 
hedge and stood before us, a yet smoking gun on 
his shoulder. 

‘What’s the meaning of this ?’ I asked coolljr, 
for the new-comer’s coolness affected me. ‘Did 
you want to murder a person you never saw 
before ?’ 

‘I’m raale downright Sony, your honour,* re- 

E lied the man in just such a tone as he might 
ave used had he trod upon my toe by accident ; 

‘ but ye see you ’re in Wolff O’Neil’s gig, an* I took 
ye for him. — ^Where ’s that fellow Mikael ? ’ 
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As he said this, the man prodded the driver 
with the end of his gun, while I — 1 actually 
laughed outright at the strangeness of the affair. 

‘ Go away with ye, go away ! ' moaned the 
driver. ‘ Murther ! thaves ! niurther ! ’ 

‘ Get up with ye, an’ take the reins, you gomeril 
you,' said the man, as he gave Michael another 
prod that brought him half out. ‘You’re as big 
a coward as my old granny’s pet calf. Get up, 
an’ take the reins, or 1 ’ll’ 

‘ Oh, don’t ; there, don’t say nothin’, for the 
love of heaven ! * cried the driver, as he scrambled 
into his seat again and took the reins in his 
shaking hands. ‘ I ’ll do anythin’ ye till me, on’y 
put tliat gun away.* 

‘ There,’ replied the man, as he lowered the 
gun till its mouth pointed to the ground ; ‘will 
that plase ye ? Now, tell me where’s Squire 
O’Neil?' 

‘ He ’s in. the town be this,’ replied the driver. 
‘ 0 thiin politics, thim politics 1 ’ 

‘ Hum ; so he ’s managed to get past us, after all. 
Well, tell him from me, Captain Rock, that if he 
votes for the sarjint to-morrow, it’s an ounce of 
lead out of this he’ll be after trying to digest. 
Now, mind.' 

‘ I ’ll toll him, captain, dear ! T ’ll tell him,’ 
replied the driver, as he lingered the reins and 
whip nervously. ‘ But mayn’t we go on now ? 
mayn’t we go on ? ’ 

‘ Yis, whiniver the gentleman plases,’ replied 
the man. ‘An’ I’m raalc sorry, as I told your 
liouour, T ’m raale sorry at the mistake,’ 

‘ Well, I ’m ple.'ised, not sorry,’ I replied, laugh- 
ing, ‘ for if you ’d hit me, it w’ouldii’t have been 
at all pleasant. But lot me advise you to nitxke 
sure oiyour man next time before firing. Good- 
night.’ 

‘ Good-night, your honour, good-night,’ cried the 
man, as Michael gave the mare the whip, and sent 
her along at the t(ip of her speed to the now fast- 
nearing lights of the town. In less than a quarter 
of an hour we had dashed through the streets, and 
halted opposite a large liotel. Here Michael found 
his master, as he expected ; and here I -put u]) 
for the night, very much to the astonishment of 
every one. Soon after iiiy arrival, 1 asketl to be 
shewn to my room ; hut it was one o’clock in the 
morning before the other guests ceased their noise 
and allowed me to go to sleep. Next day I sle])l 
rather late, ami might have slept even later, but 
that 1 was rudely shaken out ot a pleasant dream 
by a wild howl, as of a thousand demons^ just let 
loose. Starting up quickly, and looking out on 
the street, I saw that it wiis filled with a fierce- 
looking crowd, out of whose many mouths had 
proceeded the yell that wakened ine. Dragging 
on my clothes, I rushed down to the coflee-room. 
There I learned that the people outside had just 
accompanied Squire O’Neil back from the polling- 
place, where he had been the first to vote for ‘ the 
sarjint’ Now that this fact had become generally 
known, they were clamorous that he should be 
sent out to them, ‘ to Icai- him limb from limb.’ 
Presently, while their cries rose loud and long, 
the squire entered the room — a tall, iiiilitaiy- 
looking man, with a little of a horsey tone, nose 
like a hawk, eyes dark, yet glowing like fire. 

‘They don’t seem over-fond of me, I see,’ he 
said with a smile, as he bowed to those in the 
room, and advanced to one of the windows and 


coolly opened it. Waving his hand, the crowd 
became instantly silent. 

‘ Now, don’t bo in a hurry, gentlemen,' he said 
in a clear voice that* must have been distinctly 
heard by every one. ‘ You shall have the honour 
of my company so soon as my horse can be hais 
nessed, I assure you.’ 

‘Eh, what ! what does he mean V I asked of a 
person next me. ‘ Surely he will not venture out 
among these howling fiends ? ’ 

‘ That is just what he Is going to do,’ replied my 
companion. ‘ There is no use talking to him. He 
has given orders for the mare and gig to be got 
ready, and it ’s as much as any one's life is worth 
to ivy to stop him. Wolff by name, and wolf by 
nature ; ho ’s enraged at having to steal down here 
last night like a thief. Ah, there the fun begins ! 
Look out ! ’ 

As iny companion spoke, he griped me by the 
arm, and dragged me close against a space between 
two windows. Next moment, a shower of stonee 
crashed through the windows, leaving not a single 
inch of glass unbroken. Then, at longer or shorter 
intervals, volley followed volley, till the floor of the 
room was completely covered with road-metal and 
broken glass. Presently, there was a lull in the 
storm, and the crowd became all at once as silent 
as the grave. In the hush, I could distinctly 
hear the grating sound of the opening of some 
big door almost under us. I lotjked inquiringly 
at my companion. 

‘ It’s the entry doors being opened to let the 
wolf out,’ be said in reply. ‘Ah, there he ia’ 

1 glanced out of the window, and saw the squire 
alone in liis gig, a smile on his face, his whole 
bearing as cool and unconcerned as if there was 
not a single enemy within a thousand miles. Then 
1 heard the great doors clang to, and as they did 
so, the crowd gave vent to a howl of delighted rage. 

At the first appearance of the squire in his gig, 
the people had swayed back, and left an open space 
in front of the hotel. Now they seemed about to 
close in on him, and one man in the front stooped 
to lift a stone. Quick as lightning, the hand of 
the squire went to his breast, and just as the man 
stood upright to throw, I heard the sluirp crack of 
a pistol. The man uttered a wild shriek of pjedn, 
clapped his hands to his cheeks, and plunged into 
llie crowd. The bullet bad entered at one cheek 
and gone out at the other, after tearing away a 
few teeth in its pasiiage. The man was the very 
person w'ho liad made the mistake in shootmg at 
me over-night 

‘ A near nick that for our friend,’ said the squire 
in his clear voice, while the crowd swayed back a 
pace or two. ‘But the ne.vt will ho nearer stiR, 
and I ’ve nearly half-a-dozen still left. Now, will 
any of you oblige me by stooping to lift a stone ?’ 

lie paused and glanced round, while eveiy man 
in the crowed held Ixis breath and stood still as a 
statue. 

‘ No ? you w'on’t oblige me,’ he said presently, 
with a sneer. Then fierce as if charging in some 
world-famous battle : ‘ Out of my way, you 
scoundrels ! Faugh-a-ballagb ! * 

At the word, he jerked the reins slightly, and the 
marc moved forward at a trot with head erect, and 
bearing as proud as if she knew a conqueror sat 
behind her. Then, in utter silence, the crowd 
swayed to right and left, leaving a wide jdley,^awn • 
which the squire drove as gaily as if the whol^ 
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thing M'cre some pleasant show. When he had 
disajmeared, the crowd closed to again, utterly 
crestlullen. Then for a short time the whole air 
was filled witli their chattering oie to another 
like the humming of innumerable bees ; and 
presently, witliout a shout, and without a single 
stone being thrown, the great mass melted awa 3 \ 
Next morning, at an early hour, I leJ’t Sligo as 
fjE^t as a covered convey'ance could carry me. I 
did not care to wait for the slower means of esca]»e 
by foot, fearful that next time a mistake was made 
with me the shooting might possibly be better 
than it was at lirst. 


PROCESSIONAKY CATERPILLARS. 

^ While out for a walk the other day we came 
• across a curious incident in natural history. At 
Cap Martin, about two miles frojii Mentone, our 
attention was attracted by something b}’^ the road- 
side which looked at a little distance like a long 
thin serpent. At first we tliought it best not to go 
very near, but curiosity prevailed, and upon closer 
inspection we found it wiis a long line, con.sisting 
of ninety-nine caterpillars, craviding in single file 
close after one another. Our curiosity led us lo 
remove one from the middle, a little distance from 
the others, and we found his place was soon idled 
up ; but be crawled back to them and edged his 
way into the line again. Then we removed the 

( leader : this brou^dit them for a time to a standstill. 
After a little while they began to move on, and 
then we put the original leader in Ids proper ] dace, 
but this brought them again to a standstill ; and 
from the way they moved their lieads from side to 
side, a great deal of talking seemed to be going on, 
and they decided their original leader ^vas not fit 
to lead, and they chose another, wlule he had t(» 
make bis way iuto the lino lower down, A little 
farther on we saw another line of forty-four coming 
up in the opposite direction, and we wx*rc curious 
to see what would happen when tliey met, imagin- 
ing they might perhaps have a figlit ; but such was 
not the case : they joined the others by degrees, 
and so made a much longer line and marched on. 

‘We have since heard they climb some jiarticu- 
lar kind of trees, and make their nests in them, 

■ which has a very injurious effect, and often kills 
the trees, unless the branches are cut off which 
hold the nests.* 

In an interesting little work on Insect Architec- 
ture, published in 1830, mention is made of these 
social caterpillars, the construction of their nest^, 
and their proces-sionary habits. The writer says : 
‘It is remarkable that, however far they may 
ramble from their nest, they never fail to find tlieir 
way back when a shower of rain or nightfall 
renders shelter necessary. It re([iiires no great 
shrewdness to discover how tliey effect this ; for 
by looking closely at their track it will be found 
that it is carpeted with silk, no individual moving 
an inch without constructing such a pathway both 
for the use of liis companions and to facilitate his 
own return. All these caterpillars, therefore, move 
more orlcs.s in processional order, each following the 
ix>ad which the first chance traveller has marked 
out wdth his f-lrip of silk carpeting.* Further 
remarks are made of two species ‘more remarkable 
others iii the regularity of their processional 
; f'^;.*chiugs.* ‘These are found in the south of 
, Europe, but are not indigenous in Jiritain. The 
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I one named by Reaumur the Processionaiy {Cmtho- 
cempa processionea) feeds upon the oak ; a brood 
dividing, when newly hatched, into one or more 
parties of several hundred individuals, which after- 
wards unite in constructing a common nest, nearly 
two feet long and from four to six inches in 
diameter. It is not divided into chambers, but 
consists of one large hall, so that it is not necessary 
that there should be more openings than one ; and 
accordingly, when an individual goes out fiind 
carpets a path, the w^hole colony instinctively 
follow ill the same track, though, from the immense 
population, they are often compelled to march in 
parallel files from two to six deep. The procession 
is alwa^'s headed by a single caterpillar ; eome- 
timc.s the leader is immediately iollowed by one or 
two in single file, and sometimes by two abreast. 
A similar jirocedure is followed by a s})ecics of 
social catei’iiillar which feeds on the pine in Savoy 
and Languedoc, and their nests are not half the 
size of lie preceding; they are more worthy of 
notice from the strong and excellent quality of 
tlieir silk, which Reaumur \va.s of opinion might 
be advaiilageousl}’^ manufactured. Their nests con- 
sist of mure chambers than one, but arc furnished 
with a main entrance, through which the colonists 
conduct their foraging processions.* 

']"he lady whose remarks arii recorded above has 
since written that the species she observeil feeds 
upon the ])ine-trecs in the neighbourliood of 
Mentone. — S. W. U. in ITanlwickSs ticiencc-itossip, 

THE TOMB AND THE HOSE. 
(translation, riioM victor iiuao.) 

The tomb asked of the ro.'je : 

‘ What (lost thou witli the tears, which dawn 
iSheds on thee every summer morn, 

Thou swectc.'<t flower that blows ? ’ 

The ro.se asked or the tomb : 

‘ What do.st tliou with the treasures rare, 

Tliou hidest deep from light and air, 

Until the day of doom ? ’ 

The rose said : ‘ Home of night, 

Deep in my bosom, I distil 
Those pearly tears to scents, that fill 
The senses with delight.’ 

The tomb said : * Flower of love, 

I make of every treasure rare, 

Hidden so deep from light and air, 

A soul for heaven above ! * A. J. M. 
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A MARVEL OF ARTISTIC GENIUS. 
CoGGESHALL in Esscx is a small market- town, 
which in days jiast was of some slight imyiortance 
as a busy little manufacturing place, but wdiich of 
later years lias been cl rained of population, like 
many another place, to supply material for the 
great ^centres/ It now has little to boast of but 
its fine church, one of the three finest in the 
county, and some most interesting ruins, well 
known to antiquaries ; it takes, liowcver, a great 
pride in owning the parentage of the subject of 
this notice. 

,1 olm Carter was the only son of a respectable 
labourer in Coggeshall, but washimsclf brought up 
to silk-weaving, that being the staple trade of the 
town. He was educated in the usual way at the 
national school ; but at the age of thirteen was 
transferred to Sir K. Hitcham’s grammar-school, 
where he continued about two years. During this 
period he was chiefly remarkable for his aptitude 
for getting into mischief ; and the only sign given 
of the latent talent which was afterwards so 
strangely developed in him was in drawing horses 
and dogs of questionable beauty on his slates and 
copy-books ; the walls of his cottage also w’ere fre- 1 
quently put under requisition for the same pur- 
pose ; a mark of talent wliicli his mother in those 
days could have rcadil}’’ dispensed with, as not 
tending to improve the look of her humble apart- 
ment, which she always kept most scrupulously 
neat and clean. lie was a bright intelligent boy, 
and this and his high spirits made him a general 
favourite, but proved also a great snare to him. He 
became acquainted with a set of wild young men, 
and soon, naturally enough, became the ringleader 
in all sorts of daring enterprise. 

When Carter was about twenty he married ; but 
though his wife was a quiet and respectable young 
woman, his marriage docs not appear to have 
steadied him. He and his wild companions used 
to meet at one of the public-houses and there 
talk over and arrange their operations. One of the 
projects which these choice spirits agreed upon 
was a rooking expedition, the young rooks being 


then in season. It w’as in the month of May 1836. 
The place agreed on w^as llol field Grange, there 
being there a fine old avenue of elms, in which 
the rooks from time immemorial had comfortably 
settled. The avenue was disused; and as it was 
some little way from the house and away from the 
road and preserves, there was little chance of their 
being intermpted by watchmen or gamekeepers. 
They arranged to meet in a field outside the town 
with a given signal, by which they might know 
friend from foe ; this was to avoid leaving the town 
in a body, which might have suggested suspicions 
of mischief, and induced a little watching. Mid- 
night found them all at the rendezvous, and little 
more than half an hour's walking brought them 
to the chosen spot. Carter, foremost as usual, 
was the first to climb one of the tall trees, and was 
soon busy enough securing the young birds. The 
trees in the avenue arc very old, an«l stand some- 
what close together, their gnarled and massive 
boughs frequently interlacing, making it quite 
possible for an expert climber to pass from one 
tree to another. In attempting to perform this, 
Carter deceived either in the distance or strength 
of a bough, missed his hold and fell to the ground, 
a distance of about forty feet. He had fallen 
apparently on his head, for it was crushed forwards 
on to his chest. For a time he lay perfectly 
senseless, and the dismay of his wretched com- 
panions may be imagined. Their position was an 
unenviable one, to say the least. What were they 
to do ? A mile and a half from the town, in the 
dead of night, in the midst of their depredations, 
which must now inevitably become known, and 
with one of their party dying or dead, they knew 
not which. 

After a time. Carter seems to have recovered 
consciousness partially, and made them understand, 
though his speech was so much affected as to be 
almost unintelligible, that he wanted them to ‘ pull 
him out!' This rough surgery they therefore 
tried, sonic taking his head and some his feet, and 
pulled till he could once more speak plainly ; and 
having done that, seemed to think that there was * 
nothing more they could do. * 
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Would one or two more judicious tugs have 
fitted the dislocated hones together again, or 
would they have broken the spinad marrow ? Who 
can tell? In either case the world would have 
lost one striking case of latent talent developed 
by a misfortune which seemed indeed only one 
remove from death ; so we will not complain. 

Finding that no further improvement took place 
in the poor fellow, and that he hod lapsed into 
unconsciousness, his companions procured a hurdle, 
and laying him on it wdth all the skill and gentle- 
ness of which they were capable, retraced their 
steps to the town, and bore him to the home wliich 
he had left a few hours before in the full strength 
and health of early manhood. They laid him on 
his bed and then slunk away, glad to shut out 
from their sight the terrible result of their head- 
long folly, one only remaining to tell to the poor 
wife tlie sad story of the disaster. The doctor 
was sent for ; and the result of his examination 
was the terrible verdict that Carter had not in all 
probability many days or even hours to live ; in 
any case, whether he lived or not, he was paralysed 
without hope of recovery. 

He did not recover consciousness entirely till 
the following night ; and we who have the full 
enjoyment of our limbs and health can hardly 
realise what that poor fellow must have suffered in 
learning that, even if life were granted to him at 
all, it was under such terrible conditions as at first 
to seem to him less a boon Uian a burden. He 
would never again be able to move hand or foot, 
the only power of movement remaining to him 
being in the neck, which just enabled him to 
raise or turn round his head ; that was all — there 
was not even feeling in the rest of his body. 
What a dreary blank in the future ! What wonder 
if the undisciplined soul cried out aloud with 
repining, like a wild bird beating against the bars 
of a cage ; what wonder if in the bitterness of 
his heart he cried : ‘ Of what good is my life to 
me ! Better that I had iievers been born, since all 
that makes life sweet is taken from me.’ 

Anguish unknown, terrors too great for words, 
must that poor soul have met and overcome, ere 
he had learned the great lesson of sorrow, that life, 
true life, does not consist in mere physical capabili- 
ties and enjoyments, but that there is a far higher, 
nobler life, the life of the soul and mind, which 
is as infinitely above the other as heaven is above 
earth. His mind being now no longer overridden 
by his superabundant physical nature, began to 
work and put forth its powers and energies ; but 
it was long ere he found any object on which to 
expend those powers ; not till he had, through 
several long and heavy years of suffering, learned 
the great and most difficult lesson of patience^ 
patience, without which he would never have 
accomplished the wonderful work which wo will 
now proceed to describe. 

Having read one day of some young woman 
* who, deprived of the use of her hanfla^ had learned 
{o draw little things with her Tnouthy he was 


seized with a desire to try the same thing, a^d was 
not content till he had made his first attempt 
Deprived of the use of his hands, why not try nis 
mouth! A butterfly that had fluttered into the 
cottage was caught and transfixed; a rough desk 
extemporised, and with such materials as a six- 
penny box of paints afforded, he made a sketch of 
the insect. Delighted with his success, he deter- 
mined to persevere. A light deal desk was made 
after his own directions, on which to fix his paper ; 
the picture he was about to copy being fastened 
above, or, if large, hung from the top of the bed 
by tapes ; he always drew in bed, his head being 
slightly raised by pillows, A pencil about six 
inches long and bound round with thread was put 
in his mouth, and ^^th this he sketched his subject. 
A saucer of Indian ink was prepared, and a fine 
camel-hair brush was dipped and placed in his 
mouth by the attendant ; these brushes were 
sometimes not more than four inches, long. In 
this way he produced the most exquisite draw- 
ings, equal to fine line engravings, which were 
sold for him by his friends and patrons, some 
of them finding their way into the highest 
quarters ; and thus he was enabled to experience 
the delight of feeling that paralysed as ne was, 
he was not a mere burden, but was able to con- 
trilnite to his own support. 

Several of the most beautiful of his works are 
now in America, and we believe we are right in 
saying that as much as twenty- five and fifty 
pounds apiece have been given for them. Another 
very line work, a copy of ‘ St John and the Angel,’ 
about eighteen inches by twelve, is in the i>08ses- 
sion of Robert Hanbury, Esq., of Poles W’are, 
Hertfordshire, and is wonderful in its power and 
delicacy. In the copies from Kembrandt, Carter 
has so completely caught the peculiar touch and 
style of the great ma.ster, that even a connoisseur 
would have some difficulty in distinguishing them 
from the original. 

Carter tried various styles — water-colour, chalks, 
mezzotint, and line drawing ; but it was the last in 
which he succeeded best, and which Lest disi^layed 
his great delicacy of touch. The chalks required 
too great pressure, and fatigued him so much that 
he was only able to finish two or three pictures in 
this style, a masterly head of St Peter being one ; 
but the grand sweep of the unbroken lines in 
these shews, we think, his talent more than any of 
his works. 

He found many kind friends who interested 
themselves in his work, and supplied him with 
subjects to copy ; notably amongst these, Miss 
Hanbury of Hollield Grange, now wife of tlie Dean 
of Winchester. Mr Richmond the artist also came 
to see liiin on several occasions, and speaks of him 
thus in a letter : ^The first time I saw nim [Carter') 

I vras taken to his cottage by the Rev. Charles 
Forster, vicar of Stisted, Essex ; and the impression 
of that visit I shall never lose, for the contrast of 
the utterly helpless body of the man with the 
bright and beaming expression of his face, which 
only a peaceful and clear spirit could raise, was a 
sight to do one good. It was as it were “ the face 
of an angel,” and I always think of him in connec- 
tion with that passage.’ This latter remark is no 
exaggeration, for Carter was more than ordinarily 
handsome, of that old Roman type so common 
amongst the agricultural labourers in Essex, which 
ill-healUi and suffering had only improved by 
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adding;^ reiinemont to his well-cut features ; and 
the expression of deep humility and patience 
was most touching in its earnestness. Bichmond, 
speaking elsewhere of his works, says : ‘ His power 
-of imitation was extraordinary — I mean it would 
have been extraordinaiy in one j) 08 sessing hands to 
execute his thought with ; but to see him with 
his short pencil between his lips executing with 
the greatest precision and skill intricate forms 
and describing difficult curves, filled me with 
wonder and admiration.* • 

Carter lived for fourteen years in this helpless 
condition, during which time he was a constant 
attendant at the church. A light frame and 
mattress, on which he lay perfectly prostrate, was 
lifted on to a sort of little wheel-carriage, and thus 
he was carried into the church, and lay during 
the service. Useful for locomotion, this carriage, 
sad to relate, was the cause of his death. One 
day, the lad who was wheeling him about, lost his 
hold at the top of a hill; the carriJige ran back 
with violence against a wall, and upset the poor 
fellow into the road. From that day he sank 
rapidly, and died on the 2d of June 1850. 

There was a post-mortem examination ; and the * 
injured portion of the spine was removed, and pre- 
sented by Professor Hilton to the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, London, ‘ where it remains,* 
as he said in lecturing on the case at the College, 
*a typical specimen almost unicpie in interest.* 

[The siglit of the drawing of the ‘ Virgin and 
Child,* by Carter, which has been submitted to 
our inspection, is eminently suggestive of what 
may be done in the most adverse circumstances, 
and also rouses sentiments of profound regret at 
the sudden and unforeseen death of a being so 
highly gifted with the light of genius. — En.] 
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CHAPTER XIX. — MRS CHICUESTER’s ARRANGEMENT. 

When an hour later, I re-entered the drawing- 
room to make rny adieu to Miss Farrar, I found j 
that the aspect of affairs had altogether changed. 
She was lounging in her favourite attitude of 
negligent Ciise, in a low chair, playing with the 
appendages to her watch-chain ; and opposite to 
her sat Mrs Chichester. 

Marian did not give me time to speak, hurriedly 
commencing, with liaughty graciousiiess, the mo- 
ment 1 entered the room. 

* Oh, it is Miss Haddon. — Come in, liliss Haddon. 
I am sorry to disappoint you ; but I have been 
thinking the matter over since I spoke to you, 
and have come to the conclusion that I sliall not 
require your services. The truth is I could not 
feel quite sure tliat you would suit me, and there- 
fore I have made another arrangement— a much 
more satisfactory one.’ 

For a moment I did not quite comprehend the 
state of affairs, asking myself if she could have ' 
so far misinterpreted my words as to suppose that 
I had expressed a wish to remain with lier. Then 
the truth fiashod upon me, and 1 calmly replied : 

* See Memoir of Carter, with lUostrations, by Rev. 
W. J. Dampier. Simpkin and MarshaU. 1876. 


^ It IB quite possible I might not have suited you, 
Miss Farrar. If, as I suppose, you have made an 
arrangement for Mrs Chichester to reside with 
yoq, I believe you will find her much more amen* 
able and easy to get on with than I might prove 
to be.* 

Marian looked at me doubtfully, not quite sure 
whether to interpret my words favourably or not. 
Mrs Chichester’s lips closed tightly for a moment, 
then she said with her accustomed gentleness and 
suavity : * The arrangement between Miss Farrar 
and myself is so essentially different from ordinary 
engagements. Miss Haddon ; simply a friendly 
one.* 

‘Yes, indeed,* said Marian, with a grand air. 
‘Accepting an occasional little ottering* (here I 
knew she was quoting) ‘is quite different from 
receiving a salary, you know.* 

I cheerfully agreed that it was different ; and 
was mischievous enough to congratulate ‘Miss 
Farrar* upon having found so disinterested a 
friend in the time of need. 

With heiglitened colour, Mrs Chichester ex- 
plained that she had only done what any mode- 
rately good-natured person would do, in offering 
to stay with one who had been deserted by those 
who ought not to have deserted her. 

‘Yes 4 that's what I call it 1* said Marian, 
eagerly catching at the word. ‘ I*vc been deserted 
by those who ought not to have deserted me ! 
And here 's Caroline, that I never cared for, and 
who I thouglit never cared for me, turns out my 
best friend, Caroline had taken a great fimey to me 
from the beginning, only she was afraid of shewing 
it, in case Lilian should be jealous. But since 
my sister has chosen to desert me as she has, she 
can't complain about iny choosing a fresh friend. 
As you know, I have done all I could to make 
things pleasant for Lilian. No one in the world 
could act more generously than I have done to 
her. Any one might tell that, by the heaps and 
heaps of things w'liich have been taken out of 
the house, without my saying a word. And then 
the piano, when it was found that it would have 
to be sold on account of being too large for the 
cottage, I paid the price it cost two years ago. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds for a second-hand 
piano, Caroline ! I shouldn’t mind if I ’d been 
treated accordingly. But to go away like this, 
without BO much as saying thank you. As Caro- 
line says, it is treating one too bad ; it really is !’ 

I glanced smilingly at Caroline's flushed face, 
and then wished them good afternoon. 

‘ I hear that you are going to stay at the cottage, 
Miss Haddon ?' 

‘For three or four months I am, Mrs Chi- 
cliester.* 

‘ Until you find another engagement, I presume ?’ 
she asked, eyeing me curiously. 

‘ Until 1 make another engagement/ I smilingly 
I replied. 

But the ‘ three or four months * had aroused her 
suspicions, though I did not perceive in what 
way. 

‘You have made the best of yonr sojourn at 
Fairview, Miss Haddon* — softly. 

‘ The very best, Mrs Chichester/ was my cheer- 
ful response ; although 1 did not see the whole 
of her meaning, as I was to see it later. I 
knew enough to be sure the drift of it wasi 
I not very friendly. One thing was very palpable 
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— made no advance in Mrs Chichester’s good 

graces. 

They followed me to the hall with messages for 
Lilian. 

*1 can't forget that she's Pa’s daughter, you 
know/ said Marian, once more striving to be 
generous. ‘ Give my love to her, and tell her not 
to hesitate about sending for anything she may 
require from the garden or what not ; she null 
miss things so at first, you know. And I don't see 
why she shouldn't liave milk ; cook said we have 
more than she can use just now. If we go on 
keeping two cows she shall always have it. And 
say that the very first time we drive out I will 
call at the cottage.' 

Saunders, w^ho opened the door for me, drew his 
hand across his eyes as he strove to stammer out a 
message to tlie * dear young mistress.' 

^ Of course you will come to see her ; she will 
he desirous ♦ to hear how you are getting on, 
Saunders/ I replied, beginning to iind some diffi- 
culty in keeping up my own courage. Put there 
was more to try me yet. Before I could make my 
escape, every servant employed in or about the 
house had crowded into the hall, down to Tom the 
garden-hoy. 

‘Tell the dear young mistress our hearts aclie 
for her.' ‘ Tell her there isn’t one hm as wouldn’t 
go barefoot to serve her. God ble&s her ! ’ ‘ Tell 
her her kindness to mother will never be forgotten 
as long as I live.' ‘ Why didn't she let us say 
good-bye. Miss Haddon ? ' ‘ Why didn't she shake 

hands wdth us before she went, Miss '/' — they asked 
one after the other. 

The wisdom of our getting her away as ■we did 
was manifest enough. ‘ It would have been more 
than she could have borne,’ I replied, in a broken 
voice. ‘But it will do her good to hear of your 
shelving so much kindly feeling, though she never 
doubted your attachment to her. And of course 
she expects that you will all go to sec Jier.' 

‘ Ay, that wc will ! ’ 

Then I got my own share of parting good- 
wishes, as we shook hands all round, not at all dis- 
turbed in the process by the sudden slamming of 
the drawing-room door and the violent ringing of 
a bell. 

Satisfactoiy as it all was from one point of view, I 
congratulated myself upon having contrived to 
spare Lilian this scene, as "well as the final good- 
bye to the home that ought to have been her own. 

I turned from the main road and walked slowly 
down across the fields at the back of FairvieAv 
until I reached the stile at the end of the lane. 
Then seating myself upon the cross step, 1 yielded 
to a little sentiment, telling ra 3 ^self that there 
must be no such indulgence at tlie cottage for 
some time to come. We needed our full sliare of 
common-sense to keep the atmosphere healthy. 
It was all very well try^ing to assume philosophic 
airs about wealth ; it did very' well in my own case, 
for instance ; but I really could not see that it Avas 
better for Lilian to lose her large fortune — and so 
lose it Into what different channels w’ould the 
money have passed from her hands, how different 
a class of people would have been l)enelited from 
those who would now he the recipients of it. 
Granted that Lilian herself might he as happy in 
^the future as though she possessed a large income, 
how^ many would be the worse for her not jjossess- 
ing it The other was already developing a mean 


nature, and would grudge expenditure upon any- 
thing which did not immediately minist^ to her 
own gratification. And so forth and so forth I 
complained to myself in the short-sighted way 
with which many of us are apt to judge when 
looking at a question from one point of view only. 
I did not even take into consideration the fact that 
the loss of fortune hod already brought about one 
good effect — that of making Arthur Trafford appear 
in his true colours, and so sparing Lilian from 
much misery in the future. 

‘How did she hear it, Miss Iladdon?’ 

I looked up to find Kobert Wentworth stand- 
ing on the other side the stile. I rose, shook 
hands, and replied : ‘As you might expect she 
would. But we contrived to spare her a final 
parting scene ; * going on to tell him how we had 
managed it. 

‘A good idea. And Mrs Chichester has stepped 
in, has she ? ' he added musingly. ‘ W.cll, I sup- 
pose that might have been expected too. Trafford 
will have a useful ally.' 

I told him of the offer I had received, smiling 
a little over the recital. 

‘ Fortunately you arc not like other women ; 
you can smile at that soit of thing. And you 
will not, 1 trust, be again subjected to any tiling 
of the kind. You will remain at the cottage as 
long as yon need a homo now 

‘Yes/ 1 replied in a low voice, feeling the hot 
colour cover my face in my confusion at hearing 
such an allusion from him ; wondering not a little 
how he luul come to know wdiat I had been so 
reticent, even to those 1 loved best, about. His 
' tone and look peeincd, I thought, so plainly to 
imply that he did know. 

‘ B\it 1 suppose that is forbidden ground just at 
present /' he went on, as I imagined answering my 
very thoughts. 

‘ Yes,' 1 whispered stupidly ; shy of talking 
about my love all'air to him, yet a little ashamed 
of my sliyncss, as more befitting a young romantic 
girl than m>8elf. 

‘ I will obey' — glancing down at me with grave 
ideasaiitncss — ‘ if you will consent that some limit 
shall he put to the restraint. Shall we pay three 
montlis V 

I smiled assent. He really did know then ; 
even to the time Philip was expected. I did not 
like to ask him how he had gained the knowledge, 
as that might lead to more talk upon the subject 
than I cared to enter into. In fact I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and not quite equal to 
the occasion. 

But I soon contrived to account for his know- 
ledge of my secret. My engagement was well 
known to Philip’s brother and the latter’s friends ; 
and it was quite possible that Robert Wentwortli 
might know sonic of them. But however he 
had found it out, I was quite content that he 
sliould have done so. It would be all the easier 
to pave the way towards a friendship between 
Philip and him, hy-anil-by. For the present I 
quietly returned to the subject which I believed 
to be most interesting to him, and we talked over 
Lilian's jirospects liopefully if a little gravely, as 
we walked slowly on down the lane. 

‘You think there are really some grounds for 
hoping that she may forget him?' he asked 
anxiously. ‘I should not judge hers to, be a 
changeable mind.' 
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* Changeable ! No ; if she had really loved 
Arthur TrafFord, as she fancied she did^ there 
would be indeed no hope/ 

^Fancied?' 

‘ Yes ; I firmljbclicve it was fancy. She never | 
loved the real Arthur Trafford ; she is only just 
beginning to know him as he is/ 

* Well, I suppose it is all right, so far as she is 
concerned ; and yet — c^mstancy in love and friend- 
ship is part of my religion. One does not like to 
have that faith disturbed ? * — ^with what I fancied 
was a questioning look. 

‘You foiget that Lilian was almost a child 
when the acquaintance commenced ; barely six- 
teen. Though I hold that she W’ill be constant to 
her love, in even ceasing to care for Arthur 
Trafford. Do not you see that she has never 
known the real man until now — that in fact she 
has been in love with an ideal ? ' I replied, under 
the impression that he was putting the questions 
which ne wished to be combated, and willing to 
indulge him so far. 

‘ It must be rather hard upon a man to discover, 
after a long engagement, that he does not accord 
with his lady-love’s ideal — all the harder if the 
discovery does not happen to be made until after 
marriage,* he said ; ‘ awl I think you will have 
to acknowledge that tlie ideal you talk about 
ought to jireservc a woman from falling in love 
with the counterfeit, rather than lead lier to it.* 

‘ You are talking about a Avoman, and I a girl.* 

‘ You must not forget that she was old enough 
to engage herself to him. JIow if slie had con- 
tinued in her blindness until too late— how if she 
had become his wife ? * 

‘ If she liad become his wife before her eyes 
were opened, Lilian would in lime have recog- 
nised her own weakness in the matter, and blamed 
no one else. Moreover, she Avould have made a 
good wife.’ 

‘ Yes ; I suppose it would have been patched 
up that Avay ; by the slow heait-breaking ]>rocess 
of smiling at grief and all the rest oJ' il. And of 
course you mean to imply that her fate would 
have its use, in the Avay of serving as a warning 
to incautious youth against being in love with 
ideals 1 ’ 

‘ Of course I meant no sucli thing, and you 
know that I did not,’ 1 replied, laughing out- 
right. ‘ I should think there is need for a great 
deal of the ideal in all love, to keep it alive.’ 

‘Ah, now wc are getting on to fresh ground,’ 
he said enjoy ably. ‘ Let me see, the proposition 
is that love needs a great deal of the ideal lo keej» 
it alive ; and yet ’ 

But I was not going to indulge him with a dis- 
quisition upon love ; giving him a Roland for an 
Oliver, in my own fashion : ‘ No one is more glad 
that Lilian’s has turned out to be only an ideal 
love, than yourself.’ 

‘Ah, that is not spoken Avith your usual accuracy 
of statement. Should you not rather Jiave said 
that no one could be more sorry than I that her 
ideal did not preserve her from ’ 

‘ She is preserved ; and that is what you care 
most about.' 

He smiled. ‘ Well, perhaps it is.’ 

When we arrived at the turn in the lane leading 
to the cottage, he took leave of me. I did not 
invite liim to go in with me, and I think he quite 
understood my motive for not doing so, this first 


evening of our entrance upon a new lifB. But 
he responded as heartily as I could wish, whan I 
expressed a hope that he would come as frequently 
as lie could to the cottage ; adding that we should 
expect a great deal from him now that he had 
shewn us how helpful he could be in times of 
emergency. ‘Besides, it will be good for us, I 
suppose, to occasionally see one of the lords of 
creation, lest we should come to forget that we are 
but women.’ 

‘Yes; you at least require to be occasionally 
taken down.’ 

‘ You must consider me very amiable to say that 
in my presence.’ 

‘Did you hurt your hand when you struck it 
upon the seat the other clay ? From the violence 
of the blow, I was afraid you would suflfer a little 
afterwards.’ 

‘ Surely you did not call that temper ?’ 

‘ O dear, no ; 1 did not venture to call it any- 
thing. What did you call it /’ 

‘ Righteous indignation,’ I calmly replied. 

‘ Righteous indigiiatiou ! O indeed. Then if 
I have cause to be angry with a person, it is 
righteous indignation to attack his frientl, and 
enforce my arguments by blows upon a piece of 
wood ?’ 

‘You are Averse than usual to-night; but come 
soon to see Mrs Tipper and Lilian,’ I said, smiling. 

‘ Let us shake limids upon that.* 

I stood looking after him a moment, as he 
AA’alked aAvay in the twilight Avith the long, easy, 
sAvinging motion natural to one of a powerfully 
built frame. MoreoA^er I knoAV that his mental 
poAver Avas at least in equal proportion to his 
physical strength, and had no fears as to Lilian’s 
happiness, by-ancl-by. The only drawback to her 
ha2>piness Avould be the remembrance of past 
Aveakness, and that may not be the worst kind of 
drawback one could liave in the time of prosperity. 

As Ave sat that night by the open Aviiidow, the 
May moon flooding the lovely scene outside, rest- 
ing, as I ]>ersuade(l my .self, tenderly on mi/ house 
by the hill-side, nearly facing us, from the other 
side of the village, Ave told each other that some 
people Averc not intended for a life of luxury and 
grandeur, and that Ave Averc of their kind ; heartily 
agreeing that Ave were noAV iii our proper sphere. 

Dear little Mrs Tipi>er Avas a bright example 
of content and ha 2 )i)iuess. Never had I seen her 
at such advantage as at present. Energetic and 
clieerful, company manners packed away with 
her best dresses, she was a liap 2 )y little woman 
again, bustling about her small domain in a print- 
dress and large apron, and finding a ncAV pleasure 
every ten miiiutes. There was not even the draw- 
back of anxiety about Lilian in her mind. 

She had confided to me that she had neA’^er felt 
quite satisfied Avith Arthur Trafford as a husband 
for her niece, though she had been afraid to trust 
to her oAvn judgment in the matter, Jest her Avant 
of ap])rcciatiou might arise from her ignorance of 
society and its ways. But she -quite shared my 
opinicui as to the probability of Lilian’s getting 
healthily over her disappointment. There was 
nothing to prevent her giving expression to her 
real sentiments about the change in her life, and 
Lilian had the pleasure of knowing that auntie 
at least could not be said to be suffering fron% 
reverses. ^ 

‘ It does me real good to do it, my dear ; it docs 
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indeed ! ’ she ejaculated, wlien I offered to wash 
the tea-things for her. *lt all comes so natural 
and handy apin. Little did I think, when 1 
packed up these and a few other things and 
brought them to brother’s unbeknown, that 1 
should have the pleasure of washing them again. 
I couldn’t bear to sell them, because they were 
father’s present to me on my wedding-day, and 
nobody has ever washed tliem but me. You 
wouldn’t believe how fond I came to be of this 
one with the little chip in it, w'ashing it every 
day for thirty years. John, he used to be sitting 
there by the fire with his pipe,’ she Avent on, 
pointing to a corner, and evidently seeing in her 
mind's eye the old cottage home, ‘ and telling 
me how things liad been going on at the office 
in the day; and the news out of the papers — 
very fond of the papers, John was ; and he 
had the reading of them when the gentlemen had 
done Avith them. And I standing here washing u]) 
the tea-thin« 3 , and saying a word now and then 
to shew him I was listening. — It all comes back so 
plain — doesn’t it ? * she adiled, apostrophising the 
cup with tearful eyes. ‘ I can almost hear the 
cuckoo clock ticking against the Avail.’ 

It was time to put in a A\*ord, wdiicli I did as 
gently as possible, and she Avas presently stuiling 
cheerily again. 

‘ You mustn’t think I ’m loAv-spirited, dear ; no, 
indeed. There was nothing in those old tiiiM*,s 
to make me sad ; and John ’s in heaven. All this 
only reminded me, you see.’ 

‘ I hope you Avill find Becky useful.’ 

^ That I shall, dear ; she ’s so handy and knoAvs 
about things so much, more than you might ex- 
pect. It would never liave done to have a fine 
lady, afraid of spoiling her hands, for a servant 
hei’e, you know.’ Stopping a moment to open the 
door and call out to Becky, at Avork in the little 
I scullery at the back : * You Avoii’t forget to order 
I the currants and candied peel for the cake to- 
' morrow, Becky, it must not be said avc hadn’t a 
I bit of home-made cake Avben there ’s drip])iiig in 
the house. A good thing I thought of ordering tins ; 
hut that ’s what I said to the young man ; leave 
it to me to know w'hat is wauled in the kitchen.’ 

‘I won’t forget, ma’am,’ called out Becky in 
return. 

*And, Becky’ — trotting to the door again — 

‘ there ’s bedroom candles and soap to be thought 
of when the grocer comes in the morning. There 
would be no sense in having to send into the to urn 
Avhen we could have it all brought. Don’t forget 
to look at the little slate, if I’m up-stairs, to see if 
there ’s anything else wanted.* 

And so on, and so on, until Lilian and I at last 
got her up to her bedroom, faiily tired out, but 
as happy as a queen. 

I AA’as rejoiced to see how much good it did 
Lilian to find that the dear little woman took so 
kindly to cottage ways. 

‘ How much worse things might have been, 
Mary. How thankful I ought to be ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; I think you ought, dearie.’ 

She and 1 stood for a few moments at my bed- 
room window, gazing at the peaceful scene with- 
out^^v^oom, 08 they already called it, was at 
the of the collage ; and the window com- 

•mand^d a 'l^w of the Avoods on the one side, and 
the beautiful open country on the other. But we 
tacitly agr(Jd to avoid seutimejit ; Ave were not 


strong enough for that yet. We just let the out- 
side peace and quiet stw into our hearts, as we 
stood there together for a few minutes, my arm 
about her, and her cheek resting on my shoulder, 
and then bade each other good-night without any 
demonstration. 


THREE WONDERFUL RAILWAYS. 

The ‘Three Wonderful Railways’ which we pro- 
pose to notice are the Brenner, the Semmering, 
and the Rigi lines. 

The Brenner line, which lies between Innsbruck 
and Botzen, and constitutes a portion of the rail- 
Avay connecting Bavaria and Italy, although it 
passes through tunnel after tunnel, until the weary 
traveller is prone to abandon all hope of obtaining 
any A*icAv of the scenery, nevertheless is not con- 
tent Avith getting through the pass, but proudly 
mounts to the top and passes over the summit 
level before beginning the descent. The pass is a 
low one, indeed one of the loAvest over the main 
Alps ; but then it must be borne in mind that this 
‘low’ Alpine pass is four thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five feet high; no mean altitude for a 
railway. Neither is it merely for its height that 
the AATiter is induced to describe it, nor for its 
pretty scenery (it can scarcely be called grand), 
but for the extraordinary engiueering difliculties 
which the making of the line presented, and which 
have been so ably and ingeniously overcome. 
Some of the more ordinary difficulties of the dis- 
trict traversed by the line may be gathered from 
the fact that the ascent from Innsbruck involves no 
fewer tlian thirteen tunnels, Avhile in the descent 
there are ten. The line, clinging to the side of 
the mountairi, has to penetrate projecting rocks 
so frequently that it strongly resembles, except in 
the loA’^cly peeps obtained in the momentary iiiter- 
A^als, the Metropolitan District Railway ; Avhich 
is dignified by the name of the ‘Daylight Route,’ 
because it is not always undergrouml. In its course 
up the valley the raihvay on one side sometimes 
rises above the level of the carriage-road on the 
other, sometimes finds itself considerably below it. 
Ill climbing the pass, the rail of course never ceases 
to ascend; while the more humble road boAvs to the 
obstacles it encounters, and rises and falls accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground. At last. Nature 
seems determined to put a stop to the cucroach- 
iiicTits of steam, and the railroad finds itself directly 
facing a lateral valley, the bottom of Avhicli lies far 
below it. 

Now hoAv to get over this valley and pursue the 
direct course up the main valley, seems a problem. 
The road would descend to mount again ; not so 
the rail. The difficulty and its solution may he 
well realised by imagiiiing a railway cut in the face 
of a long roAV of houses (which must be supposed 
to represent one side of the nlain vaUey). This 
railwa}^, starting from one end of the row at the 
baseineut level, giadually rises, in order to pass 
over the roofs (that is, the head of the pass) of 
another row of houses at right angles to and at the 
end of the first row. In its course it encounters a 
side-street (the lateral valley) with no outlet at the 
other end, and which is too broad to be spanned 
with a bridge. Now the line at this point has 
reached the second floor ; and to get to the opposite 
houses and pursue its course, it turns a sharp 
corner, runs along one side of the blind street, 
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crosses it at the further or blind end hy merely 
clinging atill to the houses, returns along the other 
side, rounds the comer into the main street, and 
resumes its course. During this detour the ascent 
has been continued uninterruptedly, so that on the 
return of the line to the desired opposite comer it 
has mounted to tlie fhird floor. Applying this 
illustration, the reader will perceive the ingenious 
yet simple solution of the difficulty. 

The effect on reaching the first comer of the 
lateral valley is most remarkable. The line is 
seen at the opposite corner far above the traveller’s 
head entering a tunnel ; and how he is going to get 
there is a puzzle which he hardly solves before he 
finds himself on the spot looking down on the 
corner he has just left, w'ondering how he ever 
came from there. 

But even this striking instance of engineering 
triumphs is eclipsed by a portion of the line on 
the other side of the pass. Pursuing the direction 
he has already come, the traveller has stopped in 
the descent .at Schelleberg, a small station perched 
lit an enormous height above an expansive valley, 
when he perceives a village five hundred feet 
almost perpendicularly below him, which he is 
informed is the next station. It would not take 
long to reach this village (Gossensass) in a lift, 
but in a train he has to run far past it, always 
descending, then turn completely round, and run 
back again in the direction he has come from, but 
now on a level with Gossensass. But at the point 
where this evolution has to be made occurs another 
lateral valley, much longer than the first .alluded 
to ; and this time one which it is not desired to 
(•TOSS, as Gossensass lies as it were on the basement 
of the house on the third floor of which is Schclle- 
berg. The train proceeds, therefore, to turn the 
corner into the side-street as before ; but without 
pursuing the street to its end, it suddenly dives 
into one of the houses, makes a complete circuit 
of its interior, and emerges in the oj)jK>dite direc- 
tion ; returning to the corner whence it started by 
means of the satne houses, but on a lower flour. 
The appearance of this engineering feat is quite 
bewildering ; and after tunnelling into the lull on 
the sharp curve, and then finding himself proqecd- 
ing back towards the place he has just come from, 
the traveller experiences a difficulty in believing 
that the line parallel with him, but almost over 
his head, is the one he has just been passing over. 
Shortly after Gossensass has been left behind, the 
train passes close under and almost into the 
gigantic and formidable-looking fort of Franzens- 
lestc ; and then after a few more tunnels, gradu- 
ally leaves the Ahjs behind, and descends by 
Botzen into the Italian plains with all their 
luxuriant foliage. It should be added that the 
Brenner line was completed in the year 1867, and 
that its numerous engineering difficulties entailed 
an average cost of about twenty-eight thousand 
pounds per mile. 

The Semmering lino, which lies south of 
Vienna, on the way thence to Trieste, and which, 
until the completion of the Brenner, was unique 
in the boldness of its conception and execution, 
as also for the height to which it attained, is 
now eclipsed as to altitude in more than one in- 
stance ; hut as a magnificent engineering achieve- 
ment it can hold its own against any roilwjiy 
at present constructed. While resembling the 
Brenner in many particulars, it differs from it 


in some important points. Among these differ- 
ences is the fact, that whereas the Brenner line 
actually surmounts the pass, the Semmering^ on 
reaching a height of two thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three feet, or about four hundred feet 
short of the summit, suddenly, as if tired of so 
much climbing, plunges into the ground, and only 
emeiges again nearly a mile off, and on the other 
side of the pass, which it then proceeds to descend. 
It is thus that it may be said to liave been the 
prototype of its great successor, the Mont Cenis. 

The Semmering further differs from the Brenner 
in what may perhaps be considered its most 
remarkable feature— namely, its viaducts. For 
while the latter avoids many a yawning abyss by 
some ingenious curve, the former seems almost to 
seek the opportunity for a magnificent display of 
span. Tliesc viaducts occur frequently, being as 
many as fifteen in number ; and in many instances 
are formed of a double row of arches, one standing 
on the other in the manner sometimes adopted by 
the Romans in the construction of their aqueducts. 
To realise the grandeur of these viaducts, they 
should not be seen merely from a train, but the 
traveller should contrive to view them from below. 
The finest is over the Kalte Riniie, and consists of 
five arches below and ten above. The line also in 
places requires to be protected from avalanches of 
stone or of snow, amf this is effected by means of 
covered galleries, such as may be seen on so many 
Alpine roads. The tunnels too are as numerous os 
the viaducts. In fact the train no sooner emerges 
from a tunnel than it finds itself skimming over a 
viaduct, only to plunge once more into a tunnel or 
a gallery. The device for crossing a lateral valley 
descril)ed above in the case of the Brenner is also 
resorted to here, and need not be further alluded 
to. 

The proportionate cost of the Semmering rail- 
waj^ was more than double that of the Brenner, 
being about sixty thousand pounds per mile. 
This may be accounted for partly by the fact, that 
the former was constructed and opened thirteen 
years prior to the latter ; by which the latter was 
enabled to reap the benefit of the engineering 
experience acquired in the progress of its prede- 
cessor. But the chief cause of this enormous 
difference in the cost of construction lies in the 
diflerent modes adopted for overcoming obstacles ; 
and the vast viaducts of the Semmering entailed 
an expense which was wisely and ingeniously 
avoided in the construction of the Brenner, 

The gradients, as may he supposed, are very steep 
on both these railways, and the rate of speed not 
great. On the Semmering a long train has to be 
divided into two or three portions, to enable it to 
surmount these steep slopes, which fre5[uently are 
as rapid as one in forty, even on the viaducts and 
in the tunnels. The iWler has only to notice the 
numbers on the gradient indicators by the side of 
an’Entglish railway, to be able to judge what an 
incline of one in fortij is like. • 

But if one in forty seems steep, what shall be 
said of one in four, which is the gradient of a large 
part of the Rigi railway ? No doubt the ascent of 
the Rigi has come to be regarded much as -the 
Londoner regards the ascent of Primrose Hill ; 
though in the latter cose the hardy traveller has to 
use the means of locomotion with which Nature 
has provided him in order to reach the spmmitt; 
while in the former he merely seats himself iu a 
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I'ailway carriage at the base of the mountain, and 
is deposited 'without the smallest exertion on his 
part at or nearly at the top. 

Steam here, as elsewhere, has almost entirely 
superseded the old means of travel. But as if 
it were not a sufficiently stupendous undertaking 
to have one railway to the top of a mountain, 
two have here been constructed, one having 
its base at Art on the Lake of Zug, the other 
at Vitznau on the Lake of Lucerne. Taking 
the latter, which was first accomplished, the 
height to be scaled is four thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-two feet from the level of the 
Lake of Lucerne, the totiil altitude of the moun- 
tain being five thousand nine hundred and five 
feet above the level of the sea. Of this four 
thousand four hundred and seventy-two feet, the 
rail accomplishes all but one hundred feet or so. 
To do this, a;i excessively steep gradient must be 
constantly maintained, as the formation of the 
mountain does not admit of wide sweeps, detours, 
or zigzags ; but the course pursued is round the 
shoulder, then along the ridge Avhich communi- 
cates with the topmost heights, and finally up 
those heights themselves, a distance of not more 
than eight miles. It is thus that a grailient of one 
in four becomes a necessity. Let the reader mark 
out a distance of four feet, and at one end place a 
foot-rule perpendicularly. A line drawn from one 
end of this distance to the top of the rule at the 
other end will indicate tlie gradient of one in four. 
It is a steeper incline than horses and carriages are 
expected to surmount, yet trains pass up and down 
constantly without difficulty, and it is confidently 
asserted, without more danger than on ordinary 
lines. The rate of speed is of course not high, one 
hour twenty minutes being occuj)ied in the ascent, 
and a slightly less time in the descent. 

The con.struction of the train is remarkable. It 
consists of an engine with small tender and but 
one carriage. An ordinary locomotive would he 
powerless on such steep gradients, therefore one tjf 
peculiar construction is used, which is of itself an 
extraordinary object. On level ground it appears 
as if it had completely broken down and lost two 
of its wheels. This arises from the fact that, being 
expressly intended to work on an incline, it is built 
in such a way as to compensate for the incline and 
maintain the boiler in a vertical position. This 
boiler in appearance resembles nothing so much 
as a large beer bottle standing upriglit when the 
train is ascending or descernling, but very much 
out of the perjjendicular when on level ground. 
The small tender is of course constructed so as to 
have its floor level when on the incline. Its sides 
are of wire-work, and are made thus with the 
object of reducing tlie weight as much as possible ; 
an object which is also carried out both in the 
engine and in the carriage, which are as light as 
they can be made, it not being necessary to i)reveTit 
the wheels junfping from the rails by the pressure 
of great weight as on ordinary lines, M’^here a high 
rate of speed is attained. This tender, in addition 
to its usual functions, performs the office of canying 
Burolus passengers on an emergency, | 

The carriage is an open car, rather resembling a I 
bl6ck of low pews taken from a church, placed on 
wheels, and surmounted by an awning, with curtains 
p) let down at the sides, as a protection against the 
heathen The seats, which are nine in number, 
and accommodate six persons each, all face one 


wav— namely, .downhill ; and a fixed footstool serves 
to keep the passengers from sliding off their seats. 
Contrary to the usual order, the carriage on this 
line precedes the locomotive in the ascent, and is 
pushed instead of being pulled up the incline. In 
the descent the locomotive takes the first place, 
and exercises merely a retarding force. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the two portions of the train 
ore necessarily in close connection when in motion, 
and for this reason, as well as for purposes of 
safety, couplings are dispensed with. ^ Each por- 
tion is provided with its own brake-power, so that 
in the event of the engine getting beyond control, 
the carriage can be stopped and rendered entirely 
independent, since it is not coupled to the engine. 
The brake is of course of a totally different kind 
from that in ordinary use, which would be of no 
service whatever on such inclines, as the wheels, 
even if the brake were so powerful as to stop their 
revolution, would slide down the hill by the mere 
force of gravity. Here, however, the brake con- 
sists in an ingenious adaptation of the means 
which are employed in driving the engine. 

The roadway is laid writli three rails, the outer 
ones being of the usual kind, while the central one 
is a long-toothed rack, of which tlie teeth arc 
perpendicular. Into this rack fit the teeth of tlie 
pinions or eoggcd-w'heels with wliich both engine 
and carriage are provided. Now it is apparent 
that if these w'hecls are put in motion they will 
pull the train along the rack ; and if stopjied and 
held firmly in one position, they will prevent any 
onward motion by the mere clinching of the teeth, 
to use a common expression. One of the cogged- 
wheels, then, wliicli are attached to the engine 
is the driving-wheel, and forms the special means 
of locomotion, while the other cogged- wheels of 
course merely revolve without exercising any 
traction. But immediately a halt is required, all 
these wlieuls become of e(pial importance, and 
supply a prompt and most etlicient brake, since 
directly they are locked, the train U brought to a 
stand-kill, and held as in a vice even on the 
steepest inclines. Other brake-power i.s aliso 
a])plicd ; but this would seem to be the efficient 
means of control in case of accident. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the danger of the 
train luiiniiig away is carefully provided against ; 
and no less care has been bestowed on the means 
for preventing the train leaving the rails, a d«'inger 
fully jxs alarming as the other on a line which, for 
the greater part of its course, runs on the brink of 
a fearful precipice. Along each side of the ccntnil 
or rack rail, wliich is raised some inches from the 
ground, runs a projecting edge ; and the engine 
and carriage are provided w'ith two strong rods, 
the ends of whicli arc bout in such a manner as to 
pass under these projections. A.ny jerk or jump 
of the train, therefore, would be resisted by the 
pr(‘ssure of these bent ends against the under 
surface of the projections. 

It is not within the province of this paper to 
speak of the hotels which form such huge excres- 
cences on the mountains* sides and top (by no 
mean.s an improvement on nature), or to allndo to 
the hundreds of tourists who daily swarm in these 
hotels, or to the hundreds of others who take the 
journey for the sake of a * new sensation.* It may, 
however, he mentioned that from one of the stations 
(kigi Staffel) runs a branch-line which communi- 
cates with the Kigi Scheideck, where is situated 
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one of the l^est of the hotels ; and that the line 
from Art joins the Vitznau line near the summit 
It win thus be seen that the Eigi is traversed in 
all directions by railways ; and according to the 
opinion of an intelligent Swiss with whom the 
writer conversed, these railways owe their origin 
to the fact that the Germans, who have now 
become such a travelling nation, will not penetrate 
in any numbers where they cannot travel by horse, 
by carriage, or by steam ; and he further indicated 
his opinion of Germans by adding, that no doubt 
ere long, a lift would be constructed to work up 
and down the perpendicular face of the Mattei- 
horn for their benent. AVho shall say that such a 
thing is impossible ? 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PART I.— SUNSHINE. 

CHAPTER VII. — ISAAC IS TOUCHED. 

Isaac allowed a few days to elapse before he paid 
his promised visit; and then one evening, after 
an early chop, he sallied forth in search of the 
address on Miss Faitlifurs card, No. 61 New West 
Road, Holloway. He found the house without 
much difficulty; and a snug little house it was. 
His three friends were at home, and appeared 
very pleased to see him ; that is to say, the two 
younger members of the party appeared i>leased, 
the elder lady being in a more or l(*ss somnolent 
state in the arm-cliair, and to some extent uncon- 
scious of his jireseiicc. The first greetings and the 

f cneral remarks upon the weather beiiig ended, 
lerbert proposed some music. Angela turned to 
their visitor, and asked him liis favourite songs. 
If she had asked him his I'avourite Greek plays, 
poor Isaac could hardly have been more non- 
plussed. He w'as not much assisted either by the 
cursory examination he gave a music-casc con- 
taining a number of her sungs, which she con- 
siderately handed to him ; so he was fain to 
acknowledge that he did not know any tunes for 
certain, except a few hymns he had heard in 
church, God Save the Qw.en, and a few popular 
melodies he had heard the boys whistle in the 
streets. So Herbert came to the rescue, and j)icked 
out one or two of his favourites for her to sing. 
She did so ; and then Isaac’s mind, which had to 
a gi’eat extent resumed its original state of reserve, 
reopened again to the genial sunshine of her 
manner and the beauty of her voice ; for there 
was something irresistible to him in this singing 
of hers ; he could not account for it even to 
himself ; but it was the ‘ open sesame * to his heart 
and confidence. 

She sang several songs and a couple of duets 
with her brother ; and then, os the evening closed 
in, the three sat at the open window chatting — 
Miss Faithful meanwhile being peacefully asleep 
in her chair. Isaac, under the influence of the 
spell, experienced a nearer approach to delight 
than he had ever done before, and quite unbosomed 
himself to his new friends. He gave them an 
account of his parentage, df his home, or rather 
lodging, at Dambourne End, of his cottages and 
garden-ground, and of his resources and prospects 


generally. They listened with evident interest, 
and with a few judicious questions, obtained the 
complete biography of their visitor. 

At length the gas was lighted, supper was 
brought in, and aunt aroused from her doze. 
After the meal, Angela went up-stairs with her, 
and Isaac and Herbert were left to themselves. 
But there was not much to he got from the former 
in the way of conversation, now the spell was 
removed ; and as he was in the habit of retiring 
to bed early (to save lights), and os he had par- 
taken of an unaccustomed meal in the form of 
supper, he soon grew very drowsy, so arose to 
say good-night. Herbert called his sister down- 
stairs to go through this salutation, and said he 
would accompany Isaac on his walk to the coffee- 
house and smoke his cigar by the way. At 
parting, he said he should look Isaac up one 
evening, and if agreeable to him, they W'ould go 
together to some place of amusement. But in the 
meantime he wiis to stand upon no ceremony, but 
to come and see them whenever he would. 


CHAri'ER VIII.— THE LEAP. 

About a week after Isaac had paid his first visit j 
to New West Koad, he was one evening finishing ! 
his solitary meal, when Mr Herbert Faithful was 
announced. ‘ I am come to take you back with me,* 
he .said, ‘for Angela has threatened me with an 
evening to myself, as she is very busy trying on a 
dross for a ball to wliich we are going ; and I can’t 
stand loneliness if you can ; so come with me, and 
wc ’ll have a cigar together.’ 

‘ I will go with yon,’ said Isaac ; ‘ but I cannot 
smoke ; I never tried.’ 

So in a Jew minutes they were on their way to 
Miss Faithful’s house, and the conversation turned 
on the coming ball. 

‘ I quite imagine it will be rather a showy affair,* 
said Herbert ; ‘ and I more than half suspect that it 
is arranged for a special purpose. It is given by a 
Mrs Asiiton, an old friend of my mother, and her 
son is an old sweetheart of Angela. He has never 
proposed exactly, as he was considered too young ; 
but this ball is to be given on his birthday, and I 
expect Angela will come home an engaged girl. 

‘ She is a dear girl,’ he continued with a sigh ; 
‘but it is only reasonable that she should be 
getting married before long.’ 

Isaac’s heart gave a great hound, but he an- 
swered nothing. His companion was silent also 
after this, and in a lew minutes they reached his 
aunt’s house. 

To her brother’s apparent surprise, Angela was 
in the hall to welcome them. ‘ It is all very fine, 
Master Herbert,’ she said, ‘lor you to run off as 
soon as I promise you an evening to yourself down- 
stairs ; but do not think you are to monopolise Mr 
AVebb’s company.’ 

‘ But liow about the dress ? ’ asked Herbert. 

‘ Oh, that did not take long, for it fits beautifully. 
But somehow or other I do not care bo much about 
the ball as T did.’ 

* Well, I like that ! * said Herbert ‘Perhaps you 
are afraid you will have to sit down a good part of 
the evening, for want of a partner. If you are 
asked to be any one’s partner, be careful to ascer- 
tain that it is for the dance onhjj and not for any- ^ 
thing beyond that’ t 

‘ Be quiet, Herbert, do,’ said his sister, colouring. 
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* Don’t be angxy, dear, for a little fraternal solici- 
tude. But come, suppose you give us a rehearsal 
of the songs you intend to sing. Mind there is 
nothing about love in them.’ 

‘Herbert, you are incorrigible ; you don’t deserve 
a song.— What do you think, Mr Webb ? * 

Mr Webb coughed, coloured, stammered, and 
finally said he ‘ hoped she ’d sing one.’ 

‘Well, it would be a shame to punish the inno- 
cent with the guilty, so I consent ; but you must 
stop your ears, Herbert.’ With these words, Angela 
looked out one or two songs, opened the piano, 
and once again wove the spell around Isaac’s mind 
and heart ; so much so, that though he was not 
of a jealous nature, lie yet could not bear the 
thought that she would sing these same songs, and 
captivate the ear of the man who would dii all 
probability ask her to be his wife. No ; the idea 
was horrible;! and as he listened, and the spell 
wrought its power around him and within him, 
his heart throbbed bolder and bolder, and he 
resolved to make a rush and forested! his hopeful 
rival. Yes; he would offer his cottages, his 
garden-ground, and his heart; and would not, 
moreover, risk his chance by waiting until this 
hateful ball was over. If he did, it would be lost. 
And why risk any delay ? No ; he would not ; 
so determined he would act that very evening. 

But would he be successful ? He would have 
felt but little doubt had there been no rival, or 
only a weak one, to forestall; and even as it 
was, be did not consider his case was bad, much 
less desperate. It was scarcely likely that Angela 
would throw away a certain chance for an uncurtain 
one, especially when that chance was Isaac Webb — 
a deep shrewd young fellow, and backed moreover 
by the cottages and garden-ground. So wlmii the 
evening had worn itself away, and it was time for 
him to take bis departure, Isaac requested Herbert 
to walk part of the way home with him, as he had 
something he wanted to say to him. 

‘ Do you think,’ he asked Herbert, w'hen they 
were on the road, ‘that your sister has made up 
her mind to accept Mr Ashton ?’ ! 

‘ I do not know that he will ask her,’ Herbert | 
answered ; ‘ but if he were to do so, I had no doubt \ 
she would until just lately ; but now I am not c^^uitc 
80 sure about it. But excuse me ; why do you ask 
such a question?’ 

‘ Because,’ returned Isaac, ‘ I — I have been 
thinking of taking a wife, and — well, I— I think 
I should like to have her.' 

‘ Well, you do astonish me,’ said Herbert. ‘ And 
yet,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘perhaps I can 
now account for my doubt as to her affection for 

S Ashton. But you had better ask her point- 
whether she will have you ; that is, if you 
have really made up your minti about it.’ 

‘That is just what I want you to do,’ exclaimed 
Isaac. ‘ I want you to ask her for me.’ 

‘Excuse me, my dear fellow; but it is rather a 
delicate subject for me — her brother — to put before 
her’ 

‘So much the better,’ interrupted Isaac. ‘It 
will come })etter from you, and with more weight 
than from me.’ 

* But people would say directly that I had some- 
how caused you to do it.’ 

^ ‘People need not know anything at all about 
it,’ anfcwered Isaac, 

• ‘But you have known her such a little while,’ 


urged Herbert ; ‘and you may not fully have made 
up your mind ; or you may alter it.’ 

‘No, no!* returned 'Isaac decidedly. ‘I have 
made up my mind enough, and I would rather you 
ask her than me. I should not know quite what 
to say.’ 

‘ You would know quite as well as I. However, 
anything for the dear girl’s happiness ; and since 
you will have it so, I will do it. But when would 
you like me to ask her ? ’ 

‘ Oh, as soon as you con,* said the aniorous Isaac. 

‘ V ery well. Then if there ’s a chance to-morrow, 
I will see about it, and will let you know the 
result.* 

‘ Thank you,’ said Isaac, much relieved. So they 
shook hands and parted. 

The love sick youth was in a considerable state 
of excitement all the night long ; lie tossed about 
on his bed, and w’ondered why the traffic outside 
made so much more noise than usuah At last 
he fell asleep, and dreamed of Angela — and her 
expectations. The following morning, contrary to 
Lis usual habit, lie was very late at breakfast ; 
and when he had finished, had no inclination for 
his customary stroll through the streets, but sat 
in Ids room reading, or attempting to read, two 
very old newspapers and a playbill. To pass 
the time, he had his dinner in the middle of the 
day, and afterwards dropped olf to sleep — an 
unusual proceeding, doubtless caused by bis dis- 
turbed inglit. He was aroused about si.x o’clock 
by his landlady entering the room, 

‘ A note for you, sir. The lad said there was no 
answer.’ 

It was from Herbert, and ’contained the grati- 
fying announcement that he had executed Isaac’s 
commission, and that his sister, ‘much surprised 
aud flattered by Mr Webb’s sentiments, could 
ttfesure him that they were entirely reciprocated by 
her, and that she would endeavour to make herself 
worthy of liis choice. Would he be so kind as to 
postpone a visit for a day or two, that she might 
in some degree recover herself from the flutter of 
her suriuise, and be able to receive him as she 
\rould \\ ish ? ’ 

Bravo, Isaac ! You are a deep dog ; aud your 
life and your schemes seem flooded with sunshine. 


PART IL— CLOUD. 

CHA.I’TER I. — THE SUN IS SLIGHTLY ODSCUEED. 

Mr Herbert Faithful in his letter to Isaac had 
requested him to postpone a visit to his sister for 
a lew days, in order that she might recover lierself 
from the excitement his proposa’ had occasioned. 
This may have been partly the truth ; but the real 
fact was that Herbert wished to satisfy himself 
that Isaac’s account of himself was a truthful one, 
before he and Angela met for the ratification of 
their engagement. So he took this opportunity 
to make a hurried visit to Dambourne ; and by 
the brief but well-directed inquiries he made there, 
was enabled to arrive at the conclusion that Isaac’s 
version of himself and of his circumstances was 
a correct one. Having thus done his duty os a 
prudent brother, Herbert sent, as soon as possible 
after his return, an invitation to Isaac to visit 
New West Road. * 

Angela had apparently made good use of the 
interval to recover herself from ‘ the flutter of her 
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BuipriBe.^^ At all events she shewed very few 
traces of it when Isaac waa^ for the first time since 
their engagement, announced. Not that she ap- 
peared unduly unconscious of the new relations 
between them ; but she carried off all the con- 
straint and stiffness of manner that were natural 
under the circumstances, by that unaffected and 
lady-like self-possession wMch formed one of her 
most striking characteristics, and which at once 
put her too self-conscious lover at his ease. That 
young man was indeed in such a mingled state of 
nervousness and excitement, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether he would have ventured to refer 
to the happy position she had granted him, but 
from her meeting him half-way, as it were ; for 
the idea was implied by her manner that there 
was no need of constraint on his part, for that 
they met on equal terms, and that she could not 
but be gratified by his having bestowed upon her 
his regards Such at least was the light in which 
Isaac regarded Angela’s manner towards him on 
this their first meeting as lovers, and it had the 
effect, as has boon stated, of putting him at his ease. ! 

Her brother kindly assisted at this consumma- j 
lion ; for he welcomed Isaac with a frank kindness | 
that made the latter consider him, next to himself, 
the best fellow in the world. 

The only member of the family who remained 
as before was the aunt. Her deafness, poor soul, 
had, quite suddenly, much increased, and her 
general faculties had, in proportion apparently, 
decreased, so that she had become a complete 
nonentity, and her slate and pencil had all but 
retired on a handsome competence of illegible 
scrawls. 

After half an hour’s general conversation, Ilcr- 
bert pleaded an cngajjcraent, and the lovers were 
(putting Miss Faithful out of the question) left to 
themselves. 

^1 was so pleased with your brother’s letter,’ 
said Isaac. ‘ I thought, somehow, that my regard 
and admiration for you were rctu) ned.’ 

This was not ([uite what he intended to say ; 
but the part of the ardent lover was so new to liim 
that he could not all at once settle down into it. 

‘ Indeed,’ Angela replied, ‘ Herbert’s letter could 
give but little idea of my surprise and — well, I 
suppose I need not mind saying it now — gratifica- 
tion. But I cannot imagine what you have seen 
in me in so short a time, to have caused you to 
make such a proi)osal as you have.’ AVhethcr 
she iiileiidod it or not, Angela could not have 
gone more directly to that most sensitive and 
vulnerable portion of Isaac’s temperament, his 
self-esteem. He received her reply as a well- 
merited compliment, but he had not the grace to 
return it 

‘I don’t exactly know myself,’ was his curt 
rejoinder. ‘Don’t you think,’ he continued after 
a pause, ‘ that we may as well be geltiu" married 
pretty soon '! I want to be going back to look 
after the cottages, and it w-ill come so expensive 
to bo going backwards and forwards ; and I have 
never been used to writing many letters.’ 

‘Oh, you must talk to Herbert about that. 
When he thinks it right for us to be married, I 
shall be ready.’ 

It must bo confessed that this was a very 
practical way of looking at the matter on this the 
first evening of their engagement ; but Isaac looked 
on the whole subject of matrimony and its attend- j 


ant evils, courtship included, in a very practical 
and business-like manner. Such, then, was the 
opening conversation of these lovers, and it grew 
no warmer as it proceeded. After a short time, 
Angela went to the piano and sang several songs, 
to Isaac’s great delight The spell was agw 
woven around him; and when Herbert returned 
home, our hero could have been guided anywhere 
by him or his sister, had either of them been 
disposed to do so. 

One circumstance in connection with his en- 
gagement was a slight satisfaction to Isaac : he 
would be often visiting at Miss Faithful's house 
and partaking of her hospitality ; so that he would 
then be able to live more economically at his 
coffee-shop. Even this, however, would not balance 
the amount of the expense of his absence from 
home ; so, after mature consideration, he arrived 
at the conclusion that an early marriage was 
desirable ; for he dreaded the season of courtship, 
and wanted to get the matter closed. So he 
decided still to remain in London for the present, 
and take an early opportunity to urge his views 
with Herbert. 

It did not occur to Isaac that there was any- 
thing to cause delay. Surely a respectable young 
woman could be married at any time, and he did 
not know of any law preventing them being 
married to-morrow if they chose. He did not 
desire, it is true, anything quite so speedy as that, 
but he considered tliat say three weeks or a month 
ought to be sufiicient for all preparation. But the 
mention of some such sentiments as these to 
Herbert received from him a very decided check. 

‘ Why,’ said he, laughing, ‘ apart from everything 
else, you and Angela have not even decided where 
you intend to live. It will take you a month to 
do that, let alone the furnishing.’ 

*We shall live at Dambourne End of course,’ 
said Isaac ; ‘ and my lodgings are quite large 
enough for two people, or can easily be made so.' 

‘ Seriously,’ returned Herbert, ‘ that is quite out 
of tlie question ; for if Angela agreed to it, I tell 
3 ’^ou candidly I would not ; for she has always 
been accustomed to a comfortable home, and you 
are w’cll enough off between you to have one when 
you are married. And between you and me, I do 
not think a little country place, such as you 
have described Dambourne End to be, is quite a 
suitable place to which to take a young wife who 
has .spent the greater part of her life in London, 
and has until lately mixed a good bit in society. 
Not that she wants to do so again, or to run into 
extravagance ; but to take b.er away from all her 
friends and associations, at all events just at first, 
and for no particular reason, would not be quite 
the thing, I fancy. I don’t want to throw c61d- 
■ water on your plans, old fellow,* he continued, 
laying his hand on Isaac’s arm, ‘ or to seem in any 
way to tlictate ; but just think over what I have 
saiil, and 1 think you, will see the force of it.' 

Isaac was too much astonished at the idea 
Herbert bad broached to make any reply to it, so 
took liis leave. 


CHAPTER 1 1. — SHADOWS DEEPEN. 

Our hero’s cogitations on his way home were cut 
short on his arrival by a letter which was waitiim 
for him from the old schoolfellow to whom die haii | 
confided the care of his estate at Dambounre. 
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Tin’s letter was calculated to give him some un- pence to hear how you talk. And that brings me 
easiness. It was as follows : to the subject I want to speak to you about. 

,, _ T j* • wi- • Angela has an objection to live at your little 

My dear Sir I am afraid there is soniething country place, though not so great an objection as 
not quite nght a^ut the stianger who took j have to her doing so. And there is no need for 
Cilappen s, or else alMut ^ drone your lives away down there j come 
the tenants of your cottages, or ho h ; for when f enjoy yourselves. You siy yon 

I went to collect the rents according to your hundred and fifty a year. •Well, 

wish, a week or two dtcr you went away, the 

on her marriage will come into three 
^ple in the cottages all laughed at me ; and when ^ thereabouts ; and she 

1 went agam a few days ago they threatened probably hive a little more whenever any- 
to put me under the pump. The rcMoti that I thing happens to aunt. Tlie former income she 

4 'Vii*iV Tllvta Inrlfrnr n.na Brtmritnynfr frv rirt . . . i. -T .. . ^ .. .. .. 


landlady what he did there, she said she believed 


readies tlie age ol thirty-hve — now twelve years 
off. Until one or other of these events happen 


. r . . X j. 'It i. * * I till. vjiibLi. vti. ui/iiuL iji 

he went givii^ away tracts But this morning she ^ This puts her in 

came to me ju a great state oi excitement saying 


came to me in a great state of excitement saying 
two strange men were watching her house, and that 


a very peculiar and uncomfortable position ; be- 
cause though father left us enough to live upon, 


, 111/1 x 1. X r I.* 11x1 uaust: biiL»ui;ii iaLiit;x xtrii/ uo uituu;/u live upuii, 

her lodger hajl not been out of his room all the ^ wliatover prepW 

morning, and had imt hod his br^kjast, and alto- ^ 

gether she thought there must bo something on tru.t of wl.at I tell yon.' 

wong. I went back with her and knocked at his ig„ac ; ‘ prav do not think-eithcr 

door. As he did not answer, and as the door was r „x r * 4. » 

1 v 1 4.1 • • 1 T u 1 *1. 1 4. xi, OI you — that i have not coniidence in you. 

locked on the inside, I broke it open ; but the 1 » 

Bfwonyrni. Vinrl tlii-niArl. ihr. __ IS _ V’CTy _ kind UUd generOllS of yOll, 
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16 in the room, and I find it iB nnlockcd As I do confidence. Now what we propane is this,’ 
not know what you may have left m it, I write to j, continued : ‘ Angela seems te have a great 
let you know about it.-Youre truly 

leighbourliood of Loudon, 
I'liEDEiiiCK JOXES. suitable house and furnisl) 

Here was a pretty state of things. This lodger and have it ready in three months from this 
had most likely broken open Isaac’s box and time, she will be ready by then to be married, 
abstracted wbat things of value it contained. But it has occurred to us that as you are not 
Fortunately there was not very mucJi — only about very well acquainted wdth London, it may save 
forty pounds in gold and some title-deeds. He 3’ou some trouble and expense (supposing you 
reflected >vhat he should flo. Perhaps lie ought to agree to our proposition) if you like to leave it 
go down to Damboiiriio End at once, but he did to us to fix on the loctdify and find a house ; 
not see what good ho rouhl <lo if he, went ; so lie ' more especially as I have many friends in different 
decided to wait until the following day, and let jKirts of London. But if yon prefer to act on 3’our 
Angela know about it. Accordingly, the next , own account, pray do not hesitate to say so.’ 
morning he started off to Xew l\\‘st Uoad, and i Isaac sat and weighed the matter in liis mind, 
informed Angela and her briitlier of In'* ill news. ' Certainlv Angela’s income was considcrablv more 


mo title-deeds. He j 3’ou some trouble and expense (supposing you 
Perhaps lie ought to agree to our proposition) if }'ou like to leave it 
at once, but he did to us to fix on the loctdify and find a house ; 


Isaac sat and weighed the matter in liis mind. 
Certainlv Angela’s income was considerably more 


It did not, however, make the inipr<is>ioii upon ; than he liad any i<lea of, .so he need not be so 
them that Isaac expected ; for they made light of i ver}’’ ]nnching. On the other baud, he did not 


it, and said that if his loss were no more than 
forty pounds, that wa.s of no vciy great con,->e- 


much relish the idea of a lavis^li expenditure over 
a house an<l furniture. And yet if Angela wouhl 


quence. They did not know that witj amount of not live at DambouriKi Jilud, it did not matter 
money, however small, was of coiisocpicnce to Baac. where they lived, so far as he was concerned. 
‘I’ll tell you what,’ cried Herbert; ‘ if vou will xAiid again there rose up the three hundred and 

.-1 x_ a. 1 .. 1 I ...m * .1 1 iti'i... - 1 .»x_x: I nff 1. i__xx ^ 


wait until to-niorrow, Angela and I will go down 
Avith you. — Mrs Glubbs will come in and look 
after aunt, Angela.’ 

Isaac hailed the proposition with joy ; for he 
had already groivn to have great confi(leiicc in 
Herbert and liis knowledge of the world — indeed 
he considered it but little inferior to his own— and 


hfty a year, and more expectations ! Much better 
than he had expected to do in an3’’ matrimonial 
speculation he hatl ever contemplated. In addi- 
tion to the.se reasons he w’a.s by no means ob.stinate 
in di.sposition, and yielded easil}'’ to any one in 
Avhom he had confidence, and who, as the term 
goes, ‘got the right side of him.’ Angela and 


he thought that if there Avere much Avrong down her brother liad contrived to do this. So after a 
at Uamboumc, their united experience and sagacity few minutes’ thouglil, Isaac agreed to Herbert’s 
would in all probability speedily set it right. proposal, with one amendment : that if the house 

J ‘ And now, old fellow, I want a chat Avith you were ready in time, the marriage should take place 
for an liour, if you can spare the time,’ said in two months instead of three. 

Herbert ; and a.s Angela at that moment left the ‘And,’ said Lsa«ac, when this was agreed to, ‘on 
room, he continued : ‘ I Avant to speak to you on condition that you make all the necessary prepara- 
the subject we were discussing last evening. Have tions for me.* 

you thought over Avhat T said ? ’ ‘ Yes, il* you really wish it,’ said Herbert. ‘ But 

‘Yes,* Isaac answered; ‘but not much, for this excu.se me speaking plainly: you must advance 
other affair has jv.it it out of my head for the time.’ me the money if I do.’ 

^ ‘Oh, never m^d this little affair,’ returned ‘Yes, 1 suppose I must,’ Isaac answered ruefully. 
IJerbeH; ‘ it is not worth troubling about. Any- ‘How much do you think you AviU want, and 
body would think you were not worth forty when will you want it 7 ’ 
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‘I should think five hundred pounds would do, good beef and mutton as the Endish, down even 
at all events for the present. Of course I will be to the humblest classes. In point of fact, the 
BS careful with it as I can, for your interesU and working classes, as they arc called, are more fas- 
Angelas are identical; but you may as well have tidious as regards quality and superior cuts than 
things good at first, since they are the more persons of distinction. Layin«T down this as a 
ccononucal in the long-run. The money you can rule, it is throwing away trouble and capital to 
let me have whenever it is convenient to you.* try to serve the English with anythiiv^ short of the 
* You shall have the sum you mention in about best fresh meat, as usually obtained from butchers, 
three weeks,' said Isaac. Frozen meat will not do, for it will not keep 

Angela now came in dressed for a walk, so Tinned meat half-cooked, and however well spiced 
Herbert and Isaac broke up their conference, and is also not the thing. One may regret the preju- 
the three went out together. dices often entertained on this score. But for the 

— sake of all parties it is best to acknowledge the 

IMPORTED BEEF AND MUTTON. ^ 

A EEBOLUTE attempt was made a dozen years ago that of importing fresh meat from the United 
to import fresli beet in various forms from Buenos States, owing to the comparatively short duration 


to import fresli beet m various forms from Buenos States, owing to the comparatively short duration 
Ayres ; and ^ tlie meat was sold at a compara- of the voyage and the several fleets of fine 
lively low price, there arose high expectations on steamers belonging to capitalists, who are never 
the subject. The w'cll-meant attempt failed. It slack in throwing themselves into any trade 
W'ould not do. The meat presented an unpleasant that promises to" be fairly Temuneratin'^ The 
appearance. The working classes in this country proceedings, in brief, are managed as I'ollows. 
did not like the flavour, even if the appearance Live-stock, brought to New York by rail from 
had been good ; they wmald not buy, although the the central and western status ot America, are 
price wiis low’ ; and thus the affair died out after conveyed to w'ell-arrangcd abattoirs, where* they 
a few months. are quickly slaughtered, skinned, &c. Several 

Soon after the failure of Buenos Ayres, our own hundred carcases are put at once into a large 
Australian colony of New’ South Wales made a cool chamber, where tliey are kept for a day or 


Iresh meat in an untainted state. He W’as sanguine drawn up alongside a quay or wdiarf. A compart- 
thut the same ship might convey beef and miitton ment is set aside for the reception of the meat, 
from Australia to England and emigrants from with an ice-cliamber at one end. A current of 
England to Australia, thereby conferring a double fresh air, filtered through cotton-wool, is driven 
benefit on the colonies. Queensland and Victoria over the ice by a steam- w’orked fan or blast, and 
were also on the qui vive^ ready to find a market thence over the masses of meat. About forty tons 
for their surplus live-stock in the old mother- of ice are shipped for keeping cool the carcases of 
wuiitry, if events presented favourable symptoms, a hundred .and fifty cattle : reduced probably to a 
The freezing* process was not by any means the third or quarter of this amount by melting diirinf^ 
only one tried in Australia. One w’as an adapta- the voyage. According to the quantity of fresh air 
tion of Appert’s jdan of putting frejsh meat into forced through the ice-chamber, so is the degree of 
tins and draw’ing out all the air; a second was to temperature produced. After many experiments, 
exclude warmth by packing iu icc ; a third was an opinion has been arrived at that a freezing 
to exclude moisture in such way as to pack the temperature is neither necessary nor desirable*; 
meat ill as dry a state as possible. A large trade four or five degrees above that point arc preferred, 
W'as gradually formed bv a Sydney Company for the meat arriving in a pure and fresh state at 
preserving meat for the English market — not Liverpool. The quantity shipped at once is some- 
fresh joints in bulk, but partly cooked in tins, times very large. The Wyoming steamer, for 
The oxen and sheep were slaughtered in abattoirs instance, brought over at one timoi in the middle 
of improved construction, skinned, boned, and of the recent month of February two thousand 
cut up on large tables; the meat w%as scalded three hundred quarters of beef and the carcases 
by steam in large open trays, put into tins, and of four hundred sheep. In one w’eek a million 
the tins exposed to a temperature of 230'' F., in a and a quarter pounds of meat were brought from 
bath containing chloride of lime dissolved in the New York to Ijivcr^iool. 

water ; then scaled uj), exposed to a second bath Glasgow, as opening direct by the Clyde to the 


sent out tins of roasted, cured, spiced beef, haricot paragi*aphs in tlie new^spaiiers announcing fresh 
of mutton, and so forth. Wc cannot go into par- arrivals. We quote the following as a specimen 
ticulars, and have only to say that the efforts, from the Scotsman of March 7 : ‘ The extension of 
howrever meritorious, have not been a commercial the American meat-trade at all the larger towns in 
suwess. Scotland lias been very marked during the past 

It may be stated as a well-known fact that the month, and the import has been quite unequal to 
people of Great Britain will not, os a general rule, the demand. The steamers belonging to the 
buy inferior kinds of butcher-nieat. They are all Anchor line of -weekly mail packets, which have 
glad to purchase at a low price, but the quality been bringing from eight hundred to a thousand 
must be good, the look of the meat good, the smell quarters of fresh meat each voyage, have been 
good. We shoiild confidently say that no people compelled to increase their cool-meat cell apcom- * 
on the face of the earth are such connoisseurs in modation by fully one-half. The State Hne of 
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weekly steamers are also being fitted up with 
the necessary apparatus for this traffic, and the 


Sydney and Melbourne have not yet surmounted 
the difficulties of establishing a profitable trans- 


first steamer of that line with fresh meat — six mission of fresh joints of meat to Englan^ the 
hundred quarters — ^waa reported last night at the Company has laid itself open to the reception of 
Clyde. Ine Anchor Line mail-steamer Anch(yria such meat from any country. Underneath the 
also arrived yesterday. The latter vessel brings vast Cannon Street tenninus of the South-eastern 
the largest cargo of fresh meat yet imported into Railway are ranges of brick vaults which the Meat 
Scotland, having on board one thousand six hun- Company lias just taken at an annual rental, 
dred quarters beef and two hundred carcases of Fresh air from the river is admitted into a 
sheep. The two consignments (two thousand two refrigerating chamber, whence, after being cooled 
hundred quarters) are nearly equal to any previous down, it passes into other chambers 'where the 
fortnight’s supply. About one-half of this quan- meat is paced on broad open shelves; a small 
tity of fresh meat will be sold in Glasgow market, steam-engine forces the air over the ice in the 
and the other half will be despatched to Edinburgh, refrigerating chambers, and thence into the several 
Newcastle, Dundee, and otlier large towns. In meat chambers. A sloping road leads up from the 
Glasgow and Greenock there has been a further vaulted chambers to the railway level, and there 
extension of shops for the sale of American fresh are four landing-stages from the river — thus afford- 
meat The Glasgow butchers are now pretty ing considerable facilities for the arrival and 
extensive buyers of the imported beef, and they departure of large consignments of meat. The 
have again had to lou’cr their prices for home-fed expectation is that the meat will keep cool and 
meat by Id. per lb., making a total reduction on good for several days, instead of being forced 
roast and steats of 3d. per lb., and on other sorts occasionally on an unwilling market to avert spoil- 
of 2d. per lb. The American meat, however, is ing ; and if this expectation be realised, the same 
still from Id. to 2d. per lb. cheaper than the ! plan may be adopted for poultry, fruit, and dairy 
medium borne sorts. During February the Amc- j produce. 

rican meat imports at Glasgow, which may be con- The retailing at present is a puzzle. We are 
sidered as the landihg-i)lace for Scotland, amounted ! told from time to time that the butchers cry down 
to the following large aggregate.^ : 4050 (piarters the American meat in order to keep up the high 
fresh beef, 500 sheep, 2440 tierces salted beef, 1830 price of English and Scotch beef and mutton ; that 
barrels salted pork, 1037 barrels hams, 700 barrel.®; they sometimes sell slightly tainted English meat 
tongues, 9300 boxes bacon, and 20,500 cases of under the name of xVmerican, to bring down the 
tinned (preserved) meat. In the previous month fair lame of the latter; and that more frequently 
(January) the fresh meat imported aggregated 3728 they buy the foreign meat and sell it again as 
quarters and 620 sheep ; while in December the Engli.sli. The butch(U‘3 deny these allegations, 
quanti^ w'as about one-half that of January, ami the public are left to find out the truth 
There is nearly arj great an advance in the import for themselves the best w'ay they can. At the 
of corned meat, bacon, and salted beef and pork. ^Jold Stores, as they are called, of tlic Meat 
950 barrels of tallow and 700 barrels of lard w'ere Agency Company, above described, the pricci for 
imported last month. Butter and cheese also form * sides, quarters, and large joints varies from about 
an important item in the Ciirgoes from New York ; ' sixpeuce-lialfpenny to iiinepence per pound — 
and last month there was an aggregate of 25 (m> | small joints being higher per pound than large, 
boxes of cheese and 7050 packages of butter j and meat for roasting liiglicr than meat lor 
brought in six steamers.’ boiling. The demand for the latter being mucli 


While Glasgow is the source of supply to various less than that for the former, a rapid .sale lor the 
places in Scotland, Liverpool sends consignments whole i.s found to be difficult, unless buyers are 
Dv railways to London, Birmingham, Manchester, tempted by a lower price for round, brisket, and 
Sheffield, and other large centres of population, other boiling-pieces. As a small joint of the best 


Sheffield, and other large centres of population. 
Some psirt of the conveyliDce is managed by aid 


cool in the interior, are drawn up to the ship’s j the meat to the consumers’ houses. If the trade 


side at the docks, laden with meat, horsed through 
the streets to a railway dep<U, placed upon trucks, 


establishes itself on a firm footing, there will pro- 
bably be retail stores in various parts of London 


conveyed to any other station, dismounted from (and other large towns) for the sale of American 
the trucks, and driven to warehouses and store- meat ; or else the regular butchers will sell 
houses. If there be continuous rail from the quay American as well as English meat, each at its own 


to the final warehouse, so much the better. 

What do the butchers and the public think of 
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proper price. One thing is certain, as already 
minted, that unless the Americans send first-rate 


this beef and mutton ? It is now known that the qualities of meat, they need not send it at olL 
meat should be cooked and eaten as soon as possible Another thing they must attend to is, that in 
after being landed, else it loses somew hat of its cutting up the meat it must be neatly drmed. On 
good flavour. The newspapers stated that a con- this score we have heard serious complaiuts. The 
si^ment of two hundred quarters of beef to quarters of beef are too often not properly trimmed 
Eoinbm^h became deteriorated towards the last, lor market, at least not sufficiently so to please 
by remaining too long in shops or stores unprovided Em^lish wholesale dealers. 

with cooling appliances. Other nations are striving to ascertain whether 

A remarkable enterprise has just been com- they can obtain a share in uiis new meat-trade. A 
menced in London in connection with this subject. ^French Company has built a ship called La Fri- 
An ^ Australian Meat Agency Company’ has existed gorijique, to ply between Buenos Ayres and Brest ; 
lor se'^rol years ; it imports canistered provisions it contains cool chambers which will keep meat at 
of all kinds from our antipodean colonies ; but as any desired temperature. The process adopted is 
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that of M. Tellier. Mothylic ether, like ammonia, 
evaporates rapidly, and absorbs heat from neigh- 
bouring bodies in so doing ; the vapour passing : 
through tubes in a cylinder cools down the air out- 
side the tubes ; the cooled air passes into chambers 
in the hold, where the meat is either hung' up or 
put on shelves. The methyHc ether can be used 
over and over again with only little waste. The 
hope of the Company is to be able to stow in the 
ship the meat of a thousand head of cattle, bring it 
from Bnenos Ayres to Brest in a little over a 
month, and sell it at about two-thirds the price 
of French meat. At the time we are writing, the 
Frigorifique is making her first voyage ; on the 
principle that ‘ the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,' we must wait awhile to learn the result. 

Some of the Liverpool steamers are, it is reported, 
being fitted up with refrigerating apparatus for 
bringing freshly killed meat from Spain. The con- 
tinental railways are organising a plan to bring 
meat from Hungary in three days in refrigerating 
cars, at a freight-charge of a little over a halfpenny 

E er pound, to Ostend or some port whence it could 
G shipped to England. Moscow is said to be able 
to buy fairly good beef at fourpence per pound, and 
is calculating whether London could obtain some 
of it at about sevcnx>ence. 

The new move certainly has some lively ele- 
ments in it, and we shall watch with some interest 
its development. As yet, the introduction of 
huge cargoes of fresh meat has had no sensible 
effect in lowering the standard market prices. To 
some extent this may be explained by the .sus- 
pended importation of live oxen from the con- 
tinent, on account of the dreaded cattle disease. 
Unless, however, the importation of fresh meat 
from America or elsewhere attains a very gigantic 
scale, we do not anticipate any very marked reduc- 
tion of prices. From the increasing wealth and 
population in the British Islands, the demand for 
meat will long far outrun the means of native 
supply. The agricultural interest may as yet 
keep itself tolerably at case on the subject. 

MOUNT PISGAH, LONDON, W. 

It is not much of a mountain, scarcely deserving 
the name of a hill in fact, but the name will indi- 
cate aptly enough the character of the inhabitants ; 
for it is here that many look longingly into the 
social Promised Land which they cannot enter. 
Mount Pisgah is the region of struggling gentility ; 
as Saffron Hill is of organ-griiidens ; as Brixton 
is of merchants ; as Westburnia is of Hebrews and 
Anglo-Asiatica ; as Brook Street is of doctors, and 
Islington of City clerks. From the centre .and axis 
of the haul ton, which ends at Park Lane, respect- 
ability radiates in a north-westerly and south- 
westerly direction ; but whereas South Kensington 
abruptly terminates in Brompton, the region of 
Hyde Park, nronerly so called, merges into Bays- 
water and Westbumia, the outer circle ending in 
Mount Pisgah. There is a general air of neglect 
about the neighbourhood, and although the houses 
are rather pretentious-looking buildings, they are 
rarely troubled with the hands of the painter or 
plasterer. Corinthian columns and stuccoed balus- 
trades lose much of their effect when chip|>ed and ! 
scribbled over and used as the vehicle for the | 
artistic displays of youth — ^in chalks. The door- 1 
steps are not always very clean ; and in the street, i 


if it is not dusty, it is muddy ; and if scraps of 
paper are not flying about, orange-peel and broken 
crockenr strew your nath. But then this is also a 
^eat place for the * slut of a servant,' who is cheap 
if nothing else ; and for the streets, well, the vestiy 
are not likely to be troubled with complaints ftom 
such birds of passage as the Pisgans all are— or all 
hope to be, I should say — for too often, alas, do 
they find their wings clipped and their stay invo- 
luntary. In Mount Pisgah, majors and colonels 
are as plentiful as blackberries ; high-wranglers 
and ex-Indian judges jostle first classmen and ^late 
political residents." Unbeneficed cleigymen, who 
eagerly scan the Times advertisements each morn- 
ing for pupils ; unsuccessful doctors and disap- 
pointed barristers waiting for the patients and the 
briefs that are so long in coming ; and others who 
are seeking to oke out a scanty income by that 
very poor crutch but passable walking-stick, as 
some one has aptly called literature — all these 
abound in this neighbourhood. The only prc<sper- 
ous people are the butchers and bakers and other 
trailes-people. They nod familiarly their ‘Good 
morning, Qineral,' ot ‘Wet day, Mister,’ to the 
humble officer or tutor who shovels past with 
the weight of the remembrance of those rapidly 
increasing bills for inferior joints and alumed 
bread, which he must meet at the end of the 
quarter. 

The commercial ethics of Mount Pisgah are not , 
altogether peculiar to themselves ; but if one rule 
meets with greater observance than another, it is, 
that as bills increase quality shall decrease ; and 
after all, as Mr Undercut or Mr Crumpet will 
tell you, they are often ‘ took in dreadful’ Hdw 
eagerly pay-day is looked forward to ! the brief 
interval from the depressing pecimiaiy cares of 
their lives that comes to each four times a year. 

A ‘social’ then takes place. Ordinarily, old Man- 
gosteen, of the — th Native Infantry, meeting 
Junglebird, C.S.I., who lived with him in the 
N.W.P., where they were as brothers, says ‘How 
do ? ’ and passes on. Each knows that the other ! 
has but one thought — his embarrassments : they 
respect one another’s misfortunes, and avoid the 
hollow mockeries to which conversation must | 
necessarily give rise. But towards the end of I 
each quarter all this is^changed; there is going ' 
to be a little dinner ; or ‘ My womenkind are turn- 
ing the house inside out for a dance ;’ or ‘ The boys 
are going to row us down to Eichmond ; ’ and then 
Junglebird and Mangosteen kill their tigers over 
again, and chuckle merrily over that roaring night 
.at the — th mess ; and Briefless and Exminus 
recall the old Combination Eooni jokes ; and if, 
as they sip their cheap claret, they think with 
some regret of that mellow ruby nectar that i 
the cellars of St Botolph’s used sometimes to 
produce ; they also remember how, when up last 
autumn for the electiou of a ‘ Silverpoker' (as 
the Esquire Bedel is irreverently called, from his 
emblem of office), they had found two fellows of 
their own time martyrs to gout and a nuisance to 
the whole college— for which that delicious ‘ old 
tawny ’ was doubtless responsible. The ladies in 
Mount Pisgah take quite a different tone too, at 
this eventful period. Although at other times not 
quite so ‘ solitary ’ in their habits as ^eir husbands 
— for women find a comfort in talking over their 
common troubles — they have long discussions^ 
upon the chance of Charley getting a presentatifin 
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to Clirist's Hospital ; or of Tommy’s cadetship at duate at the time, and saw Fortune within his 
Wellington ; or how Mr Howling Hawley, the great grasp ; but he missed his chance, or Fortune was 
singing-master, held out hopes of dear Amelia’s unkind ; and gall and vinegar were his portion 
voice being a fortune to her ; and yet how dread- instead of milk and honey. 

ful it would be for the poor cliild to appear Some of the inhabitants of Mount Fisgah are 
before the public ; but then you know, my dear, fairly off, and merely live there because they find 
things have altered so much since our time, and the place cheap and they are not forced into any 
now you really find quite respectable people per- fashionable extravagances. But this is not the 
forming in public ! But when they give their case with most. Their pleasures are negative — 
little dinners and dances and the rest, you shall the mere temporary absence of care. The con- 
see how the Pisgan ladies will rise to the occa- tinually recurring question, ‘How shall I pay 1’ or 
sion, and you shall not find in Grosvenor Square ‘What will it cost?' crushes every sense of comfort 
a more strict observance of the rules of etiquette, and ease out of them. For them is none of the 
And if at times it is a little old-fashioned and happy regularity of well-to-do respectability — the 
somewhat more strict than Society demands in wiping off of unpaid bills as regularly as Mary 
these loose times, it bears tlie right stamp, and Jane the housemaid dusts the escritoire with its 
might indeed be profitably imitated in many more dainty pieces of Japan-Avork and ormolu. Not for 
pretentious houses. them the pleasant little morning duties ; the list 

Of course it is a long time since those Pisgans for Mndie’s ; the tending of the conservatory ; the 
who have belohged to the Rag or the Oriental, or new waltz by Godfrey ; the orders for tradesmen 
the Union or Junior, have ceased to be niembcrs anil for dinner (the one crumpled rose-leaf perhaps, 
of those institufions. Some have found that the this) ; tlie afternoon shopping or visiting ; tlie 
seven or eight guineas required at the most critical drive to Pall Mall, or the Temple, or the City, to 
period of the year could be spimt to much better bring papa back from his club, or Lis chambers, 
purpose ; others have felt that the old associations or his ollice ; the pretty frequent theatre and 
would be too painful. But they have their clubs concert; the w’cekly ‘at-homes;’ the friendly 
nevertheless. Within the last ten 3 cars clubs have dances, and more elaborate balls, that are of coii- 
bccome as plentiful as hotels nearly. And the slant occurrence when town is full. Life is very 
enterprising City gentleman who fits up a big house hard and ugly in Mount Pisgah. Captain Burton 
with a dining and reading and smoking and morn- the great traveller, says in one of his late works 
ing and billiard room, and advcirtises the inau- that lie wonders how any poor man can ever think 
guration of the Pantheon Club, ‘for the benefit of of living in England, or any rich one out of it. 
those gentlemen who are unable to enter tlie older If Englan<l, perhaps more so London ; and it is 
clubs owing to their overcrowded condition,’ only necessary to know a little of Mount Pisgah 
requires names for his committee. Military' Pisgans to learn what a lascinatiou is exercised over some 
are admirably suited for this rule. 'What a bless- men’s minds by this dear loggy, hard and tender, 
ing too, that they have such a ])lace to go to, | rich and squalid, centre of an Englishman’s world, 
instead of always pottering about at home, where j yclept Loudon, 
they would be nut too often in the wav. 

There are more troublesome things than canaries 
and poodles, novel-reading and invitation cards, to 
be attended to by the mammas and daughters of 
Pisgan households. Committees of ways and means ; 
arguing with the cook who ‘hasn’t been accustomed’ 
to some obviously wise little economy ; softening 
the anger of some brow-beating creditor ; twisting 
and turning, and ‘ managing,’ to make old appear 
like new, are all matters fti which the presence of 
a' male creature is worse than useless. So there is 
a vague sort of tradition that papa goes to his clnb 
to write letters, and to be there if anything should 
turn up. And he sometimes writes a few letters, 
and reads all the papers, and smokes a good many 
pipes, and takes a sandwich and moderate tankard 
of beer for his lunch, and saunters down Regent 
Street, or drops into the British Museum Reading- 
room or the National Gallery— or into the India or 
Colonial Office, to sec if ‘ anything is turning up.' 

Besides, he will give you the particulars of a review 
in Hyde Park, or a boat-race on the Thames, or a 
‘demonstration' at the ‘Reformers’ Tree,’ just as 
well asjthe evening papers, for these are all luxuries 
^vithin his reach. And in the season you will see 
him on the wrong side of the Row looking into the 
Promised Land. Time %vas jierhaps when he too 
had joined a knot of laughing youths at the Corner, 
or, seated on horseback hari tapped his lackered 
boot with infinite self-satisfaction, or trotted along 
the side of some fair creature with whom he 
would ^ance ain unconscionable number of dances 
tl^t same evening. He was a sub or an uiidergra- 


S P II I X (} SHOWERS. 

SwRET is tlip swart oarlli 
After the April rain ; 

It will give the violets l>irtli, 

And qulekcn the grass in the plain. 

The vv'oo‘lhinds are dinj — with dreams 
Of the region they lately have left ; 

Like Man and liis thouglits of Eden— - 
Of .something of which he ’s bereft. 

The stars they liave left their veils 
On the evci lasting hills ; 

And .angels liave trodden the dales, 

And spirits have touched the rills. 

And trutli.s to be seen and heard, 

Say Love }ia,s made all things his own ; 

He reigns in the breast of the bird, 

And has made the earth’s bosom his throne. 

Tlie jiansics peep liy the brook, 

And the primrose is pure in the sun ; 

The worM wears a heavenly look, 

Man’s spirit ,*ind Nature are one. 

The colt.age that glints through the trees, 
And the moss-cushionetl, lilac-plumcd wall. 
The woodland, and emerald leas 
Are touche<l with the Spirit of all. 
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< \r A TTT X- ri I> T> n rr V. X- TA > ^ ' honourable member lor ’ may not be 

aVI a a 1 is (.* 1 U A 1 L, ^ D. distinguished for particularly honourable conduct 

Little girls play at * Making Pretend,* often as a member of society ; but it is felt that the 
assuming some such form as thi.s : ‘111 be a lady, House of Commons must wink at this, and treat 
and you shall be my servant.* We all of us him like the rest. The ^most reverend prelate,^ 
unconsciously imitate these little folk.s in many the ‘reverend occupants of the spiritual bench,* 

I ol the daily proceedings of life, not from a really the ‘ illustrious duke on the cro^s benches,* the 
dislionoiirahlc motive or wishing to wrong others. ^ noble marquis/ the ‘ noble and learned lord/ the 

‘ 1 ho truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the ‘ honourable and gallant member for ■ / ‘ my 

truth * is a proper ma-\iin for a witness in a court right honourable iriend*~all these are intended, 
ol justice, and a wholesome precept to he taught not as mere llatteries, but to preserve decorum and 
to all ; but it is curious to watch among the highe.st courtesy in tlie proceedings of tlie two Houses, 
and pure.st in.tli(3 laud, as among the lowest and if members mentioned one another by name, or 
most deba.^'Od, Jiow many are the obstacles to the n.sed the second person ‘you/ unseemiy WTangles 
absolute ob.servauee ol this precept. would almost inevitably occur ; a little ‘ making 

Clourt-lile is lull ol anomalies in this direction, pretend/ even if involving a somewhat cumbrous 
The ‘Queen’s .Speech,’ as we all know, is not the Ibnnof circumlocution, is found useful here ; many 
Queen .s .Spet;ch ; it is not written by Her Majesty, a foreign C’liambcr of Deputies or House of liepre- 
and for many years ])ast ha.s seldom been sjwken sentatives sullers sadly from the absence of some 
by licr. The ])rime-iuiuister writes it, after con- such rules. 

ferring with lii.s colleagues : the Lord Chancellor ‘Your obedient servant ;* this is a small lib ; for 
reads it, as om*. of three commissioners named for generally speaking, you are neither his servant 
that special purpose. In earlier periods of our nor are you obedient to him. ‘ Truly yours * and 
histor)', when the sovereign was his own prime- ‘Yours faithfully’ are erpially departures from 
niinister, and Ids ollicials were dismi.s.«.ed at his i strict verity ; in all probability your correspondent 
will and pleasure, Lis speech was really a speech ; I has never done anything deserving of a gush of 
but now that the ministers arc responsible for all j warm sentiment on your part. ‘ Yours always 
the public^ proceedings of the Crown, the speech • sincerely * — well, there may be a little earnestness 
is a message, really theirs, although couched in j here ; but ‘ always ’ is more than you can honestly 
the first person singular, and read from a written jiledgc yourself to. A fair lady is sometimes a 
paper by other lips. Once now and then the little embarrassed in this matter. She may be 
present Queen has had to he furnished with lighted under the necessity of writing to decline a tender 
candles to enable her to read her oAvn gracious olfer made to her by a gentleman. How is she to 
speech on tlui afternoon of a foggy day ! The Queen address him / ‘ Yours rcs[)ectfully,’ or ‘obediently/ 
is loyally supposed to be present in every court of or ‘truly’ — why, this is wliat he wishes her to be, 
justice, near the colours of every regiment, jind on hut what she announces in the letter her refusal 
the quarter-deck of every vessel belonging to the to be ; and ‘your obedient servant* is no better; 
royal navy. To salute the colours during a march- for as she refuses to be his wife, she most certainly 
past is to salute a symbol of sovereign power ; and will not he his servant. Turn the matter about 
even on the darkest night, or when no human how we may, there, is no apparent escape from' 
being sees him, a naval officer touches his cap ‘making prctenil/ unless the subscription to the 
when stepping up to the quarter-deck. It is not letter he limited to the mere signature. But 
telling a little tib, but acting one ; ‘ making pretend,* the ‘ making pretend’ of respect or obedience is a 
for a purpose sanctioned by all and injurious to small courtesy which lessens the probability of' 
none. giving ollence. And as with the subscription, so 
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with the superscription ; the word * dear * is a fond 
and affectionate one ; but how often do we really 
mean 'Dear sir' when w-e write those words? 
While we write the little word we may feel our- 
selves hypocrites for so doing, for reasons good 
and sufficient; but we must Keep up ‘dear* for 
form's sake. A young spendthrift heir Writes to 
‘ My dear father ' for more supplies, and may yet 
be willing to see ‘dear father’ in the grave for 
the sake of the inheritance. The old man may 
suspect this all the w^ay along, but still he ad- 
dresses ‘ My dear Tom.* 

‘Mr So-and-so is not at home,' Certainly not 
true this, for you happened to catch a glimpse of 
his features over the parlour window-blind. Apart 
from any supposition that he owes you money 
which he is not prepared to pay, he may really 
have a good and sufficient reason for declining an 
interview with you. But this degree of ‘ making 
pretend ' is a little too bad ; ‘ Mr So-and-so de- 
clines to see you* would be true, but rather dis- 
courteous ; and so perhaps a compromise is hit 
upon, * Mr So-and-so is engaged at present.* 

‘Come and take pot-luck with us to-morrow 
— all in the rough, just as 3^011 find us ; * not 
<}uite true, for prej)aratioiis are purposely made 
lor the reception of the visitor. ‘Pray don*t 
think of goin",* you politely say ; although 
as a fact it might be convenient to you and 
your family that your guest should go at once. 
‘ Always glad to see you* — most assuredly ‘making 
pretend,* for at best you only mean ‘ sornetirries.’ 
When a young lady at a party declares that she 
positively ‘ can’t sing,* w^e take the assertion with 
several grains of allowance. When healths are 
drunk and thanks returned, wc ma}’’ do as we like 
about believing ‘ the proudest moment of 1113^ life ;* 
and when, as sometimes happens at men’s j)artics, 
‘He*s a jolly good fellow* is sung after proposing 
the toast, it may happen to be that the person thus 
honoured is neither very joll}’- nor very good. All 
the little incidents of social intercourse, if examined 
critically, displa3’’ somewhat similar indications of 
the widely diffused ‘ making pretend.’ 

We thank people or praise people in various 
ways, beyond our real meaning, from a sense of the 
value of civilities. The^ Lord Chancellor always 
assures the Recorder that Her ^Majesty very highly 
approves of the selection which her faithful citi- 
zens of London have made, when the Lord Ma3'or 
elect is presented ; and the civic fiim?tionary, on 
that occasion, invites Her Majesty's judges to the 
Guildhall banquet, although tluj invitation card 
has been sent to each long before. ‘ I bow to your 
ludship’s superior judgment;* although it may be 
known to both of them, and to the bench and the bar 
generally, that the counsel real 13’ possesses greater 
knowledge and ability than the judge. ‘Gentle- 
men of the jury ’ are much flattered 1)3’^ counsel ; 
penetration and sagacity arc imputed to them in 
large measure ; the advocate does not mean what 
he says, but he hopes to wheedle a verdict out of 
them, in duty to the client who employs and pays 
hint The judge, unspotted in his impartiality (an 
inestimable advantage which we enjoy in this 
county), has no temptation to indulge in such 
flatteries, and is free from embarrassment in the 
matter. As to a counsel positively stating his 
^belief in the innocence of the prisoner he is de- 
fending, when he knows that the man is guilty, this 
itf a stretch of audacity on winch much has been 


written and said, and which leaves a painful im- 
pression on conscientious minds ; a skilful counsel 
generally manages to avoid it, while using as much 
whitewash as he can for the accused, and applying 
plentiful black wash to the witnesses for the prose- 
cution. The ‘enlightened and independent elec- 
tors* of a borough do not believe that the candi- 
date is altogether sincere in thus addressing 
them, while he himself has probably the means 
of knowing that they are neither enlightened 
nor independent ; but the compliment is pleasing 
to their vanity, and perchance they give him a 
few extra cheers (or votes) as his reward. 

'Making pretend,* in wholesale and retail trade, 
is now carried to such an extent as to be a serious 
evil. Wliere woollen, goods are sold os ‘ all 
Avool,* despite the shoddy and cotton Avhich enter 
into thiiir composition ; where calico is laden Avith 
chalk in order to augment its weight ; where pro- 
fessed flax and silk goods have a large .percentage 
of cotton, and alpaca goods are made of wool AA^hich 
Avas never on the back of an alpaca — wc are 
justified in doubting whether the fib comes Andthin 
the range of allowable ‘ making pretend ; * the 
articles may possibly be Avorth the price charged, 
but nevertheless they are put forth under false 
names. The law-courts tell us that there are some 
millers, ‘rogues in grain,* who do not scruple to 
mix up AV'ith their corn a cheap substance known 
among them by the mysterious name of ‘ Jonathan.* 
Butter is sold of which seventy per cent is not 
butter. Tea, colfee, cocoa, and chicory are ren- 
dered cheap by adulterants. London beer and 
London gin (we Avill leave provincial toAvns to 
speak for themselves) are often terribly sophisti- 
cated, to give apparent strength by the addition 
of drugs little less than poisonous. The frauds of 
trade find their way into a greater and greater 
number of departments and branches. ‘ Cream of 
the valley gin,* the ‘dew off Ben Nevis,’ ‘fine 
crusted j)orl,’ ‘pure dinner sherry* — Ave might 
excuse a bit of exaggeration in the names, provided 
the liquids themselves Avere genuine. ‘ Sidid gold 
chains,* made of an alloy containing only six ounces 
of real gold to eighteen of baser metal, are now 
displayed in glittering array in shop- windows ; 
and many ‘real gold* articles have only a thin 
(Urn of gold to cover a substratum of cheap metal. 
Soon alter the Abyssinian AA^ar, Avhen some of King 
Theodore's golden trinkets were exhibited in 
England, Binuiiigliani or London or both pro- 
duced ‘Abyssinian gold* chains, Avatches, and 
jewellery in Avliich real gold Avas conspicuous by 
its absence. Following this precedent, the same or 
other makei*s introduced ‘ Ashanti * gold jewellery 
after the little AA^ar in Avhicli Sir Gurnet Wolseley 
was engaged ; and the auriferous quality of the one 
Avas about equal to that of the other. 

But apart from actual roguery, other modes 
of attracting cuslomers arc noticeable for a kind 
of Avhimsical audacity. A hairdresser, who sells 
bear’s grease, buys or rents u small bear, which 
he placards prol'Q8el3’', and writes up, ‘ Here, and 
at Archangel.* A furniture-dealer advertises, for 
twelve or eighteen months together, that he is 
enlarging his premises, and Avill sell off his stock 
at low prices, to prevent the articles from being 
injured by dust and dirt — his stock being quietly 
renewed from time to time, and the prices remain- 
ing pretty nearly the same as before. A draper 
covers half the front of his house with inscriptions 
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relating to alleged shipwreck or conflagration, 
to denote how very cheaply he con sell the salvage. 
* Dreadful depression in trade/ ‘ bankrupt stock/ 
^ruinous sacrifice/ are well-known manoeuvres. 
We hear of ‘ Hampshire rabbits * that never saw 
Hampshire, and ‘Newcastle salmon* that were 
certamly neither caught nor pickled at Newcastle ; 
‘ Cheshire cheese * made in other shires ; ‘ Melton- 
Mo wbray pies/ ‘ Bath buns/ and ‘Banbury cakes * 
made in London — these we can understand os 
extensions in the production of certain articles 
at one time localisea. 

The artistic or fine-art world is much troubled 
with ‘ making pretend/ often involving white-lies 
of considerable magnitude. ‘Old Koinan coins* 
produced in an out-of-the-way workshop in^ Lon- 
don or Birmingham ; ‘ Fine old china * fabricated 
within a recent period ; a ‘ Genuine Itubens * that 
originated somewhere near Wardour Street ; a 
‘Landscape after Claude’ (very much after)— are 
sorrowfully known to purchasers endowed with 
more money than brains. At one of the Great 
Exhibitions, a French firm displayed two pearl 
necklaces, of which one was valued (if vre remember 
rightly) at fifty-fold as much as the other, and yet 
none but a practised observer could discriminate 
between them. The exhibitor wished to shew, 
and did shew, how skilfully he could make mock- 
l>earl9 imitate real — but what a tcmi>tation to 
‘ making pretend !’ 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XX. — MRS TIPPER AT HOME. 

The next morning I took care to find employment 
for Lilian which would require the use of her 
mind as well as Ijer hands. Indeed we were 
all as busy as bees, there being a great deal still 
to be done in tlie way of putting our little home 
in order. Fortunately, as it happened for us, 
the builder had been obliged to make the rooms 
larger and less formal in shape than are the 
generality of cottage parlours, in order to carry out 
the architect’s design for the exterior of the build- 
ing, so we had two good sitting-rooms. Our 
drawing-room gave ample opportunity for the dis- 
play of taste ; and Mrs Tipper had begged me to 
select the furniture, choose the paper for the walls, 
and so forth. I did my best, in the way of 
endeavouring to make an effective background for 
the by no means few works of art wliich had arrived 
from Fairview, and were now to be unpacked and 
arranged by Lilian and me. Mrs Tipper liad been 
a little disappointed at my selecting sober tints 
such as French gray for the walls, &c. ; confessing 
that for her part she liked plenty of colour. Indeed 
the dear little woman too fondly remembered the 
best parlour^ iu the little cottage at Holloway, 
where she informed me gay plumaged birds 
wandered up and down tlie walls amidst roses and 
tulips, to take kindly to more sober tints. And 
it required some diplomacy gracefully to decline 
two heavy lumps of china, supposed to represent 
Windsor Castle, which had been carefully preserved 
as relics of'^ld times, and which were now brought 
forth from their beds of wool and presented as Mrs 
Tipper’s contribution in the way of fine art for the 
drawing-room mantel-piece, with the information 
that they had been purchased at Greenwich fair 
and brought home as a surprise by ‘ John.’ But 


I contrived to make it apparent that we already 
had as many ornaments as wc knew whid^ to do 
with ; and the happy thought occurred to me to 
suggest that perhaps she would like to have the 
gifts which had been presented by her husband on 
the mantel-piece in her own room. At which she 
was fain to confess that such had been her desire. 

‘ Only I thought you wanted a little more colour 
in the drawing-room, you know, dears ; and I 
should be sorry to be selfish.’ 

But as our work progressed she acknowledged 
that the effect was ‘ elegant ; ’ though 1 knew that 
term did not mean me highest eulogy in her 
estimation. The dainty collection of Sevres and 
Dresden, which had belonged to Lilian’s mother, 
the pictures, few valuable books, and the roses and 
lilies of the chintz, imparted quite colour enough 
to the room to satisfy us two. But it gave us 
enough to do to arrange it all. To the portrait 
of Lilian’s mother, a really valuable painting, 
the costly work of a celebrated Academician 
(another extravagance of Mr Farrar’s, deplored by 
Marian), was of course assigned the place of honour. 
She must have been a very lovely woman, of the 
delicate refined type of beauty, which cypresses so 
much to certain minds, and the artist had evidently 
worked con anborc. He had seen the soul beneath 
and depicted what he had seen. I could well 
understand the thought which had suggested the 
simple white flowing dress and loosened hair, with 
no onianicnt save a star above the broad white 
brow, and which had caused him so to pose the 
figure as to impart the idea that it was floating 
upwards. 

I liave heard that Mr Farrar was not a little dis- 
appointed in the picture, considering the style too 
severe, and that ho regretted not having stipu- 
lated for velvet and diamonds. But the picture 
had brought fresh lame to tlie artist ; crowds of 
admirers gathering round tlie ‘ Morning Star,’ os it 
was called, Avhen it was on view at the Academy, 
though it was generally hclieved to be an ideal 
rather than a portrait. To Lilian it was a price- 
less treasure. 

Mrs Tipper was in the outset a little afraid lest 
Lilian should do too much for her strength ; but 
she presently took my hint and objected no more. 

I kept Lilian at work with me until we were both 
too fairly tired out to he able to indulge in any 
sentimental regrets. Two or three days passed 
thus, hammering and nailing in the mornings, 
chintz-cover making in the afternoons ; in a 
steady, methodical, business-like fashion, until 
it was evidcilt that very soon there would be 
nothing left for us to do, if Mrs Tipper and 
Becky remained firm in their determination not 
to aUow us to«^ivc them any assistance in the 
everyday work of the house. 

When our work was at length completed, wc 
flattered ourselves that a prettier roonv than the 
cottage parlour was not to be found ^in all the 
country round. The pictures and china, Lilian’s 
easel and pet hooks and birds, the pretty chintz 
furniture, and the rare flowers which fouud their 
way to us, did indeed form a very charming whole. 
— a room which looked a great deal more like the 
home of a gentlewoman than did any of the rooms 
at Fairview ; the latter being too gargeous in the 
way of gilding and upholstery to be fitting recep- 
tacles for works of art. / • 

I was not a little amuse^^t Miss Farrar’s veiy 
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openly expressed astonishment, when, about a 
fortnight after our departure from Fairview, she 
found time for making the promised call upon 
us. 

‘Well !' she involuntarily exclaimed ; ‘you have 
made it look pretty!’ presently adding — ‘for a 
cottage, you know. 1 am sure you need not mind 
any one coming to see you here. 1 shouldn’t mind 
living here myself, I really shouldn’t ! I cannot 
think how you have contrived to make it look so 
corny foP 

Then she a little curiously asked to bo sherni 
the rest of the house. And although all our art 
treasures had been gathered together in this one 
room, she found that the other part of the house 
was well and prettily furnished ; an air of comfort 
if not of luxury peivading every nook and corner ; 
nothing being wanting from garret to cellar. In 
fact there had been no lack of means ; Mrs Ti))per 
had money enbugh and to spare for the furnishing, 
without drawing upon Lilian’s two hundred ami 
fifty pounds received for the piano. It had turned 
out there were some hundreds lying in Mrs Tipper's 
name at the banker’s. She had not taken her 
brother’s words so literally as he intended them 
to he taken ; drawing barely sixty or seventy 
pounds a year of. the two hundred which had 
been settled upon her ; and consequently it had 
been left to accumulate. ; and as she smilingly 
explained, Mr Markham infornied her there was 
quite a little fortune awaiting her. ‘So I’ve 
been saving up a fortune witlioiit km»wing it, 
you see, dears : it isn’t everybody that docs 
that.’ Then, in a softer lone : ‘ Poor Jacob would 
be glad to know that his generosity to me 
will help his cliild.’ Then seeing Lilian’s colour 
rise as she looked up with lear-diinmed eyes 
at her mother’s portrait, and perhaps perceiving 
something of the thought which occasioned the 
emotion, the dear little ivoiuan went on jdeadingly 
and in a low voice : ‘ .Sometimes I think that her 
love will plead for him. I am sure that his Jove 
and kindness to bis sister will.’ 

Marian peeped in everywhere, and even found a 
gracious word for Becky, thougli I ani sony lo say 
it was most ungraciously received. I do not wi^Ii 
to lower Becky in the eyes of my readers, and 
therefore I will only say that for a few moments 
she returned to the manners of court-life, in reply- 
ing to Miss Farrar’s gracious little specc.h. 

‘ What a deal it must have cost ! * again and 
again ejaculated Marian. ‘And how hard you 
must have worked lo get it to look like this !’ 

‘It has amused us,’ I smilingly replied. 

‘ And a piano too ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; that made its appearance yesterday ; a 
present from an unknown friend ;’ adding a little 
mischievously, for in truth J more than guessed 
that friend to be Robert Wentworth : ‘ Was it a 
kind thought of yours, Miss Farrar V 

She was obliged to confess that it was not; 
though slie did not omit to imply that she con- 
sidered she lilid already done enough, and more 
than enough, sin the way of ‘kind thoughts.’ 
Lilian’s quiet A^-contained bearing seemed not a 
little to ast^o ^^her. She had, I fancy, expected 
to find her in^fachrymose state. So at a loss was 
she to account>tor it, that she presently asked me 
in a whisper wheiber >ve had had a visit from Mr 
,,Trafbrd. I replielKju the negative ; and in her 
satisfaction she was s^^Jar olf her guard as to say : 


‘ Caroline said he hadn’t been.’ And she turned 
to Lilian again more gracious than ever. 

She really meant to be kind, and looked dis- 
appointed as well as surprised at Lilian’s persistent 
refusal to go to stay at Fairview, though she had 
had time to feel the difference between her former 
home and the cottage. 

‘ But you really must not bury yourself in this 
small place ; and it would be so nice for you, you 
know, having drives and all that. And there’s 
your horse — I won’t sell it, if yon would like to 
ride again. I wish I wasn’t so frightened of horses. 
Caroline says I should look splendid in a habit.’ 

‘ I should not care to ride now, thank you.’ 

‘But yon must come and stay. We are going 
to have all sorts of gaieties by-and-by; as soon 
as the new servants are in training. Caroline 
knows lots of great people ; and W’e will have 
dinners, and balls, and fetes, and all sorts of 
things. Of course you must come.’ 

‘ No ; you arc very kind — I am sure you mean 
to be kind — but I could not. I do not care for 
such things. I prefer the cottage and cottage-life,* 
gently but decidedly returned Lilian. 

But that ivas (luite beyond Marian’s compre- 
bension. She was convinced that there was some 
other cause for the refusal. It was impossible to 
really prefer living in a small cottage. After a 
few moments* rellection, she said: ‘You are not 
annoyed about Caroline being with me, are you ? 
You know yon all left me alone, and’ 

‘ Annoyed ? No, indeed I’ very decidedly replied 
Lilian. ‘ sliouM I be?’ 

‘AVell, of course it’s rather awkward your 
having broken it off with Mr — Trafford ; Carolim; 
says you have now, quite ^ ivith a keen question- 
ing glance. Lilian made no rc'ply. She had in- 
deed done nothing towards the * breaking off,’ 
i' only tacitly submitted to it. After waiting a few 
! moments, and waiting in vain, Marian went on : 

I ‘ But if you do not care about having liim now, I 
i don’t sec why you should object to meeting him 
j occasionally. Indeed I do not know how 1 can 
forbid him to come to Fairview. There can be no 
obiectiou to his coming to see his sister some- 
times.’ 

‘ J do not s(*e any,’ quietly returned Lilian. 

AVliereat Marian looke,d very much relieved ; 
and became S(j extremely gracious and affectionate 
towards us, that Mrs Tipper, who had not been 
much noticed of late, was taken into favour 
again. 

‘And I shall expect to see you too, aunt. I 
know you do not care for company ; but yon 
might come on the quiet days, when we are quite 
alone. I will let you know, the first leisure’ 

‘ You must excuse me,’ put in Mrs Tipper 
ivith gentle dignity ; ‘ I have given up visiting. 
1 may make an occasional call ; but, like Lilian, I 
very much prefer my present liiimble home to 
Fairview — now.’ 

‘ It ’s very good of yon to bear it so well, I ’m 
sure ; but you can’t really prefer it, I think. 
Besides, you are my real aunt now, you know ; 
and if I’-oii don’t come it will look as if ’ — — 

‘ You must excuse me if I sometimes forget our 
relationship. Miss Marian’ (never could Mrs Tipper 
be induced to give her the name of Farrar). ‘ My 
Lilian is the only niece I have known until veiy 
recently, and my love was all given to her long 
ago.’ 
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But one thing had put Marian into a good- 
humour with herself and us, and she was not to 
he discountenanced. 1 think she good-naturedly 
made allowance lor us, as disappointed and soured 
people, from whom a little ungraciousness might 
cheerfully be borne, by one so much more fortu- 
nate. So she took leave of us in the pleasantest 
way, and with a pretty w’onder at our philosophy 
under difficulties ; which proved that she had 
already become an apt i)upil of Mrs Chichestei*^s. 

Aided by a natural self-complacency and obtuse- 
ness, and disturbed by no misgiving respecting 
her own powers, she would probably very soon 
become as perfect a specimen of fine-ladyhood as 
she could desire to be. The difference between a 
fine lady and a gentlewoman would never be per- 
ceived by Miss Farrar. 

One return visit we decided that it was necessary 
to force ourselves to pay. We felt that much 
W'as only right and proper, if only to evince that 
we harboured no unkindliness towards the new 
mistress of Fairview. But it was not pleasant to 
anticipate ; and in our desire to get it over, we 
were as prompt as ]\riss Farrar could desire in 
returning her call, setting forth for Fairview the 
next day. Could she have heard us comforting 
and sustaining each other by the way, she would 
probably have been less flattered. 

We were admitted and ushcre<I into the draw- 
ing-room by a strange servant in very gorgeous 
livery. It was to be a greater trial fijr poor Lilian 
than I had expected. 1 do not think that either of 
us Lad calculated upon tlu‘ possibility of finding 
Arthur Traflbrd upon faniiliar terms at Fairview 
at so early a date as this after Ijilian’s departure. 
But there he was ; and as Marian was singing at 
the top of her voice when we Avere ushered into 
the room, w'e had a momentary picture of them as 
they certainly would not have chosen us to see 
them ; lier eyes being raised to liis, and his bent 
upon hers, with all the nin])rcs.^cmcnt of lovers, 
before they became conscious of our presence. Mrs 
Chichester was seated at a sutlicient distance, near 
one of the opeii windows, ap])arciitly <leeply im- 
mersed in the subject treated in a book she was 
reading. 

Hiood gracious!’ ejaculated Marian, rising 
hastily from the music-stool as she caught sight 
of us. 

Lilian shrank hack a monieiit, and for that 
moment I contriveil to scree Ji her froin observa- 
tion. Fortunately the others Avere too much con- 
fused at being so discovered, to notice how Ave 
bore ourselves ; and Lilian very <|uickly recoAxrcd 
lierself again and advanced towards Marian. Pre- 
sently w’e were all sliakiiig liands and saying the 
right thing for the occasion. 

Marian was extremely effusive about onr good- 
ness in coming ‘ so very soon ; ’ partly, I fancied, 
to conceal a little embarrassment which she liad 
the grace to feel. ‘ We did not expect you to be 
quite so good as this^ you knoAv, dear ! ’ she ejacu- 
lated, kissing Lilian. 

Arthur Traflbrd Avas the least at ease. When 
the rest of us had contrived to assume an every- 
day tone and manner, lie seemed to be groAving 
still more confused and conscious. It Avas certainly 
rather embarrassing, for a man so desirous as he of 
others’ good opinion, to be found thus — assuming 
the attitude of a lover toAvards Marian Farrar, by 
the girl Avhom he had deserted ; and so soon after | 


that de-sertion. The motive Avas too palpable to 
be glossed over by any amount of sophistry. To 
add to his misery, he still loved the girl ha had 
deserted. 

The sight of Lilian’s Avhitc face and grave eyes — 
the traces of the storm which had swept over her 
— was too much for him. He stood gazing at her 
with miserable yearning eyes ; and Avhen ske pre- 
sently addressed a few Avords to him with refer- 
ence to a book of his to Avhich Marian had draAvn 
her attention, thanking him for the loan of it, and 
asking him to excuse her haAniig in the hurry of 
leaving Fairview forgotten to return it, he could 
endure the torture no longer. 

Hurriedly thrusting luside his sister, avIio had 
perceived something of Avhat Avas going on in his 
mind, and Avas coming to the rescue, he went out 
of one of the Avind()A\*s opening to the ground, and 
we saw him striding down one of the garden paths, 
as though his only object Avas to get out of sight 
as quickly as possible. 

Marian looked uneasy as well as annoyed ; and 
Avatclied Lilian more closel}’', not a little astonished, 

I think, at her self-possession. There* was an 
aAvkAvard silence for a fcAv moments ; until Mrs 
Cffiichester came to the rescue, and steered us into 
the shallows again, making talk about nothing, in 
easy society fashion, until Ave had all recovered 
our e(j[uilibriiun. 

]3car little Mrs Tipper came out grandly again ; 
no longer attimipting anything in the AA’^ay of 
company manners, they saw her as she was, a 
single-minded, true-hearted woman, Avitlx a great 
deal of natural dignity and self-respect. Utterly 
disregarding Marian’s shocked looks and Mrs 
Chichester’s half-suppressed smiles, she talked 
about her cottage home and new life Avith veryuii- 
inistakahle thankfulness for the change Avliich had 
come about, so far as slie Avas concerned. They 
Jiad led to it by tlieir compassionate tone, and they 
could not doubt the sincerity of her replies. 

‘You mean to be kind, no doubt, ma’am;’ in 
reply to one of ^Ivs Chichester’s polite little speeches. 

‘ But 1 assure ^ on tliat as for myself I am more 
happy and comfortable at the cottage than I haA’-e 
biuni for many a long day. 1 was nut brought up 
like gentlefolks, and their Avays never came easy 
to me. Jkly father Avas a green-grocer, and a A’-ery 
good father he A\"as — I am prouil of my father, ]\Irs 
01 lich ester — and tliough lie could not make his 
children like rich peo]»le’s children, he taught us 
not to be ashamed of being Avliat Ave were. If you 
don’t like your station in life, get out of it as soon 
as you like ; but don’t be ashamed ol it while you 
arc in it. That is wliat father used to say ; and 
there Avas not a tradesman in Camberwell more 
respected than father wa^. Jac.ob Avorked his Avay 
up in the world ; hut by the. time he had got rich 
it Avas too late to make me. any dilferent,’ Smiling 
at Mrs C’hichester’s graceful little protest, she cheer- 
fully Aveiit on : ‘We liave none of us been brought 
lip like gentlefolks ; and we cant help its shewing. 
Why any one might see that Lilian is a lady, like 
her niotiicr before her, and different from such as 
us, you know;’ Avith a confidential nod toAvards 
Marian. ‘1 once thought that learning French 
ami the piano Avould do it; but I know better 
now.’ 

Marian drew herself up with a few nmniiurod 
Avords to the effect that the mistress of -Fairyiew 
A\as quite equal to the po.sition she found herself 
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in. But it was of no avail She was not a gentle- 
woman in Mrs Tipper's eyes ; and Mrs Chidiester 
herself was but a poor imitation of one. 

‘It is not, I think, usual to find — Camberwell 
BO readv to recognise the claims of birth, Mrs 
Tipper,’ said Mrs Chichester, with the extreme 
Boitness which generally accompanied such little 
speeches from her lips. ‘ Blue blood is not sup- 
posed to leign there.’ 

‘I was not talking about blue blood, ma^aiii,’ 
returned Mrs Tipper, complacently regarding her. 

‘ Lilian’s mother was a gentlewoman ; ’ at which 
Marian, who had taken offence at Mrs Chichester’s 
remark on her own account, gave it as her opinion 
that ‘ blue ’ blood was all nonsense, and she had 
never believed in it. 

I sat silent, admiring the way in which Mrs 
Tipper and Lilian shewed their ability to hold 
their own. Mrs Chichester was inclined to be 
loftily condescending towards me ; but as I met 
her with smiling cheerfulness, shewing no sign of 
being aware of my inferiority, the converaation 
soon languished between us. 

Marian did her very best to be kind and con- 
ciliating towards Lilian. * Now you have broken 
the ice, you will come very often, J hope, dear. It 
is rather a fatiguing walk up the hill ; but there ’s 
the carriage always at your service. Of course 
you will let me send you back now;* going 
towards the bell as we rose to take leave. ‘ What 
I should do without a carriage 1 really don’t 
know,’ she added languidly. 

We hurriedly declined the carriage, each very 
decidedly affirming a predilection for walking 
exercise ; and finding that we were really in 
earnest, she reluctantly allowed us to depart as we 
came. 

‘ There ; it is over ; and we need not go again for 
ever so long, I am thankful to say ! ’ ejaculated 
Mrs Tipper with a sigh of relief as we turned 
homewards. j 


SEA-SHORE RAMBLES. 

‘ Where are you going this year ? * is a question 
that meets every one just now, and is suggestive of 
coming holidays, when the daily work, be it what 
it may, is put by for a season, and the tired brain 
is to be rested and refreshed by more or less 
change of scene and fresh air. ‘Where are you 
going?’ suggests to some perhaps the aspirations 
of an Alpine climber ; to the angler, the joys of 
uninterrupted days of patient watching by the side 
or in the middle of a limpid stream in one of our 
home counties, or in the rougher and more excit- 
ing rivers of Scotland and Wales. The schoolboy 
thinks of long rambles in the fields and woods, 
or a cruise on the river ; whilst Pater and Mater 
familias consider how best to give rosy cheeks and 
a month’s delight to the little faces clustering 
round their table. It is chiefly this class of holi- 
day-makers that we have in our minds whilst we 
cogitate the hints in these pages. 

Not that the enjoynient of a sea-side ramble is 
by any means confined to the young of the house- 
hold. Nothing is more refreshing to the bread- 
winner of a family than the perfect absence of 
restraint and sense of freedom which eveiy well- 
^osen exodus to the sea-side should produce. 


Instead of the daily hurried breakfast and rush 
to catch the train or omnibus which takes him 
to his office or place of business, there is the 
leisurely and comfortable meal by the side of 
the open window, through which the sea-breezes 
waft, bringing health and vigour with them. The 
voices of children from the beach, full of life 
and joy, as they build their castles of sand 
and dig moats for the water to undermine them, 
are music to the ears usually half-deafened by 
the sound of cabs and wagons and the noise of 
crowded thoroughfares ; and we do not wonder 
that there are many who, though they might go 
farther if they chose, prefer rather the perfect 
repose and pure sea-breezes of one of our British 
scii-coust villages. Perhaps after a few days of 
this delicious sensation of rest and no hurry, the 
very want of occupation may pall on the spirit of 
an active man; and he may find that to sweep 
over the horizon with a telescope, to sail in a 
boat, to lounge or loll on a shingly beach, varied 
by trials of skill in throwing stones into the sea, 
cannot bear constant repetition without a suspicion 
of dullness, and that after all he wants something 
more to do. 

The task we propose to ourselves is to suggest 
what can be done at the sea-side likely to interest 
and please those who, though not naturalists, are 
intelligent observers, and who believe in the old 
proverb, that ‘ Change of work is as good as play.’ 
The young ones of the household soon become 
interested in fresh pursuits, and are eager to collect 
materials for an a(|iiarium, or to commence a bota- 
nical collection ; or perhaps to search for pebbles, 
shells, or fossils, if thtur quarters lie in some 
favourable position. We will suppose an intelli- 
gent motlier and lather who are not naturalists, 
who do not boast of any scieutific letters after 
their name, and Avho belong to none of the 
learned societies of our land, who yet when at 
home read the current journals and literature of 
the day, occasionally attend lectures, and believe 
that the pui-suit of science is interesting as well as 
useful. Perhaps they may have a medical friend 
or iieiglibour who is almost sure to possess a 
microscope, with which lie not only is vvoiit to 
make pathological investigations, but to interest 
and amuse his friends. He will often exhibit the 
circulation of sap in a fresh- water plant leaf, per- 
haps even the circulation of blood in a frog’s foot ; 
and many are the pretty objects afforded by the 
hairs of a leaf, the sections of a stem, or the wings 
of a beetle. But if by cliaiice this same microscope 
be transported to the sea-side, with its proper 
arrangements for the examination of living orga- 
nisms, the variety and charm to be derived J’rom its 
use are endless. Almost every drop of sea- water 
teemi^ with animal life ; and an inen of sea- weed 
will produce tiny shells, animalcules, and curious 
forms under the microscope invisible to the naked 
eye. Then the very water brought from the sea 
and supplied fresh for the morning bath, or carried 
home by the little ones in their tiny pails with 
such delight, half-filled with sea- weed, will often 
afford such marvels iu the shape of zoophytes, or 
tiny jelly-fishes, os only those can imagine who can 
recollect their first sight of such wonders under 
the microscope. 

It is very possible that the young ones of such 
a household as we imagine, are the first to excite 
inquiry as to the objects around them. They are 
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sure to make friends in their sea-side ramhlea. The 
boys will be attracted by some gray-headed old 
gentleman who goes ‘sugaring for moths or some 
crusty old geologist who pulls down the cliffs to 
get at some coveted fossil, or sits on the beach 
cracking Hints to examine their formation, and 
delights to give a history of their growth to a 
youthful audience. The little girls of a family 
party will to a certainty bring home sea-weeds 
and sea-shore plants in their baskets, and de- 
lightedly take in anything they can learn about 
them. Father and mother begin to think that 
after all there is a great deal at the sea-side they 
do not understand, and ignorant as they are, it is 
not pleasant to confess it all to the youngsters ; 
so a visit is paid to the bookseller for certain 
books of reputation, such as Gosse’s Fear at tlis 
Shore ; and study begins in earnest. 

After a while, the superior intelligence of the 
elders enables them to master many minor subjects 
of interest, and to put them in the position of 
instructors to the children, who are sure to follow 
them up with avidity. In a little time a sort of 
extempore aquarium is likely to be formed in the 
sitting-room or on the outside balcony, if there be 
one. We can see the row of soup-plates and pie- 
dishes which serve as domestic rock-pools for 
their inhabitants. Paterfamilias gets much inte- 
rested in these, and is found to wait more patiently 
than usual for the brewing of his morning cup of 
tea whilst he examines the curious creatures thus 
imported into his presence. Poking up a sluggish 
sea-anemone, clearing off dead bits of sea-weed, 
or removing some unpleasant defunct mollusc, 
occupies these normally irritating intervals of 
time. After breakfast, whilst placidly enjoying 
the fragrant weed, so delicious to the smoker 
at the sea-side, the boys, who have often seen 
the fun, inaugurate a battle-royal between two 
hermit crabs, who, being the very cuckoos of 
the sea, spend their lives in the shells of other 
creatures, and have no riglitful dwelling-place 
of their own. The scientific name of the hermit 
crab is Pagurus, but unlike other members 
of his class, he has only a portion of liis 
body incased in armour. Ilis hind-]jarts are soft, 
covered only by a delicate membrane ; but his 
nature is warlike ; and could he not by his own 
ingenuity supply the wrong done him by Nature, 
lie would fare ill in this combative world ; accord- 
ingly, he selects an empty shell of convenient 
size, into which he pops his tender tail, fastening 
on by hooks on each side, and having thus secured 
his rear, he scuttles over the sea-bed, a grotesque’ 
but philosophic marauder. The impossibility of 
Pagurus living long without a covering to his 
extremity is taken advantage of by young and 
fun-loving naturalists. Selecting two nearly of a 
size, and removing them from tlieir appropriated 
shells, they are dropped into a vase of sea-water, 
and one of the shells, usually a whelk-shell, is 
placed between them, first breaking off the point of 
the shelL At once the skirmish begins. One 
makes direct for tlie shell, and having liret poked 
in an inquiring claw and found all safe, slips in 
liis tail, and fastening on by his hooks, scuttles 
away rejoicing. In the case we recall, he was not 
left long in undisturbed possession. His rival 
approached with strictly dishonourable intentions, 
and they both walked round and round the vase, 
eyeing each other with malignity. No exhibition 
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ever produced more laughter than this amusing 
and after all, harmless combat, which lasted a foil 
half-hour. The skirmish only terminated whisn j 
another shell more perfect than the original one 
was thrown into the water, and the ten(mr tail of 
the inhabitant poked, so as to make him vacate 
and enter the new abode, leaving the dilapidated 
shell to shelter his enemy, who m^o the loeat of 
it, curled up his tail, and reposed in peace after 
his fatiguing campaign. 

In a very short time aquariums multiply, books 
are read, and excursions are organised to various 
rock-pools and silent sea-caves, where it is said 
curious creatures from the deep may be found and 
secured. We have already in former papers said 
much about the inhabitants of sea- water aquaria ; 
but the variety that can be found and retained and 
studied in a temporary arrangement at the sea- 
coast is much greater than any collection which 
will bear transportation and town-life. At the sea- 
side, if one lovely anemone should sicken ondisdey 
it (^n be removed at once, thrown back into its 
native element to have a chance of recovery, and its 
place easily supplied. Queer little fishes which 
lurk under stones will often live for a long time 
in a pan of water ; and one we once kept in this 
way had individual habits and ways which were 
most amusing. After swimming about for some 
time in an inverted propagating gloss resting in a 
flower-pot, he would sink to the bottom, and then 
curling his tail round him us a cat would do when 
making herself comfortable, he would look up with 
his unabashed eyes and pant away, as if fatigued 
with his gambols. It m'os in the evening we caught 
him, and he was then in full bla^— evening 
costume ; but next morning we found him arrayed 
in an entire suit of light brown— cool morning- 
dress. In the afternoon he again assumed his 
black appearance. 

An excellent plan in the country or the sea-side 
is to persuade and encourage the children of the 
household to keep a diary. Everything, however 
humble ill the scale of creation, is worth observing 
and w^atching, and is worth recording for after- 
reference. The motions of a beetle or a butterfly ; 
the flight or song of u bird ; the burrowing habits 
of tbc mole ; the evolutions of a shoal of porpoises ; 
or the commotion betrayed by sea-birds when the 
herring appear, are each aiid all worthy a place in 
the observer’s diary. For by such recordings have 
great works on natural history been given to the 
world. There are several hours in the heat of 
the day wlien to be on the beach or indeed out 
of shelter is impossible, and we have often found 
it diliiciilt to suggest employment for these hours 
at all consistent with the holiday spirit which 
pervades everything at the sea-side. Lessons 
are voted a nuisance and a bore ; drying sea- 
weed and pressing plants found in the evening 
walks soon becomes tiring; but keeping a diary 
and chronicling the events of each day is some- 
thing which seems to carry the interest of the 
lioliday-tirue with it, and is pleasant to refer to 
afterwards. Tlie capture of special sea-creatures, 
their habits ami progress, perhaps their death, may 
he recorded, besi<les the names of other animals or 
plants seen or brought home. ThLs, to be accurate, 
necessitates a little search in such books as may be 
handy; and the bodily rest so induced is often a 
great boon to the little folks^ W'ho fancy they nevei* 
feel tired, but get hot and feverish soxnethues 
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through overdoing it. We have such a diary and gently introduces half a sheet of note-paper 
before us now, and the first entry is suggestive: underneath the spray of weed. Carefully lifting 
‘ August 10. — Last night the sea was all on fire ; it up out of the water, the sea-weed displays itself 
we were just going to bed when papa called out gracefully on the white paper. If any of the little 
that wc might go on to the beach with him ; and fronds are out of place, they are gently arranged 
there were lines of bright light all along the waves, by means of a camel-hair pencil brush; A bit of 
We threw handfuls of pebbles in, and the light linen is laid over the sea- weed, and it is placed 
shot out brighter, almost like fire-works. Papa between sheets of botanical drying-paper under a 
called it phosphorescence; and to-day we saw all press or heavy weight; next day the drying- paper 
about it under the microscope, and read about it is changed; and in a few days the sea- weed will 
in Mr Gosse’s book. It turns out not to be fire at have dried on its sheet of note-jiaper ahd become 
all, but a curious little jelly-fish, which makes this quite fast. The piece of linen niiist be carefully 
light. I ran with my i)ail and got some of the removed and the particular specimen named, if it 
water wdiere the light was ; and this morning can be identified. 

papa put it under the microscope, and we saw In the diary of our little sea-weed collector we 
one of the tiny little jelly-fishes which made the find written : ‘ In looking for sea-weeds to-day, I 
brightness.’ found a great many things which I thought ^rere 

Of course this appearance is not uncommon on a sea-weeds at first, and I tried to dry them in tjie 
smooth sea in hot weather, and many have been same way. They were much tliicker, however, 
the conjectures Vis to its cause. Our little naturalist and would not dry so easily ; and I was told tliey 
is right in the main ; but phosphorescence is not | were zoophytes or animals, and not plants or sea- 
caused solely by the presence of one species of weeds at all. One of them is quite fleshy, and is 
jelly-fish, but of various kinds of decaying like a sponge, only very small. I find in Patter- 
organisms. " son’s book that very likely it is really a sponge.’ 

A little hand-net made of muslin slung over the Well done ! little naturalist ; many an older and 
side of a boat will often secure numbers of these wiser head than 3 ’^ours has puzzled over the plant- 
lovely transparent creatures. ‘ A tiny beautiful like appearance of a zoophyte ; and surely the 
glass-drop ! ’ cries one of the baby naturalists as history of a sponge from its first stage as a little 
she looks at a perfect little Beroe floating in the gemmiile to it? death and decay in the interior of 
sea-water drawn up in her little wooden pail, a flinty sepulchre formed by its own substance, 
‘See!’ says mamma, ‘how the sunshine changes 1 would not be a wearisome lesson. Every depart- 
its colours, and how curioii&l}^ it is fringed with j ment of science is so dependent on another, that 
tiny hairs, which keep moving to and fro.* Noth- 1 no one can now claim to be a good geologist, or 
ing can be more gi*acefiil than the movements j botanist, or anatomist wlio does not know at least 
of this beautiful little creature. A little crystal | something of the other branches of natural history, 
sphere, delicately striped, and marked with two j The rougli sketch we have given of some of ilie 
lonfj tentacles or filaments attached to it, which | occupations and pursuits which may add to the 
are in truth its fishing apparatus, and are fringed i charm of a sea-side visit, is but suggestive of much 
with slender fibres, which contract and expand ' that cannot be cnt(*red upon, 
apparently at will, seeking for the delicate morsels j The botany of the sea-coast is special and 
of food which support the life of this etlicreal-like | peculiar, and will repay careful attention. No- 
creature. ! where else do we see the lovely tamarisk trees 

Then on our southern coasts, in the Isle of i forming bright green hedges with their pretty 
Wight and elsewhere, we have found other forms ' white flowers. The horn-poppy too {(Uaucimi 
of Medusa), even more charming. The pi’ctty hileum), with its sea-green leaves and brilliant 
little Turris neglecta yvaa constantly caught in the ' yellow flower; the .sea-holly 

muslin-net one year. It is like a tiny crystal bell, bristling and prickling even through a sea-shore 
with an elegant white fringe around it and a bright 1 boot ; and on the slopes and sandy downs near the 
red coral bead in its centre. The *Sar.s’m proh/cra, ' sea the beautiful (Jonvolvulus soldeneUiif with its 
so funnily described by that Immorous and genial trailing stem anrl pretty j)ink flowers ; the tiny sea- 
naturalist, the late Professor Edward J'^orbes, is a . shore rose {Rosa spinosissima), the origin of all the 
remarkable instance of the way in whicli the ! garden varieties of Scotch roses, its stems often not 
young ones bud or sprout off from the parent ! rising more than a few inches from the sand in 
Medusa at certain seasons of the year. ! which it grows. Then there is the jointed and 

When Professor Forbes wrote liis book on the : fleshy Sulicornia, so characteristic of the sea-shore ; 


Medusa at certain seasons of the year. ! which it grows. Then there is the jointed and 

When Professor Forbes wrote liis book on the : fleshy Sulicornia, so characteristic of the sea-shore ; 
Medusae, much remained to be worked out and . and the aromatic samphire, only seen growing 
discovered of their nature and organism. He ' dangerously on Jilmost inaccessible cliffs. Nowhere 
threw out hints of their jirobable nature, whicli 1 have we ever studied the names and habits of 
have been followed up by later naturalists; and no | plants with the pleasure and enthusiasm we have 
one would have rejoiced more than himself had ! at the sea-side ; partly perliaps, owing to the holi- 
he lived to see that his own conclusions were not | day sensation that must always be associated with 
final, but merely the beginning of discoveries ; the noise of the rushing waves over their shingly 
which had to be carried on. The whole history of | bed, in the minds of those who never hear it but 
their dcv(;lopmeiit would form an interesting sub- j when they have thrown work aside for a while, 
ject of thought and investigation for many a long ; Memories never to be forgotten crowd into the 
day at the sea-side. * heart at the sight of some well -remembered little 

But in seeking for materials for the diaries of plant, growing just where it did thirt}” years ago, 
our young folks, much that is new and interesting when we were young and enthusiastic, and ready 
is sure to turn up. One child devotes herself to to learn all that we could of the beautiful world, 
^ea-wceds. She brings them home in lier little ' which then seemed made for our delight, 
basket,^ floats them out in a saucer of fresh- water, | If it ever were the case that the experience of 
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one could be expected to guide others, we would 
say: Let your young folks read but little during 
their sea-side holiday ; but observe much ; write 
down what they see, and confirm and correct their 
observations by reference to any good recognised 
text-book, many of which are now published. 
The brain will thus get rest, or at least change df 
work, and will return to its ordinary duties with 
redoubled vigour and refreshment. The education 
of our children is now more than ever a puzzling 
question, and how best to teach them to use their 
hours of relaxation is involved in it. The natu- 
ralist spirit engendered, perhaps, by early rambles 
on the sea-shore is one to be preciously guarded 
and cultivated in future life ; and those who have 
most carefully and wisely studied human nature 
its tendencies agree as to its beneficial influ- 
J|»n the character. 

he suggestions we have thrown together, imper- 
fect as tlic*y arc, may serve to shew that a sea-side 
ramble may be made just what the seeker for 
pleasure chooses it shall be. For the schoolboy 
and philosopher alike, there i& something to be 
studied and much to be woiidercMl at and admired 
in every rock-pool, on every mouiitaiii-si<le. 


SUNSHTNK AND CLOUD. 

IN TWO rARTM. 

TAUT II.-CLOUD. 

CnAPTKR III.— TOO BAD OF 31U SCA^fPLIX. 

Ttsn o'clock cm the following morning found 
our party arrived at Dambourne station. It had 
been arranged that Angela and her brother should 
spend a long day with Isaac, and if nothing parti- 
cular were found to be the mutter, that he sliould 
return Avith them to town in the evening. On 
alighting from the train, they started olf for lsaac\s 
lodgings at Damhourne End, witi’ the intention of 
looking at the cottages and garden-ground on their 
Avay. As they neared the entrance to the court iu 
Avliicli Isaacs’s property Avas situated, Herbert could 
niit but notice iJie sidelong glances Avhich were 
bestowed upon them by the neiglibouring inhabi- 
tants. He concluded they Avere caused by the 
presence of strangers. Isaac apparently did not 
observe them. Hut as the party proceeded up 
the (jourt itself, the manifestations of interest in 
their presence became more striking. A group of 
children avIio Avere playing, scanqicrcd off at their 
approach, calling at the top of their voices : 'Ere 
him come.’ 

Herbert glanced impiiringly at Isaac, who was 
looking very complacent. Indeed he accepted 
this greeting os a sign of the Avelcome of his 
tenants on his return to them. As i’or Angela, she 
was too busily engaged in picking her way through 
the large amount of ^ matter in the Avroiig place ' 
with which the court Avas encumbered, to have 
much attention to spare for other purposes. For 
it must be confessed that although its owner had 
always been an assiduous landlord so far as the 
collection of rents Avas concerned, he had not been 
so assiduous in the improvement of the property 
either by disbursement, precept, or otherwise. 


The children’s shouts brought a number of 
slatternly women to their doors, and poor Isaacs j 
CQ iiplacency was somewhat rudely disturbed by 
01 e virago exclaiming; ‘Well, you skinflint, are 
t' ese some more agents come to look after your 
i rty cottages i* And by another following up 
with : ‘ Ah, you ’ll just have to dub up some of the 
money you *ve screwed out of us, ye ngly stingy 

I thief ! ' 

Isaac was thunder-struck. He had always been 
received by his tenants with civility, if not exactly 
with respect ; and here was a position in which to 
be placed before his intended bride ! But matters 
it seemed were not to stop here ; for from every ■ 
turning and from every door angry and bold- 
faced women emerged. And if things assumed a 
more hostile shape, as they appeared on the point 
of doing, the ititerior of the court would not be 
a good place from Avhence to beat a retreat ; for if 
its oAvner Avas a Webb, Ibis court Avas nudoubtcdly ! 
a labyrinth. So Avith that discretion wliich is the 
better part of valour, Isaac hastily muttering 
‘Let’s get away from these blackguards,’ fairly 
I turned tail and iled. And not a minute too soon ; 

I lor he carried away two splashes of mud upon his 
back, and Angela a portion of a pailful of soap-suds 
upon her l)onnet, as souvenirs of their (soon to 
be) joint estate. 

Without further adventure, Mrs Clappen’s shop 
Avas reached ; and as soon as that lady had got 
oA^cr her first shock of surprise at the sight of , 
Angela, Avho she imagined was Mrs AVebb, and 
! Avhom she addressed accordingly, she proceeded to 
throw some light upon the cause of Isaac’s recep- 
tion by his tenantry. Some of them were custo- , 
mers hers, and she liad heard from them all the 
‘ particularities,’ as she called them — namely, that 
31r Scamplin had A^ery soon after his arrival paid 
a visit to the cottagers, liad announced himself as 
JMr Webb’s agent during his absence from home, 
au<l had slicAvn a paper purporting to bo signed by 
that gentleman, authorising him to act as such ; 
•^aid he had received instructions to give notice 
that from that day week all the rents were to be 
raised ; liad diligently received the rents each 
week up to the very day before his disappearance, 
syinpalhising aiiparcritly Avitli the tenants in what 
he called their harsh treatment by his employer, 
and in their inability to give immediate notice to 
I quit, oAviiig to the scarcity of cottages in the town ; 
and had otherwise contrived that the onus of these 
I hard measures should fall upon Isaac’s devoted 
I head. 

i An inspection of the box shewed that every- 
i thing had been turned out of it and the cash 
removed, but that fortunately the title-deeds and 
other documents had been replaced. A consul- 
tation Avas held, and it Avas decided that Angela and 
her brother should return to town, and that Isaac 
sliould remain to set matters' right with his tenants. 
Herbert advised that the robbery should be alloAved 
to pass, since there was no clue as to Mr Scamplin’s 
movements on his leaving the neighbourhood, and 
extra trouble and expense would be caused by 
communicating with the police. So in the ev’en- 
ing Isaac accompanied his friends to the railway,, 
station, carefully choosing a route as distant ns j 
possible from the obnoxious court. Afte^ tlniir I 
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departiu’o, he called on hie friend Mr Jones, and 
requested that ceutleman to pay another visit to 
the tenants and e^loin to them the mistake that 
had been made. This, after some hesitation, Mr 
Jones consented to do. 

But Isaac’s cup was not yet full. He had no 
sooner arrived at his lodgings than he received a 
visit from the Banitary officer, who pointed out to 
him some very necessary alterations and improve- 
ments which must be made in the court and with- 
out loss of time ; and at Isaac’s inquiry, esti- 
mating the probable cost at about a hundred 
pounds. 

Poor Isaac ! the cloud is rather heavy ; but the 
sunlight of Angela and an income of six hundred 
a year and more expectations, is streaming behind 
it 

CHATTER iv. — WEBB VICE ASHTON. 

Isaac took np further notice of the robbery, and 
nothing more was heard of the thief. Mr Jones’s 
attempts at pacification were tolerably successful, 
and the greater number of Isaac’s tenants remained 
in their cottages on the old terms. At the end 
of three weeks. Herbert paid Isaac a visit, and 
received from him the five hundred pounds, for 
which he gave a receipt, which our hero deposited 
in his box. « 

Isaac had wondered several times about young 
Ashton, and whether Angela had seen or heard 
anything of him ; so he asked Herbert about 
him. 

'He left London,’ he answered, 'immediately 
after he heard of Angela’s engagement with you ; 
and the ball we were going to was given up.’ 

‘ Poor young man 1 ’ exclaimed Isaac com- 
passionately. 

'Depend upon it he envies you your success,’ 
said Herbert. ' And now what are you going to do 
with yourself all the time between this and the 
wedding ? ’ he asked. 

'I have these alterations in the court to see 
after; and I want to have matters straight for 
Jones, as I shall put the management of things in 
his hands when 1 go away for good. But get over 
your preparations as fast as you can, Herbert, for 
I shall be glad to be settled ; and unless you want 
me for anything, I will stay here until 1 go uj> to 
London for the — the wedding.’ Isaac brought the 
last word out with a jerk. 

Herbert promised to make all possible haste, and 
said he would write to Isaac in the course of a 
week or so. This latter promise he fulfilled by 
sending Isaac word that he knew of a very 
desirable house at Brixton ; but it could only be 
obtained by the purchase of the lease. He re- 
mieated Isaac to let him know by return of post or 
the chance would be lost, and it was such a bargain. 
He had spent the greater part of the five hundred 
pounds on the furniture, which it was desirable to 
get into its place soon, Angela had been to see 
the house, and was delighted with it. To purchase 
the lease and fixtures, two hundred poimds more 
would be required, and if Isaac liked to close with 
the bargain, that day fortnight would be time 
enough for the money. While on the subject of 
money, he would ask Isaac to lend him a hundred 
j^unds for Angela to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for her niarriage. This he asked on the 
strength of a remark that Isaac had once made as ! 
tohis'entire confidence iu him. 


Poor Isaac felt with many a twinge, that he 
was somehow getting involved. But he felt that 
it would be over soon, and that when he and 
Angela were married, and lie was in possession of 
her jointure, he would make up for all this great 
expenditure by a little judicious saving ; so be 
wrote to Herbert to strike the bargain, and said 
the three hundred pounds should be ready for him 
in a week or ten days. 

When Herbert came for the money, his sister 
accompanied him. She told Isaac that it was 
such a delightful house, and that she was sure 
they would be so happy there. She also told 
him how deeply she appreciated his confidence in 
her brother and herself ; and made on the whole 
so great an impression upon Isaac, that for once 
his heart was really touched. Before his visitors 
returned to town that evening, it was decided that 
that day month should be the happy one. On 
their way to the station the lovers were alone for 
a few minutes, when Isaac asked about having the 
banns published. 

‘ Oh, I shouldn’t like that a bit,* said Angela 
gaily. ‘ How should you like to hear me called 
spinster in church ? No, no ; Herbert must get a 
license ; you need not bother about that.’ 

To Isaac it was a matter of so little moment, 
that what suited her suited him. 


CHAPTER V.— WHERE IS THE LICENSE? 

The time for the wedding sped quickly on. 
]\fr Batiid’s establishment was again visited, and 
Isaac received a suit of clothes that fitted him, 
their maker observed, 'like a gentleman.’ Isaac 
received several charming letters from his be- 
trothed. She seemed so happy in the anticipation 
of their approaching nuptials and their deliglitful 
home. It arranged that tlie wedding should 
be a very quiet one. No one was to be present 
but the contracting parties themselves ; Angela’s 
brother and a young-lady friend ; Mr J ones (Isaac’s 
best-man) ; and the officials of the church. They 
were to spend their honeymoon in the isle much 
frequented by such visitations — that of Wight ; 
and Angela wrote word that Herbert had engaged 
a respectable couple to take care of the house at 
Brixton until their return home. 

A few days before the eventful one fixed for the 
ceremony, Isaac packed up what few things he 
wanted, bade good-bye to Mrs Clappen, told Mr 
Jones to be sure to meet him in good time at the 
church, and finally started off to hia old lodgings 
— the coffee-house at Islington. The next morn- 
ing he visited Now West Road and accompanied 
Angela and her brother to Brixton. The house, 
os she had truly described it, was delightful, and 
it was, moreover, most charmingly and tastefully 
famished. Isaac was surprised and pleased, though 
somewhat alarmed at the (to him) vastness and 
grandeur of his new residence. On their return, 
he spent the evening at New West Road, and 
was treated to some of Angela’s songs and (as a 
special favour) a private view of the wedding- 
dress. 

‘ There is one thing to be done, Isaac,’ Herbert 
said, just as he was leaving ; ' you liave to put your 
name to the transfer of the lease of your house. 
However, that can be done when you come back 
here after the ceremony.’ 

Early on his wedding morning, Isaac was up 
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and dressed. He could not indeed afford to be 
very late, for the ceremony was fixed for ten 
o'clock. At nine he suddenly remembered that he 
wanted a wedding-ring, so ran as fast as he could 
to the nearest jeweller's and bought one, the size 
of which he was obliged to chance. His ruling 
passion was strong even in these circumstances ; 
for he contrived to beat the jeweller down a point 
in price, and made him promise to exchange the 
ring at any future time if it did not fit. He reached 
the churcn (which was close to Miss Faithfurs 
residence) in good time, and found Herbert outside 
waiting to see him. Mr J ones was also in readi- 
ness, and the clergyman had just arrived in the 
vestry. 

‘ I am glad you are come, Isaac,’ said Herbert. 
^ I did not ask you about the license. 1 suppose 
you have it all right 1 ’ 

‘ No ; I haven't it,* answered Isaac.— ‘ I under- 
stood that you would get it.* 

‘ I ? Why, surely you know that it must be 
obtained by one of the persons who are about to 
use it ! ’ 

Herbert was evidently vexed. ‘ Pray, have you 
only come here to make fools of us ? I don't 
see what other interpretation is to be put on your 
conduct.’ 

‘ I am very sorry,’ said poor Isaac meekly, ' but 
I didn’t know about it. What can I do 

' Do ! * Herbert returned. ‘ The only thing you 
can do is for you and your friend to get a Hansom 
and go to Doctors* Commons as (piickly os you 
can and get a license, and to be back here as much 
before twelve o'clock as possible. Meanwhile wc 
will go back to the house and wait.' 

So a cab was procured, and the bridegroom and 
his friend started off. Fortunately Jones had been 
to Doctors’ Commons before, so that not much 
time was lost in its intricacies. 


CHAPTER VI. — CHECKMATED. 

On their return to the church the sexton was 
just about to lock the door, but seeing two gentle- 
men approaching, lie waited till they came up ; 
and not having seen them on their former visit 
there that morning, he politely asked them if 
they wanted to see the church. 

‘ My friend has come here to he married,* said 
Jones. ‘ Where are the other members of the 
party 1 * 

‘Come to be married, has he? Who was he 
going to be married to ? * 

‘ Miss Angela Faithful,’ said Jones. 

‘0 come, that won't do, you know,* said the 
sexton, with a glance at Isaac’s tall but ungainly 
figure ; ‘ you *re not going to gammon me. It 's 
true she woe married this morning, and a pretty 
young woman she is, and dressed very hamdsome 
too * 

‘ Yes,' Isaac broke in ; ‘ and where did the money 
for it come from 1 * 

‘I didn't ask her, and she didn't tell me,* 
returned the man, half cross, yet half amused. 

‘ You must have made some mistake, my friend,* 
said Jones. ‘ To whom was the young lady mar- 
ried?* 

‘ I didn’t hoar his surname ; but he was married 
in the name of Herbert.’ 

* That is her brother ! * cried Isaac and Jones 
together. 


‘Ah, well; they're husband and wife too, now 
— a sort of double relationship, you see. But I 
can’t wait here while you take your fun off me 
no longer,* the sexton continued. ‘ So hew goes.’ 
With that he locked the door and walked away* 

‘ Stay ! * cried Jones ; ‘ we are not making fun of 
you ; the matter is far too serious. Where con we 
find the clergyman who married them ?* 

‘I can’t tell you; he doesn't live hereabouts. 
He only took the duty for our gentleman, who is 
away for a few days. I believe his name is Smith ; 
blit I've never seen him before, and very likely 
shan’t ever see liini again.* 

‘ Which way did the two go when they left the 
church?* Jones asked. 

‘I was inside, so didn’t notice,* answered the 
sexton. 

Isaac followed his friend down the church path, 
and seemed utterly bewildered. But now Jones 
appealed to him as to the probable destination 
of the pair. Isaac blankly suggested New West 
Road ; so thither they went. Mrs Glubbs — ^Miss 
Faithful's care-taker — answered them. She knew 
nothing of Angela's movements, except that she 
understood she was gone to be married ; to whom 
she did not know, but supposed it was to the 
young man she was always with — Mr Herbert. 
Could they see Miss Faithful ? Yes ; certainlv, if 
they liked ; but she would be able to give them 
no information ; for she could scarcely speak now, 
and was well nigh idiotic. 

The Mends next proceeded to Brixton. A 
handsome phaeton was outside Isaac's house, and a 
gentleman — ^a stranger — was inside. He received 
them very urbanely, and just as though the place 
belonged to him. 

Upon Jones asking him (for Isaac seemed as 
though he were in a dream) his business there, 
the gentleman politely returned him the same 
question. 

‘Sir,’ said Jones, ‘this is my friend’s house: 
you are under some misconception.' 

‘Sir,* said tlie stranger politely, ‘you are ap- 
parently labouring under the same difficulty. I 
bought this furniture as it stands, these fixtures, 
and the lease of this house, the day before yester- 
day, and am now legally in possession. Permit 
me, however, to remove any doubt by shewing 
you these papers. No — pardon me — not in your 
own hands : you can look over me.' 

Yes ; the documents were genuine enough ; a 
proper lease and transfer, and all the rest of it ; 
out no sign of the name of Isaac Webb. The 
stranger said the gentleman of whom he bought 
the lease, &c. was a Air Herbert Ashton, whom he 
had not the pleasure of knowing personally ; but 
the business had been properly conducted on both 
sides by respectable solicitors. He believed the 
last owner, Mr Ashton, had held the lease but a 
very short time. 

The friends' next visit was to the police. They 
listened patiently to the tale, and calmly said they 
did not think much of it. Had the ^ntleman 
any witnesses or papers to prove it ? No. Very 
well then ; what could they, the police, do ? The 
gentleman might be able to get a warrant ; but if 
the story were true, the persons who had got the 
better of him would know how to keep out of the 
way of that ; but it was a tale almost impossibly; 
to prove ; ^d for their part they didn't believe 
a word of it. The gentleman looked as iLhe^vos 
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insane. It inay be remarked that Jones did not 
form a very high opinion of the penetration and 
intellectual capacity of the police in this matter. 
He next tried to persuade Isaac to go and consult 
a respectable solicitor ; but at this he absolutely 
rebelled. 

* No, no/ he said ; ‘ it -will only cost me a lot 
more money.^ At that word— so dear to him — he 
fairly broke down and sobbed aloud. A crowd 
began to form ; so Jones hailed a cab, and bore 
Isaac off to the railway station en route for 
Dambouriie. 

CHarTER THE LAST.— THE MORAL. 

Isaac stayed with liis friend Jones until he 
began to get over in some measure tlie shock he 
had exi)erienced, when he resumed his old quarters 
■with Mrs Clappen. After he had been settled there 
about a week, he saw in a newspaper the following 
announcement: ‘On the 10th instant, .Herbert 
Ashton, Esq. to Ancjela, fifth daughter of the late 
Vtncent Faithful, Esq. of London. No cards.’ 
This w'as supplemented at the end of another 
'week by the receipt of the following letter : 

Dear Mr Webb — Possibly you may think 
that some sort of explanation is due to you 
from me. I must inform you tlicn, that Her- 
bert Ashton (whom you have known as Herbert 
Faithful) and 1 have been attached to each 
other for some years. The want of a little 
money as capital alone prevented our union. 
You remember, I daresay, our introduction at 
the Holloway ball. On that occasion the idea 
first came into my mind to ])hiy the part I 
have. It occurred to me as I listened to your 
convei'sation "with Mr Hoppe, tlio ^Master of the 
Ceremonies, resjiecting me and mi/ cxpectationa. 
Thanks to you, they are certainly no worse now 
than they were then. I mentioned my idea to 
Herbert, and he has 'well helped me to carry it into 
eflect. The shock to your sclf-coiiceit, pride, and 
cunning is no doubt severe, but time will assist 
you to get over it ; ami the lesson you have 
ieanied may perhaps be of value to you some day. 
Meanwhile endeavour to forget u^. It will be ; 
idle to remember us ; for we arc — when this I 
reaches you — far from the old country. Wc have 
left it and the old name in all probability for ever 
-unless indeed you should ever leave us the 
remainder of your property, in which case we 
might cross the seas to claim it. And if at any 
time chance should cause us to meet it 'will be but 
as strangers, for Herbert was careful to re-posscss 
himself of all the receipts and documents, that 
could be of no use to us where they were. They 
are now destroyed. And do not trouble Miss 
Faithful with fruitless inquiries. She is not my 
aunt, but a distant relation of the same name as 
my father. Her jjroperiy I may tell you goes at 
her death to her sister, Mrs Olubbs. We have met 
with Mr Sciimplin, in whom my husband recog- 
nised an old acquaintance. He is now with us, 
and desires to be remembered to you. If you 
ever think of your monetary loss — eight hundred 
pounds, was it not — femember with pleasure that 
it has conduced to my happiness. 1 am aware 
that you intended it to do so, but in a slightly 
different way. And now, Mr Webb, good-bye for 
ever ; and believe me that I sliall never forgot 
yoiX. dear husband desires his remembrances 


to you, and wishes me to say that he forgives you 
your rudeness to me at all times, as do. I, 

Yours never very truly, 

Angela Ashton, 

AFFECTION IN BIRD-LIFE. 

Any one who will watch carefully may soon 
perceive that not only pigeons in the court-yard, 
sparrows on the roof, crows and magpies in the 
wood, and many other birds, always live together 
in inseparable pairs; but also that swallows and 
various other small birds, when, in the autumn, 
they lly about in great swarms previous to migrat- 
ingi always keep together afiectiouatcly in pairs. 
Starlings, crows, and various others, collect together 
in the evenings in large numbers on bushes, high 
trees, and church roofs for a night’s rest ; but in tlie 
moniiiig the company resolves itself into pairs, 
and during the entire time of flight these pairs 
remain togctlii*T. Several species are the excep- 
tions to this rule, inasmuch as the two sexes 
form into separate companies to prosecute their 
migratory flight; this is the ease A\ith most of 
our summer warblers. The males start, and also 
probably return, sonui days earlier than tlie 
females ; but wlieiievcr the two soxos have 
returned, they mate, and the pairs then formed 
are supposed to be of the same individuals as in 
])revioub years. 

The fidelity and aflectionatc intimacy of married 
bird-life aj>pears most conspicuously in pairs of the 
Grosbeak iamily and in small parrots. Here is 
perfect harniony of will and deed. The two sweet- 
hearts appear unwilling to leave one another’s 
company for a moment all their life ; they do 
everything togtdlier — eating and drinking, batJiing 
and dressing of feathers, sleeping and waking. 
Various degrees of aflectiuii and liarmony are 
discernible on close observation. Among the 
small grosbeaks, pairs ol which sit together, the 
intimate relation is never disturbed ; even «)ver 
the feeding-eup llieic is no (luarrclling. They 
stand highest in this respect among birds. Love- 
tokens are ex’dianged by pressing of beaks 
together — a vcritalile kissing, accompanied with 
b)ving gestures. They are also inoi’e sociable, and 
even at ne-.ting-tinie more peaceable, than other 
liirds. In the case of other grosbeaks, when the 
male bird sits by the female in tlie nest, there 
are various demonstrations of afleclion, but also 
slight occasional disputes, especially about fecdiiig- 
lime. Next in order come the small jiarrots^ 
which also appear almost insepar.ibh*. The male 
bird feeds his companion with sectls from the 
crop. This goes on (piite. regularly during the 
hatching, and until the young arc somewhat grown. 
During all this time the liembird, which brooda 
alone, never leaves tlie nest but for a few minutes, 
and ihe cock shews such atlecliouate cure, that the 
whole day be seems to do nothing but take food 
and give it again. Yet even this loving union is 
marred from time tf> time, even during the hatch- 
ing-time, with quarrels that even come to blows. 
Again, the male bird of a pair of chaifiuches only 
occasionally sits on the egfjs or young, but he 
watches the nest very carelully, singing to his 
mate the while, accompanies the hen in flight, and 
helps her in feeding the young. 

TJje marriage unions of parrots pre.scnt great 
dilfereucea. The long-tailed Austroliaii parrots, 
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beautiful in plumage, but mentally inferior, are 
not nearly so atfectionate towards cacli other as 
the little short-tailkl species. M. Russ, a careful 
observer, tells us that the male bird of the Austra- 
lian Nymph Cockatoo generally remains by night 
with the female, and during the day sits much 
more than she (loes. Such parental care is rare. 
Many parrots, especially large species, are by no 
means peaceable in their sexual relations, and 
appear somewhat affectionate only at the time of 
nidification. Large parrots are commonly very 
excited at brooding-time, and ferocious towards 
other animals, and even men. All parrots shew 
affection by giving food out of the crop. 

A quite peculiar wedlock is observable in some 
of the finches and other birds. ‘ In niy aviary,' 
says M. Russ, ‘J had a pair of saffron finches, 
at whose behaviour I was for some time quite 
astonished. The cock and the hen hunted and 
persecuted each other savagely for days and weeks 
together ; it was not, as in the case of some 
other birds, mere s2)ort and teasing, but a bitter 
strife ; the end of which was that the male bird, 
which appeared lo have the worst of it, made 
liis escape allogetbeT, aud never returned. Yet 
these two birds nestled, and actually reared 
four young, tbongli J ccaild not perceive whether 
tlieir Iiatred was laid aside, or at least abated, 
during tlie hatcliiug,' Similar ]dieiiomena, though 
not so pronounced, occur amongst finches, jjarrots, 
birds of prey, &c, 

Wc have already said that the grosbeaks exju'ess 
affection lor one another. The male frequently 
also j)errorms a dane(* heforo tlie object of his re- 
gard; he Inqis about in a droll courtesying manner, 
with outspread tail and nodding head, warbling at 
the same time a imdodious ditty. The larger 
grosbeaks give forth jieculiar sounds accomjmniod 
with a hopjung movement. These hwe-dances are 
frecpicntly to lie noticed in bird-life ; among the 
best known aud most skilful ii*. this respect arc 
those of the black-cock, the lovx-miikiiig of wdiicli 
is exceedingly interesting to w^alch. 

The strong pugna»:ity devtdoiicd among birds at 
time of hatching is remarkable. Even tlie little 
gentle grohbeak wdll endeavour, by violent pecking, 
to drive away males of the same or closely related 
species from the neighbourhood of his loved one. 
The larger finches arc often roused by the same 
zeal to a blind fury, wdiich, in the case of the 
chaffinch, is frequently taken advantage of by 
the bird-catchers. The fights observed in nature 
between birds have most generally fur their cause 
the emotions of love. 

We come to another expression of affection in 
bird-life— namely, song. It is to a great extent of a 
purely emulative character, and not seldom is the 
contention so strong and pcrsi.stent, that one of tlie 
tw'o rivals, through over-exertion, falls lifehiss to the 
^ound. One may observe such rivalry in spring, 
in the woods and fields, between two neighbouring 
male finches, nightingales, and various other birds. 
And in the aviary it is to be observed not only 
among the excellent singers, such as the gray 
finches and red cardinals, but also in the com- 
paratively silent grosbeaks. 

But the singing of birds has of course also another 
aspect — it is the most potent means of wooing. 
And this is true not only as regards the sweet 
plaint of the nightingale, the melodious warbling 
of the finch, but also of the hoarse croaking of 


the crows, the ear-splitting screech of the jay, the 
murmur of the pigeons, and the like— doubtless 
the most bewitching tones they are able to produce. 

‘ Hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings ; * so says 
Shakspearc. And for what docs the lark ascend 
and trill his cheerful lay in mid-air, but to sing in 
a spirit of kindness to liis mate nestling on the 
fp’ound within hearing of his notes ; or as a versi- 
fier lias pictured this delicate attention : 

The lark on high now mounts the sky, 

All hear his ])ipe a-ringing ; 

His mate on nest whom lie loves best, 

Sits listening to his singing. 

It can hardly be doubled that the response 
awakened in the heart of female birds in these 
circumstances is f^uite as genuinely tender as the 
notes addressed to them. The very birds of the 
air might teach a lesson to man — to the W'retches 
who, in the bosom of civilisation, kick wives to 
death, and leave tlieir children to die under the 
accumulated miseries of w^ant and desolation ! 


THE MONTH: 

S C 1 X C E AND ARTS. 

At the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
last month, Mr ( ?. W. Siemens, .F.R.S., W'as elected 
President : to the honour of the Institute, be it 
recorded. In liis inaugural address he discussed a 
(question on which he has bestowxd much thought, 
namely fuel. The coal-fields of the globe, so far 
as at present known, comprise two hundred and 
seventy thousand .square miles, one hundred and 
ninety-two tlipusand of wliich are in the United 
States, eiglitebn thousand in Nova Scotia, and 
eleven thousand nine hundred in Great Britain. 
Mr Siemens is of opinion that at our present 
rate of consumption, we have in this country 
coal enough to last eleven hundred years; 
and that if the consumption should tend to 
increase, it wdll be kept in check by tlie eco- 
nomical i^roccsses of beating that remain to be dis- 
covered. And in many parts of the world there 
arc underground stores of gas that can be made 
available as fuel, as exemplified by the seventy 
furnaces at Pittsburgh, which do all their puddling 
and reheating by means of the gas flowing through 
eighteen miles of pipe from its source in Penti- 
sylvaiiia. 

As an example of the saving that can be effected 
by mere mechanical contrivance, w'e take a new* 
ship of the Inman line trading between Liverpool 
and New York, in which the old st3de of engine 
has given place to tlie ‘modern double cylinder 
compound engines,’ wdiich leave a much larger 
.space for cargo tliaii the old engines, and bum 
about sixty-five tons of coal 2 >«r day, instead of 
one hundred and fifteen tons. The saving in the 
article of fuel is thus seen to be very great, even 
for a single ship. 

Of course iron and steel were prominent topics 
of discussion at the meeting, and the conclusion to 
be drawn therefrom is, that in ship-building and 
other mechanical operations steel wdll take the 
jilacc of iron. The torjiedo vessel Lightning, which 
steams nineteen knots an hour, is already an evi- 
dence of what can be done by the combined light- 
ness and strength of steel ; another is proiniseij 
by Admiral Sartorius, which will cleave the water 
at the rate of twenty-four knots, and stee|/fehi]y^ of 
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large size are building and to be built for the mixture of sand, soda, and slag melted in a furnace 
government. In this way the peaceful arts become will come out as glass. The experiment would not 
diverted to warlike purposes, and heighten the cost be expensive, for slag in any quantity may be had 


of war to a prodigious extent. 

The future of steel, said Mr Bramwcll, F,R.S., in 


for nothing. 

If some of those ingenious individuals who write 


his lecture at the Royal Institution, is to supersede so frequently to the Admiralty or to the Royal 
iron for almost eve^hing except the forge-work Society aunouncing that they have discovered the 
of common Idacksmiths ; and further, that part of true place of the axis of the earth, or the true 
the province of cost-iron, such as toothed-wheels explanation of the precession of the equinoxes, or 
and casthips of complex form, which now, thanks the cause of compass deviation, would only turn 
to Riepe’s unproved construction of moulds, can be their attention to the questions in the foregoing 
produced from molten steel. paragraph, they might perhaps make practical 

Mr Siemens’ process for the manufacture of steel discoveries which would be capable of proof, and 
leaves nothing to chance. The quality of steel is potential of profit. 

always that which was foreseen and desired ; and Last session a paper on the Best Method of 


always that which was foreseen and desired ; and Last session a paper on the Best Method of 
the samples, when submitted to the severe tests Propelling Steamships was read at the United 

• *■! If fM • 1 T -1 • • a 1 


imposed by the Admiralty, are never found to fail. 


But Professor Barff*s discovery seems to shew Admiral Selwyn said experiment had shewn that 
that iron will, not be easily superseded. If iron whether you divide the water by a very narrow 
can be produced that will not under any circum- fine bow, cleaving the fluid like an axe, or whether 
stances get rusty, iron will become more useful y'ou i)ut that narrow fine bow flat on the water, 
than ever. The discovery is this ; that it’ hot iron and drive it over the water, the resistance is for 
is placed in a chamber of superheated steam, it all practical purposes the same : having fine lines 
takes on a black coat which is magnetic oxide, and there is no more resistance in the one case than 
this coat is so hard and impervious to atmospheric in the other. Experiment has shewn also that 
influences that rust will not form upon it. The between the finest vessel of deep draught aiul a 
hotter the steam in which the process is carried on, vessel of similar tonnage, built in the form of a 
the harder is the coat : after an exposure of seven segment of a sphere, there is no dilference of resist- 
hours to twelve hundred degrees, it will resist a ance. ‘ But there is this remarkable dillerence in 
file. Consequently the strength of the iron is another way, that whereas the sharp deep-keeled 
greatly increased, and it can never become weak- vessel plunges constantly under water, ana makes 
ened by rust. The importance of this fact can had weather of it, the segment of the sphere 
hardly be overrated in connection, for instance, always rides over the water with perfect ease.’ 
with iron plates for boilers and ships, in which And at the meeting of Naval Architects, Mr 


with iron plates for boilers and ships, in which 
unlimited strength vrould be highly prized. 


And at the meeting of Naval Architects, Mr 
Reed explained that a circular ironclad will float 


We are told that the protecting coat can be put i better and carry heavier weights than a ship of 
on at small cost, and that it will probably be made | the ordinary .shape, and yet not he deficient in 


use of for iron goods of every description. * Copper I speed, 
vessels will no longer possess any advantages for i At last 


vessels will no longer possess any advantages for i At last a parliamentary committee has been 
cooking, and iron saucepans will no longer need ' appointed to collect evidence on the condition of 
to he tinned. Lead pipes for the conveyance of : the Thames and other rivers, on the best means of 
water will in all probability be entirely super- regulating them, and of economisin'" the raijif.ill 
seded ; and there can be no doubt that new uses I so that there shall be a sufficient supply of water 
for incorrodible iron will every day suggest them- 1 at all seasons. This is a great question : human 
selves. Messrs Penn of Creenwich arc about to ■ requirements confronting the forccis of nature with 
undertake a series of trials for the ])iirpose of ! a view to harmonious co-operation. According to 
testing the strength of the prepared articles, so that I a statement ma<le at a meeting of the Institution of 
they may become able to speak with authority j Civil Engineers, the quantit}*' of Avater that flows 
upon the fitness of the protected iron for bridge ; daily over Teddington weir is 3 , 223,125 tons; 
girders and architectural purpose.s.’ j hence the Thames will count lor something in the 

How to make iron without producing slag is a ■ inquiry. Besides Avhich, wc may remember that 
question which, if any one can aiiswcr satis- the commerce carried by the royal river amounts 
factorily, his reward shall be great in fame and to nine million tons annually, 
fortune. In Yorkshire alone, the blast-furnaces At a recent meeting of the Franklin Institute, 
pour out more than four million tons of slag a year, Philadelphia, there were exhibited an Odoiitograph 
from which fact the enormous quantity produced for laying out the teeth of gear-wheels ; an exhaust 
throughout the kingdom can be judged of. Six- nozzle for quieting the noise of safety-valves and 
teen million tons of refuse ! What can be done escape-pijjes ; an aspirator for ventilating mill- 
with it? In some places, land has been bought stones, and a horse-shoe intended to prevent slipping 
or hired to provide space for the ugly heaps, and on a smoothly paved road. Readers desirous of 
many attempts have been made to lessen the further particulars must write to Philadelphia ; hut 
accumulation by finding uses for the slag. It has if that ‘ quieting nozzle ’ can only be made avail- 
been made into blocks and bricks for paving; able, passengers at railway stations and on board 
into slabs, pipes, brackets, and friezes; into cement; steamboats will be spared the deafening roar that 
into sand for fertilising purposes; and while in now annoys them, ana will feel grateful accordingly, 
the molten condition, has been blown into a sub- The last published volume of JVansactiom of 
stance resembling cotton-wool. But some of these the Royal Society of Victoria contains a paper 
attempts have failed, and not one has sufficed to entitled, ‘ Is the Eucalyptus a Fever-destroying 
diminish the heaps of slag. And now another Tree ?’ a question which, as our readers are aware, 
suggestion, based on the fact that slag is vitreou.i, is not less interesting here in Europe than in Aus- 
is pilt namely to convert it into glass. A tnilia. Baron von Mueller, government botanist 


suggestimi, based on the fact that slag is vitrcou.i, 
is pilt namely to convert it into glass. A 
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at Melbourne, haa described more than one hun- 
dred and thirty species of Eucalyptus : some grow 
into forests of great extent both on high and low 
table-land, others form dense desert scrub, while 
others are so distributed as to impart a park-like 
appearance to the landscape. The leaves are ever- 
/green, and so arranged that the light and heat of 
' the sun fall equally on each side ; and the roots 
are dispersive and drain water largely from the 
soil. Besides the general constituents of a ligneous 
vegetation,' the Eucalyptus contains a gum-resin, 
a volatile acid, and a peculiar volatile oil. The I 
finest forests, Eucalyjttus amygdalina, extend inland | 
about one hundred miles, beyond which the scrub i 
species prevail. When by vicissitude of season 
the seaward species are poor in volatile oil, then 
the scrub is rich, and vice versd. The extent of 
scrub and forest in the three colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is so 
great that .the quantity of oil therein contained 
is estimated at 96 , 877 , 440,000 gallons. On this 
Mr Bosisto, the author of the paper above referred 
to, remarks: ‘Considering that the same con- 
dition exists throughout the major part of Aus- 
tralia ... we cannot arrive at any other conclu- 
sion than that the whole atmosphere of Australia 
is more or less affected by the perpetual exhala- 
tion of those volatile bodies.* The aroma thereof 
would be disagreeable, were it not that ‘volatile 
oils have the power of changing oxygen into 
ozone while they are slowly oxidising.* It can 
hardly be doubted that the influence on climate 
must he important. ‘Let,’ says Mr Bosisto, ‘a 
small quantity of any of the eucalyptus oils, but 
especially the oil of Eucalyptus amygdalina^ be 
distributed sparingly in a sick-chamber, or over 
any unpleasant substance, or add a small quantity 
to stagnant water, and the pleasure of breathing an 
improved air will immediately be manifest. The 
application of this to the climate of Australia has 
great force, for it is acknowledged that we i>()ssess 
about us, both in bush and town, a large iimount 
of active oxygen, made frequently doubly so by 
our vigorous vegetation.' i 

The conclusion from the whole series of facts I 
is, that the Eucalyptus is a fever-destroying tree. 
Baron von Mueller states that the Eiuialyptus 
amygdalina in favourable situations grows to a 
lieight of four hundred feet, that it yields more oil 
than any other species, and bears the climate of 
Europe. The species of quickest growth is the 
Eucalyptm globulus. 

In a communication to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Mr W. M. W'illiams points out that obscure 
heat, such as that radiated from sun-spots, is much 
more largely absorbed by our atmosphere than the 
heat from the luminous parts of the sun's surface. 
Consequently the obscure heat exerts an influence 
on terrestrial climate as well as the luminous heat : 
the former in preventing or modifying the forma- 
tion of clouds in the upper regions, and in pro- 
ducing thereby meteorological results which would 
be an interesting study. An illustration of what 
is meant by this is afforded by a well-known 
phenomenon, namely the general clearness of the 
sky during full moon, the clouds having been 
dissipated by the obscure heat-rays reflected from 
the moovUs surface. 

If observations of the diflerence of absorption 
between the two kinds of heat could be luadti at 
different heights, we should have, as Mr Williams 


says, ‘ a new means of studying the constitution 
of the interior of the sun and its relations to the 
photosphere. , Direct evidence of selective absorp- 
tion by our atmosphere may thus be obtained, 
which would go far towards solving one of the 
crucial solar problems — whether the darker regions 
are hotter or cooler than the photosphere ? ’ 


St Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports contain on 
article by Dr Hollis in which on attempt is made 
to clear the study of mental physics of some of its 
obscurity, and to shew what are the functions of 
the brain and the way in which they may be 
studied. Examples are given of the effects of 
disease: a letter-sorter in the Post-office had ex- 
perienced a failure of memory during two years, 
could not continue his employment, and eventually 
died. A large tumour was found in the substance 
of the left temporal lobe of the brain, which prob- 
ably accounted for the loss of memory and inability 
to retain a mental picture of the pigeon-holes into 
which the letters were to be sorted. The organs 
of the brain were there, but their jjr.iper action 
w'as disturbed by the growth of disease, and the 
I man of necessity ceased to be a letter-sorter. In 
concluding his article, Dr Hollis warns ‘ students 
of this seductive branch of medical science not to 
attempt to localise in the cortex too closely the 
several faculties of the mind. It is preposterous/ 
he remarks, ‘to expect that similar cells are 
reserved for similar functions in all human brains, 
knowing what we do of the great diversity in man’s 
mental nature, his various occupations, proclivities, 
and talents. Beyond the fact that there exists in 
our brains a posierior or retentive system, and an 
anterior or expressive system, our knowledge of 
this organ will not at present permit us to go.’ 

The effect of ether and of chloroform as anaes- 
thetics, is attracting considerable attention. It is 
alleged that with chloroform, vascular paralysis 
frequently precedes respiratory paralysis; and an 
amount of chloroform insufficient to cause para- 
lysis of respiration will often produce vascular 
paralysis, accompanied by such a diminution 
of blood-pressure as to render artificial respira- 
tion us(*less, since interchange between the gases 
of the air and blood does not take place. In this 
case artificial respiration does not recall life, and 
respiration ceases when artificial aid is removed. 
JCxpcrimoiits made with nitrite of amyl demonstrate 
its value as an antidote to the dangerous effects of 
chloroform ; for which reason an American phy- 
sician remarks: ‘In the light of our present know- 
ledge, it seems to me that huniauity and science 
alike require that, when chloroform is used as an 
anaesthetic, the nitrite of amyl should be at hand, 
as one of the remedies whose efficiency is to be 
tested in case of impending danger.’ 

Medical practitioners in Calcutta have had their 
attention called to a species of parasite before xm- 
dcscribed, which has been found in large numbers 
in the intestines of persons who have died of 
choleni. According to a description recently pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, it is the Amphistoma hominis. ‘I have 
never seen such parasites,* writes Dr Simpson, 
‘ and apparently they are unknown to the natives. 
They are of a red colour, size of a tadpole, adher- 
ing to the mucous menibrane, by a circular open 
mouth which they have the power of dilating and 
contracting.’ It is to be hoped that these ,some- 
what mysterious tormentors will not mak^liew 
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appearaitoe in Europe, By way of precaution, we after bathing), her heart panting, her head aching, 
would' juat hint, * See that you drink pure water/ down to the shore again. There was the bathing 
Of ^troleum furnaces of a small size suited woman calmly pursuing her calling all unconscious 
fdr hi^ temperatures we find Quichenot’s (lately of the trouble ; there too was Captain Wardell, 
BOtic^ ill these columns) is not the first attempt politely concerned ; there the groups of cousins 
made, one having been introduced some years ago warmly sympathetic ; but alas ! no trace of the 
by Griffin, an English manufacturer. The diffi- jewels lost. How should they ever be found in 
emty with all petroleum furnaces is to keep them such an expanse of sand ? — no trace even left of 
lighted until the casing or crucible is sufficiently the spot where the friends had sat. Still,' resolved 
hot tc do this itself. The special liability which not to be baffled (the rings were not only precious 
petroleum furnaces have to blow out at first, but full of associative value), a plate was fixed 
IS to a great extent if not entirely overcome in nj)on by Mrs Reynolds, and the hunt began. The 
Griffin’s by the use of a wick. W c are told by sand, loose and fine, was turned over and over and 
those who are practically conversant with the sifted inch by inch, and the hapless owner was at 
subject, that there are many difficulties in the length compelled to abandon the search and return 
use of petroleum as a fuel for furnace-work on a Jiome. Her weary feet had hardly turned in at 
small scale, which, however, may be in a measure the tlircshold when a ])anting voice behind caused 
overcome by skilful management. But for small her to turn. There stood a kindly cousin, scarlet 
furnace operations it is now generally admitted with excitement and running, almost unable to 
that there is no fuel so well adapted as gas. speak, but holding up the emerald ring found by 
A gas furnace of an entirely novel construction (Japtaiii Wardell’s little son Gordon, a child of five 
was introduced about a year ago by” Mr Fletcher, years of age. As a last hope, his lather had said 
F.C.S., of Warrington, in which the gas is burnt to him : ‘ Gome, Gordon, feci for it too in the loose 
by an arrangement similar to Oidard’s Injector, sand / and as if by magic, the child thrust in his 
and requiring no more air than an ordinary little fat hand and pulled out the ring ! 
small foot blower will supply with ease. The Of course this shewed they were on the right 
whole arrangement is exceedingly simple ; and a scent ; and in three-quarters of an hour more the 
refractory clay crucible can be fused in loss than pearl ring also turned up. They Inul hunted in 
half an hour by an apparatus 'which (blowt»r all for nearly two hours, in perfectly loose sand, 
included) can easily be carried in one hand. Of on a wide shore ; and as a fisheriiiaii said, it was 
gas furnaces not requiring a blast, the pioneer was indeed like ‘ hunting for a needle in a haystack.’ 
Gore, who made the first draft furnace, burning The cxcitcmiciit throughout the little town of 
gas, which would fuse cast-iron ; and the principle Cromer had been iiuniense, owing to the crier 
made Uvse of by Gore — that is, the subdivision of a having been sent round ; and all the evening the 
large llame by air-spaces — has been since made use story was being discussed by little grou])s of men 
of successfully in iiiaiiy forms by different makers; and women, no doubt growing in interest by tlie 
but the maximum teniperatun'S obtained in Gore^s repetition. 

furnace have never yet been exceeded by any Anotlier curious iustance of losing and finding 
maker without the use of a blast. The ucareat is worth recording. A gcntliMiian walking along 
approach to a draft furnace giving really intense the shore of Hastings lost his ring. Wc think he w’as 
heats is, so far a.s we can ascertain, the Injector stretching after a dog in the water, but at anyratc 
furnace of Mr Fletcher, which requires only about tlie ring slipped off, and was not found again. A 
one-fifth of the air consumed to ])e supplied by 3’ear after — it is even said on the very anniversary 
blowing, the remaining part of the air being drawn — the same gentleman was again strolling along 
in from the surrounding atmosphere by the action the shore when a fisherman ' ran after him, and 
of the furnace itself. inquiring, ‘Did drop this, sir'/’ held up to 

^ — liiiri his own ring, lost twelve months before. 

MORE MISSING ARTICLES. <>n« inore i.idawxt. A 

umbrella, and tfikiiig it into Ins Jiaud, put down 
A LaBGE party of inciTy people, ohl and J'oung, a sovereign in payment. Presently the bill, having 
were sitting on the sands at Cromer one day, been made out, was presented ; but wlien the sho])- 
'when one of the party, the youngest and brightest, man x>ut his hand forth to take up the money, it 
began for fun to ‘make faces’ with Jier lingers, anil could not be seen. The gentleman thought it 
shewing the rest how to copy her. The way in extraordinary — the shopman equally so. TJie 
which she used her fingers and handkerchief pro- former was .sure he had deposited the coin, 
duced the most grotesque effects imaginable. Our the shopman equally certain that it had not 
heroine, Mrs Eeynolds, a young matron of tlie reached Jiis hands. AVhat was to be done ? It 
party, followed suit, and soon .succeeded ; but, said ended in the gentleman again paying the amount. 
Minnie the original starter of tlic fun : ‘ Take off Some little time after, the gentleman was again in 
your rings ; they spoil the effect.’ Accordingly two the shop, and being there, took occasion to ask if 
valuable rings—emerald and jjearl— were slipped the sovereign had ever been seen again. ‘No,’ 
off and laid within an open parasol. Soon after said the young man; ‘we never found it’ Just 
the party began to move, Mrs Ileynolds took up her then the gentleman, opening his umbrella to shew 
parasol, thought no more of the lings, and passed "wdiat he required altereil (some trifle or other), gave 
on with the rest home. Not till she reached the it a shake, when out rolled a sovereign ; the very 
bouse and, preparing for lunch, was' about to wash one of course, so long missing. The strangest part 
her hands, did it suddenly flash upon her what of it is that the umbrella had been constantly 
she had done. Alas,*' alas! those precious rings used since the day it was bought. 

were lost on the sands, already crowded with ex- — -- - — ; 

cursioaigts and bathers. Away Hew Mrs Reynolds, Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambmb, 47 Pater* 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND IIIS DOGS. 
One of my pleasant recollections is tliat of 8cein«,' 
Sir 'Walter Scott out on a stroll with his dogs ; 
the scene heing in tlic neighbourhood of Abbott 
ford, ill the yiunniei’ of 1824, while us yet the 
gloom of misforl line hud not clouded the mind 
of the great man. Tliero lie was limping gaily 
along witli his pc.l companions amidst the rural 
scenes wliich he had toiled to secure and loved so 
<lear]y. 

Scott’s fondne.ss for animals has perhaps never 
been sullicicntly acknowledged. It was with him 
a kind of second nature, and appears to have been 
iiniilanted when as a child he was sent on a visit 
to the house of his grandfather, llohort Scott, at 
Saiidyknowe, in tin; neighbourhood of Drvlmrgh. 
Here, amidst Hocks of slieep and Jambs, talked to 
and fondled by shepherds and ewe-mi Ikcrs, and 
revelling with collies, he wa.s impressed wdth a 
degree of affectionate feeling for animals which 
lasted through life. At a subsequent visit to 
Saiidyknowe, when his grandfather had pas.sed 
away, and the farm operations were administered 
by ‘ lliicle Thomas,’ he was jirovided with a Shet- 
land pony to ride upon. The pony was little larger 
than many a Newfoundland dog. It walked freely 
into the house, and was regularly fed from the 
boy’s hand, lie soon leariuMl to ride the little 
pony well, and often alarmed ‘Aunt Jenny’ by 
cantering over the rough places in the neighbour- 
hood. Such were the beginnings of Scott’s inter- 
course with animals. Growing up, there was some- 
thing extraordinary in his attachment to his dogs, 
his horses, his ponies, and his cats ; all of which 
were treated by him, each in its own sphere, as 
agreeable companions, and wdiich were attached 
to him in return. There may have been some- 
thing feudal and poetic in this kindly association 
ivith humble adherents, but there was also much 
of simple good-heartedness. Sedtt added not a 
little to the happiness of his existence by this 
genial intercourse with his domestic pets. From 
Lockhart’s Memoirs of Sir Walter, and other 
works, we have occasionally bright glimpses of 
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the great man’s familiarity with his four-footed 
favourites. Wt‘. can see that Scott did not, as is 
too often the case, treat them capriciously, as 
creatures to ho made of at one time, and spoken 
to harshly when not in the vein for amusement. 
On the contrary, they were elevated to the position 
of friends. Thf3y possessed rights to he respected, 
feelings which it would be scandalous to outrage. 
At all times he had a soothing word, and a kind 
pat, for every one of them. And that, surely, is 
the proper way to behave towards the beings who 
are dependent on us. 

Among Sir AValter’s favourite dogs wc first hear 
of Camp, a large bull- terrier, that was taken 
with him when visiting the Ellises for a week at 
Sunninghill in 1803. Mr and Mrs Ellis having 
cordially sympathised in his fondness for this 
animal, Scott, at partiiig, promised to send one of 
Champ’s progeny in the course of the season to 
Sunninghill. As an officer in a troop of yeomanry 
cavalry, Scott proved a good horseman, and we are 
led to know that he was much attached to the 
animal which he rode. In a letter to a friend 
written at this period (1 803), he says : ‘ I have, 
too, a hereditary attachment to the animal — not, I 
flatter myself, of the common jockey cast, but 
because 1 regard him as the kindest and most 
generous of the subordinate animals. I hardly 
even except the dogs ; at least, they are usually 
so much better treated, that compassion for the 
steed should he thrown into the scale when we 
weigh their comparative merits.* 

For several years Camp was the constant parlour 
dog. He was handsome, intelligent, and fierce, 
but gentle as a lamb among the cliildren. At the 
.same time, there were two greyhounds, Douglas 
and Percy, which were kept in the country for 
coursing. Scott kept one window of his study 
open, whatever might he the state of the weather, 
that Douglas and Percy might leap out and in as 
the fancy moved them. He always talked to Camp 
as if he understood what was said — and tlm afii^l 
certainly did understand not a litjjrlq Yt W 
ticular, it seemed as if he, 

on all occasions that sJwi»WWteVuW^ ^ | 
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fiensible and steady friend ; tlie greyhounds, as 
volatile young creatures whose freaks must be 
home with. 

William Laidlaw, the friend and amanuensis 
of Scott, mentions in the Abbotsford Notanda a 
remarkable instance of Camp*B hdcUty and atten- 
tion. It was on the occasion of a party visiting a 
wild cataract in Dumfriesshire, known as the 
Gray Mare’s Tail. There was a rocky chasm to 
be ascended, up which Scott made liis way with 
difficulty, on account of his lameness. ‘ Camp 
attended anxiously on his master ; and wdien the 
latter came to a difficult part of the rock, Camp 
would jump down, look up to his master’s face, 
then spring up, lick his master’s hand and cheek, 
jump down again, and look upwards, as if to 
shew him the way and encourage him. AVe were 
greatly interested with the scene.' 

The most charming part of Scott’s life was, as 
we think, that which he spent with his family at 
Ashestiel, front about 1804 to 1808, part of 
which time he was engaged in writing Marraion. 
Ashestiel was a country mansion situated on the 
south bank of the Tweed, half way between 
Innerleithen and Galashiels, and in what would 
be callexl a solitary mountain district. I’liere was 
the river for fishing, and the hills for coursing, 
and no other amusement. To enliven the scene, 
literary friends came on short visits. There was 
an odd character in the immediate neighbourhood, 
called from his parsimony Old Nippic, whose 
habits afforded some fun. When still at Ashestiel 
in 1808, there is presented a pleasant picture by 
Lockhart of the way in which Scott passed the 
Sunday. The account of it is a perfect Idyll. 

* On Sunday he never rode — at least not until his 
growing infirmity made his pony almost necessary 
for him — for it was his principle that all domestic 
animals have a full right to their Sabbath of rest ; 
but after he had read the (’hurch service, he 
usually walked with his whole family, dogs in- 
cluded, to some favourite spot at a considerable 
distance from the house — most frequently the 
ruined tower of Elibank — and there dined with 
them in the open air on a basket of cold provisions, 
mixing his wine w’ith the water of the brook beside 
which they were all grouped around him on the 
turf ; and here, or at home, if the weather kept 
them from their ramble, his Sunday talk was just 
such a series of biblical lessons as that preserved for 
the permanent use of the rising generation in his 
Tales of a Grandfather, He had his Bible, the Old 
Testament especially, by heart ; and on these days 
inwove the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm 
of Scripture, in whatever story he was telling, with 
the same picturesque richness as he did, in his 
week-day tales, the quaint Scotch of Pitscottie, or 
some rude romantic old rhyme from Barbouris 
J>We or Blind Harry’s Wallace.^ 

Failing from old age. Camp was taken by the 
family to Edinburgh, and there he died about 
January 1809. He was buried in a fine moonlight 
nij;ht in the little garden behind the house, No. 
39 Castle Street, immediately opposite the window 
where Scott usually sat writing. His daughter, 
Mrs Lockhart, remembered Hhe whole family stand- 
ing round the grave as her father himself smoothed 
down the turf above Camp with the saddest ex- 
pression of face she had ever seen in him. He had 
Deen engaged to dine abroad that day, but apolo- 
tpfl®<U 3 haccount of “ the death of a dear old friend.” ’ 


A few months later, Scott says in one of his 
letters : * I have supplied the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of dear old Camp with a terrier 
puppy of the old shaggy Celtic breed,’ and which 
ne named Wallace. This new companion was 
taken on an excursion to the Hebricles in 1810, 
and in time partly compensated for the loss of 
Camp. There came, however, a fresh bereavement 
in 1812, in the death of the greyhound Percy. 
Scott alludes to the fact in one of his letters. 
‘ We are going on in the old vray, only poor 
Percy is dead. 1 intend to have an old stone set 
up by his grave, with Gy gist li pretix Percie 
[Here lies the brave Percy]; and I hope future 
antiquaries will debate which hero of the House of 
Northumberland has left his bones in Teviotdale.' 
Tlie two favourite greyhounds arc alluded to in the 
Introduction to the second canto of Marmion — 

PcmemLcr’st thou my greyhounds true ? 

O’er holt or hill tlicre never flew, 

From slip or leash there never S|)rang, 

Ah»re fleet of foot or sure of fang. 

In a letter dated Abbotsford, 181C, written to 
Terry, with whom he coraniuiiicated on literary 
and dramatic subjects, he says : ‘I have got from 
my friend Glengarry the noblest dog ever seen on 
the Border since Johnnie Armstrong’s time. Ho 
is between the wolf and deer hound, about six 
feet long from the tip of the nose tfj the tail, and 
high and strong hi proportion : he is quite gentle 
and a great lavouritc. Toll Will. Erskine he will 
eat ofl[‘ his plate without being at the trouble to 
put a paw on the table or chair. I shewed him 
to Matthews, who dined one day in ( ?astle Street 
before I came here.’ 

The staghouud so introduced was the famous 
Maida, which came upon the scene when the 
Waverley novels wore heginning to set the world 
on fire. Maida was the crack dog of Scott’s lihi, 
and figures at his feet in the well-known sculpture 
by Steell. He did not quite supersede Wallace and 
the other dogs, but assumed among them the most 
distinguished place, and might be called the canine 
major-domo of the establishment. On visiting 
Abbotsford in 1817, AVashington Irving enjoyed 
the pleasure of a ramble with Scott and his dogs. 
His description of the scene is so amusing that we 
can scarcely abate a jot : 

‘ As w-e sdllied forth, every dog in the establish- 
ment turned out to attend us. There was the old 
staghouud, Maida, that I have already mentioned, 
a noble animal; and Hamlet, the black greyhound, 
a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet arrived at 
the years of discretion ; and Finette, a beautiful 
setter, with soft silken hair, long pendent ears, and 
a mild eye, the parlour favourite. AVhen in front 
of the house, we were joined by a superannuated 
greyhound, who came from the kitchen waggin" 
his tail ; and was cheered by Scott as an old 
friend and comrade. In our walks, he would 
frequently pause in conversation, to notice his 
dogs, and speak to them as if rational companions ; 
and, indeed, there appears to be a vast deal of 
rationality in these faithful attendants on man, 
derived from their close * intimacy with him. 
Maida deported himself with a gravity becoming 
his age and size, and seemed to consider himself 
called upon to preserve a great degree of dignity 
and decorum in our society. As he jogged along 
a little distance ahead of us, the young dogs would 
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gambol about him, leap ou his neck, worry at hie 
ears, and endeavour to tease him into a gamboL 
The old dog would keep on for a long time with 
imperturbable solemnity, now and then seeming to 
rebuke the wantonness of his young companions. 
At length he would make a sudden turn, seize one 
of them, and tumble him in the dust, then giving 
a glance at us, as much as to say: “You see, gently 
men, I can^t help giving way to this nonsense,’' 
would resume his gravity, and jog on as before. 
Scott amused himself with these peculiarities. “ I 
make no doubt,” said he, “ when Maida^ is alone 
with these young dogs, he throws gravity aside, 
and plays the boy as much as any of them ; but 
he is ashamed to do so in our comi^any, and seems 
to say ; lia’ done with your nonsense, youngsters : 
what will the laird and that other gentleman think 
of me if I give way to such foolery ? ” 

‘ Scott amused himself with the peculiarities oi 
aiihther of his dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, 
with large glassy eyes, one of the most sensitive 
little bodies to insult and indignity in the world. 
“If ever he whipped him,” he said, “the little 
fellow would sneaK off and hide himself from the 
light of day in a lumber garret, fioni whence there 
was no drawing him forth but hy the sound of the 
chopping-knife, as if choi)ping up his victuals, 
when he would steal forth with humiliated and 
downcast look, hut would skulk away again if any 
one regarded him.” 

I ‘While we were discussing the humours and 
peculiarities of our canine companions, some object 
provoked their si»leen, and produced a sharp and 
petulant barking from the smaller fry ; but it was 
some time before Maida was sufliciently roused to 
ramp forw'ard two or three hounds, and join the 
chorus wdth a deep-mouthed how wow. It w^as but 
a transient outbreak, and he returned instantly, 
W'agging his tail, and looking up dubiously in his 
master’s face, uncertain whether he would receive 
Censure or apiilause. “ Ay, ay, old boy ! ” cried 
Scott, “ you have done w''on(lcrs ; you have shaken 
the Eildon hills with your roaring ; you may now 
liiy hy your artillery for the rest of the day. 
Maida,” continued he, “is like the great gun at 
Constantinople ; it takes so long to get it ready, 
that the smaller guns can fire off a dozen times 
first.” ’ 

Maida accompanied his master to town, where he 
occupied the place of the lamented Camp. In the 
Baiictum at Castle Street, Maida lay on the hearth- 
rug, ready when called on to lay his head across 
his master’s knees, and to be caressed and fondled. 
On the top step of a ladder for reaching down the 
books from tne higher shelves sat a sleek and 
venerable Tom-cat, which Scott facetiously called 
by the German name Hinse of llinsfeldt. Lock- 
hart mentions that Uinso, ‘ no longer very loco- 
motive, usually lay watching the proceedings of 
his master and Maida with an air of dignified 
equanimity. When Maida chose to leave the 
party, he signified his inclinations by beating the 
door with his huge paw ; Scott rose and opened 
it for him with courteous alacrity — and then Hinse 
came down purring from his perch, and mounted 
guard by the foot-stool, vice Maida absent on 
furlough. Whatever discourse might be passing 
was broken, every now and then, by some affec- 
tionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends. 
Dogs and cats, like children, have some infallible 
tact for discovering who is, and who is not, really 


fond of their company ; and I ventiure to say, 
Scott was never five minutes in any room before 
the little pets of the family, whether dumb or 
lisping, had found out bis kindness for all their 
generation.’ 

In letters to his eldest son, Scott seldom fails 
to tell him how things are going on with the 
domesticated animals. For example : ‘ Hamlet had 
an inflammatory attack, and I began to think he 
was going mad, after the example of his great 
namesake ; but Willie Laidlaw bled him, and he 
I recovered. Pussy is very well.’ Next letter ; 
‘Dogs all well — cat sick— supposed with eating 
birds in their feathers.' Shortly afterwards : ‘ All 
here send love. Dogs and cat arc well. I dare- 
say you have heard from some other corresi>ondent 
that j»oor Lady Wallace [a favourite pony] died 
I of an iritlaiiimation after two days’ illness. Trout 
I [a favourite pointer] lias returned here several 
I times, poor fellow, and seems to look for you ; 
but Detiry Scott is very kind to him,’ In a 
succeeding letter we liave the account of an acci- 
dent to Maida : ‘ On Sunday, Maitla walked with 
us, and in jumping the paling at the Greentongue 
park, contrived to hang himself up by the hind- j 
leg. He howled at first, but seeing "us making 
towards liiiii, he stopped crying, and waved his 
tail, by way of signal, it was supposed, for assist- 
ance. lie sustained no material injury, though 
his leg was strangely twisted into the bars, and he 
was nearly hanging by it. He shewed great grati- 
tude, in his way, to liis deliverers.* 

At Abbotsford, in the autumn of 1820, when a 
large jiarty, including Sir Humphry Davy, Dr Wol- 
laston, and Henry Mackenzie were sallying out— 
Scott 011 his pony Sybyl Grey, with Maida gambol- 
ling about liiin— there was some commotion and 
laughter when it was discovered that a little black 
pig was frisking about and apparently resolved to 
be one of the part}’* for the day. Scott tried to 
look stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, 
but was in a luonient obliged to join in the general 
cheers. Poor }>iggy was sent home. ‘This pig,' 
says Lockhart, ‘had taken, nobody could tell how, 
a most sentimental attachment to Scott, and was i 
constantly urging his pretensions to be admitted a 
regular member of his tail along with the grey- 
hounds and terriers ; but indeed, i remember him ! 
suffering another summer under the same sort of 
pertinacity ou the part of an affectionate hen, I 
leave the explanation for philosophers — but such 
were the facts.' 

Mr Adolphus, a visitor to Abbotsfoid in 1830, I 
when the health of the great writer was breaking 
down under his honourable and terribly imposed 
lask-work, gives us not the least striking instance 
of Scott’s wonderful cousirlerateness towards ani- 
mals. ‘ 111 the morning’s drive we crossed several 
fords, and after the rain they were wide and deep. 

A little, long, wise-looking, rough terrier, named 
Spice, wliich ran after us, had a cough, and as 
olteu as we came to a water, Spice, by the special 
order of his master, was let into the carriage till 
we had crossed. His tenderness to his brute 
dependants was a striking point in the benignity 
of his character. He seemed to consult not only 
their bodily welfare, but their feelings, in the 
liuinaii sense. He was a gentleman even to his 
dogs.’ When too roughly irolicsome, he rebuked 
them gently, so as not to mortify them, or spoil • 
the natural buoyancy of their character. 
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We could extend these memorabilia, but have 
perhaps said enough. Maida died iti October 
1624, and is commemorated in a sculptured figure 
at the doorway of Abbotsford. His attached 
master wrote an epitaph on him in Latin, which 
he thus Englished : 

Beneath the sculptured form whicli late you wore. 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door. 

It was a sad pang for Scott, when quitting home 
to seek for health abroad, and which he did not 
find, to leave the pet dogs which survived Maida. 
His last orders were that they should be taken 
care of. We may be i)ermitted to join in the 
noble eulogium pronounced on Scott by Willie 
Laidlaw, who lived to mourn his loss, that Kind- 
ness of heart was positively tlie reigning quality 
of Sir Walter’s character ! w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXI. — OUR EXPERIMENT. 

I WATCHED Lilian very anxiously for a few days 
after our visit to Fairview. But although it had 
given her a shock to find Arthur Trafford already 
upon such familiar terms there, whilst tlnu’e had 
been no call at the cottage, nor even a message 
sent to inquire after our w^cll-beiiig, she was not 
permanently ilepressed in conscquouce. L must 
do Arthur Trafford the justice to say tliat I think 
he was ashamed of sending conventional messages 
under the circumstances, and lelt that bad as 
silence was, it was in Ixdter taste than meaning- 
less words. Ncvertlicless, his sister might liavc 
contrived a call, lie.d she posses««ftd the, something 
besides blue blood, wliich, in clear Mrs Tipijer’s 
estimation, constitutes a gentlewoman, sufficiently 
to recollect past kindness, and act up to her former 
role of being Lilian’s friend. Fortunate; ly, Lilian 
did not depend upon her friemdship. 

‘Do not fear for me, Mary,’ she AvJiispcred, 
rightly interpreting my anxious looks. 

I did not fear for her — in the long-run. I knew 
that in time she would come to be even ashamed 
of having given the name of love to her infatuation 
for Arthur Trafford. But to attain that i‘ud, she 
must not be allowed to dream over the past ; and 
I was casting about in my mind in the lioj>e of 
finding some plan for employing our time wliicli 
would be sufficiently interesting to absorb the 
attention of her mind as wxdl as Jier liands. Pupils 
Mrs Tipper would not hear of ; nor would she 
allow us to render anv assistance in the house- 
keei ping, insisting that Becky and she had no more 
to do than they could very easily get through. 
Indeed Becky w’-orked with a will ; Mrs Tipper 
and she were the best of friends ; and nothing 
would have pleased them better than keeping 
Lilian and me in the parlour in state, and waiting 
upon us. 

Fortunately w'e neither of us inclined for tliat 
kind of state. Lilian knew as well as I did that 
hers Wins not a nature to be nursed and petted out 
of a tit'uble. As people thoroughly in earnest 
generally dd,'^'^e soon found a way of filling np our 
time — a way \^hich liad a spice of novelty and 
adventure in it, especially adapted to our present 
frame of mind, j 

a mile /distant, on the high-road leading 


from the left of the village towards the town of 
Grayleigh, were a few cottages, which liad been 
erected for the accommodation of the labourers 
upon some fruit and hop growing grounds in 
the vicinity. Lilian and I had come upon them 
in one of our walks ; and their forlorn uncared- 
for aspect appealed to our sympathies, and set 
ns thinking about the possibility of a remedy. 
At length an idea suggested itself to us. During 
the daytime, at this season of the ye^ir, they were 
all unoccupied but one, where dwelt an old 
woman iiast work, and who was, as she proudly 
informed us, kept out of the workhouse by her 
children. Tlirougli the mcilium of this old woman, 
we applied for pin’inission to do what we could 
for the absent wives and mothers, in the way 
of making the desolate-looking hovels more like 
homes. There seemed sonic difficulty in obtaining 
leave. We afterwards found that there had been 
grave deliberations as to the expediency of allow- 
ing ns the freedom of the place, there *being all 
sorts of doiiljts ant] speculations us to our motives. 
But after two or tbnie. visits to old Sally Dent, 
during which she sharply questioned and cross- 
quebtiuiied us, she gave us to understand that it 
was agreed that wc might try what we could do ; 
though I believe permission was given more out 
of curiosity to sec what our intention was, than 
from anything else ; and she was cautious cuoiigli 
to inform us that they reserved to themselves the 
right of putting a summary stop to our visits 
whenever it should please them so to do. For the 
present, Sally Dent gave ns tin; key of the end 
cottage, wliieli was to be duly returned when 
what she ungraciously termed our ‘rummaging' 
was over. 

‘Not as you will find much to rummage at Meg 
Lane’s,' cliucklfxl tin* old woman. ‘She ain’t taken 
any )>ride in her home since she had to ^ell her 
bits of things when they were down with the 
fever.’ 

It did appear rather unwarrantable to unlock 
the door and enter the place in the absence of the 
inmates, before w'e had even made their acquaint- 
ance ; but we satisfied oursrdves with the hope tliat 
the end would be found to justify the means ; and 
the very first day we contrived to leave a pleasant 
indication of our intentions. 

The cottage contained two rooms np-stairs, and 
one on the ground lloor opening to the road, with 
a little back scullery. We did not intrude into 
the upper regions, contenting ourselves with 
putting things into some sort of order in the little 
sitting-room. Perhaps J had better not describe 
how very real our u'ork was, and how hopeless at 
fii-st seemed the task we had undertaken. But we 
worked -with a will, enjoying many a little jest at 
the idea of what Mrs Tipper’s astonishment would 
be if she could see us with our sleeves tucked up 
sweeping out dirty corners, when we were sup- 
posed to be taking our daily constitutional as deco- 
rous gentlewomen should. Lilian devoted herself 
to one dirty cupboard with a pertinacity which, 

I gravely informed her, did equal honour to her 
head and heart, considering the time it would take 
to make any visible improvement. Four shelves 
filled with a heterogeneous collection of unwashed 
cups and saucers, bread new and stale, scraps of 
meat (some not too fresh), a jug coated with a thick 
fur of sour milk, dirty plates, mugs smelling of 
stale beer, bits of old pipes, and so forth — ‘all 
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canopied o*er* with spiders’ webs, certainly were 
an undertaking. 

But it must not be supposed that we intended 
solely to employ ourselves in sweeping and clean- 
ing : no indeed ; the little we did in that way 
was only intended to serve as a suggestion for 
others to carry out. Our ambition was to induce 
the people to begin to feel that they had homes, 
and so in time to take some little pride in keeping 
them neat themselves. 

The small amount of money which we allowed 
ourselves to spend was spent in a way which 
might not a little surprise some people. We tried 
to make the little room attractive, with an ornament 
or two, which though inexpensive, were in good 
taste and pretty in shape and colouring — a primi- 
tive hanging shelf with two or three neatly bound 
books, a clean blind, a nicely framed j)rint for the 
wall, and so forth, all new and fresh and bright ; 
a contrast with the blackened ceiling, whicli we 
hoped would in time suggest whitewash. Then 
we boldly challenged our hosts, as wo laughingly 
termed them, with a clean hearth ; and after per- 
sisting two or three days, we were delighted to 
find that the hint was taken — that our clean hearth- 
stone had brought about a decently brushed grate. 

By this time we were presented with the key 
of tlie next cottage, together with a pressing 
invitation to extend the field of our operations. 
As days went on we began to feel a little proud 
of our success, such as it was, though it could not 
be said to have been achieved without dillicnlty. 
In the outset, all sorts of obstacles were placed 
in our way. It took us, for instance, some days 
to bring a certain dirty table to reason. After 
cleaning away sundry marks, such as beer-stains, 
which oflended our sense of propriety, we invari- 
ably found it as dirty as ever. A more unmanage- 
able piece of business than this obstinate old tabic 
is not olteii found. It reall}’’ was depressing, as 
Lilian said, to find our efforts so entirely ignored, 
not to say set at naught ; though of course we did 
not intend to yield. We tried the effect of placing 
a little roumi waiter on the table, in the hope 
that its use would suggest itself; but without 
any good result. At length I boga.n to i^erceive 
that this was a case in which we were contending 
against one of the lords of creation, and that for 
some reason he considered it necessary to assert 
his independence. 

‘It’s old Jemmy Rodgers as lives with his 
darter,’ explained Sally Dent, to whom I had put 
a question upon the point. ‘ lie says you ain’t 
a-doing all this for nothing — ’t ain’t likely ; and 
he ain’t a-going to give in to the new ways till 
he knows for certain what ’s to come of it.’ 

‘ I should think he might be sure no harm could 
come of it.' 

‘Uc ain’t so sure, Miss. He says’ (carefully 
fixing the responsibility upon Jemmy Rodgers) 
‘that perhaps you only wants to make us all 
obligated to you, so as we can’t shake you off when 
yon comes by-and-by a- worriting about’ 

‘ About what V I asked, seeing that she hesi- 
tated to go on. 

‘Well, there; he says, most like you have 
got hold of some newfangled way for saving souls, 
and you wants to try it on wo. William Marther| 
he says there ’s all sorts of new ways a-being tried 
up in London. But we are old-fashioned folks, 
and we’ve got enough to do to read our Bibles 


and ’tend to what the clergyman says. He’s a 
good kind gentleman; and if he worrits a bit 
about the drink and all that, we don’t mind it 
from he, because he shews us the texts for what 
he says, and there ’s no saying nay to them* 

I very gravely assured her that I had no inten- 
tion whatever of worriting ; and that we did not^ 
at anyrate for the present, even desire to make 
the acquaintance of the cottagers. 

‘But you must have some reason for doing it, 
Miss ; at least Jemmy Rodgers ses so,’ said Sally 
Dent, eyeing us sharply. 

‘ Tell Jemmy Rodgers that if he attended more 
to what Mr Wyatt teaches, he would not be so 
ready to doubt others,* I replied. 

And leaving that to sink: into Jemmy Rodgers’ 
heart, we cleaned away at the table again. All 
to no purpose ; that table represented Jemmy 
Rodgers’ independence of us and our help, and 
we regularly found it in the same state every 
morning. But we made up our minds that even 
Jemmy Rodgers must have a weakness some- 
where ; and after a few diplomatic questions to 
Sally Dent, we discovered it. Once his weakness 
discovered, Jemmy Rodgers was vanquished, though 
it cost us five shillings to do it, and he really did 
not deserve to have that much spent upon him. 
But by-an<l-by perhaps, he would understand that 
it was the victory only which had been paid for, 
A neat little bracket was placed beside the fire- 
place, and on it, Jemmy Rodgers one evening 
found a pretty stone tobacco-jar filled with good 
tobacco, and a nice new pipe. Not a little curiously 
did we open the door the next morning. There 
was only one' mark on the table, and that a 
very faint one, as a sort of feeble protest that 
Jemmy Rodgers was not to be bought; but after 
that we were left to our own devices ; regarded, 

1 think, as eccentric, but eccentric in a way that 
no one had any right to object to — something 
like children who had a fancy for playing at being 
servants. 

Bo that as it may, we were beginning to be 
rewarded in the way we most cared for. There 
were unmistakable signs of a disposition to keep 
the little homes in a more orderly state ; and the 
delight our modest offerings in the way of orna- 
ment gave, was very marked as well as suggestive. 

The love which the poor display for some |lttle 
possession in the way of ornament, is not always, 

I think, sufficiently consiilered. I can only say 
that I have known one little thing of beauty, or 
even a faint and blurred image of beauty, to have 
a more refining iniliieiice in a cottage home than 
many would suspe(;t. Wherever a cherished bit 
of •china or what not is found, there will be also 
found some tendency towards making the but- * 
roundings more worthy of it. 

I found that our proceedings not a little puzzled 
Mr Wyatt; an earnest, anxious, good man, well 
known as a friend to the poor in all directions. 
He too for a time was under the impression that 
we might possibly be paving the way to introduce 
doctrinal matters, ana felt it, I think, to he his 
duty to ascertain what these were. It was,' I 
knew, not by chance he one morning made his 
appearance at the door of a cottage we happened 
to be at work in. I was busily engaged hammering 
in a nail for a picture, and did not turn mT 
head when the sunlight streamed in thr^jjigh 
llie open doorway, imagining that ^Cian had 
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re-entered, she having gone to borrow a broom 
from the next house. 

^A more wrong-headed nail than this never 
existed ! We must not forget nails the next time 
we go to Grayleigh, Lilian/ 

‘ I beg your pardon.* 

I turned hastily round and met the eyes of Mr 
Wyatt. Descendinii; from the chair, as gracefully 


Wyatt. Descending from the chair, as gracefully 
as might be, with due regard to its ricketiness, 1 
offered my hand. 

‘ How do you do, Mr Wyatt 1 We are not quite 
strangers, 1 think i * 

‘No, indeed,’ he replied, looking not a little 
relieved. Though in the interests of his poor, he 
had made up his mind to find out who and what 
we were, he was too much a gentleman to enjoy 
doing it. I knew afterwards that he had feared 
having to do battle with some lady with objection- 
able views and an objectionable way of advocating 
them ; and it was therefore natural enough he 
should be a great deal relieved to see one of the 
members of his small congregation. As I have 
said elsewhere, Lilian and I had, in the pros- 
perous days, preferred attending the primitive little 
church on the road to Grayleigh, to going to the 
newly built and more highly decorated church on 
the hill. And as the congregation consisted mostly 
of labouring people and the small shopkeepers in 
the village, it was natural that the appearance of 
two strangers should attract some attemtion, whicli 
bad led to his introducing himself, and a pleasant 
acquaintance springing up between us. 

It was this little church which the inmates of the 
‘ Home,’ as it was gracefully designated, attended ; 
sitting in the organ-loft, where they were out of 
range of curious eyes ; a consideration for wliich 
I afterwards found they were indebted to Mr 
Wyatt. We had frequently passed them on their 
road to church ; and 1 had been painfully struck by 
the hopeless, not to say sullen and discontented 
aspect of most of the women, as they filed slowly 
along, the matron’s rich silks and velvets in too 
marked a contrast to the ugliness of her cliargc’s 
attire, which I thought savoured unnecessarily of 
prison uniform for those who were supposed to 
be struggling to free themselves from past asso- 
ciations. 

Then I was disappointed that my occasional 
smile and word, as w’e stood aside for them to 
pass into the porch, should be considered an 
offence by the matron, as it so evidently was. 
And I could not see wdiy I should not offer a 
few violets I was carrying, which tlic eyes of one 
of the women seemed to ask for us we passed tliem 
one morning in the road. 

‘I am to give ’em back, Miss,’ she exclainwid, 
running after mo and putting them into my liand. 
‘It’s against rules, please — that is, the mistress 
says I mustn’t have them.’ 

‘Well, T cannot present you with the beautiful 
sky, and that lark’s song, and the glorious sun- 
shine, for they are yours already ; but please take 
my good-wishes and give me yours.’ 

She stood gazing at me a moment, then turned 
away without a word, and ran back. 

‘ This,’ continued Mr Wyatt, ‘ is a surprise, Miss 
Haddon. I did not at all expect to find you to 
Jje one of the mysterious laui(^s I have of late 
neard so much about from the cottagers here. Is 

‘ Yes pMiss Maitland is the otlier delinquent,* 


I smilingly replied, as he hesitated over the name, 
and BO shewed me that he knew something of 
what had occurred. At this moment Lilian came 
in, her skirts and sleeves tucked up, a handker- 
chief tied corner- wise over her hair, and a broom 
in her hand. 

‘We reiilly must contrive to squeeze a better 
broom than this out o^ next week*8 allowance, 
Mary; it won’t go iuto^the comers a bit* (We 
had agreed to restrict ourselves to spending only 
so mncli a week upon our protegees, leaving the 
rest to our own ingenuity.) ‘AYe cannot make 
brooms, you know ; and oh’— 

‘ Mr Wyatt, Lilian.* 

He gave her a low bow in return for hers, and 
I fancied that I understood why he was a trifle 
more embarrassed with her than with me. Lilian 
had never looked more lovely than she did thus, 
her refined order of beauty idealising her working 
dress. The clear, deep-blue eyes, hair of uvr 
purchasnhl^- gold, tlie soft rosy cheeks, and white 
delicately rounded arms bared to the elbow, what 
a charming picture it was ! I do not think I 
would even have dispensed with the little stray 
black, wdiich had perched itself at the edge of a 
dimple, much more effectively than anything in 
the way of a patch could do it. One might 
have imagined her the beautiful Princess who 
ivent as serving-maid in the Ogre’s castle, pro- 
tected only by her goodness and innocence — all- 
siiiiicient protectors in fairy tales, and more than 
they are always allowed to be in real life — to 
obtain the release of her captives father. She was 
so natural too, and devoid of all attempts to attract ; 
and only sensitive as a pure good girl, with a 
delicate sense of truth and honour, is sensitive. 

‘ You linve heard what we are attempting here, 
Mr AVyatt I asked. 

‘Yes slowly and awkwardly. ‘ But I am not 
altogether sure that f understand your plan.’ 

1 gave him a little explanation of wliat our 
intentions were ; and he listened gravely and 
liolitely, though I could see that I did not entirely 
succeed in proselytising him. He was ready 
enough to give us credit for good intentions ; but 
when we were bold enough to ask his opinion jis 
to our succeeding, he acknowledged that he had 
not much hope of our being able to do permanent 
good. And when Lilian a little triumpliantly told 
him about our success with Jemmy Kodgers, he 
smilingly pointed out that that was a success which 
had been purchased. In truth he confessed that 
he belonged to the old school, and did not take 
kindly to innovations. 

‘ I do not, for example, like seeing a lady doing 
such work as Miss Maitland is doing for people 
w’ho have quite enough time to keep their own 
homes clean and neat, if they would only do so, 
instead of going down to spend their spare hours 
at the village ale-house.’ 

‘ But we are hoping to get them to do that, Mr 
Wyatt,’ said Lilian. ‘ We are trying to make the 
homes more attractive than the ale-houses.’ 

‘1 can only hope you will succeed. Miss Mervyii.* 

‘ Well, I call it a tiny bit of success to get Meg 
Lane, as they call her, to brighten her fire-grate 
and clean her window. 

‘ Purchased,’ he replied, smilingly. 

But I could see that he advanced his objections 
hesitiitingly and doubtfully ; and I felt that he 
would be ready enough to acknowledge that we 
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were right, whenever we could prove that ‘we were ; 
and we did not despair of that in time. Moreover, 
he had now no fear of our attempting to disturb 
the faith of his flock. 

We came off a great deal better with Mr Wyatt 
than with the district visitors at the cottages; 
though even they recognised the wisdom of non- 
interference, and kept aloof, paying their weekly 
visits in the afternoons when we had retired. 
N'evertheless, we quite understood why we were 
always finding certain tracts of a very decided 
tendency placed in our way, had old Sally Dent 
not informed us that we were regarded as not 
being quite ‘ safe.’ We just worked on, and did 
not intrude ourselves upon the residents at the 
cottages ; not even knowing them by sight, and 
making a dHour on our "way to church on Sundays, 
for the purpose of avoiding them. 

CHAPTER XXII. — MORE WEAK THAN WICKED, 

Bohert Wentworth took good care that our time 
should not hang heavily upon our hands when we 
were at home, urging us to work, and keeping us 
well supplied with books, such as he had gradually 
got me into the habit of reading — books which 
required some little mental exercise for their 
proper appreciation. Moreover, he demanded notes, 
a paraphrase, or criticism, upon all we read ; being 
very exacting about our getting thoroughly to the 
root of the subject treated upon, and iiaving no 
mercy upon what he termed a slovenly habit of 
thinking. 

We were much amused at the tests he gave us, 
and the impossibility of throwing dust in his eyes. 
If Lilian wrote my thoughts upon a subject, and I 
hers, he detected which belonged to which with an 
unerring readiness which proved that our minds 
were as open books to him. The very difference 
ill his treatment of us wlicn he fouinl us flagging, 
bantering -not to say taunting — me, and encourag- 
ing Lilian, 1 now think was a proof tliat he knew 
tlie kind of spur we each needed. And although 1 
believed that he was doing all this for Lilian's sake, 
I was none the less grateful for the benefit it was 
to me. At his suggestion, Lilian was doing a little 
French with me, for which she gave me German ; 
whilst our sketch-books were not allowed to lie 
entirely unused. All this, with what dear Mrs 
Tipper called our long walks— she did not as yet 
know how our mornings were employed — sent us 
healthily tired each night to bed. 

Bobert Wentworth came down twice and some- 
times three times during the week ; and after we 
had given him a resume of the work wc had done 
in the interval, we finished the evenings with 
music and singing. Lilian’s voice was not her 
least charm. Then would come some triumph of 
dear Mrs Tipper’s skill in the way of little appe 
tising dainties for our substantial tea, and iifter- 
wards Lilian and I went along the lanes with him 
as far as the stile, which separated them from the 
fields, in the summer moonlight, bidding him good- 
night there. 

It was a pleasant life, though at the time I 
naturally could not think it the pleasantest ; it was 
merely the pleasant peaceful prelude — the, so to 
speak, preparation for the fuller life to come. But 
best of all, Lilian was beginning to enter into it 
with real enjoyment, less as a life lived from duty 
than from love. 


' It is what I never hoped for — ^to see my 
get over it so well as this ! * confided near Mrs 
Tipper to me. 

* They cannot at an 3 rrate call her broken-hearted 
at present,’ was my cheerful rejoinder. 

‘ No, indeed, dear. I sliall begin now to hope 
that by-and-by some one more worthy of her may 
have a chance ; and I shall yet live to see my 
Lilian’s children about me. — And you too will be 
thinking of getting married presently, dear?* with 
what I fancied was an inquiring glance. 

I murmured something to the effect that perhaps 
my time would come ; even then shrinking a 
little nervously from entering into details. 

‘ Of course it will, dear ; and Lilian’s too. 
Already there is Mr Wyatt making all sorts of 
excuses for finding liis way to the cottage. A nice 
gentleman ; isn’t he, dear— shews what brings him 
so plain too ; doesn’t he ] * 

Yes, he did shew it plainly ; no doubt of that. 
If he did not already love Lilian, he was on the 
very verge of it. But that was not at all in accord- 
ance with my hopes. 

'You forget Mr Wentworth,’ I put in smilingly. 
She looked up into my face for a moment ; then 
bent over her knitting agfiin, as I went on : 'I 
think you must have guessed what brings Mm so 
often down here now ? ’ 

' Yes, Mary ; yes, I have, dear.’ 

' And so have I ; but I suppose it ’s early days 
for talking of it yet.' 

‘ Yery well, dear ; you know best about that, 
of course. I will only say that Bobert Wentworth 
is a great favourite of mine.’ 

'That is because he is so good, auntie,’ ssud 
Lilian, who had caught the last words as she 
entered the room. 'He is the very best and kindest 
friend we have known.’ 

' The very best, dearie ? ’ I asked. 

She flushed to her tem 2 )les ; then, after a mo- 
ment, rci)eatcd in a low clear tone : ' The very 
best and kindest, Mary.’ 

1 was quite satisfied. No love-lorn damsel 
could talk in that way. Arthur Traftord no longer 
disturbed her peace. Everything was going on 
favourably for Robert Wentworth ; and the sooner 
poor ^Ir Wyatt was allowed to perceive the real 
state of the casi^, the better for his future peace. 

Two months had glided thus pleasantly away. 
There was now only one shadow upon Lilian's 
mind, though that was an abiding one. The wrong 
done to the innocent mother was not likely to ho 
forgotten by her child. It was that, and not the 
loss of her lover, which caused the soft yearning 
regretful expression that still lingered in the 
beautiful blue eyes. 

Fortunately, wc had accustomed ourselveB to 
think of Arthur Trafford as Miss Farrar’s lover, 
before the news reached us that it was so ; and I 
was very proud of Lilian’s calm reception of it. 
After that, it was easy to get over the additional 
informatiuu that the marriage was arranged to 
take place very shortly. 

Marian adopted the tone — I think I knew by 
whom it was suggested — of Arthur Trafford having 
been badly treated by Lilian, who had cracUy 
cast him off ; and that made matters easier for us 
alL As Marian said, Lilian could not blame her 
for accepting one whom she herself hod reject^. 
Nor had she had any misgivings about his love. 
Fortunately for her own peace, Sie did^nokjMispect* 
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ness, I told inyeelf youth alone has a right to enter, 
when my attention was attracted towards Becky, 
standing at the door and beckoning me out of the 
room. 

* A letter for you, Miss ; just come by the 
evening post,* she whispered, slipping it into my 
hand when I joined her outside. I noticed that 
Becky always called me aside to give me the 
forei^ letters now ; as though she intuitively felt 
that I should prefer to receive them when alone. 

I thankeil her wdth a look ; and hastily catching 
up my garden-hat, slipped by the window and out 
at the gate, unobserved ; tlien hurried down the 
lane to read my precious letter at the stile, iii the 
red glory of the sunset. 

A letter from Philip— and what a letter ! — 
* My wife — my dear wife. At last I am setting my 
face homewards ’ 

Ah, well : I think I will tell the rest in my own 
words. I nave been chary of quoting Philip’s 
letters hitherto, and they shall be sacred still. 
Enough for me to say that his affairs were defi- 
nitely settled at last. He loved mo — he dvl love 
me — in a way which it made me humble to think 
of; humble, and proud, and glad, with all a 
woman’s strength and depth. Ah ! Philip, for 
once I was satisfied for your sake ; it was some- 
thing stronger, and deeper, and more enduring 
than a girl’s love awaiting you ! 

How tenderly he wrote about the pain which 
the long waiting had cost him ! How tenderly he 
dwelt upon what he termed my unselfishness in 
acceding to the delay ! IIow rejoiced he seemed 
to be at last able to claim me-^‘ ma* I repeated, 
nodding pleasantly at a wild rose p(‘eping round 
the hedge. ‘ You wouldn’t imagine it, I daresay, 
but it is true, nevertheless.* 

Philip had never written like this before ; never 
until now had it been so evident how much the 
long waiting had cost him. AVhilst T had some- 
times tormented myself with fears lest the sepa- 
ration should at lengtli have become a matter of 
course to him, he had been silently rebelling. 1 
could only judge how much by the sudden revul- 
sion — the contrast in his tone now that the waiting 
'was at an end. 

He had made enough to satisfy us two, without 
any more * money-grubbing,* as he termed it. He 
would have nearly two thousand a year when he 
had retired from the iiarlnersliip and all was 
settled. AVc could now live the life we had 
dreamt of in the old times, with the gratification 
of knowing that we had earned it. Any time 
after the middle of next month he might be 
cxpecte<l. ‘ And you must amuse yourself in the 
meantime in deciding where w(3 are to pitch our 
tent. Look about for a house after your own heart 
for us to settle down in ;’ and so forth, and so forth. 
Was ever woman so blessed ! M}^ whole being 
steeped in happiness, I clasped my hands upon 
the top bar of the stile and tried to ofter up a 
thanksgiving. AVhat had I done to deserve all 
the happiness showered upon me ? What was I 
that 1 should be so blessed 1 But mental prayer 
was not enough. There was the irresistible desire 
to give os well as receive, which is experienced 
in all seasons of great joy. Who can love one 
trftly without being in more sympathy with all 
humanity ! I only know that I felt I could not 
bear my happiness aright until I had, so to speak, 
consecrated it by some act of love. 

1 — 


I slipped my letter into the bosom of my dress, 
turned down the lane which ran at right angles 
with that leading from the cottage, and walked 
swiftly on. On I went, without thinking whither ; 
yielding to the impulse upon me, without pausing 
to ask myself how far I should have to go, or 
what I should find to do in those silent lanes. 
Was some subtle influence at work with me, of 
which at the time I was not conscious ? Was 
some guardian spirit leading me towards an end it 
was not necessary for me to sec 1 1 only know 
that I shall never believe it was only chance which 
led me to a certain spot that night ! 


SUB .MARINE CABLES. 

THEIR MANUFACTURE. 

Twenty-seven years ago the first submarine cable 
was laid across the Strait of Dover. This was a 
single copper wire covered in gutta-percha, which 
parted next day ; and the first practicable sub- 
marine cable was laid in 1851, on the same route. 
Since then the progress of ocean telegraphy has 
been extraordinary ; no fewer than six cables 
spanning the Atlantic bed — five to North America 
(althougli these are not all working), and one to 
South America by way of Madeira and Pernam- 
buco. And BO extensive is the already existing 
network of foreign cables, that when Asia is united 
to America by cabling the Pacific, the electric girdle 
round the world will be complete from east to 
west, as it now is between north and south. 

In this great development of telegraphy our 
countrymen have unquestionably furnished both 
the lion’s share of tlie work and the ciipital. The 
cables have nearly all been manufactured in Lou- 
don, which is the headquarters of telegraphy. 

The juiiicipal parts of a submarine cable are : 
the conductor; the insulator; and the ^protector or 
sheathing. The conductor, as its name implies, is 
the wire which conducts or conveys the electric cur- 
rent from one place to another. It corresponds to the 
iron wire of our ordinary open air or land lines of 
telegraph. Along this wire, as is well known, the 
current from the battery at the station from which 
the message is being sent travels to the station 
receiving the message, where it passes to the earth, 
and appears to return through the earth to the 
battery again ; thus completing its circuit. There 
are two distinct parts of the circuit which the 
current has to traverse — namely, the outgoing part, 
represented by the wire or conductor; and the 
return i)art, represented by the earth itself ; and 
inasmuch as these two parts must be kept distinct 
and apart throughout their length, the wire which 
is laid along the earth’s surface must be kept apart 
from the earth, to secure which the conductor is 
entirely surrounded with an insulator. In land 
lines, erected on posts overhead, the wire is sepa- 
rated or insulated from the earth by the air, wrhich 
is, when dry, the most perfect insulator known ; 
and at the points of support, contact with the 
eartli is prevented by the use of porcelain, stone- 
ware, or vulcanite ‘ insulators,’ to which the 
conducting wire is fastened. 

An insulator is a non-conducting substance, im- 
pervious, so to speak, to electricity. It is the 
theoretical antipodes of a conductor. While the 
conductor is a substance through or over wdiioli 
electricity flows freely, the insulator will neither 

— c 
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permit electricity to pass througli its mass nor over 
its surface. It can therefore be used as a means 
of confining electricity to a conductor, and pre- 
yenting it from escaping to other conductors in 
the neighbourhood. In short it can be made to 
insulate or isolate the particular conductor from 
all other conductors. Its use in a submarine 
cable is to confine the electric current to the 
conductor or wire, so that it travels along it 
from one station to the other without escaping 
to the water, and through that to the earth 
(which, as we have already said, is the neigh- 
bouring conductor, and the return part of the 
circuit) on its way. It is therefore of course 
important that there shall be no flaw in the 
insulator, and in order to protect it from strain 
and violence, it is covered with a strong guard or 
sheatlnng. This outer sheathing or protector, which 
is composed' of twisted metal strands, is purely 
mechanical. Only the conductor and the insulator 
are concerned in the electrical requirements of the 
cable. 

The conductor is invariably of copper wire, 
that metal being chosen because, next to silver, 
which is of course too expensive, it is the best 
metallic conductor of electricity. The metals, as 
distinguished from most other minerals, are 
excellent conductors of electri(iity ; that is to 
say, they oppose relatively less resistance to the 
passage of tne electric current through their 
mass. There is an economy of power in using 
a good conductor for the telegraphic line. The 
current is less weakened when the resistance to 
its passage along the line of wire is less, and 
it is therefore capable of more powerful eifects 
throughout the route, and consequently at the 
other end. The conductivity or conducting 
power of a wire increases with the tljickness 
of the wire ; and thcrelorc by taking a tliicker 
wire of a more common mctol than copper 
(such as iron), the resistance to the passage of the 
current may be made as small as when a thin j 
copper wire is employed. But it is important that 
the conductor of a submarine cable, especially of 
a long one, should he of as fine dimensions as 
possible, in order to economise insulating material 
and sheathing, and reduce the total weight of the 
finished line. Therefore the advantages in point 
of price of iron wire over copper in the first place, 
would he greatly overbalanced by the increased 
cost of insulating and sheathing it. It is of the 
greatest importance that the copper wire of the 
cable should be as pure as possible, for the slightest 
trace of arsenic or other foreign element is suffi- 
cient to hamper, in some mysterious way, tlie swift 
course of the subtle current, and very materially 
to weaken the conducting power of the wire. 

In a few cables the copper conductor has been 
made in the form of a single thick wire ; hut for the 
Bake of greater flexibility and less risk of breakage, 
it is generally made in the form of a strand of 
three or more, and frequently of seven wires ; six 
set round a central one. 'J’he wires are wound 
together in a spiral strand, and their interstices 
filled with an adhesive substance called Chatter- 
ton^s Compound, a mixture of resin, gutta-percha, 
and Stockholm tar. This compound not only 
renders the strand solid, and impervious to water, 
but also acts as an adhesive connection be- 
tween ^tlie copper conductor itself and the insu- 
lator with which it is to he coated. Bound to- 


gether with this or similar pitchy compounds, the 
; cmiductor and the insulator form a solid core 
expanding and contracting toother. 

Tlie insulator is always either of gutta-percha 
or india-rubber, hut most frequently the former; 
and it is of course essentud that there shall be no 
flaw or defect, such as an air-bubble or steam-vesi- 
cle, or hair or thread inclosed so as to deteriorate 
its insulating properties. To guard against such 
accidents, it is usual to apply a aeries of coatings 
to make up the total thickness of the insulator. 
Accordingly, when one coating has cooled, a layer 
of Chattertoii's Compound is 'applied to it, and 
auotlier coating overlaid, and so on, until the 
required amount of insulating material has been 
put on. 

Whether the insulating substance is gutta-percha 
or india-rubber, there is generally wound round it 
a serving of uii tarred hemp or jute yarn, which has 
cither been tanned or soaked in brine a preser- 
vative. This is to act as a padding or cushion for 
the iron sheathing or protector next to he applied. 
This serving is applied in the following w'ay. A 
circular disc or frame, carrying on one face a series 
of bobbins wliich hold the threads of the yam, is 
kept revolving. The core is made to pass through 
a hole in the centre of this disc, and the threads 
are wound spirally round it as the disc revolves. 

The iron wires of the sheathing, w'hich com- 
pletely inclose and cover the served core, are 
wound on by the powerful ‘cable machines^* 
whose operation is so interesting a feature in 
a visit to a cable factory. The great revolving 
disc, seven or eight feet in diameter, is set roujid 
with iron bobbins filled with the iron sheathing 
wires. These bobbins are suspended on the face 
of the disc, so that as the disc revolves they 
always preserve their fixed position witli respect 
to the earth. In this way tlie wires themselves 
are not twisted round their own axes as they 
I are laid on the core. These wires are generally 
of the best homogeneous iron wire, that is, a 
wire intermediate in quality between iron and 
steel, and uniting some of the toughness of the 
former to the streiiglli of the latter. They are 
sometimes themselves covered with a serving of 
the best tarred Manilla bemp ; sometimes laid on 
in single wires abutting against each other, so as to 
form a smooth and complete Ciising for the cable ; 
and sometimes they are applied in strands of three 
wires, each abutting against each other, TJie 
composite sheathing of hemp and iron is usually 
applied to the deep-sea portion of a cable where, 
in laying, a union of lightness and strength is 
demanded, and where, when once laid, the cable is 
not likely to be molested. The single-wire sheath- 
ing is ajiplied to cables to be laid in shallower 
depths, such as coast-Avaters; and the heavy-strand 
sheathing is for protecting the cable in anchorages 
and on sea-beaches. The light-sheathed cable is 
called ‘main’ or ‘deep-sea cable the medium is 
culled ‘intermediate and the beavy-sbeathed cable 
is called ‘ shore-end.’ There is seldom more of the 
last than ten or twelve miles, to carry the cable 
well out of reach of the abrasion of storm-shifted 
boulders and coast anchorage. The intermediate 
usually extends until deep water has been reached, 
where the deep-sea portion takes its place. These 
three types of cable are connected together by 
‘taper pieces.* The core is of course uniform 
throughout the entire length of the cable ; but the 
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taper pieces serve to connect the (Meient types of 
sheathing artistically and soundly witii each other. 
The intermediate cable generally has its sheathing 
wires covered with a serving of mineral pitch, 
silica, and hemp of a coarse quality, in order to 
ward off as long as possible the dissolving action 
of the sea- water. 

The cable being thus finished at the manufac- 
tory, it is coiled mto large iron tanks, and there 
immersed in brine until it is shipped for transport 
and laying. 

All the materials of a submarine cable are 
carefully watched and tested — the iron wire, for 
stretching, twisting, and breaking stress, and the | 
core for all its electric properties. The special 
properties of every knot or mile of the core are 
chronicled, so that a complete account of every 
part of the cable is preserved during its pro^e^ 
of manufacture. And after it is made, it is 
tested etectrically every day, to see that no 
change takes place in its electric qualities. 
These electric tests are three in number : For 
resistance — the resistance of the copper wire to the 
passage of the current. For inductive capacity 
— the amount of charge or quantity of electricity 
which the cable will take up. For imulation 
resistance — the insulating power of the gutta- 
percha coating. 

These tests are made by direct comparison with 
units, just as bodies are weighed by comparison 
with a pound or unit of weight. The unit of 
electric resistance is the ohm; so called after the 
celebrated German physicist and electrician Ohm. 
The ohm is the resistance of a certain length of 
platinum-silver wire determined by a Committee 
of the British Association. Multiples of the ohm 
are readily obtained, and these are arranged and 
made up into what arc called resistance-boxes — the 
practical tool of the electrician. A resistance-box 
usually contains coils of platinum-silver wire of 
from five thousand ohms downwards to single ohms 
or fractions of an ohm. It is wdth this finely 
graduated tool tliat the electrician compares the 
resistance, or in other words ascertains the con- 
ducting power of the cable. 

The unit of measurement of i\\Q insiilaiion resist- 
ance of the cable is a very liigh multiple of the 
ohm, called the virr/-ohm or million-ohms ; for 
inasmuch as the insulator is, technically speaking, 
a non-conductor, its office is to exercise the 
necessary resistance to the escape of the current. 
The unit for capacity is called a micro-farad 
or millionth part of the Farad, which derives 
its name from Faraday, and represents a certain 
quantity of electricity. The practical tool for 
the micro-farad is a contrivance called a con- 
denser, a description of which, without the aid 
of drawings, would he too technical for our 
readers. A submarine cable is itse.lf, however, 
a particular form of such a condenser. The 
copper -wire is one of the opposed conductors, 
the sheathing, earth, and sea-water form the 
other, and these ai*e separated from each other 
by the insulating coating of gutta-perchu. It is a 
cuiicus fact that when a charge of electricity is 
communicated to the copper wire of a cable, 
it induces a charge of an opposite kind in the 
earth outside.. This inductive property of an 
insulated wdre contiguous to the earth has all 
important bearing on practical telegraphy ; for 
inasmuch as the communicated charge and the 


induced charge attract each other, the tomer 
travels less swiftly along the wire ; it is held back, 
as it were, by the retarding influence of the earth’s 
induced charge ; or in other words a tendency 
to ooze out of the cable instead of travelling 
uninterruptedly to the other end. It is of con- 
sequence, therefore, to ascertain the inductive 
capacity of a cable ; as the less it is, the greater 
will the speed of signalling be. 

The resistances and capacity of a cable are 
usually tested, according to the standards of resist- 
ance and caipacity — that is, with the ohm, meg-ohm, 
and micro-farad — by measuring the strength of an 
electric current passing through the cable, by 
means of an instrument called the galvanometer, 
or current measurer. Its principle depends upon 
1 the fact, discovered by Oersted, the famous Copen- 
hagen philosopher, that when a current is sent 
along a wire in the neighbourhood of a freely 
suspended magnetic needle, the needle will be 
dellectcd into a new position, and this position 
will be to right or to left according as the current 
of one kind or the other is sent through the 
wire. Moreover, the amount of deflection will 
be directly proportional to the strength of the 
current. This great discovery, which gave an 
incalculably great impetus to the progress of the 
telegraph, is the theoretical basis of the galvano- 
meter. One form of this instrument, used to test 
submarine cables, is called the ‘ reflecting galvano- 
meter,' and is the invention of Sir WiUiam Thom- 
son. The wire through which the current to be 
measured is made to pass, consists of a great many 
turns of silk-covered or insulated copper of a very 
fine gauge, forming a hollow coil, in the heart of 
which a very diminutive magnetic needle is sus- 
pended by a gossamer-like filament of floss silk. 
This magnet (or magnets, for there are generally 
more than one) carries a tiny circular mirror, the 
\\hole arrangement of magnets and mirror being 
no longer than ( ZI ). A beam of light is thrown 
from a lamp in front on to the mirror, and reflected 
hack again on to a graduated pasteboard scale. 
When the current to be measured is sent through- 
out the coiled wire surrounding the magnets, they 
are turned horizontally on their former position, 
and the mirror is inclined round with them, so 
that the reflected beam of light is moved along 
the scale, the distance to which it is moved being 
a measure of the current strength. 

Now when the current from a given battery or 
source of electricity is made to pass through wires 
of different resistances, the strength of the current 
which will pass through these wires can be made 
a measure of their resistances ; and therefore, when 
the current from a particular battery is sent 
thiough the conductor of the cable or to test 
the insulator, and in each case measured by the 
galvanometer, and compared with the current 
from the same source which will flow through the 
units of comparison, the copper resistance and 
insulation resistance can be obtained. 

In a somewhat similar way the capacity — the 
amount of electricity which a cable will take — is 
compared with the capacity of a standard con- 
denser or measure of capacity. The opposite plates 
or sheets of tlie condenser are charged by a par- 
ticular battery ; and as these charges are eager to 
flow into each other and unite, but are held apart by • 
the insulator, they may be allowed to do so through 
a wire or other conductor. The discharge of tlie i 
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opposite electricities into one another sets up a 
short powerful current in this wire, and its strcnf^th 
is proportional to the quantity of electricity dis- 
charged ; that is, to the capacity of the condenser. 
If the (jbil of the galvanometer be substituted for 
this discharging wire, the strength of this discharge 
will be measuied by the deflection of the gleam of 
light on the scale. By charging alternately, there- 
fore, the condenser and the cable from the same 
battery, and observing their respective discharges 
by means of the galvanometer, the capacities of 
the cable and condenser arc compared. 

The speed of signalling through a submarine 
cable, that is to say the number of words per 
minute that can be transmitted through it, varies 
with the resistance of its conductor, its inductive 
capacity, and its length ; and it is by a considera- 
tion of these properties, together with weight and 
cost of maierij^l, that its form and dimensions are 
designed ; and on this interesting subject we may 
have a few words to say in a future paper. 


LIFE IN ST KILDA 

FIRST PAPER. 

For the following interesting account of the island 
of St Kilda, we are indebteil to Mr J. Sands, a 
gentleman who Inis more than once visited the 
rock, and who upon one occasion was detained 
there for several months by stress of weather. As 
will be seen by his narrative — the first portion of 
which we now offer to our readers— he utilised his 
opportunities for observing not only the manners 
and customs of the natives, but many curious facts 
connected with the natural history iind even the 
archajology of the islet. Witli these few words of 
preface, ive leave Mr Sands to tell his story. 

Far out in the Atlantic — forty-nine miles west 
from Obe in the Sound of Harris, and forty- 
three from Shillay in the Outer Hebrides — 
there is a group of islands, evidently of vol- 
canic origin, the largest of which, called lILrta 
by the inhabitants, and St Kilda by strangers, 
contains a small community who speak (laelic 
only, and have all Highland names. This island, 
TThich is about three miles long by two broad, 
is bounded on the north-east and south-west by 
enormous precipices that rise like w’alls out of the 
sea. These cliffs are frequented by vast numbers 
of sea-fowl ; by puffins, cormorants, guillemots, 
auks, and other birds. A species of gull called 
the fulmar also abounds, and is of great value 
to the inhabitants, who salt the flesh for food 
in winter and sell the oil and feath^u’s. St Kilda 
is the only island in Greiit Britain where that 
bird breeds. About three miles to the north- 
east of St Kilda is an island called Boreray, wliich 
is the great resort of solan-geese, which also 
frequent the stacks or isolated rocks adjacent. 

The population of St Kilda numbers at present 
seventy-five souls. It was considerably larger 
some two centuries ago. Where the community 
originally came from no one knows. Their early 
history is lost in darkness ; but it can be traced 
b^k to the fourteenth century. In 1697 IMartin 
visited the island, and wrote a quaint but faithful 
account of it. At present there is no reguhir com- 
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munication between St Kilda and any other place 
except a boat called ‘ tlje smack,’ 'which is sent 
out by the proprietor (MacLeod of MacLeod) twice 


a year — ndmely in summer and autumn, to col- 
lect the rents, to carry away the produce, and to 
furnish supplies. Some bold yachtsman generally 
pays the island a hurried visit about the end of 
summer ; but as the anchorage is dangerous, he 
seldom or never remains more than two or three 
hours. Some of the natives have been as far as 
Lewis, Harris, and Uist, and surprise the others 
with tales of the wonders they have seen in those 
distant places; a man with a wooden, leg having 
apparently created the greatest interest. But the 
majority have never been farther than Boreray. 
No people can be more isolated or less indebted 
to their neighbours for example or instruction in 
the ways of civilised life. Notwithstanding this, 
it Avill be difficult to find a better-behaved com- 
munity — one more pious, sober, industrious, polite, 
and hospitable. 

I had always a great desire to see this Ultima 
Thule, and in 1875 the proprietor’s factor agreed to 
give me a passage in his smack to the island. On 
the 3d of June I landed, and at my own desire 
was left behind when tlie smack sailed from the 
bay on the 6th. 1 remained on St Kilda about 
seven wrecks, and passed the time in rambling 
about the island, trying to learn Gaelic, making 
excursions to the other islands in the boats along 
w^ith the natives, and in visiting them in their 
homes. I lived in a house by myself and cooked 
my own food. 1 had a set of bagpipes w’ith me 
and a ffute, and when threatened with melan- 
choly cheered myself with a tune on these instru- 
ments. 1 bought some biscuits, oatmeal, &c., and 
a sheep or two, and the women kept me supplied 
gratis w'ith turf for my fire. At tlie end of seven 
weeks the yacht Crusader came into the hay, the 
owner of which kindly gave me a passage to 
Greenock. Before J left St JCilda I had an 
j opportunity of seeing how tlie trade w^as con- 
ducted — the low prices which tlio poor people 
received for tludv produce, and the high prices 
they were obliged to pay for their supplic.s, and I 
felt no little symjiatliy for them. Animated with 
a desire to better their condition and assimilate 
themselves with their more fortunate brethren 
of the mainland, they reipiested me several times 
to try to get them a boat large enough to carry 
a crew and cargo to Harris, where they might 
carry on their trade on more jirofitahle terms than 
wutli the i>roprietor. On my return home 1 got 
a boat built for them, and started a subscrip- 
tion to pay for her, I further resolved to go out 
in her myself, so as to see her safely delivered to 
the people, and to give them a little enlightenment 
as to the luices of commodities in the outer world. 

On the 30th May 1876 I arrived at Lochgilphead 
to get possession of the boat, ivhich seemed suitable 
for the purjiose ; and by the kind assistance of 
Messrs Hutcheson, the well-known ship-owners, 1 
reached Stornoway, en route for St Kilda, in safety. 

1 remained in Stornoway weather-bound until 
the 12Lh June, and whilst waiting for a fair wind 
to continue our voyage westward, let me narrate a 
mysterious occurrence, bearing on my narrative, 
that took place some years ago. 

In the month of April 1864 a boat left St 
Kilda for Stornoway with a woman and seven 
men on board. E\'cry man liad a chest, and the 
woman a small box ; and they took provisions with 
them, and some salt-hsh ami home-spun cloth to 
pay expenses. The islanders went up the hill 
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called Oswald or Osimhal and watched the boat 
for several hours. All seemed well The woman 
in the boat intended to visit some relations at 
Loch Inver. 

On a Sunday about a month afterwards, three 
London smacks entered the bay and brought the 
news that the boat was lost near Lewis with 
all on board. Never doubting the truth of the 
intelligence, the inhabitants gave vent to their 
grief without restraint. The three skippers came j 
on shore and beguiled the time by playing quoits 
with flat stones, and when they witnessed the 
agitation of the bereaved St Kildans, they jeered in 
mockery. There was no minister on the island at 
the time, but a probationer called Kennedy filled 
the office. Although he understood English as well 
as Gaelic, ho never thought of taking a note of 
tlie names of the smacks. The St Kildans say the 
crews belonged to London, but that one man could 
iipeah Gaelic. Some time afterwards some of the 
clothes of the missing men, torn as if in a scuffle, 
were brought to St Kilda by the then factor, and 
were said to have been found in a cave at Lewis. 
The peo])le got gradually resigned to their fate, 
although 1 heard them on my first visit declare that 
they bedieved the lost crew had been murdered. 
But I thought at the time that this was a prepos- 
tcrous suspicion, which could only be entertained 
by people living jn solitude and ignorant of the 
world outside. But strange to relate I was told 
by Mr Maclver, banker in Stornoway, that a letter 
had been received from a linn in the Transvaal 
Kepublic, by the minister of Harris, stating that 
Donald MacKinnon, one of the lost crew, had 
just died at Pilgrim’s Best, Lyclenburg ( Tolcl-ficlds, 
of a fever, and had leJt property to the amount 
of t^lirty-8e^’eu pounds. On my exjiressing a 
suspicion that the strange story might be untrue, 
Mr Maclvcr informed me that the money had 
actually been lodged with him. 

Why Donald MacKinnon had never written to 
St Kilda to inform his father and other relatives of 
his fate, is a mystery that none can fathom. But 
if he was preserved, it is possible that some others 
of the missing crew may have been saved too. 

I may mention that Sir John MacLeod, then 
proprietor of St Kilda, caused an inquiry to be 
made at Lewis at the time the boat ^vas lost ; but 
without eliciting any information. 

At Stornoway, 1 was introduced to Captain 
Macdonald of the fishery cruiser Vigilant, and 
hospitably entertained in that smart vessel. lie 
seemed desirous to give me a convoy to St Kilda ; 
but the Board, to wdiom I applied, declined to 
allow him to leave his station. On the 12th June, 
however, he took me on board and my boat in 
tow, and conveyed us to the island of Scalpa, 
where I abode for several days in the house of Mr 
Campbell, the chief man of the island, who treated 
me with true Highland hospitality. Mr Campbell’s 
house stands on the site of one recently demolished, 
in which Prince Charlie found shelter when hiding 
from his enemies. A stone above the door bearing 
an inscription in Gaelic, records the fact. In one 
of the cottages in Scalpa I saw about a dozen 
girls thickening blankets ; this they did by tossing 
them about upon a broad board. One of the girls 
sung a Gaelic song, whilst the others joined in the 
chorus. On my entering the room the songstress 
cleverly composed a verse about me. I was much 
interested with this ancient Highland custom. 


The land in Scalpa is poor and boggy ; but some 
of the people are fine specimens of humanity- 
good-looking and polite. Some of them expressed 
an opinion that the island was over-populated, 
which I am afraid is the case, although I should be 
sorry to see such men leave the country. On the 
17th, the Vigilant, which had returned to Storno- 
way, again called at Scalpa, and took me and mjr 
boat on to Obe in the Sound of Harris. The navi- 
gation of these straits is considered very difficult; 
but Captain Macdonald, as if to display his seaman- 
ship, ran down the Sound and then tacked up 
again without fear, and in a manner that excited 
my admiration. 1 had never seen a smarter vessel 
or seaman. 

At Obe I found the factor’s smack lying weather- 
bound. Here also I saw two St Kildan women 
who had come to Harris nine months previously, 
and were yearning to be home again, never having 
heard from their husbands since they left. On the 
18th the Vigilant returned to Stornoway. 

At Obe I engaged two men to woik the boat to 
St Kilda, agreeing to pay them eight pounds for 
the trip, but stipulating that when the boat reached 
the bay they were to have no further claim upon 
me. This seems a large sum ; but for all I knew 
they might have had to live for weeks in the 
island without a chance of returning. However, 
they arranged with the smack’s skipper (an eM 
friend) for a return passage ; and on the 21st, at 
seven in the morning, we sot sail — two men and 
myself in the new boat, a rope connecting us with 
the smack. When about half-way St Kilda was 
descried on the western horizon — ‘ suspected more 
than seen,’ for though the day was bright and 
sunny a thick' haze obscured the distance. Wo 
reached the island about five in the evening, 
and separating from the smack, cast our anchor 
near the shore. Soon a crowd began to gather 
oil the rocks, but they did not seem in a hurry to 
launch their boat. I observed one of the women 
who had come with the smack standing on deck 
and holding up her infant (born during her absence 
from St Kilda) in a triumphant manner, although 
she was too distant to be seen from the shore. At 
length a boat is pushed off and pulls tow-ards us ; 
the crew stare doubtfully at me, and then, as they 
come alongside, repeat my name and grasp my 
hand. I and the two men who had come witn 
me jump into the shore-boat, and .are landed on the 
rocky bank amidst a crowd of men and women. 
But whilst I am busy shaking hands with this old 
friend and that, one of the Harris men suddenly 
discloses the story about the lost boat and Donald 
MacKinnon, .and in a moment all is confusion, 
grief, and amazement. Women squat upon the 
ground and chant their lamentations ; and men 
stand with open mouths and eyes and mutter 
observations in Gaelic on the wonderful news. 

The boat goes off’ to the smack and brings the 
two women on shore, where they are received with 
conjugal kisses. Ten months had lapsed from 
the receipt in Harris of the letter from iarica until 
its arrival in St Kilda — although the one place is 
visible from the other in a clear day. 

I must now try to describe the village. It 
is built on a comparatively level' piece of ground 
about twenty feet above the sea, at the foot of 
steep hills, has a southerly exposure, and consists of 
nineteen cottages, arranged like a crescent. They ^ 
are plainly built and roofed with zinc. They were 
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erected about fourteen years ago. But tbe old 
huts in which the people formerly dwelt still 
stand, and are picturesque structures. The walls 
of these are double, witn turf packed in between. 
They are built without lime, and are thatched 
with straw, held down by ropes of the same 
material attached to stones. They are said to 
have been very warm and comfortable. In some 
of them are beds in tbe wall, accessible by a 
hole like the mouth of a baker’s oven. These 
huts are now used as cow-houses, barns, and 
cellars, and arc similar to the houses in Lewis, 
Harris, and other islands of the Hebrides. I 
include the manse or parsonage in the above 
number, although it is rather better built. At 
the back of it stands the church, a modem 
and ugly building. The plan of the village was 
until lately like the framework of a boy’s kite; 
but tbe staff is noW gone, and the bow alone 
remains. In front of tlie village and between it 
and the sea, is a patch of arable ground of about 
fifteen or twenty acres in extent, divided into lots. 
There are also patches of arable ground behind 
the village. The whole is inclosed by a massive 
dry stone wall, to keep off cattle. But what clnefiy 
excites the attention and wonder of the stranger 
is the , immense number of small houses every- 
where to be seen around the village and clustered 
all over the island, up even to the summit of the 
hills. These are called clretariy and arc used 
as storehouses for turf and grass. They are called 
pyramids by IVIartin. In general they are built so 
narrow that single stones can be laid from one 
wall to the gtlior to form the roof. Some of these 
primitive structures are said to be ancient ; but I 
have seen others erected on exactly the same 
system, for architecture has not changed in St Kilda, 
as in other places. Behind the village the sleej) 
hills rise to a considerable height, Coiinagher being 
one thousand three hundred feet above the sea. 
The bay or loch is open on the south-east. It is 
sheltered on the south-west by a long craggy 
island called the Dun. 

On the 24th, the factor’s smack left for Dun- 
vegan. Before going on board he presented a 
document to the men, who were all assembled on 
the shore, and requested them to sign it. He 
made no objection to their trying to go to Hams 
in the new boat ; but be wanted to know if they 
wished the proprietor to send supplies as usual. 
The men seemed resolved to make use of the new 
boat ; but were persuaded by the minister to sign 
the paper. I was not pleased at this transaction, 
for although the boat W'as found very useful in 
making trips to the other islands for birds, she 
was procured for the express purpose of enabling 
the people to trade with Harris. When they had 
signed the paper, which bound them still to con- 
tinue their transactions with the factor, my object 
was in a measure fru-strated, and the islanders had 
no alternative but that of still relying upon the 
smack for their autumn supply of oatmeal and 
other articles from the mainland. 

For a few days I took lodgings in one of the 
cottages ; but afterwards I got a house to myself, 
and cooked my own food. 

^ On the 29th of June I went with a party of 
eighteen men and boys in the new boat to the 
> island of Boreray. All the men but two, who 
W'pe left to take charge of the boat, ascended the 
cliffs, and I was tempted to go along with them. 


With the end of a rope round my waist, held by 
a man who preceded me, I clambered up such 
paths as one may see in a nightmare. I thought 
it best not to look too far ahead, but to keep my 
attention fixed on the ground at my feet. Some- 
times I was indebted to my guide for a pull up 
some difficult bit ; and I succeeded in reaching the 
top. The height was probably eight hundred feet 
— the highest rocks on this island being over a 
thousand. Some of tbe cliffs were white with 
solan-geese. All the men dispersed and descended 
the cliffs to catch fulmars, ana I w'as left in charge 
of a youth called Galium Ikag, or Little Malcolm, 
wdio will retain the same name although he grows 
to six feet. 

It is the custom of the St Kildans to send 
a party of young women to this island eveiy 
year to catch puffins for the sake of the feathers. 
During my first visit I had gone with such a party 
to Boreray, and saw them at work. Eearing their 
young in holes in the turf, these curious birds 
^called Tammie Norm in some places) require 
aodging to get at, and great care in handling, 
as their bite is very severe. Being acquainted 
w'ith their habits, the w’omcii take dogs w^ith 
them, w'hich are taught to alarm the puffins 
and to catch them ns they flutter out of tlieir 
holes. The girls also place hair-ropes on the 
ground, held down at the ends by stones. Nooses 
of horse-hair are affixed to the rope, into which 
the birds (which frequent this island in incre- 
dible numbers) push their feet. In this w^ay some 
of the girls catctli as many as four or five hundred 
pufiins in a day. The young women remain about 
three weeks on the island, all alone by themselves. 
They work until they drop asleep. Every one 
take.s her Gaelic Bible with her, for all can read 
with case. They sleep in the clothes they wear 
during the day. On my second visit to this island, 
I took a glance at tlie houses in which these bird- 
catchers reside. They are three in number, and 
are covered outside with earth and turf, and look 
like grassy hillocks. One of them is fifteen feet 
long by six feet wide. It is six and a half feet 
high at the hearth, which is close to the door. 
A semicircular stone seat runs round the hearth. 
The rest of the floor is raised a foot higher, 
and is used as a bed. The door is about two 
and a half feet high, and has to be entered on 
hands and knees. These houses are built on the 
same plan as the clcetan^ but are covered outside 
w’ith earth and turf for the sake of warmth. 

A house of the bee-hive type, described by Martin 
and Macaulay, formerly stood on this island ; but to 
my great regret it has been demolished within the 
memory of man. It was inhabited by a hermit 
called Stallir. The people have several traditionanr 
tales about this house. When I had seen all 
that was to be seen, 1 grew tired sitting on the 
top of the cliff, and ventured to descend without 
assistance. Callum Beag tried to remonstrate, but 
I persisted, and fortunately succeeded in reaching 
the boat below. I had begun to be familiar with 
great heights, for it is all a matter of custom. 
In a short time all the men were seen descending 
the cliffs laden with fulmars ; and hoisting our lug- 
sail and jib we returned to St Kilda. 

One day shortly after my arrival an old man 
happening to be up the lull at the back of the 
village descried what he imagined to be two 
marks cut on the turf on the top of Boreray. A 
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party of men, it is necessary to explain, had 
gone to that island about a fortnight before 
to •pluck the sheep which are kept there, for 
shears are as yet unknown in St Kilda. He came 
clown in great distress, and communicated the 
intelligence to the rest of the people, who, to my 
surprise, were thrown into a state of consternation. 
The women seated themselves on the ground and 
chanted lamentations. On inquiring the reason, I 
was informed that a system of telegraphy had been 
long established in St Kilda, and that two marks 
cut in tlie turf in Boreray signified that one or 
more of the party were sick or dead, and that a 
boat was wanted immediately. I went up the 
hill, and with a glass discovered that one of the 
marks was a number of men building a elect. I 
ex])lained this to some of the people who had 
followed me, but failed to convince them lor a 
time. In the ' evening, however, when the boat 
returned from Boreray with the plucking-party all 
well, the sceptics acknowledged with joylul smiles 
that my glass was better than their eyes. 

THE LUDICBQUS. 

It would appear that the human memory is more 
releutive of the grotesque and ludicrous, whether 
moral or physical, than of the sublime and beauti- 
ful in nature, the graver incidents of life or the 
loftier mental experiences. AVe recall with realistic 
distinctness every object whose saliency lias con- 
sisted in pleasing distortion, and every event that 
has in any way appealed to our sense of humour ; 
Avliile we may reproduce but faintly the impres- 
sions received from the contemplation of the 
highest works of art, the most perfect landscape, 
or the ordinary vicissitudes of the world. In 
every-day language, this is largely accounted for 
by the force with which the exception to any 
given rule, the aberration from ordinary courses 
of action, and tlie departure from universally 
accepted principles, arrest our attention in virtue 
of their rarity. This of course applies to many 
other classes of phenomena besides the odd, the 
distorted, the whimsical, or the ridiculous; but 
tlie human mind, strange though it seems, has 
undoubtedly a greater facility for the reception 
and reproduction of these than of any other. 

If wo deliberately cast back in our minds for 
the images of our early playmates and school- 
fellows, we observe that the first to present them- 
selves, as a rule, are those possessing some marked 
peculiarities, and that those peculiarities are the 
centre-points of the pictures. Ordinary faces and 
physiques, even of those near and dear to us, 
shew but dimly on memory’s canvas ; but a 
squint, a lisp, a burr, freckles, ungainliness, or 
oddity of manner, has stamped there the images 
of comparative strangers with indelible clearness ; 
and the blemishes which produce these results 
arc themselves not only plainly delineated, but 
frequently exaggerated. Again, if we permit the 
mind to revert unrestrainedly to the events of child- 
hood, the earliest to suggest themselves are, almost 
invariably, those which have exorcised our risible 
faculties or sense of the absurd — the laughable 
scrapes, odd predicaments, amusing exploits of our- 
selves or others, are the things remembered of our 
youth. The recollections of any two men of mid^e 
age with regard to their common school-days teem 
with whimsical anecdotes, to the almost tot^ 


extinguishing of other things. This experience 
may pe termed universal, and suggests *the curious 
question : To what extent should we be at all able, 
if devoid of the sense of humour, to recall the 
companions and incidents of our childhood and 
youth ? 

Let us look at our subject from another point of 
view. What do we find on attempting to recall 
our knowledge of ‘the men of all times,’ whose 
biographies we have read ? We cast our net, as it 
were, into the pool of our recollections — say, for 
example, regarding a Napoleon, a Newton, or a 
Columbus. The result is significant. Beyond au 
imperfect conception of the scope and lesson of 
their lives, nine out of ten fairly intelligent people 
will succeed in landing only a few trifles in the 
shape of anecdotes, physical peculiarities, or amus- 
ing idiosyncrasies. The first was the ambitious 
disturber of Europe ; the second, a pthilosopher ; 
the last, discovered America. In addition — what ? 
Why, Napoleon was fond of snuff, which he 
carried loose in his waistcoat pocket, and was 
called ‘the Little Corporal.’ The expounder of the 
law of gravitation on one occasion used his sweet- 
heart’s finger as a tobacco-stopper. And the pri- 
vate life of Columbus is epitomised in the apocry- 
phal story of making an egg stand on end. Popu- 
larly, the portraits of heroes and notabilities 
are distincit in proportion to the number and sali- 
ency of their blemishes. (Who can forget the wen 
on Cromwell’s nose ?) On the other hand, their 
hopes, their loves, their sorrows, their great Hfe- 
purposes, their very identities, are held together 
ill the minds of the masses by the force of associa- 
tion -with trivial and adventitious circumstances. 
It is an odd but not necessarily a humiliating 
reflection; for the mind that can find ‘good in all 
things ’ will see in it a most wise and important 
provision in our mental economy. 

The simplest and best known rule in the BO- 
callcd .art ot Miiemonics is, naturally enough, based 
upon a recognition of the facility with which any- 
thing connected with the grotesque, absurd, or 
whimsical may be recalled. Dates, statistics, 
names, &c. are taken into the memory along with 
some catch- word or ludicrous expression, and are 
by that means reproducible almost at will. We are 
not prepared to say in how far such a rule is in 
the long-run beneficial or injurious to the natural 
memory, nor to decide to what extent thus delibe- 
rately burdening the mind with a host of distorted 
conceptions goes to counterbalance the immediate 
advantages sought. It is suflicient for our present 
purpose that its application is illustrative of what 
we have said. 

The deliberate action of the mind, dictated by 
this rule, in seeking the aid of whimsicalities as 
the milestones and finger-posts of memory, is not 
only sanctioned (as we have said) by the recognition 
of one of its inherent properties, but by the most 
unmistakable precedents in its own natural opera- 
tion. Surnames which do not owe their origin 
to the professions of those who first assumed 
them, or to modifications of Christian names, 
partoke largely of the humorous in their concep- 
tion, as we ^ve shewn in former articles on 
Names in this Journal They ore, in fact, epi- 
grammatic. Doubtless, among races in which tne 
susceptibility to humour is very subordinate to 
other sensibilities, these epigram-names will em- 
body less of that element ; but even amongst the 
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gravest tribes of North American Indians, and the 
nielaucholy races of Eastern Asia, secondary titles 
are in common use for ordinary and familiar 
occasions, answering exactly to our own idea of 
nicknames. Amongst ourselves the coinage of 
surnames has long ^o been completed and in full 
circulation, their original meanings having now no 
force or application to the persons bearing them. 
Even nicknames have almost disappeared from 
polite literature and society with the increasing 
sensitiveness of the age. The art of ‘smashing* in 
the matter of names, iiowcver, still lingers in the 
nursery and the playground, as well as in the 
inner circles of family life generally ; and if we 
cast an observing glance down tlie social scale, we 
shall find the practice more and more widely 
obtaining, luitil, amongst the rural population 
and the operatives of Lancashire and the Black 
Country, we find it absolutely universal. In the 
latter locality,' indeed, the inapplicability of 
authorised surnames has led to their total disuse. 
We read some years ago a Report from au oilicial 
source, in which it was circumstantially stated that 
many of the j)acldlers, nailers, and others had 
utterly forgotten their original or baptismal name, 
being invariably addressed and known by a solri' 
guety which hit off some wliimsical ])eculiarity of 
person or character. We ourselves have a livedy 
recollection of a woman in the neighbourhood of 
Bilston to whom her own husband s real name was 
so unfamiliar that she entirely failed to recognise 
it when we questioned her regarding liiin. 

Scottish literature, and that of England wdiich in 
point of national progress corresponds to it, owe 
much of their vigour and onjoyableness to the 
quaintness of the counterfeit nomenclature with 
which they abound ; and at the same time indicate 
the prevalence of epigram malic humorous names 
in the age w'hich produced them. One of our 
finest ballads indeed — The Blithesome Bridal — is 
little other tlian a catalogue of trenchant nick- 
names : * Will w’i’ tlie meikle mou,’ ‘ Bow-legged 
Robbie,* ‘Thumbless Katie,’ ‘ Blouckie-faced Wat 
i’ the mill and so on. 

If then the human mind has not only an 
exceptional facility for the reproduction of 'whim- 
sicalities, but a significant tendency to seek for 
and employ these as aids to the memory of more 
serious but less salient things, how shall we 
estimate the. mnemonic value of the sense of the 
ludicrous ? We have no desire, even if sjiace would 
permit, to treat the inquiry exhaustively ; but 
may point out one or two of the lea<ling facts on 
which so curious an investigation might be based, 
and one or two reflections wdiich the subject imme- 
diately suggests. 

First, then, it is a well-established truth that 
the barbarous races w'hich have proved totally 
unsusceptible of civilisation are those which are 
utterly or almost utterly devoid of the sense of 
humour: exemplified in the aborigines of Australia 
and the Indians of the West ; while on the other 
hand the Negro, endowed with the most whimsical 
of fancies, has, though steeped in barbarism, the 
latent germ of intellectual and moral process. 
Secondly, among the so-callcd civilised branches 
of the human family, the Caucasian, with its rich 
vein of humour, its hearty power of laughter, and 
its deftness in extracting from every condition of 
things the elixir of fun, stands in unapproachable 
jsnperiority. Lastly, to those whose observation of 


national character bos been sufficiently minute and 
varied, it will be equally clear that those European 
l^oples w'^hich have the finest and deepest apprecia- 
tion of the quaint and ludicrous (entirely distinct 
from wit), have also the greatest staying power 
intellectually and morally, and the largest possi- 
bility of development. 

It would seem a fair inference from these facts 
alone, had we not already indicated it, that it is 
man’s moral nature which benefits most largely by 
the presence in the mental economy of a sense of 
the ludicrous. The saying, ‘ Beware of lum who 
cannot laugh/ is a pithy but conclusive commentar3\ 
All that is fairest in human life ; all that is best and 
brightest in our earthly lot ; the tender memories 
of childhood ; the generous ties of friendship ; the 
various symj)athics which constitute the history of 
our inner selves, are rendered vivid and operative 
for our liighest culture by the action of the simple 
yet unique mnemonic law w’hich we have thus 
imperfectly examiiictl. 


SISTERS. 

The day had gone as fades a dream ; 

Tho night had eome and rain fell fast ; 

W'hile o’er il)c black and sluggish stream 
Cold blew the wailing blast. 

In pensive mood I idly raised 

Tho curtain from the rain-splashed glass, 

And as into the street I gazed, 

I saw two wojtmn pass. 

One shivering with tho hitter cold, 
tier garments heavy with the rain, 

Limped by with features wan and old, 

Deep furrowed by slmrp pain. 

A child in form, a child in years ; 

But from her piteous pallid fae<', 

The weariness of life with tears 
Had washed all childlike grace. 

And as .she passed me faint and wealc, 

J heard her slowly say, as though 
With throbbing heart about to break : 

‘ “Move on !” Where shall I go ?’ 

The other, who on furs reclined, 

In brougham was driven to the play ; 

No thought w'ithiii her vacant mind 
Of those in rags that day : 

With unmoved lieart and idle stare, 
ras.sed by tlie beggar in the street. 

Who lifted np her hands in prayer 
Iconic charity to meet. 

Both vanished in the murky n'ght : 

The outcast on a step to die ; 

The lady to a scene of light, 

Where Joy alone did sigh. 

But angels .<uiw amid her hair 
What was by human eyes unseen ; 

The grass that grows on graves was there, 

With leaves of ghastly green.. 

And though her diamonds flashed the light 
Ul)on the flatterers gathered near, 

The outcast’s brow had gem more bright — 

An angel’s pitying tear. 
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THE TWELFTH RIG. 

IN SIX CIIArTKRS. 

CnAPTril 1.— THE CHARM SCGGESTED. 

In a cerlaiii district of Ireland, at the foot of a tall 
mountain, and wcdl sheltered from the wind, stood 
the comfortuhle farm-house of Patrick Daly, who, 
though not much raised ahovc that class, so nume- 
rous in Ireland, called small farmers, had by thrift 
and industry, aided no doubt by good fortune, 
attained to a position of some consideration, and 
was accounted a wealthy man in the neighbour- 
hood. llis farm was well stocked and his barns 
well tilled. 

The dwelling was a long low building, substan- 
tial and roomy, idanted in front with some fine 
trees, among Avhich the scarlet berries of the 
mountaiu-ash peeped forth, giving to the place 
a picturesque as well as comfortable air. 

One source of Daly's wealth above others might 
perhaps be found in the fact that, beyond a 
daughter, he had no family. His wife had been 
dead many years ; and this only daughter, now 
caged nineteen, ruled all within the liousc, not ex- 
cepting her father. As the farm would be her 
undivided property, and it was known besides 
that Daly i)aid occasional visits to a certain bank 
in the nearest town, she was looked upon as a 
great heiress. Be that as it might, she was reckoned 
the loveliest girl in that part of tlie country. 

On a mellow October afternoon, Eliza stood in 
the garden before her father's house engaged in 
lopping off branches from the mountain-ash trees. 
The finest and richest with berries were those she 
selected: as if they were destined for some festive 
occasion. The garden still presented a very plea- 
sant appearance, though November was almost at 
hand; but the season had been a particularly 
mild one, and few signs of winter were yet apparent. 

As Eliza stood thus, her head thrown back, the 
light straw-hat she wore fallen over her shoulders, 
and displaying the glossy coils of her raven hair, 
she made a charming picture. She had placed 
some of the crimson berries in her bosom and hair, 
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and they became admirably her rich, sparkling 
brunette beauty. Had slie arranged them so 
bewitchingly with any reference to some one who 
might chance to pass that way ? 

‘Good-evening, Miss Daly,' said a voice at the 
gate ; but it was the cracked tone of an old 
woman. 

Eliza advanced, her arms laden with branches. 

An old woman, apparently about ninety years of 
age, stood there. Her form was bowed almost 
doubhi, her face yellow and one mass of wrinkles ; 
but the dark eyes were still keen and clear. She 
held a basket in her hand filled with small-wares, 
which she hawked about among the farm-houses 
in the neighbourhood, and thus earned her liveli- 
hood. 

‘Oh, it's you, Catty; and how are you?' she 
returned carelessly, while her bright black eyes 
darted a quick glance up the road. 

‘ Very well, thank you kindly, Miss Daly. I see 
you’re busy preparin’ for to-morrow evenin'. If 
I’m not mistaken, it’s the last Ilallow-eve you'R 
spend as Miss Daly. If we may b’licve all we 
hear, it's a happy bride you'll be long afore a 
year's over.' 

She paused, as if expecting some confirmation 
or denial of this statement. Eliza, however, was 
engaged plucking off some withered leaves from 
the branches slie held, and made no answer. 

‘He's a good, steady gorsoon, an' a handsome 
too, well worthy your choice ; an’ I 'm sure ’ 

‘ IVho good and worthy my choice ? Who 
is it you're talking about ?' interrupted the girl, 
lifting her head quickly and speaking sharply, 
while the colour deepened on her check. 

‘Why, Mr Hogan, iv coorse. Sure, doesn't 
everybody know all about it ; an' it's only waitin^ 
they all are every Sunday to hear you an' him 
called in chapeL' 

‘Maybe then, they'll have to wait long enough. 

I might take it into my head to disappoint them 
and him, after all. Suppose I shouldn't marry at 
all ; or suppose— suppose’— She stopped. 

‘ Suppose there is some one else you like better. ‘ ' 
But sure, didn't you give the go-by to all the boys 
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in the place ? an* aren’t yon an’ Mr Hogan always 
coTistaut together ? at laste used to be till the last 
month or so, when young Mr Crofton cum home 
from foreign parts. But you wouldn’t be so foolish 
as to be afther thinkin’ of a gintleman like him. 
An’ you know, besides, don’t you, that he ’s been 
plighted since both were childer to his father’s 
ward, Miss Ellen Courtney, that’s come to live 
at the Hall V 

‘I neither know nor care whether he is or 
whether he isn’t,’ returned Eliza, with a haughty 
little toss of her head and a touch of defiance in 
her tone. *He’e not married to I’er yet, at all 
events, no more than am T to Will Hogan. But 
tell me, Catty, have you seen Miss Courtney yet ? 
I hear she ’s very beautiful.* 

‘ Yis, I have ; an’ a sweeter, lovolier-lookin’ 
craythur never lighted on this earth — so gentle an’ 
kind to all in her manner too, an’ ready to help 
them that ’s in trouble. The folks are all jist 
delighted to think Crofton Hall will have sich a 
mistiness.’ 

‘ Maybe she ’d never he that, after all.’ 

* Well, maybe not. .But tell me honey, is tliere 
anythin’ rale at all betune you an’ Mr Crofton, or 
is it jist a little divarsion you’re havin’, to thry 
Will Hogan’s temper ? ’ 

Eliza broke into a ringing laugh. * Settle it 
whichever way you please,’ she answered. ‘Call 
a jury of twelve of your gossips, and do you state 
the case to them.’ 

The old woman shook her head, and her strangely 
undimmed eyes shot forth a flash of anger. She 
.was ill accustomed to be spoken to thus pertly ; 
for old Catty was looked upon with reverence and 
some awe, and considered as a kind of oracle in the 
neighbourhood, both on account of her extreme 
age and the wisdom of her sayings, which it was 
declared never failed to come true. 

‘Woe be to them that part plighted lovers ! 
Woe be to them that break their own plight, woe 
an’ bitter w'ailiri’ ! ’ she exclaimed ; then drawing 
her cloak round her, she moved on without a word 
of parting. 

The smile instantly faded from Eliza’s lips. 

‘ That old ' creature sends a chill through me,’ 
she muttered in a tone of annoyance. ‘ W ouUl it 
he for iny woe ? Oh, if I could read the future !’ 
Suddenly throwing clown her houghs, she opened 
the gate and ran up the road after the old woman. 
‘Forgive me,’ she said, coming up wdth her. ‘I 
didn’t mean to be rude. Now tell me, Catty — they 
say you know everything — what wdll be my fate ? 
Shall 1 be happier next Hallow-eve than I am 
now 1 Or— or— shall I do anything to bring mis- 
fortune on me 1’ 

‘ Sure, how can I tell V returned the other. 

‘You are angry with me still. Como now, do 
teU me. You know you can, if you like. You’ve 
told others, and weren’t you always right ? ’ 

‘ If you want to know your fate, try the charm 
0* the Twelfth Big.’ 

‘ And what is that ? Tell me what I must do.’ 


They were standing beneath a wall. The old 
woman seated herself on a stone, and leant her 
arms on her knees. As she sat thus, her red cloak 
drawn closely about her, her spare gray locks 
hanging loose, her eyes glancing restlessly about 
with a strange kind of motion, as if they w'ere 
set in work by mechanism, she looked like some 
weird sibyl of ancient days. Eliza had to repeat 
her question before an answer came. Then, in a 
mysterious undertone, but so distinct iliat not a 
word was lost, the other said : ‘You must go to 
a field wid furrows stretcliin’ from north to south. 
Go in at the western side, an’ walk slowly over 
the ridges till you come to the twelfth, then stop 
in the middle, an’ listen. If you hear merry 
music an’ dancin’, there’s a long an' happy life 
afore you ; but if mournful cries an’ groans, you’ll 
die afore a year 's over.* 

‘How frightful!’ murmured Eliza, shuddering. 
‘ And should one go alone ? ’ 

‘ Yis, entirely alone, an’ unknowiist lo any livin’ 
sowL’ As she uttered these words, she rose and 
walked on with a rapidity astonishing in one so 
old and feeble. 

Eliza giized after her. She wanted to ask more 
questions, but fearing to do so, she too turned and 
walked away in the of)positc direction. 

The wall they had stood beside inclosed a 
spacious park. But behind that wall there had 
been a listener to their w'ords, of whose presence 
they were not aware. 

In the centre of tlie smoothly gravelled side-path 
a young lady stood still. She seemed to have been 
biking an evening saunter when the voices outside 
arrested her attention. As she now walked slowly 
on, she appeared to be sunk in deep reflection, 
evidently of no cheerful nature. I’lie deep dark- 
blue eyes, whenever the snowy lids with their 
fringe of long black lashes allowed them to become 
visible, were full of mournful expression. It was 
a beautiful face, a perfect oval in contour, with 
features more strictly regular than those of the 
rustic beauty Eliza Daly ; but wanting in the 
brilliancy and richness of colouring which made 
the great charm of that sparkling little brunette. 
The full white forehead was very thoughtfuL One 
could see that melancholy would be at any time 
the characteristic of her countenance, as it indeed 
frequently is of thoughtful faces. But there was 
so much sweetness and gentleness in it, and the 
charm of its pensiveness was such, that you would 
not have wished to change it for a gayer look. 

‘ How will it all end i ’ murmured the lady. 
‘How will things be with me in a year? If 1 
believed in presentiments I would say that this 
weight that presses on me boded evil. Which of 
the two fates is to be mine ? To die, or to live 
and be his wife. One or the other, I think ; but 
which ?’ 

Suddenly she again stopped, and listened wdth 
her head bent down. No sound seemed to break 
the silence of the evening ; but after a few minutes, 
footsteps on the road without became distinctly 
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heard, a light elastic tread, with a firmness in its 
fall that told it was that of a man. She listened 
with suspended breath, standing perfectly motion- 
less, the colour suifusing her pale cheek, her hands 
clasped tightly, as if in intensest agitation and 
suspense. The steps came nearer and nearer, went 
by the park wall, reached the gate, and as they 
receded, the colour faded slowly from the expectant 
face, the hands unlocked themselves, and drooped 
by her side, while her breath returned with a low 
gasping sigh. 

The next moment a thought seemed to strike 
lier ; she sprang towards the wall, an^^teppiug on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, looked over it down the 
road. The figure of a young man w’as visible at a 
little distance, and while he walked, as if in care- 
less mood, he passed his cane lightly through the 
wayside grass and llowers, striking off their beads 
as he went by. She watched him till he dis- ; 
api)cared from view, taking the turn which led to 
Daly’s farm. 

‘I knew it, T knew it !’ she murmured ; and in 
that passion of sorrow which seems as if it must 
take hold of and cling to something, she wound 
her arms tightly about the young elm that stood 
by her side, striving to choke back the sobs 
that rose in her throat. Tlic evening breeze went 
moaning through its topmost boughs, mingling its 
sighs with hers. A shower of yellow leaves, 
shaken by her convulsive grasp, fell around her to 
the ground, like the faded hopes for which she 
lamented. 

CHAPTEK II. — THE CHARM TRIED. 

The house of Patrick Daly was ever a favourite 
resort on festive occasions ; he w'as himself much 
liked for his hospitality and genial manner ; and 
wherever Eliza was, there the male portion of the 
population of the place were eager to go ; although 
many amongst tliem had given up their claims to 
Jier hand in favour of the young farmer Hogan, 
they now stood by to see whether he who had 
defeated them would himself be defeated by any 
still more powerful rival. 

There was a merry gathering at the farm on 
the eve of All-IIallows. Many bright pretty 
faces were present that might well have consoled 
the disappointed ones ; but beside the radiant 
youug hostess who, in more than usual beauty, 
dispensing smiles and hospitality at the head of 
the table, they all paled into insignificance. At 
least so thought Hogan, as he sat by her and 
watched her graceful movements, and listened 
with rapture to her sweet ringing laughter; the 
merriest and most silvery of all, it seeuied to 
biin. 

On his other side a fair gentle-looking girl was 
seated, who divided with Eliza the duties of hostess- 
ship. Put though her soft blue eyes rested often 
on nis face, and she evidently listened to him with 
more attention than the other, he seldom turned 
to address her. This was Eliza's cousin, Mary 
Conlan, who lived at the farm. Daly had risen 
to his present comfort by his own efiorts, but 
had relations who were in a very different position; 


and Mary’s parents when living, had occupied a 
very poor cottage. On their death Daly brought 
her to reside with him. Though her attractions of 

E erson, and still more so those of fortune, could 
car no comparison with Eliza’s, she was still not 
without her admirers ; but notwithstanding her 
gentleness, it seemed that she could he saucy too, 
for none had as yet succeeded in winning her. 
Daly, however, was not anxious for her mariiage, 
for she was invaluable in his household. Though 
Eliza had decorated the room and filled the vases 
with autumn flowers, Mary it was who had made 
the cakes which the company seemed to appreciate 
so highly, and whose skill as a housewife had in a 
great measure won for the farm its reputation of 
always having everything of the best description. 
That Mary Conlau would make a model farmer^s 
wife, everybody declared. Eliza was unusually 
gracious this evening, siiiiling upon Hogan almost 
as of old, and playing off a hundred arch little 
tricks at his expense. Daly looked on well pleased, 
for there was nothing he desired so much as a 
marriage between liis daughter and the young 
farmer. Whispers went round that ‘to be sure it 
was no one but Will Hogan Eliza would many 
after all, and it was only nonsense to think she ’d 
ever ha(l anj'’ other idea in her head.’ 

Thus pleasantly, amidst talk and laughter, the 
tea and cakes were passing round, when suddenly 
the door was thrown open, and a young man, 
whose dress and bearing unmistakably stamped 
him as belonging to a very different class from any 
of those assembled, appeared on the threshold. 
He started as if surprised, on seeing the company; 
but a close observer might have noticed something 
a little studied in' the movement, as if the intruder 
were not altogether so taken aback as he would 
have it appear. He advanced easily, however, and 
going up to the young hostess, a2)ologiscd grace- 
fully for his intrusion, requesting at the same time 
that as chance had led him there, he might not now I 
be excluded from so pleasant a gathering. Eliza, ! 
blushingly, but with warmth, gave the desired 
permission that he should remain ; whereupon he 
drew a chair to her side, heedless of one, farther 
removed, offered him by Daly, who did not seem 
by any means so flattered as might be expected 
by the condescension of his landlord’s son in thus 
honouring his house. 

There was a constrained pause. Charles Crofton, 
however, leant back in his chair, conversing with 
Eliza, and throwing out two or three general 
remarks of a nature to provoke laughter, soon 
contrived to restore things to their former state. 
But for Ilogiiii all enjoyment was gone. He sat 
moody and silent, a frown knitting his usually 
o2)en brow. 

The two competitors for Eliza Daly’s favour 
were as groat contrasts in apjiearance as in .rank. 
Hogan was the taller of the two, being a^ve six 
feet” and of more powerful and vigor«j|^^>, ' though 
less graceful build. Could he have,-Mtled Ids 
claim to Eliza by personal combat, it/is likely that 
the other would have fared but his hands. 

Loth were handsome — Crofton pAx vllbularly so : and 
it is probable that the cultivated expression of his 
features and the play of his handsome eyes, which 
he knew well how to make the best use of, would 
have a greater charm for Eliza than the frank sun- 
burnt countenance and Btreughtforward untutored 
orbs of her rustic lover. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


‘ All-Hallows eve, is it not ?' inquired the new- hcliiiid. The pule moonbeams on tin; 

comer, bending close to Miss Dalj". * Has any one face ; but so blanched were tlic feal iircjs, so altercid 


got a ring ? Have you ? ' 

* No. indeed ; no one has yet, I believe.’ 

‘ Then 1 *in in luck, for here is one in my cake ; 


Ihe expression, that even had any of her friends 
been near they might almost have failed t(» 
recognise Eliza. AVitli a shiver, as if the. chili 


and there, Miss Daly, why you have the other wdntl pierced her after the heated room slic had 
half.’ left, she drew the hood of lier cloak closer over 

*AVell now,’ whispered some of those near, ^if her face and began to speed rapidly along. Nor 
that isn’t an omen,, to get a ring the same minute !’ did she pause or again look around till, sonic 
‘ ’Tisn’t the right half,’ exclaimed Hogan, some- distance from homo, she at last stopped, breath- 
what roughly. ‘ I have that. — Don’t you know, less, at the gate of a potato-iiidd. h'or a minute 
Eliza,’ he whispered, * I got one before.* or two she stood before it, as il irres..lnte. 

*Thi8 fits exactly,’ said (h’ofton, trying bis owm SShall I go back wdthout trying it alter all '?’ 


bis owm 


and Eliza’s together. And so they did ; but it she murmured. ‘ No ; I will go on, and see what 
seemed tliat seeing w^as not believing, in Hogan’s comes of il..’ 

case. She entered the field and began to walk slowly 

^NOj’he persisted ; Hhey aren’t fits at all. Let across the ridges, counting tliem as she \Yerit til I 
me try.’ He stretched out his hand, and almost she had numbered twklvk; then she .stood still and 
snatched the little shining crescent from the white listened intently. The wind, which was high, 
fingers of Crofton, who relinquished it quietly, swept over the wide unsheltered Rjiace around, 
and with a provoking smile watched the other’s Was that its murmur she heard? She held her 
vain efforts to make it fit. breath. Low moans and sobbing sighs seemed to 

‘You see now it won’t do,* he said banteringly. mingle with it. Surely no. wind ever wailed with 
* What haven’t been made for each other won’t go such human anguish as that. Louder and clearer 
together, no matter how you may tr}'. But cheer it rose, swelling on the breeze, full of more pierc- 
up ; you ’ll find the match yet.’ ing passionate sorrow. She remained rooted to 

The young farmer, however, returned his smile the spot, terror-stricken, her heart almost ceasing 
with a very black frown, and stood up. As he did to beat. The sounds seemed to come along the 
so he perceived Crofton whisper to Eliza, who ground. As slie listened, a slender figure rose up 
laughed merrily and glanced at him. He could slowly, as if from off the earth, confronting her in 
willingly have struck the young gentleman at that j the uncertain light, and gazing nj^on her witli a 
moment. He determined, however, not to let him | cold sorrowful 63^0. Shrieking, Eliza rushed back, 
have altogether his own way if possible; and wdicn j stumbling and sometimes falling over the ridge.s 
the tea Wf s removed and dancing begun, he went I as she ran. How she gained the road, slic scarcely 
up to Eliza and requested her hand. But Eliza | knew, but she found herself ilyirig along it, with 


was engaged, and told him so. | the cry of ‘Doomed, doomed!’ ringing in her 

‘Dance the next with me then, won’t 3^011?’ he ' ears. She had heard il, low and despairing, os 
pleaded earncstl}^ I she left tlic field, as if wrung from .some soul 

‘No; I won’t: I don’t want such a sulk}"! in mortal t(‘rror and anguish; now it seemed rc- 
' partner,’ answered she witli a saucy laugh. " j peated by a Jiundrcd voices exclaiming: ‘ Doomed, 

‘1 am not sulky, Eliza ; indeed I am not. I’m ( <ioomc(l !’ She fhnv before it, pressing her hands 
only sorrj'and vexed that you should turn from me to her ears, to shut out the .sound, 
so, and for a stranger. It is not fair treatment.’ The larm-housc was reached in a shorter time 

* Not fair treatment indeed 1’ returned the girl, than one could have imagined i)ossiblc. She 
with a queenly toss of her graceful little head and wrenched open the gate, rushed up llie garden- 
a curl of her rosy lip, ‘ Ah, now say no more, jiath, and with trembling hands knocked loudly 
AA*”!!! Hogau.’ And away she went round and at the door. The Buiumons rang through the 
round with Crofton, while the fiddles struck up a house, above the music and dancing, and the 
merry tune. buzz of laughing voices. Everybody flew into the 

Hogan stood still between two minds whether hall. On the door being opened, .l?liza rushed in, 
he would go away at once ; but he was reluctant and would have sunk fainting on the threshold if 
to let his rival see him abandon the field. When, Hogan 'had not caught her in his arms, She was 
however, the dance was finished, and the burning carried into the room and lahl on the sofa, while 
of nuts and other Hallow-eve rites began, he every remedy for fainting was procured. Where 
still flK^und no opportunity of approacliing Eliza ; liad she been ? was the tpie.stiou each asked 
and all. the omens which in other years had been tlic other. Her hair, damp and dishevelled, hung 
favourable to his cause were against him. At last, about her, her dress was torn and soiled, her 
when Eliza’s nut being placed beside his, instantly hands covered with clay, and bleeding. At length 
bounded -^away and fell into the fire, there was the remedies had effect ; consciousness began to 

r A.. ^^4. -1 ..1 J 1 -i. 


\ eqiiesting 


hurriedly thd^ she could not hike part in this souglit^ he was not there, having left some time 
dance, but wovijld in the next. She had things to before. 

look after jusr<^mow, and must leave them for a ‘ AVhat has happened, clearest Eliza ?’ whispered 
little while, SaWng which, she quietly quitted Hogan, close by her side. ‘ Where have you been ?’ 
the room. * 1 went out, and was frightened,’ she murmured. 

A few minutes a slight figure W'rapped in ‘And what frightened you, mavourneen ?’ asked 
a cloak might have befeii seen gliding through the he coaxingly, as if speaking to a wayward child, 
farm-stead. On einer^^g by the back-gate on the But she made no reply, nor could any question- 
road, it stood still foV a moment and looked ing draw from her an explanation. The party 


VITAL FOECiE. 


broke up, am I each went home indulging in all 
inaiiuer of conjectures as to what had happened. 
It was whispi red by some that Eliza had gone to 
the Twelfth I I.ig. 

VITAL FORCE. 

Though we have not the slightest conception of 
what life is in itself, and consequently could not 
define it, wr may, for the sake of convenience, 
think of it in this paper as some kind of force. 

‘ In the 'w onderful story,’ says Professor Huxley 
in his Lay Sermons, ‘ of the Peau de Chayrln,, 
the hero becomes possessed of a magical wild 
ass’s skin, which yields him the means of gratify- 
ing all his wishes. But its surface represents 
the duration of the proprietor’s life ; and lor 
every satisfied desire, the skin shrinks in pro- 
portion to the intensity of fruition, until at length 
life and tlie last handbreadth of the peau dc 
dhagrin disappear with the gratification of a l^t 
wish. Protoplasm or the physical basis of life 
is a veritable peau de chagrin, and for every 
vital act it is somewhat the smaller. All work 
implies waste, and the work of life results, directly 
or indirectly, in the waste of protoplasm. Every 
word uttered by a speaker costs him some physical 
loss ; and in the strictest sense, he burns that 
others may have light— so much > eloquence, so 
much of his body resolved into carbonic acid, 
water, and urea. It is clear that this process of 
expenditure cannot go on for ever. But happily, 
the protoplasmic iteau de chagrin dilfers in its 
capacity of being repaired and brought back to 
its full size, after every exertion. Fur example, 
this present lecture is conceivably expressible by 
the number of grains of protoplasm and other 
bodily substance wasted in maintaining my vital 
processes during its delivery. My pm/t dc chagrin 
will be distinctly smaller at the end of the dis- 
course than it was at tlie beginning. By-aiid-by 
I shall have recourse to the substance commonly 
c-illed mutton, for the purpose of stretching it 
back to its original size.* 

This explanation may be very philosophical, 
but it is only a roundabout way of saying that, 
within reasonable bounds, we can recover the 
efiects of exhaustion by i)roper food and rest ; 
which, as a fact, people arc pretty >vell acquainted 
with. The error to be avoided is, in any shape 
to make such a pull on the constitution to be 
beyond the reach of recovery. Life-force, *or call 
it protoplasm, is an inherent quantity not to be 
heedlessly wasted ; and this truth becomes more 
apparent the older we grow. Why is one man 
greater, in the sense of being more powerful than 
another! Because he knows how to get out of 
himself a greater amount of work with less waste 
of life-force. 

AVc sec from experience that the more men 
have to do the more they can do. And this 
paradox is only reasonable, for it is the necessity 
of great work that forces upon us systematic 
habits, and teaches us to economise the power 
that is iu us. With the cares of an empire on 
their shoulders, juime-ministers can make time to 
write novels, Homeric studies, anti-papal pamph- 
lets. It is the busy-idle man who never loses 
an opportunity of assuring you that ‘ he lias not a 
moment in the day to himself, and that really he 
has no time to look round him.* Of course idle 


people have no time to spare, because they have 
never learned how to save the odd minutes of the 
day, and because their vital energy is expended in 
fuss rather than in work. 

‘ He hath no leisure,* says George Herbert, * who 
useth it not ;* that is to say, he who does not save 
time fur his work when he can, is always in a 
hurry. One of the most sublime conceptions of 
the Deity we can form is that He is never idle, and 
never in a hurry. 

The following words from a newspaper descrip- 
tion of the sublime calmness of power mani- 
fested by the huge hydraulic crane used to lift 
Fraser’s celebrated eighty-one ton gun, we take 
as our type of the powerful man who knows how 
to economise his vital force instead of wasting it 
by fussing: ‘Is there not something sublime 
in a hydraulic crane which lifts a Titanic engine 
of destruction weighing eighty-one tons to a con- 
siderable height above the pier, with as noiseless a 
calm and as much absence of apparent stress or 
strain as if it had been a boy-soldier’s pop-gun ? 
When we further read of the hydraulic monster 
holding up its terrible burden motionless in mid- 
air until it is photographed, and then lowering it 
gently and quietly on a sort of extemporised crwle 
without the least appearance of difficulty, one can 
readily understand that the mental impression 
produced on the bystanders must have been so 
solemn as to manifest itself in most eloquent 
silence.’ With the same freedom from excite- 
ment and difficulty does the strong man who 
saves his force for worthy objects, raise -tip 
morally and physically depressed nations, take 
cities, or what is harder to do still, rule his own 
spirit It is the fashion nowadays to say that 
people are killed or turned into lunatics by over- 
work, and no doubt there is much truth in the 
complaint Nevertheless it would seem that vital 
force is wasted almost as much by the idle man 
as by him who overworks himself at high-pres- 
sure for the purpose of ‘ getting on.* It is indo- 
lence which exhausts, by allowing the entrance of 
fretful thoughts into the mind ; not action, in which 
there is health and pleasure. We never knew a 
man without a profession who did not seem always 
to be busy. It may be he was • occupied in worry- 
ing about the dinner or the place where he should 
spend bis Indiday — which he did not work for — 
in correcting his wife, in inventing pleasures, and 
abusing them when found, in turning the house 
upside down by doing little jobs foolishly supposed 
to be useful. And women too, when stretched on 
the rack of a too-easy chair, are they not forced to 
confess that there is as much vital force required 
to enable them to endure the ‘ pains and penalties 
of idleness,’ as would, if rightly directed, render 
them useful, and therefore happy? The fact is 
there are far more who die of selfishness and idle- 
ness than of overwork, for where men break down 
by overwork it is generally from not taking care to 
order their lives and obey the physical laws of 
health. 

Let U3 consider a few of the many ways in 
which wc waste the stuff that life is made of. It 
has been well said that ‘ the habit of looking on 
the bright side of things is worth far more than a 
thousand pounds a year ; * and certainly it is a habit 
that must add many years to the lives of those 
who acquire it. Really every lit of despondency 
and every rage take so much out of us, that any 
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one who indulges in either without a great struggle get rich ! Who shall say how much the unnatu- 
to prevent himself doing so should be characterised rally rapid heart-beats with which rash speculators 
as little less than— to use an American expression in shares in highly varnished but extremely doubt- 
— 'a fearful fool/ How silly it seems even to ful undertakings receive telegraphic messages of 
ourselves after cooling, to have acquired a nervous bad or good fortune, must use up their life’s force ? 
headache, and to have become generally done up, Hearts beating themselves to death! Rushing to 
stamping round the room and shewing other signs trains, jumping up-stairs, eating too fast, going to 
of foolish anger, because the dinner was five work before digestion has been completed— these 
minutes late, or because some one’s respect for are habits acquired naturally in days when it is the 
us did not quite rise to the high standard fashion to live at high-pressure ; but such habits 
measured by our egotism ! As if it were not are surely not unavoidable, and would be avoided 
far more important that we should save our vital if we thoroughly vaJued our vital force, 
energy, and not get into a mge, than tliat the There are persons of a nervous temperament 
dinner should be served exactly to the moment. who seem to be always upon wires. Nature has 
One day a fiiend of Lord Palmerston asked given them energy ; but their physique is in many 
him when he considered a man to be in the cases inadequate to supply the demands made 
prime of life ; liis immediate reply was ‘ Seventy- upon it. The steam is there, but the boiler is too 


But,’ he added with a playful smile, ‘ as I 


Duke d’Alva, according to Fuller, must 


have just entered in}' eightieth year, perhaps 1 am have been of this nature. ‘ He was one of a lean 
myself a little past it!’ How is it that such men body and visage, as if his eager soul',* biting for 
work on vigorously to tlie end 1 Because they anger at the clog of his body, desired to fret a 
treasure their ever-diminishing vital force. They passage through it’ The same thought was wittily 
studiedly refrain from making a pull on the consti- expressed by Sydney Smith when he exclaimed : 
tution. Beaching the borders of seventy years of ‘Why, look there, at Jeffrey ; and there is my 

age, they as good as say to themselves : ‘ We must little friend , who has not body enough to 

now take care what we are about’ Of course, they cover his mind decently with; his intellect is 
make sacrifices, avoid a number of treacherous improperly exposed.’ Now these are just the sort 
gaieties, and living simply, perhaps give some of people who should not kill themselves, for 
cause 01 offence, for the world docs not approve of though wrapped in small parccds, they are good 


singularity. But let those laugh who win. They 
hold the censorious observations of critics in deri- 


goods. They owe it iis a duty to themselves and 
others not to allow their fiery souls ‘ to fret their 


aion, and maintain the even tenor of their >vay. pygmy bodies to decay ’ — not to throw too much 


In other words, they consen^e their vital force, and zeal into Irilles, in order that they may have a 
tiT to keep above ground as long as i)o.ssiblc. supply of life-force for tilings important. He who 
Blustering natureR forgetful of the great truth, desires to wear well must take for his motto 
that 'power itself hath not one-half the might of ‘Nothing in excess.’ Such a one, as we have had 
gentleness,’ miss the ends for whicli they strive occasion more than once to urge, avoids dinners 
just because the force that is in Ibeiii is not of many courses, goes to bed before twelve o’clock, 

" 1 • 1 _ 1 1 _ _ ^ 1 i.. 1 • ... 1 ^ . 1 * 


properly economised. ami does not devote ms energy to the endurance ot 

iSien as regards temper: any man who allows overheated assemblies. When young men around 
that to master him wastes a.sinuch energy as would him have g(jl athletics on llie hrain, he keeps his 
enable him to remove the cause of anger or over* head and health hy exercising only moderately, 
come an opponent. The little boy of eight years old ITc is not ambitious of being in another’s place, 
who in tne country is often seen driving a team but tries quietly to adorn his own. ‘ (live mi^ 
of four immense dray-horses, is one of the innu- innocence; make others great !* When others are 


and does not devote his energy to the endurance 


enable him to remove the cause of anger or over* 
come an opponent. The little boy of eight years old 


merable instances of the power of reason ov(*r mere ! 


themselves to get money, and to get it 


brute-force, which should indnee violent tftin])frs to quickly, that with it they may make a show, he 
become calm from policy, if from no higher motive, prays the prayer of Agur : ‘(live me neither 
Many people squander their life’s energy by n«jt poverty nor riches,’ for he thinks more of the 
living enough in the present. Tliey enjoy them- substance than of tlu* shadow. This is the truly 
selves badly and work badly, bpcaiise they are wise and succc.^sful man, and to him shidl be given, 
either regretting mistakes committed in the pa^t, by the Divine laws of nature, riches (that is, Con- 
or anticipating future sorrows. Now, certainly no tentmeiit) and honour (that is, self-respcuit), and a 
waste offeree is so foolish as this, because if our long life, because he did not waste the steam by 
mistakes are curable, the same energ}’' wouhl conn- Avhich the jnachine was worked. In homely pro- 
teract their bad effects a.s wc expend in regretting ; verb, he ‘ kent his breath to cool his poiTidge,’ and 
and if they are incurable, why think any more most jnobaljly was a discijjle of Izaak Walton, 
about them ? None but a child, cries over spilt At this point, perhaps the secret thou.^hts of 
milk. The mischief is done, and let it be forgotten, some who have not yet learned how ‘it is alto- 
only taking care for the future. »Sonietimes people gel her a serious matter to be alive,’ may take this 
keep fretting about trouble.s that may never taktj shape. ‘ What after all,’ they may ask, ‘ is the 
place, and spend life’s energy on absolutel}'^ noth- good of economising life’s force ? Often I hardlv 
ing. Real worry from Torturations of various sorts know wdiat to do with myself, nor have 1 much 
is quite enough, ami ciiuses a greater draught on purpose in life beyond eating, (Irinking, and sleep- 
our vital force than hanl work. Let us not, there- ing.’ To such thoughts wc should give somewhat 
fore, aggriivate matters by anticipations of troubles of the following un.Hwer : There is a work for every 
that are little better than visionar}^ .single person in the world, and his happiness as 

In looking ahead, it is of immense importance well as his duty lies in doing that work well, 
not to enter into any transaction in which there Tliis is a consideration which should commun'icate 
ai^ wild risks of cruel di^a'^ter. There we touch a zest to our feelings about life. We should re- 
on the grand worry of the age. A violent haste to joice, as experience teaches us that each of us has 
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tho means of being useful, and thus of being happj. 
None is left out, however humble may be our 

S osition and limited our faculties, for we all can 
0 our best ; and though success may not be ours, 
it is enough if we have deserved it. Certainly if 
there be any purpose in the universe, a day will 
come when we shall all have to answer such ques- 
tions as these : ‘ You were given a certain amount 
of life-force ; what have you done with it ? Where 
are your works ? Did you try to make the little 
corner in which you were jdaced happier and 
better than it was before you came into it 1 * It is 
said that Queen Elizabeth when dying exclaimed : 
‘ My kingdom for a moment ; ’ and one day we 
shall all think nothing so valuable as the smallest 
amount of that force without which wo cannot 
live. 


THE-LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXIIL— NANCY DEAN. 

The moon was but just rising, and the shadows 
were getting deep when I drew near to a clump of 
trees at the end of the long lane, as it was not 
inaptly called. I was a little sobered by my walk, 
and perhaps the least bit disappointed at having 
come upon no living* creature for whom I might 
do some kindness in Philip’s name. I stood hesi- 
tating a moment ; not liking to go on, yet still 
more averse to turning back with my purpose 
unfulfilled, when suddenly the opportunity came. 

1 saw something or some one moving amongst 
the trees ; presently I became aware that it was a 
woman, retreating more into the shade, as though 
to avoid notice. Her movements appeared so 
mysterious that T stood silent a moiuent, my 
pulses throbbing a little quicker than usual ; then 
I advanced a few steps, and said : ‘ Hav'e you lost 
your way '/ Can I be of any service P 

No answer. 

‘ Can I help you in any way V 

*No/ 

T approached a little nearer towards the spot 
whence the voice issueil ; angry and discordant, 
or it sounded so to me in contrast with the 
solemn peaceful stillness around. ‘ Do not shrink 
from me ; 1 am only a woman ; and as you sec, 
alone,’ I said. 

‘What do you want here — and what do you 
want with me ! * 

She hu<l come out from the shadow now ; and 
stood looking at me in the soft gray evening light, 
defiantly, sullenly, but a little curiously too. T 
returned her gaze, and saw enough to know that if 
ever a human soul needed sympathy and hell), this 
one did now. 

‘ AVhat do you want V she repeated. 

‘ I want you, and I think you want me. Thank 
God for bringing iis together !' 

Slie stared at mo for a moment, tlien sullenly 
replied : ‘ I ’rn not one for thanking Him ; and I 'm 
not the one for such as do.’ 

‘ You are the one for me,’ I said, answering her 
ill her own short decided manner ; perceiving that 
she would bear it better than anything approaching 
to softness. 

She uttered a little defiant laugh, 

‘ You ’re a lady ; and 1 suppose you want to play 
at reforming me and all the rest of it. Yon all 
like to shew off your goodness that way ! But it’s 


all been tried on me over and over Tju difts as 

was so good, it a most made their hair stand on 
end to look at me, have tried, and it was all no 
use ; they always hud to give in.* 
do not mean to give in.’ 

‘ Don’t be too sure ; ’ adding with another hard 
laugh : ‘ Why, I was the very worst they had up 
there ; and if they as was so perfect couldn’t* 

‘ Let a woman who is not perfect be your friend.* 

‘ Friend ! What do you mean ? How can you 

be my friend— unless ’ She shrank back a 

moment, then bent eagerly forward again, gazing 
wildly into ray face. ‘ You must have done some- 
thing wrong yourself, to make you talk like thal^’ 
she whispered hoarsely. 

Of course I had done wrong many and many a 
time, and not at the moment perceiving her whole 
meaning, I quietly replied : ‘ Yes.’ 

^ ‘ And that brought you hero to-night 1 * she 
ejaculated, adding in a low voice a vow, which 
seemed almost a curse, against herself if she 
betrayed me. ‘ Tell me what it is you ’ve done ; 
and tell me how I can help yon ?’ 

‘ I will tell you about myself presently ; and we 
shall be able to help each other ; do not doubt it,' 

I returned, drawing her towards a fallen tree, and 
getting her to sit down by my side, holding her 
hand last locked in mine the while. 

‘You can’t help me, as I can see,* she musingly 
replied. ‘ 1 ’ve been up there for three months and 
more ; but nothing come of it.* 

‘ Up there V I asked, beginning now to appre- 
hend her meaning. ‘ Do you mean at the Home 
for the reception of poor women who have yielded 
to temptation V • 

‘Yes; though I never heard it put that way 
before. You need not tell me you are not one of 
the good ones, any more. Well, I was one of the 
thieves they take in to reform. I ’d been to jail 
six months ; ami one of tho ladies on the watch for 
girls when they come out, got hold of me, and 
persuuiled mo to go up there for a time and be 
made di n'erent.’ 

‘ How ’ — T was going to say — ‘ kind of her but 
I saw the time had not come for that. She did 
iioi notice my interruption, and went on. 

‘Well, then, 1 run away, and got caught again, 
and persuaded to go back to the llonie, as they call 
it, once more. So I made one more try. But it 
was no use. To-night I run away again ; and 1 don’t 
mind what becomes of me now. Wlio cares ?’ 

‘ T care.’ It was no use, I thought, attempting 
to talk of the Eternal love until she could believe 
in the human. Whether the fault was her own 
or not, I could not at tJiis juncture tell ; but one 
thing was ]dain, being ‘ cared for ’ was what this 
woman craved more than anything besides. The 
misery of that lialf-deliant ‘ Who cores ?’ appealed 
direct to my heart. 

‘ How can you care for me when you have never 
known mo?’ — suspiciously. ‘ How can that be ?' 

‘ I do not know liow it can be ; I only know that 
it is ; and 1 mean to make you believe it. You 
arc exactly the woman I was seeking to-night. I 
want yon.’ 

‘ What for ? Do you really want some one to 
litdp you V she eagerly asked, turning her wild 
eyes suddenly upon me again. Even the moon, 
which was shedding its silvery light upon us, ’ 
could not soften the wild sadness of her eyes. 

‘ Are they after you? What is it you have done ?’ 
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I placed my fingers on her lips for a moment, with it, and she was suspected of stealing it, she 
to prevent her once more repeating the oath that slipped it into my box, rather than get Master 


she might be trusted. James in trouble, never believing that my box 

‘ Tell me,' she whispered. •' . would be searched too ; and meaning to tell mo 

I reflected a moment, then replied : ‘Ves, ;^ill about it afterwards. But Master James he had a 
tdl you why it was absolutely necessary ternnd grudge against me, because I hadn't been so ready 
some one like you to-night, if you will first give to listen to his love-talk, and I think he meant the 

! ^ • 1 -IV. 1- r-.. J 1 T 1 1 . V 1 


‘ Tell me,' she whispered. •' 

I reflected a moment, then replied : ‘ Ves, ^iH 
tdl you why it was absolutely necessary ternnd 


me a promise to be my friend afterwards, and let ring to be fonnd in my box. I know he told 
me be yours V Emma to put it there, and made her think he 

She promised. Then with a trembling voice "wouldn't have anything more to do .with her if 
1 told her that night had brought a letter to me she confessed the truth. Besides h6 threatened to 
from my lover abroad, whom i had not seen for deny that lie had given it to her, and then she 
nearly ten years, and tliat in it he told me that he w’ould have to go to prison instead of me. Well 
had at last earned enough to make us independent I didn't say much to her then ; she was a poor 
for the future, and that he was on his way home mis(‘rable crifature already, and didn't want hard 


to marry me. 

‘ And your trouble is that you haven’t been true 


words from me to beat her down any lower.' 

‘ It was very hard for you, i)oor Nancy ; but' — 


to him ? You have gone wrong, and want to hide laying my hand gently on hers again — ‘ it might 
away, and' — have been harder. I mean if you had really done 
^ i have been true to him, and I have nothing what you were believed to have done.’ ‘ 
to hide. But — my happiness was so much more ‘ It was harder lor another reason,' she replied 
than I deserved — it was greater than I could bear, g^im^ 3 ^ ‘ Wait till I 'vc told you all. My mother 
unless I could lighten some heavy heart to-night, lived away down in Leicestershire, a respectable 
and I shall always believe that I w^as led here to shepherd’s wife, who prided herself upon bring- 


‘ Are you mad I’—struggli ng to free lierself. 

But I held fast. ‘ You promisetl - -you promised !' 


ing her girls up honest and good. The first 
letter 1 got in prison came from my married 
sister, to tell me that my wickedness had broke 


‘ More fool me. How can I Ixi yemr friend ? mother’s heart, aiul saying that it was no use 


How can you be mine ? What do you mean ? 
Let me go.* 

‘No.' 


my ever going back there again, for not one of 
them "would own me ; and I’atlier ho would never 
forgive me for being the death of mother. My 


‘You’ll have to. What tie could there be sister lia<l married a well-to-do farmer, and was 


between you and me V 
‘ Oiir womanhood.' 

‘You don’t know 1' — wdth a bitter laugh. 


ashamed of me before she thought I had done 
wrong, for being in service ; so she did not spare 
‘And me afterwards. A disgrace to tlie family, she 


you're but a fine lady after all, talking about j called me, and saM they one and all hoj)ed never 


things you don't underhtaud.' 


I to .see nor hear from me again. I came out of 


I am certainly not ajine lady. I am better off prison a desperate woniaii ! As I just told you, 


now; but 1 have lived upon bread-arid- water as 
"W'ell as you have,' 

‘ Without deserving it V — eager! ,y. 

‘I cannot say as much as that. I have not the 


wdicn 1 came out of prison I was met by one of 
the ladies on tlie w'atch for such as me, and I was 
briiught down to the j>lace up th(‘re.' 

‘You could not at anyrale doubt her motive,' 


slightest doubt I did deserve it, in one \vay or I said cheerfully, 

another. At an 3 ’’rate it did me no harm whatever A half-smile played about her lips as she w’eiit 
to go into training a little. A great deal depends on without noticing my interruption : ‘ Then 
upon one’s "way of taking tilings, you knc)W\’ they begun at me. I was dressed up in them 

‘ I can't make you out.* things. You've seen us parading olF to church, 

‘Never mind about making me out. Try to I warrant — people never forget to stare — so 
trust me ; do trj^* you know what it is out of doors, walking 

‘ I 've a good mind to trust you — in real eaniost. along two and tw'o with the matron in front 


There 's something about you that makes me feel dressed up line to shew the difference ! But iii- 

I s/iouid likeyou to kuow,'she sahl iiuisingly. doors it's w’orsc — worse a deal than ever prison 

Then after a few moments, during wdiich 1 left wras. Mrs Gower (that 's the matron) has it all to 
her undisturbed, she added : ‘Y<*s, you ahall know ; herself, and There; I don’t think it has ever 


though there isn’t another soul I ’d tell as much to. 
I never took that ring at all !' 

‘ A ring you were supposed to have taken ? ' 


done any good to them as arc as wicked as they 
are thought to be, and it just drove me wild. Out 
of fifteen of us, there w^isn’t many who could say 


‘Yes ; they thought 1 stole it. 1 was in service, they were better for being there. The sharp ones 

Miss* pretend to be reformed straight off; it is the only 

‘ My name is Haddon — Mary Haddon.' thing to do if you \rant to come olf easy and get 

‘ And mine is Niincy Dean.' sent off to a situation w'ilh a character. I gave 

‘Go on, Nancy.’ them a great deal of trouble. 1 knew I wasn’t 

‘WeU I was in service, me and another young I quite so bad as they thought me ; but I didn't 
girl who was nursemaid ; and one day the mis- care about setting up for good in the way some 
tress missed a ring. I know now that Emma had of them did neither. So I soon got to be thought 
the ring, and when there was a fuss about it, she the worst character they had in the place ; and 
slipped it into my box. She came to worse after- then they shewed me off as the bad one to the 
wards, and told me the truth about it when I saw visitors— a sort of curiosity. Mrs Gower liked 
her after I left prison. hadn’t stolen the to have a wicked one to shew among the good 

ring either. It was given her by mistress’s son. ones, I think. So 1 began to feel a bit jiroud 

But when one of the children said she saw her of it, and did little xiranks on purpose to 
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amnsG them. There wasn’t so very much harm 
in them' neither, only they were against the rules. 
But to-day I was fetched in to be shewn to the 
committee. I didn’t mind them ; making np a 
face all ready for them ; and they put up their 
glasses to look at me, and I think they was 
satisfied that no place could have a wickeder one 
nor me to shew. I was laughing to myself, when 
all in a moment 1 saw a face among them that I 
knew. It was my old mistress’s son, who had 
tried so hard to make me go wrong, and then took 
his revenge by making me out to be a thief. The 
thought came into my head to tell them that he 
had been the cause of all my trouble. But I’d 
hardly begun when I was ordered to stand down 
as a liar ns well as a thief. Of course they wasn’t 
going to believe that a respectable gentleman like 
him could do anything so wicked. Besides, there 
way his face to look at ; there wasn’t a gentler 
and kinder’! ooking gentleman there than he was. 
And he called me “Poor thing,” and said he hoped 
they wouldn’t have me punished, for he did not 
mind — everybody knew him f Well, I managed to 
give them a bit of my mind before I was got out 
of the room. I could ha’ borne the punishment 
and all that easy enough, if there haa been any- 
thing to come of it. But I knew it was no use ; 
I should only get more and more hardened, m they 
called it ; so 1 got out of the window of the room 
I was locked up in and cut. That 's my story, and 
the whole truth.’ 

‘ Poor Nancy ! The story is a very sad one ; all 
the sadder because you do not see where you, as 
well as others, have been to blame.’ 

‘Do you think I stole the ring, then ?’ 

‘No: not for a moment. I believe 3 ’ou.’ T 
hurriedly thought over wJiat was the noxt best 
thing to say, so as to do justice to those who, 
however mistaken in their way of treating her 
especial cose, had meant to beneiit her, and at the 
same time be true to her. I saw what they had 
apparently failed to see — slie cmild be toucliod, 
‘Then how have I been lo bJaiiie, Miss 
‘ It is a private undertaking, is it not, Nancy ; 
almost entirely supported by one lad}-, allhoiigU 
managed by a committee ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; and tlie committee is managed by 
Mrs Gower. They all do what she tells ’em ; 

tJiough if tliey knew ’ 

‘ And costa a great deal of money ; does it not ? 
I think that 1 liave heard this lady subscribes 
between fifteen and C3ighteen hundred a year to it.’ 

‘Yes, Miss; I suppose she do. They say Mrs 
Gower liie matron lias two hundred a year be- 
sides lots of perquisites,’ replied Nancy, a little 
surprised at what appeared to her the irrelevancy 
of the question. 

‘And this lady spends all that in the hope of 
benefiting her fellow- women ! How much she 
must feel for them — nay, how much she must love 
them, Nancy ! TJilnk of feeling so much love for 
women who have done wrong as to spend all that 
upon the bare chance of benefiting them ! In 
spite of their want of gratitude too ! * 

There was a new startled look in Nancy’s eyes, 
as she murmured in a low voice : ‘ I never thought 
of that — I never thought about her caring.’ 

‘ But she must, you know ; and it must be a 
great grief and disappointment to her to feel that 
all she does is in vain. It is, you say 1 ’ 

‘lam afeard it is— a most ’—hesitatingly began 


Nancy. ‘We’ve all on us been thinking about 
Mrs Gower, and she ’s ’ 

‘ A moment, Nancy ! It is quite evident that 
Mrs Gower has not the same feeling towards you 
all which her employer lias, or you would have 
experienced some good effects from it. But it is 
equally evident that those whom the benevolent 
lady is seeking to help have no gratitude towarda 
her — not even gratitude enough to acknowledge 
her good-will towards them.’ 

‘ I — never thought of /wr,* repeated Nancy, 
more to herself than to me. ‘ J only saw her 
once ; a pale thin lady, who looked so sorry — yes, 
she did look sorry, even for me, though she 
thought I was the worst there ! If I ’d only 
thought she cared ! ’ — turning her eyes regretfully 
in the direction of the house again. Then draw- 
ing a heavy breath ; ‘ But there ; she thought it 
was all my wickedness ! I let her think so ; and 
— ^it’s done now, and can’t be undone. There ’s no 
hope for me now — I told you so — everything’s 
against me.* 

‘ Nonsense 1 No hope indeed ! There ’s every 
hope for one with your keen sense of right and 
wrong, if y'ou will only act up to it. Do you think 
I will ever give you np ? ’ 

‘ What can you do for such as me. Miss 1 ’ — 1 
was glad to see a little anxiously. 

‘ Lots of things. Let me think a momenV^ 
Presently I went on : ‘ There are two ways to 
begin witli, Nancy. One will require more moral 
strength and courage than the other ; but .you 
shaUdioose which you think best ; and whichever 
course you take, I promise to hold fast to you.’ 

‘ What is it to do, Miss ? ’ — eagerly, 

‘ One plan I propose is, for you to come at once 
with me to the place where 1 am staying, and 
remain there until I am married, which I shall be 
shortly, when you should live with me as house- 
maid ; none but ns two knowing anything about 
the past, and ’ 

‘ 1 choose that ! ’ she hastily began, her eyea 
brightening and her colour rising. 

‘Listen a moment, before you quite decide, 
Nancy. The other course is more difficult, I 
know ; but I want you to decide fairly between 
tbe two. It is to go back to the Home, take your 
punishment, whatever it may be, and stay there, 
with me for your friend, until 1 aiU ready for you 
to come to live with me. 1 am quite aware it 
would require a great deal of courage and self- 
control to do that ; but I think you could do it.* 

‘Which would you like me to do best, Miss?’ 
— anxiously. 

‘ If you succeeded in doing the more difficult 
thing of the two, T should of course have greater 
respect for you, Nancy ; but I should not be less 
your friend for your being weak. I am not suffi- 
ciently perfect myself, to insist upon perfection in 
my friends.* 

‘That’s it, Miss; that’s just where it is! If 
Mrs Gower our matron only had some faults — 
ever such little ones — of her own, she might get 
nearer to us. It’s the terrible goodness which 
makes it so impossible for her to understand us; 
and us to understand her. She seems to be always 
a- thinking about the great difference there is 
between her and us. It only makes us more spite- 
ful against the goodness, when we see how hard it 
makes people. Why, the bad ones are ever so much 
more sorry for one another, and ready to help ! ’ 
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* And you judge all others — the lady who has 
I done so much to prove her love and unselfishness, 
as well as every one else — by this matron. She is 
probably not suited to the office ; but 1 do not 

see’ I paused, recognising that it was not 

just then the beat moment for advancing any 
aigument in vindication of what she termed ‘ good- 
ness.’ All that would be suggested by a better 
experience, by-and-by. So I merely added : 

* Whether she feels it so or not, it is very sad for 
Mrs Gower to have so utterly failed in reaching 
your hearts, as she appears to have done. But we 

, must not forget that it is our own defects, and not 
hers, which are in question just now, you know, 
Nancy.’ 

‘ 1 know what you mean. Miss ; and I ’m sorry 
as I did not 

'Never mind about the past. There is plenty 
of time before us, I hope. Which is it to be, 
Nancy ? Will you come with me now, or go back 
to the Home ? ’ 

' I will go back, Miss ; and if you hear ’— 

' If 1 hear ! Of course 1 shall go to see you 
to-morrow. You ought to know that.’ 

She rose, looked steadily towards the Home, 
now darkly and sharply defined against the moon- 
lit sky, then turned her eyes upon iny face, 
grasped my hand with a strong firm grip for a 
moment, and walked swiftly and silently a\\ray. 

THE MORALE OF CRICKET. 

CniGKET is a pastime so extensively and deserv- 
edly popular as to rank among the foremost of 
English institutioris. It is physically an excellent 
test of wind, strength, and endurance, and is 
intellectually attractive from the opportunities it 
affords for the exercise of scientific skill. In a 
social respect the advantages it confers arc great, 
because men of different grades are brought 
together without prejudice to the distinctions 
custom has created, and many genial conse- 
quences remain from such meetings. In a moral 
point of view cricket may be said to inculcate the 
cardinal virtues. And it is mainly in relation to 
this last aspect and the results, psycludogically 
speaking, that we here propose to consider the 
game. 

In the remarks we shall offer we will generally 
assume some knowledge of cricket on the part of 
readers ; but still, for the beuefit of the uniniti- 
ated, will here record a few brief particulars. 
Apart from preparing and keeping the ground 
in order, the material essentials of the game, as 
everybody knows, are simple and inexpensive, 
consisting of merely bats, stumps, and ball. It 
is usually played by two sides, each composed 
of eleven men, and subject to certain recog> 
nised rules. These sides alternately assume the 
position of the attacking and the attacked. The 
object of the former is to effect the fall of the 
wickets, which the other side defends, and to frus- 
trate the endeavours of the latter to make or score 

* runs.’ It is on the superiority established in this 
respect that the issue of a game depends. This is 
a scanty and necessarily imperfect description ; but 
taken with what wc shall say incidentally as we 
proceed, it will be enough for the illustration of 
the points we have in view. Let us now observe 
that a member of each of the eleven is elected as 


captain ; and by the two captains all the prelimi- 
naries of a game are arranged. Each then'assames 
entire control over the members of his own side. 
It is the captain who appoints the bowlers, assigns 
to the other men their different. positions in the 
field, and settles the order in which his side are to 
take their innings. Throughout the game it is 
necessary that he should remain as watchful as a 
general directing the movements of a battle-field, 
and that he should be prepared with prompt 
measures to meet the varying exigences of the 
encounter in which he takes sc prominent a part 
In a word his duties are manifold and arduous. 
He must, according to circumstances, study and 
maintain the mordU of his men under depressing 
prospects, or moderate their too sanguine an- 
ticipations in the face of approaching triumph, 
lest they beget carelessness, and so end in mortifi- 
cation aud defeat. 

A captain must at the same time infuse a spirit 
of contentment into his men, and also inspire them 
with thorough confidence in himself. It is probable 
there may be three or four men of tolerably equal 
pretensions as bowlers, or two or three equally 
ambitious to fill some other post in the field. The 
captain will have to select between these rival 
candidates, without condemning those he disap- 
points to the pangs of secret vexation and annoy- 
ance. Thus, in framing his dispositions for a 
game, he will have to consider each individual’s 
special caj)acity for filling a particular post, not 
merely as it actually exists, but also in some degree 
as it exists in the estimation of the individual 
himselfi He may otherwise leave room for petty 
heartburnings, and for the feeling that on injustice, 
or at least a slight, has been suffered. Should 
this unhappily prove the case, it will, even uncon- 
sciously to himself, mar a man’s usefulness in the 
field, by inpercoptibly or otherwise curtailing his 
activity of either mind or body, or both. As to 
the former, it is almost needless to observe that 
attention is the great watchword of cricket. 

Now, to enable the captain to acquit himself 
satisfactorily ou the foregoing heads, and to secure 
the results we have indicated, with a perfect 
knowledge of cricket, he should combine both a 
knowledge of character and the exercise of con- 
siderable tact and Frudence, The latter being tlie 

f )oint with which we are immediately concerned, 
et us see how it is exemplified in the role the 
players are all successively required to perform — 
that of batsman. At each wicket stands a batsman, 
and both are obliged to keep within spaces extend- 
ing four feet from the stumps, the spaces being 
marked by lines transverse to that in which the 
wickets are pitched. The 'runs’ before alluded 
to, which it is the great object of the game to 
make, are obtained by the occupiers of the wickets 
running the distance between them as often as 
possible in the interval taken in returning the ball 
to the hands of cither the bowler or wicket-keeper, 
after it has once left the bowler’s hand, during 
which time it is said to bo in play. But they can- 
not do HO, nor indeed go out of their 'ground’ at all, 
demarcated as described, while the ball is in play, 
except at the risk of the wickets being put down. 
This may be done by a batsman’s being either 'run* 
out, or 'stumped’ out. He necessarily exposes 
himself to a rislk of the former contingency when 
making runs in the maimer explained. Conse- 
quently, under such clrcamatances, a man has not 
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only to be ycry watchful and quick in his moTe- 
ments, but has also to make the best use of the 
judwent at his command. Hie penalty of error 


in tnis respect is fatal, unless some fortunate acci- 
dent should intervene. 

Now in regard to the second of the risks referred 
to, the occasion is one for the exercise of both 
judgment and considerable prudence. In order 
that this point may be properly understood, it 
should be remembered that the balls bowled to 
the batsman are either ‘ lengths ’ or the reverse — 
that is, they are such that he can best play them 
either by waiting in his ground or by stepping out 
a little to meet them. When he should so step 
out and when he should forbear — for there is at 
all times a great temptation in the matter— is 
the pivot on which his prudential considerations 
in this connection revolve. Should he, after 
advancing, fail to hit or stop the ball, the wicket- 
keeper, whb stands in readiness behind the wicket, 
will have most probably picked it up, and put 
down the wicket before the batsman can return 
to his ground. But with prudence in the ascend- 
ant, and a nice calculation of chances, the risk 
to which the batsman exposes himself becomes 
reduced to a miniinuiu, or is altogether avoided. 
And with the same principle governing his play 
throughout, he delays or postj)onc8 the calamity 
which finally compels his retirement from the 
wickets until he has at least placed a fair amount 
of runs to his credit ; or as happens in excep- 
tional cases, he entirely averts the calamity, and 
achieves the honour of ‘ carrying' out his bat. 
But self-evidently, there is no honour attending 
this performance if a score beyond the average has 
not been made. 

Now let us SCO in what respect it behoves a 
bowler to exercise tliis virtue of prudence. Many 
batsmen have a favourite stroke with which they 
succeed better than with any other. Thus a man 
may be able to hit elfectively to * leg ' who does 
not succeed so well at ‘off.' In cricketing parlance, 
he is in that case stronger on liis leg than on his 
off-stump. But the actual circumstances in any 
given case may of course vary, and they may he 
just the reverse of the foregoing. Wo shall, however, 
suppose them to be us we have stated. Well, the 
respective points of strength and weakness of the 
batsman soon become apparent to the bowler ; 
and ordinary consideration or prudence then 
naturally suggests to the bowler tlie advisability 
of avoiding the delivery of balls likely to pass to 
‘leg’ or the near side, and of directing the ball 
as much as possible, consistently with the main 
object in view, to ‘off' or the far side, of the bats- 
man. This w^ould both preclude the negative 
result of the ball being hit away, and affonl a fairer 
prospect of the positive result of the wicket being 
lowered, since it would be assaulted on tlie weaker 
side. But these circumstances really represent 
only certain elemental conditions of the game, and 
are here brought forward simply for illustration’s 
sake. Still, without a due observance of them, and 
of such points as varying the length of a ball, and 
bowling so that a catch may result — which are all 
to be attained by the study prudence would suggest 
— cricket would cease to oe the scientific game 
that it is ; and a bowler would deserve the reproach 
we sometimes hear applied to him of bowling only 
with his hand, instead of bowling with both hand 
and head, as he is invariably bound to do. 


The necessity of Temperance for the satisfactory 
prosecution of cricket is altogether too obvious to 
call fbr argument. The habit itself is not (mly 
essential to the unimpaired preservation of wind 
and limb, but even a solitary occasion of deviation 
from it may be productive of baneful effects. 
What cricketer of experience cannot recall the 
incident of a good ‘bat' prematurely returning to 
his comrades, to make their sympathising bosoms 
the willing repository of his confession, that the 
disaster by which he has just been overwhelmed is 
due to either the salmon or champagne he took 
overnight ; in consequence of which he unhappily 
‘ saw double ! ' 

Then as to Fortitude, there is perhaps no other 
single quality adorning manhood which takes so 
wide and active a range in cricket. Tliere is the 
fortitude which sustains the bowler as he finds his 
best efforts fail in making an impression upon the 
wicket, and teaches him to persevere with a heart 
that is still composed and undaunted. He in 
truth calms the ilutler which will occasionally 
seize him at such a time ; and despite the convic- 
tion painfully forced upon him again and again, 
that his bowling has been mastered, he still man- 
fully endeavours, and frequently succeeds, in 
pitching the ball on the one spot which above all 
others serves to afibrd a crucial test of his oppo- 
nent's mettle and prowess. But the latter meets the 
effort each time with unswerving steadiness and 
marvellous effect. With what ease and perfection 
he stops the ball, with what consummate f^ace 
and vigour ho hits it away when a chance offers ! 
Immense indeed is the fortitude which enables the 
bowler to bear up against soul-crushing vicissitudes 
of this kind. And fortunate, too, for him is it 
that in such a crisis the captain comes to his relief, 
and institutes a change of bowlers. This change 
is sometimes admittedly from good to bad. But 
it nevertheless often produces immediate benefits ; 
and so well recognised is the fact, that it has 
almost passed into an axiom of the game. 

Let us now picture to ourselves the batsman in 
circumstances contrary to what we have supposed 
above. He is confronted by a bowler who sends 
him, we shall suppose, a succession of ‘overs,’ 
comprising balls which are, with few exceptions, 
all perfectly straight and of excellent length. ^ He 
occasionoily plays the ball away ; but it is quickly 
returned by a smart ‘point' or active ‘ mid- wicket,' 
so that he cannot obtain a single run. Oftener he 
only succeeds in merely staying the progress of the 
ball, and his resistance docs not go beyond,, that. 
Now, every time the ball rises against the body, or 
perhaps the shoulder, of the bat, the consciousness 
of a deliverance from danger rushes through the 
possessor’s iniml, which is naturally euou;^ fol- 
lowed by a thrill of delight and self-congratulation ; 
for however accomplished be a player, lie for some 
time at least feels that his fate is not in his own 
hamls. Tliis is owing to the possibility of some 
subtlety, such as a twist or bias, being suddenly 
developed by the bowler in the course of a well- 
directed and well- maintained attack, which takes 
the defender of the wicket by surprise, and occa* 
sioiis his fall. Such an event may easily happen, 
and is to be reckoned among the uncertainties of 
the game, in regard to which we shall have a 
word or two to say. It will meanwhile, from the 
circumstances we have stated, be seen that the 
sensibilities of the batsman are subjected to short 
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but severe fits of tension, as th^ rapidly undergo 
the alternate forms of a vague fear or anxiety on 
the one hand and of joy on the other. So decided 
indeed is this fact, that numbers of spectators 
very commonly sympathise, to judge from the 
expressions which spontaneously escape them, as 
they watch the events of the game. Fortitude 
alone enables the hero .of the bat, with stout heart, 
to live through so trying an ordeal. And all 
honour to him when he at length succeeds in 
turning the tables on the foe, and finally punishes 
the bowling to his own satisfaction and to the 
admiration of the by-standers ! 

Now, in regard to this equality of fortitude, which 
is essentially heroic in its nature — consisting in 
the patient resolute endurance of suffering — the 
wicket-keeper and long-stop frequently furnish 
notable examples. The wicket-keeper’s duties 
inevitably entail that condition of martyrdom as 
their allotted burden ; while as to long-stop, the 
degree in which he is called on to bear the buffets 
of fortune and of the ball very much depends upon 
the precise circumstances in which he is placed. 
Nor, in tliis connection, must we omit to notice the 
possible case of some stout gentleman standing at 
‘ long-field,’ whom the energy of the batsman con- 
stantly despatches in pursuit of the ball. In the 
course of each rapid excursion he makes, with the 
prospect of four or five runs resulting to the 
striker, what is it nerves him with si)irit and 
determination, and despite his shortness of breath 
and quivering limbs, impels him to struggle on, 
but that heroic quality of which cricket teaches 
us so sound and useful a lesson ! 

The love of Justice is undeniably one of the 
sublimest instincts of the human mind, and it is 
not too much to say that, so far as it goes, cricket 
directly tends to foster and promote it. In a 
rimary or fundamental sense, the rules which j 
ave been instituted for the management of the 
game are a provision for its being conducted on 
fair and eqjuitable principles ; and they are, more- 
over, administered by umpires appointed for the 
purpose, who adjudge all doubtful and disputed 
points. The associations of the game are in 
general so healthy that a wrong decision wilfully 
given is a thing almost unknown ; and one reason 
why the umpires should discharge their duties in 
a strictly scrupulous and conscientious manner is, 
that they themselves are very much under the 
cognizance of those who observe tlic progress of 
the game purely for their own pleasure, so that 
any glaring inaccuracy, or deviation from truth 
or principle on their part (allowing the last to be 
possible), would be at once detectecl, and lead to 
public remark and comment. 

How it is that others should be so easily able to 
note x>oints which it is the duty of the umpires to 
decide, will be apparent when it is borne in mind 
that, however important their effects, the casual- 
ties which occur in cricket are of a very simple 
nature, and are all referable to a particular con- 
dition or stage of progress of the ball. Aided by a 
knowledge of the rules, which are clear and ex- 
plicit, the eye has therefore merely to fix itself 
dosely on the balL To take now an introspective 
view of the matter, or to \look say to secondary 
and internal effects, the desire to do justice to one*s 
companions, or in other words to see the fullest 
possible scope given to the cricketing abilities they 
may possess, is an essential ingredient of the spirit 


which animates a side. The hopes and calculations 
of success in a game of cricket are based on the 
united exertions of the eleven men who form a 
side, though special faith may often be placed in 
particular individuals who have proved themselves 
conspicuously good nlayera. But in the inevitable 
nature of things, such * stars’ are apt to undergo a 
sudden eclipse when least expected, to the manuest 
ruin of any calculations which may have been 
made with exclusive reference to them. Hence 
policy and experience combine to indicate the 
above mentioned as the only course which is to be 
relied on as perfectly sound and safe. It is conse- 
quently a wish with every member of an eleven 
that every other member should do the utmost of 
which he is capable, both in his place in the field 
and in the way of making runs and contributing to 
the general score. This wish is bound up in tlic 
brejist of each member with the peraonal interest 
he takes in the success of the side to' which he 
belongs. But this feeling is even extended, as it is 
only right it should be, to the opposite eleven ; to 
whom, collectively and individually, the oppor- 
tunities of a free exercise of their powers and the 
chance of winning on their merits, are never grudged 
by any true-hearted cricketer. But it may be 
argued that all this indicates only an absence of 
selfishness and a love of fair-play. Yet what are 
those feelings but the concomitants or essential 
characteristics of that divine attribute which 
springs from the cultivation of cricket, and by a 
healthy reactionary influence, expands and purifies 
in the process ? 

Among the other advantages of the game, a 
moment’s consideration will determine that it is 
directly opposed to the growth of arrogance and 
self-assumption. There is this to be said of it, that 
as the battle is not always to the strong nor the 
race to the swift, so the victory in cricket does not 
always go to the eleven who may, on a comparative 
estimate with their rivals, be reasonably regarded 
as of superior merit. This is to be accounted 
lor by the fact, that the forces the two elevens 
represent act not merely in opposition, but also 
ill some respects in correlation with each other. 
Therefore the result of a game of cricket, though 
ill the main due to the relative strength of the 
sides engaged, is somewhat eccentric in its nature ; 
like the direction a movable body assumes when 
operated on by forces acting from separate quar- 
ters. And this affects not only the collective 
fortune of a side, but also the individual fortune of 
each player. Accordingly in other games and 
sports the expert may revel in the proud conscious- 
ness of superiority, and in weak moments betray 
that fact iu his demeanour ; but the cricketer can 
venture on no such dangerous exhibition of con- 
ceit. He may in the early stage of his career, but 
experience soon teaches him the folly of his con- 
duct The reverses he meets with, often when 
least expected, induce in him an air of becoming 
humility, or at least of modesty, under all circum- 
stances. 

This then, in plain language, is the consequence 
of those uncertainties of cricket which have been 
spoken of before ; and so it arises that when tho 
contending sides are tolerably well matched — a 
condition embodied in the framework of the several 
propositions we have advanced— even the greatest 
and surest run-getters approach the wickets with 
a secret sense of diffidence, and with their minds 
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already troubled by that vague sense of apprehen- 
sion to which allusion has elsewhere been made. 
Probably so eminent and successful a batsman as 
Mr W. G. Grace may be exempt from the influence 
of these feelings ; but he is certainly not exempt 
from the operation of that law of contingencies 
which produces them in less gifted individuals. 
In order to prove this we have only to compare 
some of the enormous scores made last season by 
him with his failure at other times. But not to 
strain the comparison too far, it will be enough to 
state that in the match, Gentlemen versus Players, 
played in the beginning of July, Mr Grace was 
caught for ninety in his second innings ; while in 
his first he was bowled by Emmet for the tra- 
ditional duck*s-egg (0) ! 

Indeed, taken in the aggregate, the uncertainty 
of cricket equals, if it does not surpass, the uncer- 
tainty which alike proverbially cbaracdcrises love 
and war. .But so far from that being in any way 
a drawback, it gives a special zcjst and charm to 
the game, as it is impossible to predicate the issue 
in any case in the light of a foregone conclusion. 
Despite? the blankest prospects conseepiently, the 
hope of a possible turn of events, or at Icjist of 
luck, anel with it the hope of winning, always 
continues till the last. From this arises an expres- 
sion current in cricketing circles, that a game is 
never lost till it la won. 

No doubt, too, it is owing to this uncertainty 
which attends the game that cricket has hitherto 
afforded so little encouragement to the vicious 
practice of betting, which would only have the 
effect, if it existe(l to any greater extent than it 
does, of detracting from its beauties and pleasing 
sensations. All gennine lovers of the game will 
therefore here cordially unite with us in the wish 
that gambling may ucver, like an evil si)irit, 
further obtrude its presence in the sanctuary, 
where honour and probity dwell in peaceful 
union witli generous emulation and manly love 
and sympathy. 

HINTS TO BEE-KEEPERS. 

Though great progress has been made during the 
last five-and-twenty years in the pursuit of api- 
culture, much remains to be done, jiarticularly in 
spreading far and wnde a knowledge of recent 
discoveries, and attempting to induce a more i 
general adoption of this most profitable and in- 
teresting occupation. It "ivould be difficult to refer 
to a pursuit in which larger returns are yielded, 
considering the limited outlay ; and as profit is a 
consideration with the majority of those who have 
bees, wc propose to keep it chiefly in view in the 
present paper. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon beginners ! 
that bees require attention. Many people seem i 
to think that they have only to purchase a few 
hives and place their bees in them, and that a 
large yield of surplus honey will be the natural 
result, without rendering the little workers any 
assistance at all. It is not by this happy-go- 
lucky method that profits are made by apiculture. 
It is certainly true that in spite of neglect bees 
often do answer remarkably well ; but the skilful 
apiarian, by means of certain acts, to which we shall 
presently allude, performed in the proper manner 
and at the right time, will commomd success. 

Our remarks will be founded on the assump- 


tion that the pernicious custom of * smothering' 
bees is extinct. Those acquainted with the rural 
districts know, liowever, that the agricultmal 
labourers, and others who ought to know better, 
do continue to burn their bees ; but the practice 
has long been abandoned by every one worthy of 
the name of apiarian. 

Many people are bewildered in commencing 
apiculture by the large number of hivbs whose 
particular merits are forced upon their attention. 
There is only one golden rule in this matter, 
carefully to consider the habits and requirements 
of the bee, and decide whether pleasure or profit is 
the desideratum. For example, observatory hives, 
as they are termed, are all very well as a means 
of studying the habits of the insect, but are not 
to be recommended when ‘supers' of surplus 
honey are the result aimed at. 

Ill order to take advantage, however, of the 
various methods perfected by distinguished api- 
ariaus for obtaining complete control over tne 
denizens of a hive, we strongly recommend the 
adoption of hives on the movahle-comh system, 
invented by Francis Huber, perfected by Lang- 
Htroth in America, and by Woodbury, Abbott, 
Jackson, Raynor, and others in England. By 
means of the various hives made on this principle, 
perfect command may be obtained at any time 
over the bees, and the most difficult operations 
may be conducted with an case and certainty 
marvellous to the uninitiated. For example, 
natural swarming need not occur, and thus the 
frequent loss of swarms will be prevented ; stocks 
which have lost their queen from any cause 
may have one at once supplied without the delay 
consequent upon’ waiting for the bees to rear one ; 
and the interior of the hive may be examined 
frequently, to ascertain if the colony is healthy and 
in good working order. ^ 

For this reason wc reject straw hives ; but if 
these are used, let them be large. There cannot 
be a greater mistake than to use the smalL straw 
Bleeps one sees in cottage gardens. Years ago, when 
people did not understand the enormous egg-pro- 
ducing power of the queen, this was allowable ; 
but wmen modem researches have proved that her 
majesty can, and will if she has room, lay more 
than tw'o thousand eggs a day, the absurdity of 
preventing her from doing so is inexcusable. 

Mr Pettigrew, wiiose fatlier was one of the 
largest bee-keepers in Scotland, uses Ictr^e straw 
hives only, and speaks of hives weighing from one 
hundred to one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. 
He observes, in his Handy-hoolc of Bees (1875), 
that ‘ it would take three ordinary English hives, 
if not more, to hold as much honey as one of 
these hives — it would take three or more of them 
to hold bees enough to gather as much in the 
same space of time.' His chief objection to wooden 
hives appears to be their liability to dampness. 
This evil has, however, been neutralised in the 
best varieties of the movable comb or bar-frame 
hives by the adoption of an almost perfect system 
of ventilation. 

Mr Pettigrew goes on to say that his father once 
realised twenty pounds profit from two hives in 
one season, and nine pounds twelve shillings from 
another. The profits came from the honey gathered 
by the bees, and not from swarms sold at large 
prices. He continues : ‘ The adoption of large 
hives by many of the bee-keepers of Aberdeenshire 
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and Banffshire put them last year in the van of 
the advancing hosts. In a private letter which 
lies before us it is stated that the first swarms, 
obtained last year about the middle of July, rose to 
great weights. One belonging to Mr Gordon rose 
to one hundred and sixty-four pounds. Swarms 
belonging to other bee-keepers rose to one hundred 
and twenty-eight, one hundred and twenty-six, 
one hundred and twenty, one hundred and nine, 
and one hundred and four pounds. Mr G. Camp- 
bell got four swarms from one hive ; their united 
weight (including the mother-hive, which was 
ninety-three pounds) was three hundred and 
seventy-three pounds. The profit from this hive 
must have been very great. Three sizes have 
been recommended : the first, twenty inches wide 
by twelve inches deep, inside measure ; the second, 
eighteen inches by twelve inches deep ; and the 
third size sixteen inches by twelve inches. The 
first size contains about three thousand cubic 
inches ; the second size, about two thousand seven 
hundred cubic inches ; and the third size about 
two thousand cubic inches.’ He advises the use 
of the three sizes according to the extent of the 
swarms and the return of the season, and after 
detailing the profits from his bees in a village in 
Lanark^ire he adds, that for * gaining great profits 
in a favourable season, and for continued prospe- 
rity for a succession of years, the system of having 
strong hives and early swarms is far before all the 
other systems of managing bees.’ 

If we were asked to name the most important 
desideratum in apiculture, we should say feeding. 
Judicious feeding at a proper time will save many 
stocks. We have not only to contend against the 
absolute destruction during winter of a feeble or 
ill-supplied stock, but the principle always before 
the eye of the apiarian should oe to be able to 
commence the season with strong stocks, able to 
take due ad\’antage of the honey season directly 
it arrives. By having this always before him, he 
can easily double the w’orking power of his colonies. 
It will readily he seen that in a short or inclement 
honey-gathering season it is important to make 
the most of every opportunity of collecting stores, 
and this can only be dene if the workers are in 
a fit condition to do so. 

Feeding not only consists in giving them honey, 
sugar, sugar-candy, or like sweet substances, if 
they need it, but in supplying them with water, 
salt, and rye or wheat meal. Let us briefly notice 
these in detail Mr Langstroth, an American 
apiarian, who has written an excellent work on 
the bee, quotes the following remarks by Mr 
Eleine in the Bimemeitung : ‘The use of sugar- 
candy for feeding bees gives to bee-keeping a 
security which it did not possess before. Still 
we must not base over-sanguine calculations on 
it, or attempt to winter very weak stocks, which 
a provident apiarian would at once unite with 
a stpuger colony. I have used sugar-candy for 
feeding for the last five years, and made many 
experimeiita with it, which satisfy me that it 
cannot bo too strongly recommended. Sugar- 
candy dissolved in a small quantity of water 
may be safely given to bees late in the autumn, 
and even in winter if absolutely necessary. It is 
prepared by dissolving two pounds of candy in 
^ a <juart of boiling water, and allowing about half 
a pint of the solution to evaporate ; then skimming 
apd straining through a hair-sieve.’ 


It is astonishing what may be done with bees 
when they ore in a good humour. In order to 
produce this desirable state it is only necessary 
to sprinkle them with sugar and water. This 
peculiarity is taken advantage of by the wise 
apiarian when he wishes to conduct the process 
ot artificial swarming, taking away young queens 
for other hives, removing honey, &c. Bees when 
swarming rarely sting, and the reason is this : when 
they leave their hives they naturally think it 
prudent to take a supply of honey with them, and 
accordingly pocket all they carv In this state 
they arc very peaceable. In order to make them 
take honey and produce the desired state, apiarians 
puff smoke into the hives ; the bees gorge them- 
selves, thinking their honey is to be taken from 
them, and pass to the upper part of the hive. 
This method is pursued when it is considered 
desirable to make an examination of the interior 
of a colony. 

Bees will freely take salt during the early part 
of the breeding season ; but water is absolutely 
necessary for them, and should be regularly sup- 
plied in troughs near the entrance, with straws 
floating in it, so that the bees may drink without 
fear of drowning. To ascertain whether bees are 
sustaining injury from want of water, it is only 
iiecessarj^ to examine the bottom of the hive. If 
candied grains of honey appear, no time must be 
lost in supplying water, /or the hces are eating up 
thnr lumetj in order to obtain it. This is one cause 
of the starvatifui of bees ; for lack of water they 
have too rapidly consumed their stores. Bees 
work in the dark because the admission of light 
would candy tlie honey, and they could not seal it 
up in its proi>er liquid state. Glass hives, in which 
they are made lo work in the glare of light, are 
therefore unnatural. An indication of their dis- 
like to light appears ^n the attempts they make to 
ob'HJure the small windows often placed in hives 
for purposes of examination. 

Some people think it possible to overstock a 
district with bees ; but we do not think it ever 
has occurred in Great Britain. Think of the 
square miles of orchards, fields of clover and 
beans, and tracts of heather and other honey-pro- 
ducing jdants this country contains, and of the 
thousands of tons of that substance which must 
pass from them into the atmosphere, iriuch of 
which might he gathered for tne use of man ! 
How many agricultural labourers and railway 
porters in country districts might double their 
earnings by keeping bees ! Fannera who grow 
clovers for seed would find that the multiplication 
of bees around them would be of immense advan- 
tage, for these plants depend to a great extent 
u])on tlie visits of the bee for fertilisation and con- 
sequent production of seed. This simple fact 
ought to be generally known. 

It is a good plan to grow borage, thyme, mig- 
nonette, heliotrope, heather, and other honey-con- 
taining flowers in the neighbqurhood of the apiary ; 
infirm or young bees will not then have to fly far 
in search of honey. Fields of beans contain large 
quantities of honey. Mr Pettigrew estimates that 
a twenty-acre field of grass well sprinkled with the 
flowers of white clover, yields to bees every fine 
day at least one hundred pounds of honey ; aaid 
that twenty acres of heather in flower yield 
two hundred pounds of honey per day. White 
clover has been called the queen of honey- 
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plants. Heather is more appreciated for bees in 
Scotland than in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Cheshire, where it also abounds. Bees will not 
ns a rule fly far in search of honey, but a circle 
with a radius of four miles will almost every- 
where yield abundant i)astura^^e. If there are 
cultivated fLelds within two miles it will be all 
the better. , 

We think there can be no doubt that the variety 
of bee called Ligurian will enable the apiarian to 
obtain more profit than if he kept the common 
kind. These bees may be readily purchased now 
at about two pounds a swarm, or twelve shillings a 
queen, to Ligurianise a colony. (See The British 
Bee Journal^ published by Messrs Abbott, Fairlawn, 
Southall, W.) To Ligurianise an apiary of common 
bees, it is only necessary to remove the queens and 
introduce those of the new kind, after a proper inter- 
val. This species, which is also called the Italian 
bee, was introduced into England from Tamin-by- 
^ Chur in the canton of Orisons, Switzerland. 

Another quality in which the Ligurian bee 
exceeds the English variety is in its peacefulness 
of disposition. Respecting the purity of race, 
Dzierzon says : ‘ It has been questioned even by 
experienced and expert apiarians whether the 
Italian race can be preserved in its purity in 
countries where the common kind j^revail. There 
need be no unea&incss on this score. Their pre- 
servation could be accomplished even if natural 
swarming had to be relied on, because they swarm 
earlier in the season than the common kind, and 
also more frequently.’ Even if the breed is not 
kept pure, little harm is done ; indeed wc know 
one skilful apiarian who thinks that a cross between 
the common and Ligurian varieties is a decided 
advantage. 

The fact that Ligurian bees arc less sensitive to 
cold has been pointed out by the Baron Berlepsch ; 
but he also noticed that they are more inclined to 
rob the hives of other bees than the common 
variety. He succeeded in obtaining one hundred 
and thirty-nine fertile young queens from one 
Italian queen. Ligurian bees begin work earlier 
in the morning and leave off later than the 
common bees. 

If the apiarian decides to manage his bees on 
the swarming or natural method, he must be pre- 
pared to give a good deal of attention to his bees, 
or employ a person to do it for him. Many swarms 
are lost when the apiarian is away for any length 
of time, particularly if he possesses an extensive 
apiary. Besides this, two or more swarms some- 
times come out of the hive at the same time and 
cluster together. In such a case it has been 
found advantageous to hive them together in a 
large hive, as it is a somewhat delicate operation 
to divide the aggregated swarms and hive them 
separately. 

Occasionally a swarm alights on the high branch 
of a tree, and can only be secured with difficulty. 
Some apiarians place an old hat or black stocking 
in a low bush near at" hand, and this is said to 
induce tho bees to alight. We have heard of one 
ingenious gentleman who never lost a swarm, by 
making a large ball of bees by stringing dead ones 
together, and placin" this upon a string, in its turn 
affixed to a stick, which he placed in front in a 
conspicuous situation. 

The old queen quits with the first swarm, 
leaving royal cells ready to supply another 


after her departure. The second swarm will 
depart about sixteen days after the first swarm. 
Bees, however, do not always think it desirable 
to send out a second swarm. To ascertain this, 
the apiarian should place his ear at the hive 
occasionally during that period, in order to ascer- 
tain if the young queens are piping. When the 
old queen has left with the first swarm, the first 
hatched queen is allowed to kill all the embryo 
queens in the royal cells, if the bees have decided 
not to send out another swarm. If an exodus is, 
however, arranged, the bees prevent the nueen 
from killing the young ones in the cells. These 
begin to pipe after a certain interval ; and hence 
if the apiarian hears the curious notes, he knows 
that a second swarm may be expected. 

The uncertainties of natural swarming have in- 
duced many apiarians to dispense with it alto- 
gether. The facilities for examination afforded by 
hives on the principles we have before described, 
render it easy to ascertain when a hive is ripe 
for swarming. By contracting the entrance of 
the hive the exit of the queen moy be arrested ; 
and this is a capital plan to pursue when the 
apiarian is unable to watch his colonies, but does 
not want to take the swarm from the hive before 
it is necessaiy. Our limits will not allow us to 
go into detail respecting the various processes of 
artificial swarming. One simple method, after the 
necessity for taking the swarm has been ascer- 
tained, is to puff some smoke (that made by burn- 
ing a piece of corduroy rolled up, is the best) into 
the hive, take the top off, after stopping up the 
entrance, and getting the surplus bees into an 
empty box or hive placed on the top, by drumming 
on the hive. In nine cases out of ten the queen 
goes with them. In that case the parent stock 
will require another queen, which may be supplied 
from another hive with a great saving of time. If 
the queen has remained below, the forced swarm 
must have a queen supplied in the same manner ; 
or if this is not practicable, the bees will soon rear 
one themselves. 

The advantage of giving a fertile young queen 
to the mother-stock is thus detailed by Mr Lang- 
stroth: ‘It sometimes happens tliat the mother-sto(^ 
when deprived of its queen perishes, either because 
it takes no steps to supply her loss, or because it 
fails in the attempt. If the mother-stock has not 
been supplied with a fertile queen, it cannot for a 
long time part with another colony without being 
seriously weakened. Second swarming — as is well 
known — often very much injures the parent stock, 
although its queens arc rapidly maturing ; but 
the forced mother-stock may have to start theirs 
almost from the egg. By giving it a fertile queen 
and retaining enough adhering bees to develop the 
brood, a moderate swarm may be safely taken 
away in ten or twelve days, and the mother-stock 
left in a far better condition than if it had parted 
with two natural swarms. In favourable seasons 
and localities this process may be repeated four or 
five times, at intervals of ten days ; and if no combs 
are removed, the mother-stock still be well 
supplied with brood and mature bees. Indeed the 


iudicious removal of bees at proper intervals often ' 
leaves it at the close of the summer better supplied 
than non-swarming stocks with maturing bees.’ 

We trust that the observations we have made 
in the present paper may induce some persons 
to commence tins interesting pursuit who have 
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hitherto been Btrangers to it. Those who feel 
inclined to do so, we advise to purchase one of 
the numerous manuals on the subject, and to 
begin with a few hives at first The best cheap 
work on bees with which we are acquainted is 
Practical Bee-keeping, by Frank Cheshire, Editor 
of the Apiary Department of 77ie Country. 
(Bazaar Office, 82 Wellington Street, Strand.) 
Price 28. 6d. 


VOYAGING AND STUDYING BOUND 
THE WORLD. 

At the present moment two notable schemes 
of travel are before the world, to which we 
will briefly advert. One is simply and purely a 
pleasure excursion of a somewliat luxurious 
nature, announced as a ‘ Yachting Voyage Round 
the World.* It is proposed, ‘should sufficient 
inducement offer, ^ to despatch from London, on 
August 15th, a large and fast steamer (Sumatra, 
2400 tons), fitted with every comfort, to all 
the principal seaports of the world. After calling 
at Southampton, Bordeaux, Corunna, and Lisbon, 
the passengers arc to do the Mediterranean ports 
in the most thorough manner, and then Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Burmah, the Straits* Settlements, 
and Manila. From Hong-kong the steamer is 
to proceed to Amoy on the Chinese coast, to 
enable the travellers to visit Nanking and Peking : 
at least so the programme has it ; but either 
its author or printer has made a slip here, for 
of course it must be intended that these very 
interesting trips should be made from Shanghai, 
the next port of call. Having thus skirled 
the Celestial Empire, the travellei-s will be 
spirited across the Yellow Sea to Japan, there 
to behold the wonders of a budding civilisation. 
Then after a three weeks* voyage across the 
Pacific, they will commence their experience of 
the New World at San Francisco ; and calling 
here and there at places of interest on tlieir south- 
ward voyage, they will be taken through the 
Straits of Magellan to the Falkland Islands ; after i 
leaving which they will visit successively Monte 
Video, Rio do Janeiro, Bahia, Trinidad, Havana, 
and New York. The fare for this pleasure excur- 
sion will be five hundred pounds with extras ; 
which, considering the promised accommodation of 
every description set forth in the prospectus, does 
not appear very excessive for a voyage calculated 
to last ten months or thereabouts. We recom- 
mend the idea to the attention of those who want 
something more exciting and noA^el in the way of 
travel than can otherwise be got within a thousand 
miles of St PauPs. One objection only occurs to 
our mind in regard to the route proposed, and 
that is the fact of our great colonies being entirely 
ignored. Full information may be had by apply- 
ing to Messrs Grindlay & Co., 65 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W. ; or oLthc Hon. Secretaries 
of the Association, Messrs Hide & Thompson, 4 
Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

The other scheme to which we would allude is 
one put forward by the Sodite des Voyages d!etude 
autowr du Monde, which has been formed at Paris 
with the avowed object of organising annual steam- 
voyages round the world. Tne Society aims higher 
than tnfi promoters of the ‘Yachting* Cruise, and 
desires to combine the, utile with the dulce, and 
to provide for respectably connected young men 


who have finished their ordinary studies a still 
more complete finish in the sh^e of ‘ un complS- * 
ment dHnstruction superieur' The Society stated 
that its plan has met with the approval of the 
Geographical Societies of Paris and London and 
several learned bodies in France ; and it has 
appointed a Council of Administration to carry it 
out, as well as a committee of savants to organise 
the courses of study which are to form a special 
feature of the expeditions, and are to embrace 
scientific, economic, and commercial ^subjects. 
After a considerable period of incubation, the 
views of the Society have just been enunciated in 
some detail in a pamphlet entitled Lc Tour du 
Monde en 320 Jours (Round the World in three 
hundred and twenty Days), (Paris : Ch. Delagrave). 
From tills we learn that the itinerary of the 
‘ Yachting * Cruise will, broadly speaking, be re- 
versed, and that some additional places will be 
visited, notably Auckland, Melbournej and Sydney ; 
which in our humble opinion is a great improve- 
ment from an educational point of view. Our ' 
readers would hardly thank us for diving into 
all the minutiso of the scheme, which, with the 
usual fondness of the French for i)etty detail, are 
laid down in the pamphlet at considerable length 
under the four heads : Organisation generate du 
premier voyage. Organisation waterielle, Organisation 
morale, and Conditions du passage. 

The arrangements made under the third head 
of those just noted (Organisation morale) con- 
stitute the distinguisliing feature of the expedi- 
tion. They include a large library of all descrip- 
tions of works on foreign countries, and a collec- 
tion of the most interesting of their products, 
especially those wliich are or can be turned to an 
account from an industrial point of view\ Atlases 
and charts will he provided, to enable the pas- 
sengers to make themselves acquainted with the 
various countries and to follow with exactness the 
course of the ship. In order to provide an educa- 
tional staff, the Society offers free passages to three 
professors, wdio will he charged with the superin- 
tendence of the following branches of study and 
the delivery of lectures thereon : Economic science, 
including the commercial products of the vaiious 
countries visited, their manners and customs, 
historical sketches, &c. ; Natural sciences, under 
which will come the race of the inhabitants, ani- 
mal life, plants, geology, mining, &c. ; and Physi- 
cal science and climatology, in which category 
meteorology, winds and currents, geographical 
details, seasons, &c. will be dealt with. We have 
said sufficient, we think, to shew the peculiar 
features of this proposed series of annual voyages 
round the world for educational purposes ; and wq 
shall watch the result with much interest, though, 
from our own personal experience of long voyages 
in hot climates, on board even comfortable 
steamers, we should have thought that they 
w'erc the last places in which serious studies on 
a large scale, could be conducted with advantage. 

Full particulars may be had from the BociHe, 

8 Place Vendome, Paris ; or from Triibner & Co., 
Lndgate Hill, London. June 30th is the day fixed 
for sailing ; but, strange to say, ‘ Us dames ne seront 
pas admises d prendre part au voyage.* (No ladies 
allowed to accompany the expedition !) 

Printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row. London, and 339 High Street. Edinburgh. 
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CHARLEY ROSS. 

On the 1st of July 1874, two little boys, brothers, 
were playing on the side of a public road near 
some villas at Germantown, a few miles from 
Philadelphia. The cider of the two, Walter Ross, 
was nearly six years of age ; the younger, Charley 
Ross, was aged four years and two months. They 
were the sons of Christian K. Ross, a gentleman 
in business in Philadelphia, who lived in one of 
the villas at this pleasant part of the environs. 
His wife and some other children were at the 
time residing at Atlantic City on the sea-shore of 
New Jersey. Charley was a charming little boy, 
with a round full face, broad forehead, bright 
brown eyes, and light flaxen hair, curling in 
ringlets to the neck. Like all American children 
whom we have ever seen, Charley and his brother 
Walter were fond of candy, a sv/eetmeat of the 
barley-sugar species, the taste for which led in 
the present case to a serious misadventure. 

For several days in their outdoor sports, the 
two boys liad been presented with a present of 
candy by two men who were driving in a kind 
of wagon or drosky, and who stopped for a moment 
to talk to them. These interviews produced a 
slight acquaintance with the men. AVhen they 
drove past on the 1st of July, and as usual gave 
them candy, Charley asked them for a ride, and 
also whether they would not buy him some 
crackers, which they promised to do. The crackers 
were meant to be used as fireworks on the 4th July, 
the annual fete commemorative of American Inde- 
pendence. After driving on for a certain distance, 
the men returned and took them for a ride into the 
wagon. Walter asked them to go to Main Street 
to get the fire-crackers, but was told that he and 
his brother would be taken to Aunt Susie’s store, 
j This was a place which had no existence. So 
I onward the two boys were driven, amused with 
talk, and supplied with fresh doles of candy. By- 
and-by, as Charley thought the men were driving 
rather far, he began to cry, and begged to be taken 
1 home. To pacify him, the men gave Walter some 
I money to go into a cigar-store which had crackers 


exhibited in the window ; he was to buy two 
packages of crackers and one of torpedoes, and 
come Wk to the wagon. While he was gone on 
this deceitful mission, the wagon drove off with 
Charley. When Walter came out of the store with 
his hands full of fireworks, he was not a little 
surprised to find that the wagon had disappeared. 
He looked about in all directions, but could not 
see or hear anything of it. Finding himself 
deserted he cried loudly ; a crowd gathered round 
him, and a kindly disposed person took him home. 

On returning to his house in the evening, Mr 
Ross was distressed at the absence of little Charley, 
and alarmed from what Walter had to tell of the 
two men in the wagon. The only reasonable con- 
jecture he could form was that the child had been 
' stolen, though for what purpose he could not 
divine. Assisted by a nephew, he went off to 
make inquiries at different police stations; at none, 
however, could he hear any tidings to allay his 
anxiety. In the account given by Walter, he 
described the appearance of the two men, one 
of whom had rings on his fingers and wore 
gold spectacles ; the horse and wagon were also 
described. Strange to say, no one knew who 
these men were. At taverns and livery-stables 
they and their equipments were unknown. The 
oflicers of police were at a loss what to make of 
the affair. For days Mr Ross continued the search 
for the child and his abductors. With his nephew 
he scoured the neighbourhood, telegraphed to vari- 
ous quarters, and advertised the loss in the news- 
papers. Hearing that there had been a baud of 
gipsies ill the neighbourhood, he supposed that 
they might have been concerned in the theft. 
Detectives were employed to visit the gipsy 
camp and make a rigorous search Ibr the boy. 
The search was unavailing. The gipsies were 
aiiparontly innocent of the crinie. 

Much public sympathy was 4lt for the father of 
the lost boy, and all were r?.Azed at the possi- 
bility of a child being carried off in a manner so 
totally inexplicable. Where could little Charley 
be ? He and his captors had seemingly vanished 
from the face of* the earth. The only rational 
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supposition that could be formed was that Charley 
had been stolen by two scoundrels in the hope 
of getting a heavy ransom on his restoration. 
Yet, a crime of this kind, though common enough 
in Sicily, where the laws meet with no sort of 
respect, was next to unknown in Pennsylvania, or 
any other northern part of the United States. If 
Charley Eoss had been abducted for the sake of a 
ransom, it was the beginning of a new crime in 
this part of the world, and as such would send a 
shiver through society ; for no child of any man 
in good circumstances would be safe. , 

The conjecture that little Charley was stolen 
with a view to being held in ransom, proved to be 
the right ona The abductors had the audacity 
to write to Mr Eoss, July 3, that he might keep 
his mind easy about Charley ; but that no powers 
on earth would get hizh unless good payment was 
offered for him. , The letter was in affectedly bad 
writing and spelling, and was not dated from any 
place. Strange to say, it must, from the short 
time between posting and delivery, have been 
written in Philadelphia, in which city, by a reason- 
able inference, the two thieves were concealed. 
The authorities now ma<le a more minute and 
vigorous search, and a vratcli was put on all the 
raoiway depots day and night. Barns, stables, 
sheds, and unoccupied houses were looked into, 
and the police went through all known haunts of I 
vice and professional beggjirs and vagrants. The 
search W'as not confined to the town and suburbs, 
but was extended up and down the Delaware ami 
into the neighbouring states. Every canal-boat was 
carefully examined. To do the local authorities 
justice, they spared no pains to unravel this ex- 
traordinary mystery. The crime, as it now stood 
revealed, did not alone concern the hereaved father 
and his child ; it concerned the whole conimunity, 
and if allowed to go undetected, there niiglit bo no 
end to the felonious abduction of children. 

On the day after receiving the letter of the 3d 
July, Mr Ross advertised that he would give a 
reward of three hundred dollars to any j)erson 
returning his lost child. To this there came a 
startling response in a letter dated Philadelphia, 
6th. It .was as badly written and badly spelled 
as the preceding, and plainly intimated that the 
ransom to be paid for restoration of tlie boy was 
twenty thousand, dollars— not a dollar less would 
be taken, and all the powers in the universe would 
fail to find out where he was. If Air Ross was 
ready to negotiate, he was to say so by advertise- 
ment in the Public Ledger. On the 7 th Mr Ross 
advertised that he would negotiate. At two 
o’clock the same day a letter in reply was received. 
What was now demanded was that Mr Ross should 
advertise in the Evening l^tar as follows : either, 

‘ Will come to terms,’ or ‘ Will not come to terms.’ 
If the former, it would be understood that twenty 
thousand dollars w'ould be given ; if the latter, 
the negotiation was at an end, and Charley's blood 
be on his father's head. Here was an explicit and 
horrible threnlMbat if the full ransom were not 
forthcoming child would be mur- 

dered. It being ^^ncluidve that this, like the pre- 
ceding letter, haJ^.'^cn posted at Philadelphia, a 
watch was put on ffei letter-boxes, to discover 
who were the senders. 1 This effort failed in effect 
The thieves were e^hlently assisted by some 
unknown confederate, \£ho posted the letters, and 
whom it was impossiblep® identify. 


We have not space to ^o into the numerous 
details of what ensued, as given Mr Ross in a 
volume which has lately made its appearance.* 
Referring persons deeply interested in the matter 
to the book itself, which will reward perusal, we 
proceed to say that the intercourse by letter and 
advertisement between the abductors and the 
bereaved father came to nothing. There were 
difficulties as regards the kind of notes in which 
the ransom should be paid ; there were worse 
difficulties as to how the thieves could make the 
exchange of the boy for the money. In Sicily, 
where a brigand leaves his card with the 
6U])erior magistrate of the district, things of this 
kind encounter no serious obstacle. It is differ- 
ent in the United States, as it is in England. 
In these countries, brigands are not on visiting 
terms with public authorities. The two rascals 
who stole Charley Ross could make nothing of 
him after they had got him. He was concealed 
with an extraordinary degree of * skill, some- 
where about Philadelphia ; but the ingenuity 
which was displayed by his captors met with no 
recompense. It was evident from the universal 
clamour, that a repetition of tricks of this kind 
could not be carried on with any prospect of 
profit or 8 ecurit 3 \ The whole newspaper world 
was up. Thousands of presses from New Orleans 
to the Saskatchewan, from New York to San 
Francisco, were flaming with stories and conjec- 
tures about the abduction of Charley Ross. In 
time, the newspapers of England caught up the 
theme. The hearts of parents in every part of the 
English reading world were acutely interested. 
What will strike every one as marvellous, is the 
impenetrable secrecy which shrouded the spot 
where Charley Ross was secluded. It w'as tan- 
talisingly near at hand, yet nobody could find it 
out. 

It may amuse our readers to know that from the 
universal excitement that was created, there sprung 
up a crop of pretended discoverers of the lost child. 
All that was needed to restore him to the arms of 
his loving parents was a little money. Some of 
the announcements were hoaxes. Some were bare- 
faced attempts at extortion. The effect of these 
despicable communications was to add poignancy 
to the sorrow that was already endured by the 
father and mother of little Charley. The credulity 
of the family was also iminfully tried by informa- 
tion alleged to have been obtained through the 
medium of spirits. U nfortunately, no two mediums 
gave the same direction in which to look for the 
child. Their revelations were simply a piece of 
nonsense, though imparted with prodigious gravity. 

Annoyed with pretenders oi various classes, 
Ross and his ne})hew did not relax endeavours to 
unravel the mystery. They travelled about over 
the northern states, led on by communications 
from the two thieves, who had quitted Phila- 
delphia, and taken np new ground. It at length 
appeared to be conclusive that Charley’s captora 
had gone to New York, and from rigorous investi- 
gations at the several hotels, it was almost cer- 
tain that their names were Mosher and Douglas.' 
They had, however, no child with them. Where 
he was stowed away, if still in life, no one 
knew. Going with professional zest into the 
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affair, the New York police, greatly to their 
credit, under Superintendent Walling, made every 
effort to track the windings of the two desper- 
adoes, who, from newspaper advertisements and 
bills stuck on the walls, saw that they were 
momentarily in risk of capture. New York, how- 
ever, has about it holes and corners in which 
felons find temporary lurking-places, and when 
pursuit is keen there is water on two aides, with 
boats, in some of which there is a refuge from 
justice equal to that of the old Al^tia in White- 
friars. On the opposite side of the narrow | 
channel on the cast, lies Long Island, hilly and | 
picturesque, and which, besides Brooklyn, pos- j 
sesses a large number of villas of wealthy citizens ] 
scattered about among gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. To this island, as charming a retreat of 
families from New York, as are the Highland 
borders of the Clyde for the citizens of Glasgow, 
we have ’to follow Mosher and Douglas, the 
reputed abductors of Charley Ross. 

The two villains had exhausted their means. 
They had made nothing of the cruel capture we | 
have been describing, and had indeed lost money 
by the transaction. Driven to their last shifts, 
they resolved to begin a career of house-breaking. 
As a commencement, they broke into the villa of 
Judge Van Brunt of the Supreme Court of New 
York, situated near the water^s edge, at a pictu- 
resque part of Long Island. The judge and his 
family were absent for the season, and the house 
being shut up, offered, as was thought, a good 
chance of effecting a burglary. In laying their 
plans, Mosher and Douglas were not possibly 
aware, that before closing his hous(*, the judge 
furnished it with ‘a burglar alarm telegraph, 
which conveys information of the slightest inter- 
ference with any of its doors or windows into the 
bedroom of his brother,* who resided permanently 
in a house near at hand. The account of the 
attack may be given in the words of Mr Ross : 

‘ On the morning of Dcccniher 14, at two o’clock, 
this alarm-bell rang violently. Mr Van Bnintwas 
at once awakened, and immediately called his son 
Albert, who was asleep. When Albert came down 
stairs the father said : “ Go over and see what has 
sounded that alarm ; I think the wind has blowm 
open one of those blinds «Tgain ;** an occurrence 
which had more than once before caused the bell | 
to ring. The young man went, fiiv^t taking the 
precaution to put a pistol in his pocket. Aj>proach- 
ing his uncle’s house, he noticed a flickering light 
through the blinds of one of the window's ; he 
returned and told his father about the light, 
procured a lantern for himself, and went to arouse 
William Scott, the judge’s gardener, who lived in 
a cottage close by, and who had the keys of the 
judge’s house. On their way hack, Scott and 
Albert ascertained that more than one man was 
in the house with the light. They then awoke 
Herman Fnmk, a hired man ; and after placing 
one man in front and another behind the judge’s 
house, Albert returned to his father and reported 
what he had seen and done. His father, although 
seriously suffering from illness, after getting to- 
gether the arms in tlie house, joined his son, and 
calling the gardener and hired man to him, said : 
“ Now, boys, we have work to do, and must under- 
stand each other ; wc must capture those fellows 
if we con without killing them ; but if they resist^ 
we sbidl have to defend ourselves. Albert, you 


and^ Scott stand before the front door ; Frank and 
I will take the rear ; and whatever happens after- 
ward, let us remain in the positions we first take 
up ; because if we move around, we shall be certain 
in the dark to shoot one another instead of the 
thieves. Whichever way they come, let the two- 
who meet them take care of them as best they can y 
if they come out and scatter both ways, then we 
will all have a chance to work.” The party took 
their respective places ; the night was pitch dark, 
cold, and wet. The watchers waited patiently for 
nearly an hour, while the bui^lars went through- 
every room in the house, with the rays from their 
dark-lanterns flashing now and then through the 
chinks in the shutters. At length they came down 
to the basement floor and into the pantry. Through 
the window of this little apartment Mr Van Brunt 
could see distinctly the faces of the two burglars. 
He could have shot them down there and then 
in perfect safety to himself and his companiens ; 
but he wished to refrain from taking life until he 
could be certain that the robbers would shew 
resistance. He did not wish to kill lliem in tlm 
house, nor in any other way than in self-defence. 

‘ The elder Van Brunt, finding he was growing 
numb and weak from the effects of the cold damp- 
air of the inclement night, determined “ to puan 
things,” and standing in front of the back door, 
ordered the hired man to open it quickly. In 
trying to get the key into the keyhole, he made a 
noise which the quick-eared burglars heard. Their 
I light went out immediately, and their footsteps 
were heard ascending the cellar stairs. Mr Van 
Brunt and his man moved towards the trap-door 
of the cellar, the lock of which had been broken. 
This was soon opened, and the body of a man 
started up, followed by the head of another. Mr 
Van Brunt cried out “ Halt ! ” in response to which 
two pistol-shots from the cellar door flashed almost 
in his face, but without injuring him. He then 
fired his shot-gun at the foremost man, and a cry 
of agony followed. The other man fired at him a 
second time, and then ran towards the front of the' 
house. There he dat^Jied almost into the arms of 
the younger Van Brunt, at whom he fired twa 
more shots, luckily missing him also ; and before 
the pistol couhl be fired again his arm was struck 
down by a blow from Mr Van Brunt’s shot-gun, 
wTiich w'as shattered. Uttering a terrible cry the 
burglar now retreated; but before he had gone 
many rods, Mr Van Brunt sent a bullet into the 
would-be murderer’s back. Tlio desperate honse-^ 
breaker staggered for an instant, and then fell 
dead. 

‘ Aleanwhilc tlie other burglar, although mortally 
w^ounded from the elder Van Brunt’s first fire, con- 
tinued to shoot in the dark until he was exhausted. 
The firing now ceased ; the only thing positively 
known, alter the second or third shot, being the 
griilifying fact that while none of the defenders of 
the judge’s property was hurt, the two burglars 
were literally riddled with shot and bulleta. One 
w-as stone dead, with hi? empty revolver under 
his head ; the other lived ctil five o’clock — only 
about two hours. Sever^ neighbours, aroused 
by the firing, came rushing* to the place, and got 
there by the time ,tbe tight was over; one of 
whom was asked by the wounded man to give 
him some whisky. After tasting it, he pushed 
it away, and ‘called for water, which he drank 
eagerly. He was then asked who they were, anti 
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wliere they came from. .He replied : “ Men, I 
won't lie to you ; my name is Joseph Dou*»las, 
and that man over there is William Mosher." 
He spelled M-o-s-h-e-r-’s name, addins^ : “ Mosher 
lives ill tlie city (New York), and T have no home. 
I am a single man, and have no relatives except a 
brother and sister, whom I have not seen for 
twelve or fifteen yeai*s. Mosher is a married 
man, and has five cliildren." Believing himself 
to be mortally wounded, he continued : ‘‘ I have 
forty dollars in my pocket ; 1 wisli to be buried 
wdth it ; 1 made it honestly.” Then he said ; 

It no use hjinfj now : Moshvr and I stole Charley 
Ross from. Germantoim,^* When asked wiiy they 
stole him, he replied : “ To make money.” He 
wa.s then asked who had eliarge of the child ; to 
which he replied : “ j^Ioshor knows all about the 
child ; ask him.” }fe was then told that Mosher 
was dead, and* was raised up so that he could see 
the dead body of his partner in guilt. He ex- 
claimed : God help his ])oor wife and family.” 
To the question, “ Could he tell where the child 
was?” he answered : “God knows I tell you the 
triitli ; l^on't know wdiere he is ; Mosher knew.” 
The same question was repeated a number of times 
to him ; but ho gave no further information, but 
said : “ Superintendent Walling knows all about 
us, and was after us, and now he shall have ns. 
Send him W’ord. The child will be returned home 
safe and pound in a few days.” He told his inqui- 
rers that they had conic over in a sloop which was 
lying in the cove, and begged them not to question 
him any more, and not to move him, as it hurt 
him to talk or move. He remained conscious nnlil 
about fifteen minutes before hi.s death. Thus 
writliing in agony, lying on the spot where he had 
fallen, drenclicd with the descending ram, ended | 
the nuiposeless and miserable life of one who j 
aided in rending the heart-strings of a family I 
unknown to him, and in outraging the feelings of | 
the civilised w'orld. So swiftly did retribution | 
come upon his companion, that not one word , 
escaped his lips ; no message to his family— no f 
confession of his terrible crimes -no prayer was 
he permitted to utter ; suddenly, as by the stroke 
of lightning, W'as his soul ushered into eternity. 
Surely “ the way of the transgressor is hard.” ' 

That there miglit be no doubt about the iden- 
tity of tile two bodies, Walter Ross was sent for. 
He recognised one as having been the man wdio 
drove the wagon, and the other as having given 
him money to buy the crackers. Others identified 
them as the men who had been seen driving away 
with the children. There could therefore be no 
doubt that William Mosher and Joseph Houglas 
were the real abductors of Charley Ross. The 
discovery w'as so far satisfactory ; but where was 
the lost child ? Mosher’s wife was liiinteil up and 
questioned on the subject. * Bhe said her husband 
had told her that the child had been placed with an 
old man and woman, and was well cared for, but 
she did not know who w'cre liis keepers, or where he 
lived.* Disappointed in getting any useful infor- 
mation in this quarter, Mrs Ross’s brothers offered 
by advertisement a rew'ard of five thousand dollars 
for the return of the child wuthin ten days. The 
child was not returned, and instead of any useful 
information on the subject, there was a repetition 
of miserable attenipts at fraudulent extortion. At 
the same time, cireuinstances were elicited regard- 
ing the career of the deceased culprits Mosher and 


Douglas. It was ascertained that a person named 
William Westervelt, a brother of Mosher's wife, and 
a notorious associate of thieves, was concerned in 
the abduction. He, in fact, had been the confede- 
rate who posted the letters and otherwise assisted 
the two thieves. In September 1875, he was tried 
for being engaged with others in abducting and 
concealing the child ; and being found guilty, he 
ivas sentenced to pay a fine of one dollar, the cost 
of the prosecution, and to undergo au imprison- 
ment of solitary confinement for the term of seven 
years. 

In Ihe course of the trial, no fact was elicited 
rcspecLiug the place of detention of the child. 
From the day he was stolen, July 1, 1874, till 
the. pre.sont time, not a word has been heard of 
him. Hi.s distressed parents exist only in hope 
that he is still in the land of the living, and may 
yet be restored to them. If alive, he will now be 
about seven years of age. It would • afford us 
immeasunible satisfaction if Chambers's Journal, 
ivhich penetrates into all English-speaking quarters 
in the. American continent, should happily help 
to recover the child who was lost, the helpless 
little boy, Charley Ror.s. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CUArTER XXTV.~A DEATlI-liLOW. 

1 STOOD for a few moments watcliing my strange 
new acquaintance, rapidly widening the distance 
between us, then turned thoughtfully homewards 
again. The story I had just lieard had given me 
something to think of besides my own happiness. 
Although ])oor Nancy might be a little too ready 
to rebel, how hard things ha<l been for her ! How 
much did I, and all women blessed as I, owe to 
such as Nancy. Well, there would be Philip to 
help me by-aiiJ-bv. Surely we two might be 
able to do Roniething, I thought, ray cheeks 
uncomfortably hot with the consciousness that the 
existence 1 had been divaniing of savoured too 
much of ease and sunshine for two people who 
professed to desire the higliest life. Robert Went- 
worth would tell me that, and so of course would 
Philip; and I was glad also to realise, as I did just 
then, that continued ease and sunshine would pall 
quite as much upon me as upon either of them. 
* I was not to the manner born.' 

I had reached the stile, and was absently step- 
ping down on the other side of it, as I afterwards 
found, stepping so wide of the lower step as to 
involve an ignominious descent, when I was gently 
lifted on to terra Jirma by two strong arms. 

‘ What makes you so careless to-night ? * said 
Robert W eii t worth. 

‘ It was stupiil,' I replied, realising the position ; 
and adding : ‘ In trutb, my thoughts were wool- 
gathering ; and I had forgotten where I was.’ 

‘liather an awkward moment for forgetting 
where you were ; wasn’t it V 

‘No; yes— yes; of course it was stupid,’ I 
repeated. 

‘ You arc not generally so ready to plead guilty 
as that/ he replied smilingly. ‘ What makes jrou 
so pretemalurally meek to-night ? Have you just 
come off second-best in a wordy war with old 
Jemmy Rodgers ?’ Bending down to get a better 
look into my face, he went on with quite another 
tone and manner : ‘ What has happened, Mary 7 ’ 
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* Happened ? * I repeated, hesitatingly. But why 
should T not tell him ? I presently asked myself. 
He knew that Philip was expected, and that we 
were to be married ; he knew that I loved Philip ; 
and why should I any longer act like a foolish 
girl about it ? So after a moment or two, I went 
on : ‘ That which you asked to be allowed to speak 
of in three mouths may be spoken now, if you 
will’ 

‘ Now !’ As he echoed the word, bending to look 
at me again, I noticed a swift change of exi)ression 
id his face — an eager, startled, yet not altogether 
assured look. 

‘Yes; I have had a letter this evening, telling 
me that Philip expected to be able to sail within 
a week or so of sending it, and he may be here 
any time during the next month.’ 

‘Philip!’ 

‘ Mr Dallas you know. We are to be married.’ 

lie was- silent ; and aftej waiting a moment for 
a reply which came not, I grew a little conscious 
of the awkwardness of talking about my lover to 
him, and not the more ])leased with him for 
making me feel so. A little confusedly, 1 mur- 
mured something about having hoped that they 
would be friends ; so many Philip had known 
must be scattered and lost to him during his 
Jong absence, and he was a man of all others to 
appreciate a friend. 

Nettled by his continued silence, T went on : ‘Tf 
I have expected too much, you yourself arc a little 
to blame for my doing so. You have always made 
me feel that I might expect something more from 
you than from otluji* people.’ 

I saw his hand tighten on the bar of tlie stile it 
rested on with a pressure which made the veins 
look like cords. He threw up his head, and 
seemed to take counsel with the stars. Was it the 
pale moonlight which inatlc liim look so white aii<l 
rigid ( JTadl offendod him i JF’hat was it ? Then 
arose a new and terrible fear in my mind. Had I 
misunderstood him — had lie misinnlerstood im — all 
this time '? Had J unwittinglv led him to believe 

me a free woman, and Was it possible that he 

loved me— Robert W entwortli ? 

Deeply pained as well as ashamed, had I not 
always believed and asseited that such complica- 
tions are not brought about by single-minded 
women ? I bowed my head, covering my face with 
my trcinbling hands in the bitterness of humilia- 
tion. My love for Philip had made all men seem 
as brothers to me, and it had never for a moment 
entered my head that my bearing towards them 
might be inisconstrned. Then it must be remem- 
bered I wjus not like a young and attractive girl ; 
nor had I been accustomed to receive lover-like 
attention. Bewildered and miserable— Clod forgive 
mo if I had wronged Robert Wentworth in my 
blindness — I was confusedly trying to recollect 
what I had lost said, so that 1 might be able to 
add a few words which would serve as an excuse 
for leaving him not too abruptly, when he at length 
spoke. Clear and firm his voice sounded in the 
stillness, though the w'ords came slowly : ‘ You 
have not expected too much, Mary.’ T could 
not say a word ; and in my anxiety for him, 
still lingered. ‘You have not expected too 
much,' he gently repeated. Then seeing that was 
not enough, he added, in the same low measured 
tone : ‘ God helping me, I will bo your husband’s 
friend^ Mary.’ 


I put out my hands, involuntarily clasping them 
together. I think lie interpreted the gesture 
aright. With the old grave smile, he said : ‘You 
must not forget you have a brother as well as a 
husband, you know.’ 

‘I will not; God bless you, Robert!’ — laying 
my hand for a moment on his. 

lie waved his hand, and without a word turned 
away. I tried to gatlier comfort from his quiet 
tone; tried to persuade myself that it Wiis but a 
passing fancy for me, which he would very quickly 
get over, now he knew the truth; using all sorts 
of arguments to quiet my conscience. But in my 
inmost heart I knew that Robert AV'entworth was 
not the man to be shaken in that way merely by a 
passing fancy. Beyond measure depressed and dis- 
satisfied with myself, I slowly and wearily made my 
way hack towards the cottage again. Ah me ! how 
changed was the aspect of things already ! How 
different this still gravness, to the coulmr d& rose in 
winch I had read Philip’s letter, and how different 
was my mental state ! Was I the same person 
who only an hour or so previously had been 
telling herself that her happiness was almost too 
great to be borne / All my pretty pictures of the 
future, in which Lilian and Robert Wentworth had 
figured so charmingly, were destroyed. 1 had 
fully intended to lake Lilian and dear old Mrs 
Tipper into my confidence respecting Pliilip’s 
expected arrival and my future prospects, as soon 
as I reache<l the cottage ; but how could I do so 
now f How could 1 talk about Philip as he ought 
to be talked about, with the remembrance of that 
set white face iiiitiirned in the moonlight, fresh 
upon me! ImpQssible ! My heart sank at the hare 
thought of parading my love just then. It would 
be like dancing over a grave. 

I could belter turn my thoughts upon poor 
Nancy than upon my coming marriage, just now. 

I found Lilian and bur aunt at a loss to know what 
had become of me, ami it was some little relief to 
be able to talk about my adventure with Nancy. 

They were full of iiiiercst and sympathy, enter- 
ing into my feelings upon the subject at once, and 
only differing froiii me about iny allowing her to 
return to the Home, thinking tliat this was too 
much to expect from her. But I still thought that 
it was her best course ; and it did me a little good 
to argue the point with them in the way of obliging 
me to use my wits. 

‘ She was not entirely blameless,’ I replied. ‘ I 
think she recognised that, in deciding to return to 
the Home, wlicn I left it to Jier to choose.’ 

‘ But I am very glad you promised to procure a 
situation for her as soon as you cun, Mary,’ said 
Lilian. ‘It seems almost too much to expect her to 
remain there for any length of time.* 

‘ 1 have no fear of being able to do that when the 
right time comes,* 1 rejoined. 

\ was not able to be cpiiLe as candid ^ I wished 
to be, because I would not now touch upon the 
subject of my approaching marriage. I was con- 
sequently obliged to speak more indednitoly than 
I felt about obtaining a situation for Nancy. 

‘ May 1 go with you to the Home, Mary ? I too 
should like to say a cheering word to poor Nancy.' 

I very gladly acquiesced, and we agreed to set 
forth the following morning. I did not, as I had 
always hitherto done ivith Philip’s letters, sit 
gloating over the contents of this last and most 
precious of all half through the night, iiudiug a 
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new delicious meaning in every word. The re- 
membrance of Robert Wentworth came between 
me and my happiness ; and my letter was put 
away with a sign. Disturbed and ashamed, the 
possibility of Philip's wife being supposed a free 
woman, was humiliating to me. My tlioughts were 
reflected in my dreams. I appeared to be all night 
wandering in hopeless sear^ of an intangible 
something : 

A form without snbstance, 

A mental mirage, 

Which kindled a thirst 
That it could not assuage. . 

I awoke feverish and unrefreshed. But Lilian 
o.nd I set forth in good time to do our errand before 
the beat of the day ; and a walk in the fresh 
morning air, through the prettiest of Kentish 
scenery, prov,ed a very good remedy for a disturbed 
mind. Then 1 bad a special reason for exerting 


mind. Then 1 bad a special reason for exerting 
myself to keep Lilian’s thoughts from straying that 
morning. Her exclamation, ‘ Already ! * when we 
found ourselves before the gates of the Home, 
seemed to shew that my efforts had not been 
thrown away. As the estate had been sold piece- 
ineal, and very little ground had been purchased 
with the house, it had been thought necessary to 
build a wall round it. The aspect of the grand old 
bouse, surrounded thus by a mean-looking new 
wall, was almost pathetic, as well as out of charac- 
ter. And the great gates, which had once graced 
the entrance to a beautiful old park, looked 
specially out of place, let into a wall some feet lower 
than themselves, and with their fine iron-work 
boarded up. We saw too that all the windows in 
view were boarded up so high as to prevent tlie 
inmates looking out. 

* I really do not see how it could hurt the people 
to see the beautiful country,’ ejaculated Lilian, as 
we stood W'aiting for admittance after ringing the 
hanging belL ‘No prison could look more 
dismal’ 

‘ Yes ; Nancy Dean is one of the inmates here,’ 
in answer to my query, said a sullen-looking woman, 
in the ugliest oi dresses in shape, and make, and 
colour; and with her hair tucked away entirely 
out of sight beneath a cap uglier if possible than 
her dress. ‘But you can’t see her. This isn’t 
visiting day. Wednesdays, second and last in the 
month, tv/o till four o’clock.’ Wherewith the 
small door let into the wall by the side of the 
gates, which she had opened to inquire our errand, 
was unceremoniously slammed to. 

1 did not hesitate to ring again. This was 
Thun^day, and not one of the visiting weeks. 
Nancy must not be left until the following Wednes- 
day Avithout the knowledge that I had kept my 
word, ft was of the gravest importance that she 
should know that I had made inquiries, even 
though I could not obtain an interview with her. 
But 1 .saw now that I had made a mistake in first 
asking for her. I hurriedly tore a leaf from my 
pocket-bnok, and pencilled a few lines upon it, to 
the efiect tlrnt ‘ a lady much interested in the Home 
hoped Mrs X^ower would accord her a short inter- 
view;’ and b^l it ready by the time the woman 
once more opeVjied the door. 

‘I wish to see Mrs Gov?^ lady-superintend- 
ent, if you please.* 

‘ Have yo'u got an appointmeJi^ 
disked. 1 


‘If you give this to her, it will explain/ I 
returned, putting the folded paper into hei* hand. 

She coolly unfolded it, read it through, and 
after a moment’s hesitation, ungraciously made 
way for us to enter. Then, after relocking the 
gate, she left us standing just within, whilst she 
went into the house to do my bidding. 

‘ Not a very courteous reception,’ said Lilian. 

‘ We ought to have inquired for the matron at 
first ; but we can do without courtesy, if we 
succeed in getting our way/ I returned. 

It seemed that we were to get our way. The 
woman came towards us again. ‘ I was to say that 
it is not usual for ladies to come at this time ; Mrs 
Gower is always very much engaged until two 
o’clock ; but she will see you, if you will step this 
way.’ 

We followed her into the house through a great 
hall, cold and forlorn-looking enough even at this 
season, divested as it was of cverj’^thing in the 
way of furniture, and with its stone floor distress- 
ingly whitened. Then she pushed open a swing- 
door, led the way down a small well-carpeted 
passage, and ushered us into one of the cosiest of 
little rooms, luxuriously furnished. I had just a 
momentary glimpse of a lady lying back in an 
easy-chair, with her feet upon a hassock, reading 
a newspaper, a dainty luncheon with wine, &c. on 
the low table at her elbow, when at the words, 
‘The committee room, the* committee room, of 
course, Downs,’ we were hurriedly hustled out of 
the room again. 

‘This way, if you please/ said our conductress, 
leading us across the forlorn-looking hall again. 

But the room we were now ushered into was to 
my eyes more forlorn still — a long room of noble 
proportions, with five windows, which had once 
I commanded the view of a beautifully wooded 
I undulating park, but which were now faced by a 
brick wall only four or five feet distant. The only 
flowers now to be seen were the marble ones 
festooned about the high old-fashioned fireplaces at 
each end of the room. It was now used as a 
committee room ; a long baize-covered taljle, a 
dozen or so of heavy cliairs, with ink and papers 
and one book, representing the furniture. 

I was busily altering the aspect of things, tell- 
ing myself that even the committee must feel the 
depressing effects of such a room as this ; pulling 
down the otlending wall, training rose-trees round 
the windows, and so forth, when the door opened, 
and Mrs Gower entered. A stout large-boned 
woman, between fifty and sixty years of age ; 
severe of countenance, and expensively attired— 
too elaborately, I thought, for a gentlewoman’s 
morning-dress. 

‘ One of our lady patronesses, I presume 1 ’ she 
said, with a little half-bend as she advanced. ‘ It 
is not usual for ladies to come at this early hour ; 
but we are always prepared for inspection, and 
happy to shew the Home, and explain our system, 
to ladies who may be desirous of co-operating with 
us.’ 

‘ I am very much interested, Mrs Gower. I do 
not think anything can be of more interest and 
importance to women than is such work as this. 
But I came as the friend of one of the inmates — 
Nancy Dean — ^to ask your permission for me to 
see her/ 

‘ Are you a subscriber to the institution, may I 
ask, mariam ? ’ 
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^Do you bring an introduction from any one 
who is a subscriber V 

‘ No ; unfortunately I know no one in any way 
connected with the Home.’ 

There was a very marked change in Mrs Gower’s 
bearing, as she coldly observed : ‘ In that case, 
you did not, I presume, state your errand to the 
portress ; and she was neglectful of her duty in not 
inquiring what it was, and giving you to under- 
stand that visitors to the inmates are only admitted 
upon certain days and at certain hours.* 

‘No ; she W’as not to blame. She told me that 
I could not see Nancy until the usual visiting 
day.* 

‘ Then I am quite at a loss to understand ’ 

‘I sliould not have ventured to trespass upon 
your time if it were an ordinary case, and I could 
wait until the next visiting day to communicate 
with Nancy, Mrs Gower. ^ I know, lor the proper 
management of a place like this, it must be neces- 
sary to make rules and enforce them. But I 
hope you will make an exception in this case. It 
is of the greatest importance to her as well as 
to mo that she should know a friend came here 
to see her to-day.’ 

‘A friend! That means, I presume, that you 
have taken up her case 'i 1 cannot suppose that 
you belong to her own class ? ’ 

I made a little bow serve for reply ; and she very 
gravely went on : ‘ If it be so, 1 am sorry to be 
obliged to tell you that you couldn’t have taken up 
a worse case. Dean is one of the most incorrigible 
characters 1 have had to deal with during a long 
experience. You are probably not aware that she 
i.s at present under discipline for bad conduct?’ 

‘ Bad conduct ? ’ I repeated interrogatively, a 
little curious to hear ?icr version of the story. 

‘Yesterday, she conducted herself in the most 
disgraceful way before the committee. Afterwards 
she got tlirougli the window of the room in which 
slie was confined, and ran away. TJjen, I suppose 
ill consequence of not being able to find any place 
of refuge, she presented herself at the gates again 
late last night, saying that she had returned to 
take the punishincnt for what she had done, and 
to try to reform. Of course the true reason is, she 
prefers staying here until lier plans are more 
matured, anil she can leave at her own con- 
venience.’ 

‘ May she not be sincere in her desire for reform, 
Mrs Gower ?’ 

‘ That is perfectly hopeless. A very short 
residence here would teach you the hopelessness 
of expecting any thorough reform in such as 
Dean.^ 

‘ It must be very painful to you to feel that of 
any human creature, Mrs Gower.’ 

‘Of coarse it is painful’ — a trifle snappishly; 
‘but such knowledge as, I am sorry to say, is 
gained here does not increase one’s faith in human 
nature, madam. We have to face a great many 
unpleasant facta, and one of them is, that such 
women as Nancy Dean are altogether incorrigible,’ 

‘It must be very discouragdug to think so.’ 

‘Nothing discourages us from doing our duty.’ 
And here Mra Gower very decidedly touched a 
hand-bell on the table. 

Not appearing to notice the hint, I quietly 
rejoined : ‘ But great mistakes may be made in such 
cases ; and I hope you will excuse my saying that I 




tbink you have been mistaken with respect to 
Nancy Dean, and taken her incorrigibility too 
much for granted.’ 

Mrs Gower drew herself up ; if she thought it 
possible that she could make mistakes, she was 
evidently not in the habit of being told that she 
could. It was probably all the more unpardonable 
from the fact that the portress, who had noiselessly 
obeyed her summons, heard what passed. I had 
not of course intended her to hear it; but she 
must have entered so very quickly after the bell 
sounded, and moved so noiselessly, that 1 was quite 
unaware of her presence, until the direction which 
Mrs Gower’s eyes took informed me of it. 

Mrs Gower’s colour was a little raised, as she 
begged to decline any farther discussion upon so 
painful a subject with one who evidently had hod 
no experieucc, and therefore could not understand 
it 

‘ But you will, I hope, oblige mo so far as to let 
Nancy Dean know that ber friend Miss Haddon 
came to . see her, and will come again on the firat 
visiting day?’ 1 pleaded, seeing that it was no use 
to press for an interview. 

‘ I cannot promise anything of the kind,’ loftily 
returned Mrs Gower. ‘ Dean is under discipline ; 
and the course of treatment I adopt will entirely 
depend upon her conduct while under that 
discipline.’ 

‘ I beg’ 

‘I ciinnot promise anything.’ Then somewhat 
irrelevantly, as it appeared to me at the moment, 
but as I now think, for the purpose of pointing 
out to me that the fault lay with Nancy Dean, 
and not with the system, she added, glancing for a 
moment towards the woman, who stood with 
downcast eyes, waiting for further orders: ‘This 
is one of our successes.’ 

‘This’ appeared to iny eyes but a very poor 
success — a very doubtful one indeed, if the low 
narrow brows and heavy mouth and chin ex- 
pressed anything of the cliaracter. She appeared 
to be quite accustomed to be so alluded to, no 
change in her face shewing that she vras in any 
way impressed by it. There she stood, a success, 
inaKc what you choose of it, she seemed to say, 
eyeing us with stolid indiflurence. I could not 
help contrasting her face with that of the ‘ incor- 
rigible’ whom I liad seen the night previously, 
so open and honest even in its passionate anger. 
Nevertheless, in my anxiety upon Nancy’s account, 

1 ventured to make an indirect appeal to ‘ This.’ 

‘ 1 am glad to hear it. Her own reformation 
doubtlessly makes her more desirous to help her 
fellow-women, and poor Nancy Dean so terribly 
needs a friend just now.* Then turning again 
towards Mrs Gower, I added : ‘ 1 trust that you 
will allow Nancy Dean to be informed that I 
called, madam ?* * 

I think she perceived my motive for repeating 
the request before tlie woman. She very decidedly 
replied: ‘As I informed you just now, I cannot 
give any promise of the kind ; and Downs knows 
her duty. And I must remind you that my 
time is valuable ; I have already given you more 
than I can spare. Good-morning, Miss Haddon.— 
The gate, Downs.’ And with a very slight inclina- 
tion of the head, Mrs Gower gave us our dismissal. 

Lilian and I followed the woman to the gate, 
where I paused a moment, trying to gather from 
the expression of her face whether it would be of 

— - 
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any avail to make a more direct appeal to her. 
It seemed uselese to attempt it ; one mi^'ht as well 
hope to influence a wooden figure. As I stood 
hesitating, unwilling to go without making one 
more effort, I said a few words to Lilian, more to 
give myself time than anything else, but vrhich 
served the end I had in view : ‘ 1 would give a 
great deal to get a message conveyed to poor 
Nancy.' 

A new and altogether diflerent exjiression dwelt 
for a moment in Down’s eyes, fixed straight 
before her; an expression which suggested an 
idea to me that I had not had in using the words. 
In a moment I had iny jnirse out of my j^ocket, 
and a half-sovereign between my fingers ; taking 
care, as I noticed she did, to turn towards the 
open gate and away from tlie house. 

Brighter and brighter grew the expression of 
lier face as she said in a low voice : ‘ 1 might 
perhaps just mention to Nancy Dean that you 
called this morning, ma’am — if that’s all you 
want done ? ' 

‘ That is all I want you to do ; just to tell her 
that her friend Miss Haddoii called, and intends 
to come again next visiting day.' 

‘ Very well, ma’am ; 1 don’t mind telling her 
that,' she returned, looking wooden and dull again, 
as her fingers closed over the money ; once more 
the same sullen, unimpressionable woman we had 
at first seen, as she closed the gates upon us. 

*0 Mary, what a dreadful place! How could 
any one he expected to be better for living there !’ 
ejaculated Lilian. *How could they select a 
woman like Mrs Gower to iiilluencc her fellow- 
creatures!' 

* There certainly appears to have been a great 
mistake somewhere,' 1 thoughtfully replied. ‘So 
benevolent a scheme might surely be better carried 

out.' 

I may as well state here what came to my 
knowledge later — respecting tlic Home and its 
management. Mrs Osborne, tlie J'ouiidcr, had 
commenced lier work of benevolence without 
sufficient experience and knowledge of the class 
she wished to benefit. Like many other bene- 
volent peo])le, she believed that love was all that 
was needed for the work ; and tlie lady she had 
at first engaged to act as supcrintendeait was as 
enthusiastic and non-executive as lierself. The 
consequences were disastrous ; and it t(dd much 
in Mrs Osborne’s favour that she liad the courage 
to try again. Unfortunately, in her anxiety to 
avoid her former error, she ran into tlni ojiiiosite 
extreme. Mrs Gower was sidected from numerous 
other applicants on account of lier having pre- 
viously held office as matron of a prison, and 
possessing testimonials as to her special fitness for 
the executive department. 

* Accustomed to deal with the worst side of 
human nature, and to the enforcement of the 
necessarily rigid rules of prison-life, in which all 
must pass through one routine, Mrs Gower had 
become a mere disciidinarian, treating those under 
her charge in the Home as though their minds 
were all of precisely the same pattern, and that a 
very bad one. 

If hall the stories which reached mo respecting 
her luxurious self-imlulgerit life were true, the 
^effect upon those to whom she was supposed to be 
an example was undoubtedly bad. And if tliere 
were good grounds for the statement that her 


appointment to the office of prison matron had 
been to her a rise in life, it quite sufficiently ac- 
counted for the want of refinement in thought and 
habit, which occasioned her to live too luxuriously, 
and deck herself in too rich clothing for one living 
amongst women supposed to be endeavouring to 
fitrengtheu themselves against yielding to tempta- 
tion. 

Again, good as he undoubtedly was, Mr Wyatt, 
upon whom Mrs Osborne depended for spiritual 
help, was not fitted for the task. He was too 
young, as well as too naturally timid and shy, to 
manage a number of women, who deceived him 
with the pretence of reformation when it suited 
their purpose better iliau openly laughing at him. 
Long afterwards, he told me how terribly ho used 
to dread his visits to the Home, and how much he 
was troubled at the little effect of his teachings. 
It took him a long time to understand that the 
best natures might appear to be the woret under 
such training as Airs Gower’s. 

That Alls Osborne herself was quite satisfied 
with the new management, is too much to say. 
But althoiigli Airs Gower was not a woman after 
her lieart, past failures had rendered Airs Osborne 
distrustful of her own judgment ; and she could 
not deny that there at least aiipoarcd to be better 
elfects produced now than during the former 
management. Although there were occasional 
failures, which nothing could gloss over, Mrs 
Gower could point to the fact that a certain 
number of the inmates were annually drafted into 
service, and wliatever became of them, they did 
not reappear at the Home. 

LIFE TN ST KILDA 

SECONO l^APER. 

The men of St Kilda are in the liabit of congre- 
gating in front of one of the houses almost every 
morning for the discussion of business. I called this 
a^jscmhly tlie Parliament, and, with a laugh, they 
adopted the name. When the subject is exciting, 
the members talk with loud voices and all at one 
time ; but when the question is once settled, they 
work together in perfect harmony. Shall we go 
to catch solan-geese, or ling, or mend the boat to- 
day ? are examples of the subjects that occupy tlie 
House. Sometimes disputes are settled by drawing 
lots. A system of mutual insurance lias existed 
from time immemorial. A large number pf sheep 
arc annually lost by falling over the (diffs, and the 
owners are indemnified by the other members of 
the community, wdiose contributions are in propor- 
tion to the numlier of sheep they possess, and the 
consequent risk. As the calculations are all per- 
formed mentally, 1 think this sliews no small 
aritlimetical power. Parliament, besides being 
necessary to tlie conduct of business, has, I think, 
a .salutary effect on the minds of the people, and 
helps to keep them cheerful in spite of their iso- 
lateil position and excessive religious exercises. 
Man is a gregarious animal, and there are no 
people more so than the St Kildans. In work 
every one follows his neighbour. If one puts a 
new thatch on his barn, a man is to be seen on the 
top of every barn in the village. If the voice of | 
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praise is heard at the door of one house, all, you 
may be sure, are engaged in worship ; and so on. 

The St Kildans arc remarkable for their piety. 
They are all members of the Free Church, and 
contribute somewhere about ten pounds annually 
to the Sustentation Fnnd of that body. They 
go three times to church on Sunday, and hold 
a prayer-meeting every Wednesday. They have 
also service on the first Tuesday of every month 
to return thanks for tlie preservation of Captain 
Otter and his crew, whose ship was nearly lost 
on the island about thirteen years ago. This was 
instituted at tlie request of the (now deceased) 
captain, who brought them supplies in a season 
of dearth, and attempted some improvements ; 
which have all proved abortive. The minister is 
one who commands attention — every eye fastened 
on him throughout the discourse ; and if any 
one happens to drop asleep, he or she is imme- 
diately anjYiscd by a stinging remonstrance from the 
pulpit ! Such, for instance, as saying in Oaelic : 
‘ Arouse your wile, Lachlin — she won’t sleep much 
in Tophet, T think, eli P which causes Lachlin 
to poke his <*lbovv in his wife’s side immediately. 
The church is a niiserahle place, with no lloor 
but mother earth, and with damp slicking to the 
walls like hoar-frost oi* feathers. The seats are 
rude hen dies, many of them hored and grooved 
by the ship-worm. Here all the women sit for 
about six and a half hours every Sunday with hare 
feet and legs, even in winter. Family worship is 
held in every house morning and evening ; and 
when parties of men or women reside in the other 
islands they ‘ make their worship,’ as they phrase 
it, just as they do at home. Every meal is pre- 
ceded by a grace, nor will they take a diink of 
milk or water without uncovering the hoatl. 

The St Kildans are quite as industrious as they 
are pious. Every lainily has a crolt of ground, 
which tliey carefully cultivate, altliougli their 
method of husliaiidry admits of imj»roveincnt. 
They grow oats, barley, and yiotatoes, all of whicli 
are planted too thickly. The ground is manured 
with the carcases of puffins. Lut there is a great 
waste of this valuable manure, many thousands of 
these birds being left after the plucking season, to 
rot in the island of I’oreray e.very year 1 The grain 
is ground into meal by handmills. In the begin- 
ning of summer the rocks are sealed, and the 
neiglibouring islets visited, for old solan-geese and 
eggs. They fish for ling in summer ainl pluck 
instead of clipping their sheep. The wool is spun 
by the women, and woven by the men into cloth 
and blankets, which, after providing clothes for 
themselves, aie sold to the factor. In August 
they catch the young fulmars, and in September 
the young solan-geese. In winter the spinning- 
wheels and looms arc busy from the dawn of day 
until two or three next morning. Theii diligence 
and endurance are astonishing. 

The belted plaid (the original kilt) was the 
dress worn by the St Kildans when Martin 
visited the island in 1697. Previous to that they 
wore sheep-skins. But leg-garments wide and 
open at the knees were beginning to be intro- 
duced. Now the men wear trousers and vests of 
coarse blue cloth with blanket shirts. On Sundays 
they wear jackets in addition. The hrog tiondadh 
or turned shoe, so called because it is sewed on the 
wrong side and then turned inside out, was in 
vogue until quite recently, and specimens are still 


to bo seen. It is made to lit either foot, and is 
sewed with thongs of sheep-skin. They buy the 
leather from the factor. The sheep-skins are still 
tonned by themselves with, according to my 
iulormants, a kind of bark found under the turf. 

The dress ol the women consists of a cotton, 
handkerchief on the head— Turkey-red being pre- 
ferred — which is tied under the chin, and a gown 
(made by the men) of strong blue cloth, or blue 
with a thin purple stripe, fastened at the breast 
with a large pin made from a lish-hook. The skirt 
is girdled below the waist with a sash of divers 
colours, and is worn very short, their muscular 
limbs being visible to near the knee. They wear 
neither shoes nor stockings in summer, and very 
seldom in winter. They go barefoot even to 
church, and on that occasion don a dark plaid, 
which is fastened with a copper brooch made from 
an old penny. Formerly the heads and iieck.s of 
solan-geese were used by the fair sex as .shoes ; but 
these have gone out of fashion. The man too arc 
generally to he seen without shoes. Shcep-skiu 
cai^s were once common, and arc? yet worn by a few. 

Both sexes look strong and ht?altliy, have bright 
eyes, teeth like new ivory, and are capable of 
long-continued exertion. Tliere arc only six sur- 
names on the island — namely (jillies, Ferguson, 
Macdonald, MacKinnon, MacQueen, and Mac- 
(h-imnien. The average height of the men is 
about live feet six inches. The tallest man is five 
feet nine incdics, the shortest four feet ten and a 
half. 1 mea'^ured twenty-one male adults. They 
are tough and hardy, and know nothing of the 
disea.ses which are conimon in other places. There 
is one old man of weak intellect, who is quiet 
and peac(\*ihle wli'm not contradicted. He lives 
in a smoky thatched old hovel by himself. lie 
has a sister afllicted with epilepsy. Another old 
man is blind from cataract. 

The most extraordinary complaint that visits 
St Kilda is calJ(?d the Stranger’s Gold. The 
natives lirinly believe that the arrival of a boat 
coinmunicuies this disease. They say that the 
illiicjjs is more severe when the ship or boat 
comes from Harris, and that they suffer less when 
the vessed comes from Glasgow or London. It is 
curious that cvc?ry one caught this distemper imme- 
diately after the arrival of the smack and boat in 
1 h 76, and again on the landing of the Austrians 
thi.s year. Not one St Kildaii escap(?d. No one i 
was ill during the intcirveuiiig six or seven months. 
The symptoms are a severe headache, and pain and 
stillness in the muscles of tlie jaw, a deep rough 
cough, (liscliarge from the nose?, and rapid pulse. 
But the great scourge of St Kilda is a distemper to 
which the infants are subject. This keeps down 
the population, and has prevailed for at least one 
hiuidred and twenty years. Medical men call it 
Tetanus and the Irish ‘Nine-day fits.’ Doctors 
dilfer as to the cause : some say that it arises 
from the mothers living on sea-fowl; others to 
weakening of the blood from long-continued in- 
termarriage ; some that an operation necessary 
at birth is not properly performed ; others that 
the infant is smothered with peat-smoke ; whilst 
some aver that the child is Killed by improper 
feeding; and I am now inclined to believe that 
the last is the true reason. Comparatively few 
of the children born on the rock survive for more 
than a few days ; they are seized with convulsions 
and lockjaw, and soon become exhausted. Those 
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who escape grow np into fine men and women — 
sound as a general rule in mind and body; but 
it is a significant fact that intending mothers often 
go to Harris if they can, to be confined, that they 
nmy escape the curse that seems to hang over the 
child that is born in St Kilda. 

The people of St Kilda and Harris have no 
great esteem for each other. Mothers in Harris 
threaten to send their children when naughty 
to St Kilda ; Harris men call the St Kildans 
goygan (young solan-geese). The St Kildans again 
never mention Harris but in terms of contempt : 
A poor place — dirty, shabby, greedy, &c. 

The St Kildans talk Gaelic, and nothing but 
Gaelic. The minister and a woman who is a 
relation of his know English as well ; but both 
are from the mainland. All are very polite in 
their own ivay. When they meet one of a morn- 
ing they lift their bonnets with the left hand, 
and hold out the right, and never fail to ask for 
one’s health and how one has slept. 

When I had acquired some little knowledge of 
the language, I made inquiries about Lady Grange, 
who had been forcibly sent to St Kilda in 1734, 
and kept there for seven years. Her name was 
familiar to all the old people and to some of the 
young. Tradition says that she slept during the 
day and got up at night. She never learned Gaelic. 
The house in which she lived was demolished a 
few years ago. It belonged to the steward, and 
was exactly like the old houses still standing, but a 
little larger. A dearth happened to prevail during 
the whole time she remained on the island ; but 
she got an ample share of what little food there 
was. The best turf was provided for her fire, and 
the spot where it was got is still called the Lady’s 
Pooh She was much beloved ; and the people 
presented her with a straw-chair, as a token of 
respect, when she was carried off to Harris. I 
heard nothing of her violent temper. Perhaps she 
had some reason to be violent when at home ! 

The churchyard, small and elliptical in form, 
is at the back of the village. The door is kej)t 
carefully shut. None of the tombstones bears an 
inscription, except one erected by a minister. I 
brought two sculptor’s chisels with me, intending 
to carve a stone as a pattern, but could not find 
one soft enough to cut. Some of the men seemed | 
eager to erect monuments to their friends, and I 
brought me slabs ; but none was found suitable. 
The ruins of an ancient chapel stood in the middle 
of the churchyard. The walla, 1 was informed, 
were about sixteen feet high ; but this ruin was 
removed a few years ago, the stones being adapted 
for building. One is to be seen built into the wall 
of a cottage, and has a cross incised upon it. It 
must have been a good bit of steel that cut it, as 
the stone is like granite. 

Close to the churchyard is a stone called the 
Stone of Knowledge, which is said to have pos- 
sessed magical properties. He who stood upon 
it on the first day of the quarter became gifted 
with the second-sight, and was able to foresee all 
the events that were to occur during that quarter. 

I tried it on the first day (old style) of the present | 
**pw**Ki but saw nothing except three or four women 
laden with peats, and smiling at my affected credu- 
lity. It does not seem to be much venerated in 
these sceptical times. 

At the ba(‘k of the village is an old cellar, said 
to have been erected by one man in a single day. 


It is built of huge stones, some of them too pon- 
derous to be lined by any two .. men of tnese 
degenerate times. The people refer to this cellar 
as a proof of the superior strength of their ances- 
tors. The builder had very nearly stumbled on 
the principle of the arch, which is as yet unknown 
in St Kilda. I shewed the men (who are all expe- 
rienced masons in their own way) the photograph 
of an old bridge,, and they looked at it with much 
interest and thorough understanding. • 

There were formerly three chapSs on St Kildsu 
dedicated respectively to Christ, Columba, and 
Brendon. They still existed in 1769, but not a 
vestige of them now remains. 

But the most extraordinary relic of antiquity in 
the village is a subterranean house. I had heard 
of it on my first visit ; and on the 13th July 1876 
detenniued to have it opened and examined. A 
crop of potatoes grew on the top, and the owner at 
first refused to allow th’s to be disturbed. But by 
dint of raillery, persuasion, and a promise to pay 
the damage, he at length acceded to my request. 
This underground dwelling was discovered about 
thirty-two years ago by a man who was digging 
the ground above it, and was generally called the 
House of the Fairies. The aperture on the top 
was filled np again, and it had never been 
opened since. But after a little search the hole 
was found and an entrance made. Two or three 
men volunteered to clear out the stones and soil 
that had accumulated on the floor to a depth of 
several feet, and worked with a will. The house 
was found to be twenty-five feet long by three 
feet eight inches wide, and about four feet in height. 
The walls consisted of three or four ranges of 
stones, a roof of slabs resting on the sides. This 
house runs due north and south, and curiously 
enough there is a drain under the floor. Amongst 
the debris on the floor 1 found numerous stone 
axes, knives, and fragments of a himp, as well as 
pieces of rude pottery. As there was no tradition 
concerning this house, and as it is assigned to the 
fairies, it may be very old ; but I am inclined to 
think that the stone period extended to a very 
recent date in St Kilda. I have some satisfaction 
in believing that I am the discoverer of stone im- 
plements in St Kilda, and that my eluirn has been 
recognised by the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 

One day I went to the islet called The Dun, 
which stands opposite the village, and forms the 
south or south-west side of the bay. It is sepa- 
rated from St Kilda by a narrow channeL I went 
along with throe men and three boys, who for 
want of better work tried to catch puffins. This 
business being eassy, is generally left to the women. 
Although the sea was covered with these birds, 
they were uncommonly shy on shore and difficult 
to catch ; about forty-five was the average bag. 
The Dun, although the crags are comparatively 
low, affords some grand bits of rock-scenery. The 
site of an ancient altar is still to be seen. The stones 
which formed it have, however, been removed. 
At the southern extremity of the island is a 
mount on which great blocks of stone are piled 
up in wild disorder. These blocks have been 
spoken of as being the relics of a fort ; but this 
is open to doubt. The St Kildans probably 
trusted to hiding themselves in times of dan- 
ger. There is not a single weapon of war in 
the island ; but bows and arrows are mentioned 
in the traditions. The Dun, comparatively tame 
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on the side next the bay, is wild and picturesque 
where it faces the ocean. Some of the crags are 
crowned by pinnacles and fantastic protuberances, 
and the base is perforated with caves, into which 
the foaming billows rush and rage for ever. 

On my return from The Dun I found a boat 
at the shore laden with puiHns. She had come 
from Boreray, and had brought a cargo of birds 
to be pluck^ at home, co as to assist the young 
women, who were suffering from the ‘Stranger’s 
Cold,’ combined with swollen throats — and no 
wonder ! for the weather had been bad, and 
these unprotected females had never changed 
their clothes, but slept in the garments that they 
wore during the day; and although accustomed to 
severe exercise in the open air, liad sat exposed 
to the cold, plucking feathers from morning till 
night. They suffered great hardships, and only 
get the pittance of six shillings a St Kilda atone 
(twenty-four pounds) for tl^e feathers, which are of 
excellent quality. At that time the few people left 
in the village were also busy plucking featlicrs ; and 
the smell of roasted puffins— ‘a very ancient and 
fish-like smeir — came from every door. These birds 
also furnish a feast for all the dogs and hooded , 
crows that haunt the village. I ate a puffin by | 
way of experiment, and found it tasted like a 
kippered herring, with a flavour of the dog-fish. 

1 Custom would no doubt make it more palatable. 
On the 3d of August a boat went to Boreray and 
I brought back a cargo of puffins and gougan or 
young solan-geese. On the bth two boats went 
again to that island, and brought back the twelve 
young women who had been catching puffins, 
together with the feathers. Some of the women 
caught as many as six hundred puffins a day. I 
calculate that eighty-nine tliousand six hundred 
puffins must have been killed by both sexes. Tlie 
lingers of the girls had become so sore from pluck- 
ing the feathers that they were obliged to use their 
teeth ill drawing the tail and pinions ! 

There was a debate whether it would be advis- 
able to begin to catch the young fulmars, or to 
delay for a day or two, in the hope that the 
weather would improve. It was decided to delay, 
but meanwdiile to bring out and test the rox)es 
used for going down the cliffs. Some of the ropes 
were made from hair cut from St Kilda horses, 
and were forty years old. One of them gave way. 
Old men remember when there were ponies on the 
island ; but many under forty have never seen 
a horse except in pictures. Ropes of manilla 
lienij) are now” used, and few^er accidents occur 
than in the olden time, when ropes of hair and 
even straw were employed. Some of the men 
made me feel the bumps and scars upon their 
scalps caused bv the falling of stones from the 
cliffs above, whilst they were dangling below. 

At length iulinar-catching began in earnest. 1 
went in the morning with a party of men in a 
small boat to the islet of Soa, which is close to 
St Kilda. It is exceedingly ^fficult to land on 
that small island in any weather, from the swell 
of the sea and the steepness of the shore ; but 
I determined to go to the top. We landed on 
the south side. With the encl of a rope around 
my waist, the other end being held by a man 
on shore, I leaped on the rocks and climbed 
up the cliffs at tne base, assisted by a pull when 
needful from a man, who now preceded me. 
At a short distance up, the rocks became less 


regular. Great masses of stone spring tower-like 
out of the ground, and blocks of all sizes are 
crowded together on the steep acclivity. An old 
man called MacRuaridh or the Son of Rory acts 
nay guide ; and although he totters on level 
ground, he goes up the hill without any diffi- 
culty. About hall way up, amongst masses of 
huge blocks of stone, he shews me an old house 
which tradition says was made by one Duncan in 
ancient tiuics. Close to this antique bothy are 
three houses equally primitive, in which the 
women pluck and store the feathers. Farther up, 
the steep ground is covered with a rich crop of 
grass, which affords sustenance to a flock of sheep 
of a peculiar breed. They are of a fawn colour, 
and are very wild. They run like deer ; and are 
only caught to be pluck^. They belong to the 
proprietor of the island. By tneans of a gentle 
ascent, I reached the highest part of the island, 
which terminates abruptly in a cliff one thousand 
and thirty-one feet in height. Far down I could 
just distinguish two of our crew, who were busy 
catching fulmars on the rocks, and the boat float- 
ing like a tiny mussel-shell at the base. These 
aflorded a kind of standard by which to estimate 
the height of this stupendous crag. MacRuaridh 
and I sat and rested for a little on the verge of the 
cliff; but he soon grew tired of doing nothing, 
and began to peer over the edge in search of 
young fulmars, some of which he saw on a cliff 
adjacent, and caught. 

Having caught as many fulmars as he could carry, 
we descended to the rocks where we had landei 
The sea had risen considerably since that time. 
After waiting for about two hours, the boat came 
round the island heavily laden with fulmars. 
Some of the crew (there were twelve in all) had 
got into her on the other side. But four or five 
came down the rocks to whore I was, and cast 
anxious looks at the boat and at the waves, that 
came sweeping along from the west at a right 
angle with the shore. Two young men sat on the 
top of the cliff, each holding a rope, by the help of 
which the others slid into the boat. Then came 
my turn. A line was fastened around my waist, 
and a hair-rope put into my hand. I was per- 
erni)torily requested to take oil my slioes ; and as I 
descended, I pushed niy toes into any crevice or 
cranny that offered, until the rock became so smooth 
that 1 could find no hold for my feet Then I was 
obliged to be passive, and allowed myself to ba ! 
lowered like a sack until I readied a small liinpet- 
covered shelf on which the waves rose about knee- 
dee]). ‘.Tump ! Jump ! ’ shout the crew; and when 
the boat mounts on the wave, I Icaj), and fall in a 
heap amongst the fulmars — all right. The air was 
quite calm, but the sea continued to rise, and the 
boat was in imminent danger of being dashed to 
pieces against the wall. At one time she became 
altogether imiuanageable, and was forced by the 
sea into a place where the rocks were under her 
bottom, and caused several hard bumps. The water 
too began to pour over the gunnel, and I thought 
that every wave would send us to the bottom. It 
being impossible to get the two men on board at- 
that spot, the boat was rowed along to a cliff 
farther south. The waves were quite as wild there ; 
but a double line having been passed around a 
projecting stone, and the ends held firmly in the 
boat, the two men slid down and pulled the rope 
after them. A few strokes of the oars carried us 
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out of danger. In the excursion I experienced no 
little exhaustion. A morsel of cheese and a bit of 
oat-cake was all I had tasted during the day, as I 
had hurried olf without breakfast. It was dark 
when we reached the village. 


THE TWELFTH RIG. 

, IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER III. — THE FLIGHT. 

All next day Eliza was paler than her wont ; her 
face W'ore a restless troubled expression, and she 
went about the house in an absent preoccupied 
manner, very different from usual. 

Mary Conlan, who watched her face all day, 
thought that the omens of the night before, which 
seemed to Indicate some dire misfortune, had 
roused her to serious reflection, and that she was 
making up her mind to abandon all thoughts of 
Crofton for ever, and return to her allegiance to 
Hogan, hoping it might yet be possible to avert 
the threatened evil. 

Yet whatever her thoughts may have been, 
that evening found Eliza in the garden as usual, 
glancing up and down the road ; and twilight saw 
I her leaning over the gate engaged in earnest con- 
[ versation with Crofton. Thus on each succeeding 
evening she might be seen. T1k)sc wlio had 
known her from a child came to her with advice 
and warnings. But some stood aloof and shook 
their heads. * Sure, it’s no us(?,’ they sold. ‘She 
can’t help the doom that ’s on her, poor thing; best 
leave her alone.’ 

Her father, too, seriously remonstrated with her. 
He did not indeed know how frequent her meet- 
ings with Crofton were, for he, worthy man, was 
generally napping in his chair after his day’s labour 
when the interviews at the garden-gale took ]ilaoe; 
still, he bad heard and seen enough to make him 
very uneasy. Even supposing that Crcjfton were 
in earnest and wished to marry Eliza, he felt sure 
that such an unequal marriage wouM not bring 
happiness to her in any way. And besides, he liad 
set his heart on her wedding Hogan, whom he 
cordially liked, with whom he could trust her; ami 
everything would be open and straightforward, 
she living on the spot, and among the ])eople with 
■whom she had been bronglit up. He tried to 
represent the thing clearly to Eliza, how Charles 
Crofton’s family would he offended, and how he 
would needs break his engagement to l^fiss Court- 
ney. He tried to shew her all the nnideosantness 
that Hjust result. 

She heard him in a silence that seemed dogged, 
pouting her lips when he spoke of the advantage 
she would have in always remaining amongst 
them as Hogan’s wife. In the same manner she 
listened to all the rest who spoke to her on thi.s 
subject ; but no promise could be extracted from 
her to discontinue her meetings with Crofton. 
From that time, however, the garden interviews 
were given up, but only, as it appeared, for a more 
secret meeting-place. 

One evening alter ditek, as Hogan was walking 
along a nath between some fields, he heard voices 
behind the hedge. He stood still a moment. He 
could not mistake that tone, with its accent of 


refinement It was certainly Crofton and Eliza. 
They seemed as if taking leave of each other. He 
could not overhear their words, save a few dis- 
connected ones. 

‘ To-morrow morning,’ Crofton was saying, 
‘ before any one’ The remainder of the sen- 

tence was lost 

Then came Eliza’s voice, low and somewhat 
tremulous ; and Crofton again, in tender impas- 
sioned tones. Then there was a few moments’ 
silence, and they seemed to part But the foot- 
steps returned, and again he heard their voices, 
as if they could not bear to tear themselves from 
each other without more last fond words and 
(Ilogau clenched his hand as the suggestion arose) 
caresses. A low murmur only reached him now, 
followed by another short silence. How was it 
filled up? he wondered; and he ground his teeth in 
anger, and the hot blood mounted to his forehead. 
Steps now came along .by the hedge. He walked 
on. He knew Crofton was behind him. In a few 
minutes tin; latter came up, and as he passed, 
looked at Hogan sharply, with an expression of 
annoyance on his handsome face ; but he said 
gaily, though with a touch of insolence in his tone: 
‘ Waiid(‘rhig jihsorbcd in thoughts of love, Hogan ; 
or only eonsidi^ring wliat crops you will sow this 
year ? Which, imiy I inquire V 

* It doesn’t concern any one hut myself, I think, 
sir ; hut my thoughts are honest at anyrate.’ 

‘ Which means that somebody else’s aren’t, and 
I suppose T am lliiit soniobo(l 3 \ But I assure 3 ’on, 
my good fellow, T haven’t the slightest intention 
of lilcliing anything from ,your barns, or commit- 
ting other dei)redution upon you.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ muttered Hogan, as the other 
passed on whistling an air. 

‘ Slic uiu.'.t pass just now,’ he said to himself, 
and stopping, leaned on part of a broken wall, 
half concealed from view. In a little while he 
h(*ard tlic rustle of a dress and a light tread. Eliza 
came hjq a blight flush on her cheek. She started 
a little on seeing him ; tlieir with a nod and a 
careless ‘ Good-evening,’ w'as going on, when ho 
detained her. 

‘ You ’ve just parted from Mr Crofton ?’ he said. 

‘ Well,’ siic answered, looking full at him; ‘ and 
what then ? ’ 

‘ Eliza ! ’ he burst out passionatedy, ‘ is it all over 
between us ? Tell me at once, ami crush me with 
one word. 1 w'ould rather know. This suspense 
is more than I can l»ear. It is killing me.’ 

She he.sitated. ‘Well, Will, I suppose so.’ 

‘ You suppose so ! You can say it thus coolly, 
and call me by the name you used to speak so 
tenderly once, and not so long ago either. O 
Eliza ! * His voic^e fairly broke down, and he 
covered his face with his hand. 

She stood by, her cheeks a deep crimson, her 
eyes cast down, beating her palm wdtli a flower 
she held, a rare hot-house flower. Hogan knew 
well who had given it to her. 

‘ And will he marry you 1 ’ he asked. 

She ceased the restless movement and looked up 
quickly. 

* Will he marry me V she repeated indignantly. 

‘ Will I marry liim ? Ask that, rather. Jle thinks 
the compliment ’s there.’ 

‘He is so much above you, Eliza. Take care 
you are not making your own misery. I speak 
now only as a friend, one interested in your 
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ivelfare. Oh, take care ; I warn you before it is 
too late ! ’ 

She stamped her foot on the ground in sudden 
anger, and her eyes flashed. 

^ I am sick of these warnings ! ' she exclaimed. 

* I not bound to stand here and listen to them 
from you ; ami what *a more, I won’t either ! * 
She darted past him and sped swiftly along the 
path. 

‘ Good-bye, then, Eliza;' called he after her. 

* And may you never feel the sorrow and desola- 
tion that I do this evening.' 

But she neither stopped nor glanced round at 
him. lie walked on, sighing as he went. The 
chill November wind whistled drearily over the 
fields ; it was November too in his heart. All 
that night he lay sleepless, tossing about, unable 
to find rest for body or mind. At one instant 
he was cursing him who had alienated the heart 
that had. once been wliol^y his own, vowing ven- 
' geance, and resolving to wrest El iza from him by 
some means, before it was too late. The next 
moment, he bitterl}^ reproached her for her faith- 
lessness, called her vain, W'orldly, worthless, unde- 
serving of serious love ; half lioped she might 
suffer for her treatment of him, and proudly 
resolved to think no more of her ; then groaning, 
and covering his face with his Jiands, as the 
thought of all she had been to him ruslied over- 
whelmingly over his mind, and he felt how 
impossible it would be to forg(‘t her. 

Next morning it was later tlian usual when he 
rose, for about daybreak he had slumberod a little. 
On going out, whether by accident or design, his 
steps turned in the direction of Daly’s farm, and 
his eyes sought tlui window of Eliza’s .apartment. 
It seemed to him that there was an unusual com- 
motion in the house. Figures moved hurriedly 
about the rooms and flitted past the windows. As 
he gazed up, the house-door was suddenly thrown 
open, and some of IIjG farm-servants, wIjo .slept in 
the house, rushed out and ran down the garden. 
At the saiuc inslant, Daly ai)peaicd, his face 
pale and full of distress and agitation. Ilogan 
hurried forward, some half-l'onueil fear and alarm 
in his mind, to ask what was the matter. On 
seeing him, Daly exclaimed : * She 's gone, gone 
from ns for ever ! disappeared during the night !' 

‘AVho?’ cried Hogan. ‘Not Eliza? It can’t have 
come to that so soon! You don’t mean that she 
has fled, fled with him'P He asked the question 
in a kind of desperation, hoping against hope and 
probability, for what else could the W’ords he had 
heard mean ? 

‘ Yes ; fled, and of a certainty with Mr Crofton,' 
answered Daly. 

‘ But they may be overtaken. Let us try to save 
her before it is too late.' 

‘It is too late, I’m afraid. From what I am 
told, she must have left about four o’clock this 
morning. Mary says she heard a slight stir in the 
house about that time, but didn’t mind it tlien.' 

Hogan turned away, and walked to a little 
distance. ‘ Gone I ' he murmured in accents of 
deep despair. 

At that moment Mary Conlan ran up to her 
uncle. She held a letter in her hand. ‘ Sec ! * sho 
exclaimed. ‘We found this on the floor, under the 
table. It must have fallen down, and no one saw 
it till now.' 

Daly seized it eagerly, and tearing it open, began 


to read. It seemed short, for after a miniQ^ or 
two he called to Ilogan, and handed it to him. \ 

It was from Eliza, addressed to her father. She 
began by saying that when he rend it she would be 
the wife of Charles Oroftou. As she saw that they 
would all be against her marriage with him — 
though why, she did not know, unless some didn’t 
wish to see her in a position so dillerent from their 
own ; and as there would be so many obstacles 
from Mr Croftoii’s family, they thought it best to 
take this step, and avoid useless remonstrances. 
She then mentioned the church where they had 
been married that morning and the name of the 
clergyman. She hoped her father would not be 
angry. He oughtn’t to he ; for should he not be 
glad of her happiness and rejoice in her social 
elevation. ‘ Now good-bye, clear old dad,* she 
conclu(le<l. ‘ I know Mary will take good care of 
you ; and believe that I am still your affectionate 
daughter, Eliza. — To-morrow, I may sign myself 
Eliza Crofton. Tell Will Hogan not to be fretting 
after me.' 

‘ Careless and cold enough ; isn’t it ? ' said Daly 
sadly, as the other handed back Eliza's letter to 
him. ‘I’m afraid she doesn’t mind much what 
either of us fei'ls, thinking of the grand life that's 
before her. I ’ll go to town at once and see if it *s 
as she say.s.’ 

Hogan made no reply. He walked away ; and 
when he had gone a little distanoe, threw himself 
down on the ground and groaned aloud in agony 
of .s})irit. 

Daly’s inquiries proved that the marriage had 
actually taken jdace that morning in the church 
Eliza mentioned, lie was even shewn her signa- 
ture ill the book ; and there remained not a doubt 
that she was actually the law’ful wife of Charles 
Crofton. Daly felt a certain pride in his daughter's 
2 >osilion ; but he sorely missed Jier bright face and 
laiigbiiig teasing ways. He felt that he had lost his 
daughter for over, and it sometimes almost seemed 
to him 03 if she had died. 

As time went on, aii occasional letter came, dated 
at fiist from London, afterwards from the conti- 
nent ; but tln‘y were as brief as they were far 
between, and told almost nothing. She lioped he 
was in good health. She was well, and seeing ] 
many things slie had never even heard of before, 
and going into a great deal of gay society. This 
was usually their substance. 

From tlie time of Eliza’s departure, a great 
change came over Hogan. He grew so gloomy and 
irritable, that those with whom he had formerly 
been u favourite began gradually to slirink from him. 
Few will take misery as an excuse for broken 
spirits, and all steal away from the stricken one — 

As tlie ancients sliunnod the token 
Of a lightuiiig-blasted tree. 

But there was one who never avoided Hogan. 
Mary Conlan was often by his side, always ready 
with smiles and cheering words. She never alluded 
to his grief ; but he saw by her actions and her sym- 
pathetic eyes how she felt for him in his sorrow. 
And though it seemed sometimes, when be turned 
from her with a dark brow and monosyllabic answer, 
that her task was an ungracious one, yet he blessed 
her in his heart that she still did not forsake him, 
and cherished the kind and gentle words she spoke 
as the only thing that made life not utterly a 
burden. 
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I can hardly recognise myRelf sometimes, as the 
CHAPTER IV. — ^THB GLAHOUB FADES. game lively, thoughtless Eliza Daly.’ 

In an ele^ntly furnished apartment of one of She then went on to teU how she had at first 
the most faSiionable hotels of Paris, a young lady enjoyed her entrance into society. It was plain 
sat alone. The rich sunshine of a warm July that she had been greatly admired, and that she 
afternoon streamed through the room. Now and had been able to adajrt herself quickly to her new 
then a gentle breeze strayed in at the open window sphere in life. But as her triumph became leas 
beside which she was seated, and aouhds of life, new, spots began to tarnish its brightness. With 
careless, outwardly happy life, floated upwards. the murmurs of admiration and praise that reached 
It was a brilliant ana varied scene to look on : her ears, scornful reflections on her humble birth 
the handsome equipages dashing by, the gaily were mingled ; and she began to notice a tinge of 
attired ladies, the city itself, of which the window condescension in the manner of many towards her, 
commanded a fine view, with its snngilt trees and which at first, when absorbed in delight at the 
white glittering domes; a scene that might well novelty and grandeur of everything, bad not struck 


attract the eye. 


her. It was not possible even that with all her 


But this gazer, though beautiful and young, not native quickness and tact, the humble farmet's 
more apparently than twenty years of age, one for daughter could at once be transformed into the 
whom it might be supposed to have every attrac- polished lady, and so occasionally slight breaches 
tion, appealed indifferent to it Her attitude, as of etiquette were observable, which did not fail to 
she leaned back in her chair, her head resting on its excite criticism. She would have thought much 
cushioned top, betokened weariness; and the Wuti- less about all this, only she saw how her husband ‘ 
ful large black eyes fixed so wistfully, appeared to was annoyed by it. She found too that remarks 
look far away and beyond what lay before her. which she made in conversation frequently dis- 
It might be that it vras a scene she was well pleased him. He would accuse hei* of bcung too 
accustomed to from childhood — that she was worn naive, and of allowing her ignorance of some things 
out after last night’s gaiety. Yet she did not look with which she should be familiar, and her fami- 
like a bom Parisian. There was a light in those liarity with others of which she ought to be 
eyes that seemed as if reflected from limpid, rip- ignorant, to appear. At first he would reprove 
pling streams, a something about that form which her laughingly ; but gradually, whenever she 
told of mountaims and heath- covered paths. She offended, with more and more displeasure. She 
roused herself from her reverie with a deep sigh soon learned to seal her lips on such subjects, and 

and sat upright in her chair, appear to know no more of the ways among which 

‘ Oh, if I could see it once again ! ’ she murmured, she had been brought up than any of them — 
‘the dear old place, and my father and all the learned even to deny all knowledge of the familiar 
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familiar faces I ' It is a long time since I wrote to spot itself. 

him. I never care to do it, because I can tell him But the gloss had gone from her pleasure, and 
nothing. Yet w'hy should I not ? What a relief she saw that it was also fading from something 
it would be if I might freely unburden iiiy heart to more valued still — her husband’s love. She feared 


I must do it.’ 


that he was becoming tired of her. She had 


She rose, and walking to a small wrriting-tablc, ! amused him Ibr a while, and he hatl lavished the 
unlocked the desk that stood on it and took out a most passionate fondness on her ; but that was 
letter. It was written in a large masculine hand, past now. She thought he repented, and was 
She read it over with fond brimming eyes, then ashamed of the unequal match he had made ; and 
seated herself at the table, and taking a sheet of she resolved that her presence by his side should 
paper, began to write rapidly, seldom pausing for no longer remind people of it and wound his pride, 
consideration, as if she wrote straight down the Slie absentc^d herself from every gaiety. At first 
thoughts that were in her mind. The letter he would ask her to accompany him as usual, and 
abounded in fond expres-^^ions of love and interest, seem surprised w^hen she refused ; but he never 
that seemed as if wrung from a sad home-sick pressed her. He thought, or feigned to think, it 
heart. was because of delicate health she would not go ; 

‘ I sometimes think,’ she wrote, ‘in the morning but she knew that he was glad, 
when I awake, that I am at home, and fancy 1 Withdrawn from the excitement in which she 
hear the loud chirping of tlie birds among the ivy had lately lived, her spirits sank, and as they did 
round my window, the lowing of the cattle, your so, her husband grew more and more careless and 
voice in the yard talking to the labourers, and all indifferent. Still, he was never unkind. He 
the sounds that used to rouse me. Shall I never, brought her presents and indulged every fancy ; 


the sounds that used to rouse me. Shall I never, brought her presents and indulged every fancy ; 
never hear any of these again ? I left them but she could not be content with the light good- 
heedlessly, thinking only of him and the life of nature that prompted this. She was dependent 
enjoyment I was going to. I do not think I cast on him only, and he left her alone and unhappy, 
one parting glance on the hills and fields that last scarcely seeming to know that she was so, or 
evening, nor pressed a ivarmer kiss than usual on betraying impatience at it. 

your cheek at night. There seemed some glamour As she finished her letter,' the outpouring of a 
over me that I could not resist, and that made sad disappointed heart, which has found in the 
me cold and unfeeling to all but the one. It is a reality so mournful a contrast to the bright ideal, 
just retribution that I should pine to return now, her tears fell heavily one by one. When she wrote 
when 1 never can. He may tell me that I shall the direction on the envelope, she sobbed aloud, 
yet be there, as mistress of Crofton Hall ; but shall and buried her face in her hands. In a few 
I ? Something in my heart tells me that I shall minutes she composed herself to read over what 
see it never, nevermore ! Would you know me she had written. Having done so, she paused and 
now, I wonder, if you paw me ? I am changed, I seemed to consider. 

think, but the change -within is the greatest of all. ‘ No ; I will not send it,’ she said aloud. * It 
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would be a comfort to me to get the affectionate 
reply 1 know 1 should from him, but it would 
grmve him too much to think I was unhappy. It 
must not go.’ 

She was about to tear it across ; but a sudden 
thought stayed her hand. She folded it up and 
placed it in the envelope. * If I die, let them send 
it to him. And stay ! 1 will put a little piece of 
my hair in it.’ She took up a pair of scissors, 
and going to the glass, severed a glossy curl. She 
folded it in a piece of paper, and wrote, ‘With 
Eliza’s love ; ’ then laid it within the letter, which 
she sealed with black wax, and instantly locked 
her desk. 

As she did so the door opened, and her husband 
entered. He threw himself on one of the couches 
with some commonplace remark, such as people 
make when they think it incumbent on them to 
say something, but ore ui^ed by no impulse from 
the heart. 

‘ Paris isTbeginning to sheV signs of getting thin,’ 
he continued lazily. ‘We must leave it soon. 1 
think of Rome lor the winter. What do you 
say?’ 

‘I have no objection’ she answered, trying to 
speak cheerfully ; but tnere was a tremble in her 
voice, and something that seemed to strike him 
as unusual, for he turned round and looked at 
her. • 

‘What is the matter ?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing ; there is nothing the matter with me.’ 

‘Very well; that’s all right.’ He closed his 
eyes. 

She stood looking at him wistfully. Though 
her own love had grown dim and faint as his for 
her, and another face — ^that of him whom she had 
turned from in her infatuation — was ever before 
her, yet the change pained her. She went to him, 
and taking his hand, said gently, but with a thrill 
in her voice that told of deep emotion : ‘ l)o you 
remember that evening — it is nearly a year iigo 
now — when you first told me that you loved me, 
and asked me to be your wife ? I was frightened, j 
and said it w^as impossible the thing could ever be ; 
but you knelt at my feet, and declared that the 
happiness of your life depended on me.’ 

‘Well, of course. And what then ?’ he answered, 
somewhat impatiently. 

‘ It does not now, I ’m afraid.’ 

‘Oh, do not talk such nonsense, dear. I was 
courting you then ; but now such raptures and 
declarations would be ridiculous. You are Altered. 
You always meet me with a sad face now. It is 
not very pleasant, I assure you.’ He spoke pee- 
vishly, and getting up, Avalked to the window, and 
stood looking out with a discontented brow. 

She followed him and laid her hand on his arm. 
‘Oh, do not — do not withdraw your love alto- 
gether from me ! ’ she said pleadingly. ‘ You are 
aU I have. Think of all I left to go with you.’ 

‘ All you left ! ’ he repeated. ‘ And did I leave 
nothing, give up nothing for your sake ?’ There 
was a mttcmcBs in his tone as he asked the i^ues- 
tion, and she perceived it. 

‘ Oh, yes, yes ; I know you did,’ slie answered. 

‘ Much ; and that is what grieves me ; because 1 
fear,’ she added in a lower tone, ‘that if it were to 
do again you might act differently.’ 

‘Oh, don’t bother yourself and me "with such 
fancies. Of course I do not, and never can regret 
that step. There ; let us say no more about it. 


I’m going to the Opera to-night. Will you come ? 
You are moping yourself to death.’ 

She hesitated. She felt no inclination to go, but 
she thought it might be some real concern for her 
that made him ask, instead of the careless good- 
nature, more than half selfishness perhaps, which 
disliked to see sorrow on any face near hwn, 
because it made things less bright for him. She • 
consented to go. 

‘ Very well,’ he said. ‘ It is time for you to get 
ready ; and don’t let me see red circles round your 
eyes again. You do not look so pretty when you 
cry, Eliza.’ He bent down, and pressed a light 
kiss on her cheek. 


RING LORE. 

To Mr W. Jones’ book on Finger Bing Lore, 
Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal, just published 
by Chatto and Windus (price 7s. 6d.), we are in- 
debted for the following gossip, which may interest 
our readers. 

In speaking of vredding-rings, we learn that 
tiicse important symbols have not always been 
manufactured from the precious metal, gold. We 
arc told that iu lieu of a ring the church key has 
often been used ; and Walpole tells of an instance 
where a curtain -ring was employed. The Duke 
of Hamilton fell so violently in love with the 
younger of the celebrated Misses Gunning at 
a party in Lord Chesterfield’s house, tliat two 
days after he siuit for a parson to perform the 
marriage ceremony ; hut as the Duke nad neither 
license nor ring, .the clergyman rel'used to act. 
Nothing daunted, Hamilton declared ‘ he would 
send for the Archbishop ; at last they were married 
with a ring of thti bed-curtain, at half an hour 
past twelve at niglit, at Mayfair Chapel.’ For- 
getful bridegrooms have been reduced to greater 
straits than this even ; in one instance a leather 
ring had, on the spur of the moment, to be cut out 
of a piece of kid from the bride’s glove. A tragic 
story of a forgotten wedding-ring is told in tne 
Lives of the Lindsays, When he should have been 
at church, Colin Lindsay, the young Earl of Bal- 
carres, was (pielly eating his breakfast in night- 
gown and slippers ; when reminded that Maurxtia 
of Nassau was waiting for him at the altar, he 
hurried to church, but forgot the ring ; a friend 
present gave him one, which he, without looking 
at, jduced on the bride’s finger. After the cere- 
mony was over, the countess glanced at her hand 
and beheld a grinning Death’s-head on her ring. 
She fainted away; and the omen made such an 
impression on her, that on recovering, she declared 
she was destined to die within the year ; a pre- 
sentiment that probably brought about its own 
fulfilment, for in a few months the careless Colin 
was a widower. 

In medieval annals and ballads we find very 
frequent allusions to ‘token ’-rings ; that is, rings 
given to prove identity ; as knightly guges, like tho 
ring of the * Fair Queen of France * that James 
wore at Floddcii ; as pledges, &c. Many exatPples 
might be given of these uses of rings. Perhaps as 
good as any are the two memorable instances in 
Queen Elizabeth’s life. She was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in her token-rings. When Essex was in her 
favour she gave him a ring, saying that if ever he 
forfeited her esteem, and sent back this signet, the 
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flight of it would insure her forgiveness. The 
story is well known how, when Essex lay in 
prison, doomed to death, he sent the ring to the 
Queen ; hut Lady Nottingham intercepted it, and 
l^sex was allowed to die. Recent documents tend 
to prove the truth of the romantic ending of this 
story, that when the dying and repentant Countess 
told the Queen how she had kept back the ring, 
the effect on Elizabeth was so overpowering that 
Lhe died three d.ays afterwards. The Virgin 
Queen’s other historical token-ring was one of the 
many gems that passed between her and Mary 
Queen of Scots. She sent Mary part of a ring, 
with a promise similar to that in the case of Essex ; 
hut though Mary, previous to her fatal journey into 
England, wrote reminding Elizabeth of her promise, 
we all know how little effect it had. 

Bequests of rings in wills, ns memorials, were 
frequent in the middle ages as well as 710 w. The 
sapphire ring that Mary sent from Fotheringay, 
just before her execution, to Lord Claude H.amilton 
is still in Hamilton palace ; MKlowan the anti- 
quary had another of the rings she distributed 
among her faithful attendants, which the Tmus 
in 1857 traced to Broadstairs. Sir Henry Halford 
gave Sir Walter Scott a lock of Cliarlcs L’s liair, 
which Scott wore in' a virgin gold setting with 
‘ Remember ’ embossed upon it Instances could 
easily be multiplied, but one deserves special 
mention. The metal of the ball that slew N elson 
was divided into three and set in gold ; on the 
lead in each ivas cut a basso-relievo half-bust of 
the great admiral. Many s[)ecial memorial rings of 
Nelson were muclc about Trafalgar-time, but none 
80 interesting as these. 

Besides other curious matter, Mr Jones gives us 
notices of tlie customs and incidents in connectioii 
with rings, and many anecdotes of remarkable rings, 
amongst the more renmrkable of wliich w’cre ‘the 
wedding of the Adriatic’ by the Doge dropping a 
I ring into the bosom of the sea; the ‘death- 
I rings’ of Borgia and the medieval Italian poi- 
soners ; the part rings have played in identifying 
I the living and the dead, as when Cceur-de-Lion, 
returning from Palestine in disguise, w'as recog- 
nised at Cazara in Slavonia by his ring. The bod}' 

I of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, cast up after a storm on 
the rocks of Scilly in 1707, was identified by liis 
emerald ring, and wiis removed to Westminster 
Abbey. Rings have saved life, have promoted 
diplomatic relations with semi-civilised nations, 
have been used as bribes; in short, have played 
an important part on many different occa.sions. 
The refusal of a bribe-ring was the first step on 
' the ladder by which the herdsman’s son climbed 
up to be Earl Godwin and the father of a king. 

Rings have boen lost and found in many strange 
ways : a matron of Ea-st Lulw'orth lost her ring ojie 
day; two years afterwards she found it inside a 
potato ! A calf sucked off the ring of Mrs Mountjoy 
of Brechin ; she kept the calf for three years, and 
when it became veal, or rather beef, the ring was 
found in its inside. Moore tells us, in his Life of 
Byroriy of the interesting recovery of the ring his 
lordship's mother had lost many years before, and 
which the gardener brought in just ;is Byron got 
the letter containing Mias Millbaiike’s answer to 
his propo&al of marriage. *If it contains a con- 
sent, 1 will be married with this veiy ring,’ 
exclaimed Byron, before reading the lady’s accept- 
ance of his offer. Solomon’s ring, and the story 


Herodotus gives us of the recovery of Polyerntes’ 
ring from the inside of a fish, are the first examples 
of a great array of like legends. Glasgow got the 
salmon and the ring in her city arms from a 
recovery of this kind, of which, however, there are 
several conflicting accounts. In former pages of 
this Journal we have noticed curious losses and 
subsequent recoveries of rings ; and those who 
are further interested in the subject will find much 
entertaining matter in the volume before us. 

MOTHER GOOSE. 

Tms, it seems, is no fanciful name got up to 
please children. There was a real Mrs Goose, 
or as she was familiarly called. Mother Gi)03e, 
who signalised herself by her literature for the 
nursery. We learn this rather curious fact from 
an American newspaper, the Congregationalist^ 
wliich, in describing a Christmas festival at the 
Old South Street Clrarch, Boston, enters pretty 
largely into a biography of the lady. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Foster. She was born at 
Obarlestown, where she resioed until her marriage 
with Isaac Goose, when she became step-mother 
to ten children. As if that was not a sulficicnt 
family to look after, she by-and-by added six 
children of her own to the number, making sixteen 
‘goslings’ in all. It was rather a heavy handful, 
and we do not wonder that she poured out her 
feelings in the celebrated lines — 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do. 

To entertain her young flock, Mrs Goose was in 
the habit of telling little stories in prose and 
verso, and singing songs, which were highly 
‘relishevl. Though tasked, she spent on the whole 
' an agreeable existence. Her children Jiaving grown 
u]), she was very much at her ease. Her ilaughter 
Elizabeth became the wife of Thomiw Fleet, a 
jniiiter in a small way in Boston. With this 
daughter, Mrs Goose, now a widow, w’cnt to live, 
and had the satisfaction of singing her old songs 
to an infant grandson. Now begins the literary 
history of Mother Goose. Fleet^ the son-in-law, 
was a shrewd fellow, and, as a jirinter, he thought 
i he might turn the penny by noting down granny’s 
nursery songs, and selling them in a cheap and 
attractive form. They w'cre issued in a book 
under the title, ‘ Songs for the Nursery ; or 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children, Printed 
by T. Fleet, at his Printing House, Pudding Lane, 
\1VX Price two coppers.’ This title-page also 
bore a large cut of a veritable goose, with wide 
open mouth, shewing that the proverbial irre- 
verence of sons-in-law is not a thing of recent 
origin. We are told that old Mother Goose did 
nut resent the pictorial illustration, but took it 
just as sweetly as she had taken all the other 
trials of life. Possessing her soul in patience, and 
gladdening the hearts of grandchildren, she lived 
until 1757, dying at the advanced age of ninety- 
two. There, then, as wc are assured, ia the true 
history of Mother Goose. How the little books 
wliich she originated have spread over the world, 
need not be specified. 
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SUNNY DAYS ON THE THAMES. 
When city folk, weary of heat and dust, are 
hc^inning to think of distant flights — to Switzer- 
iaiid and its eternal snows ; to the romantic legen- 
dary Rhine ; perhaps even farther afield, across 
the great Atlantic to wondrous Niagara ; or farther 
yet, to that new old world on the shores of the 
Pacific — I too tire of the closeness and turmoil of 
the town, and turn my steps towards the pleasant 
country. I am not going very far, scarcely more 
than a few miles, hut I doubt if any of the travel- 
lers on their long journeys will see a lovelier spot. 

It is late on an afternoon in early June as I 
drive along the shady green lanes from the quiet 
country station, and stop belore the gate of a defir 
old red brick house, which 1 know and love well. 
The door stands hospitably open, and in the porch 
I see kind and friendly faces framed in a wealth of 
glorious roses and many-tinted creepers, which 
cling lovingly to the time-stained walls. Good 
old ‘ Belle’ the black retriever comes to meet me, 
wagging her tail affectionately ; and looking up in 
my face, seems to ask me what I have done with 
the curly black puppy I ruthlessly stole from her 
thc! last time I was here. 

How pleasant the sunny garden looks ! How 
sweet the flowers smell ! How delightful docs 
everything appear after the bricks and mortar I 
have left behind me ; and yet here are bricks and 
mortar too, but ah ! not town bricks and town 
mortar. Time touches the old house with tender 
hands, and mellows it year by year into richer tints. 

A queer old house it is, with odd bits added on to 
it here and there, in defiance of all the laws of archi- 
tecture, and startling you with unexpected comers j 
and angles ; with quaint tall chimneys springing 
from the moss-grown roof, out of which the smoke 
curls lazily in blue-gray clouds, and round which 
twine the Virginia creeper and purple clematis, 
trying curiously to peep in at the top of them ; 
with ivy-framed windows flashing in the sun, and 
overhanging caves, beneath which the sparrows 
chirp merrily. The rooms are low, but so com- 
fortable ; whether great Christmas logs crackle on 


the hearth, throwing sparkles of light here and 
there, and leaving the distant corners all dim and 
shatlowy ; or whether, as now, the windows stand 
open to the summer air, and the rooms arc invaded 
by the sweet country scents and the perfume of 
the mignonette borders outside. 

But better than all else of beauty here do I love 
old Father Thames, and I run rapidly through the 
house on to the lawn on the other side. There 
the river wanders at the foot of it, lying across the 
verdant liehls like a silver ribbon on green velvet, 

‘ Let us go to our drawing-room,’ says one of the 
girls who has followed me. ‘We shall just have 
time to do that before dinner.’ So we jump into 
the boat and scull into a neighbouring back-water, 
where we have christened by the name of * our 
drawijig-rooiii’ a little creek wJiich runs into the 
bank, and is fringed witli pollard willows, making 
a pleasant shade overhead. Wc chat cosily there 
for lialf an hour, the water licking the sides of the 
boat with a refreshing sound. A dear little brown 
water-rat comes and sits near us, and looks curi- 
ously at us out of his bright eyes ; a kingfisher 
flashes by us like a sapi)hirc ; then the midges come 
and dance gaily round us, singing a song of which 
the ‘ refrain’ is ever, ‘ It will be line to-morrow ! ’ 

To-morrow has come, and the midges have 
foretold aright I The sun pours a brilliant flood 
of light into my room, calling me to come to 
the royal feast he has spread for me (poor 
weary citizen), of flowers and sweet perfumes and 
soft balmy breezes. I open the window with 
welcoming hands as he streams in, and stand there 
a moment listening to the birds chanting their ! 
joyous matins, to the rooks clamouring cheerfully 
in the tall elms, and to the busy sparrows who 
twitter noisily just above my casement. Roses 
have climbed the wall, and are peeping in at me, ' 
some still shyly folding their petals around them 
in virgin modesty, others already baring their 
glowing hearts to the kisates of the amorous air. 
The beds of scarlet geranium make brilliant spots 
1 of llaine on the diamond-stwdded grass *, and the 
1 river is no longer a silver ribbon, for it has caught 
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the Slinks reflection, and flows like molten gold 
between the meadows. It is still early when I 
betake myself with a book to my favourite seat on 
the lawn. But 1 cannot read. The great book of 
Nature lies open before me, and dwarfs all other 
literature into insigniflcance. 

^fter breakfast (even on such a morning as this 
we must breakfast), as is our wont, we load the 
boat with books, work, sketching materials, and 
lastly with ourselves. Two of us take the oars, 
and to their lazy cadence we glide down the 
sunlit river in the direction of one of our favourite 
haunts. The boys, as we still call tlrem, stalwart 
young Britons though they are, have already dis^ 
appeared with their fishing-tackle in their canoes ; 
but we shall very likely meet by-and-by, as they 
know all our pet nooks and corners. 

We take our way past the green banks, on which 
the wild-flow’ers make delicate jewelled mosaics ; 
by tall beds of graceful wandlike reeds, beneath 
the shadows made by banging woods bending to 
kiss their own reflections in the stream, until we 
come to a cool and shady retreat, hiding itself 
away modestly from the sun’s bold and ardent 
eyes. Here we fasten the boat to a willow-slump 
and prepare to spend our morning happily in this 
sanctuary of Nature’s. own making. Some of us 
begin to sketch a gnarled old tree crowned with a 
diadem of feathery foliage ; others take out their 
work ; and one among us lays hands on a book, as 
an excuse for silent enjoyment. 

Though what silence is there here ? The merry 
insects hum and whirl around us, saying : * Summer 
has come, summer has come ; ’ the weary winds, 
faint with their long winter’s strife, siyli softly in 
the tall tree-tops; a moor-hen calls shrilly from her 
nest among the rushes; a laik pours from the 
stainless heavens a rain of melody ; and the silence 
overflows with music. The bright motes dance 
in the still air, trying to get into our .^^hadowy i 
abode. j 

Sol is in his kindliest humour to-day ; not \ 
harsh and fierce, as he will be later in the year, 
smiting with cruel hands the tender flowers, until j 
they droop their sad head.s beneath his hot anger ; | 
but wooing them wuth warm and gonial smiles 
from their gentle mother’s breast, beneath which 
they have been sleeping safely through the chill 
winter. All things beneath his beams rejoice. 
The river; the fields in their delicate green robes, 
which, as they grow bolder under his gaze, they 
will change for sweeping kirtle.s of ruddy gold ; the 
silver clouda cradled in the sky’s fair arms; even 
the modest river-bud.s which scarcely lift their 
shy eyes above the water. Around us float the 
pure cups of the water-lilies. The banks by 
which we sit are fringed with pale forget-me-not ; 
and delicate ferns push their tender fronds through 
their beds of last year’s fallen leaves — life springing 
from death. The pale pink water-grasses rear 
their heads above the ripples, and the sun stares 
them out of countenance, until by-and-by they 
blush a celestial rosy red ; kingfi.shers gleam by, 
their blue wings flashing streaks of turquoise. 

.....Bow^jkaip and clear the shadows lie in the 
embrace of the soft stream ! Which is the real 
world, I wonder? Th,^ one shining so joyously 
around and beyoneVus,' or that other lying cool 
and still beneath ourfeel ? How I should like to 
plunge down and sec ! 'But perhaps if I did, the 
water-pixies might throw their spells around me. 


and I might never return to the world above, 
which after all is fair enough for me. 

As I make this reflection, we see the bow of a 
canoe peeping into our watery bower ; and I am 
brought back to earth by hearing a merry young 
voice inquiring if we have any lunch to spare. 
So we unpack our baskets, and lan^ng, spread 
our sweet country fare on the sward — crisp home- 
made bread, pats of golden butter, fragrant honey, 
and fresh creamy milk. Then the talk, which has 
languished before, becomes brisk ; and mdny a gay 
jest is bandied round the fallen moss-clad tree 
which forms our rustic table. 

‘Read us something/ says one of the merry 
group — ‘something suited to the scene.’ So p 
book is taken up by willing hands, and a voice 
we all love reads us fair thoughts which have 
arisen in poet-minds while gazing on Nature’s 
lovely works. High and noble thoughts they are, 
and to me they are dear familiar friends; but 
to-day, my eyes wander to the poetry in God’s 
creations round me, and I 'whisper to myself : 

' Ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 

So the bright afternoon wears away, pleasant 
talk alternating with snatches of luxurious silence, 
and the evening draws on apace. The shadows 
begin to lengthen, and lie like swartly-clad giants 
along the grass. The birds hush their song, and 
here and there the curious lishos spring from 
their cool bed to take a last look at the dying day. 
Reluctantly we turn our faces homewards. 

Right before ns the sun is sinking with passion- 
ate glowing cheeks into the murky arms of Night. 
The gates of heaven open to let Pheebus pass 
through, and from out them streams a sea of 
wondrous light, in which p(3arl and opal clouds 
float ill a lake of delicate green and amber. The 
i trees look inky black against the sky’s pure sjnri- 
tual face. An owl hoots mournfully from yonder 
still ely poplar ; the silent bat flits by on noiseless 
wing ; here and there a glow-worm is lighting 
its tiny lamp ; and the frogs croak us a cheery 
‘Good-night!’ as our boat glides softly by the 
rushes. Rut not yet do wc return it. We say: 

‘ AVe will come out again when the moon is up.’ 

And .so wc do. In defiance of any rheumatic or 
neuralgic future which our elders propliesy for us, 
evening after evening we come out to watch the 
fair Night lighting her beacon-fires overhead. 

The mist-wreathed elms stand b}’’ the water like 
rows of ghostly sentinel monks with gray cowls 
drawn over their heads ; the willows look like 
silver trees transplanted from some far Peruvian 
garden ; and the water drops from the wet blades 
of the oars in little showers of diamond dew. 
Above our heads the nightingale is pouring his 
liquid melody over the land. Wo listen, still and 
hushed. Surely our hearts grow purifie*!, and the 
cares and sorrows of the world drop from us 
unheeded as we listen. 

Philomela’s song makes the silence round us 
seem deeper and more calm. The flowers have 
folded their delicate robes more closely around 
them, and have lain down to dream beneath the 
stars ; even the river seems asleep, and the dark 
shadows clasped so tightly to his breast. Slowly 
the pale moon climbs the purple vault of heaven, 
casts from her her gauzy veil, and looks down 
on US with her pure and vestd eyes. The stars 
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awaken one by one, and come forth to do her 
homage. The gold-hearted cups of the water- 
lilies drink long draughts of silver dew. The 
willows, like Narcissus of old, gaze wistfully at 
their own fair faces in the stream ; and the aspens 
quiver with eerie thoughts unknown to us. Surely, 
riding on the moonbeam which rests on yonder 
ripple, I see a water-pixie ; and resting beneath the 
shadow of the dock-leaves, I spy a wood-elf I But 
some one speaks, and they are gone. We drift 
silently homewards ; silently, for our enjoyment 
has become too deep for words. Silently we land, 
and still silently I seek my chamber, and open- 
ing my window, gaze into the moonlit garden 
beyond. 

The dowers have folded their leaves beneath the 
soft kisses of the night, and lie sleeping placidly 
in the dim and tender light ; the air is laden with 
their fragrant breath, which is always sweetest 
when they lie dreaming beneath the summer stars. 
The flame-coloured geraniiutn, the white and wiind- 
like lilies, and the many- tinted roses, are all alike, 
misty and indistinct ; and the sinuous and mossy 
paths, touched here and there, by the soft light, 
lose themselves in darkness beneath the dusky 
hedges. Beyond them lies my beloved river, on 
which the starry river-buds float tremulously. The 
earth is all at rest, and above it the moon hangs 
like a silver lamp in the star-lit sky ; and overhead 
one nightingale, the last, for the rest have sunk 
into silence, trills forth his Elysian chant, and 
mingles with the dreams of the 8lccf»ing flowers. 

What a fair world ! Is it possible that sorrow 
exists, that these, God’s ineflablo works, can ever 
be defaced by sin ? 

Such are tlie days and nights I spend when I 
make lioliday in the old house by the river. Alas! 
that ever the day should dawn when turning my 
back on its poetry, 1 return once more to the j 
prose of our work-a-day world. j 


THE LAST 01^ THE IIADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXV. — IN THE LANE. 

I HAD liad a motive, which I fancied she did not 
perceive, in asking Lilian to accompany me on niy 
errand to the Home that morning. It was Arthur 
Tratford’s Avedding-day. Mrs Tipper and I had 
done our best to keep the knowledge of it from 
her until it was over, and flattered ourselves that 
we had succeeded. 

As we drew nearer home the sound of bells 
ringing merrily in the distance reached my cars ; 
and in the hope of diverting her attention I talked 
on, apropos of anything or nothing. I fancied 
she was heeding, until she said gently : * It is for- 
tunal-e they have so fine a day, Mary.’ 

‘ I suppose it is/ I replied ungraciously. Then 
I presently added more pleasantly : ‘ But it is even 
more fortunate that you con say so.’ 

* Dear Mary, what did you expect me to say ? * 

I took the sweet face between my hands, and 
looked into the clear eyes, Avhich did not flinch 
under my gaze, as she added in a low voice : ‘ I 
am not in love with another woman’s husband, 
Mary.’ 

No ; 1 come to the happy conclusion that she 


was not There was no cause for further anxiety 
upon that score. Had I only been right in my 
f^cy about Kobert Wentworth, how pleasantly 
might things now have arranged themselveB! 

Again I felt obliged to postpone telling Lilian 
about my coming happiness. It had seemed difi^ 
cult to talk of my engagement the night before, 
how much more so now— on Arthur Trafford’s 
wedding-day. I must still wait for a more fitting 
season, 1 told myself. 

Mrs Tipper had done her best to make the 
little parlour appear as cheerful and home-like 
I as possible ; and I saw that she watched Lilian 
with loving anxiety. She had prepared quite a 
feast for our favourite meal that day. If hot 
cakes and everything else the dear little w6man 
could think of in the way of dainties had been 
remedies for disappointed love, Lilian might have 
owed her recovery to them, so plentifully were 
they provided. She had the comfort of seeing 
her niece partake of the good things with an 
appetite which quite set her mind at rest 

If it really cost Lilian something so to gratify 
her aunt, I believe it was very little. She shewed 
too that her tlioiights had not been absent during 
our morning’s work, by joining very earnestly in my 
narration of Avhat had taken place, and giving a 
very decided opinion about Mrs Gower. Before we 
bade each other good-night, Lilian had succeeded 
in satisfying Mrs Tipper, as she had satisfied me, 
that she was 'not in love with another woman’s 
Imsband.’ 

As days passed on my news remained still 
untold. Sumctliing seemed always to be inter- 
vening to cause me to put off the telling it until 
the morrow. Looking back, I see how very slight 
Avere some of the causes which I allowed to pre- 
A^eut me from opening my heart to my com- 
panions; although at the time they appeared 
sutricient. 

Meantime we Avere occupied from morning till 
nighi., Lilian and I working together os with one 
mind. But avc presently began to miss our master, 
as Lilian laughingly termed him, and I grew 
more than anxious as the days lie had accustomed 
us to expect him passed without our seeing him. 
Not once had Ave heard from or seen him since 
that nevcr-lo-be-lbrgotten night. Did he really 
blame me ? Could lie not forgive me ? I tormented 
myself Avith all sorts of doubts and fears, in my 
lieart of hearts dreading something oven worse 
I than his blame or anger. Robert Wentworth was 
not the man either to judge harshly or to be 
unforgiving. 

It Avas nearly a fortnight since we had seen him, 
when one evening Becky mysteriously beckoned 
me out of the room. Lilian was playing one of 
our favourite sonatas, and I made my escape 
unobserved. 

‘Anotlier letter, Becky ?’ I asked^ putting out 
my hand for it with a smile. 

' No, Miss ; it ’b a wom^ this time/ returned 
Becky. ‘She says that Aie wants to see you 
alone, and she won’t com^ in. I was to tell you 
she ’s waiting down at the end of the lane, and to 
be sure to say you are to go by yourself.’ 
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^ TP[hnfc kind of woman is she, Becky ? ’ I asked, suppose situations are not so plentiful, and any- 

my thoughts at once reverting to Nancy Dean. tiling is better than ' 

* A more disagreeable one I never see/ very ‘ VVhat is it you have come to say to me V I 
decidedly returned Becky. ‘ And as to behaviour, asked shortly. 

she seemed just ready to snap my nose off when I ‘You are very masterful, and know how to get 
asked what name I should tell you. “No name at your way when you want it. You two are a match 
all,” she said.’ for each other ; and I knew you would find that 

‘I will go, Becky.' out. I laiew no good would come of it when I 

‘ Poor Nancy ! ’ was my menial ejaculation ; ‘ she let you get the better of me that day ; and I ’d 
has got into trouble again. It was perhaps too sooner do anything than come to you now. You 
much to expect her to remain with people who may be sure of tliat.' 

believe her to be so much worse than she really ‘ I know that for some foolish reason you took 
is, just when she needs to be encouraged and a prejudice against me ; but being disliked before 
strengthened.’ I was stepping from the porch, one is knowii, ought not to distress one, though 
when Becky earnestly pleaded for permission to I should prefer not being disliked.’ 


accompany me. 


‘ If you ’re not hurt you needn’t complain,’ slie 


* Do, please, let me come too, Miss Haddon, replied, as though determined not to yield an inch, 
ar 1 * she whispered. * I could stand a little wav ‘ What have you come to say to me ? ’ I repeated. 


dear ! * she whispered. * I could stand a little way 
off, so as not to near ; and if she touches 3*011 ’ 


‘ What have you come to say to me ? ’ I repeated. 
‘I suppose you did not come all this way to 


‘She will not hurt me, Beck}'. Do not fear it. remind me that 3 ''ou are prejudiced against me ?’ 


I know who she is, 


No.* She looked over the hedge and’ around in 


Becky stood aside, silenced if not convinced, all directions before continuing; then said in a 
I went out into the summer-scented air, and just low voice : ‘You thought my master’s looked but 
pausing by the way to gather a rose for Naiicy, a poor place for a gentleman born to live in, that 


passed on down the lane. 


day. 1 saw how sharp you was to notice, and 


Not the slightest doubt as to whom I should I how poor and shabby you thought it all was.’ 


see for a moment crossed my mind. Aly surprise 
wa.s all the greater when I came in sight of a 
woman standing erect by the stile with her arms 


‘You arc too ready to ascribe thouglits to me,’ 
I re])lied. 

‘But you did now ; didn’t you I You can’t say 


folded across her chest ; who, a moment’s glance that 3 'ou didn’t think things looked a bit poor?’ 
told me, was not at all like Nanc}* — a tall thin ‘Mr Wentworth can ailbrd to be more careless 
woman, dressed in a long old-fashioned cloak, and about appearances than can most people/ 1 said, 
what used to be termed a coal-scuttle bonnet. not in the least comprelnuiding her drift. ‘ It was 

Quite taken by surprise, I paused a moment to all well enough for a baclndor’s hoipc.’ 
reconnoitre before advancing. She turned her ‘A 3 % well cj 10 ugh for a bachelor’s home perhaps ; 
face towards me, and althougli I did not iinme- but nut I'ur a married couple, ch 
diately recognise who she was, I knew that I had ‘ Really ! * 

seen her before. ‘ Try to keep your temper for another five 

‘Do you wisli to speak to me? 1 am Miss minutes, if i/ou please, Miss. I know there’s no 


Haddon.’ 

‘ Yes ; I know }*ou are,’ 

Then it flashed upon me who she was. 
‘You are Mr Wentworth’s liousekcei^er ?’ 
‘Yes.’ 


love lost between us two ; but I ’ve come here 
because I ’ve got something to say ; and proud and 
masterful as you are, I know you are the sort to 
be trusted, and I ’m going to trust you. I carried 
Master Robert in my arms when he was a baby, 


My heart sank with a foreboding of some evil, | and I know him and lov (3 him more than any 
and for a moment I could not utter a word. Tlien | tine madam ever can. He was left very poor, 
screwing up my courage, I asked in as matter-of- 1 and lie worked very hard, and a better master 

course a tone as I could a.sdume : ‘ He is quite or kinder gentleman But that ’s not what 

weU, I hope ?’ I ’ve come to say ; nobody will ever know his 

‘Nobody cares whether he ’s ill or well, I expect.’ goodne.ss as I do ’ — ^jealously. ‘ lie was poor, and I 
‘You are very much mistaken!’ I replied, in was poor, and I’ve had sonic ado to keep things 
some agitation. ‘Every one who knows him together fi^r him. But about three years ago my 
would care a great deal ! You ought to know brother died, and tilings changed for me. He was 


that they would.’ 


I a small fanner down in Gloucestershire, and every- 


I suppose my face and tone satisfied her that I body called him a miser ; but it is not for me 
was so far saying what I tlioiight, though she only to complain of his scraping and saving, for he left 
shifted her ground of offence in consequence. all he had to mo, and a nice little nest-egg it 


all he had to mo, 


a nice little nest-egg it 


‘If he was ill he wouldn’t be wanting people’s turned out to bo. It’s been down in my will for 
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pity.’ 

‘But I hope Is he ill ?’ 

‘Why should he be ill?’ she rejoined angrily. 


^Master Robert from the first day I had it ; and it 
has lieen ’cumulating ever since ; not a penny of 
it have I ever touched. The pleasure has been to 


Then endeavouring to command herself, she went think that there it was all ready for him, though 
on : * But I haven’t come here to talk about that. I was too proud to ace how much he liked working 
111 or well, he doesn’t know I ’vc come here, and hi.s way up in the world, to tell him about it 
■would be very angry if he did. You must please before he wanted it.’ 

to recollect that. I should liave been here before, ‘I am sincerely glad to know he has so faithful 
but it took me two days, putting this and that a friend,’ I said, holding out my hand to her. 
together, to find out \Vhere you live. You arc ‘Wait a bit, IVIiss ; let me say my say. To- 
living with the ladies at the cottage down there /’ morrow morning that money will be made over to 
‘ Yes,’ Master Robert, and he will be told that he ’ll never 

^Well, that can’t be much of a place ; but 1 1 see no more of mo if he won’t take it ; and the . 
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lawyer he says it brin^ in pretty nigh ninety 
pounds a year, now !' Pausing a moment to give 
me time to recover that 

What could I say ? Growing hot and confused 
and pained os her meaning began to dawn upon 
me, 1 murmured : ‘ It is a good sum — and* 

‘And that’s not all,* she said eagerly. ‘You 
must remember Master Robert is getting on now 
and being talked about 1 *ve brought this paper 
down with me that you may see his name in it 
for yourself ; * taking a newspaper from her pocket, 
hastily unfolding it and pointing out with trem- 
bling finger a short but eulomstic notice of a 
pamphlet by R Wentworth. ‘There’s no gain- 
saying that, you know.* Slipping it into her 
pocket again, she earnestly went on, kying her 
hand upon my arm, and seeing only him in her 
increased anxiety : ‘ I don’t say that prudence isn’t 
a good thing ; I *m not for foolish marriages when 
there ’s nothing to depend on ; but there ’s the 
ninety pounds a year, and what he earns, besides 
a house to live in, and my services for nothing ; 
and master says my bark *s worse than my bite ; 
bless you, his wife ’s no call to be afraid of me ! ’ 

‘Hush, pray hush !’ I murmured, seeing all her 
meaning now. ‘ Do you think any one who loved 
Robert Wentworth would care about all that !* 

‘ Then it is that he isn’t loved ? God help him !* 
The cold, hard, set look came into her face again 
— though she would seem cold and hard now to 
me never again — and she folded her cloak about 
her. 

‘Will you tell me how Mr Wentworth is?* I 
could not help asking. 

‘ Oh, he *s well enough ; nobody need think he *s 
going to die of a broken heart. And you must 
please to remember that he knows nothing about 
my coming here, ma’am. And perhaps it isn’t too 
much to ask you not to mcidion what a foolish 
old woman has been talking about ? ’ 

‘1 should he as much grieved as you could 
possibly be for him to know anything about it, 
JElcster,* I replied in all sincerity. 

‘ Then I wish you good-night. Miss.’ 

‘ Will not you shake hands with me ?’ 

‘ I ’m never much for shaking hands, Miss, thank 
you’ — stiffly, both hands folded in her cloak. 

‘ Not for your master’s sake ? Mr Wentworth Is 
my friend, and 1 tJiiiik he would be sorry ’ 

‘He can’t be sorry about what he doesn’t 
know.* 

‘Well, you cannot prevent my respecting you, 
and that I shall do os long as I live.* 

She went on down the lane, and I turned aw^a}^ 
burying my face in my hands. Could I ever for- 
give myself ! 

Soinething —for a moment I thought it was a 
falling leaf — lightly touched my arm, and looking 
round I saw a large bony hand put from behind. 
I clasped it without a word; without a word it 
was withdrawn, and I presently found myself 
alone. I turned and walked slowly and thought- 
fully homewai'ds. How completely though uncon- 
sciously she had shewn me her motive for seeking 
an interview with me ! She had divined that her 
master had had a disappointment, and must have 
drawn the conclusion that he had been refused 
solely from prudential motives. Consequently she 
had come for the purpose of giving me a better 
knowledge of his prospects than he himself could 
liave done, and was ready for his sake to try to 


overcome her prejudice ^gainst me. Nevertheless, 
my interview with old Hester tended to make me 
more rather than less anxious respecting her 
master. 


SEA-EGGS. 

The visitor to the sea-side must frequently in his 
rambles along the beach have picked up speci- 
mens of the curious animals which are popululy 
known as ‘Sea-eggs* and ‘Sea-urchins.* The former 
name is applied to these creatures when they 
arc found cast upon the shore and present the 


appearance of rounded or ball-shaped objects, 
each inclosed within a hard but brittle limy 
shell. Whilst the term ‘urchin* is given to the 
same objects when they are seen in their more 
natural and perfect state, and when the outside of 
the shell literally bristles with spines. The name 
‘urchin,* in fact originally applied to the hedge- 
hog, has been extended to denominate the sea- 
eggs, from their presenting the spiny appearance 
so familiarly seen in the common tenant of our 
woods and hedgerows. Thus the sea-egg is the 
sea-urchin with its si)ine3 detached and rubbed off 
by the unkindly force of the waves; and the 
animal thus popularly designated is the Echinus 
of the zoologist, and belongs to the large class of 
animals of ■which the Star-fishes are well-known 
representatives. 

The entire history of the sea-egg is of so curious 
a nature that the most casual reader may well 
feel interested in the account of the animal’s 
present and past life ; whilst the feeling of mere 
curiosity to know something of one of the most 
‘common objects of the shore,* should prompt 
every sea-side visitor to make the closer acquaint- 
ance of the Echinus. 

Suppose that we begin our examination by 
looking at the hard case or ‘ shell ’ in which the 
soft parts of the animal are inclosed. We find on 
referring to the development of the animal, that 
this ‘ shell ’ actually represents the hardened skin 
of the animal, and that viewed in this light, it 
closely corresponds to the shell of the lobster 
or crab. The shell is flattened at each pole, 
atid we can readily perceive that it is composed 
of rows of little limy plates, which are disposed 
in a regular manner from pole to pole, or after 
the fashion of the meridian lines on a globe. 
Counting the series of plates, we find the shell 
to be composed of twenty rows ; but we ihay 
also perceive a difference between certain of the 
plates of which the rows are composed. Thus 
we find two adjoining rows of plates, which are 
perforated with holes. The next two rows are 
not so perforated ; whilst the third two rows possess 
holes like the first rows. We may, in fact, proceed 
round the shell, and come back to the point at 
which our examination began, with the result of 
finding that we may group the whole of the 
twenty rows of plates of this curious limy box 
into two sets — those with holes and those without ; 
and we may further discover that there are 
five double rows of perforated plates, and that 
these alternate with other five double rows which 
do not possess holes. 

Each little plate of the sea-egg*s shell may be 
most accurately described as being hexagonal or 
six-sided in form ; but this shape may be more 
or less modified in certain regions of the shell. 
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The five double rows of tbe diell ‘which are per- The internal stractnre of the searegg shews its 
forated with holes, it may be remarked, are those near relationship with the Star-fishes and Sea- 
throngh the apertures in which the small ^tube- cucumbers. The mouth is the large orifice opening 
feet* of the animal are protruded. And it may at the lower pole of the shell ; so that as our sea- 
also be noted that in some of the sea-eggs these egg crawls slowly and month downwards^ over the 
perforated rows do not extend from pole to pole bed of the sea, or over the floor of its native pools, 
of the shell, as in the common species, but are it can procure food without any very great trouble 
limited so ias to form a rosette-like figure, on the as regards ite conveyance to the mouth. The 
^per surface or at^thc upper pole of the shell, internal fiirnishings of the body include a stomach 
Tnis modification is well seen in a group of sea- and complete digestive system, along with a very 
eggs, not uncommon round our coasts, and which peculiar set of jaws or teeth, lying just within the 
are popularly named ‘ Heari-urchins * from their mouth, the points or tips of the jaws being usually 
peculiar shape. protruded from the mouth-opening. This arrange- 

The outside of the shell presents us with some ment of teeth is named the ‘ Lantern of Aristotle,' 
curions features ; the zoologist’s study leading him and comprises five conical pieces, so arranged 
thus to carefully note points which an ordinary togetlier and so provided with muscles, as to be 
observer would hardly deem worthy his attention, perfectly adapted for bruising the sea-weeds and 
When we examine the outer surface of the shell, other forms of nutriment on which the sea-eggs 
we find it to be thickly studded over with little subsist. Their near neighbours the Star-fishes do 
rounded knobs or ‘ tubercles,' which are, if any- not possess any teeth ; <ilt hough curiously enough, 
thing, most numerous on those parts or rows of the unarmed sea-stars prefer a richer dietary than 
plates which are not perforated. And if wo care- that which contents their sea-egg neighbours, 
fully study one of the spines we shall find that it since they devour large quantities of oysters and 
is hollowed out or is concave at its base. Clearly other molluscs. Our sea-egg possesses a heart for 
then, the spines are meant to articulate by means circulating its blood, in the form of a simple tube ; 
of these hollowed or cup-shaped bases with the and although no distinct breathing-organs are 
I ronnded knobs on the outside of the shell, and developed, naturalists believe that the blood may 
! in each case a true ball-and -socket Joint is thus be purified by being circulated through a delicate 
formed. The spines are thus intended to be membrane which is named the ‘mesentery,’ and 
moved, and they are not only firmly attached by a which serves to suspend and support the digestive 
ligament or band of fibres to the surfaces of their I organs to the wall of the shell. The fact that this 
tuberdes, but appear to be moved by special ! membrane is richly provided with the delicate 
mnacles, which form a thin invesliiii^ layer on the ! vibratile filaments known as ‘ cilia,’ and that it is 
j 'Outer surface of the shell. TJic spines undoubt- ] bathed in the sea- water — necessarily containing 
! edly serve as organs of defence, but in some species ! oxygen — and wliich is admitted within the shell, 
they are employed as boring-organs to scoop out would seem to favour the idea that it constitutes 
holes in the sand or shallow beds in rocks, in the breathing-organ of these animals, 
which their possessors lie snugly ensconced. The sea-egg is not destitute of means for obtain- 

The outer surface of the shell also bears certain ing some degree of knowledge regarding its sur- 
very peculiar appendages, known as ‘ redicellariso.’ roundings ; and it obtains its quantum of infor- 
These little organisms also occur on the outer niation through the same channel by which man 
surface of Star-fishes and other mend)or3 of the is brought into relation with the world in which 
aea-e^s class ; but regarding their exact nature i he lives — namely the nervous system. The sea- 
and functions, zoologists are still in doubt. The '' urchin possesses no structure corresponding to a 
form of one of these pedicellarians may be be.st ' brain — indeed in all animals of its nature, the 
imagined by figuring to one’s self a small or * nervous system exists in a comparatively low and 
minute stalk attachSi to the shell, and bearing ' unspecialised coiiflition. We do not find, in other 
at its free extremity two or three little jaws, j words, that development and concentration of the 
which move actively upon one another, with a ’ parts of the nervous system seen in the highest 
quick snapping motion. These little jaws can be ' groups of animals, and which enables these latter 
seen to seize particles of food, and there is no * to form definite iileas regarding their surroundings 
doubt whatever that they possess a life and vitality and respecting the world at large. A cord of 
independently of the sea-egg or other organism nervous matter surrounds the gullet of the sea- 
upon which they reside ; since their movements egg, and from this central portion five great nerves 
are seen to continue after the death of the animal are given off ; one nerve-trunk passing along the 
which affords them lodgment. Some naturalists inner surface of each of the perforated (louble rows 
have regarded them as ‘peculiarly modified spines of plates of the shell, to terminate at the upper 
but the reasons or grounds for this belief are pole of the body. The only organs of sense 
anything but clear, since it is difficult to imagine developed in the sea-eggs appear to consist of five 
any reasonable explanation of the means whereby little ‘eyes' of rudimentary nature, each consisting 
a spine could acquire an active living and indepen- of a little spot of colouring matter and a lens, 
dent nature. By good authorities, who have not These eyes are situated on five special plates of 
ventured to theorise so boldly, the pedicellarice | the sheli, developed at the upper pole or extremity 
have been regarded as parasites of some kind or i of that structure. We thus remark that the parts 
‘Other ; and thtiy may also possibly represent | of the nervous system, along with other portions 
stages in the as yet unknown development of j of the sea-egg's structure, are developed in a 
some organisniP. Wliilst, assuming them to be kind of five-inembered symmetry — if we may so 
fully-grown beings, Ihfor function, as they exist • express it. And it Ls a singular fact that not only 
on the shell of our sejv^egg, has been supposed | throughout the sea-egg's class do we find the num- 
to be that of seizing particles of food, and of j her five to represent the typical arrangement of 
removing waste or effete imitters. | parts and organs — as is well exemplified in the 
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five rays of the common star-fish— but we also dis- 
cover that this number is one exceedingly common 
in the symmetry of flowers. This fact apparently 
struck an old writer— Sir Thomas Browi^e — as 
being a curious and noteworthy feature of the 
Star-fishes and their allies, since we find him 
inquiring ‘Why, among Sea-stars, Nature chiefly 
delighteth in five points ? ' — although to this sug- 
gestive query, the learned and eccentric author of 
the lUhgio Medici gives no exact or satisfactory 

movements of our sea-egj; arc effected by 
means of an apparatus, which forms one of the 
most noteworthy parts of its structure. If a star- 
fish be dropped into a rock-pool, it may be 
seen to glide slowly but easily over the bottom 
of the miniature sea in which we have placed it. 
M^hen we examine the lower surface of this 
aTiimal’s body, we at once perceive the means 
whereby its movements are performed ; for exist- 
ing in hundreds, in the deep groove which runs 
along the under surface of each ray, we see the 
little tube-feet or ambulacra^ each consisting of a 
little muscular tube, terminated in a suckcr-like 
tip. By means of an apparatus of essentially 
similar kind, the sea-egg is enabled to crawl slowly 
over the floor of the sea. The tube-feet exist- 
ing to the number of many hundreds in the sea- 
ogg, are protruded, as has already been remarked, 
liirough the holes existing in each of the five 
double rows of perforated plates of the sliell. The 
mechanism of their protrusion depends on the 
presence of a special system of vessels, known as 
the ‘ambulacral’ vessels, which carry water to the 
little feet, for the purpose of their inflation and 
distension. 

Tlius on the upper surface of the shell we find 
a single large plate perforated with holes like the 
lid of a pepper-box. This plate opens into a long 
tube called the ‘sand-canaP — a name whit;h is 
decidedly a misnomer, since the function of the 
plate resembling the pepper-box lid is to allow 
w’ater to enter this tube, but at the same time to 
exclude particles of sand and like matters. The 
sand-canal terminates in a circular vessel, which, 
like the nerve-cord, surrounds the gullet ; and from 
tliis central ring a great vessel, like a main watcr- 
jjipe, runs up each of the five rows of perforated 
plates in company with the nerve-cord. At the 
base of each little tube-foot is a little muscular sac 
or bag, and into tliesc sacs the water admitted by 
the sand-canal ultimately passes. When there- 
fore the sea-egg wishes to distend its feet for the 
jiurposc of protruding them through the shell- 
pores, and of thus walking by apjdying their 
sucker-like tips to fixed objects, the water in the 
little sacs is forced into the feet, which are tlius 
distended. Whilst conversely, when the feet are 
to be withdrawn, the water is forced back, by the 
contraction of the feet into the sacs, or may be 
allowed to escape from the perforated tips of the 
feet, so as to admit of a fresh supply being brought 
in from the interior. 

Tlie development of the sea-egg may be briefly 
glanced at by way of conclusion, along with a few 
points in its economic history. The animal, solid 
as it appears in its adult state, is developed from 
a small egg, which gives origin to a little body, 
usually named the ‘ larva,' but which, from its re- 
semblance in form to a painter’s easel, has received 
the name of Pluicus. This little body does not in 


I the least resemble the eea-egg ; possesses a month 
and di^tive system of its own, and ewims freely 
through the sea. Sooner or later, however, jft 
second body begins to be formed within and at like 
expense of this Pluteus-larva ; whilst as develop- 
ment proceeds and ends, the sca-egg appears as the 
result of tills secondary development, and the now 
useless remainder of the first-formed being is cast 
off and simply perishes. Thus the development 
of the sea-egg is by no means the least curious part 
of the animars history, and presents a singular 
resemblance to the production of the Star-fishes 
and their neighbours. 

The mere mention of the economic or rather 
gastronomic relations of the sea-eggs may appro- 
priately form a concluding remark to our gossip- 
ing remarks concerning “these animals. With our 
British prejudices in favour of eating only what 
our forefathers were accustomed to consider whole- 
some, it is not likely that the sea-eggs will appeal 
with success to be included as culinary dainties. 
Yet on the continent these animals are much 
esteemed as articles of dietary and even of luxury. 
The Corsicans and Algerians eat one species, whilst 
the Neapolitans relish another kind ; and in classic 
times, when variety rather than quantity or quality 
was the chief feature of high-class entertainments, 
the Echini were esteemed morsels at the tables of 
the Greeks and Romans. Here then is an oppor- 
tunity for another Soyer to tempt the modem 
cultivated appetite with a new and wholesome 
dish. Considering that crabs and lobsters are so 
highly esteemed, the sea-eggs but wait a suitable 
introduction to become, it may be, the favourite 
tit-bits of future generations. 

A wise i^hilosopher— the grefit Newton himself 
— remarked concerning the limitation of our know- 
ledge, that wc were but as children, picking up at 
most a few stray grains of sand on the sea-shore, 
whilst around us lies the great region of the un- 
known. Our present study may not inaptly be 
related to Newton’s comparison, since it serves to 
sliew that even the brief and imperfect history of 
a stray shell picked up on the sca-beach may teem 
with features so curious and with problems so 
deep, that the furthest science may be unequal to 
the explanation of the one or the elucidation of 
the other. Whilst the subject no leas powerfully 
pleads for the wider extension of the knowledge j 
of this world and its living tenants— knowledge 
which in every aspect reveals things which are not ! 
only wondrously grand, but also ‘ fair to see.' 


THE TWELFTH RIG. 

IN SIX CHAPTERS, 

CHAPTER V. — THE WORKING OP THE CHASIC. 

The theatre was crowded with an assemblage of 
fashion and beauty, and many were the glwces 
directed towards' the boxes, and numerous the 
comments of those who came to see rather than 
to hear, on the beauties who shone there like so 
many stars striving to outsparkle each other. 

Ill one of the side-boxes Eliza was seated with 
her husband. Passionately fond of music, ^e 
seemed to have forgotten her sorrows, till, on 
turning to Charles to make some observation, she 
perceived that some young men, acquaintances of 
his, had entered and were conversing with him. ' 
One of them was directing his attention to a , 
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particular box. Following their eyes, she observed 
a young lady, aU in fleecy white and pale blue, 
with pearls glimmering in her dark hair. A most 
radiant beauty, her eyes sparkling with extra- 
ordinary brilliancy, and seeming to far outshine 
the lustre of the diamonds that gleamed around ; 
the rich damask of her cheek putting to shame the 
roses she held in her hand. Several gentlemen 
stood around her, attentive to every word and 
look, each striving to win her special regard. She 
appeared in buoyant spirits, and conversed with 
great animation, smiling often with singular sweet- 
ness. But her smiles, though so bewitching, were 
distributed carelessly, and ^le ne'^er distinguished 
any one of those about her above the rest. 

Eliza, struck with admiration, gazed at her 
earnestly. Tlie young lady looked in that direc- 
tion. Their eyes met. A thrill passed through 
I Eliza^s frame. ♦ All at once the gay assemblage 
seemed to vanish from her sight, the lights burned 
dim and lurid, and the air grew heavy as if with 
death. The voices of the singers retreated far 
away. She heard the murmur of mountain rivu- 
lets, and the soughing of the w’ind over a wide 
space. Before her eyes uprose a lonely field, with 
the moonbeams shimmering over its dark ridges. 
She saw herself, and fronting her a shadowy white 
face and form, like the dim reflection in a stream, 
of a Wman figure. Then, mingling with the 
^stant music, the words * Doomed, doomed ! ’ smote 
on her ears like a wailing cry of agony, or the 
scornful laugh of a mocking fiend. 

With this scene before her, with these w'ords 
ringing around her, she sat on, as if in a dream. 
Had she looked towards her husband, she would 
have seen a dark cloud on his forehead and a 
moody look in his eye. Could she have seen into 
his mind, it would have troubled her more. 

‘How lovely!’ he thought. ‘ Wliat grace, what 
ease and animation ! And she miglit have been 
my wife. What a fool I was ! Eliza is pretty 
enough still, but compared to her’ — he turned, that 
he might make the comparison, but she was un- 
conscious of it. ‘ Ah ! mere country prettiness, 
which loses half its charm out of its place. Viva- 
city was her attraction, and that gone, what has 
she ? She looks now as if she did not know what 
was going on around her. And for her I gave up 
the beauty that brings all Paris to its feet, lost 
a lumdsoiue fortune, alienated my family, and 
endangered my prospects from them. Yet that 
is not the worst. I see now that iny marriage 
with Eliza was a mistake in every way. I was 
mad to throw away my prospects and happiness 
thus ; to forsake her whom I ^ally loved, and 
who loved me — then at least. 


Blind fool that 1 


There was a stir in that box towards which so 
many glances were directed. The young lady had 
risen, and pale as death, leaning hcavilv on the 
arm of a middle-aged lady, prepared to leave the 
theatre. * She is fainting ; the heat is too much 
for her,’ w’as whispered around. A dozen gentle- 
men sprang forward to wrap her in her mantle 
and call her carriage ; she thanked them with a 
iiunt sw'eet sn\ile, but uttered no word. When 
the carriage had driven away and all were out 
of sight, she cant herself sobbing on lier com- 
panion’s breast, and trembled from head to foot. 

‘ Oh, do not bring me to these scenes any more !’ 
die cried ; ‘ I cannot bear it ; indeed 1 cannot ; 


they are torture to me. 1 know you meant it 
kindly, dear friend — thought to rouse and cheer 
me ; out it will not do ; I cannot be gay like 
others while my heart is breaking. Oh, take me 
far away to some quiet spot, where I may pass 
the short time that remains to me in peace and 
seclusion !’ 

‘ Darling, we shall leave Paris to-morrow, if you 
really wish it,’ returned the middle-aged lady ; 
and her tone betrayed alarm, as if she feared for 
the result of so much emotion. 

‘Eliza!’ said Charles, somewhat roughly; ‘don’t 
you sec all is over and everybody is going away ? 
Are you dreaming ? ’ 

She started and looked up with a bewildered 
air; then she saw how dark his brow was, and 
the cause puzzled her. 

All that night Eliza lay awake tossing feverishly ; 
she made an eflbrt to dispel the thoughts .that dis- 
tracted her and compose nerself to sleep ; but when 
she closed her eyes, faces seemed to press close up 
to hers, familiar faces, that she used to see every 
da}''. It was useless to think of sleep, and she lay 
watching wearily till dawn. 

Ill the morning, Eliza was so feverish and ill 
that she felt unable to rise. A doctor was sent 
for. Before he arrived, she had become deliri- 
ous, and raved pitifully about her old home 
and her father. Another name too ivas often on 
her lips. The doctor, who was an Enfjlishman, as 
he stood by her bedside, supposed it inight be that 
of her husband. ‘ Will ! Will !’ she repeated over 
and over, sometimes in tender loving accents, 
then in tones of w'ild despair. When the physi- 
cian look her hand she seemed to become con- 
scious of who he was and of her own illness. 

‘ 1 shall die,’ she said in a sad quiet tone. ‘ I 
know I shall. There ’s no use in your coming to 
me. You may be the greatest doctor in Europe, 
but all your skill won’t save me. 1 am doomed, 
doomed ! ’ 

lie tliought her still raving, in spite of her calm 
tone ; but in reality she was not so now. Her 
youth and beauty, joined to her piteous look and 
tones, moved him. Some of her wanderings 
seemed to shew that she had once been accustomed 
to a sphere of life far beneath that in which he 
found her. He tliought some sorrow or trouble 
weighed on her mind, and tried to discover if such 
were the case. But in answer to his kind question- 
ing she only shook her head or moaned feebly. 

Oil leaving his patient, the doctor sought 
C!rofton. He found him lounging, with a very 
gloomy brow, over a late breakfast. 

‘ I have seen Mrs Croflon,’ he said. ‘ I do not 
apprehend any danger at present. It is a touch of 
fever, which will pass. But I wish to mention that 
change of air and scene are absolutely necessary for 
her. I was told by lier maid that she has been in 
the habit of remaining very much within doors of 
late, and that slie has been ileprcsscd in spirits.’ 

‘ She need not have remained within doors if 
she did not choose,’ returned Charles coldly ; ‘ and 
if she was depressed, it was totally without cause.’ 

The other looked at him. It was a strange tone 
for the husband of one so young and beautiful ; and 
not long wedded, as he had been given to under- 
stand. 

‘ Well,’ he replied after a pause, ‘ I recommend 
that she should be removed to a quiet country 
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place as soon as possible — to-morrow^ if she is able 
to bear the journey.' 

^ As you say so, of course it shall be done. My 
own arrangements do not permit of my leaving 
Paris at present, but that need make no difference ; 
Mrs Crofton can go accompanied by her maid.’ 

Again the doctor looked at him, the tone was so 
indifterent, as if ho wished to dispose of the matter 
at once, and be troubled no more. Merely men- 
tioning the place he thought most suitable for his 

atient, a quiet little town in the south of France, 

e bowed coldly, and withdrew. 

Charles rose and sauntered to the mantel-piece. 
‘ She acts the fine lady well,' he muttered to him- 
self. ‘ 111 and out of spirits ! She has no cause to 
be so. As much as I lost she has gained. Yet she 
acts and speaks sometimes as if she had made a 
sacrifice for me. I could almost fancy that she 
regrets that clodhopping fellow. It is a pity, after 
all, she was so ready to jilt bini. She can’t expect 
that I will coop myself up in a wretched dreary 
place. We are not so very devoted now, either of 
us, that we require no other company than that of 
the other.’ 

In the evening Eliza was better ; the feverish- 
ness had passed, and it was thought she would be 
able to leave next day; so Charles went to her 
room to inform her of the doctor’s coininand, and 
the fact that the journey was to be made without 
him. 

* I have arranged to remain hero yet, (ind can’t 
alter my plans,' he said. ‘ But iriy presence could 
do you no good ; and when you arc better you can 
join me ; that is, if you wish to do so.* 

If she wished to do so ! lie would not then 
care if she di(f not join him ! His -words and 
manner implied that she had become a burden to 
liiin, w'hich he would -vvillingly cast off, were it 
possible ; since it was not possible, absent himself 
from her as much ns he could. SIkj turned, sigh- 
ing, away; and Charles left the room without 
another word, without a kiss. 

It hiid come now that he w-as actually estranged 
froni her ! He could let her go from him alone, 
ill as she was, and in a fort3igii land, the land he 
had brought her to ! It was not with any wild 
passionate pang, such as she w^ould have felt had 
St i loved him, that she thought this ; but a dead 
CO. I weight pressed on her heart, and a sense of 
utter desolation came over her. 

* Alone, alone !' she murmured. ‘ Father, lover, 
friends, home — I abandoned them all, and for 
what ? — for what 1 ' 

CHAPTER VI.— THE CHARM DISSOLVED. 

Next day Eliza set out, accompanied only by her 
maid. No one, to see her, would have fancied she 
was not yet one year a wife. 

In the sweet quiet spot to which she went her 
illness passed away; but she was weaker than 
before, and her health precarious. Her spirits I 
too sank daily, and the rich glow of her cheek, 
dimmer during the last few months than it used j 
to he, faded more and more. The sparkling smile 
of other days, or the discontented pout which had 
always betrayed any little ‘ temper,* never dwelt on 1 
her lips now. A softened subdued shade settled 
on her countenance. In her sadness and loneliness, 
forsaken by him to whom she would still have 
clung even when love was gone, she turned, in her 


sorrow, to thoughts which had never occupied her 
before, to religion, the one source of cossolatioii 
that remains to the disappointed and unfortunate ; 
fortunate if they can embrace it, and find peace 
and full satisfaction somewhere at last. 

In a peaceful nook, embosomed among a grove 
of beech-trees, there was a lonely little chapeL 
Thither Eliza went every evening, and kneeung 
among the few quiet worshippers, lifted her eyes 
to the sculptured form above the altar, whose mild 
angelic face and outstretched arms seemed to 
speak of pity and sympathy with human woe. 

One evening she lingered till dusk began to 
gather in the quaint old place. It was now again 
the eve of All-Hallows, and her thouchts reverted 
to the past and all that had happened during one 
short year. Looking up at last, she found that the 
others had gone and she was alone. The pale 
spectral rays of a rising moon, broken and inter- 
cepted by the fluttering trees without, stole in at 
the windows and crept with a kind of stealthy 
motion across the floor. The silence was tomb- 
like. It smote on Eliza’s heart. Part of the chapel, 
w'hcrc the moonbeams did not pierce, was veiled 
in gloom, and in the darkness the draperies about 
the altar seemed to stir and take strange form. 
Indistinct masses, which looked as if they might 
at any moment become endowed with animation, 
filled the comers. Eliza could almost fancy that 
the dim (lead who slept in the vaults beneath 
were rising round her. She turned to leave the 
place, and then perceived that she was mt alone. 

A female figure knelt at a little distance, the 
face buried in the hands. As Eliza moved down 
the aisle it rose slowly and turned round. With 
a low shuddering cry shi^ sprang back, and 
almost sank to the ground. She gasped for brea^. 
She tried to speak, but for some moments in vain. 

At last, in a loud cry, her voice broke forth : ‘ lu 
the name of the blessed God and by this holy 
sign !* (crossing herself rapidly), ‘ speak ! Who and 
what are yuu, that twice before have crossed my 
path ? Ill the lonely field ; in the crowded theatre, 
suddenly changing from an aspect of light an<i 
beauty to a ghastly corpse-like image ; and now 
again ! * 

The figure approached a few steps, the lips, 
moved, but no sound came. Eliza ^rank back 
to the wall, pressing against it as if she would 
force herself through the stone. A low sigh 
sounded, a faint tremulous voice spoke : * Twice 
before have yoM started up to bewilder and affright 
me : in the lonely liL‘ld, when the night-wind was 
sighing; in the gay assemblage ; and here again, the 
third time. Who and what are t/oM, let me ask ? ' 

Eliza rose. ‘ One who is lonely and unliappy,' 
she answered ; ‘ who, having deserted others, is 
herself left alone now. If you would know my 
name, it is Eliza Crofton.’ 

There was a pause, then in low, awestruck 
tones, the last word was repeated : ‘ Crofton ! And 
I am Ellen Courtney.* 

‘ And wc meet thus, for the first time knowing 
eacli other, though I have often heard your name, 
and you mine ! Did you too, then, go to the I 
Twelfth Rig last Hallow-eve night V 

‘ Listen, and I will tell you. He did not come 
home that evening — he, I mean, who is now your 
husband. There was company at the house, and 
he was expected. There was dancing and music, 
hut I could not join in it. I stole away to my 
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own room, and afterwards wandered out into the would have broke, and I should have died all the 
fields. I had heard of the charm of the Twelfth same. You have my forgiveness fully and entirely 
Rig, but it was not with any settled intention of — ^id he has too. Do not fret yourself for the 
trying it that I went out. When I got to the field, lover you forsook. His wound is healed. He hu 
overcome with sorrow and weariness, for 1 had found happiness with one who long loved him in 
walked a long distance, I sank down ; and thinking secret. This was the appointed day for his mar- 
that nothing stirred in that lonely spot but the riage with your cousin, Mary Conlan.’ 
night-wind, gave loose to the grief and despair Eliza started, and the blood rushed to her face, 
that filled my heart. When at last I rose up, I He then had forgotten her ; and the thought sent 
saw a figure wrapped in a cloak standing motion- a bitter jpang through her heart ; yet she thanked 
fes in the centre of one of the ridges, pale, with heaven that it was so. 

wild eyes, and black dishevelled hair. As I gazed, ‘ Part of the weight is lifted from my soul,' she 
it uttered a dreadful scream, and turning, fled. said. ‘And I have your forgiveness too. Lay 
1 had heard stories of the bafisliee, and I thought your hand on my head, and say again that you 
this must he it, or same spirit of doom, that had forgive me, and breathe a blessing on me.’ 
appeared to warn me of my approaching death. The shadowy white hand was raised. It lay like 
I believe I sank down again on tne ground. My a spotless lily, emblem of heaven’s pity and forgive- 
senses seemed to leave me. I know not what 1 ness, on the dark bowed head, 
did, but I heard a voice crying “Doomed, doomed!” ‘I forgive you from my heart. If my earnest 
and I think it was myself that uttered the words.’ wishes can make j^ou liappv, be so. — Now I must 
‘I heard it,’ said Eliza. ^It pursued me as I go.’ She rose, but tottered as she attempted to 
fled, repeated, I suppose, by the mountain echoes, walk. 

Ah! how it has haunted me. I tried to crush ‘You arc weak,’ exclaimed Eliza. ‘Let me go 
back the thought ; but it was there still, though I with 

wouldn’t face it, and I felt in my heart that my ‘No, no ; there is no need. I have not far to 


days were numbered. Has the clearing up come j go.’ 


too late ? I have suffered so much, I scarcely feel 
fit for life now.’ 


‘ It comes too late for me. Though it was no I near you, if you I’cfiise.' 


‘ But still, let me walk with 3’'on, and loan on 
me. I shall think you cannot bear my presence 


spiiit that stood in the midst of the Twelfth Rig, 
the charm will work still. I was ill after that night. 


‘ Be it so then.’ 

They left the chapel together. Not a word was 


very ill, else we might have met before you left, | spoken as they walked slowly on till Ellen paused 
and recognised each other. Then came the shock j before the gate of a villa. 


that tore up by the roots the last hopes that lin- 
gered in my heart You know to what I allude. I 

” T ' 


‘ Good-bye, Eliza. We shall never meet again 
on earth. This third meeting, in whicli each first 


may speak of it now M'ith calmness, standing as I . knows the other, is the last Even if 1 lived, we 
do on the brink of the grave. — Why do you look could not be friend^, our paths should lie far 
ao shocked ? Have you never heard that Ellen ' asunder ; though 3^0111* words, and still more your 


Courtney was dying— ^ying of a broken Jieart ] ’ 
‘No, no ! I never heard it, never dreamt of it 
O heaven ! ’ — wringing her hands, and rai.^irig 
them above her head, with a despairing gesture — 
‘then I am a murderess ! The punishment has 
descended in full force now. A curse could not 
but attend my marriage. Did not friends warn me 
again and again ? and yet I persiste<l — persisted, 
though faith had to be broken on both sides, a 
heart cast aside, and trampled on. It uas an 
unholy marriage, and the blessing of licavcn could 
not sanctify it It was that wliich made my 


looks, tell me how it i<» witli you, that we are sisters 
in disappointment and misfortune. But there' — 
she lifted her eyes, calm and serene, to the sky, 
where the moon, now fully risen, gleamed fair and 
radiant — ‘ there we may meet and be friends for 
ever. Farewell, Eliza.’ 

Overcome with emotion, Eliza cast herself, weep- 
ing, on tlie other’s breast. For a few moments 
they mingled their tears together. ‘P’arewell, 
Eliza;’ ‘Farewell, Ellen.’ A faint breeze swept 
through the bcechen wood. It came wandering 
by them, and seemed to murmur in unknown 


husband cease to love me, shrivelled up ni3' own tongue some sentence or benediction over their 
heart, and made everything become valueless in heads. 

my eyesw I was content to suffer myself ; it was Tlicre was silence. Eliza felt her companion 
only reaping what 1 had sowed. But that you lean heavil3" on her. She grew alarmed. At lost 
should suffer— suffer and die ; you, who never in- she said : ‘It is not well for you to linger in the 
jured any one, who must be gentle and good as an night-air. Will 3^11 not go into the house now ?’ 
angel. But oh!’ she pursued, dropping on her knees, Ellen replied not. Heavier and heavier she 
and raising her dark eyes pleadingly, as sinner leant, with a helpless weight that almost over- 
might to saint, ‘ remove the curse before 3'ou die powered the other. Eliza raised the drooping 
— if heaven so wills — before I die, as perhaps I head. A white, white face, a dim fast-glazing eye, 
shall, and give me back my husband’s love, the met her gaze. It was the dead that lay on her 
only thing that remains to me now.’ The last bosom. 

words were uttered in a piteous moan. That night Eliza was very ill, so ill that a 

‘ Do not speak so wildly,’ entreated Ellen, telegram was despatched in haste to her husband 
sitting down on one of the seats, and raising her to come at once, if he wished to see her alive. He 
hand (Eliza marked its transparency) to her damp arrived next day, but only in time to gaze on a 
white forehcrad. ‘You are not so much to blame, sweet marble face, that changed not even in the 
Life and happiness could never have been mine, presence of the dread remorse that then awoke in 
even bad you iu»t intervened. If he ceased to love nis heart, and to clasp in liis arms a fair but lifeless 
me, as he must have done soon, for he never loved child, whose teri<l«r eyes had never opened on this 
me truly, I could not have borne it. My heart world’s light — whose only baptism was tears. 


s: 


A few days after Hallow-eve, Daly received a 
black-sealed letter. It was that which Eliza had 
written to him, but never sent. 

So they both slept The remains of Ellen 
Courtney were conveyed to her own land ; and on 
a dark November morning, when all nature seemed 
in mourning for the young and beautiful tlmt had 
passed with the summer flowers, she was laid vrith 
Iier kindred, amidst streaming eyes and voices that 
blessed her name — 

Poor victim of love and changeless faith. 

But Eliza lay in a foreign soil, where the myrtle 
waved above her head, instead of her own moun- 
tain-ash — an exile even in death, from friends and 
home. 


LIFE IN ST KILDA. 

CONCLUDING PAPER. 

On the 16th August I ascended the hill called 
Connaghar, where all the men had gone to catch 
and the women to carry home fulmars, leaving the 
village deserted. The weather was very warm, and 
although I carried my coat over my arm, I was 
fain to stop on my way up and cool myself in the 
light sea-breeze. About half-way up I saw my old 
friend ToruiaJ, with liis ruddy face and large white 
beard, seated on the edge of tlie cliff, with his 
attention fixed on the rope he held in his hands. 

* Who is below V I asked as I sat down beside him. 
‘Neil,’ he ans^vered. ‘ds he far down?* ‘Far — 
far,’ he replied. Neil’s voice could be heard calling 
from the abyss. In a little a crash sounds from 
below, Tormad looks anxious, and with craning 
head listens with deep attention ; whilst two girls 
who had joined us, step with their bare feet to the 
very verge of the precipice and peer below. One of 
them, who has a light graceful figure, looks very 
pic.turesque as she stands poised on that stupendous 
cliff. She has a Turkey-red handkerchief on her 
head, and wears a coarse blue gown of a quaint | 
shape, girdled at the waist, and only reaching to 
her knees. Her limbs arc jnuscular and browned 
^vith the sun. She is engaged to Neil, and’ natu- 
rally feels anxious on his account. A shower of 
large stones had fallen, any one of whicli would 
have knocked his brains out had it chanced to hit ; 
but fortunately a projecting crag above his head 
saves him. Tormad shifts his position to where 
he thinks the rock is less frangible. I leave him, 
and climb to where the cliffs form a loft}*^ head or 
promontory which commands a view of the face of 
Connaghar. This hill rises one thoiisaud two hun- 
.dred and twenty feet above the sea, and is a preci- 
pice almost to the summit. The bottom of this 
tremendous cliff had been cleared of fulmars the 
previous day by men who had ascended from 
boats. Now the work had to be done from above. 

It is a dreadful trade. A sound like the 
crack of a musket is occasionally heard, and 
one sees a huge stone bound and rattle wdth 
great leaps into the sea below. Parties of two or 
three men, hulen with birds on their shoulders, 
are seen climbing by steep and perilous paths to 


the summit From the apot where I Us baakzng 
in the sun, a path leads downwards to a ete^ 
grassy brae bounded by a cliff. This is considered 
a safe road for women, and a number of them go 
by it to where the men can bring them fulmars* 
Some of the girls can carry about two hundred 
pounds’ weight, and seem rather proud of their 
strength ; but as they toil up the dangerous path 
to where I recline, I hear them breathing heavily 
and in apparent distress ; but in a few minutes 
they are all right again. 

In the intervals of work a number of them 
sit around me and offer me a share of their oat- 
cakes and cheese, and hand me the little tub 
covered with raw sheepskin in which they carry 
milk : ‘Drink, drink ! you have taken none ! * -A 
number of the men also come up the path with 
coils of ropes and bundles of inflated gannets’ 
craws on their backs. They are all barefooted 
and stripped to their underclothing. A pile of 
fulmars has been collected beside us, and the men 
whibt they rest economist time by extracting the 
oil. The receptacle for holding the oil is the 
stomach of a solan-goose, which is held open by one 
man, while another takes a fulmar, and squeez- 
ing the body, forces the oil in a stream from its 
gaping bill. When the fulmars and oil are 
carried home they are equally divided. The 
birds arc plucked, and the feathers are sold to the ‘ 
factor for six shillings a St Kilda stone of twenty- 
four pounds. The flesh is pickled and used as 
food in winter and spring. The oil is sold to the 
factor for one shilling a St Kilda pint, which 
is eq^ual to about five English pints. Over 
nine hundred St Kilda pints were exported in 
1875. I ought to mention that it is the young , 
fulmars that are caught in autumn. No art is 
required to capture them, as they are unable to fly ; 
but they offer all the resistance in their power 
by spitting their oil in the faces of the men. The 
oil has a disagreeable odour. The old fulmars are 
caught in summer when hatching ; a noose tied 
to the end of a rod being slipped over their headsL 
About the end of August all the fulmars leave St 
Kilda and take the young to sea for their educa- 
tion. They are absent for about two months and a 
half, and return lean and worthless. 

On the 1st of September I began to be slightly 
alarmed that I might be detained on the island 
until the succeeding summer. No vessel had 
called since my arrival on the 21st of June. My 
stock of provisions liad become exhausted, and I 
had to give up tea and coffee, and subsequently 
bread. The people began to pluck up their little 
crops, neither sickle nor scythe being used. The 
oatmeal supplied by the factor being done, the 
islanders had to depend on the grain grown on 
the island. The oats are thrashed with a flail ; 
are scorched in a pot or iu a straw basket con- 
taining hot stones, previous to being ground. The 
grain is then ground with hand-mills the 
women, who work like furies. 

On the 7th the new boat went to Stack Lee fon 
gougan or young solan-geese, and returned in the 
evening with a few— about forty to each man. 
As at the Bass and other fowling stations, so 
also here are the gougan killed by blows on 
the head with a stick. The flesh of the gougan 
is wild and fishy in ftavour ; but when baked is 
an article of food. Every morning when I went 
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up the village the usual salutation included ex- 
pressions of fear that no ship would arrive. But 
my anxiety about the arrival of a ship was natu- 
rally less than theirs, for they were burning to 
receive further intelligence alJout the boat that 
was supposed to have been lost fourteen years ago. 

‘ Is my poor wife alive? Is my mother, my brother, 
my 3on, my father, living or dead ? Was my hus- 
band saved in some mysterious way, like Donald 
MacKinnon? Is he married again? Are all the 
women black in Africa ? ' Such were the agitating 
questions that passed through the minds of the 
people, and often found expression. Every time I 
went up the hill with my glass I would be ques- 
tioned by some one on my return whether any 
vessel was visible, and my answer that there was 
not, was shouted from one end of the village to 
the other. The poor people were straitened for 
oatmeal, which was anxiously expected from the 
factor. 

On the 5th of October in the evening, whilst T 
was sitting alone in a cloud of peat-smoke, gazing 
at nothing by the dull light of an iron lamp, my I 
door was suddenly thrown open, and a woman in a 
state of alarm bawled out that tliere were strangers 
in the glen. I suggested that they -were probably 
shipwrecked sailors, whom it w^ould not be right 
to leave in the glen all night, cold, hungry, and 
without shelter. This seemed to move the women ; 
and it was arranged that five men armed wit.h 
staves should go to the top of the hill that 
separates the village from the glcii and shout. 
In an hour or two the five men returned wet to 
the skin, and reported that, although they liad 
whistled and shouted loudly, they liad got no 
reply, and that they were sure there must be a ! 
mistake. But the woman still insisted that there i 
were strangers in the glen. Next day a steamer ! 
was seen bearing away from the island, and it ' 
was no doubt her fog-whistle which liad created | 
the alarm. I 

In October, when the nights were getting long, I 
spinning-wheels began to be busy in every house, | 
making the thread which the men afterwards wcjve ' 
into cloth ; and I spent the evening in one or other 1 
of the cottages, cliatting with the people, and 
endeavouring to improve my (Gaelic, and jienetrate 
into their unsophisticated minds. I tried to tell 
them stories — such as Blue Beard — iii which they 
seemed to feel a deep interest ; the women some- 
times improving my grammar, and helping me 
out of any difficulty. They wouM also tell me 
sgeulachdan or talcs. 

On the 21st October and for many days after- 
wards all the inhabitants went down tlic cliffs to 
pluck grass for their cattle. T saw the women 
lying on the narrow sloping ledges on the face of 
the rocks. A false step, and they w'ould have 
fallen into the sea, hundreds of feet below, or 
[ been mangled on the projecting crags. About 
this, time I gave up all liope of getting off the 
island until the following summer. My oatmeal 
was done, and after that I was obliged to depend 
on the 'people for a share of theirs. But I never 
wanted, aJWiough I put myself on short allowance. 

On the 7lih November a meeting was held in 
the church thanks for the harvest. A 

sudden change ^curred in the weather : the sky 
became charged thick vapour, and there was 
a heavy fall of by thunder and 

lightning. On the December 1 went to the 


top of the hills, and notwithstanding my light 
diet, felt remarkably well ; but slipping when 
twenty yards from home, 1 sprained my ankle, 
and lay for some time in torture. I crawled 
into the house, and after a time succeeded in 
cooking my dinner. I slept none ; and next day 
my room was filled with sympathising male friends 
and ministering angels. Some brought me presents 
of potatoes and salt mutton, turf and fulmar-oil. 
On the 1 0th I held a levee, the whole people 
coming to see me between fore and afternoon 
services. The men about this time began to 
weave the thread which the women had spun. 
Both sexes worked from dawn of day until an 
hour or two after midnight. Their industry 
astonished me. I soon began to limp about in 
the evening ; and when the nights were dark I 
got a live peat stuck on the end of a stick, to let 
me see the road home. At this time I made a 
miniature ship and put a letter in the hold, in 
the hope that she might reach the mainland. I 
was anxious that my friends should know that 1 
was alive. Shortly afterwards I made a lantern 
out of a piece of copper that had come oft* a 
ship's bottom. A large limpet-shell filled with 
fulmar-oil served for a lamp inside. Tliis lantern,, 
a clumsy affair, was more admired than my 
skiitclics. On the 12th of January, which is New- 
year’s-day in St Kilda, service was held in the 
church ; and to celebrate the occasion, the minister 
preached a sermon. 

Oil the 17th the most remarkable event occurwKl 
that had happened in St Kilda for many years. 
Tlic i^cople had just gone to church when, happen- 
ing to look out at ni}^ door, I was startled to 
observe a boat in the bay. I had been nearly 
seven mouths on the island, and had never seen 
any ship or strange boat near it all that time. 
Bohinson Crusoe searroly felt more surprised 
wlien he saw the foot-print on the sand, than I did 
on beholding this a])parition. I ran to the shore, 
where there w'as a licavy sea rolling, and shouted 
to the people in the boat ; but my voice was 
drowned by the roar of the waves. A woman who 
had followed me gave notice to the congrega- 
tion, and all poured (mt of the church. The St 
Kihlans ran round the rocks to a spot where 
there seemed to be le^^s surf, and waved on 
the boat to follow. I went with the others. 
When we arrived at the jilace indicated, the 
islanders threw ropes from the low cliffs to the 
men in the boat; but the latter declined to be 
drawn up, the captain bawling 'Mooch better dere,* 
pointing to the shore before the village, and putting 
about the boat. All ran back ; but before we got 
to the shore the strange boat had run tlirough the 
surf. Instantly all the men in her leaped into the 
sea and swam to the land, where they \rere grasped 
by the St Kildans. In a few minutes their boat 
was knocked to pieces on the rocks. 

The strangers were invited into the minister’s 
hou-c and dry clothes given them. They proved 
to be the captain and eight of the crew of the 
Austrian ship Bed Ddbrovacki, eight hundred 
and eighty tons, which Iwl left Glasgow for New 
York five days before. The vessel liad encountered 
bad weather; her halhist had shifted, and she lay 
on her beam-ends about eight miles west of St 
Kilda. Seven men had remained in her, and no 
doubt perished. The ship was not to be seen next 
day. When the survivors had got their clothes 
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ehifted, they were ditstributed amongst the sixteen 
families that compose the community, the minister 
keeping the captain, and every two families taking 
charge of one man, and providing him with a bea 
and board and clean clothes. I myself saw one 
man (Tormad Gillies) take a new jacket out of the 
box in which it had been carefully packed, and 
give it to the mate to wear during nis stay, the 
young man having no ccat but an oilskin. The 
oatmeal being done, the islanders took the grain 
they had kept for seed and ground it to feed the 
shipwrecked men. The hospitable conduct of the 
St Kildans was all the more commendable when 
one considers that their guests were all foreigners. 
But long before the five weeks had elapsed during 
which the Austrians lived on the island, they had 
by their good behaviour removed the prejudice 
that had prevailed against them at first. They 
were polite and obliging to the women, and went 
from house to house to assist in grinding the 
grain. ' • 

On the 28th J anuary 1 877 the wind blew violently 
from the north-west with heavy showers of sleet. 
Tt was the worst day I had seen in St Kilda. The 
huge waves came rolling into the bay against the 
wind, which caught them as they fell on the shore 
and carried them off in sjun-drift. Yet many of 
the women went to churcli barefoot. 

On the 29th the captain and sailors called on me 
and felt interested in seeing a cimoc T had hewn 
out of a log. They helped me to rig her and to 
put the ballast right ; but we had to wait until the 
wind was favourable. We put two bottles in her 
hold containing letters, which we liopc<l would 
iind their way to the mainland and be pf)stcd. 

TJiis canoe carried a small sail, and was despatched i 
on the 5tli of February, the wind being in the north- 
west, and continuing so for some days. I thoimht 
she would roach Uist ; but the Gulf Stream was 
stronger than I calculated on, and she went to 
PoolewG in Koss-shire, where she was iound lying 
on a sandbank on the 27th by a Mr John Mac- 
kenzie, who posted the letters. Five days previous 
to the date when we launched the canoe, we sent 
off a life-buoy belonging to the lost ship. I 
suggested that a bottle' containing a letter should 
be lashed to it and a small sail put up. Tliis w'as 
done ; but no one had much hope that this 
circular vessel would be of service. She was sent 
off on the 30th January, and strange to relate, 
drifted to Birsay in Orkney, and was forwarded to 
Lloyd’s agent in Stromiiess on the 8tli February, 
having performed the passage in nine days. 
During my residence in St Kilda, several canes 
that the Gulf Stream had brought from some 
tropical clime were picked up by the men. One 
was hollow and several inches in diameter. The 
St Kildans split these canes and make them into 
reeds for their looms. 

On 17th February the Austrian skipper offered 
ten pounds for a passage to Harris in the new boat 
for himself and men. The St Kildans accepted the 
offer, and arranged to send seven of their own men 
to bring her back. They would not allow the 
Austrians to go alone, bemg afraid that they (the 
St Kildans) might bo left without a boat, and have 
no means of getting seed-corn and provisions 
They drew lots who were to go, and it was stipu- 
lated that I was to be one of them. All was settled 
except the weather. We were waiting for a pro- 
mising day, when, on the 22d, about seven in the 


morning, as I was lying in bed and tliinking of 
getting up to make my breakfast, I was startled 
by hearing the sound of a steam-whistle. I lay 
back again muttering : ‘ It was the wind ; ’ when 
hark ! the whistle is repeated. I leaped up, ran 
to the door, and saw, sure enough, a steamer in the 
bay ! Huddling on my clothes, I rushed barefoot 
up the village, rattling at every door, and shouting 
‘ Steamer— strangers ! ’ In a few minutes all the 
people were astir and hurrying to the shore. I had 
just time to throw the articles that lay handy into 
my trunk and to get on board the steamer’s boat, 
which I saw belonged to Her Majesty. Then I 
discovered that I had left my purse and other 
property in the house ; but the surf was too great 
to allow me to laud again. I got on board the 
Bteamer, which I found to be the Jackal, ‘ How 
did you know we were here 1 ’ I inquired of one 
of the ofiicers who stood on the quarter-deck. 

^ From the letter you wrote and put into the bottle 
lashed to the life-buoy.* I ran to the side of the 
ship muttering to myself : ‘ There is a Providence 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will ; ' 
and bawled to the St Kildans in the boat along- 
side : ‘ It was the life-buoy brought this steamer 
here, you incredulous people ;* for they had smiled, 
although good-humouredly, at my efforts to send a 
letter home. A small sui^ply of biscuits and oat- 
meal was given to them ; and waving an. adieu 
to my good St Kildan friends, we were speedily 
receding from the island. 

I found all the odicers extremely friendly and 
agreeable, and here beg to return my hearty thanks. 
1 was made to feel quite at home. The ship- 
wrecked captain. and I were accommodated in the 
cabin. The Austrian sailors were well taken care 
of forward, and seemed particularly delighted at 
again having as much tolbacco as they could use. 
Wo had been all smoking dried moss. 

The wind had risen and the sea become rough ; 
and if the Jackal had been half an hour later, 
she would have been obliged to return with her 
errand unexecuted ; for it would have been impos- 
sible for a boat to approach the shore. W e reached 
Harris the same evening, and anchored in the 
Sound all night. But as this part of the journey 
has appeared in the newspapers, I need not 
repeat it. Suffice it that I arrived barefoot and 
penniless, but in "ood health and spirits, in 
Greenock on the 2Gth. Here my narrative ends. 

[Many of the facts related in the foregoing nar- 
rative were published in various newspapers in 
the early part of the present year, and led to con- 
siderable discussion. Stormy seasons, as we have 
seen, may set in, and communication with the 
proprietor or his factor be rendered impossible ; 
tlie most anxious efforts to transmit provisions 
may be rendered abortive, and famine, if not 
actual starvation, be the result. Various hints for 
the melioration of the poor St Kildans have been 
thrown out, amongst others that those isolated 
beings should quit the island for good, and seek a 
new homo in the more civilised Hebrides or else- 
where. One thing is sufficiently obvious, if the 
people are to remain on the island, they should be 
taught to speak and write English, Their adhe- 
rence to Gaelic condemns them to innumerable 
privations, above all it excludes them Lorn com- 
munication with the outer world, on whoso sym- 
pathy they are forced to rely. Half a century ago, 
Dr John Macculloch lamented this exclusive use 
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of Gaelic ; and we echo all he said on the subject. 
We have no objection to Gaelic being made a 
philological study, but its continuance as a raoken 
language is in all respects to be regretted. — E d.] 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The * season ’ is at its busiest : crowds of sight- 
seers are looking at the pictures in the Boyal 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and in other 
resorts, and painting and sculpture are every- 
where talked about ; while fine art rejoices in its 
annual holiday, and ^art sales’ (which are too 
often artful) draw throngs of competing buyers. 
The debates in parliament on reform of our uni- 
versities have revived the education question ; and 
sanguine talkers who believe that education can 
do everything, have had to be reminded once 
more that endowments however ample cannot 
create genius ; that our greatest achievements in 
science, art, or literature have been wrought by 
unendowed men, and that nature will not produce 
a larger proportion of highest quality brain even 
though schools be multiplied. Meanwhile the 
experiment for the promotion of scientific research 
initiated by government has advanced a stage, 
and the investigators recommended by the Council 
of the Royal Society have received grants of 
money from the Paymaster-general to enable them 
to carry on their work. As this experiment is 
to he continued for five years, we may reasonably 
expect that it will assist in resolving the endow- 
ment question. 

The cost of the expeditions sent out by tliis 
country in 1875 to observe the transit of Venus 
has been ascertained : it is forty thousand pounds ; 
the estimate was twenty thousand pounds. As 
will be remembered, other nations engaged in the 
work as well as ourselves ; and we have it on 
the authority of the Astronomer-royal that the 
total expenditure ‘may amount to two hundred 
thousand pounds.’ This is a large sum to pay 
for the endeavour to solve the problem of the 
earth’s distance from the sun ; but the problem is 
one of essential importance in astronomical science, 
and there is reason to hope that when all the 
computations are completed the true answer will 
appear. Remembering as we do the eclipse expe- 
ditions assisted by the Treasuiy and the Admiralty, 
and the expensive and abortive Arctic expedition, 
we agree with the learned functionary above 
referred to that ‘the government has been very 
liberal.' 

By a method known to astronomers, observa- 
tions of the planet call be made available for 
determining our distance from the sun. Sir George 
Airy speaks of this method as ‘ the best of all ; ’ 
and as Mars is this year in the most favourable 
position for these special observations, a private 
expedition is to be sent to St Helena or to Ascen- 
noit to make them. The expense will be about j 
five hundred pounds; and this is to be provided 


by gifts from scientifio men^ and by a contribution 
from the Royal Astronomical Society. 

The formation of meteorites is a question which 
has long been discussed by mineralogists and 
physicists. Professor Tschermok, after much study, 
tias come to the conclusion that the active agent 
in the process is volcanic. He points out that the 
meteorites which fall to the earth are angular in 
form, that they have no concentric structure even 
in their interior, that their external CTUst..i8. not 
an original characteristic, and tha^ they are evi- 
dently fragmentary. Examination of the cruet has 
shewn that during the later stages of fiight, d^ 
ruption of the meteorite itself sometimes takes 
place ; and it is a fact worth record, that ^ided 
by the appearance of the crust and peculiarity 
j of shape, Professor Maskelyne once succeeded in 
reconstructing a meteorite from fragments which 
had fallen miles apart. 

From much evidence of this character Professor 
Tschermak has been colifirmed in his views. He 
argues that ‘ the finding of hydrogen in meteoric 
iron is a proof that permanent gases and perhaps 
vapours, which are the great agents in transmitting 
volcanic energy, have played some part in the 
formation of meteorites ; and although it may ever 
be impossible io obtain direct evidence of the 
vulcanic activity which is supposed to have hurled 
these mysterious masses of stone and metal into 
space, yet sucli evidence as the violent gaseous up- 
heavals on the solar surface ; the action of our 
I terrestrial volcanoes ; and the stupendous eruptive 
I phenomena of which the lunar craters tell the 
iiislory, lend ])o\verful support to any theory 
which assumes that meteorites owe their formation 
to volcanic agency,’ 

Professor Boyd L>a\vkiiis in giving an account to 
the Manchester Geological Society of his visit to 
the crater of Vesuvius said : ‘ A coating of yellow 
sulphur about throe indies thick covered the lip, 
and beneath this the loose gray ashes gave out 
aqueous vapour at every pore, which deposited on 
them in some places white powdery sulphate of 
lime, in others cominon salt, sal ammoniac, green 
chloride of copper, anrl specular iron , ore, which 
looked like liltle pieces of shattered mirrors 
scattered through their substance. It was obvious 
that here we had a striking proof of the mode in 
which water, in passing through heated rock, can 
carry minerals in solution and ultimately deposit 
them. In these deposits we could easily recognise 
the mode in which the various metals were 
brought up from deep df)wn in the earth’s crust, 
and deposited in holes and crannies in the rocks 
which are accessible to man as mineral veins.’ In 
this description we seem to have an approach 
towards an answer to tbe oft-repeated question-— 
Where do metals come from? 

Further particulars, which will be regarded as 
surprising, have been published concerning the 
Pennsylvania oil-wells. The Delameter well, 
sixteen hundred feet deep, sends forth gas at 
such a vehement pressure that a plummet-line 
weighing sixteen hundred pounds can be pulled 
out of the bore-hole by hand. The ascending 
speed of the gas is seventeen hundred feet per 
second ; the quantity amounts to one million cubic 
feet per hour, or more than fourteen hundred tons 
a day ; and the heating ^ower is twenty-five per 
cent, greater than that of good bituminous coal. 
After this explanation it is easy to und^stand 
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that the well, situated in a valley surrounded by 
mountains, furnishes heat and light to the whole 
neighbourhood. From one of its pipes, throe 
inches in diameter, a ilanie rushes, * the noise of 
which shakes the hills, and is heard at a distance 
of fifteen miles. For a distance of fifty feet around 
the earth is burnt ; but farther off, the vegetation | 
is tropical, and enjoys a perpetual summer.^ j 

/ It is known to chemists that turpentine when i 
^'oxidised in a current of air in presence of water, 
vields peroxide of hydrogen, camphoric acid, acetic 
acid, camphor, and certain other less defined* sub- 
stances. The progress of the oxidation is an inter- 
esting study, and the solution produced is found to 
have great power as an antiseptic and disinfectant. 
White of egg, milk, and beer treated therewith 
are kept fresh for sometime. ‘From a series of 
experiments undertaken with the view of ascertain- 
ing to which constituents of the solution the anti- 
septic and disinfecting property is to be ascribed, 
the power was found to be distributed between the 
peroxide of hydrogen and campiioric acid ; but the 
former of these is able to evolve large quantities 
of oxygon, which in this state is nascent, and of a 
powerful oxidising nature.' 

A curious case of glass-making is published in 
the Procaedings of the Newcastlc-on-Tyne Chemi- 
cal Society. A large mass of esparto grass was 
burnt by accident. Lumjia which might be called 
grass clink(Ts were found among the ashes ; and 
these on being properly treated in a kiln pro- 
duced glass which is described os ‘a very good 
sauiple of bottle-gJass.' From this it is easy to 
understand that in past ages some great bonfire of 
vegetable matter may have led to the discovery of 
glass. Farmers who are unfortunate enough to 
have their .‘<tack- yards burned, might possibly find 
straw clinkers among the dei)ris. This would be 
worth noting, for silica enters largely into the 
conipovsition of all grasses and cereals. 

In South Russia, Hungary, parts of Italy, in 
Egypt, India, and other y)jirts of the world where 
no coal is to be had, different kinds of vegetable 
refuse are used as fuel for steam-engines. In a 
paper read at a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers a table is given of the heating value of 
the refuse as compared with coal. It has been 
found in Russia that a little more than four acres 
can be cultivated with the waste siraw of one acre, 
which when compared with the Results of steam- 
plough trials at Wolverhampton shews that one 
pound of coal is equivalent to four and one-sixth 
pounds of straw. An engine to burn vegetable 
waste requires a greater heating surface than an 
ordinary engine ; and those of the most improved 
wnstructiou are self-feeding. In Egypt the stalks 

the cotton-plant and megass, or waste sugar- 
cane, are the principal fuel ; and the equivalent 
quantity of these to one pound of coal is less than 
of straw. But there are engines in England which 
burn vegetable waste ; and the author of the paper 
above mentioned is of opinion that ‘ as the demand 
for mechanical appliances increases, so will the 
diiliculties increase of obtaining the best qualities 
of fuel for steam-boilers in rural districts.’ And 
he suggests that the only method of rendering 
the use of steam-power universal, particularly for 
agriculture, would be1;o construct the boiler of the 
engine so as to utilise the local supplies of com- 
bustible material of every kind.’ 

Among scientific novdties worthy of notice are 


the B^amonog raph^ an instrument oonstmeted by 
Mesws Tisley and Spiller. It combines a series 
of pendulums, su8ce{>tible of motion in every 
direction, one of which carrying a pen, traces 
curves of remarkable forms on a sheet of paper.. 
Some of these curves represent waves of sound as 
given off by a musical instrument, and certain 
waves of light. Thus the invisible is, so to speak, 
made visilde, with manifest advantage to natural 
philosophy. — Next, the Qtheoac ope. a modification 
of the radiometer dcBigneaby Mr Crookes. In 
this little instrument the vanes do not rotate, but 
are fixed near a horizontal disc free to move. The 
influence acting on the vanes is thrown from them 
upon the disc, and the disc spins round with 
great rapidity. The useful applications of this 
novelty have yet to be discovered. — And Mr N. J. 
Hollies has invented a flaring projectile or shell 
which when fired from a ship at sea falls into the 
water at a distance of two miles if required; floats 
for an hour, and throws out a powerful light, which 
in dark nights would be useful in detecting the 

S osition and watching the movements of a hostile 
eet. 

The Registrar-general pursuing the even tenor 
of his way amid the world's excitements, has just 
published his Report on the public health of 1876. 
He tells us that the area ot London (taking the 
registration division) is one hundred and twenty- 
two square miles, with fifteen hundred miles of 
streets, about two thousand miles of sewers, and 
417,767 inhabited houses. The population num- 
bered nearly three millions and a half ; but taking 
in the outlying districts, ‘greater London* as the 
Registrar calls it, contains 4,286,607 inhabitants, 
among whom the births were 153,192, and the 
deaths 91,171. Some of these inlialDitauts live in 
the Plumstead Marshes, eleven feet below, while 
the dwellers at Hampstead arc 429 feet above high- 
water mark. These differences of level imply 
different conditions of health ; but the death-rate 
was not more than 21*3 per thousand; which con- 
trasts favourably with the death-rate in other towns 
and cities within the kingdom and in other parts 
of the world. 

Economy is an important element in the main- 
tenance of health, and Dr Farr points out what 
looks like a waste of resources. He says : ‘ The 
capital engaged in the gas and water companies 
of London is L.22,492,157, which realised in. the 
year ending April 1876, a profit of not less than 
L. 1,676,542, or seven and a half per cent, all round. 
Now, if this amount of capital were required to 
construct all the works necessary to supply London 
with the best gas and pure soft water at high-pres- 
sure, it could probably be raised at four, or cer- 
tainly three and a half per cent, less than is now 
paiti in dividends. If the capital were raised at 
four per cent. L. 776,856 would be set free ; out of 
which, after the companies were adequately com- 
pensated, there would be a large revenue for edu* 
cation and many municipal purposes.* The facts 
set forth in this paragraph should be taken into 
serious consideration by all concerned. 

A paper on the Climate of Scarboron^ in Ike 
Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Society 
is worth attention, as it sets forth the atmospheric 
movements to which that fashionable watering- 
place owes the amenity of its Bummer climate. 
The highest summer temperature, we are informed, 
is seventy degrees ; and tne temperature of the sea 
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is commonly five degrees below the temperature of 
the air. ^Another noticeable fact is, tW in hot 
weather, with a tolerably clear sky and a tempera- 
ture between eight and nine a.m. of about sixty 
degrees, rising to a maximum during the day of 
nearly seventy, the wind, which in the morning is 
blowing from south-west or west-south- west, gene- 
rally backs to the south-south-east by the middle 
of the day, bringing in a cool refreshing breeze 
from the sea. This backward movement of the 
wind is easily accounted for, when it is remem- 
bered that with such a high temperature and an 
almost cloudless sky, tlie ground becomes much 
heated, causing the lower stratum of -warm and 
rarefied air to ascend, while the cooler and heavier j 
air is then drawn in from the sea to supply its 
place;’ and the moisture in this sea-breeze by 
tempering the sunshine renders outdoor life the 
more ^reeable. ' 

As Fiji is now one of our colonial possessions, 
enterprising emigrants will perhaps resort thither. 
They may find information concerning the pro- 
ductions and weather of the group of islands in a 
paper by Mr 11. L. Holmes, published in the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of the Meteoro- 
logical Society, The first quarter of the year com- 
prehends the ‘hurricane months from January 
1 to March 28, 1875, ninety inches of rain fell; 
an inch a day. The driest mouth is J uly ; the 
south-east trade-winds ore then strong ; so strong 
indeed as to blow away the cotton, which tlicn 
‘breaks out with a rush,’ unless it be quickly 
gathered. The climate generally is described as 
healthy; fevers, livcr-complaints, and cholera, dis- 
eases almost always fatal in a tropical country, 
being almost unknown. But a painful disease of 
the eyes is common ; and small wounds, even 
mosquito bites, have a tendency to become serious 
sores, very difficult to heal. The natives arc u 
decidedly healthy race, notwithstanding that they 
prefer to build their villages on swampy ground. 
That no harmful consequences ensue may be due 
to the position of the islands in the region of the 
trade-winds, whereby breezes always prevail. Emi- 
grants from Europe soon lose much of their fresh 
ruddy appearanc(%, their blood gets thin, and they 
probably lose in weight ; but il' they will abstain 
&om indulgence in ardent spirits they may become 
acclimatised with but little risk of health. 

SICILIAN BRIGANDAGE. 

A WRITER on this subject in the Edinburgh Review 
for April more than confirms all that wc slated on 
Italian Brigandage in an article last January. We 
have in particular from this writer a clear account 
of that system of organised iniquity known as the 
Mafla^ with its kindred associations the Gamorras. 
The Mafia, in fact, has an endless ramili cation of 
spontaneous and illegal societies, and it comes 
pretty much to this, that society in Sicily, high 
and low, official and non-^official, is one great con- 
federacy to Toh and murder at will, and otherwise 
^fy or circumvent the law in any way that seems 
”3^ The curious thing is how any show of 
orderly civilised usages can be maintained. Ex- 
ternally, in Palermo and other places, there is an 
weet of peacefulness and honesty ; but beneath 
the surface nearly all proceedings are regulated by 
force and deceit. The very attempt to seek pro- 


tection from the law brings down vengeanc^ so 
remorseless that well-disposed persons are fain to 
be silent under extortion. There are three hun- 
dred and sixty communes in Sicily, and every one 
of them, says this writer, ‘ has its own Mafia, of 
which the character varies according to local 
tendencies and interests. In one place its energies 
arc devoted to the conduct of the elections 
and the manipulations of the ballot-box ; in 
another, to directing, by means of a Gajnmra^ the 
sale of church and crown lands ; in a third, to the 
apportionment of contracts for public works. . . . 
By a singular anomaly, the middle class — ^that 
very class of which the absence is deplored in the 
rest of Sicily as the absence of an element of 
order-forms in Palermo the chief strength of the 
Mafia. Its proverbial virtues of prudence, industry, 
and foresight are here exercised in the calling of 
crime. The so-called f/fl^i-mafia are men of sub- 
stance and education. To them is due the con- 
summate ability with which the affairs of their 
association are managed — the unity of direction, 

S recision of purpose, and fatality of stroke. They 
ctermine with unerring tact all the nice points 
of their profession ; in wliat cases life may he 
taken, and in wdiat others the end in view can be 
attained by mere destruction of property ; when 
an iraportaiit capture is to be cllected ; when a 
threatening letter sent, or a shot of persuasion 
fired ; ^YheIl it is advisable to suspend operations, 
and when to inspire terror by increased ferocity. 
By them, relations are maintained with govern- 
ment offices in Borne, whose intrigues are gene- 
rally successful in obtaining the dismissal or re- 
moval of obnoxious officials ; so that complicity 
with crime is an almost necessary condition of 
permanence in any responsible position.’ 

For this state of affairs, which violates all our 
conceptions of a civilised community, the reviewer 
otters no practical scheme for redress. Reform, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, seems iin- 
l)racticable. Society is leagued to maintain a 
universal terrorism. Judges, magistrates, i^olice- 
otticers are incorporated in the gang of evil-doers. 
The military sent to preserve order are ineffi- 
cient. Whether from fear or favour, brigandage is 
triumphant. Evidently the Italian govcmiuent 
is powerless to cure the disorderly condition of 
Sicily. The very members of the government labour 
under suspicion of complicity. More probably, 
they are alraid to give ollencc by acting with per- 
sistent vigour. Constitutionalism carried to excess 
in a region wholly unprepared fur it, even in a 
moderate degree, might be described as the bane of 
the countiy. It is in vaiu to apj)oint new native 
magistrates and new police, for all are bad to- 
gether. The feeble military force sent to support 
the law is out-manccuvred or laughed at. With- 
out denying tliat things may mend in the course 
of ages, w^e should say, that what Italy wants is a 
Cromwell with his Ironsides to stamp out by 
military execution the ingrained villainy which 
now attlicts one of the finest and most productive 
islands in the world. As there is, however, no 
chance of a soldier of the Cromwell type casting 
up, Sicily, we presume, must continue to be a 
disgrace to Italy and as great a scandal to Europe 
as Turkey. • w. c. 
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WINDOW WILLIE 

A TWEEDSIDE TRADITION. BY W. CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


Crossing the tall and narrow old Uriel ge of several 
arches which spans the Tweed at Poehles, is seen an 
aged gentleman riding com[)oscdly on a small white 
pon}^ His head is bent droopingly down, as if 
meditating on some important mission. From his 
general aspect, he may be a gentleman-farmer, 
disposed to take thing.s easily at his time of life; or 
he may bo some retired public oflicial who kee]>s a 
pony, and in good weather pops about for ainu.se- 
meiit. ITis dress has nothing particular about it. 
He wears a blue coat with metal buttons and 
capacious outside pockets, llis legs are endued 
in bull breeche.s, white rig-and-fur woollen stock- 
j iiigs, and black spats, a kind of short gaiters, over 
! the ankles. Any one may observe that he is no 
common j»ei*soii. At the end of his watch-chain 1 
dangle a gold seal, a Queen Anne sixpence, a small i 
and very pretty shell, and a flexible watch-key. : 
In.stead of using a riding- whip, he has in his right ' 
hand a perfectly respectable gold-headed cane, ! 
with wdiicli he occasionally gives a gentle pat on ' 
the side of the iiony. Altogether a creditable. ' 
affair, as things went towai-ds the end of last I 
century. j 

Thi.s imposing personage, according to tradition, I 
was proceeding in a southerly direction across the ! 
bridge from bis residence at Cabbage Hall, on i 
Tweed Green, in order to pursue hia way down ^ 
the right bank of the river to the mansion of j 
Tratiuair. It is a pleasant ride of seven to 
eight miles ; and looking to the leisurely pro- 
gress of the little nag, it is not unlikely he may 
reach his destination in an hour and a half. So 
far well. But who is this venerable gentleman ? 
His proper designation is of no consequence. 
Locally, and somewhat irreverently, he is known 
as Window Willie, a man of genial temperament, 
but who professionally commands a degree of 
respect in the neighbourhood ; for he is the dis- 
trict inspector in relation to the tax on window- 


lights, and it is not surprising that with all his 
good humour people are a little afraid of him. 

Is W'indow Willie going to inspect windows 
in that old weather-beaten chateau of the Earl of 
Traquair ? Not at all. He is a chum of the old 
Earl, and what his particular business happens to 
be on the present occasion will afterwards appear. 
In the meantime, as paving the way for Window 
Willie’s interview, we may run over a few par- 
ticulars concerning the lYaqiiair family. There 
need be the less ceremony in speaking of them, as 
all have gone to their rest. The family is extinct, 
leaving not a shred behind. 

The Stewarts of Traquair come first prominently 
into notice in the reign of Cliarles 1., 1C2B, when 
Sir John Stewart of Traquair, Knight, was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Stewart of Traquair, and 
shortly afterwards elevated to the dignity of Earl 
of Traquair, Lord Linton, and Caberston. In 
looking into history, we cannot discover that this 
gentleman had a single good quality. Like too 
many at that period, he was a time-server, devoid 
of anything like settled principle. In politics 
and religion he discreetly sided with the upper- 
jttost— a Puritan or an Anglican of the Laud type, 
whichever seemed to iiromisc to pay best. 

There is a very curious old book, which few 
know anything about, calh^l the ‘ Staggering State 
of Scots Statesmen, for one hundred years from 
1550 to 1650, by Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit* It 
was printed from a manuscript in 1754, and is 
exceedingly rare. This little book is full of 
amusing gossip about the wretchedly struggling 
noblemen and ofiicers of state at that unhappy 
period of Scottish history, during a large portion 
of which the central ruling authority was in Lon- 
don, and only a delegation of subordinates, who 
domineered at will, in Edinburgh. These subor- 
dinates were needy Scotsmen, of whom for more 
than a century hardly a good word can be said. 


Th^ did as. they liked, plundmd aad tyiannised The Ladies Maxy and Lnej do not appear to 
without meroj. The Stag^efing tMe gives an have been married. As genteel spinsters they 
awful account of tiiem. Amdng the whole, none lived in the Cancmgat^ Edinburgh, which even 
was such an adqit at looking to his own interest in their time had net been enlardy deserted by 
as the newly created Earl of Traquair, Appointed noble families. Charles, their brother, who 
Lord High Treasurer, he 'managed matters so succeeded as seventh Earl in 1779, and vras 
nimbly* that in a short time he was able, by already married, dwelt for a time in Edinburgh, 
purchase, to vastly extend the possessions of the Tliere to him was bom a daughter, Louisa, 2()th 
family. He also enlarged the old mansion at March 1776; and a son, Charles, 31st January 
Traquair, and made a handsome avenue lined with 1781. After the birth of the two children, the | 


trees as an approach. 


I Earl and his Countess spent most of their time 


When Charles L got into trouble, the Earl of at Traquair House. Here, for a number of years 
Traquair for a time stuck to his cause, which the Earl flourished, if it can be called flourisliing, 
in a half-hearted way he afterwards thought fit the more appropriate term being vegetating, at 
to desert. The Commonwealth under Cromwell the period when Window Willie was in his glory, 
proved a sore trial to every class of home-rulers There lingered some traditions of the Countess 
in Scotland. A stem system of honesty and justice of Traquair in our young days. She was an 
was introduced, at which the native nobility and invalid. The rumouf in Peebles was that she | 


judges stood aghast. Monopolies were abolished, had been afllicted with an ' eating cancer in her 
Free trade was established between England and great toe.* Whether there was any truth in the 
Scotland. Very hard all this on those who had report we cannot tell. All W'e know is, that the 
been pocketing the public money, thriving on ailment of her Ladyship gave rise to a droll and 
monopolies, and selling justice to the highest popular myth. The cancer being an 'eating* 
bidder. Turned out of office, and Ids estate being cancer, required something to eat If it was not 
sequestrated, the Earl of Traquair was ruined, properly provided with food, it would eat off her 
By some mancBuvre, his son Lord Linton had the Ladyship's foot, and finally cat her up bodily. To 
address to save for himself and his heirs at least avert this calamity, it was customary — so ran the 
a portion of the family property, and was able to legend in Peebles — to provide the cancer every 
keep house at Traquair, while the Earl was exposed morning regularly with a fresh pigeon, which it 
to vicissitudes, unchecred by public respect or devoured with a relish in the course of the day, 
sympathy. Lord Linton can hardly be acquitted of and so the foot of the Countess was luckily saved, 
having acted an unnatural part towards his father. The gossip about the daily consumption of a pigeon 
He allowed him to drop into such extreme poverty was possibly a piece of nonsense. At anyrate, the 
that he was fain to accept an alms from an 'old Countess liaviiig been much of an invalid, the old 
friend, and to dine on a salt herring and an Earl her husband sought to amuse himself in a 
onion. Broken in spirit, he died in 1659 ; and as way, immediately to be specified, 
evidencing the meanness of his circumstances, it is We are now ready for the interview with 
recorded that at his burial there was no pall, but Window Willie, who has been jogging on his 
only a black apron over the coffin. way to Tra([uair. For the lost hour the Earl had 

So ended the first Earl, who though not without been expecting him, and now and then looks 
the faults common to the period, was at least an out from a small apartment with a low ceiling 
historical personage. His son, the second Earl, was to see his approach down a side avenue. There 
noted only for scandalous irregularities, and by at length he comes on his little wliite pony ; and 
him Roman Catholicism was introduced into the giving the animal to a groom, he enters the anti- 
family, through his marriage with Lady Anne Seton. quated mansion. 

He was succeeded by his older son, William, as third * Glad to see you,* said the Earl. ' I *ve been out 
Earl ; and he was succeeded by his brother, Charles, of work for a week ; at least hardly anything to do. 
as fourth Earl, who married Lady Mazy Maxwell, I hoj)e you have brought something. How many 
danghter of the fourth Earl of Nithsdale. Wo need have you got ? * 

say nothing of the fifth Earl. In the sixth Earl ‘Well, my Lord,* replied Willie, 'I think I have 
we begin to have a living interest. He had a son, made a pretty good haul. 1 have just returned 
Charles, and three daughters, Christiana, Mary, from my circuit in the western district of the 
and Lucy. Lady Christiana caused serious trouble county, and have managed to pick up a round 
ill the frmily by what vras deemed a mesalliance, dozen.’ 

The story is that she fell in love with a yoimg ‘ That will do capitally. Lay them out carefully 
man named Griffiths, who as a lawyer’s clerk had in a row, and tell me to whom they belong.* 

VMited Traquair on some piece of business, married So requested, Window Willie disburdened him- 
him — and was disowned. There is no doubt of self by drawing from his pockets a dozen razors in 
the mamage, whatever might have been the posi- their respective cases, some of them having a very 
tion of Mr Griffiths ; for it is recorded in the common appearance, and he proceeded to arrange 
Peerage of Sir Robert Douglas. Descendants of and specify them as follows : 

Lady Christiana are still living, we believe, in ' There *s one from Dickson of Haitree ; one from 


America. 


Loch of Hachon ; one from Murrs^ at Dxachal ; 


one from Eeir, minister of 8tobo$ o&e from 
Marshall, miiustar of Manorj and one from 
Bowed Davie; it's sair lijypit, but it will stand 
grnnden. That makes six. Then comes one from 
Mr Findlater, the minister of Newlands ; next 
one from Sir James Naesmyth ; one from Robbie 
Symington at Edston ; one from Mr Alexander at 
Easter Happrew; one from Toll Tamknie at the 
Neidpath, wliich I got yesterday in passing ; and 


last of all, one from your lordship's friend and 
adviser, Commissary Robertson, at Peebles. That 
makes the dozen.' 

The row of razors made a splendid array, and 
put the Earl in high spirits. Window Willie 
must stay to dinner to talk over his adventures in 
securing the razors, for each has its story, which 
will furnish some amusement. Willie, of course, 
as he had expected, dines with the Earl, and pops 
home to Cabbage Hall in the evening. 

Not to keep the reader in Ruspense ; The Earl of 
Traqnair had a profound passion for sharpening 
razors. Thankfully and gratuitously his Lordship 
sharpened not only all the razors of his tenants 
and their servants, but of all the landed gentlemen, 
fanners, and traders throughout the county who 
would favour him with a commission of the kind. 
In his time, no one in Peeblesshire needed to 
torture himself by shaving with a blunt razor. 
Of course, the razors were not sent for sharpening 
in a business fashion. Window Willie’s profes- 
sional rounds gave liim an excellent o])portimity 
of collecting razors for the Earl, and of returning 
them properly cuttled to their proj)rietor8. When 
he brought one batch he look away another. It 
wjis a satisfactory arrangement all round. The 
Earl was delighted to be kept working at his 
favourite pursuit ; people were glad to get their 
razors on all occasions sharpened for nothing ; and 
Window Willie was pleased to have an employ- 
ment which made him everywhere an acceptable 
guest, and afforded opportunities of visiting at 
Traciuair. I happen to have an agreeable remem- 
brance of various persons in Peebles telling me 
several of the foregoing particulars, and of how 
Window Willie used to call to ask if their razors 
did not want a little touching up, as he was going 
next day to visit the Earl. 

The world was not then constituted exactly as 
it now is. Nobody thought there was anything 
particularly strange in an Earl sharpening razors 
as a recreation. It was a harmless hobhy ; and, 
besides, there was a gratification in thinking that 
your razor was put in trim by a ngblemaii. Tlie 
Earl of Traquair was a general benefactor. He was 
a sort of artist. He should have been born and 
bred a cutler, in which capacity he excelled ; but 
as he had the misfortune to be born an heir to an 
earldom, be had just to make the best of it. As 
for Window Willie, he seemed to have been born 
to be the Earl's provider with blunt razors to be 
sharpened ; in which line he acquitted himself 
admirably. Working to each other’s hands, they 
in their time kept the county well and comfort- 
ably shaved, and that is saying a good deal in the 
way of enlogium. 

The Earl had another eccentricity. He did not 
patronise London or Ediubur<jh tailors. After 
some experience, he had a firm belief that no man 
could make clothes for him that would thoroughly 
fit but Thorbum, a tailor at Eddleston, a small 


vi^agei of forty to fi% kouees, done W 
the residence of Lord Elibank. 
heard how the Earl discovered ThorbtixiR ; an 
likelihood he heard of him through his factotmn, 
Window Willie, who knew something of every- 
body. Having tried, he stuck to Thorburn. Oie 
thing materially guided this selection. Thorbum 
was exactly his own shape, body, legs, and arms. 
That was a great point. The Earl had an invinc- 
ible hatred of putting on new-made clothes, which 
recpiired some time to settle down into the required 
figure, and were at first a little awkward, ^or- 
bum was an accommodating fellow. He volun- 
teered to wear the Earl’s new clothes for a day or 
two, to give them a set. The obliging offer was 
accepted. When the Earl wanted a new pair of 
black velvet breeches, Thorbum took c^re to wear 
them for a Sunday at church, which gave the lege 
the appropriately round baggy form, and then they 
were ready for use. By the agency of Window 
Willie and his little pony, the garment safely 
reached Trarpiair House. 

Dear old Earl, and dear good-hearted Window 
Willie ! Both have long since passed away. The 
beards of the county arc said to nave been sensibly 
attected by their decease, Charles, the eighth Earl, 
had unfortunately none of his father’s aptitude for 
razor- sharpening. As a bachelor and a recluse, he 
was mainly noted for effecting improvements ou 
bis various fanii-steadings, which was by no means 
a bad hobby for a nobleman. Partly perhaps ou 
account of a stammering in his speech, he shrank 
from general society, and vegetated till the last 
in the queer antiquated mansion of his fore- 
fathers, ill the society of his only sister. Lady 
Louisa Stuart. We had the honour of several 
interviews with him in relation to railways for the 
district, and could not help feeling pained with that 
distressing staiuracr. A very curious fact after- 
wards came to our knowledge. Tlie Earl having 
spent a number of liis early years abroad, acquired 
a proficiency in speaking French, which he ever 
afterwards retained. When he spoke French, ho 
never stammered ! At his decease in 1861, the 
male line and peerage became extinct ; and on 
the death of Lady Louisa Stuart in 1875, in the 
hundredth year of her age, all the family bad 
departed, the property devolving by will on a 
distant relative. iTaquair House, which looks like 
two ancient feudal keeps rolled into one, remains 
embosomed in trees almost as it was left by tbe 
Lord High Treasurer upwards of two hundred 
years ago, and as it used to be visited of old by 
Window Willie. w. c. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXVI.— PKEPAUATION. 

Great was my relief the next day when, on Liliaik 
and I returning from a ramble in our beloved 
woods, we heard Robert Wentworth talking to Mrs 
Tipper in the parlour. But at first sight of him, 
I shrank back. How altered he looked, how 
terribly altered since we had last met ! The kind 
little lady’s hurried explanation as we entered the. 
room, that illness had kept him away, gave me 
another blow, and he saw that it did. 

'Only a sort of cohl,' ho cheeifully explained, 
extending his hand towards me with a smile. 
‘ How do you do, Mary i ’ 

My own hand shook ; but he kept it long enough 
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in his own to steady it, giving me a reassuring 
look before releasing it. 

But Lilian could not get over the shock which 
the first siglit of him had given her, involuntarily 
exclaiming : ‘ But I fear you have been ill — very 

ill ; and it has made you quite ’ She paused, 

not liking to go on ; but he lightly replied : 
‘ Gray, do you mean ? My dear Lilian, the gray 
season had set in long ago, only you saw me too 
frequently to notice it.* 

Mrs Tipper laid her hand for a moment on his 
shoulder as she passed him on her way out of the 
room to prepare some special dainty to tempt him 
at tea-time; and I noticed that she Was looking 
much graver than usual. 

‘ And how have you been going on with your 
work during my absence i ' he asked ; ‘ not care- 
lessly, I hope ? I am in the humour to be very 
exacting and» critical to-night ; so you must not 
expect me to treat sins of omission or commission 
with my usual amiability.* 

‘ Amiability, indeed ! ’ ejaculated Lilian. ‘ The 
idea of your setting up for being amiable ! I do not 
consider you at all considerate and g(30(l-nalurcd to 
failure, sir.’ 

He smiled. ‘I certainly have not much sym- 
pathy with failure’; it would not be orthodox, you 
know. But get out your work, and let me find 
usafe outlet for my savage propensity.* 

He saw that it did me good to be taken to task 
in the old fashion ; and was quite as unsparing as 
I could desire, wlien he came upon any error. 
Whatever it cost him, Robert Wentworth succeeded 
in setting my heart as well as theirs at rest before 
he took his departure that night. If Mrs Tipj)cr 
saw something of the truth, she shew'ed lier con- 
sideration for me hy carefully avoiding to give 
any expression to lier thoughts. Lilian evi<lently 
guessed nothing. Slie openly expressed her .sur- 
prise and regret at the alteration wliich she per- 
ceived in him. 

‘I really felt quite shocked for tlu'. first few 
moments,’ slie said. ‘Even .serious illue-NS doe.'- 
not seem quite to account for such an alteration as 
there is iu him. He looks as though he hail 
suddenly grown old. Do not you think so, auntie ? 
— Don’t you, Mary ? ’ 

Mrs Tipper was silent, leaving me to reply, 
though I knew that she was watching me some- 
what closely the while. It required all the nerve 
and self-command I could muster to make some- 
thing like a suitable reply ; but I did make it ; 
and Lilian at anyratc remained in ignorance of 
the true .stale of the case, although her ignorance 
occasioned me almost as much pain as her know- 
ledge of it would have done, so very closely did 
she sometimes approach to tlie truth, in her 
speculations as to the possible and probable cause 
of the change which had taken place in Robert 
Wentworth. 

I was becoming restless and anxious from more 
causes than one. The time of Philip’s expected 
arrival was drawing near, and my new^s remained 
still untold. Whilst I w'as ashamed of my 
reticence with two such friends, the difficulty of 
approaching the subject seemed rather to increase 
than diminish. My uuea.siness wa.s becoming 
apparent too ; even Lilian and Mrs Tipper were 
banning to notice a dilference in me, wnich they 
could not account for. 

The dear little lady once ventured a few words 


to me to the effect that no good man could be the 
worae for loving a woman, though she could not 
return his love ; fancying, I believe, that possibly 
I was uneasy upon Robert Wentworth’s account. 
1 could only kiss the hand laid so lovingly upon 
mine. 

It so happened that just at this juncture Mrs 
Tipper required sundry little housekeeping errands 
done in town ; and j^artly to be alone a few hours, 
partly to do a little shopping for myself, I volun- 
teered to go for her. 

‘Are you sure you would prefer going, dear 
Mary ? ’ said Mrs Tipper anxiously ; ‘ the days 
are so hot, and the things could be sent down, if 
wc write, you know.’ 

I murmured something about wanting to re- 
plenish my wardrobe a little, and she easily 
accjuiesced : ‘To tell the truth, my dear, I should 
})refer your choosing the jiatty-pans,’ she candidly 
allowed, when she found I really wished to go. 
‘ B(‘eky and T will think over all we require, and 
make a list,’ she added, trotting off in high-feather 
to (*omj)are notes with Becky in the kitchen. If 
w'e were ])roiid of our ‘ drawing-room,’ Mrs Tj])per 
was quite as proud of her kitchen. ‘There is a 
place for everything and everything in its place, 
my dear, clean and ready to hand.’ Becky in the 
evening, sealed in state, surrounded hy her bril- 
liantly burnished tins, was a siglit to heboid. 
Nothing would have delighted her mistress and 
herself more than a sudden invasion id’ company 
as a test of their resources. Lilian and i w’erc 
sometimes taxed beyond our powers, in our en- 
deavours to shew our appreciation of tlie little 
dainty cakes, ])aitieH, &c. set bid ore us. Indeed we 
had more tlian once consulted together upon the 
advisability of suggesting a party of children from 
the village to relieve n<. 

Lilian looked, 1 tliougbt, a little surprised at 
not being invited to accompany me on my expe- 
dition to town. But if hlie Avas surprised, she was 
not offended ; sensitive as she was, there was as 
little self-love in Lilian as it is possible for any 
biiman being to have. Hers avus not liiic-Aveather 
frieiid.sliip. She avus content to stand quietly aside 
until J should need her, AA'ithout any complaints 
about being neglected, or Avhat not, Avhich lialf- 
liearLed ])cople are so apt to make at a fancied 
slight. She JaieAV that 1 loved her, and I knew 
that she loved me, and Ave could tru.sl each other, 
Avitliout the repeated assurance of it, which some 
people seem to require. 

She Avas only a shade or two more tender and 
loving in bidding me good-bye, Avhen I set forth in 
the morning, anxious to make me feel that my 
return Avould be eagerly looked fur ; and whisper- 
ing a little je‘^t about the necessit}^ for bringing 
back a good aj)i)etile. ‘ Auntie and Becky will be 
sure to be busily engaged in preparing treats all 
day, you know ; so you must come home liungry, 
whatever you do. And do not forget your promise 
to buy a pretty bonnet, Mary, ami leave off that 
old dowdy thing ; it makes you look as though 
nobody loved you, Avhich is not fair to your sister 
Lilian. And ob, Mary, 1 had almost forgotten ; if 
you bring any of this back, 1 shall say you don’t 
care for me in real earnest ;’ pressing a little roll of 
paper into my hand. 

I knew that she was genuinely disappointed 
when 1 proved to her that 1 had os much os tive- 
and-twenty pounds in hand ; and so 1 was obliged 
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to promise to take from her store for my next 
need. ‘Or else one may just as well not be a 
sister/ she said, with a discontented little shake of 
the head. 

How cheering it was — how precious the know- 
ledge that I was cared for in this way ! And there 
was dear old Mrs Tipper too ! I thought I knew 
why she was desirous just at that season to make 
me feel that my presence was so much required at 
the cottage. 

‘ I wanted to ask you to cut out the little pina- 
fores for Mercy Green’s child, Mary ; but they 
must wait till to-morrow, I suppose. And there 's 
the curtains for my bed, dear ; nobody would fit 
them to please me but you;’ and so forth, and so 
forth, until the last moment, when Lilian accom- 
panied me as far us the stile. 

As I walked across the fields in that lovely 
August morning, while the bright sun was 

Kissing with golden face tlk.'. meadows green. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, 

my thoughts attuned themaelvcs to the summer 
sights and sounds, and I shexjk off the morbid 
doubts and fears which had so beset me of late. I 
resolved to be no longer so Aveak and unfriendly as 
to keep the truth from Mrs Tipper and Ijilian. It 
really was unfriendly not to tell them Avhat I 
knew they would both be glad to hear! That 
very evening my secret should be told, and 1 
would at once begin brushing uj) for Philip, mak- 
ing up iiiy mind to overcome*, my hhyucss fur finery, 
and render myself as attractive as i)ossiblo wdUiiii 
the compass of — five-and-twenty pounds. It ap- 
peared to me a very large sum to spcuid at once 
upon finerj^ and 1 couhl only liope tlie end would 
justify the means. As it chanced, I really knew 
Very little about Philip’s taste in such matters. 
The selection of the modest outfit Avliicli was pur- 
chased for me nine years ago, 1 had been only too 
glad to leave to ni}'’ dear mother’s judgment, and 
we had been mdther of us inclined to trouble 
Phi Up with ch'ijfon talk. 

But L told myself that 1 really must make a 
beginning now, as I stood in the milliner’s show- 
room, somewhat dolefully contrasting my appear- 
ance with that of the clegaiit-looking beings 
around me ; wondering avIi ether Philip would 
wish me to look like them, and in that case, 
whether it would be possible to make me do so. 

I had been striving so earnestly and anxiously 
to make myself worthy to be his conqKiiiion, and 
it had sceiiicd of so little f:ou^e(tuence what f 
looked like during his absence, l)e3’oiid being 
attired with the dainty neatness befitting a gentle- 
woman, that I now appeared (piito behind the 
times. I suddenly began to realise that I had 
carried my disregard of pretty things too far ; and 
was seized with a desire to try what extraneous 
aid could do for me. 

I auxiously studied in}*” face and figure in 
the large glass, and then those of the obliging 
shopwoman, who displayed an endless assortment 
of pretty things for my selection. She was about 
my own age, and possessed no greater natural 
advantages than I myself could boast of ; and yet 
how very different was tlie general efi'ect of her 
appearance ; how dowdy I looked beside her. 
Yes; Lilian was quite right; ‘dowdy* was the 
proper Avord for me, IVom head to foot. 

A little shyly aud consciously, I ventured out 


of my shell, and appealed to the shopwoman Ibr 
assistance, taking her so far into my confidence 
as to confess a desire to he modernised and made 
more attractive. 

She displayed more interest in the matter than 
I had ventured to hope for ; and Ave gravely dis- 
cussed my capability of improvement. But I found 
that the complications would be so many, and 
tbe changes in the way of adaptation of hair, figure, 
&C. so endless, that I presently began to grow very 
impatient ; and Avhen she said something about 
the possibility of the present fashion only lasting 
another two months, I gave it up in despair, fi 
I AA'ere quite sure it would serve for the rest of my 
life, 1 would go through it all ; but for the fashion 
of an hour ; no ! I would be content Avith a 
simply made dress or two, and depend upon my 
own taste for the liuisliing touches. Some of my 
mother’s old point, and a crimson bow or two for 
the pretty gray dress, and amber Avith the black 
silk, and such like, I trusted might please Philip’s 
artistic taste as well as though 1 were in the latest 
fashion. And T pleased myself with the remem- 
brance that he used to admire my method of dress- 
ing my hair in large coils round a comb ; saying 
that it suited my head and Spanish style of face. 
‘•Spanish I Yes ; that certainly was the Avord,* I 
told myself, dwelling pleasantly upon the one only 
compliment I could recollect having received from 
Philip. 

I tried to satisfy myself thisAA’ay; ncA^ertheless 
T was a little out of spirits at finding myself so 
different from other Avomeu whom I met as I walked 
through the park on my way to the niilway sta- 
tion, and whom 1 scanned Avith curious critical eyes, 
trying to understand the intricacies of their toilets, 
and failing to obtain anything more than a general 
impimsion tliat tlie tout ensemble Avas very effec- 
ti\'o. The home dress might bo compassed; but 
liovv if it turned out that Philip Avislied his wife 
to look picturcs(]nc and attractive out of doors — 
not in Mrs Trallbrd’s style, but in Lilian’s more 
refined Avay of being in the mode i I would take 
Lilian into my conlidence at once, aud she would 
help me. That very night I had determined to 
make the truth known to her and to Mrs Tipper ; 
and after it Avas once known, the dress question 
could be entered upon. 

THE STORY OF THE PRISM. • 

Wiri'iN we see the brilliant colours reflected by the 
glass lustres and chandeliers Avhicli are now so 
commonly used for decorative purposes, Ave seldom 
bestow a thought upon tliem, regarding them as 
things too common, perliaps too trivial to bfe 
Avorthy of any particular attention. We are con- 
tent to know that a triangular piece of glass will 
exhibit certain bright colours — they look very 
pretty, and it docs not matter much how they 
happen to be there. This is the common way of 
dealing with the natural phenomena which meet 
us at ^very turn in this wonderful world in which 
Avc live. Tlie progress of civilisation, with all its 
triumphs of Science, and Art, would indeed have 
been slow, if not altogether at a dead-lock, if every 
one had been content to treat such matters in this 
summary fashion. But happily, this has not been 
the cose, fi>r certain intellectual giants have from 
time to time arisen, who have grappled with these 
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IhingR^ and have devoted their lives to their tinctive for each metal, it might be possible by 
investigation, these means to work out a new system of analysis. 

: Such a one was Sir Isaac Newton, who just A familiar instance of this property in certain 

about two centuries ago, with rough appliances metals may be seen in the red and green Are which 
fashioned by his own hands, inquired into the is burned so lavishly during the pantomime season 
meaning of the colours to which we have just at our theatres ; the red owing & colour to a pre- 
alluded. We cannot do better than quote his own paration of the metal strontium, and the green 
words, from a letter which he addressed to the in like manner to barium. Pyrotechnists also 
Royal Society in 1672 ; for his statement is so depend for their tints not only upon the two 

clear that a child can easily understand what he metals just named, but also upon sodium, anti- 

means. ‘ I procured me a triangular glass piisme/ moiiy, copper, potassium, and magnesium. Wheat- 
writes he, ' to try therewith the celebrated phe- stone also noticed the same phenomena when he 
nonien& of colours. And in order thereto having subjected metals to the intense heat of the electric 
1 darkened my chamber and made a small hole in current ; but it was reserved for others to examine 
my window-shuts to let in a convenient quantity these colours by means of tlie spectroscope. This 
of the sun^s light, I placed my prisme at his was done by Bunsen and Kirchhoff in 1860, who 
I entrance, that it might be thereby refracted to by their researches in this direction, laid the 

I tlie opposite wall.’ foundation of a totally new branch of science. 

I He goes on to say how surprised he was to find They discovered that each metal when in an 
[ that the ray of light, after passing through the incandescent state exhibited through, the prism 
prism, instead of being thrown upon the wall in certain distinctive brilliant lines. Tney also found 
the form of a round spot, was spread out into a that these brilliant lines were identical in position 
beautiful coloured ribbon ; this ribbon being red with many of Frauenhoferis 4ark lines ; or to put 
! at one end, and passing 'through orange yellow it more clearly, each bright line given by a burning 
i gi*eeu and blue, to violet at its other extremity, metal found its exact counterpart in a dark line 
i Upon this experiment is founded the theory of on the solar spectrum. It thus became evident 
i . colour, which with few modifications, still remains that there was some snhtle connection between 
i unquestioned. these brilliant lines and the dark bands whi(di had 

It was not until the beginning of the present puzzled observers for so many years. Having this 
century that this experiment of Newton’s (re- due, experiiuents were pushed on with renewed 
peated as it had doubtless been in the meantime vigour, until by some happy chance, the vapours 
by many philosophers) was found by Dr Wollaston of the burning metals were examined through the 
to possess certain peculiarities which defied all agency of the electric light. That is to say, the 
explanation. He found that, by substituting a light from the electric lamp was permitted to shine 
I slit in the shutter of the darkened room for the tliroiiih the vapour of the burning metal under 
I round hole which Newton had used, the ribbon of examination, forming, bo to speak, a background 
I colour, or spectrum as it is now called, was inter- for the expected linos. It was now seen that what 
; sected by certain dark lines. This announcement, before were bright bands on a dark ground, were 
j although at the time it did not excite iiuicli now dark bands on a bright ground. This dis- 
: attention, led to further exiieriments by diflerent covory of tbe reversal of the lines peculiar to a 
i investigators, who,- however, vainly endeavoured to burning metal, when such metal m'os examined in 
i solve the meaning of these bands of darkness. It the form of vnjKuir, led to the enunciation of the 
! was first observed by an opticTan of I\lunich that great principle, that ‘vapours of metals at a lower 
I the}’’ never varied, but always occujiied a certain temperature absorb exactly those rays which they 
1 fixed nosition in the spectrum ; moreover he sue- emit at a higher.’ 

, ceedea in mapping them to the number of nearly To make this important fact more clear, we will 
six hundred, for which reason they have been suppose that ujioii the red-hot cinclers in an ordi- 
j identified with his name, as ‘ Fraueidiofer’s lines.’ nary fire-grate is thrown a handful of saltpetre. 

! In 1830, 'when improved apparatus came into ('I'his salt is, as many of our reatlers will know, a 
' use, it was found that tbe number of these lines chemical combination of the metal potassium with 
! could be reckoned by thousands rather than him- nitric acid— hence called nitrate of potash, or more 
dreds ; but their meaning still remained a puzzle commonly nitre.) On looking through the spectro- 
i to all. By tliis time Newton’s darkened i-oom scope at the dazzling molten mass thus produced, 

, with the hole in the ‘wimlow-shuts’ had been, we should find that (instead of the coloured ribbon 
I as we have just said, greatly improved upon. The which the sunlight gives) all was black, with the 
I prism wjis now placed in a tube, at one end of exception of a brilliant violet line at the one end 
1 which was a slit to admit the light, while the retina of the spectrum, and an equally brilliant red line 
I of the observer’s eye received the impression of at the other end. This is the spectrum peculiar to 
j the spectrum at the other end. This is the simplest potassium; so that, had we not been previously 
i form of the instrument now known as the spectro- cognisant of the presence of that metal, and had 
: scope, and which is, as we have shewn, a copy in been requested to name the source of the flame 
1 miniature of Newton’s arrangement for the decom- produced, the sjiectroscope would have enabled us 
1 ]>o!?itlon of white light into its constituent colours, to do so without difiiculty. We will now sup- 
i ^ e must now go back a few years to record pose that w^e again examine this burning saltpetre 
sonic experiiuents carried out by Herschel, which, under altered conditions. We will place the red- 
quitc independent of the Bpectrdscope, helped hot cinders in a shovel, and remove them to the 
others to solve the ]»robleni connected with the open air, throwing upon them a fresh supply of 
darii lines, lie pointed out that metals, when the nitre. W e can now examine its vapour, whilst 
rendered incandesrent under the flame of the the sunlight forms a background to it ; when we 
biOW-pipe, exhibited various tints. He further shall see that the two bright coloured lines have 
^ colour thus shewn was dis- given place to dark ones. This experiment will 
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the truth of EirchhofiTa law bo for as potas- 
Biiuu is concerued, for the molten mass first gave 
ufl the bright lines^ and afterwards by examining 
' the cooler vapour we saw that they were trans^ 
farmed to bands of darkness ; in other words they 
were absorbed. (In describing the foregoing expen- 
menty we have purposely chosen a well*known 
substance, such as saltpetre, for illustration ; but in 
practice, for reasons of a tcohnicol nature, a diffe- 
rent form of potassium would be employed.) Kirch- 
hoff’s discovery forms by far the most important 
incident in the history of the spectroscope, for 
upon it are based the new sciences of Solar and 
Stellar Chemistry, to which we will now direct 
our readers’ attention. 

The examination of the heavenly bodies by 
means of the spectroscope has not only corrobo- 
rated in a very marvellous manner the discoveries 
of various astronomers, but it htis also been instru- 
mental in .correcting certain theories and giving 
rise to new ones. The existence of a feebly lumi- 
nous envelope extending for hundreds of thousands 
of miles beyond the ,j^ctual surface of the sun, has 
been made evident whenever on eclipse has shut 
off the greater light, and so permitted it to be 
viewed. The prism has shewn this envelope, or 
cliromosphere as it is called, to consist of a vast 
sea of hydrogen gas, into which enormous flames 
of maguesiuiu are occasionally injected with great 
force. (We need hardly remark that these facts 
are arrived at analogously by identifying the absorp- 
tion lines with those given by the same elements 
when prepared artificially in the laboratory.) This 
chromosphere can, by the peculiar lines which it 
exhibits in the spectroscope, be made manifest 
whenever the sun itself is shining. 

The foregoing discovery has given astronomers 
the advantage— during a transit of Venus — of 
viewing the position of the planet both before and 
after its passage across the sun’s disc ; for 'it is 
evident that the presence of an opaque body in 
front of the chromosphere will cut ofl' the spectral 
lines in the path whicli it Ibllows ; so that although 
the planet is invisible its exact place can be noted. 
From a coniparisoti of these lines with those that j 
can be produced in the laboratory, it is rendered 
probable that no less than thirteen difierent metals 
are in active combustion in the body of the sun. 
From certain geological appearances, it is conjec- 
tured that our own earth was once in this state of 
igneous fusion, and although our atmosphere is now 
reduced to a few simple elements, it must once have 
possessed a composition as varied os that of the sun. 
As it is, the air which we breathe gives certain 
spectral lines. These are much increased in number 
when the sun is low, and when therefore it is 
viewed through a thicker.medium. In this case the 
blue and green rays are quickly absorbed, while 
the red pass without difficulty through the denser 
mass of air, thus giving the sotting sun his blood- 
red colour. It will now be readily understood 
how, by means of the spectroscope, the existence of 
atmosphere in the superior planets can be verified. 
What a world of conjecture is thus opened out to 
us ! for the existence of atmosphere in the planets 
argues that there are seas, lakes, and rivers there 
subject to the same laws of evaporation as those 
upon our own earth. And if this is so, what kind 
of beings are they wbo inhabit these worlds I The 
moon shews no trace of atmosphere, so that we 
may assume that if there be living beings there, 
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they must exist without air and without watex: 
The lines given by the moon and planets being; m 
number and position identical with those belong- 
ing to the solar spectrum, is a further proof, if any 
were needed, that their light is borrowed from, t/its 
sun. 

The varied colours of the fixed stars may be 
assumed to be due (from what we have already 
stated with regard to metallic combustion) to their 
chemical composition ; and the spectroscope, by the 
distinctive lines which it registers, renders this 
still more certain. Their distance from us is so 
vast, so immeasurably beyond any conception of 
space that we can command, that the detection of 
their composition is indeed a triumph of scientific 
knowledge. It has been calculated that if a model 
of the universe were made in which- our earth 
were depicted as the size of a pea, the earth itself 
would not be one-fifth large enough to contain that 
universe. 

If we marvel at the extraordinary skill which 
has brought these distant spheres under command 
of an analytical instrument, we must wonder still 
more when we are told that the spectra of these 
bodies can be brought within range of the photo- 
graphic camera. This has lately been done by the 
aid of the most complicated and delicate mecha- 
nism ; the diificulty of keeping the image station- 
ary on the sensitive collodion film during the 
apparent motion of the stars from east to west, 
having only just been surmounted. This power 
of photographing the spectrum is. (as we hinted 
ill a recent paper on Photographic Progress) likely 
to lead to very great results, for tile records thus^ 
obtained are absolutely correct, and far surpass in 
accuracy the efforts of the most skilful draughts- 
man. It must be understood that in all these 
researches the spectroscope is .allied with the tele- 
scope, otherwise the small amount of light fur- 
nished by some of the bodies under- examination 
would not be enough to yield any practical result. 

The clusters of matter wliicli are called nebulm, 
and which the most powerful telescopes have re- 
solved into stars, arc shewn by the prism to be 
nothing but patches of luminous gas, possibly the 
first begiuuings Qf\ uncreated worlds. Co met- tails 
are of the same nature, a doubt existing as to 
whether their nuclei borrow their light from the 
sun or emit light of themselves. We may close 
a necessarily brief outline of this part of our sub- 
ject by stating that it is possible that the spectro- 
scoj)e may some day supplant the barometer, more 
than one observer having stated that he has dis- 
covered by its aid signs of coining rain, when the 
latter instrument told a fiatteriiig tale of continued 
line weather. 

We have merely shewn hitherto how the spectro- 
scope is capable of identifying a metal ; but its 
powers are not limited to this ; for by a careful 
measurement of the length of the absorption lines, 
a very exact estimate of the quantity present can 
be arrived at. This method of# analysis is so 
delicate that in experiments carried on at the 
Eoyal Mint, a difference of one ten-thousandth 
part in an alloy has been recognised. Neither 
must it be supposed that the services of the 
spectroscope are confined to metals, for nearly 
all coloured matter can also be subjected to its 
scrutiny. . Even the most minute, substances, when 
examined by the microscope in conjunction w ith 
the prism, shew a particular spectrum by which 
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they con always be identified. Nor does the form 
of the substance present an^ difficultv in its 
examination, for a solution will shew the necee- 
saiy absorption bands. Blood, for instance, can 
be discovered when in a most diluted form. To 
the physician the detection of the vital fluid in 
any of the secretions is obviously a great help to 
the diagnosis of an obscure case. But in forensic 
medicine (where it might be assumed that this 
. test would be of value in tlie detection of crime) 
the microscope can identify blood-stains in a more 
ready manner. 

The simple gloss prism as used by Newton, 
although it is the parent of the modern spectro- 
scope, bears very little resemblance to its gifted 
successor. The complicated and costly instrument 
now used consists of a train of several prisms, 
through which the ray of light under exaiinnation 
can be passed *by reflection more than once. By 
these means greater dispersion is gained ; that is to 
say, the resulting spectrum is longer, and conse- 
quently far easier of examination. A detailed 
description of the instrument would be impossible 
without diagrams, but enough has been said to 
enable the reader to understand theoretically its 
construction and application. 

It will be understood that we have but lightly 
touched upon a phase of science which is at present 
quite in its infaucy. It is probable that many 
more remarkable discoveries will in course of time 
be due to the prism. Already, within the past i 
twenty years, four new metals have by its aid 
been separated from the substances with which 
they were before confounded ; and although they 
have not at present any commercial value, we may 
feel sure that they have been created for some gootl 
puipose not yet revealed to us. There are signs 
that the spectroscope will some day become a recog- 
nised adjunct to our educational appliances. It 
is even now included under the head of Chemistry 
in the examination of candidates for university 
honours, and there is no doubt that it will gradu- 
ally have a more extended use. Many years hence, 
when generations of School-Boards have banished 
ignorance from the land, the spectroscope may | 
Income a common toy in the hands of children, 
^enabling them to lisp : 

Twinkle, twinkl', little star ; 

We know exactly what you are. 

THE ROMANCE OF A LODGING. 

IN TWO CHAPTEKS. — CHAP. X. 

‘Where to, ma’am inquired cabby as he opened 
the door of his vehicle to a lady and her son who 
had just arrived by the evening train at Victoria 
Station. 

‘I want apartments somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelsea; drive on until you find 
them: they are procurable, I suppose?’ the lady 
replied as she toek her scat. 

‘ I do hope we may find a lodging,’ she remarked 
to her companion, after they had been driving what 
appeared to her a very long time. The lad made 
no reply, being of a phlegmatic temperament, that 
e.vertion unless distinctly necessary. 

• a ^ lateness of the hour together with the 
influx of visitors, owing to the London season 
being then m full swing, made the search a diffl- 
cult one ; they were about to give up its continu- 


ance and go to an hotel, when the cabman good- 
naturedly proposed making one more attempt, and 
drove down a fresh street Stopping at a lister’s 
shop on the way, he invited the assistance of those 
serving, as it was growing too dark to discern the 
cards of advertisement 

They directed him to a private house in a street 
adjoining, but added : ‘ The chances are they are 
let; still you might just as well try, as Mrs 
Griffiths has a yearly lodger who allows her to 
sublet sometimes ; perhaps he is away now,’ 

‘Shall we chance it, ma’am?’ inquired the 
cabman. 

‘ Do ; I am so weary. She may be able to give 
us a corner for the night at least’ 

When they reached the house, Mrs Griffiths — late 
cook in a nobleman’s family, who hod married the 
footman - appeared, and in answer to the appeal, 
asked licsitatingly : ‘ For liow long f ’ 

‘We should take them for a week of course,’ 
said the lady. 

‘I cannot let for so long,’ she replied, after a 
brief calculation; ‘but I can. accommodate you 
lor a couple of days, if you please ; that will give 
you time to find other looms.' 

‘Thank you very much,’ said the wearied tra- 
veller gratefully, as she followed the landlady 
into a good-sized room on the right of the entrance- 
hall, and begged for lights and tea as soon as 
Mr.s Griffiths could make it convenient to send 
them. 

‘How very fortunate we are to have found a 
night’s lodging,’ slie said to the lad, who now joined 
lier. ‘ I think I sec an casy-cdiair in that corner ; 
what a comfort !’ and slie sat down to rest, removing 
some of her heavy wraps as she spoke. ‘Now at 
least we shall have breathing-time to consider what 
is best to be done after your examinations arc over. 

1 can go in search of rooms to-morrow while you 
arc at them. I wish sIkj would hsisten with the 
light and tea ; this darkness is opprcs.-sivc. Where 
are you, Fred V 

‘ Here,’ lie replied, from the opposite side of the 
room. ‘Can 1 do anything for you? I’ve seen to 
the luggage and paid the cabman, and now am 
quite ready to do jii‘<tice to some tea.’ 

They were soon put out of their discomfort by 
the entrance of the landlady, bearing a handsome 
lamp which gave a brilliant light, 

‘ 1 ’ve brought you my gentleman’s lamp, ma’am ; 
be is away Just now ; that is -why 1 have been able 
to accommodate you ; for he ’s most obliging, and 
don’t mind my letting his rooms — this one and the 
one insije behind the folding-doors, together with 
the one I have given the young gentleman up- 
stairs, which belongs to liis man-servant. May I 
ask what name, ma’am ?’ , 

‘ Mis Arlington ; and the young gentleman is 
my son.’ 

Mrs Griffiths glanced at the tall elegant woman 
in widow’s weeds, and thought to herself: ‘She 
looks more fit to be his sister than his mother ; and 
is a sweet-looking lady anyway, whoever she is ;’ 
and she was glad she had taken her in and her 
son, if such he were. And then she bustled out of 
the room to prepare their meal. 

As soon as they were alone, Mrs Arlington gazed 
around the room indifferently. It was oi the 
usual stamp of lodging-liouse apartment, furnished 
according to the taste and means of those who take 
to lettiug for a livelihood* A dismal horse-hair 
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suite were the chief articles of furniture, supple- 
mented by others which stood out in contrast 
against the horse-hair background — a good piano, 
an harmonium, a bookcase with glass doors filled 
with a choice selection of the best works, and an 
easel. On the walls hung several good paintings, 
one of which was the portrait of a beautiful young 
girl. ^ 

‘ Some artist must live litre, I imagine,* said the 
lad, as he went from picture to picture examining 
them, finally stopping before the portrait of the 
young girl, that hung immediately over the chair 
in which Mrs Arlington siit. 

* I daresay,* she replied wcariedly, as though it 
were a speculation which could not possibly con- 
cern her ; and too glad of repose to be roused to 
any sense of curiosity upon the subject. 

‘Just look at this, mother ; it is so pretty.* 

‘ I cannot, Fred ; I am too exhausted to turn 
round. I.caniiot possibly think of or look at any 
thing until I have bad a cifp of lea. — Ah ! here it 
comes. Go and pour it out for me, and never mind 
the picture. But I forget. I am unfeeling and 
unnatural to tell you not to mind, for you are just 
at an age when young girls are beginning to 
possess a powerful attraction for you ; but you 
must put the pleasing delusions out of your liead 
until you have passed your examination for Sand- 
hurst ; that is the niove-iu-cliief towards w'hich all 
your energies must now be directed. T long to sec 
your poor father s wishes fulfilled ; and shall not 
feel quite contented until you arc gazetted into the 
army ; then my trust will have been accomplished. 
How many years is it now, Fred, since you first 
became my child ? * 

‘ Ten.* 

‘Yes; you were a little fellow when I first took 

J rou in hand as your govcirnes*!, and you learnt to 
ovc me so well that your father asked me to be 
your mother.* 

‘ Was that why you marritid him ? * inquired the 
lad, as he brought her a cup of teii. ‘ Didn^t you 
care for him for his own sake i You always 
seemed to.’ 

‘ Yes, since you could observe ; hut not at first, 
Fred — not at first. I had no heart for any one or 
anything just at that time hut mayhap for a 
little child like yourself, who was motherless and 
needed tenderness. It \vas just such an uncared- 
for flower which alone, could have saved me then, 
for I had gone through a hitter sorrow, horn of 
my own caprice and foolishness ; and through it I 
lost what could never be mine again. 1 must 
have died of despair, had J not set myself the 
task of working out my wrong-doing in atone- 
ment, if not to the person — that was impossible — 
at least to some one of God’s creatures wdio might 
need me ; and it was at that very time I took 
up the paper containing your father’s adver- 
tisement for a governess. It served me for a 
suggestion and a field wherein I might find 
that for which I sought. I had never been a 
governess ; hut I determined to become one, not- 
withstanding the opposition of iny family, \^ho 
could not comprehend, and strongly disapproved 
of my taking such a step ; hut I carried my point 
through our doctor telling ray mother she was 
wrong to oppose me, as my mind needed distrac- 
tion after all I had gone through ; and that my 
choice, so far from being rejiroved, ought rather 
to be commended, since J had preferred it to the 


injurious remedy of a round of amusements, so 
invarfahly prescribed for distraught spirits ; whidi 
need instead the healthy medicine of some reason- 
able duty to restore them to their former mental 
composure. Thus I became free to answer your 
poor father’s advertisement, and was accepted by 
him for the post, oddly enough. And that is how 
I became your mother, Fred. I have tried to fulfil 
my trust ; perhaps that has atoned.' 

‘ Atoned for what ? * 

‘ Ah, never mind ! I was only a young girl 
then, vain and imperious, because I found I pos- 
sessed a most dangerous power — the power of 
making whom I would love me — a precious gift, 
which I did not know how to value rightly until 

But never mind. I hate recalling by-gones. 

Life is such a perpetual stumbling up hill with, 
most of iis, it is no use retarding our journey by 
useless retrospection ; so when I am inclined to 
indulge in vain regrets, I always think of that 
heart-stirring line of the poet’s, “ Act, act in the 
living present ; ” and therefore, Fred, please to 
cut me another slice of bread and butter and give 
me another cup of tea, my child ; * and she laughed 
at the application sVie had given to her words, 
wliich was comnionplace enough to destroy all 
their poetry. 

The way in which tlie boy watched and waited 
on her, and the look of quiet amusement and 
interest on his face as she spoke, shewed how 
thoroughly she had won his heart, and was indeed 
his mother, sister, friend, all in one. Yes ; what- 
ever might have been the fault of her girlhood, 
lier subsequent years had fully atoned for it ; she 
had used her gifts rightly in the case of her step- 
son, and his father, who had died about a year 
ago, blessing her for her unwearied devotion, and 
the happiness she had given him, leaving her the 
undisputed guardian, ship of liis only child. 

As soon as their meal was concluded she went 
into the adjoining room, divided by folding-doors 
from the one in which they had been sitting. It 
bore no traces of a previous occupant like the other, 
save for a few perfectly executed pictures which 
hung above the mantel-piece. She had her travel- 
ling bag in her hand as she entered, which she was 
about to deposit upon a table, when her eye caught ^ 
sight of one of the pictures, and the bag fell to the ' 
ground as she started forward to examine the 
pencil-sketch. 

‘ Impossible ! * slie exclaimed ; and she gazed 
around the room helplessly, to see if she could by 
any means find aiiglit therein that would throw a 
light upon the mystery before her ; hut all wasr 
void : tables, chairs, wardrobe, and dressing appli- 
ances were what met her gaze ; while, like one 
fascinated, she continued standing before the sketch 
as if spell-bouuil. 

' Arc you coming soon V inquired Fred, knocking, 
TV'lio, notwithstanding Iiis disinclination to free 
converse, could never hear her long out of his 
sight when they were together. # 

‘ I will be with you in a moment,* she retained, 
recalling herself with no slight effort. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ he exclaimed as soon as 
she joined him. ‘ You look as white as a ghost 
you are over- tired, I suspect ; had'you not better get 
to sleep as soon as you can ? ’ he inquired with con- 
cern, us he noticed that she was suffering from an 
amount of nervous exhaustion that alarmed him. 

‘ It is nothing,’ she returned : ‘the journey was 
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fatiguing and t!^en her eye stole round the room 
witli suppressed interest. 

‘ Is that the pretty girl you wanted me to admire, 
Fred,pu6t now when 1 was too hungry to oblige 

^ * Yes. Is she not a picture ? What I diould 
call a “stunner! 

‘When shall I ever knock the school-boy out of 
you, Fred ? ^ she cried, laughing. ‘You are a long 
way off from that refined phraseology I am labour- 
ing to inculcate. But you are right in this case. It 
is a beautiful picture, of what 1 should call a detest- 
able character. She is, as you remark, a “ stunner.” 
There is not the least soul in her face ; nothing 
but proud self-consciousness, os if she were saying: 
“I am a beauty, and I know it.” Poor thing 1 she is 
to be pitied, if that is a true picture, and it looks os 
if it were.’ 

‘ How is she to be pitied ? 1 don’t see that at 
all.’ 

‘ Because you can’t see yet, Fred, from your brief 
study of her face, that a girl like that may learn to 
feel at some time or another ; and when she docs, 
the lesson is generally such a painful one that few 
have the coui'age to rise above it. The artist who 
drew her was in no lenient mood ; he could detect 
nothing in her but the stern facts which possibly 
made nim suffer,’ ‘ she ad^ed in an undertone, 
accompanied by a long-drawn sigli. — ‘ I wish vre 
had a hook to read ; try the bookcase ; it may bo 
unlocked.’ 

He did as she bade him; and shook his head 
negatively as he went first to the bookcase and then 
to the piano. 

‘“The gentleman,” as our landlady calls him, 
is a cautious man evidently,’ said Mrs Arlington. 
‘Well, we must not find fault with him, for his 
amiability towards his landlady has secured us a 
night’s repose. 1 wonder if he is the artist of these 

J nctures ? I am ashamed of my curiosity, but I 
lave a wish to know. Could you be diplomatic, 
Fred, and find out for me ? ’ 

‘ Why not ask the landlady straight out V 
‘1 dislike to appear so inquisitive, as it is of no 
moment to us who he is.’ 

‘ I don’t know that If he is an artist, he would 
no doubt he much obliged to us for asking. Act 
on that presumption. You admire the pictures, 
and may possibly wish to order some, or to sit for 
your portrait.’ 

‘How magnificent you are, Fred! We look a 
likely pair — don’t we ? — to order pictures or sit for 
portraits ! A hundred guineas or so are nothing to 
us ; are they, my poor boy ? Rein in your fancy. 1 
am afraid of you in this respect, when you are once 
fairly launched on your own resources, as I cannot 
always be at your elbow, to control your lavish 
ideas, and our means are not large.’ 

‘Well, I was only suggesting, you know, a ready 
mode of solving your difficulty about finding out 
who is the artist of these pictures,’ said the boy 
as he wished her good-night. 

As soon as he "was gone, Mrs Arlington went 
cautiously round the room making a minute survey 
of every article, with a look of intense interest in 
her face, as though she were searching for a clue 
she could not find, • Every vase on the mantel-piece 
she subjected to a close scrutiny, to see if possibly 
a card or old envc*lo])e lay concealed therein. But 
everything was dumb, and refused to bear the 
least witness as to the name or calling of the 


previous occupant Quite foiled, she sat down 
and fell into a profound reverie, which continued 
until the landlady knocked at the door, and 
entered to inquire if there was anything more she 
wanted, and when she would like her breaktast 
in the morning. 

‘ Thank you ; nothing more to-night ; and break- 
fast at nine. By the way, have you any other 
lodgers in the house V 

‘Yes, ma’am ; the first floors are tak;en by a lady 
and gentleman for a month, leastways so they told 
me wdien they came ; but the lady has got a maid 
who is that vexing I can’t ahear her ; and I would 
he glad to give them notice to go if 1 could be 
sure of another party for the same time ; but you 
see, ma’am, we who live by letting can’t afford to 
have our rooms empty.’ 

‘You cannot let me have these rooms, you say, 
beyond a couple of days V 

‘No, ma’am. Mr Meredith — the gentleman — 
takes tlicuL by the year on the condition that they 
arc always to be ready for him when he writes ; 
and only this afternoon he sent me a letter to say 
he would be here on Wednesday.’ 

‘ Mr Meredith, did you say, was his name ? An 
artist, I BU])pose 1 if I may judge by the pictures 
and the easel.’ ^ 

‘ Dear, no, ma’am ! ’ exclaimed the landlady, as 
if a discreditable imputation had been cast u])oa 
the character of her lodger by the question. ‘ He 
got no call to earn his living, not he ! He’s got a 
place in tlie country, w'hich he has let for I don’t 
know how many years, and he keeps himself free 
to come anil go as he likes. Such a fine noble- 
looking geiiileman as be is ! He took these rooms 
of me some eight years back, when I first married 
and set up housekeeping, because he said he liked 
I the quiet of the place ; and he keeps them by the 
year ; hut he lets me take in lodgers when he is 
away, so long as I don’t bring children into the 
rooms. He has been here for a whole year at a 
spell ; and then again he is off, and maybe Nve 
w'on’t see him for months at a time. He is a most 
excellent lodger as ever was ; and his man a nice 
civil, handy fellow, with none of them airs and 
graces as these minxes of girls give themselves ; 
but then, “ Like master, like man,” say I, and 1 ’ve 
always found it so.’ 

‘And your first floors, you tell me, you would 
be glad to re-let, were you sure of another tenant V 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Very w'ell then; as I have no maid likely to 
disturb vou, 1 will take them for a mouth certain, 
if I can have them on Wednesday morning ; and I 
will further pay you the week’s rent you will have 
to forfeit by giving the present lodgers notice to 
quit summarily ; but remember I only take them 
on this one condition. It is now Monday night, 
and 1 must move in on Wednesday morning;.’ 

‘ 1 ’ll manage it for you, ma’am, even it I get a 
summons for it’ 

‘ You shall be no loser in any case ; I will pay 
all expenses ; ’ and she drew out her purse to 
deposit a week’s rent in advance. 

‘ Never mind it, ma’am ; you look a lady as one 
may trust, and I’ll see that you ore in the rooms 
on Wednesday morning. I can easily put the 
blame on Mr Meredith, if they become very un- 
pleasant, by saying he takes the rooms by the 
year ; they are not to know whether he may not 
want the first floors this time.’ 
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Mutually satisfied with their bargain^ landlady 
and lodger parted for the night On the face of 
the latter could be discerned a compression of the 
lips, which bespoke a sudden resolve she was bent 
upon carrying out, even though it failed in the 
end to prove successfuL 


MYSTICAL PLANTS. 

Human cunning and human credulity have 
dowered with mystery certain plants which are 
worthy of being considered the most beautiful 
and passive of created objects. One plant at 
least has been said to utter shrieks on being 
torn from the earth, and to have avenged the 
violence by causing the death of liim who re- 
moved it This plant was the mandragora of the 
poets, the mandrake of Scripture, a species of 
the Solana! or Nightshade tribe ; the belief in whose 
qualities as a sedative or a charm was as old as 
the days of the childless Rachel. Indigenous to 
the East, where probably its u.scs as an anodyne 
and soporific were early known to the initiated, it 
may he that in order to enhance the wonder of 
its effects, and prevent the extirpation of the root 
by its too common use, miraculous powers were 
iiiiputed to it, and superstition hedged it round 
with fabled terrors. 

Tlie evil reputation of the plant procured it 
subsequently the name of Alropa mandrayora, by 
which our oldest botanists distinguish it ; a name 
borrowed from the most terrible of the Fates, 
Afroposj and since transferred to its relative Alropa 
hdladonna {Dwale, or ‘Deadly Night.shade '). 8o 
potent and valuable were the medical uses of the 
root at a time when few anodynes were known, 
tliat the ancient Romans made it the sulycct of a 
weird ritual, without whivih they would have 
deemed it impious to have taken it from the earth. 
The operator stood with his hack to the wind, 
<licw three circles round the root with the point 
of a sword, poured a libation on the ground, and 
luYiiing to the west, began to dig it up. 

The root of the mandrake, a plant with a tap- 
root, frequently forked, as we see that of the 
radish, and covered with fibrous rootlets, was 
easily conveitihle into a grotesque likeness of 
the human form. In the times of Henry Vlll. 
and Elizabeth, little images made of mandrake 
roots, called abrunes, were imported in large 
numbers from Germany, and found a ready sale 
in England. The fable of th^ wondrous powers 
of these vegetable idols was easily accepted by 
our superstitious ancestors ; and the pedlers who 
travelled about from place to place with cases of 
them drove a brisk trade. Sir Francis Bacon had 
them in his mind's eye when he wrote ; ‘ Some 
plants there are, hut rare, that have a mossy 
or downy root, and likewise that have a number 
of thread-like beards, as the mandrake, whereof 
witches and impostors make an ugly image, 
giving it the form of a face at top of the root, and 
leave those strings to make a broad beard to the 
foot.’ It is to the credit of tlie old herbalists Gerard 
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and Turner, that they both essayed, without fear of 
consequences, to dig up and examine for themselyes 
the dreaded mandrake, and lost no time in pah* 
lishing the fallacy of the weird stories told of it. 

Saturnine and poisonous plants were those most 
affected by necromancers and witches — plants 
dweUing in shady groves like that described by 
Drydcn in (Edipus: 

Nor tree nor plant 

Grows here but what is fed with magic juices, 

All full of human souls, that cleave the bark 

To dance at midnight by the moon’s pale beams ; 

I or on wild heaths, like the potent moonwort, which 
opened locks and unshoed horses ; or amidst soli- 
tary churchyards and* old ruins, like the deadly 
nightshade and fetid henbane, hound's-tongue, and 
digitalis. Plants with dusky or sad-green leaves, 
and lurid-coloured flowers for the most part, and an . 
ill-favoured soporific scent. Nature herself distin- 
guishes hemlock from all others of the umbellife- 
rous tribe by the pink or purplish spots with which 
its tall smooth stem is variegated. It grows by 
hedgerows am.1 in waste places j its large- winged, 
finely-cut leaves and white umbels of flowers 
give no indication of its dangerous nature ; but 
its speckled cuticle betrays it, and prevents its 
being rashly meddled with by rustic herb-gatberers 
and children. 

Wolf's-bane or monk’s-bood, a herb of Saturn, 
sacred to Hecate, and which has since figured in 
the floral calendar of witchcraft, had its first 
name from the use the Anglo-Saxons made of the 
juice, in which they dij)ped their arrows, and 
literally kept the wolf from the doors of their 
wattled huts. It was and is a brave herb for all 
evil purposes. Its root resembles the tail of a 
scorpion ; its flowers, of lurid purple, have the 
form of a helmet ; features sufficiently signifi- 
cant for those who sought such dangerous simples. 
The very scent of the llo>vers on some sensitive 
persons has proiluced swooning and loss of 
sight for several days ; others it has deprived 
of speech ; and there are instances on record of 
per-sons who have eaten of the root being seized ' 
with all the symptoms of mania. Imagine such 
powers in the hands of a reputed witch, male- 
volent enough to e.\crcise them for reward or ' 
malice, in days when medical science itself was 
not without faith in magic ! Dreadful as are its 
proved eilects, the monk’s-hood is a common plant 
in cottage gardens, where we have seen it flour- 
ishing three feet in height, crowned with its 
handsome spikes of purplish flowers, and little 
children playing with them. 

Black hellebore liad also a place in the category 
of mystical plants ; the Romans removed the toot 
with the same ceremonies as were observed in 
taking up tlie mandrake, with this distinction, 
that prayers were humbly offered to Apollo and 
iEsculapius for permission, and the operator turned 
to the cast instead of to the west, on commencing 
to dig it up. 

No wayside plant is more simple in appearance 
than the vervain, the ‘holy herb’ of so maiiy^ 
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nations. Its pale lilac spike of minute flowers 
scarcely attracts attention, except from those who 
know its ancient history and uses. In the sun- 
worship of the ancient Persians, their magi carried 
branches of vervain in their hands when approach- 
ing the altar. So did the pagan priests of ancient 
Greece and Rome ; and ages subsequently, the 
Druids in the forest temples of Gaul and Britain. 
With the Greeks and Romans, it was never 
absent from their religious rites. The plant was 
long considered to be good against witchcraft and 
the bites of venomous creatures ; and being under 
the dominion of Venus, was a great heautifier ; 
and when used in the baths of delicate women, 
made a fair face and took away freckles. It 
were ‘perhaps well,’ as Lord Bacon would say, 
to notice the agreement between various writers 
as to the cephalic virtues of the plant, and its 
remedial eflicaby in taking away headache, and 
the ‘pin and web,* or clouds and mists wdiich 
darken the optic nerve. From medical to magical 
uses was but a step in those days, sometimes a 
very short one ; and accordingly we find a spray 
of vervain used as a charm to keep houses and 
persons from harm, and especially from evil 
spirits and witchcraft;. A relic of the later super- 
stition lingers in the rhyme — 

Vervain and dill hinder witches of their will. 

St John’s wort, by virtue of its dedication to 
the saint, whose birthday, according to the reli- 
gious calendar, is the anniversary of the summer 
solstice, was said to have the power of putting to 
flight ghosts, demons, and even Satan himself. 
Jeremy Taylor, in his Dissuasions from Popery, 
enumerating certain specifics used by the priests 
to discover the presence of the evil one, adds, * and 
specially St John*s wort, which therefore they call 
“ Devil’s Flight,”* whicli is an anglicised rendering 
of the old pagan name Fuga Demonium, which 
Pliny tells us it received from its property of 
scaring demons ; and reliiinod in more iiioderii 
times in allusion to its supposed virtues in the 
cure of distraction and melancholy. The Irish 
peasant at the present day firmly believes in the 
powers of St John’s wort which his Oljurch origi- 
nally endorsed ; and on the vigil of tlie saint’s 
(lay, gathers bunclu's of the bright yellow, starry, 
almost scintillating flowers, and after sprinkling 
them Avith holy water, hangs them at the bed’s 
head, and over the door, with a firm faith in the 
potency of the plant to preserve him and liis 
household from evil spirits, fairies, and witcliciaft. 
Armed with this floral charm, the wanderer 
through the most solitary places is as safe as on 
the fire-lit hill, amidst the youth of a Avhole 
village, who are dancing and making merry, and 
leapmg through the fire to Moloch — without an 
idea that the revels of the sainted summer’s night 
once meant the worship of the sun-god Belus. In 
days when the occult pow'crs of certain plants wore 
nuiversally believed, it made part of the champion's 
oath, that he carried not about him any herb, spell, 
or enchantment, by which he might procure the 
victor}'. 

Nowadays, the mistletoe generally affects old 
crab and apple trees, and the boughs of beech and 
aah ; so-ealled Druidical times it appears 

to have flourished in the oak-groves, which these 
strange worshippers are said to have made thtiir 
..temples, and under the name of the ‘All-heal 


plant,' was, we are told, severed from these trees 
with solemn ceremonies. The mystery of its 
appearance — its aerial place of growth — the pale 
green antlered branches putting forth their pearly 
berries in honour, as it were, of the high festival 
of the winter solstice, ‘ the mother of the nights ' — 
probably conduced to render it a miraculous plant. 
Long after Driiidism was but a name, the plant 
retained its healing and protective properties for 
the populace, whose tcacners strengthened their 
superstitious reverence for it, by calling it Lignum 
Saucto) Crucis (wood of the holy cross). Amulets 
were made of it, and worn round the neck, to 
defend the wearer from enchantment and other 
dangers ; and in more modern times, os a charm 
against the falling- sickness and the plague. 

The yew, like the oak, was sacred to the 
Druids. Branches of it were anciently carried 
by the niouriuTS at funeral processions, and "were 
thrown into the grave before the co/Tm was 
lowered. The awe in which it was originally 
held is traceable in the traditions yet extant of 
its dangerous and even deadly properties. The 
beautiful crimson drupes scattered amongst its 
dark-green linear leaves were reputed poisonous 
it eaten. In clipping the tree, the greatest 
care w'ds necessary that tlic operator might not 
inhale its dangerous fumes ; wdiile to sleep 
under the shade of its widespread branches, 
ragged anil dusky as a raven’s wing, was to risk 
sickness and even death. 

The inountaiii-ash or rowan-tree lias for ages 
been endowed with mystical properties in Scot- 
land. The custom of carrying sprigs of it in 
the pocket still ol)tiiin.s in the Isle, of Man, where 
it is extensively grown and cherLshed Jbr warding 
off (lemons, witchcraft, and the evil-cyc. There, 
on St John’s Eve, cro^sos are made of it and 
hung upon the cattle, and placed over the doors, 
and in the eaves of barns and houses, to avert the 
evil influenct^s sujiposed to be pertcrnaturally 
active on that night. Not such the reputation of 
the Lunar ia, described by Chaucer, S])enscr, and 
Drayton as one of the most powerful of vegetable 
charms, and an ingredient in the most subtle spells 
of iiight-liags and enchanters. This, the homely 
‘ Honesty ’ of the cottage garden, the satin flower 
that our grandmothers cherished, is a plant than 
which none more apparently Jiarmless is to he 
found in the floral calendars of lierbraen and 
gardeners. But in days when plants were siijiposcd 
to bear witness in many instances to their own 
attributes, when certain f-alures were sought for 
and believed in, as atfording a key to the sym- 
pathies and pro[)ejtio.s of herbs, its round flat 
silvery frond shewed it to be under the do- 
minion of the moon, and endowed with magic 
influences. * 

After all, a child’s hand might have clasped the 
plants that wiin^ under the ban of our ancestors. 
Amongst tlie most potent of these herbal talis- 
mans were the trefoil and the wood-sorrel, the 
triple leaves of whicli symbolised the Trinity, and 
W(^re on that account noisome to witches. Hence 
arose the custom in Ireland for the lord of the soil 
as well as the peasant to wear the shamrock as 
a preservative from evil influences, a custom 
annually returned to, without distinction of creed 
or rank, by all true Irishmen on the anniversary of 
St Patrick’s Day — a saint it will be remembered so 
pure that all venomous things lied before him. 
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In that country, as in this, there still lingers in 
shady, rustic places an aged moribund belief in 
the occult power of plants in the hands of 'weird 
women who know how to use them. 


MEMORY. 

It is maintained by many psychologists that if an 
impression is once made upon the memory, it 
remains for ever. And it is undoubted that there 
are certaiii seasons of life or certain circumstances 
when memory is peculiarly susceptible, and when 
the impressions jiiaJe are deep and sharp and 
definite. The objects familiar in childhood and 
youth, the texts, the hymns, and lessons then 
mastered become a lifelong bequest ; the memory 
has petrified them on its tablet for ever. Some- 
times the memory is in a state of ppontaneous 
receptivity, and without ajiy trouble on the part of 
the subject^ the mind retains its interesting objects 
for years, perhaps through the whole life. 

Memory develops in every soiiml mind almost 
as early as the powers of observation ; and the 
objects about which it is employed in the earlier 
stage are much alikti in all individuals. But very 
early we discern a dillereuce in the natural affinities : 
one youthful reminiscent evinces a talent in find- 
ing his way to the infant school ; wliilst a be- 
wildered companion of the same class uses leading- 
strings. 

In glancing through the records of all ages 
and all nations, wc meet with certain indi- 
viduals who have been celebrated for their extra- 
ordinary powers of memory ; and some of these 
would appear to us so woiRlerfiil, that we are 
tempted to disbelieve them, and place them in 
the list of human impossibilities. But it cannot 
be denied that there are numberless instances upon 
record, both ancient and modern, and also in our 
own day, of persons retaining an almost incredible 
recollection of a great diversity of matters, consist- 
ing in some cases of long lists of dates and names, 
or in others, countenances and circumstances, long 
since forgotten by the majority of mankind, through 
a lapse of time intervening. 

AVe propose in this paper to suhnnt to the reader 
a few of the many most authentic examples of 
retentive memory on record. 

AVithin the range of their own experience, many 
of our readers must have noticed examjdcs of 
quick or retentive memory. Frcciucntly, however, 
these powerful memories are filled with matters of 
questionable value. Of such wc may mention an 
individual well known in Loudon by the name of 
‘ Memory- Ooruer Thompson,’ who was remarkable 
for an astonishing local memory. In the space of 
twenty-four hours and at two sittings, he drew 
from luemory a correct plan of the whole parish of 
St James. This plan contained all the squares, 
streets, lanes, courts, passages, markets, churches, 
chapels, houses, stables, angles of houses; and a 
great number of other objects, as wells, parapets, 
stones, trees, &c., and an exact plan of Carlton 
House and St James's Palace. Ho made out also 


an exact plan of the parish of St Andrew ; and he 
offered to do the same with that of St Giles, St 
Paul, Co vent Garden, St Clement, and Newcharch. 
If a particular house in any given street was 
mentioned, he would tell at once what trade was 
carried on in it, the position and appearance of the 
shop, and its contents. In going through a large 
hotel completely furnished, he was able toriretain 
everything and make an inventory from memory. 
He possessed a most mechanical memory ; and he 
could, by reading a newspaper overnight, repeat 
the whole of it next morning. He died in February 
1843, at the age of eighty-six. Mr Paxton Hood 
knew a man in London who could repeat the 
whole of Joacplius; and VA^illiain Lyon, like 
Thompson, could read the Daily AdvertUer over- 
night, and repeat it word for word next morning. 

As a contrast to this, on the other hand we 
know an individual who travelled through a 
considerable extent of country, and passed through 
several towns he had visited before, yet was 
ignorant of the fact until informed of it by another 
traveller ! 

Pliny, in the seventh book of liis Natural 
History, makes mention of one Charmidas or Char- 
madas, a native of Greece, who was the possessor 
of so singular a memory that he was able to 
deliver word for word the entire contents of any 
book which might be called out of a library, wOk- 
out having read it. This, however, we should be 
inclined to take cum <jra7io sails. 

Some cases arc quoted of persons having a 
remarkable gift of learning any number of foreign 
languages in an incredibly short time. Mitliri- 
dates king of Pont us liad an empire in which 
two-and-twonty languages were spoken ; yet it 
is asserted that he had not a subject with 
whom he could not converse in his own dialect. 
But in later times the royal linguist has been 
eclipsed by the late Cardinal Mezzofanti, who 
died ill 1849. lie had a wonderful memory for 
the retention of words, and with a grammatical 
intuition which has never been properly explained, 
he went on acquiring languages, till at the age of 
seventy he could converse in upwards of fifty, 
besides having an acquaintance with at least twenty 
more. lie was at home in both of the dialects 
of the Bascpie languagti, the most difficult in 
Europe ; also in the dilferent dialects of German; 
witli Englisliiiieii he never misapplied the sign 
of a tense. Besides the foregoing, he was so 
far master of at least one Chinese dialect that 
lie delivered a set speech to Chinese students at j 
the Vatican. So conversant was lie with all the 
dialects of each tongue that he could at once 
detect the particular county, province, or district 
to wliicli a speaker belonged. ^ He himself was 
iqjon several occasions mistaken for a native of 
totally different countries. According to his own 
words, as related to hia friend Cardinal Wiseman, 
Ilia method of studying a new language was 
read straight through the grammar, and when he 
had arrived at the end he was master of the whole. 
He never forgot anything he had once heard or 
read. 

Sir AVilliaiu Jones, in spite of his many duties 
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as a legal student, had before his death acquired 
so intimate a knowledge of fourteen languages, 
that he translated from tlie most difficult and 
obscure. Dr Alexander Murray, the learned 
author of The History of European Languages, 
was another of Britain’s greatest linguists, who 
remembered every word ho ever read; he had 
the whole of Milton by heart. The Emperor 
Claudius was another great memorist, alsoTcpcating 
by heart the Iliad and Odyssetf. 

It is recorded of Dr Leyden the distinguished 
oriental scholar, that when at Calcutta, a case 
ocomred in which it w'as necessary, before deciding 
the issue, to know the exact wording of an act of 
parliament, of wdiich, however, a copy could not be 
found in the Presidency. Lc^^den had had occasion 
before leaving home to read the act, and under- 
took to supply it from memory ; and when nearly 
a year afterwafds a printed copy was obtained from 
England, it wm found to be identical with what 
Leyden had dictated. 

Richard Person had a remarkable memory. 
Being one day in the shop of Priestly the book- 
seller, a gentleman came in and asked for a x^ar- 
ticular edition of Deim^henes. Priestly did not 

5 0 S 6 CBS it ; and as tint gentleman seemed a good 
eal disappointed, Torson inquired if he wisluid to 
consult any particular passage. The gentleman 
mentioned a quotation of which he was in search, 
when Person opened the Aldine edition of Demos- 
thenes, and after turning over a few leaves, put 
his hnger on the passage. On another occasioTi he 
happened to be in a stage-coach ; presently there 
entered into it a young undergraduate with two 
ladies. This young gentleman endeav’’oureJ to 
make himself seem very learned ; presently quot- 
ing a Greek passage, 'which he said was from 
Euripides. The great Greek scholar, who was 
dozing at the other end of the coach, awoke 
at the familiar sounds, and drawing a copy of 
Euripides from the folds of liis cloak, politely 
asked him to favour him with the jjassage. 
The student could not ; and the ladies began to 
titter. Reddening, the youth said that on second 
thoughts, the passage he was sure was in Sopho- 
cles. Porson thereupon produced a cox)y of 
Sophocles, and again asked him to favour him 
with the passage. The undcrgraduiitc again 
failed ; the ladies tittered greatly. * Catch mo ! ’ 
said he, ‘ if ever I quote Greek in a coacli again.’ 
Stung ly the laughter of his fellow-i)assengers, he 
said : * 1 recollect now, sir ; I perfectly recollect 
that the x>assage is in ^Eschylus.’ His inexorable 
tormentor, diving again in the capacious folds of 
his cloak, produced a copy of iEsenylus, and again 
asked him to favour him with the passage. The 
boiling-point was now reached. ‘ Stop ! stoj) ! ’ 
shouted he to the coachman. ‘ Let me out ! There 
is a man inside who has got the whole Bodleian 
library in his pocket !’ On another occasion, calling 
upon a friend, Porson found him reading Thucy- 
dides. Being asked casually the meaning of some 
word, be immediately repeated the context ‘ But 
how do you know that it was tliis passage I was 
reading]’ asked his friend. ‘Because,’ replied 
Porson, ‘the word only occurs twice in Thucy- 
dides ; once on the right-hand page in the edition 
which you are now using, and once on the left. I 
observed on which side you looked, and accordingly 
I knew to which passage you referred.’ 

Once when in the house of Dr Bnmey at Ham- ] 


mersmith, with some friends, examining some old 
newspapers which detailed the execution of Charles 
I., he came across various particulars thought by 
some of them to have been overlooked by Rapin 
and Hume ; but Porson instantly repeated a long 
X)assage from Rapin in which these circumstances 
were all recounted. Upon one occasion he under- 
took to learn by heart the entire contents of the 
Morning Chronicle in a week ; and he used to say 
he could repeat Roderick Random from beginning 
to end. His stupendous memory, however, on 
account of his excesses, failed at last. 

Dr Thomas Fuller, the worthy historian and 
divine, was said to have been able to repeat live 
hundred and nine strange names correctly after 
having twice heard them ; and he was known to 
make use of a sermon verbatim if he once heard it 
He once undertook to name exactly backwards and 
forwards every shop-sign from Temple Bar to the 
extremity of Cheax)8ide, on both sides of the way — 
a feat of no ordinary Magnitude, when we con- 
sider that in his day every house had its sign. 

‘Memory’ Thompson boasted he could re- 
member every shop from Liulgate Hill to the end 
of Piccadilly ; and another person who had earned 
for himself the prefix of ‘ Memory ’ was William 
Woodfall, the printer of the famous Letters of 
Junius, who used to relate how he could put a 
speech away upon a shelf in his mind for future 
reference ; and he was known to be able to re- 
member a debate for a fortnight, after many nights* 
si)eaking upon other matters. 

Dr Johnson was in the habit of writing abridged 
reports of debates for the (Gentleman's^ Magazine 
from memory. 

Two noted frequenters of the Chapter Coffee- 
House in Paternoster Row, in the lust century, 
were Murray and Hammond. ]\I array had read 
through every morning aud evening paper pub- 
lished in Loudon for thirty years, and his memory 
was such that he was always applied to for dates 
and facts by literary men and others. 

Jedediair Buxton, who resided for some weeks 
at St Jolin’s Gate Clerkenwell, in 1754, had such 
a memory that ‘ he could conduct the most intri- 
cate calculations by his memory alone, and such 
was his power of abstraction that no noise could 
disturb him.’ Singular to relate, he never learned 
to read or write, though he was the son of a 
schoolmaster. 

Eugenia Jullian, a precocious child, well known 
to the writer of this, at the age of five years had 
a book given her to read; and looking through 
it, she at length read a poem of several hundred 
lines (it must be mentioned she knew her alphabet 
at eleven months old, and could read at three years 
of age) once through ; and being asked what she 
had read, she handed her mother the book, and 
repeated the whole without a mistake. Unfor- 
tunately, like most precocious children, her mind 
proved too powerful for a delicate constitution, 
and she died at an early age. 

Among other possessors of very retentive memo- 
ries may be mentioned the learned Pope Clement 
VI. ; Dr Mousey, who died at Chelsea at the age 
of ninety-five ; and Mozart, who almost in eyeiy 
case composed his pieces before he committed 
them to pax)er. 

At the present time, Elihu Bumtt possesses a 
remarkable memory. Born in America in 1811, 
he had, at the age of twenty-seven, and while work- 
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ing at liis trade, learned fifty languages. In 1846 
he came to England, and was for some time United 
States consul at Birmingham. Gustave Dor<3 is 
the owner of a good memory ; and we have it from 
a reliable authority, that Thomas Carlyle, * the 
philosopher of Chelsea,' lays a book aside when 
he has read it, it being of no more use to him, 
having abstracted and stored up in his mind all 
the contents which he deems worthy of retention, j 

Every one has a memory, but every one has not 
the same natural affinities, and therefore every one 
does not retain -with equal facility the same sort of 
thing. One man, from taking a glance at an object, 
will sketch it correctly ; another could not give 
a correct representation were he to labour for a 
month. The mind of another is more for living 
objects, and like Cuvier or Knox, he carries in 
his memory the names and forms of hundreds of 
plants and animals. A third has a propensity 
for the faces of his fellow-creatures, and like 
Themistocles, he can name each of the twenty 
thousand of his fellow-citizens ; or like Cynis, 
he could remember tlie name of every soldier 
in his army ; the like being related of L. 
Scipio and the Romans. The day following the 
arrival of Cinaes, ambassador of King Pyrrhus, in 
Rome, he saluted by name all the senate and the 
gentlemen of the city. Our own George III. had 
an extraordinary power of recollecting faces. The 
taste of a fourth is for languages, an(i like Mezzo- 
fanti or Alexander Murray, every word he hears 
or reads in a foreign tongue becomes a lifelong 
heritage. Another retains mathematics, the sym- 
bols ol which require a peculiar cast of memory. 
Such a mind is generally destitute of love of colour, 
music, &c. ; it wrestles with the artificial symbols 
that express the most extensively important truths 
of the world. The natural history memory has 
to do with artificial symbols, but with these it 
mixes the consideratiou of actual appearances to 
the senses. The taste of another is for choice, 
emphatic, and sublime diction ; like Wakefield, 
he can repeat the whole of Virgil and Horace, 
Homer and Pindar. 

The faculty of recollecting places is very large 
in some of the inferior animals ; pigeons and some 
sorts of dogs have it very prominently. The falcon 
of Iceland returns to its native spot from a dis- 
tance of several thousands of miles. And it seems 
likely that this has at least something to do with 
reference to those birds which migrate from one 
coimtry to another. It seems indispensable to a 
successful traveller. Columbus, Cook, Park, jind 
Livingstone must have been largely endowed with 
this faculty. These diversities have not been 
sufficiently kept in view in the important busi- 
ness of education, and the principle of cramming 
the same things into every sort of memory still too 
extensively prevails. 

The memory may be strong where the intellect 
. is weak ; but without the former faculty there can 
be no intellectual growth ; for is not memory the 
power of the mind by which it retains its posses- 
sions? If Sensation, Perception, and Attention 
are the collecting faculties, Memory is ‘ the con- 
servative faculty ’—-the retainer of the collected 
treasures. 

With the power of throwing our whole mental 
vigour into any given act for the time being, a 
strong win can generally insure a strong memory : 
and for understanding then and retaining after- 


wards, half an hour of such absorption and con- 
centration is worth more than the longest day of 
day-dreaming— though day-dreaming, as an occa- 
sional relaxation, is not to be despised. 

Nowadays we are not at all surprised to see 
placarded about our towns large announcements 
of an ‘ eminent professor ’ about to arrive, under 
whose tuition we may be initiated into the ‘ Art of 
Memory,’ whereby we may be taught to remember 
at will the heights of mountains, rows of dates, 
chronological events, and all things coming within 
the range of memory. It may be interesting 
to learn that this is no new art, for by reference 
to Pliny we find that the Art of Memory was 
invented by Simonides des Melicus, and afterwards 
perfected by Metrodorus Sepsius, ‘by which a 
man might Icame to rehearse againe the same 
words of any discourse whatsoever after once 
hearing.* 

It docs not fall within the scope of this paper 
to enter upon the merits or demerits of this art ; 
but we may conveniently bring our subject to a 
close by relating a couple of anecdotes that bear 
upon it. 

Upon one occasion, Fuller said : ‘ None alive 
ever heard me pretend to the art of memory, who 
in my book have decried it as a trick, no art ; 
and indeed, is more fancy than memory. I 
confess, some years since, when I came out of 
the pulpit of St Dunstan’s East, one (who since 
wrote a book thereof) told me in the vestry, before 
credible people, that he, in Sidney College, had 
taught me the art of memory. I returned unto 
him : That it was not so, for I could not remember 
that I had ever seen him before ! which I conceive 
was a real refutatiim.’ 

Not very long afro, a lecturer upon the art of 
memory, whilst dining at an hotel in one of our 
provincial towns, was inquired for and called 
away suddenly ; upon which he immediately 
finished his repast and hurried from tlie room. A 
moment or two afterwards, the waiter coming 
round to the chair lately ()ccu 2 )ied by the professor, 
ludd up his' hands and exclaimed in astonish- 
ment ; ‘ Goodness gracious, the luemory man has 
forgotten his umbrella !’ 


GOSSIP ABOUT TAILS. 

Everybody knows that tails serve a great variety 
of purposes. To mention a few : The horse and ox 
use their tail to drive off troublesome insects. Some 
kinds of apes have long prehensile tails with which 
they swing themselves from branches or. Teach 
distant fruit. The kangaroo’s tail forms a kind of 
extra leg, and is also serviceable in jumping. The 
beaver is said to beat with its tail the mud of 
which its house or dam ie built, os well as to use 
the organ in Bwimniiug. The tails of fishes act 
like rudders, and in whales, for example, they ore 
powerful propellers, as also a mcauB of attack or 
defence. Birds of high flight have their tail 
feathers adapted as a steering apparatus ; while 
the tails of parrots, toucans, and climbers generally, 
incline downwards, and aid in laying hold of trees. 
The tail in some reptiles is important for locomo- 
tion. Scorpions have in their tail a formidable 
weapon; and the noise made by the rattlesnake 
when roused is given from its tail. 
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There is a good deal of expression in tails. A skinned a little portion of the tip of the rat’s tail^ 
cat when unexcited has her tail bent towards the made an incision in the back of the animal, in- 
ground and quiet ; but when the animal is under serted the skinned tip in this hole, and fixed it 
lively emotion, the tail shew’s movements which there. In course of time the wound healed, and 
nre not of chance character, but predetermined by the animal went about with its tail thus trans- 
nature — such and such an emotion causing such formed into something like the handle of a teapot, 
and such a movement. When the cat feels afraid After eight months the savant cut the handle in 
when seized, for example by the neck, the tail tw^o; then on pinching the end of the part left 
goes down between her legs. On sight of an in the back, the rat appeared to feel pain, and tried 
agreeable morsel of meat, the tail is raised straight to escape. It was thus shewn that the sensitive 
up. When angry, the cat bends her tail into two nerves in the end of the tail had 'formed a true 
curves of opposite direction — the greater curve at connection witli tlie nerves in the back issuing 
the base, the lesser at the extremity — while the from the spinal cord ; and that they conveyed an 
fur is erect throughout. When on the alert for excitation in an opposite direction to that in which 
prey, she lashes her tail from side to aide. On they convey it normally. 

the other hand, the dog wags his tail to tes- The trick wdiich came under the notice of the 
tify joy ; while (as with the cat) fear sends it French correctional police will perhaps here recur 
down between^ his legs. We are all familiar, to recollection. A person complained that he had 
again, with the comical appearance of a herd j been imposed upon by the purchase of an animal 
of cattle, driven to despair by insects, rushing | represented to be ‘ an elephant rat;* that is, a rat 


about a field on a hot day with their tufted tails 
erect as posts. Dr John Drown, in one of his 
racy sketches, tells of a dog of his whose tail hail 
rather a peculiar kind of expressiveness. This tail 


with a trunk and tusks resembling those of an 
elephant. The trunk was nothing more than part 
of a rat’s tail stuck into the snout of the animal, 
where it grew as if natural. As for the tusks, they 


of Toby’s was ‘ a tail sc ; it was of immense ' were two ol the teeth in the upper jaw which had 


girth, and not short, equal throughout like a police- 
man’s baton ; the machinery for working it was of 


been suffered to grow by removing the two corre- 
sponding teeth in the lower Jaw against which they 


great power, and acted in a way, as far as 1 have used to grind and be kept short. More ingenious 
been able to discover, quite original We called it than honest, the fraud was duly punished, 
his ruler. When he wished to get into the house, Crocodiles have enormous tails ; of sixty verte- 
he first whined gently, then growled, then gave a hrm there are more than forty which are caudal, 
sharp bark, and then came a resounding mighty The organ is rather cumbrous to them on land, 
stroke, which shook the house. Tliis, afier much and this fact affords an oi)poitunity of escaping 
study and watching, we found was done by his from them by making quick turns, which they do 
bringing the entire length of his solid tail flat : not readily follow. Dut their ]K)werrnl tail must 
upon the door v/ith a sudden and vigorous stroke. I be of immense value to them in swimming. 

It was quite a tour dc Jorcc or a coup do qncuc^ and I There is strong probability that the tail of some 
he was perfect in it at once, his first hauff autho- I animals ciivcred witli fur serves the purpose of a 
ritative having been as masterly and telling as hi.s I protection to the air-pa'^sages of mouth and nose 
last* j during sleep, as also the retention of heat. ’I’liis 

There seems to be good reason for believdng that 1 will bo ap])ai’ent to any one who ob.servcs the 
rats Bonietimes use their tails for feeding purJ>o^es i position into which the tail is c.urled in such cases, 
where the food to be eaten is contained in vessels I ami the face brought into contact with it. 


too narrow to admit the entire body of the animal. 
A rat will push down his tail into tlie tall -shaped 


Frogs have no pro]»er tails, but iu the tadpole 
stage they have, and their locomotion by means of 


bottle of preserves, and lick it after be has pulled them is lamil uir to everybody. A similar mode of 


it out. A gentleman put two such jars of preserves 
covered with a bladder, in a place frequented by 
rats ; and afterwards found the jelly reduced iu each 


locomotion is observable in the minute animals 
termed Flagelhilii, which advance by lasliing their 
tails from side to side. The motions of several of 


to the same extent, and a small aperture gnawed ! tho.se microscopic organisms known us Jhicteria, 


in the bladder just suflicient to ailinit the tail. 
Another experiment was more decisive. Having 
refilled the jars to about half an inch above the 
level left by the rats, he put some moist paper over 


found in putrefying infusions of organic matter, 
arc at present somewhat enigmatical. Dut they 
are to a cerluiii extent exjdained liy an interest- 
ing observation made lately by MM. Cohn and 


the jelly and let it stand in a }>lace where there Warming. With sniricienc magnifying power 
were ho rats or mice, till the paper got covered by tliese naturalists have found tails in several of the 
mould. Then he covered the jars with a bladder Bacteria. They vary in number froiu one to three, 
and put them where the rats were numerous ; as are situated at one end of tlie axis of length, and 
before, next morning the bladder liad again been capable of rapid motion ; by which the movements 
eaten through, and on the mould there were nume- of these minute creatures may fairly be accounted 
Tous distinct tracings of rats* tails, evidently caused for. 

by the animals sweeping these appendages about, The last thing we have to say on the subject 
iu the fruitless endea'«’our to find a hole in the is to exiiress our gratification at the change which 

— 1*1 *11 1 J.1 ^ 1 - _ A.— - 1 .. 


circle of paper which covered the jelly. 


has taken place in treating the tails of horses. 


An epmple of the practice of vivisection (which The odious and cruel practice of docking them, 
is happily less common in this country than on the once so prevalent, has been happily abandoned, 
continent) is presented in an experiment made aiiAthc horse’s tail is now left to attain its natural 
lately by an eminent French physiologist with gracb^ul dimensions. 

the tail of a young rat Readers arc doubtless - — — — = 

aware of the curious results t^t may be obtained Pnjitcd and Publishod by W. & It Chambers. 47 Pater- 
oy SKin-gratting. riio experimenter refei red to nosten Row, London, and 339 High Street, Kdinbuboh. 
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THE BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM. 
Forty yoard ago or thereabouts, we happened to 
make a visit to an hospital for pauper orphan 
children in a large city. It was a dismal spectacle. 
The little creatures, seated on forms, and dressed in 
a poor gai’b, had a woe-begone appearance. Their 
faces were pallid, and a number of them had sore 
eyes. The sentiment which arose in our mind was 
that the whole affair was unnatural, and morally 
and physically unwholesome. Here was a spa- 
cious mansion kept up for the accommodation of 
some hundreds of poor children whom destiny had 
deprived of their parents. Treated well, as it was 
thought, according to regulations, they were evi- 
dently unhappy, and pined for that species of free- 
dom which is only to be obtained by children 
brought up within the domestic circle. 

Since that time, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
there has been a considerable revolution in the 
matter of juvenile pauper management. Tlie plan 
of immuring a horde of orphan pauper children in 
large buildings under the charge of nurses and 
teachers is pretty generally abandoned, not so 
much on the score of economy as of common-sense. 
Nature has cdearly ordained that children are to 
be reared, instructed, and familiarised with the 
world under the direct charge and responsibility 
of their parents. That has been the way since the 
beginning, and it Avill be so till the end of time. 
The family system is the foundation of every- 
thing that is valued in our institutions. Our whole 
stfucture of society rests on it. Any attempt to 
rear children artificially on a wholesale principle, 
is necessarily defective, will prove abortive, and 
be attended, one way and another, with bad effects. 

Unfortunately there are exceptions to a sweeping 
rule. There can be no family system where 
parents are removed by death, or what is more 
dreadful, where the parents arc so grossly dissolute 
as to be unfitted for their appropriate duties. In 
either case arises the question as to what is to be 
done with children who are so haplessly thrown on 
public charity. An answer to this brings us to the 
root of the matter. If at all possible, we must find 


foster-parents who will do the duty of real ones to 
the children assigned under proper precautions to 
their custody. We are aware that this may not be 
always practicable, and where ic is not, the grouping 
of children in some kind of asylum must still be 
perpetuated. Some countries appear to be more 
favourable than others to the plan of boarding out 
children with foster-parents. For the plan to have 
a chance of success, there must be a prevalent 
intelligence, with a sense of moral responsibilities, 
and that special condition as concerns means of 
livelihood wdiich would induce a family to board a 
child alien to them in name and birth. 

In certain parts of Scotland, the plan of board- 
ing out pauper children has been so peculiarly suc- 
cessful, that we purpose to give some account of it. 
The cliildren so treated are not all orphans ; some 
are children deserted by worthless parents ; some 
arc the children of sick, infirm, or lunatic parents ; 
some are the childien of parents who are in prison 
or are convicts. In all cases, deep considerations of 
humanity have guided the poor-law authorities in 
dealing with them. Throughout Scotland at let 
January 1875, the number of pauper children 
boarded out was 4512, among whom there was 
nearly an equality of boys and girls. The cost of 
each did not exceed ten pounds per annum ; that is 
to say, for the sum of about four shillings a week a 
child is respectably brought up in tlie house of a 
foster-parent. This sum covers cost of bed and 
board, school fees, and extras of all kinds. The child 
participates in the ordinary meals of the family ; 
it goes to the nearest school with its companions, 
plays about with them, and acquires a knowledge 
of country life along with a love of natural scenery. 
Instead of being confined in a dull mansion under j 
a dismal routine of discipline, with the chance of 
acquiring bad or at least narrow notions, the 
boarded-out child grows up a stout country lad or 
lass, and is endued with such general intcfiligence 
as is likely to pertain to the class amidst whom 
he or she moves. By these means, the boarded- 
out pauper children cease to be paupers. Forget- 
ting their unfortunate origin, they drop insensibly 
into the general population. The catastrophe of 
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orphanism or deserted infancy is robbed of its 
liorrors. Surely, this must be deemed one of the 
greatest triumphs of humanity. 

Of course, the thing could not be done unless 
under a scrupulous system of management and 
general supervision. The parochial board, with 
whom rests the administration, needs to exercise 
the greatest vigilance in selecting families to whom 
children may be assigned. Agricultural labourers 
and small shopkeepers in country villages are, we 
believe, considered to be eligible, should character 
and everything else bear investigation. Nor, 
though boarded out, are the children lost sight of 
by the poor-law authorities. They are subject to 
the visits of Inspectors, who report on their con- 
dition. In a number of cases, the children are 
boarded with relatives, who may be supposed to 
take some special interest in them, and are not 
disinclined to accept a lesser board than would 
have to be paid to strangers. Yet the parochial 
boards do not appear to view with favour the 
practice of boarding children with relatives who 
are perhaps aged and .infirm, or are in receipt of 
parochial relief on their own account. The person 
thoroughly suitable should be in middle life, 
engaged in active duties, and fit to act the part of 
a foster-parent. For the success of his endeavours 
he should be aided in every reasonable way. The 
child put under his charge must not wear clothes 
bearing the pauper stamp, but be dressed like the 
other children in the place. An Inspector reports 
on the good eilects produced by the removal of 
pauper iiiuform. * The hang-dog look of i^auper- 
ism gradually disappeared from the faces of the 
children — they saw themselves treated as otlier 
children, and soon became as others.’ 

In the Reports of the Inspectors generally, we i 
have many pleasing instances of the social value 
of the boarding-out system. Tlie significant fact 
strongly brought out is that the children do not 
return to pauperism. ‘When they leave school, 
the boys learn trades or become farm-servants, 
and the girls go to service like other country girls, 
and many of them get respectably married. When 
the children go to service, the family relationship 
is still kept up, and they return to their foster- 
parents as other children do to their homes, bring- 
ing at term-times, when they get their wages, pre- 
sents of tea and sugar, articles of clothing, and 
other tokens of affectionate regard.’ We learn that 
in some cases the children adopt the name of the 
family with whom they are boarded, and as a rule 
they are not distinguishable from the younger 
members of the family. Did our space permit, 
many valuable particulars could be added. Those 
who take an interest in this important question in 
social economics may be referred to an able and 
handy digest, ‘ Pauperism and the Boarding-out of 
Pauper Children in Scotland, by John Skelton, 
Advocate* (Blackwood and Sons, 1877). The system, 
it is to be observed, bears no resemblance to that 
vicious practice of farming-out children, which 
iias been productive of so much demoralisation 


and infant mortality. In the boarding-out of 
pauper children as described in the work of Mr 
Skelton, and now very general in Scotland, the 
care that is taken in selecting foster-parents, and 
the constant supervision to which they are sub- 
jected, give to the system its peculiar value. 
Whether such a system would be applicable to 
all parts of the United Kingdom is perhaps doubt- 
ful. It is at anyrate important to know that in 
Scotland it has been eminently successful, and is 
the theme of praise by authorities on the subject. 
The Inspector of the poor of Glasgow tells us 
that it has been in use in tliat city for upwards 
of a linndred years. How suggestive is this 
remarkable fact — how curious .to find that in this 
as in some other valued public institutions, a 
thing may flourish and he spoken of approvingly 
for upwards of a century in one end* of Great 
Britain, and yet be hardly known in another, 
or if known, be only treated with scepticism and 
indifference. w. c. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXVII. — PHILIP. 

I ARRIVED at the Grayleigh Station about seven 
o’clock in the evening, and walked slowly and 
^ enjoyably across the fields, altogether forgetting 
! my dress-troubles as I watched the elfects of the 
red sunset, a more than usually beautiful one. ‘ I 
must treat myself to just one look at the dear old 
beeches, in this light,* I murmured; forgetting 
fatigue and every other discomfort os I lunietl 
from the stile and went down the lane towards the 
woods. I was standing in mute contemplation of 
the sunset effects upon the different trees. The 
air was calm and still; not a leaf moved, as the 
sunlight stole amongst the majestic trees, crowning 
one, and robing another from head to foot with its 
red glory. I was accepting the rebuke with bewed 
head and clasped hands, when suddenly a sweet, 
low, girlish laugh— Lilian’s laugh— rang out in the 
stillness, near me. 

‘ There ! I told you how it would be. I am not 
artist enough for that ! * 

‘Try again,* returned a niau*s voice, clear and 
strong and in its way as musical as her own. 

Whose voice — whose ? For a moment I felt os 
though I were transfixed to the spot where I stood; 
then with trembling hands, softly parted the 
thickly covered branches which intervened be- 
tween me and the speakers. Philip ! My heart 
had already told me that it was he; and one swift 
glance shewed me that it was the Philip of luy 
dreams — so improved as to bear only an ideal 
resemblance to the boy-lover I had parted with. 
He had developed grandly during the nine years 
we had been separated. Taller and larger in 
figure, his handsome bronzed face adorned with on 
auburn beard, whilst his gray eyes retedned their 
old frank kindliness of expression, he looked the 
personification of manly strength, phyucal and 
mentaL 
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Impulsively I advanced a step or two, then 

M and nervously shrank back again, clinging 
e low outspreading branches of the tree. 
Presently, when my foolish heart did not beat 
quite so wildly — ^presently. 

* Yes ; that is better. Now a few bold strokes 
athwart the horizon. Have you not a coarser 
brush r 

‘Yes. I will run in find fetch one.* 

‘ Cannot I, Miss Maitland '? Allow me.* 

‘ 0 no ; auntie could not tell you where to find 
it.* And away she ran, in the opposite direction 
to where I stood. 

Without a moment’s pause, in my anxiety for 
our meeting to take place whilst lie and I were 
alone, I stepped hastily forward. He was examin- 
ing Lilian’s drawing, when he caught the sound 
of my footstep and looked up. Hia eyes met mine 
— ah Philip ! ah me ! — with the grave calm gaze 
of a stranger ! 

I stood utterly powerless te move or speak ; and 
perhaps I looked more than ever unlike my past 
self in that moment of bitter anguish. But sud- 
denly the truth flashed upon him. 

‘ Great heavens — Marij I ’ he ejaculated, catching 
me in his arms as I swayed towards him. 

I was still speechless ; and looking down into 
my face, he added gently, it seemed to me sorrow- 
fully : ‘ My poor Mary ! * 

‘ Am I so changed as that, Philip ? * I murmured 
in a low broken voice. 

*I — I fear you have gone through more than 
you would allow me to know about,’ he replied, 
reddening. Adding a little confusedly : ‘ How was 
it that 1 did not find you at home, Mary ? ’ 

‘I did not expect you quite so soon as this,* J 
stammered out quite as confusedly. ‘You said a 
mouth or six weeks, and it is only three weeks 
since 1 received your letter.* 

‘ I — found myself free sooner than I expected ; 
and of course set iny face homewards at once. 1 
arrived at Liverpool last evening, and travelled all 
night, in older to be here in good time in the 
morning.* 

‘ Did you get here this morning ? * 

‘Yes ; you had only left half an hour or so 
when I arrived. I sliould have met you, they 
told me, had I not taken the wrong turning from 
the stile.* 

‘ Hod — you a pleasant voyage 1 * I asked, terribly 
conscious that this w'as not the kind of talk which 
might he expected between him and me at such a 
moment. 

1 think he was conscious of this also. He stood 
a moment without replying, then every line in 
his face seemed to grow set and firm, and he said 
gravely: ‘How is it that your friends here do 
not know that I have come to claim my wife, 
MaiT?* 

‘I put off telling them from time to time,* I 
replied in a low voice ; ‘ but 1 fully intended 
telling them this evening.’ 

‘ Let us go in at once,’ he said hurriedly. 

He drew my hand under hia arm, keeping it 
firmly daspod in hia own, and we went silently 
towards the cottage. Lilian was taming over the 
contents of a box in search of the brush she wanted, 
and Mrs Tipper was nodding over her knitting, 
fatigued with her day’s exertion. Neither saw us 
approach, and both looked up with astonished 
eyes when we entered the room ; and without a 


moment’s pause, Philip introduced me to them as 
his promised wife. 

‘ We have been engaged for the last ten years,* 
he aaid hurriedly, ‘and J have just been taking 
Ma^ to task for not having told you so.* 

‘Dear Mary, dear sister, when you ought to 
have known how much good it would have done 
us to know ! * said Lilian with tender reproach. 

‘Better late than never, my dear,* cheerfully put 
in dear old Mrs Tipper, eyeing me rather anxiously, 
I fancied. 

The ground seemed to he slipping from beneath 
my feet and everything whirling round. I suppose 
I was looking very white and ill, for Philip gently 
placed me on the couch, and Lilian knelt by my 
side, murmuring tender words of love, as she 
chafed my hands, whilst Mrs Tipper was bending 
anxiously over me with smelling-salts, &c. But 
I shook my head, and tried to smile into their 
anxious faces, as 1 said : ‘ I am not given to 
fainting, you know — only a little tired.’ 

‘ The truth is, you have sacrificed yourself for 
us all this time, and it is now beginning to tell 
upon you ! * said Lilian. Turning towards Philip, 
she added : ‘ We have all needed her so much, dnd 
she has been so true a friend to us in our time of 
trouble, that she has forgotten herself, Mr Dallas.’ 

He murmured something to the effect that he 
could quite understand my doing that 
‘ But of course it will all be very different now,* 
said Lilian. ‘ It will be our turn ; and we must 
try what we can do to pay back some of the debt 
we owe to her. — Now, don’t look fierce, Mary; it’s 
not the least use, for petted you will liave to be.* 
‘Then I am afraid fierce I shall remain,* I 
replied, trying to speak lightly, 

‘That is more like yourself, dear. You are 
feeling better now, are you not ?’ asked Lilian. 

‘ 0 yes, (juite well ; only a little tired from 
walking farther than I need have done,* was my 
reply. 

‘ To think of my talking “ Mary ” to you all day 
without knowing you were more than friends ! ' 
said Lilian, looking up smilingly into Philip’s 
face. ‘ I know now why you bore the waiting so 
patiently, and w'hy we got on so well together. — I 
felt at home with Mr Dallas at once, Mary. 1 
think we both felt that we two ought to be friends. 
— Did we not ? ’ 

He bowed assent. 

‘ And you must please try to like me more than 
an ordinary friend, Mr Dallas, or 1 shall be jealous. 
Mary is my sister, you know, or at least you will 
know by-and-by ; and we cannot be separated for 
very long ; so you must be considerate.* 

‘Philip knows more about you than yon do 
about him, Lilian,’ 1 put in. 

‘ I am glad he knows about me, of course, Mary ; 
but it will take a little time to quite forgive your 
reticence about him. — Will it not, auntie i* 

‘ Auntie ’ thought that forgiveness might just as 
well come soon as late, in her simple placid way. 
Then, to my great relief, a diversion was caused by 
tea being brought in. If Philip had not won the 
heart of bis dear little hostess before, he would 
have won it now by his hearty apprecii^n of the 
good things set before him. I quite understood 
why, for the first time since Becky had been at the 
I cottage, her mistress had some cause to complain 
I of her awkwardness. Becky’s wWe attention was 
I concentrated upon Philip ; and she placed things 
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on the table in a somewhat hap-hazard fashion, 
gazing at him the while with curious speculative 
eyes. 

Afterwards they commenced asking Philip ques- 
tions about his voyage and so forth ; and the con- 
versation became less personal. He gave us an 
amusing account of his passage, humorously describ- 
ing the peculiarities of life on board ship. Then 
as night drew on, Mrs Tipper very earnestly pressed 
the hospitalities of the cottage upon hi m. Of course 
he would be her guest — a room was already pre- 
pared, and she knew that she need not apologise to 
him for its homeliness. She had, 1 found, arranged 
to give up her own room for Ids use, and share 
Lilian s. But he explained that he was going back 
to an hotel in town, having arranged to stay there 
for the present. 

‘I am afraid,! shall very frequently trespass 
upon your kindness nevertlicdess, Mrs Ti])per. 
You will only get rid of me by giving up Mary, 
now.’ 

At which Lilian laughingly replietl, that would 
be paying too dearly for getting rid of Jdui. ‘ The 
better way would be to put up willi you, fur Mary’.'^ 
sake, and so secure you boLh.’ 

In truth, Lilian was a great deal jiiore ehecrful, 
I might say merry, than I ha<l seen Ikt for many a 
long day, in her unselfish rejoicing over my happi- 
ness. And the sweet, girlish, modest frcicdom — 1 
the freedom which is so dianielri cully opposite to j 
fastness — of her manner with Pldlip, was so plea- 
sant to witness ! It was the kind of playfulness I 
[ which is so charming in a sister towards an elder 
I brother, and which so wcdl became her. 

• When at length Philip was obliged to take his 
departure, in order to catch tin*, last iip-train from 
Gray brook, he bade me, in the matter-of-course 
way which seems so delightful in those we love : 

‘ Come out and set me on my waj’, jMary ; just as 
far as the stile, if you feel rested enough.’ 

Yes ; of course I felt rested enough. I w'cnt 
out with him into the starlit lanes, walking silently 
on by his side, happy in the belief that hia thoughts 
also were too deep for words. How could words 
express my proud humility— the deep tender joy 
— the love half-afraid of its own strength which I 
felt ! Would he ever know the heights and depths 
of my love ? Would a lifetime be long enough to 
express it ? With it all, I was conscious of a shy- 
ness and awkwardnes.s of iiianner, bom of the 
indescribable feeling which accompanies, and gives 
a tinge of pathos to, great happiness in some 
minds. What was I, to be so blessed ? What 
other women find their ideal fall short of the 
reality, as I was doing ? Noble and true as I knew 
him to be, I had not hitherto, I think, sufficiently 
appreciated the geniality of Philip’s temperament 
and his keen sense of humour. I do not know 
whether it was more noticeable in contrast with 
Robert Wentworth, who certainly impressed one 
with the idea that he was older than he was ; whilst 
Philip seemeiP younger than his age. Ilis fine 
physique too. How very handsome he was, in the 
best way, and how grandly careless about it ! The 
most cynical observer could not have detected the 
slightest trace of conceit or self-consciousness in 
his tone or bearing. In fine, his was the rare 
combination of physical and mental power. Whilst 
he possessed the gaiete de cceur almost of a boy, an 
appeal to his intellect would call forth the cool 
vigorous reasoning of a well-informed thinker. 


He had won his way to wealth by dint of intel- 
ligence, persistence, and temperate living, in a 
climate which gives some excuse for, if it does not 
foster, all kinds of excess, and returned strong in 
mind and body to reap the fruits of his labour. 
Moreover, he had not l)een tempted to continue 
accumulating wealth for its own sake, nor acquired 
the huxtering spirit which self-made men so, 
frequently do acquire. 

‘ I think I must not go any farther, Philip,* I 
said, as wc readied the stile. ' You have only to 
cross the two fields, and turn to the right when 
you get into the road — that leads direct to the 
station.’ 

For a moment he made no reply, and something, 
I hardly knew what, brought vividly back to my 
mind the remembrance of another who had stood 
there on such a night as this, silent beneath the 
stars — a remembrance which struck upon my 
liappiness as might a sudden sword-thrust upon 
an cnraplureil dreamer. 

lie gathered my hands into his own, and 
looking down into my face, said in a low 
‘ earucsi voice : ‘ There can bi*. no neccs.sity for 
delay between you and me, Mary. When wdll you 
let me take you away from here ? ’ 

‘Take me away troin liere P I repeated, rather 
startled by the suddenness of the proposal. 

‘ 1 mean, wlien will you marry me, Mary 1 ’ 

‘Wc will talk about that by-and-by,’ J replied, 
overwlielmeil with happiness again, yet afraid lest 
I might shew it more plainly ihan it is womanly 
to df) if 1 said more. 

‘ Why should there be any delay between you 
and iiK* ? I -beg of you not to make any unne- 
cessaiy delay, ]\Iary. You ought Ut have been my 
wife long ago, T "know you would prefer a quiet 
’wedding, and — afterwards — wouldn’t ytui like to 
travel a few niontlis before settling down ? Yon 
used to have a fancy for seeing some of the old 
continental towns.* 

I could only whisper that it would be very 
delightful — with him —lowering my head until my 
cheek rested upon hi.s hand. Tlien to keep ray 
reeling .senses firm, 1 looked up into his face and 
made a little attempt at a jest about his not know- 
ing mo when first we met. 

‘ Ordy for a second,’ he replied. And even in 
that light I could see that his colour was height- 
ened. He looked pained too ; and I certainly 
had not meant to pain him. Amongst my fail- 
ings wiis not that of the desire to be always trying 
little wiles to test those J love, as we women 
are sometimes accused of doing, I had used the 
words solely in jest and to steady myself. 

‘ Only for a second,’ he repeated ; adding gently, 
‘and wc will soon have you blooming again, 
Mary.’ 

Blooming again ! I caught in my breath with a 
little half-sob. Then making a strong effort, telling 
mvself that 1 must and would behave better than 
a love-sick hysterical girl, I lightly replied : ‘ What 
if my blooming days are over, Philip? ’ 

He bent lower down, to get a better look into 
my face, as he said : * Nonsense ! What makes you 
talk in that strain ? It is not fair to mo.’ Then he 
added more gravely : ‘ You have always told me 
that your friends here are real ones, Mary ; and 
they seem to be very much attached to you. It 
was very pleasant to hear them talk of you in 
your absence.’ 
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‘They are eveiything and more than I have 
described them to be, Philip. Mrs iTipper has 
been like a dear old mother to me ; and Lilian — 
the best and truest thing I can say about Lilian is, 
that she is what she looks. No one could bo mis- 
taken about Lilian. Hers is the kind of loveliness 
which takes its expression from the mind.* 

‘Yes; it is just that. The fellow who could 
not appreciate her deserves to lose her.* I had 
given him an account of Lilian's troubles in my 
letters ; indeed he was well acquainted with all 
that was connected with my life at Fairview. ‘ I 
only regret that I was not in England at the time. 
I suppose it is too late now for * 

‘ It is too late for any kind of intervention now ; 
but if vengeance is in your thoughts, you may rest 
content. It will be, I think, quite punishment 
enough to be the husband of the girl he has married, 
with the remembrance of Lilian. He certainly 
loved Lilian.* 

‘ Ah, that is something ! When were they 
married ? * 

‘ About three weeks ago,* I told him. And then 
we got talking over the Farrar history, until the 
chiming of ii distant clock reminded us lliat he 
had but twenty minutes in which to reacli the 
railway station, in order to catch the last up- 
train. 

‘ I shall do it ! ' he ejaculated ; and with a part- 
ing wtu’d and hurried kiss he vaulted over the 
stile, and ran across the field, turning once on 
the way to wave his hand to me. 
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Before the days of steam-.>>hips it would iiave 
been almost if not quite impracticable to lay ocean 
cables ; for in order to do so with accuracy and 
success, it is necessary to be independent of wind 
and weather as far as possible, Tlie course and 
speed of the ship must be under the control of the 
navigator, not at the mercy of the winds and 
currents, so that lie may ecoiioriiise cable, and 
prevent undue strain iqion it as the depth varies. 
Then too it is necessary that tlie ship should 
answ'er swiftly and surely to his will ; that she 
should vary her speed, stop, )i turn round, as 
lU'omptly as he desires. 'I’lio telegraph- ship is 
the helot of her cargo, and should be couqOetely 
subservient to the work of laying tlu*. *abie A 
well-found steam-ship answers all re<pLiircmcnts. 
Up till a few years ago no specially built tclegrai>h- 
ship existed. The majority of cables have been 
laid from ordinary iron screw-steamers, fitted with 
tanks to contain the cable and paying-out gear, 
llecently, however, the steam-ships Hooper and 
Faraday (the first belonging to Mtjssrs Hooper, 
the other to Messrs Siemens) were specially con- 
structed as telegraph-ships for their respective 
owners. These vessels are very much on a par 
ill size and carrying capacity. The Faraday is a 
ship of five thousand tons burden, and capable of 
carrying fifteen hundred miles of main or deep- 
sea cable. She is fitted with screws both fore and 
aft, BO that her motion can bo reversed without 
turning her in the w^ater. She can thus, without 
changing her position, begin hauling in a cable 
which she had previously been paying out. Both 
of these ships are fitted with three large iron 


water-tight tanks for containing the cable — one 
fore, one amidships, and one aft. The depth of 
these tanks varies from thirty to forty-five feet, and 
they are upwards of fifty feet in diameter. The 
Hooper has laid the Brazilian coast cables, and 
the Faraday the Direct United States Atlantic 
cable. Besides the tanks ibr holding the cable, 
the only other peculiarities of a cable-ship, as 
distinct from other steamers, are tlie heavy deck 
machinery for paying out the cable and for pick- 
ing it up if necessary ; the electrical testing-room ; 
and the stock of large iron buoys she carries lashed 
to her gunwales for use in laying. 

The cable-ship having been moored alongside 
the w-orks where the cable is stored, shipment 
begins. ^ The cable presents three aspects of in- 
creasing thickness, namely the shore-end, inter- 
mediate, and main ; and thus graduated it is payed 
out of the tanks in the w'orks into the tanks of the 
ship. AVlieii all is aboard, the tanks are filled with 
salt-water till the ca)>le is soaked, and the ship 
puts to sea. 

During her voyage to the place from which she 
is to start laying, electrical testa are taken daily 
of the cables on board, to see that they continue 
sound, and the machinery for laying is got ready. 
The souls on board may be divided into three 
classes. The engineers^ or those in charge of the 
mechanical work of the laying, and their helps 
‘ the cable-hands,* who do the rough work in the 
tanks and on deck, or in putting out buoys from 
the ship. The electricians^ or those in charge of 
the electrical work of the laying, whose duty it is 
to see that the cable is all right electrically. The 
navigators, or those in charge of the sailing of the 
ship, including captain, officers, and seamen. The 
engincer-in-chief is generally the head of the 
entire expedition ; he requires reports from the 
chief electrician, and instructs the captain where 
to put the ship. 

Before laying a submarine cable between the 
proposed places it is extremely important to take 
soundings and otlierwise survey the ocean, so as to 
determine the exact route the cable should take. 
A cable is too costly to be flung away anywhere 
on the sea-bottom, and the sea-bottom is some- 
times of a very unfavourable character. It may 
bo. saiil that too little attention has hitherto been 
paid to this point in cablc-Zayiiigr. Expensive 
cables have been manufactured at home, with 
their relative lengths of shore-end, intermediate, 
and main dct,ermiiied by formula or usage, and 
then hid away in seas whose character had been 
largely taken "for granted ; the consequence being 
that weighty and very costly shore-end has been 
dei>osited in mud soJt as butter where it wmuld 
be out of harm's way ; while unprotected main 
has been laid along the jagged surface of coral 
reefs. The depth and nature of tlie bottom, the 
strength ami direction of currents, the tempe- 
rature at the bottom, should. all be ascertained 
beforehand by a special ship appointed to survey 
the T)roposcd track of the cable! The best route 
for tlie cable is then laid down on the charts, as a 
guide to the navigator and engineers engaged in 
the laying. 

Great improvements have recently been made 
in the method of taking deep-sea soundings. The 
ordinary plan is to carry the lead-line (a strong 
line or small rope of fine tanned Manilla yarn) 
iroxn the stern along the ship's side to the bows, 
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and there drop the lead into the sea. Ab it sinks 
the rope runs out off the dram on which it is 
coiled, and when the lead strikes bottom the run- 
ning ceases. The introduction of fine steel piano- 
forte-wire for the rope, by Sir William Thomson, 
is a great improvement upon this clumsy method. 
The wire sinks quickly through the water, and is 
pulled in again with a veiy great saving of time 
and labour. But the most ingenious of all con- 
trivances for finding the depth of the sea is 
Siemen^s Bathometer, a very recent invention. 
The bathometer simply stands in the captain’s 
cabin like a barometer, and indicates the depth of 
the sea over which the ship is passing, just as a 
barometer indicates the height of the atmosphere 
above. The action of this ingenious contrivance 
depends on the attraction of the earth on a column 
of mercury. Tills attraction is proportional to the 
earth’s density, » and the relative distance of its 
crust from the mercuiy column. Earth being 
denser than water, exercises a greater downward 
attraction on the mercury. If tlien there are say 
a hundred fathoms of water just under the mer- 
cury instead of a hundred iathonis of earth or 
rock, there will be less downward attraction on it. 
Taking advantage of this law, the mercury column 
is adjusted so as to indicate the power of the attrac- 
tion and give the depth of water it coiTcsponds to. 

Arrived at the place from which the cable is to 
be laid, the first thing done is the laying of the 
fihore-end^ from the ship at her anchorage to the 
^ble-but on the beach. The cable-hut is generally 
a small erection of galvanised iron or stone and 
lime to contain the end of the cable and a few 
instruments. Cables are never if possible landed 
in harbours, or where there is danger from 
anchors. A suitable retired cove is generally 
selected, not far distant from the town where the 
telegraph oifice is, and a sliort land-line connects 
the end of the Cable to the office. In the cable- 
hut the land-line and cable meet and are connected 
toother. 

The distance from the ship to the cable-hut is 
accurately measured by the snip’s boats or steam- 
launch, so as to fix the amount of shore-end neces- 
sary to reach the shore. This is then coile<l in a 
fiat barge or raft, and payed out by hand as the 
launch tugs the raft ashore. When the water 
becomes too shallow for the raft to float, the men 
jump into the water and drag the heavy end 
ashore. A trench has been cut in the beach up 
to the cable- hut, and into this the end is laid. In 
a few moments a test from the cable-hut to the 
ship announces tliat the shore-end is successfully 
fixed. 

Everything is now ready for the ship to begin 
paying out The anchor lias been got up ; the 
paying-out gear is all in working order ; the men 
are all at their appointed places. The cable is 
being held fast at the ship’s stem, and the running 
out by its own weight is prevented. But directly 
all are aboard again, the word is given, the screw 
revolves, the cable is let go at the stern, and the 
real work of paying out liegins. 

The cable passes from the tank to the stem of 
the ship, and from thence to the bottom of the sea. 
The weight of that part which hangs in the water 
between the ship and the bottom imlls it out 
of the ship as the latter moves along. If the 
ship were stationary, still the cable would run out, 
but then it would simplyf coil or kink itself up on 


the bottom. The object is, however, to lay it 
evenly along the bottom, neither too tight nor too 
slack, BO as at once to economise cable, and to 
allow of its being easily hooked and hauled up 
again from the bottom without breaking from over- 
tightness. The speed of the ship has therefore to 
be adjusted to the rate at which the cable runs 
out. It should be a little under the rate of the 
paying out, so that there is a slight excess of cable 
for the distance travelled over. Now the rate at 
which the cable runs out from the ship is greater, 
the greater the depth ; tlierefore the speed of the 
sliip must be varied as the depth changes. The 
rate at which the cable runs out, however, is not 
entirely dependent on the depth. It can be con- 
trolled on board by mechanisuL The cable can 
be held back against the force pulling it over- 
board. But there is a limit to the extent to which 
it may be held back, and the tension on it must 
not be so great as to overstrain it. It is necessary, 
therefore, to know wiiat tension there is on the 
cable at any time. To achieve this, two apparatus 
are used : the friction brake (for holding the cable 
back) and the dynamometer (for indicating its 
tension). 

The cable is made to run cleanly out of tlie 
tank by being allowed to escape through a funnel- 
shaped iron framework called a ‘ crinoline.' This 
I prevents it from lashing about or flying off as the 
' ship rolls. It then passes over pulleys to the 
paying-out drum, round which it is passed several 
1 times. Tlie paying-out drum is controlled by an 
Appold's friction brake, which is simply a belt 
or strap of iron with blocks of wood studded to it 
clasping the periphery of the drum and restraining 
its revolution by the friction of the^wooden blocks. 
The tighter the belt is made to clasp the drum, the 
greater the friction on the drum, and the greater 
the force required to make it revolve. After 
passing several times round the drum, so as to 
get a good hold of it, the cable passes through 
the dynamometer to the sheave or grooved pulley 
projecting from the stem, and from thence it 
passes to the water. The dynamometer is simply 
a ‘jockey pulley’ riding on the cable ; that is 
to say the cable is made to support a pulley 
of a certain weight ; and according as the tension 
on the cable, due to tho weight of cable in the 
water, is greater or less, so will the weight of this 
jockey pulley supported by the cable cause the 
cable "to bend less or more. Altliough this jockey 
pulley is the essential part of the dynamometer, 
there are three pulleys altogether, two fixed pulleys 
at the same level, wjtli the riding pulley between. 
The cable passes over both the fixed pulleys and 
wider the riding pulley. The weiglit of the latter 
bends the cable into a Y shape ; and as explained 
above, the depth of this V is greater as the tension 
on the cable is less. In short the tension of the 
cable can be told from the depth of the V, which is 
therefore graduated into a scale of tensions. 

By regulating the friction on the brake the coble 
can be held back, under restrictions of tension 
indicated by the dynamometer, and Uie speed of 
tlie ship adjusted to give the proper percentage 
of slack. Sixteen per cent, for a depth of two 
thousand fathoms is a usual allowance. The slack 
should vary with the depth, because of the jmssi- 
bility of having to hook the cable and raise it up 
from the bottom to the surface to repair it^ The 
revolutions of the drum, the tension on the cable, 
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the number of toms of the ship's screw, are con- 
stantly observed night and day as Uie laying goes 
on. 

In the elecV[ical testing-room the same watchful 
activity prevails. A continuous test is kept ap- ! 
plied to the cable, to see that its insulating power 
keeps steady; in other words, to detect anjr ‘ fault’ 
that may occur in the cable whicH is being laid. 
This is done by charging the cable throughout, | 
from the end on board the ship to the end left 
behind in the cable-hut, with a current of electri- 
city, and observing on a galvanometer (an instru- 
ment described in a recent paper) the amount of 
electricity which leaks through the gutta-percha 
from the copper wire inside to the sea- water out- 
side. To shew that the copper wire too keeps con- 
tinuous from ship to shore, a pulse of electricity 
is sent along the cable at stated intervals, usually 
every five minutes. This is cither sent Irom the 
ship to tlm cable-hut, or from the cable-hut to the 
ship by the electricians IH't on duty there. The 
resistance too of the copper conductor is regularly 
taken at times, to see whether the conductor 
remains intact ; for the pulse test only shews that 
it is continuous, and would not shew, for instance, 
that it had been half broken througli. 

The navigators of tlie ship are meanwhile as 
busy as the rest on board. It is important to 
keep the ship as nearly as possible up to the pre- 
scribed course marked on the chart, and in any case 
to determine accurately her place whatever it may 
l>e, so that the precise position of the cable on the 
bottom may be known, in order to facilitate future 
repairs, if necessary. Observations of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies arc therefore made as often 
as feasible, and the navigation of the ship very 
carefully attended to. 

If a fault should be reported from the testing- 
room, the engines are at once reversed and the 
ship stopped. The length of cable being payed 
out is cut in two within the ship, and that section 
still on board is tested first. If the fault is found 
to be there, a new length of cable i.s jointed 
on to the section in the sea, and the laying is 
again proceeded with. If, however, tlic fault is 
in the section already laid, special tests must 
be applied to locate the fault. If it should be 
proved to be but a few miles from the ship, 
she is ‘put about;’ the end of the section is 
taken to the bows, wliere the picking-up gear is 
situated, and the cable is hauled in slowly from the 
sea by the help of a steam-winch, the ship going 
slowly back the way she has come as the cable 
comes on board. This goes on until the fault is 
reached and cut out. If the fault should be 
proved to be twenty or more miles away, the end 
of the cable is buoyed, and the ship nrocceds 
backward to the locality of the fault, lierc she 
grapples for the cable, hooks it, and draws it up to 
tlie surface, wdiere it is cut and the two parts tested 
separately. The flaw is then cut out of the faulty 
part and the cable made good. She then returns 
to her buoy, picks up the end there, joints on the 
cable on board to be paid out, and continues her 
voyage. 

Arrived at her destination, the shore-end there 
is landed to its cable-hut. A test taken from 
there and signals exchanged between the two 
cable- huts proclaim the completion of her work. 
It only remains to test the cable daily for a speci- 
fied period, generally thirty days ; and if during 
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this trial time it remains good and sound, it passes 
into the hands of the Company for whose use it has 
been laid, and is then employed^ for regular traffic 
and public benefit In a concluding artiole we 
will describe the working of submarine cables. 

THE ROMANCE OF A LODGING. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IL 

‘Well, Fred, what will you say to all my sermons 
on extravagance, when I tell you that I have 
actually taken the landlady’s first-fioor rooms for 
a month ; and that without any view to your 
advantage, which has hitherto actuated my move- 
ments? You will say it is only a preliminary step 
to my employing the artist— who by the way is 
not an artist alter all — to take my portrait 1 ’ 

Thus did Mrs Arlington announce her plans 
next morning at breakfast to Fred, who offered no 
remonstrance. It was enough for him that she 
chose to do it ; he was too well siiiisficd and 
accustomed to her guidance and good sense not to 
fall in readily with everything she did, as the best 
possible that could be done ; and so he assented 
without a remark, 

‘You don’t scold me, Fred! I expected your 
reproaches ; but they will come later ; you are too 
engrossed at the present moment with the pros- 
pect of the examination before you to-day ; but I 
have no fear for you ; so have none for yourself.* 

‘ What will you do while I am away V 
‘ Stay where I am ; study the pictures ; read the 
backs of all the books through the glass doors of 
the bookcase ; and think what a churl the owner 
is to have locked them up. And this amusement 
over, I shall go in search of a piano ; we cannot 
live for a whole month without one ; can we ? So 
I shall order it to be sent on Wednesday morning 
to our new quarters.’ 

‘Suppose the “gentleman” unlocks his, and sets 
up an opposition tune ; the jumble of melodies will 
be the reverse of harmonious.’ 

‘ Possibly ; but then, you phlegmatic youngster, 
you wouldn’t keep me without such a resource, for 
feai of an occasional discord! Let us hope the 
gentleman in question will give place to the ladies, 
and he amiable enough to listeu without creating 
a discord ; or he may decamp altogether, if he does 
not approve of our performances.’ 

‘ But tell me what has put it into your head to 
stay a whole month in London? I thought you 
said we had only funds for a week.’ 

‘ Well, my dear boy, it is just this : I have been 
thinking that wo may as well wait and hear the 
issue of the examination ; as in the event of your 
being among the successful candidates, of which I 
have very little doubt, you would be ready to to 
to Sandhurst without having to incur the doulde 
expense of the journey home and back again. 
Besides, I sliould like to see the last of you before ^ 
I sink into my future oblivion,, with no further 
call ill the world upon my time and attention 
beyond writing to you.’ 

* What nonsense you can talk, mother, when you 
once begin 1 I suppose you expect me to believe^ 
you are one of the sort that is allowed to go into 
oblivion. 1 bet you ten to one some fellow will 
be wanting to Vuarry you when 1 am at college P * 
‘Hush, Fred!’ ehe said, with a solemnity of 
manner she well knew how to assume, that 
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effectually (quenched any conversation the subject 
of which she did not approve. ‘ It is time you 
started.* 

^ Forgive me ; and good-bye/ he said, with a 
smile, iiB he prepared to go. 

Wishing him ‘ God-speed,’ she saw him depart, 
and then rung for the landlady. 

‘ There is no difficulty, I hope, about the rooms 
she asked. 

‘ None whatever, ma’etm. I *ve told the lady ; 
and they leave to-night.* 

‘ Thank you. I wished to know positively before 
I ordered a piano. I suppose there is no objection 
to my having one, since there is another in the 
house?* 

‘ None whatever, ma’am. Leastways Mr Mere- 
dith is mostly playing and singing when he isn’t 
reading or painting, or at his meals ; so that I am 
well accustomed , to the sound by this time. I 
like it when he plays lively music. But dear me, 
ma’am ! there are times when his spirits fire low', 
or so I take it to be, and then he plays such dreary 
doleful tunes, it is for all the world as bad as the 
Old Hundred on them barrel-organs.* 

^ He is not married, then ? * 

* 0 my ! no ; not he ; nor never likely to be,’ 
she exclaimed, repudiating the idea of losing her 
lucrative lodger under such unfortunate circum- 
stances. ‘His man James says as how he once 
painted that there lovely faced young creature to 
remind him that women were one and all as 

false as I wouldn’t like to offend your ears, 

ma’am, by naming the unholy gentleman as he 
likens them to ; which I took to be no great com- 
pliment to myself, seeing 1 am a W’oman as w’as 
never false to none, which is saying a good deal, 
seeing how selfish and tiresome men are, as a rule, 
that it needs us women to be born saints and angels 
to put up with them.* 

‘I am afraid I can’t quite agree with you tliere/ 
said Mrs Arlington, smiling. ‘ 1 rather think we 
give as much trouble as w^e get, and a little more 
sometimes.’ 

Wednesday morning saw her installed in the 
rooms above, which she busied licrself in arranging 
tastefully, with a view to making their lengthened 
sojourn comfortable. Towards evening the piano 
came, and she was just about to try it, wdien an 
unusual bustle bclow-stairs announced the arrival 
of the gentleman, Mr Meredith, lie was evidently 
a person of consideration in the eyes of the house- 
hold ; such hurrying to and fro and up and down 
to have everything as he would like, had not before 
been experienced, 

‘ Glad to see you home, sir,* said Mrs Griffiths, 
courtesy ing, and beaming w’ith pleasure. 

‘ Thank you. Have the rooms been occupied ?* 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I should say you ought rather to be sorry I 
have come, then.* 

‘ Not at all, sir. I ’ve been able to accommodate 
the lady up-stairs ; and right glad I w'as tliat she 
came wdicu she did, J'or she has got no troublesome 
, hussy of a maid to come bothering about my 
"-kitchen.* 

‘ The same old story, Mrs Griffiths ! * he remarked, 
as he smiled pleasantly at her inability to hide her 
ruling mania ; ‘ and now please let me have dinner 
as soon as you can, as i have an engagement this 

eveniiig.’ 


He walked round the room, placing his desk and 
other articles he had brought with him in order ; 
examined his pictures, to see that they had not 
undergone ruthless treatment at 4ie hands of 
deputy-lodgers during his absence. After looking 
at them all he paused opposite the portrait of the 
young girl, and exclaimed mentally : ‘ Yes, there 
you are still, heartless mocker I just as you looked i 
w^hen you defied me and flung back my love in ^ 
sconi. And yet— and yet— perhaps had I but 
been a little gentler, I might have softened you ! * 
he cried in remorseful thought as he turned away ; 
and the look of genuine regret he wore shewed 
huw <lecp had been the wound that had the power 
still to call up a thrill of pain. ‘Yes, I tried 
to break her ])roud spirit and make it subservient 
to mine, and I broke ray heart instead ! She was 
but young ; I ought to have known better ; but I 
was liard am I determined, and could brook no 
o])positiun to my will. 1 had studied life, and 
cstaldished my views oirmost points, until I grew 
intolerant— a disease natural to culture as well as 
creed — and could ill bear to have my opinion 
(juestioiied, especially by those who aspired to my 
friendship or affection : it interfered with my 
visions of harmony. Harmony ! It was but a 
monolonous dreary unison I was cultivating, to 
foster my intense self-love. Bitter delusion ! And 
from her, above all others, 1 demanded a slavish 
bending of her will to mine. I was jealous of her 
possessing an individuality or free right of being 
or thought ai):irt from me. I was not content 
with her affection ; J wanted her blind worship. 
No w'onder her proud spirit revolted at such a 
prospect of bondage, and flung me and my love 
far from me. She was wise and right, and I was 
too headstrong to humble myself to sue for her 
forgiveness, or seek to win her by a nobler course, 
^ly heart was a flint, which it needed her loss to 
soften, for I have never seen another like my 
darling I Yes, my poor girl, I was unjust and 
cruel, and Providence was kind to you in rousing 
you to resist ! * 

In .such a strain did his thoughts run, as he 
sat waiting for dinner, of which he partook in no 
very elated mood. 'When the spirit wanders in 
the sad lone land of irreparable regret, and sur- 
veys with the light of experience how diff(*reiit all 
mufht have been, bad our hearts and wills been 
differently tuned to action, it is then our foot- 
steps linger, painfully borne down by a weighty 
well nigh fatal to that courage which bids us bury 
our dead out of sight, and wander no more amid 
the graves of the past, but live afresh in the 
light of a new and better day, with high hope and 
stern resolve. 

►Something of this he had done, but not all, for 
the torment of self-reproach was at times power- 
ful to waste liis endeavours in fruitless action 
or torpid reverie. He was about to sink into the 
latter at the close of dinner, as, left alone with hi& 
cofice and cigar, he sat meditating on the past 
which he had invoked, when he was startled by 
the sound of music and the strains of a melody 
Avhich seemed to float to him across the distant 
years, and reawaken his heart’s sweetest and 
bitterest memories. Ah ! how well he remembered 
it. It was one ho had written and composed for 
her of w'hom he had been thinking; and when 
she sang it to him, he could scarce restrain his 
tears ; but there came a little ‘ ril't within the 
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lute' one day, that soon ‘made all the music 
mute.' Some sli^dit alteration that she had asked 
lor, jarred upon his sense of its perfection— and 
his own — and he refused half haughtily, which she 
resented ; words succeeded words, until that was 
said which could never he forgiven or undone ; 
and then she asked to have her freedom hack, 
and he gave it : yes, he gave it ! and had never 
seen or heard of her after, until now— he hears 
the echo of the melody; hut the voice — ‘Can that 
voice be hers?' he cries passionately. Starting 
up in his chair he listens, with every nerve vibrat- 
ing to the sound, until it is finished. ‘ My own 
song ! ' he exclaims aloud ; and then lie rings the 
hell nervously and summons tlie landlady. ‘ Who 
is your new lodger ? ’ he inquires with assumed 
calmness. 

‘ Mrs Arlington, sir.' 

‘ Arlington 1 Arlington 1 ’ he mutters. ‘ Never 
heard of hpr. What is she like ? * 

‘A tall sweet-looking lady, sir : I was that taken 
with 1 hadn’t it in my heart to turn her from the 
door the night she come here ; so I gave her your 
rooms for a couple of days, for her sou and 
herself.' 

‘Son,! did you say ? How old ? ’ 

‘ About sixteen, 1 should reckon : he has come 
up for his examinations.’ 

‘ No ; it is not she,’ he thought sadly ; ‘ she 
could never have had a son so old. But it may 
he some friend of hers. Jlow else came she by that 
song, I must find out. — Thank you, Mrs (Trilfiths,' 
he said aloud ; ‘ you did quite right to let the 
rooms ; and since she is such a i'avourihi with you, 
you are welcome to the newsjjapcrs fur her. 'P(*r- 
haps you had better take tliem to her every day 
with my compliments.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir ; I am sure you are most kind ; 
and 1 ’ll tell her what you say.* 

‘I never will hclieve, ma’am, half as these good 
gentlemen say who profess so loud against womeu- 
kind. Here ^Ir Meredith down-stairs^ as James 
says swears against a ])etticuat even if he secs it 
hanging in a shop-window, which is most nnfccl- 
ing-hke, to say llic least of it — here’s he hctMi a 
begging 1 ’ll bring you the newspapers every day, j 
with his compliments !’ | 

‘ Indeed ! That is very thoughtful of liini,’ said | 
!Mrs Arlington, smiling at her landlady’s enthusi- 
astic sense of victory. ‘ Pray give him luy compli- 
ments, and say how very much obliged 1 leel. 
What did you tell me liis name was ? ’ 

‘ Meredith, ma’am.’ - 

‘ Of what family, do you know ? ’ 

‘ That *5 more than 1 can say, Jiia’am. families, 
to my mind, is like flowers— a great lot all alike, 
hut divided into so many branches, it were always 
a puzzle 1 stopped at. 1 cull a jiiiik a pink, and 
a carnation a carnation ; though the gardener w'here 
I lived in service could tell you tlicy were different 
branches of one family', with a long Latin name, 
as I never could see not the least hit of good to 
remember. So I just follow the saiiie phiu with 
families, call them by the names as they hold at 
birth and baptism ; and I only know my gentle- 
man by the lah(3l on his box : “ Mr Firniuri Mere- 
dith.” But if you were pleased to wish to know, 
I *11 ask his man James.’ 

‘Not on any account,' said Mrs Arlington ; ‘ I 
am not in the least curious ; 1 merely asked for 


asking’s sake. Give my compliments and thanks, 
nothing more.' 

The nevyspapers paid their regular daily visit for 8 
week, during which time Mrs Arlington never once 
touched the piano when she knew that Mr Meredith 
was at home ; although he had purposely remained 
indoors, hoping he might again hear the song 
which so roused his memory on the evening of his 
arrival; hut after seven nights of wailing and 
disappointment, and ineffectual efforts to catch a 
glimpse of the lady, who did not go out once 
during that tim(*, he grew so restless and impatient, 
that in desperation he summoned the landlady 
once more to his assistance. 

‘ Well, Mrs (jiifliths, is your lodger gone or 
dead I She is a very silent person.’ 

‘O dear, no, sir,’ said the landlady, smiling. 
‘She took the rooms for a mouth, certain ; but she’s 
been suffering from a cold ; and the young gentle- 
man has been away most days at his examinations ; 
hut he’s that quiet you’d "never know lie was in 
the house hut for his hoots.’ 

‘Had she any visitors the first evening I 
arrived ? ' 

‘None, sir. She hasn’t told any of her friends, 
I imagiii(‘, that she is here ; as it is not to he sup- 
pose<l as how such a well-to-do lady as she seems 
is without a whole score of friends, as would keep 
me busy at the door if they only knew where she 
was.’ 

‘Do you think she objects to visitors then?' 

‘ How can I say, sir ? Were you pleased to wish 
to call /’ slie inquired somewhat slily. ‘I’ll speak 
to the lady, and find out if it would be agreeable, 
if yon like, sir I ’ • 

‘ Please yourself about that,’ he returned with 
feigned indilfereuce. ‘ If I can be of any service 
to her or lier son, beyond the newspapers, 1 shall 
he happy to call.’ 

‘ Vou are very good, sir, I am sure, and I’ll tell 
her. She was niu&t grateful for the newspapers.' 

With a glow of triumph on her face, Mrs Griffiths 
next morning appeared before Mrs Arlington. It 
was now her settled conviction that her theories 
concerning the unreality of the enmity of certain 
men for women was as ‘ true as gospel,' to use her 
own phrase ; aiul as there is nothing dearer to 
human nature, from tlie deepest philosopher even 
to a spcciihiting landlady, than to feel that they have 
hit upon an iil fallible vein of truth, her rejoicing 
was very natural. 

She had been planning all tluj way up the stairs 
how she might best introduce such a delicate topic 
with due acceptance, for Mrs Arlington was a lady, 
she felt, who was not to ho taken liberties with ; 
hut impulse overruled discretion, and she hurst out 
plumply with the question : ‘ Would you please 
to like the gentleman to call ? I think, ma'am, 
for all he feigns to hate us, he’s about dying to 
come up.’ « , 

Mrs Arlington fairly laughed, aloud at the 
partnership in the compliment assumed by her 
good-natured landlady. ‘ What do you say, Fred V 
she inquired, appealing to her son, as though 
declining the matter for herself. 

‘By all means have him up. We should he 
Goths to accept his papers, and say “ No, thank 
you,” to himself.’ 

‘You can tell him then, Mrs Griffiths, that we 
shall he happy to see him this afternoon.' 
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* You will, you mean,’ said FreA * You know I 
promised Oathcart to go out with him, at yester- 
day’s exam., and spend the afternoon upon the 
Serpentine, after our week’s fag.* 

‘ Very well ; then I will receive him. Tant mie^tx, 
lean judge if he is likely to prove a desirable 
friend for you, FreA* 

With the afternoon came Mr Meredith’s servant 
with his master’s card, requesting to know if Mrs 
Arlington could receive him. 

Having granted the permission, her face be- 
trayed unwonted agitation, which it required all 
her nerve to control before the door opened and 
he entered. He had advanced half-way up the 
room to where she stood waiting to receive him, 
when their eyes met, and flashed one mutual heart- 
stirring glance of recognition, which she was the 
bravest to bear, as he started exclaiming : * Gertrude 
Bancroft ! ’ » 

‘Firman Meredith !’ she cried, but with calm- 
ness, for she at least was in a measure tlie more 
prepared of the two. They shook hands ; nay more ; 
they met as we meet the loved and inournod, after ; 
years of parting ; and then she whisi»ered, as slic j 
held his hand : ‘ 1 am Gertrude, but not the j 
proud, soulless, imperious girl whobe portrait you i 
nave so faithfully preserved. 1 am now Gertrude - 
Arlington, whose life, I hope, has not been alto- 
gether spent in vain. And yet ni’ue was not the 
whole wrong ; was it Finnan 1 ’ 

‘No ; my poor girl ; God knows it was not. To 
myself alone I take all blame.’ 

‘ Nay ; I cannot allow that.’ 

‘But it is the truth all the same,’ he sighed. 

‘ Had you yielded to my will, I might have slain 
you with my cruel stony heart ; when you resisted, 
as you must have done, matters might have ended j 
I know not how. Indeed, 1 might have destroyed 
you, as surely as he wlio takes weapon of steel or 
drops of poison to rid himself of her of whom he 
has wearied / A merciful God saved you from such 
a fate, and me from the worse one of causing it.’ 

‘You judge yourself too harshly, Firman; I 
have no such tliouglit about you.’ i 

‘Not so, Gertrude, believe me. There are : 
many gohe to their rest who, if they could return, • 
would tell you “ he speaks truly : ” poor .souls, - 
who have gone to their graves thanking God for ; 
their release from a life which left them nothing I 
to hope for but death ! ’ 

‘Then, Firman, there is nothing to regret be- 
tween us ; for acros.s the gulf of preciou.s years, 
wherein we have each learned so much, we can 
clasp hands faithfully as truest fricnd.s. May 1 tell 
you, it was for this I remained ; for I recognised 
the sting I had left in your heart when I saw the 
pencil s£?tch of the portrait you had made ; and 1 
thought that if we could meet once more, and 
leave happier itnj^ressions than those remaining, it 
would be wise and right to thus overcome piist evil 
with future good. ^ A^d now once more you are 
my friend ; are you not ?’ 

‘ And nothing more ! Ah, Gertrude, have you 
no dearer name to promise me, after all these 
years of sorrow and loneliness without you?’ he 
plcadeA 

‘ Yes ; my whole life shall be yours, if you think 
I (an m^e yon happy,’ she murmured ; ‘ but not 
unless — ^have no misgivings, Firman.’ 

‘ Happy I That is a poor word to express the 
intensity of my gratitude for this meeting, and 


your promise that we shall never part again. Oh ! 
1 too have a post to repair, of which 1 hope your 
future life . may be the witness ! You are my 
Gertrude ; and yet, now I look well at you, you 
are not mine, for your face has altereA and wears 
a softened look, different from the old Gertrude. 

‘Let us forget her altogether, and paint me 
afresh as I am — a woman, who fur years has 
prayed for nought else but what is born of 
a humble, tender, loving heart If you And 1 
possess it, then. Firman, our long parting has not 
been in vain. But now we have much to tell 
each other of our past lives.’ 

‘1 shall feel more interested in planning our 
future,’ he remarked, smiling. 

‘ Ah, well, whatever we may arrange about that, 
I shall consider it a point of honour not to rob Mrs 
Griiiitlis of her pet lodger ! It would be base of 
me to rcH^uile the good Samaritan by running off 
with llie ass!’ she added merrily; ‘so. we must 
keep her rooms for the^present.’ 

‘ 1 11 take the whole house, if that is all, and 
Ihen you will be obliged to stay altogether; for 
where I am, there you must be also.’ 

‘ And i leave it to you to tell Fred, my boy,’ she 
added with a pretty blush, ‘for J feel a guilty 
cheat towards him ; he has looked upon me as his 
mother, 1 may say, for so many years, I shall 
seem like a deserter.’ 

‘ Say rather you have been one, and arc now 
returning to your colours.’ 

‘ Strange to say, Fred was struck with the por- 
trait, but found no resemblance to the original.* 

‘Because you are no longer the same woiiiau ; 
the original lias gone.’ 

And thus were happily reunited for life two 
who, though severed lor a while, had been all 
along intended for each other — this was the 
Romance of the lodging. 


ROUGHING IT. 

The explorer traversing a hitherto unknown 
country, the soldier engaged in a campaign, the 
hunter, the trader, and the settler in the border- 
lands of civilisation, have every day and sometimes 
every hour to supply by their own ingenuity needs 
wliich lor us arc satislied by the simide expedient 
of sending to a well-stocked shop for what we 
require, or calling in a .^killed workman to do a 
job for us. Accustomed as we have been all our 
lives to procuring our bread and meat from the 
baker and butcher, sleeping every night in comfort- 
able bedrooms, trusting for protection to ‘ Police- 
man X’ and his brethren of the blue coat and 
helmet, and making our journey by rail at fifty 
miles an hour— we cau hardly realise the position 
of a man who is thrown on his own resources for 
food and shelter in a wild country', where perhaps 
his road lies over scorched plains or through dense 
forests. Yet if he only knows how to set about it, 
such a man can live and travel or do his work in 
comparative safety and comfort. Even on his own 
ground tlic uncivilised is inferior to the civilised 
man, for the latter has learned or can learn from 
the savage all that is most useful in a wild country, 
and can add this local knowledge to the resources 
which civilisation has placed at his command. His 
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natural physical powers are generally superior to 
those of an uncultured people, and he can supple- 
ment them by aids derived from art, . What is the 
piercing sight of an Indian or on Arab scout to the 
power of a good field-glass or telescope ? And in 
the chase or the fight the assegai or the fi.int-lock 
musket stand but a poor chance against the rifle. 
Moreover the savage knows only a few shifts or 
* dodges' peculiar to his own people; but the 
explorer has at his command at once the arts of 
civilisation and those of hundreds of uncivilised 
tribes. Ho learns from the Eskimo to traverse 
the snow on snow-shoes, or make long journeys 
with the dog- sledge ; he takes the canoe of the 
Indian, and the Malayan outrigger ; he can build 
a half-buried hut like a Tartar, or a palm-leaf 
cottage like a negro ; he learns from the Guacho to 
atop a wild-liorse with the Ijlsso ; and in the pursuit 
of game, the traditional lore of the trappers and 
hunters of every land is at his service. If he is 
strong, active, and hardy, and can use a few tools, 
he can learn in this way a hundred ‘ shifts and 
expedients,' either from oral instruction, or from 
books such as that w^hich lies before us : hViifts and 
Expedients of Camp Lifcy Travel^ and Exploration, 
By W. B. Lord, 11.A., and T. Baines, F.R.Q.S. 
Field Office. (30a.) 

We have seen other works of the same kind, but 
none so complete as this. To the ex 2 )lorer, the 
soldier, the settler, and the missionary, it wdll be 
invaluable; and even sta 3 ’^-at-home people who 
lead an active life in the country, will gather 
many valuable hints from it. To all it will be 
of interest, on account of its nuinberloss anec- 
dotes of successful struggle v/ith difficulties of 
every kind, sketches of the arts and customs of 
uncivilised man, and notes on the topography 
of many lands and the natural history of their 
winged and four-lootcd inhabitants. Here we are 
told how to set about building a boat of wood 
or skin; how to make a birch-bark canoe; how 
to repair a broken axle or wagon-wliecl ; Low to 
cross a bridgelcss river ; bow to build a but or 
pitch a tent ; to picket horses and secure camels ; 
to trap wild beasts or snare birds ; to find a dinner 
where there aic no shops, and to cook it without a 
kitchen. These are a few of the many subjects 
treated by our authors, who arc themselves veteran 
travellers and explorers, and have learned in the 
field much of the knowledge which they here 
communicate to others. 

It would seem that one of the chief difficulties 
in organising an exploring expedition is to decide 
upon the stores and provisions to be carried. If 
there is not enough of these, the party may be 
crippled far from its base of operations ; if there is 
too much, its movements will be seriously impeded 
by the necessity of transport. Much depends upon 
the nature of the country. One of the Australian 
expeditions which had to traverse districts w^here 
food of all kinds was scarce, had to carry an 
enormous amount of stores, the first item in the 
list being seventeen thousand pounds of Hour ; but 


theu the party consisted of twenty^ne men. 
Generally an explorer is in the best position who 
can start off with only one or tyro white followers, 
the rest of his party being hired natives, well need 
to the ways of the country; and we believe the 
most successful explorers have been those who, as 
far as white men are concerned, have worked 
alone or almost alone. Livingstone’s success is a 
good proof of this. Mr Lord suggests that in 
countries where riding is practicable, explorers 
should make up their minds to eat horse-fiesh occa- 
sionally, and start with a good train of pack-horses, 
each horse being shot and eaten as soon as its 
burden is disposed of. He docs not appear to 
have ever tried the plan himself ; and we fedr that 
at the end of a long march the flesh of a hard- 
worked pack-horse would be a very poor substi- 
tute for roast-beef. It is a pity that oxen cannot 
be used as pack-animals. They arc turned to a 
stranger purpose in South Africa, w^here the 
Hottentots and Kaffirs saddle and ride them ; and 
one of the authors of this book of travel tells us 
that he has more than once had a very comfortable 
ride on one of these horned steeds. 

The Tartars use dogs to carry packs ; in the far 
north they do the chief work in pulling the sledges, 
though the Laplanders chiefly use the reindeer for 
this purpose. The Eskimo sledge-dogs arc fine 
strong animals, nearly allied to the wolf; and 
Messrs Lord and Baines give some amusing hints 
about their management. The sledge-driver must 
never leave his sledge without securing it to a spear 
driven into the snow, or the dogs will perhaps start 
off of their own accord and distance all pursuit 
They are very quarrelsome ; but generally in eveiy 
team there i’s one master-dog, with a very deter- 
mined will and strong sharp teeth ; and when he 
secs the others fighting, he will dash in amongst 
tliem, and vigorously assist his master in restoring 
order. When rough ice is to be traversed, the dogs’ 
j):iws are protected by little hags or moccasins of 
hide. They are not fed till the day’s work is over; 
and great care has to be taken that each gets his 
proper share, for ‘some are so desperately artful 
and cunning that they do all in their power to 
delude their* master into a belief that instead of 
having had their full allowance, it is yei to come.' 
The Lapland sled or Icerres is liilFerent from the 
low flat Eskimo dog-sledge. It is shaped some- 
thing like a big shoe, and is drawn hy the rein- 
deer, which is used in the same way in Siberia, 
and also for riding and carrying packs. In many 
countries summer sleds are used. One of tlm 
easiest to make is formed of a forked branch, with 
pieces of wood nailed across the fork, the horse or 
mule being harnessed to the pointed end. This 
is often used by tJie settler for dragging loads of 
all kinds over level ground. 

These forked branches anjl gticks can be turned 
to an endless number of uses. Grindstones are 
mounted between them ; they form yokes for 
hanging weights over the shoulders ; nooks for 
suspending small objects in the hut or tent ; racks- 
for arms and harness. In many countries the 
native plough is formed of two forked branches 
tied together and dragged by one man, while 
another holds it down, and thus scratches a furrow 
ill the ground. The frontier settler has sometimes 
to he content with a similar contrivance, made on 
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a larger scale, of bigger branches, and drawn by a 
couple of his oxen. ^ 

Some of the architectural ‘ shifts * are very inter- 
esting, for there is a wide field for ingenuity in 
the construction of hut and boat. In the tropics, 
huts are very easily constructed by building up a 
framework of poles, branches, or bamboos, the 
sticks being not nailed but lashed together whore 
they cross ; this rough outline of walla and roof is 
then filled in with mats, bundles of rushes, or the 
broad leaves of the fan-palm. Another method is 
to build the hut of slabs ingeniously formed out of 
a very unpromising material — long reeds. A few 
sticks are cut and laid parallel to each other on 
the ground ; then across these a thick bod of reeds 
is carefully arranged ; another stick is laid on tins 
bed, exactly over each of the sticks below ; the 
projecting ends pf each pair of rods are then tied 
together ; and the solid mass of reeds thus secured 
can be raised on its lower edge and supported by 
props or by other slabs meeting it at an angle, 
much os children build houses of cards. Tn this 
way very serviceable stables and outhouses are 
often made in India. Having erGcte<l his light 
hut or pitched his tent, the traveller, if he is 
making a prolonged- halt, proceeds to furnish it. 
Planks and boxes supply seats ; and if there is a 

E ole in the centre, a serviceable table can be made 
y fixing a wagon-wheel on it about two and a 
I half feet from llie ground, the pole passing through 
the centre of the wheel, and the spokes being 
covered with a few small boards. A comfortable 
bed is easily improvised. Livingstone had a new 
one made evciy night under his own supervision. 
This was his i)lan. i’irst, lie had two straight poles 
cut, two or three inches in diameter, which were 
laid parallel to each other at a distance of two feet 
apart ; across these poles were placed short sticks, 
saplings three feet long ; and over these was laid a 
thick pile of long grass ; then came the usual 
waterproof ground sheet and the blankets. ‘Thus,' 
writes Stanley, ‘was improvised a bod fit for a 
king.’ The wagon used b}^ the colonists at the 
Cape is very like a long hut on whetds, and forms 
a very comfortable sleeping-place ; while a large 
tent can l>e nia<le by halting the wagon, driving in 
a few poles near it, and stretching the lent canvas 
from these to the wagon-roof. It 1ms been pro- 
posed too that this roof should be an inverted boat 
of waterproof canvas, which could be removed at 
pleasure and used in crossing rivers. The wagon 
is so large that this seems to be quite a practicable 
idea. 

Every explorer and traveller must carry some 
kind of a boat or canoe with liim. If he is with- 
out one, the natives will often make most extortion- 
ate demands for the hire of their own to liirn ; but 
if he has one, no matter how small, lie can bargain 
on much more equal terms. But even if no boats 
c.an be procuretl, the mere crossing of a river can 
always be effected Jjy means of rafts. These can 
be made of almost anything ; casks, boxes, planks, 
reeds, bamboos, all can be pressed into the service ; 
but we are told, it must be borne in mind ‘ that 
the cargo a raft can carry above water is always 
small, and not at all like the mountain of treasure 
invariably represented on that of Robinson Crusoe.’ 
These rafts are often constructed of very strange 
materials. On the Nile they are made of )ars, 
which are thus brought down the river to be sold 
at Cairo. On many of the African rivers they are 


made of bundles of sedge-grass ; and lying down 
on these, the hippopotamus hunters approach the 
huge beast ; the raft looking so like a natural 
accumulation that he does not attempt to get out 
of the -way till it is too late. On such a raft, made 
on a larger scale, the Swedish naturalist Lindholm 
and his assistant successfully descended one of the 
rivers that feed Lake Nganii. The voyage -vv'as a 
strange one. The raft Avas built in a quiet nook 
by throwing hundreds uf bundles of sedge across 
each other, without any other fastening than their 
natural cohesion and entanglement. On this huge 
floating mass a hut was built, and the two adven- 
turers then poled it out into the stream, and it went 
down the ciirreTit at the rate of about forty or fifty 
miles a day. Occasionally it took the ground at 
the bottom, but when a little of the grass tore off, 
it floated clear again. As the lower layers became 
sodden and prissscd together, fresh grass had to be 
cut every day and laid on top, till at last there 
Avas six feet of the raft'uiider water. Occasionally 
overhanging branclii‘.s tore off some of the grass, 
and once a large projecting trunk lay so close to 
the Avater that it ‘swept th(‘ <lccks fore and aft.’ The 
hut was destroyed, and Avitli much of its contents 
AA’as carried away into the river; but the travel- 
lers .saA^ed themselves by climbing oA^er the bough, 
and then repaired tlui damage and resumed their 
voyage. Sir Samuel Laker constructed a much 
more singular raft to cross the Albara River in 
Equatorial Africa. A bcdstiiad supported by eight 
iiillated hides formed the basis of the structure ; 
and on this Avas seeurod a large sponging bath 
three feet ciglit indies in diameter, which formed 
a dry receptacle for the amiiiunition and other 
baggage. 

One of the most remarkable features of uncivi- 
lised life is the power saA\'\ges shew of tracking men 
and beasts over immense distances. Many lra\’el- 
Jers have spoken of this as something almost 
miraculous, yet it is only the result of careful 
observation of certain Avell-known signs ; and avo 
have here belbre us a collection of very common- 
sense hints on the subject. In countries like ours 
every trace of foot-print or Avboel-track on roads and 
paths is si)ou obliterated or hopelessly confused • 
but it is otherwise in the wilderness, Avhere neither 
man nor beast can conceal Lis track. In KatFir- 
laiid, Avlien cattle are stolen, if their foot-prints are 
traced to a village, the headman is held respon- 
sible for them, unless he can shew the same track 
going out. A AVagon-track in a new country is 
})ractically indelible. ‘ More especially,' say our 
authors, ‘is this tlie case if a fire sweeps over the 
plain immediately after, or if the Avagon passes 
during or after a xirairie fire. Wc have known a 
fellow-traveller recognise in this manner the tracks 
his wagon liad made seven years hc/ore, the lines of 
chaired stumps crushed short doAvn remaining to 
indicate the passage of the wheels, though all 
other impressions had been obliterated by the 
rank annual growth of grass fully twelve feet high.’ 
Sometimes the original soil being disturbed, a new 
vegetation will spring up along the Avagon-track, 
ami thus mark out the road for miles. Even on 
hard rock a man's bare foot will leave the dust 
caked together by perspiration, so that a practised 
eye will see it ; and even if there is no track, a stone 
will be disturbed here and there, the side of the 
pebble which has long lain next the ground being 
turned up. If it is still damp, the man or beast 
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tbat turned it has passed very recently. If a 
shower of rain has fallen, the track will tell 
whether it wan made before, during, or after the 
shower ; similar indications can bo obtained from 
the dew ; and another indication of the time that 
has elapsed since a inan passed by is furnished by 
the state of the crushed grass, which will be more 
or less withered as the time is longer or shorter. 
Other indications are drawn from the direction in 
which the gruss lies ; this tells how the wind W’^as 
blowing at the time tlie grass w^iis crushed ; and 
by noting previous changes of the w’ind, one learns 
the time .'it which each part of the track was 
made. Much too can be learned from the form of 
the foot-prints. Savages generally turn their toes 
in, in walking; wiiite men turn theirs out. A 
moccasin print witli the toes turned out would 
indicate that a white man in Indian walking-gear 
had gone by ; and almost every foot h.as Ji print 
of its ow'p, which enables an experienced tracker 
to follow a single track imiongst a dozen others. 
Simil.arly the character of the print will tell 
whether tlie man who made it walked freely or 
was led by others ; wdictber he was in a burry or 
travelling slowly ; wdiethcr be. c.arried a burden ; 
and if be were sober or tipsy. A horse-track 
is equally well marked. It tells when the horse 
galloped, where he walked, when he stopped to 
feed or drink ; and a scattering of sand and gravel 
will tell wdien he was startled by any stiunge 
sight. In all this two things are needed — sharp 
sight and careful training. The elephant often 
makes a very curious track as he w’alks ; if he 
suspects danger, he scents the ground with the tip 
of lii.s trunk, and this makes a well-marked ser- 
pentine line ill the dust. Elephants li.ave changed 
their tactics since rifle-pits were introduced. 
Formerly, when their chief danger was a pitfall, 
the leader of the herd felt the ground inch by 
inch ; and if he detected the covering of a trap, tore 
it olf and left it open. Now they rely much more 
on scent, and in this way, often from a great dis- 
tance, detect the hunter lurking near Iheir drinking- 
places. If so, they will sometimes travel lil'ty or 
a hundred miles to another stream or po(d. — Such 
is a specimen of this’ generally amusing hook. 


FANCHETTE, THE GOAT OF BOULAIN- 
VILLIEUS. 

AN EPISODE OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

While the German army inclosed in its iron 
grasp the most brilliant and pleasure-loving city of 
Europe, transforming in a moment its epicurean 
population into a people of heroes, the environs 
once 60 gay and so beautiful had experienced a 
change almost as great. Most of the detached 
villas were deserted, or occupied by the enemy, and 
the villages whose regular inhabitants had either 
taken refuge in Paris or fled to a distance, were 
repopulated by a singular assemblage of indivi- 
duals belonging to all classes of society, and bound 
together only by the tie of a common nationality, 
and the necessity of finding a shelter and pro- 
viding for their daily wants. 

The hamlet of Boulainvilliers, which had been 
thus abandoned, had received an entirely new 
colony, and its beautiful avenue carpeted with 
turf of the most lovely green, had all the appearance 
of a camp. As long as the season would permit, 


cooking was carried on in the open air, and 
groups were constantly to he seen surrounding the 
fires and exchanging accounts of their mutual 
misfortunes. 

A painter of Fleur.*?, he.aring the English or 
rather Scotch name of MacHeiiry, "was among these 
refugees. He had l)roiight with him from Coloinbes, 
where he had heh)re resided, a remarkably beauti- 
ful white goat calleil Fanchottc. This creature, to 
which her master was muL'li .attached, figures in 
the most of his picture.s. Light and graceful as 
a gazelle, she is represented sometimes cropping 
delicately the green hranchc.s of the hedgerows and 
hiislie.**, somctim(‘s entangled in a maze of brier- 
roses, their pink blossoms and green leaves falling 
around her in elegant garlands, and contrasting 
w'ell with the snowy whitene.ss of her skin. 

Fanchette was a universal favourite ; mid few 
there wc‘re at Bouhiinvilliers who would not have 
dejudved thcni.sclvcs of a morsel of the bread some- 
times so hard to procure, that they might reserve 
a mouthful for the goat, which, however, the saucy 
thing ’svould only accept from her particular 
friends. 

The grace and r.are intelligence of the animal 
fre(|uently relieved the miseries of the siege. 
All were surprised at the wonderful education her 
master had succeeded in giving her. He had even 
taught her something of his art ; and it was really 
extraordinary to see the simsilde creature busily 
employed in arranging pebbles on the ground, so 
as to form a rude resemblance to a human profile, 
often grotesque enough, but still such as one occa- 
sionally sees on human shoulders ; and looking 
at her work, one could not help thinking that 
after all the lowar animnls arc perliajps not so far 
inferior to us as we suppose. 

The art with which Fanchette selected from a 
bunch of flowers each one tliat was named to her 
ivas really marvellous. Rose.'?, wallflowers, tulips, 
camellias, were promptly chosen from the number, 
and it was rare indeed that she made the least 
mishike. Two centuries ago they would have 
burned the poor beast for a witch. 

The exercise which she preferred to all others 
consi.stcd in catching on her horns a series of brass 
rings which her master threw up in the air. This 
she did with the greatest address ; and when she 
had got a dozen or so of them encircling her brow 
like a diadem, she would begin jumping and 
galloping and sliaking her head to make them 
jingle, till, over-excited by their rough music, she 
wouhl end by dancing in the most fantastic style 
on her bind-feet, till tired .at length with her 
exertions, she would bound towards her master 
and throw the rings at his feet. 

Among those who had found refuge in the 
hamlet was a child of five years old, called Marie, 
the daughter of a peasant whose farm had been 
burned by the invaders. She was an object of 
general interest in the littl% colony on account of 
her gentle manners, and the swoet but suffering 
expression of her pale infantine features. A year 
or two previously she had been so severely bitten 
in the arm by a vicious dog that the limb had to 
be amputated, and her delicate constitution had^ 
never recovered the shock. Fanchette soon took a 
great fancy to the little girl ; and the doctor having 
advised her to be fed as much as possible upon 
milk, MacHenry offered that of the goat. It was 
beautiful to see the pleasure with which the affec- 
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tionate creature took upon herself the office of 
nurse, and the avidity with which the child sucked 
in the grateful nourishment which was giving her 
new life. Fanchette became every day more and 
more attached to Marie. She rarely left her, except 
when wanted by her master for some new study ; 
and when it was ended, and MacHenry set her at 
liberty, saying : ^ Now be off to Marie,' with what 
joy the creature bounded away, and how rejoiced 
was the little one to have again by her side her 
darling Fanchette ! Nestling her head under the 
child's hand, a world of loving things were inter- 
changed in their mute caresses. 

It once happened that a lady having in her hand 
a croWn of artificial ivy whicli she had picked up 
somewhere, probably the debris of a school fete 
during happier times, placed it on the head of the 
little Marie. Fanchette, rising on her hind-legs, 
examined it wifli comical curiosity; and having 
made up her mind on tlie subject, scampered off 
to an old tree close by, around whose trunk the 
real ivy twined in thick and glossy wreaths, | 
butted at it with her horns, twisting it round 
them, and tearing off long trailing garlands. She 
then ran back in triumph to throw her treasures 
at the child's feet, saying as clearl}’^ as if she had 
the gift of speech : ‘ Look ! This is better than 
the coarse imitation they have decked you with ; 
this is the real thing ! ' 

Another day the child was looking at herself in 
a mirror, and Fanchette immodiatel}'^ began to do 
the same. The expression of sadness and wonder 
in her eyes seemed to say so plainly : ‘ Why are 
Marie and I so different? If I were like her I 
could speak to her, and then we should love each 
other still better ! ' 

One evening Marie, who was sitting by her 
inothei*'s side, began to fidget and complain of an 
uneasy sensation in her back. Her mother, busily 
engaged with some work, and thinking the child 
was only disposed to be troublesome, examined it 
slightly, and told her to be quiet ; but the poor 
little thing continued to complain, when, the 
mother getting out of temper, gave her a sharp 
slap. Fanchette, who was present at this scene, 
presented her horns in a threatening attitude to 
the woman, and gently stroked the shoulders of 
her little friend with her foot. At the sight of the 
dumb animal’s elocjuent appeal, the woman begun 
to relent, and caUing the child to her, examined 
more carefully the state of things, when she found, 
to her horror, one of those large and poisonous 
caterpillars called in French ‘ processionnaires,* 
which had painfully irritated the delicate skin of 
the child. 

It was about this time that MacHenry, continuing 
his artistic labours in spite of all the ditiiculties of 
the situation, resolved on taking for the subject of 
a new picture his goat Fanchette nursing the little 
Marie. Fanchette lent herself with her usual 
intelligence and docility to his wishes ; and Marie 
WM represented lying among grass and flowers 
with her four-footed friend bending over her. 
This picture, which was aiterwards regarded as one 
of MacHenry’s best works, obtained the most 
signal success at the Paris Exhibition of Modern 
Art— the truthlulnesB of the design, the freshness 
of the colouring, and the grace of the composition 
being equally striking. 

But these bright autumn days soon passed away, 
and many may recollect the bitter cold of the sod 


Christmas of that dism.%1 winter. Poor little 
Marie suffered so severely from it, that after a vain 
attempt to recall some warmth by lighting a Are 
of brushwood, the only fuel that could be procured, 
her mother, as a last resource, put her into her 
little bed, in the hope that by heaping upon her 
all the clothing she could procure, the child might 
regain a little heat ; but it was in vain : no heat 
came, and the blood had almost ceased to circulate 
in her frozen limbs. At this moment Fanchette 
arrived, and without waiting for an invitation, 
sprang upon the bed. It was in vain they tried to 
drive her away ; she only clung the closer to her 
nursling, .and covering the child with her body, 
soon restored her to warmth and animation. 

There was one among the temporary inhabitants 
of Boulaiiivilliers for whom Fanchette entertained 
an unmitigated aversion ; this was a knife-grinder 
of the name of Massicault. His appearance was 
certiiiiily not calculated to produce a favourable 
impression, for liis features were repulsive and his 
expression disagreeable. A low forehead, a scowl- 
ing eye, and a short thick-set figure were the 
principal physical traits of this pei-sonage ; nor 
were they redeemed by those of his moral char- 
acter. He had for his constant companion a large 
ill-favoured bull-dog with a spiked collar, who 
seemed to share all the evil instincts of his master. 
Every one wondered how the knife-grinder man- 
aged to feed this animal at a time when it was 
so hard to find the merest necessaries of life for 
human beings — and that too without ever seem- 
ing to do a hand’s turn of work ; for all day long 
he was lounging about, and it was rare indeed to 
hear the noise of liis wheel. When any one- 
alarmed at the threatening aspect of the brute, 
who never failed to growl and shew his fangs when 
approached — asked his njaster to call him off, 
Massicault used only to reply with an ill-natured 
laugh : * He has not begun yet to eat such big 
morseds as you ; but there’s no saying what he 
may do one of ihese days ! ’ 

MacHenry was sorry that his goat partook of 
the general dislike to tliis man. He would have 
rather wished that she should have tried by her 
winning caresses to soften his ’rugged nature, and 
bring iiiiii to love the gentle creature that had 
gained all other hearts ; but as we sliall see iu the 
sequel, things turned out very differently. 

On one of the last fine days of that sad year, 
a crowd having gathered round her while her 
master ^vas amusing himself by exhibiting her 
intelligence in the selection of the fruit and flowers 
he named, iu which she acquitted herself with her 
usual sagacity, MacHenry bade her fetch an apple. 
There were some still lianging on a tree in a 
neighbouring garden ; but instead of running off 
as usual to tlie well-known place, she went right 
up to the knife-grinder, and pushing aside with 
her paws the skirts of his coat, displayed two 
pockets stuffed with something, which the crowd, 
amid shouts of laughter, declared to be stolen 
apples. The artist tried to call off his goat, and 
the man drove her away with curses ; out two 
vigorous peasants immediately laid hold of 
and insisted on seeing the contents of the suspi- 
cious pockets ; which proved to be, as all had sup- 
posed, apples stolen from the tree in question. 
The discovery only increased the rage of Massi- 
cault, who swore with the most fearful oaths that 
he h^ never touched one of them, and that the 
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apples found in his possession had been given to 
him by a friend. Though none believed him, 
several, in order to*get rid of a disagreeable affair, 
feigned to do so, and he was finally let off ; but 
many thought they had thus got a clew to the 
authorship of several robberies recently committed 
to the prejudice of different members of the little 
community. 

This misadventure excited in the knife-grinder 
a violent hatred against Fanchette, which was 
heaitilv shared by his worthy companion the bull- 
dog. The latter was an object of special terror 
to poor little Marie. Fanchette seemed to under- 
stand the fears of the child, and whenever the 
dog approached her, she would lower her horns, 
as if to protect her nursling and defy her enemy. 
These demonstrations of valour were generally 
successful, the <log slinking off with glaring eyes 
and drooping tail. 

One day Fanchette nestled up close to her 
master, putting her foot upan his arm, and having 
succeeded in gaining his attention, ran off to a 
particular spot, Avliere she stopped to sniff the grass, 
and then trotting back, she renewed several times 
the same nianccuvrc. Macllcnry, persuaded that 
something extraordinary must be the matter, rose 
and followed her. When she reached the spot, 
putting aside like a terrier dog the long herbage 
with her feet, she displayed to view a leather 
pocket-book, which the artist picked up and exam- 
ined. An instant sufficed to shew that it bedonged 
to the knife-grinder, and its contents proved that 
this man w'as one of the numerous spies the 
Germans had constantly and everywhere in their 
service. He found besides in this pocket-book, 
pushed under the covering, the picture of a child, 
one of those common photograi)hs which have no 
other merit than a certain resemblance. 

The very day that this pocket-book v/as found 
a frightful scene took place. Little Marie was 
sitting on a low stool eating a morsel of bread, 
which she was sharing with Fanchette, when the 
bull-dog chanced to pass. The animal stopped for 
a moment, and looked at her ; then as if over- 
come by the temptation, he suddenly darted at 
her and snatched at the bread. He was pre- 
vented, however, by the goat, and with a toss of 
lier horns she sent the ferocious beast sprawling 
to some distance; but he was onlj’- stuimeil, not 
seriously hurt ; and furious at his repulse, he 
sprang upon the poor goat, seized her by tlie throat, 
and snooK her with rage. Marie uttered piercing 
shrieks, and MacHenry having got hold of a stick, 
ran to the rescue. A sharp blow on the head 
caused the dog to lose his grip of poor Fanchette, 
and turn against his new enemy, seizing him by 
the shoulder ; but a peasant coming to the assist- 
ance of the artist, forced the dog again to let go ; 
and limping off and growling, he at last took 
refuge beside his master, who all the while had 
been an unmoved spectator of the scene. 

Great was the general grief at the sight of poor 
Fanchette motionless on the grass, bleeding pro- 
fusely from the wound in her throat ; and strong 
the indignation excited by the ferocity of the dog 
and the ^conduct of its brutal master. Many were 
the threats muttered against both; and there is 
little doubt that the dog at least would soon have 
paid the penalty he deserved had Fanchette’s 
wound been mortal ; but on examination it was 
found to be less serious than it appeared, and her 


master’s cara of her soon effected a complete cure. 
The inhabitants of the hamlet, however, resolved 
not to let slip the opportunity for getting rid of 
the obnoxious knife-grinder. This ill-favoured 
individual was received whenever he shewed him- 
self with cries of ‘ Bo off and quickly too, and be 
thankful we do not throttle your wretch of a dog 
first’ 

Unable to resist the general storm of indigna- 
tion, the man and his worthy companion were 
about to take their departure ; but they had hardly 
reached the entrance of the village, when they 
were met by a party bringing along with them an 
orphan boy of about six or seven years of age, 
whose parents had been found murdered scjine 
days previously in one of the detached cottages of 
the neighbourhood, which some still ventured to 
inhabit The child, at the sight of the knife- 
grinder and his dog, uttered a loud ciy and covered 
his eyes with his hands. 

MVhat is the matter, my poor little fellow?’ 
asked one of the Vjy-standers. At length he was 
able with difficulty to reply, his words interrupted 
with deep sobs : ‘ That man ! that dog ! It was 
they that killed my mother ! I saw it all from 
behind the curtain in which I was hid.’ 

Every one looked in astonishment at his neigh- 
bour, not knowing whether to believe the strange 
assertion of the child ; when MacHenry produced 
the pocket-book and informed those around him of 
its contents. The child immediately cried out that 
it was his mother’s; and had any doubt remained 
it would have been dispelled by looking at the 
portrait that was contained in it, for its resem- 
blance to the poor. little boy was striking. 

In presence of such proof, there could be no 
hesitation, and two men immediately set off in 
pursuit of the fugitive ; but he had already got 
a considerable advance, and fear lent him wings, 
so that before they could roach him ho had gained 
the protection of the German outposts. Ho did 
not succeed, however, in evading the fate he 
merited, for shortly after the news arrived that 
the wretched man had fallen into the hands of a 
detachment of French francs-tirenrs, and having 
been convicted of being concemed in the burning 
of a farm, was immediately condemned and shot. 

MacHenry adopted the orphan boy, and never 
had cause to repent of his generous action. ‘I 
have now two children/ he used gaily to say ; ‘ for 
my gentle intelligent Fanchette is almost as dear 
to me as if she were a human creature 1 * 

— — ■ ■ » ■ 

L I M E- J U I C E. 

Some interesting facts have been communicated 
to us, arising out of the publication of our recent 
article on * Lime- J uice ’ (March 24^ 1877). It ap- 
pears that some years ago Messrs Sturge of Bir- 
min^^ham established a Company for developing 
the resources of the island jf Montserrat in the 
West Inilies. Attention was Tlirepted chiefly to 
the production of genuine lime-juice, maiuly for 
the extraction therefrom of citric acid, of which 
Messrs Sturge are extensive manufacturers in 
this country. With this obiect in view, they 
paid sedulous attention to the maintenance of 
extensive lime-tree plantations. All the ripe 
sound fresh fruit is selected first, for the produc- 
tion of lime-juice, while the remainder Incomes 
available for citric acid. The juice is bottled 
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immediately on its frrival in this country. In 
1874 the Company were the owners of no less than 
live hundred lime-trees in full bearing in the little 
island of Montserrat ; and the number has since 
been increased by the conversion of unprofitable 
sugar-plantations into profitable lime-tree planta- 
tions. The collection and manipulation of the 
ripe limes give healthy employment to large 
numbers of women and young persons. 

When Dr Leach, medical oflicer on board tbe 
Dreadnought, called public attention in 18(i6 to 
the recent appearance of scurvy in merchant-ships, 
he induced the Board of Trade to take up the 
matter seriously. This led to the i)assing of an 
Act in 18G7, ordering the provision of lime-juice 
or lemon-juice in every merchant and passenger 
ship, and its use every day by every person on 
board. It is, however, known tliat lemon-juice 
is not so effective as lime-juice as an anti-scor- 
butic ; and that, moreover, the best lime-juice 
does not require to bo ‘ fortified’ with ten or fifteen 
per cent, of alcoliol to preserve it, wliich appears 
to be necessary for lemon-juice and inferior lime- 
juice. Ill the navy more strictness is observed. 
Lime-juice only is permitted ; it must be prepared 
from ripe sound fruit, gathered in particular 
months of the year ; and must bear analytical 
tests touching its citricity, flavour, and roiiditioii. 
As a conseimence, scurvy is now almost unknown 
in the royal navy, except in the case of the recent 
Arctic Ex])cditioii, the particulars of wliich will 
no doubt be fully investigated and set forth by 
the Admiralty Committee duly appointed for that 
purpose. The navy is, wc believe, supplied 
invariably with the best lime-juice only, to the 
exclusion of lemon-juice, and also to the exclusion 
of such juice of the real lime as requires, on 
account of its iiooniess of quality, to be fortified 
or ‘doctored’ with strong crude spirit. Very 
likely, in this as in so many other instances, 
cheapness is at tlie bottom of flic whole affair : 
mercantile lemon-juice (even if called by the name 
of the lime) being cheaper than navy lime-juice. 
If so, it affords a sad instance of the misuse of the 
good word economy ; fur it certainly is not econo- 
mical to imperil the health of the crews in trading- 
ships, and of passengers in emigrant-ships, by the 
use of that which is ‘ cheap and nasty.* Some- 
thing there is in the common juice which renders 
it very unpalatable to the men, who often shirk 
their prescribed dose unless strictly watched. 
Let us hope that the Report of tli(3 Arctic Com- 
mittee will strengthen the hands of the Board of 
Trade to deal with this matter. 


AFFECTION IN BIRD-LIFE. 

A CORRESPONDENT having read our recent article 
on Bird-affection, kindly sends us the following 
singular instance of intelligence and affection on 
the part of a duck. ‘ We have,’ he tells us, 
‘ two white du^^ks \ tnc one designated Mr Yellow- 
bill being wonderfully intelligent, yet fond of 
fun. My little sou and he have great games 
together. The lad throws out an india-rubber ball 
a longer or shorter distance, leaving it for the bird 
to decide ^yllethe^ it shall be pursued with a flying 
or a running movement. In either case, the ball 
is swiftly seized by duckie, and returned to the 
thrower, who keeps up the game until both have 
had enough ol‘ it. Another peculiarity of Mr Yel- 


lowbill may be mentioned. At the splashing of 
water from an adjacent well he is aroused, and will 
instantly fly towards the scene of action, plunge in, 
bathe, jump out, flap his wings joyfully, and “like 
a bird,” take himself off again. But the story of 
affection for his kind must now bo told. The 
other day, when swinging on a gate, my little boy 
felt somethin" tugging at his trousers, and on 
looking round discovered the duck, who, he 
supposed, invited him to a game at ball. So down 
he got, and caressed his feathered friend as the 
preliminary. Tlie duck, however, continued pulling 
away in so unusual and persistent a manner that 
the lad decided to go whither he was led ; and lo ! 
at the comer of an outbuilding was found poor 
]\lrs Ycllowbill, lame of a leg and quite unable 
lo waddle along. Meanwhile her Iiusband con- 
tinued to manifest the greatest concern about 
her, yet did not forget his manners and grateful 
acknowledgments, but bowed and better bowed to 
those around who had now come to the rescue ; 
shewing that even a duck may act and feel as a 
gentleman. Tlie cause of liiirt referred to has not 
been ascertained ; but happily Mrs Ycllowbill is 
now quite well, and her husband is ns lively as 


LENACIILTTTEN, 

A WATETU-WLL IX ARGyLESUIIlE. 

’Mono crags where the purple heather grows, 
’Mitl rocks where hlooms the mountain rose, 
Onward the 7*iver calmly flows 

To Lcnachlutcn. 

The waters dash on tlie rocks henoath, 

In ;i mad wild rii.sh, they snrge and soothe, 
While dancing s]>ray with a snov/y wreatli 
(kowns Lenacliluten. 

Thus ever the stream of life flows on, 

Willi faces happy and faces wan, 

A moment here on this earth, then gone, 

Like Lonachlutei). 

Some lives pass on like a peaceful dream ; 
Untouched by sorrow or care, they seem 
To glide as the river whose waters stream 
Towards Lcnachluten. 

Others career on their restless w.ay ; 

Whate’er betiile, they are ever gay, 

As gleams the sparkling sunlit spray 
On Lenachluien. 

Some lives with folly and sin are fraught ; 
They dim earth’s beauty with stain and spot, 
As surges the scum, an ugly blot 

On Lenachluien. 

And now and again a genius bright 
Dazzles the earth with his spirit’s flight, 

As shimmers the rainbow's tinted light 
O’er Lenachluien. 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE LAKE-COUNTRY. 
Let those who have not as yet made up their 
minds how or where to spend their summer holi- 
day, turn their stejis towards Lakeland. There, 
heauty ever changing and ever charming in all 
her multiform varieties, lies in wait for them at 
every turn. Life too among the hills has a free 
hearty zest, born of the invigorating mountain 
breezes, which you search for in vain elsewhere. 
The wind, as it sweeps along the hill-sidc, recalls, 
as it fans the weary brow, the quick glad feeling 
of existence, the exuberance of gay animal spirits, 
which were natural and unprized in careless bov- 
liood, but which are too often extinguished by the 
■cares assumed with advaucjiiig years. 

The steep roads, the green hill-slopes, the peace- 
ful mossy boulders, llie picturesque nooks, in which 
nestle quaint little homesteads, and the broad calm 
lake stretching out like a great embossed silver 
shield at your feet, with the deep shadows of the : 
hills shading into purple gloom in its shining 
riiqdcs — who that has once seen such a picture, 
l^articularly in sunshine, can ever forget it I \ 

In winter evenings, when the curtains are snugly 
drawn, and the howling storm shut out, and the 
firelight tinges all around with its warm ruddy 
glow, pleasant visions of the breezy fells, and the 
great hills with their changeful lights and shadows, 
and the leafy copses rmiiiiiig down U) the edge of 
the water, recur to the memory. You an*, again 
ill the swiftly gliding boat ; you lean over to gather 
the water-lilies, or to gaze into the clear pebbly- 
bottomed abysses of that sol'll^ yielding Rood. 
Again you see mirrored in its crystal depths the 
straggling rifts of vapour, or the long rippling 
beaches of cloud. The sweet do-nothingness of 
the hour, its gay insouciance, or its vanished 
romance, are with 3 ’’ou once more, and charm 3*^011 
as of old. It is with a feeling of half-sad tender- 
ness that you turn away from the mental photo- 
graph, and leaving it safe in memory^s keeping, go 
back to your busy commonplace world. 

Idr PayJ’f beautiful volume entitled T/ie 

Lakes in Sunshine (Windermere : J. Garnett), gives 


UB a sparkling description of Lakeland. He begins 
Avith Windermere, because, as he says, ‘ the scenery 
of the northern lakes is nn([uestionably grander 
and Avilder, and the)" should therefore be seen after 
their southern sisters.' Almost CA'^ery one has seen 
Windermere, the quceii of English lakes. Many 
Imvc seen it as Air Payn says it U best seen — ^by a | 

Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league 

Alone. 

To such, a magic charm clings ever afterwards to 
I each tree and shruh, investing those never-to-be- 
I forgotten da^^s of' delicious idling on its pleasant 
' shores Avith a glory pcculiarl}’^ their OAvn. , 

Among the distinguished people \rlio liav^e done I 
AVindermere and climbed Orrest Head, to gaze 1 
from thence upon the panorama of lake and 1 
mountain and Avooded hill and sea Avhich stretch 
around, was Beau Brnmmel, Avho A\"as, however, 
much too fine a gentleman to get up any unfash- 
ionable eiithusiasni upon the subject. ‘Charles,* 
h(3 Avould drawl out to his valet, when he Avas 
asked Avhich of the lakes was his favourite — 

‘ C/harles, Avhicli lake Avas it avc liked host ? * 

Jmincdiately beneath the tourist, as he stands on 
Orrest Head, is Ellera3", Avhere ‘Christopher North ' 
.spent so much of his time. He loved the moun- 
tains around, and might be met upon thorn in all 
weathers, in shine or shower; the. shower of course, 
as is the case all throughout Lakeland, predomi- 
nating grcalh'. As a rule the Aveathcr is moist and 
often wet, altliougli the dalesmen do not like to 
have it called so, or to have any exceptions taken 
to the lack of sunshine. They arc as irritable upon 
the subject as a cc.rtaiii Parsee grandee Avas, ivho 
Avhen his venerable ecclesijstical host, finding a 1 
dearth of topics of conversation, *f ell back upon ' 
that standing British theme the Aveather, and 
blandly observed : ‘ AA^e have not seen the sun, Sir 
jamsetjee, for many a day,’ shut him up abruptly 
with a stern : ‘ And AA'hat is that to you, sir ? The^ 
sun is my god.^ 

In like manner mist and rain, the tutelary genii 
of Lakeland, are under the special protection of 
the aborigines. There are a number of pretty 
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< Yes, dear, he is good beginning at last to find 
it pleasant to talk about him. 

‘The idea of your having such a lover hidden up 
in your thoughts all the time we were worrying 
your life out with our troubles ! How could you 
nave so much patience and sympathy with us— 
with me?’ 

‘ Perhaps, Lilian, for the very reason that he was 
hidden up in my thoughts.’ 

‘Well, perhaps it was: yes; I can understand 
that, Maiy;’ adding with a little sigh, ‘and I 
think I can guess now why you did not like talk- 
ing about your happiness to me, dear kind sister 
that you are !’ 

‘ I am glad that you like Philip, Lilian.’ 

* Like him ! Of course I do ; though there is 
not much credit in liking one so nice as he is, I 
suppose. He laiows how to pay compliments too. 
Do you know he paid me such a nice one, Mary ? 
He said that reminded him of you, and that he 
could trace the influence of your mind upon mine. 
I stupidly all the while never guessing the truth ! 
The idea of your having been engaged for ten 
years, and once so nearly married, without your 
sister knowing anything about it ! ’ 

Afterwards there were dear old Mrs Tipper’s 
congratulations to listen to. But althougli she 
was quite as ready as Lilian to say kind things, 
and evidently wished to make me understand that 
she was pleased for my sake, there w’as the shadow 
of a regret in her eyes, and I thought I knew the 
reason why. 

Pleasant as it all was, it was even pleasanter to 
be once more alone with my thoughts. 1 sat by 
the open window half through the summer night, 
my elbows on the sill and my chin in my hands, 
trying to get used to my happiness. ‘Tired 
nature sunk into repose, scarce told of life but a 
light breath of sound — the faint twitter of a bird — 
the whispering of the air amongst the roses cluster- 
ing round the window — or the soft rustle of a leaf, 
seemed to hint that it w'as dreaming musicully, as 
befitted a world watched over by the ‘ silent senti- 
nels of the night.* It was early dawn before 1 was 
sufficiently sobered to betake myself to bed and 
attempt to sleep. 

When at length sleep came, it was no love- 
visions which visited me, only a miserable distor- 
tion of what had taken place, as though some evil 
spirit w-ere mocking my hopes. 1 rose pale and 
unrefreshed. The blooming process had certainly 
not commenced yet, I jestingly inronued myself, 
as I tried to smile at the heavy lack-lustre eyes 
and white face which my glass reflected. 1 could 
afford no more star-"azing ; requiring all tlie pro- 
verbial beauty-sleep 1 was able to compass. But I 
made the best of myself ; and in my pretty fresh 
moming-dress was, I flattered myself, somewhat 
brighter and pleasanter to look upon than I had 
been the night before. Lilian came in before 1 
had quite finished, to ‘ see after me,’ she said, with 
a tender greeting. • 

‘ To begin wifti : I will not have that beautiful 
throat so muffled up ; and I will have a bow in 
your hair and this flower in your dress. Now 
^n’t be obstreperous. Where is the use of being 
% sister, if I may not have such little privileges 
BB this, I should like to know 1 * busily putting a 
little touch here and a little touch there to iny 
toilet. 

, ‘ Yes ; that is certainly better-— now you look 

T 

kissable, my dear ; ' with a gay little laugh at my 
consciousness. ‘ It shews beautifully now ! * 

‘ What shews, goosy ?* 

1 The love and happiness, and all the rest of it, 
child. Only look like that when he comes in, and 

1 shall be quite satisfied. And remember, Mary, 
not that mean old bonnet again — not for the 
world! Did you order a new and fashionable one 
as I bade you, madam ? * 

I murmured something about a new bonnet 
being on its way, but could not speak positively 
as to its pleasing her. 

‘ If you have ordered another old-fashioned-look- 
ing thing, it will have to be taken back to the place 
from whence it came ; that ’s all, my dear. And 
until it comes, you must wear yoii'r garden-hat; 
it is twenty times more becoming than that old 
dowdy thing of a bonnet; and I have been up 
since "five o’clock, if you please, making it pretty 
with now ribbon and a few poppies.* 

‘ Dear Lilian— sister 1* 

‘ Tears ! Good gracious, Mary, what are you 
thinking of ? Pray, consider your nose ; pray, do 
not spoil the effect I Yes; that’s better; that 
will do, my dear ;* with a grave little nod of 
approval, as T broke into a smile again. 

It certainly was rather amusing. To judge by 
her tone, and without looking at her, she might 
have been supposed to be an elder sister admon- 
ishing and encouraging a shy young girl. Ah 
me ! the diffidence I felt arose from a very differ- 
ent cause, and was of a very different kind from 
the dilthlence of a young girl. It was nevertheless 
very dedightiul to have her hovering about me 
thus; her love so palpable in every word, and 
look, and tone. It was doubly precious to me 
just now ; and perhujvs she guessed that it was. 

By the time wc were summoned to breakfast, she 
' had succeeded in chasing away some of my morbid 
fancies ; and she did not allow me to fall back 
again, keeping up a constant patter of merry 
speeches ; at which her aunt and I were forced to 
smile. 

Wliethcr Lilian was beginning to see deeper 
into my mind than she liad heretofore done, I 
know not ; but one thing was evident : she could 
see the kind of treatment I reauired, and talked 
no sentiment. Mrs Tipper looked a little surprised 
at her unwonted gaiety, but very agreeably sur- 
prised. Ijilian never appeared to greater advantage 
than in these playful moods. 

‘ Of course you and I must be considerate wlien 

Mr Dallas is here, aunty; in the way of finding 
our presence required elsewhere, and making occa- 
sional discreet little disappearances, you know.* 

‘Nonsense! as though I would allow such a 
thing !* 1 replied laugliingly, 

‘ And as thou^jh such an experienced person os 

I did not know tlie right and proper thing to do ! * 

She could even jest about her experience, 

‘ Then I mean to shew you that the most 
experienced people may sometimes err in their 
notions as to what is right and proper,* I rejoined 
lightly. 

But when, just as we had finished breakfast, 
Lilian descried Philip coming down the lane, she 
ran off with a gay look over her shoulder at me. 

Mrs Tipper was already in the kitchen, in 
solemn consultation with Becky over the contents 
of the larder, intent upon making Philip an 
honoured guest Of course I very quickly had 
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Lilian in with ns, and allowed no more discreet 
disappearances. Indeed in the first moments of 
my happiness it was sufficient to me to feel 
that Philip was present. There was even a kind 
of relief in having Lilian with us ; and he soon 
found that anything which interested him and 
me might be freely discussed in her presence. 

It was a glorious morning, and we betook our- 
selves to the * drawing-room.* The windows were 
fiung wide ; and it was delightful to look from the 
cool shaded room to the lovely scene beyond, 
bathed in sunshine, the shadows of the light fleecy 
clouds sailing in the bright blue sky chasing each 
other up the hillside ; whilst an occasional sound, 
the few-and-far-bctweeii strokes of the blacksmith*s 
hammer, or the laugh of a child at play, floated 
lazily towards us from the village ; even the i)ro- 
verbially busy bee seemed to hum drowsily in the 
peifume-laden air. 

We agreed that it was a morning expressly 
intended to be spent in tlie*lialf-idle wholly enjoy- 
able way we spent it : renewing acquaintance 
with bits from our favourite authors, trying scraps 
of songs, &c., Lilian now ^accompan}^!!" liim, and 
now me. Then there were our sketches to be 
examined and criticised — have I said Philip was 
no mean artist ? — and our studies to be talked over, 
which brought us to llobcrt Wentworth. 

I had already made Philip ac<iuaintcd with him, 
so far as it could be done by letter, and unfortu- 
nately, as I now felt it to be, I had given more than 
one hint of my hopes and expectations respecting 
Lilian and Robert Wentwortn. It Avas therefore 
natural enough that Philip should watch her a 
little curiously when the other’s nanio was men- 
tioncid. 

‘ lie must be a line fellow ! ’ heartily said Philip, 
when Lilian quoted some remark of Robert 
Wentworth’s. 

‘He is good,* simply replied Lilian. ‘Xot very 
fine, but good.* 

‘If you interpret wbat I say so very literally as 
all that, I shall have to be very e-areful in the 
choice of my words, Miss JMaitland,* laughed 
Philip. 

‘ I do not want you to be disappointed in him, 
even at first ; and lie is plain, and rather old.’ 

l^lain, and rather old ! That was not Robert 
Wentworth to me ; but T recollected that I w:is ! 
not a girl between seventeen and eighteen, and 
m<a(le no comment. 

Lilian looked flushed and nervous as she slipped 
her hand into mine, and went on in a low grave 
voice to him : ‘ (>ouhl not ^Mary’s sister be — 
Lilian ? * 

He bowed low, with a murmured w’ord or two 
about his appreciation of the privilege ; and 
seeing that her face was still shadowed by the 
recollection which his use of her mother’s name 
had called up, he i)reseiitly contrived to lead to 
less embarrassing subjects. | 

After early dinner — Philip had begged that no 
difference should be made in the hour on his 
account— we went into the woods, to pass the 
afternoon under the grand old trees ; taking with 
us books, needlework, sketching materials, and 
what not, with the persuasion that we did not 
mean to be wholly idle. Philip said that it was 
done for the purpose of impressing him with due 
reverence for our talents ; but declared that it was 
only idle people who could not enjoy being idle. 


He spread all the aids and appliances pictU’ 
resqiiely about us. 

‘ There ; that ought to do, I think. The most 
conscientious of workers ought to be satisfied with 
that — ^no one would venture to call you idle now 1* 
he ejaculated, throwing himself on to the turf 
beside us, his hands clasped at the hack of his 
head and his gray eyes full of fun and mischief. 

‘The idea of your thinking you will have 
nothing to do but watch us ! * said Lilian. ‘ We 
shall want lots of help ; shall we not, Mary ? water 
fetched, and pencils cut, and* 

‘No, no ; I am sure you are above that sort of 
thing. Isn’t it becoming the fashion for ladies to 
be independent ? ’ — persuasively. ' 

‘We are old-fashioned, and like to be waited 
upon.* 

He laughed. ‘I should like to be useful, of 
course. Rut wouldn’t you find me useful to point 
a moral ? Suppose you were to illustrate the evils 
of laziness, for instance, and make me the example ; 
eh, Mary ? ’ — tossing a bit of twig on to my work. 

‘ As though I would encourage you that way ! * 

‘Shew that dimple again, if you please, Mies 
Iladdon ! * 

‘ You absurd person !* 

* Thank you.* 

‘I feel an inclination to be discreet coming on,’ 
whispered Lilian. 

‘ Repress it at once,* I replied very decidedly. 

Ah, what pleasant nonsense it was ! The woods 
rang out with many a merry laugh at our quips 
and cranks and gay badinage that afternoon. 
Philip affirmed that our lives had been too sombre 
and severe, and that he had only arrived just in 
time to rescue us from becoming ‘ superior* women. 
The brightening-up process devolved upon him. 
W e could not deny that he had the power. Lilian 
altogetJier got rid of her shyness, and was almost 
as frank aucl outspoken with him as with me. 
She gaily claimed to be considered his sister by- 
aud-by ; and drew an amusing picture of herself 
in the future as a model old maid. ‘ Not prim 
and proper, you know -no, indeed ; I intend to 
be a nice little round woman, to go about loving 
and comforting people.’ 

Philip confessed that he did not greatly affect 
old maids, but gravely opined that being round 
might malvc a diffidence. 

I defended them as a ‘ worshipful body,’ round 
or square ; tliougli 1 did not believe that Lilian 
would be allowed to be of the guild. 

Lilian thought she would use her own judgment 
about it; but T recommended her asking Mr 
Wyatt’s advice. At whicli 1 was pelted with bits 
of grass. 

And so passed the hours away until Becky came 
to sum moil us to tea. She gazed so long and so 
curiously at Philip, who happened to be talking to 
Julian wliilst she gave Mrs Tipper’s message, that 
I touched his arm and exp]^iined in a little aside 
that this was the Reeky I had*tol('Lhiin about, and 
tliat Becky’s good opinion was worth something. 

0 yes ; he had not forgotten ; she was my 
protegoo, lie replied ; going on to address himself 
to her, asking her whether she approved of hisi 
coming to take me away by-and-by. 

Perhaps it was his jesting manner which she 
could not understand ; perhaps it was some defect 
in herself— whatever might be the cause, I saw 
that Becky was not so much impressed in his 
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j’arour as the others had been. Her quiet decided 
* No, sir !’ highly amused him. 

' Not if Miss Haddon wishes to be taken away, 
Becky ?' 

But he could not get her to say any more. 
When he asked for reasons, she only shook her 
head, turning her eyes from him to me. 

I He tried banter. ‘1 understood that Miss 
Haddon was a favourite of yours, Becky.* 

She did not appear to be at all anxious to defend 
herself to him, and she knew that it was not 
necessary to ino. She stood aside for us to pass 
! without a word ; though I saw she eyed him 
steadily the while. Moreover, I found Becky a 
little cross-grained, when later I made occasion to 
ask what she thought of Mr Dallas. * He is not so 
jiice-looking as Mr Wentworth, Miss, to my mind,* 
was all she would say; and as 1 knew that those 
whom Becky liked were always good-looking, and 
those whom she did not affect were plain, I could 
I draw my own conclusions. I was foolish enough 
I to be a little annoyed, replying somewhat sharply: 

‘ If you do not like Mr Dallas, you yourself, and 
not he, will be to blame for it, Becky.* 

‘ Very well, Miss.’ 

Something in the^ expression of her eyes as she 
turned away made me add : ‘Do not you think 
you ought to be inclined a little favourably 
towards the gentleman I am going to many, 
Becky?’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; I know I ought;’ iu a low fcillering i 
voice. And that was all I got out of Becky. 

KUSSIA AND HER PEOPLE. 

A SKETCH. 

The outbreak of war in the east of Europe ba^ 
directed the attention of the English jieople to 
Russia, with a pretty generally expressed desire to 
become more acquainted with a country wliich 
may he destined in the future to play a greater 
jiart than it has yet done in the history of the 
world. This desii’c is a commendable otic, for 
when two nations shew a mutual longing to 
become better known to each other, the risk of 
quarrelling is cveutually reduced to a minimum, 
and as in the case of England and France, a free, 
hearty, and unchecked intercourse removes in a 
wonderfully short time whole ages of prejudice and 
ill-wilL 

Russia is, however, a difficult country to become 
i cquainted with, for the traveller finds himself in 
Jin unfamiliar land, peojded by a race of whose 
thoughts and feelings he knows as little as he does 
(jf their language ; and the information he receives 
Irom the persons he questions is cither meagre or 
untrustworthy. 

Her police regulations are vexatious ; and on 
filtering an hqtel 'the traveller is bound, under 
iiwkwaid penalties, to give an exhaustive account 

himself in a book kept for the purpose, and not 
oiily to enter into intimate relations with the 
I authorities, but to have his mind made up as to 
bis plans, and to purchase a permis de s^our or de 
voyage lor a certain number of days ; and this 
leave must not be exceeded without an authorita- 
tive extension of it. 

The travelling arrangements for those who 


choose to use rail or steamer are pleasant, if one 
does not object to a rather oppressive atmosphere 
in the carriages, for during the greater part of the 
year the Russian’s chief idea is to protect himself 
against the inclement climate; and as he keeps 
the windows and doors of the public conveyances 
hermetically closed, involuntary contact with 
him becomes anything but agreeable. But if the 
traveller wishes to gain an intimate acquaintance 
with Russia, and to see what is the real life of the 
people apart from towns and highways, he must be 
])repared to take many a long and tedious journey 
ill a kind of lumbering cradle on wheels, or 
peaaant*8 springless cart; for in some vehicle of 
this kind tie will have to be bumped and jolted 
the livelong day, plagued with dust and heat in 
the siiiiiuier, and in winter liable to frost-bite and 
siiovv-blindness ; while he will probably be unable 
to get any Ibod beyond what he carries with him 
except black bread, pickled cucumbers, and some- 
times eggs. He will iflso have to sleep at night in 
fusty rooms, which are often without beds, and 
are almost invariably teeming with insects. 

The northern portion of Russia consists chiefly 
of forest-land and morass, plentifully supplied with 
water, and broken up by numerous patches of cul- 
tivation ; and the villages are generally composed 
of gray huts built on each side of a straight road 
which at times becomes a river of mud. 

The big white church with its tine pear-shaped 
* cupolas rising ont of a bright green roof ; the 
I meadow in the foreground, through which mean- 
I clers a sluggish strejim ; the whitewashed nianor- 
I house, with a verandah in front, standing on a bit 
of rising ground, and half concealed by a cluster of 
old rich-culouied pines : none of these details are 
bcauliful ill themselves, but all combine to form a 
very ])leasant picture when seen fmm a distance, 
especially in the soft evening twilight. Every 
little hous(dio]d in these vilhiges is a kind of 
primitive labour association, the inoinbers of which 
have all things in common, and submit to the 
arbitrary will of the Khosain or head of the 
family ; wdiile the wife of the Russian peasant is 
a very iinromantic style of female, with very little 
sentiment in her otherwise kindly nature ; but she 
manages to bring up her children on wliat is the 
veriest pittance of a wage, iu a manner tliat would 
do credit to many better situated English peasant- 
women. In the north-eastern provinces of Russia 
the peasant has an extremely hard fight to main- 
tain against the hostile foi’ces of Nature, his field- 
labour somotiiues resulting in no gain at all He 
makes a Jiving in various ways ; and for whole 
days he wanders through the trackless forests iu 
search of game ; or he sjiends a month away from 
liis home, fishing in some distant lake ; or else 
devotes the summer to deep-sea fishing, bringing 
home, if he is lucky and frugal, enough money to 
tide him and his family over the winter. 

In the excellent work, ‘ Russia, by D. Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, M.A., 1877,’ from which we derive 
many of our facts, the author presents us with a 
‘family budget,* which will give a good idea of 
the expenditure of a iieasant household in the far 
north. Its income during a tolerably prosperous 
year was L.12, 6s., chiefly obtained from the sale 
of game and fish. The expenditure was L.7, spent 
on ryemeal (2240 pounds;, to supply the deficit 
of tlio harvest ; L.3 on clothes, tackle, and ammu- 
nition ; and L.2, 5s. x^aid in taxes. 
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As the peasant family of the old type is a kind 
of primitive association in which the members 
have their goods in common, so the village may 
be described as a primitive association on a larger 
scale. It has an administrator at its head, whose 
power is limited by the will of the heads of house- 
holds themselves, forming a kind of village parlia- 
ment, which is directly responsible to the state for 
the due and timely payment of all tithes and taxes. 
Various are the matters with which this village 
parliament has to deal, from the election of office- 
holders and the periodical collection of the taxes 
up to the redistribution of communal land — a sub- 
ject which is often the occasion of lively scenes. 
Jlut when once a decision is given, it is respected 
as scrupulously as any of the ‘Acts’ of our own 
J louse of Commons. 

Thus we see in Russia the ‘ commune,’ or ‘ niir* 
as it is called there, in full working order ; and in 
a country ruled over a despotic monarch it is 
l)erhaps the nearest approj^ch to municipal or con- 
stitutional institutions that can with safety be 
attempted. The mir was instituted by the present 
Emperor or Czar, when he carried out that wise 
and humane act which will for ever be associated 
with his name — namely the emancipation of the 
serfs ; and it has scarcely been long enough in 
existence yet to predict what form it may ulti- 
mately assume. 

Tlie Russian peasantry are, for the most part, 
grossly superstitious, and this may be owing in 
no small degree to the very inferior religious teach- 
ing to which they are accustonu'd ; for we are told 
that they have not the faintest conception of any- 
thing like an inner religious life, but are the slaves 
of mere rites and ccrejnonies. For example, 
though a robber will kill a i»easaTit on the liigh- 
way, such are his religious scruples, that he will 
not cat a piece of cooked meat which he may find 
in his victim’s cart, because jicrhaps it is a fast- 
day ; and an artisan when about to break into the 
house of an Anslrian attache in St Petersburg, first 
entered a church and comiuerided his undertaking 

the protection of the saints, then killed the 
attache in question. It is a species of grim fana- 
ticism which binds the masses in Russia. The 
shrines in the public places are crowded witli 
worshippers, who cover with their kisses tlic 
gilded j)icturcs, w'hile showers ol small coins or 
copper money rattle into the boxes, which the 
priests hold in their hands. From these and other 
circumstances, we are warranted in saying that the 
Russo-ftreek Church is about the most debased 
form of Christianity. 

Not very high above the working classes of the 
towns in the matter of intellectual culture, come 
the traders. Many of them are very rich, but 
exceedingly ignorant, and do not bear a high char- 
acter for honesty ; but like every other class in 
Russia, this one also is being affected by the great 
changes which are taking place, and by which the 
old spirit of caste is dying out ; while a number 
of nobles are infusing new ideas into mercantile 
circles. 

Far above the trading classes stand the members 
of the official circles, who spend their days at their 
desks, and while away their evenings at card -play- 
ing, which is carried on to an extent unsurpassed in 
any country in Europe. This is doubtless owing 
to the eternal dullness which pervades Russian 
towns, but which one of their poets has declared to 


be the essential characteristic of Russian provincial j 
life. 

We come now to the noUei of Russia, of whom 
there is a very considerable number ; but very 
small value is attached to a mere title, and there 
are hundreds of princes and princesses who 
have not the right to appear at court, and^ who 
would not be admitted into what is called in St 
Petersburg La or for the matter of that, 

into refined society in any country. For instance, 
not long ago a certain Prince ICrapotkin gained 
his living as a cabman in the Russian capital. 
The only genuine Russian title is Knyaz, which is 
commonly translated ‘ Prince.’ The bearers of this 
title are the descendants of Rurik, of the Lithu- 
anian Ghedimin, of the Tartar chiefs who were 
officially recognised by the czars, and of fourteen 
families who adojited it by imperial command 
during the last two centuries. Peter the Great 
introduced the foreign titles of Count and Baron, 
he and his successors conferring the title of count 
on sixty-seven larnilics, and of baron on ten. Of 
the noble families, very few arc rich, and none of 
them possess a shadow of political influence. 

There are more than a hundred thousand landed 
l^roprietors in Russia, but it must not be inferred 
from this that they are equal in point of wealth 
to our landed gentry at home. Buch is very far 
from being the case, for many of them are in a 
state of poverty, the wealthy ones not exceed- 
ing four thousand in number. This latter class 
includes two distinct schools of landowners, so to 
speak ; those of the old school being described as 
‘ contented, good-natured, hospitable, but indolent, 
apathetic, and dull wliilc those of the later are 
a roystering boisti^roiis set, fond of drinking and 
dissipation, and ])ossessing a morbid passion for 
sport of all kinds, however demoralising or de- 
grading it may be. 

All travellers in Russia, from Dr Clarke down- 
wards, have been astonished, and not a little dis- 
gusted with the depravity of ollicial life. The 
taking of bribes by j)ersoiis in authority seems to 
be universal, and has been represented as arising 
in some measure from the inadequacy of salaries. 
From whatever cause, this forms a blot on Russian 
society, and whie.h we hope may disappear with 
the progress of education and intelligence. 

Iti Russia, it is somewhat satisfactory to learn, 
Mohammedans and Christians get on very well 
together, and not only lielp each other, but take 
it"^in turns to be at the head of their several 
coiiiniunes. This shews that under a tolerably 
good government the two races may enjoy a great 
amount of good-fellowship and freedom, without 
any reference whatever to religious dilferences. 

All are loyal subjects of the Czar, to whom all 
Russians, ol whatever rank or religion, yield an 
unhesitating and child-! ike obedience. But even 
this great measure of loyalty does not prevent 
them from occasionally resisting his authority 
when great interests are ah gtake, as is proved by 
the existence through many centuries of a secr^ | 
society called the ‘ Raskol,’ which all the nower of 
the Russian emperors has failed to dissolve. So 
long as the Czar, however, identifies himself with 
the enthusiasm of his subjects, and especially th^ 
religious portion of them, his authority withiJ 
his dominions is irresistible ; but should his policy 
ever conic into collision with the teachings of the 
clergy and the feelings of their flocks, the rever- 
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ence paid to his sovereignty might be rudely 
shaken. 

The saddest sight in Russia to a traveller is the 
manner in ivhich civil x^risoners are treated. It is 
a common spectacle to see three or four hundred 
poor wretches on their way to Siberia under a 
military escort ; for most of them are chained 
together in couples, wliile the women and children 
who have elected to share their bread-winners* lot 
have also to submit to be treated as criminals. 
Poorly clad, and ai)pareiitly half starved, the wonder 
is that any of the party should ever survive the 
dreadful journey. A Russian criminal condemned 
to e_xile is sent away with very little ceremony ; 
but when an officer of the army or other person 
of note has been sentenced to banishment for life, 
he is dressed in full uniform, and led to a scaffold 
in some public place. In the i)resence of the crowd 
he is made to knqcl while his epaulets and decora- 
tions are toru from his coat and his sword broken 
over his head. He is declared legally dead ; his 
estates are confiscated, and his wife can consider 
herself a wddow if »lie so chooses. From the 
scaffold he starts on his journey for Siberia. His 
wife and children, sisters or mother, can follow 
or accompany him if they choose, but only on con- 
dition that they share his exile. 

Mr Arnold in his book entitled Tlirowjh Persia 
by Caravariy relates how, when passing through 
Russia, he saw a party of prisoners embarked on 
boanl a steamer on the river Volga. They were 
positively caged amid-sliips, so that every part 
of the interior could be seen, just as in the lion- 
houses of the Zoological Gardens, with this differ- 
ence — that in the case of the prisoners there | 
was no overhanging roof to prevent rain or sun- 1 
shine from pouring in upon tlieir wretchedness. : 
At the back of tlie cage there was a lair common j 
to all, without distinction of sex or age. And • 
when all were secured, including the guiltless | 
women and children, fights occurred for the places ■ 
least exposed to the cjist wind. Tliis is a .syst(mi ; 
which must surely fade away beneath that j)ublic ' 
opinion which is fast becoming too strong for even | 
autocratic monarclis to despise ; for we are told I 
that the emancipation of the Russian serfs has ' 
made a vast legal, social, and material improve- ; 
ment in the lower orders of the peo^de ; and it ; 
is to thv. peojde that tlie world will look for that ! 
imich-neeaed reform, which will enable Russia, ' 
perhaps at no distant day, to take an honourable : 
place amongst civilised nations. 

An anecdote is related by Mr AVallacc, who, , 
upon one occasion wdien travelling on the great i 
plain which stretches from the Sea of Azov to the ' 
Caspian, observed on the map the name Shotland- ! 
skaya Koloniya (Scotch colony). Being curious to • 
ascertain why a village was so called, he made a ; 
pilgrimage thither and made inquiry. No one j 
could tell him ; but at last lie was advised to : 
a«5k an old Circassian, wlio was supjioscd to be | 
learned in local antitnities. To this man he ; 
put a qiu^fition in the Russian tongue, explaining | 
that he was a J$cotchman, and hojjed to be able to \ 
find a fellow-coufitrynian in the village ; where- | 
upon the old Circnft'^iaii rcjdied in broad Scotch : • 
*/Why, man, ] hu a Scotchman too I* He explained, [ 
‘however, that he v\as only a ‘Circassian Scotch- i 
man,* being a native of the Caucasus ; and as a ! 
child, had been pnivliased and brought up by the ! 
Scotch missionaries, who were then patronised by j 


Alexander L, but were suppressed in the year 1835 
by Nicholas. 

Those of our readers who may wish for detailed 
information os to the general condition of Russia 
and her people, may safely be referred to Mr 
Wallace’s interesting work. 


THE DUKE’S PIPER: 

A STORY OP THE -WEST HIGHLANDS. 

IX FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

It was an unfortunate business — most unfortunate ; 
for the Duke’s piper and the Duke’s game-keeper 
were the best of friends ; they never met at the 
Glciigolly clachan but they had their ‘ glass * to- 
gether ; nay, when friends met, such as they — 
and it was astonishing how often accident led the 
steps of both men to the smoky chimney-cheek of 
Betty Ma(d)onald’s clachan — the glass had to j^ass 
i to and fro pretty often before the men parted. 

! And as Betty knew full well that John Cameron 
i the piper, and Donald ^klacTavisli the gamc- 
i k(H*})er, her best customers all the year round, 

! were critics iq)on whom no adulterated or diluted 
I fluid could iiupose, Betty w'as careful that to them 
I at least nothing but the best of wliisky and 
stoup-nicasures — erring, if they erred at all, on 
I the roomy side — should be served. The natural 
! result of such companionship and mutual con- 
sumption of frequent gills was that John loved 
I Donald ‘ like a vera brillicr ; ’ while Donald fre- 
' qneiitly assured John, as they stumbled over the 
I moor together in the gloaming, or more often 
I when the horned moon was liigh, that not one of 
his own eight brothers was to be mentioned in the 
same breath with ,rohii — as regarded his, the game- 
keeper’s, emotions towards him. 

What then weie Betty’s feelings, late one un- 
lucky autumn evening on her return from the 
byre, where she had gone to milk her solitary cow, 
to fiml the two IVieml.s in the midst of a hot argu- 
ment, loud-mouthed both, and looking at each 
other across the table, on which stood the almost 
empty measure and glasses, with expressions on 
their honest gnarled faces that could hardly by 
any interpretation be termed mild i And this 
liefore a third guest too, a hairy-visaged gentleman 
whom liotty reckoned half-daft, seeing that he 
had spent the last three weeks ‘splashin’ a bit o’ 
ail Id canvas wi’ paint, and ca’ed it Beii Sluaigh,’ 
but to wlioiii it nevertheless behoved her to be 
jMjlite, taking into account the liberal rent he paid 
for her bent room. The gentleman sat in liis 
chair with a tumbler of whisky-and- water before 
him, taking little part in the discussion, but smok- 
ing diligently with a broad grin, as Betty noted in- 
dignantly as she went ‘ ben ’ with her kni tting, sorry 
to hear the voices of tlie disputants waxing louder 
and louder. Betty had a feminine dislike of argu- 
ment; arguments in the clachan were generally 
the prelude to blows. Her idea of a ‘ good crack * 
admitted only of varying shades, not differences of 
oi>inioii, softened by freipient application to the 
bottle — a good story bidiig not one whit the less 
welcome because oft-told. But here were John 
and Donald glaring at each other with knit brows, 
and .Jolin, who could never brook contradiction, 
bringing his massive list down on the table so ; 
that the stoup-mcasure and glasses swayed. | 
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*Ye’re wrang, Toiiald, I tell ye again ye’re 
wrang — it wass biled ! ’ 

The game-keeper thus addressed, only shook his 
bald head slowly from side to side, remarking 
after a pause, with a smile of superior knowledge 
that seemed to fan the flame of his Mend’s anger : 
‘Na, John, na : it iss iiefer biled.’ 

* Rut it iss biled, and iss aye biled, I ’m telling 
ye, and biled in sweet milk too. — 1 ’m not like 
some folk, sir,’ said the piper, turning to address 
the stranger in the arm-chair, ‘ that talk a lot o’ 
nonsense apoot what they ken naething apoot.* 

‘ Whether his oil-cake was boiled or not boiled,’ 
said the stranger, ‘the bull is as fine an animal 
as I have seen in the Highlands; though I was 
not sorry, as I sketched him, to have the stream 
and a good steep bank between us.’ 

‘Hoo, John, you are trying to impose on the 
ignorance o* the shentleman ; that iss what j’^e 
are trying to do, John, and that iss no like ye. 
It iss vcira pad to let the. English shentleman go 
away, and it iss savages that he ’ll pe thinkin* we 
are in the Hielants, to pe feeding oor young bulls’ 
(pronounced bills) ‘wi biled oil-cake, as if oor 
young bulls needct oil-cake when they hef cood 
green grass and plenty ; or allooiir they do need it, 
to hef it biled, and them wi’ teeth that if they 
wanted wad crack whinstancs. Oh, but it iss a 
fine joke to hear ye talk o’ biled oil-cake, John 
Cameron ! * 

‘I’m telling yc, ye’re wrang,’ said the piper 
hotly; ‘and it iss nonsense yc’rc talking apoot, 
Tonald MacTavish ! — Though, sir,’ again appealing 
to the stranger’s intelligence, ‘it iss not muckle 
that a game-keeper can ken apoot the rearing o’ 
young bulls ; they can tell a grouse from a part- 
ridge in a stubble-field on a dark nicht, I’ll alloo 
that,’ in a tone implying that he conceded the 
utmost ; ‘ but the rearing o’ young bulls iss oot o’ 
their line ; and for a man that has nefer peeii oot 
o’ his ain county from the tay he wass born till 
the tay o’ his death, to teach anither man wha lias 
poen round the whole world moreofer wi’ liis 
Grace the Teuk— to tell him apoot savages’ 

‘I alloo,’ interrupted Donald with a friendly 
wave of the hand, liaving filled and emptied a 
glass wliile John was speaking — ‘ 1 alloo that there 
iss no potter piper in the county — no, nor in the 
whole Hielants moreofer, than yoursel’, John 
Cameron ; and it iss the Teuk himself I hef heard 
sjiy as muckle many ’s the time that ; and prood 
I hef peen to hear it ; and I hope it iss to this 
shentleman and me that ye will pc giving a tune 
afore wc pairt the nicht ; but I cauiia alloo that 
ye are potter acquaint wi’ the subject on liand. 
And ye can ask Sandy the Deuk’s grieve yoursed’ 
apoot it, and he wass in the byre when tlie bull 
was cal fed, and he will’-- -- 

‘ Teflle a tunc ye ’ll get from me this nicht ; and 
it iss a obstinate mule ye are, Tonald MacTavish, 
and always wass ; and as for Sandy MacIntyre, 
the Teuk’s grieve, it iss all the x)arish that kmis 
him for a foolish ignorant liar !’ 

The two men pushed their respective chairs a 
foot or so farther apart, and looked at each other 
in no amiable mood. John the piper was a tall 
thin Celt with fiery eyes, that flamed out from a 
mass of tangled hair as brown as heather, covering 
a low square brow ; he was of a much more 
inflammable temperament than his friend, whosj 
hi'di cheek-bones, wido surly mouth, and cheeks 


that seemed to have gathered black forests of hair 
at the expense of his crown, which was of the 
shiny bald order, indicated a vein of Saxon blood 
in some progenitor, although his accent and fluency 
in Gaelic proved that lie was a native of the west. 
Under the cliair of the piper, Fingal the pipeFs 
collie, almost as excitable as his master, lay asleep ; 
and in a corner by the game-keeper’s gun, Jet, 
Donald’s placid pointer, lay stretched at full length. 
Betty laid down her knitting in some trepidation, 
when the argument reached this point, and came 
in to see if she could not pour oil on the 
troubled w'atcrs. She found the piper on his feet 
with his bagpipes under his arm, evidently much 
offended, looking about in the dark for his 
bonnet. 

‘ It iss anither gloss o’ whusky ye ’ll pe taking 
now, Mr (kiueron, pefore ye tak’ the road this 
canid nicht i ’ 

‘ And it iss verra pad whusky ye hef peen giving 
us the nicht, Mrs MacTonald, oiieuch to tak* the 
temper away from any man,’ said the piper in 
his severest tones. 

‘And ye are (piitc richt there, Mr Cameron,* 
said Betty timidly, willing to appease her guest 
at the expense of her own reputation ; ‘ and it 
iss myself that iss glad ye mentioned it, for I had 
to offer yc some o’ the Cawin’lton-still the nicht, 
cass the gentry when they wass on the moor 
yesterday shooting took every drop o’ the rale 
heather- waiter away in their flasks, and left no a 
drop wi’ me. But I’m sure, Mr Cameron, ye’ll no 
pe so angry wi’ me as that comes to as to go away 
angry like that.’ 

‘The whusky iss cood encuch, if taken wi’ a 
thankful spirit, Mrs MacTonald,’ said Mr Mac- 
Tavish. ‘ But when a man iss prood and stiick-up 
cass he has travellet at the heels o’ his betters — 
but the Teuk’s dog has done as muckle — while hia 
own neibors have bided at home, lie thinks maype 
that iiaepody kens tho tifforenco atween a reel and 
a hornpipe but himself! Cif me another gless, 
Mrs MacTonald. --Good-iiicht, John; I drink to 
your petter manners.’ 

John was at the door, having found his bonnet, 
but came back to say, shaking his fist in Donald’s 
face : ‘ It iss an ignorant prute ye are, Tonald 
MacTavish, and I scorn to pit my fingers upon ye ; 
blit nae doot ye ’ll want me to bring my jiipes to 
the clachan aiiithcr nicht ; and nae dool your son 
Angus will pe wanting me to learn him to play 
the jiipes too ; and nae doot, when he comes for 
that purpose, he will look to have his crack wi* 
jMaggie 1 Ye will live, Tonald. my man, to ken it 
wass an ill nicht when ye thoclit fit to drink to 
nti/ potter manners !’ 

With which flourish, \/ound up by an emphatic 
and defiant snap of the piper’s fore-finger and 
thumb in close jiroxirnity to the nose of the calmer | 
gaiiie-keeiier, the piper marched with what dignity 
he couhl muster, seeing thathe carried half a pint 
of fierce whisky beneath his bMt, from the clachan 
to the pathway across the moor, homewards; and 
so absorbed was lie in cherishing Kis anger, that 
he would not indulge himself on his solitary way 
with one of his favourite Jacobite lilts, lest the 
sound of the pipes might charm away his wrath. N 
And his collie Fingal followed sadly at his 
heels. 

The game-keeper sat for only a short time after 
I liis friend was gone ; he gave utterance to a low hard j 
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laugh as the piper disappeared, and then relapsed 
into sulky silence. Presently he said, rising to 


Presently he said, rising to 


leave : ‘ I *d petter pay ye for my share o’ the 
ivhnsky, Mrs ^cTonald.’ 

‘Na ; that can remain. Ye will pe here the day 
after to-morrow or so, 1 daresay, to make it up.’ 

‘ Take the money,* said Mr MacTaviah firmly ; 

* he will peg my pardon pefore 1 drink another 
drop in his company.’ 

^ A bad job ! ’ said poor Betty, with tears in 
her eyes, as she slowly counted out to him the 
ohange. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Maggie 
Oameron the piper's daughter was in her father’s 
dairy busily at work. The piper’s cottage and 
small farm-steading stood white and solitary at the 
mouth of Glen Heath, barely half a mile from 
Inversnow. The score of sheep that strayed about 
the glen with the red mark J. C. branded on tbcii* 
woolly sides belonged to the piper ; so also did the 
three or four cows that stood cooling their feet in 
the heat of the day, in the peat-brown burn that 
coursed through the heart of the glen ])ast the 
piper’s fields and garden, to the loch. He Avas 
in a moderate way a prosperous man, and after ! 
the manner of men conscious of a bigger balance 
than their neighbours at the local bank, lie thought 
he had a ri"ht to dogmatise on cccasions. Folks 
who knew uje piper knew that whoever ultimately 
was lucky enough to win the hand of his only 
daughter Maggie, would not take her dowerlcss ; 
and that the dower Avould be sometliiiig by no 
means to be sneezed at, Avas evident avIkh the 
Inversnow intellect began to reckon on its finger- 
ends the various sources of tlie piper’s income. , 
Tliere Avas first and foremost the farm ; the pi])er’s | 
crops were catf the earliest and the hcaAnest ; liis 
mutton was always prime, and the piper kneAv 
well when and to w'hat market to send. Nor on 
the Duke’s whole estate were better turnips grown. 
Then Avhat milk was to be compared to that which 
came from the piper’s byre ; and as for the piper’s 
butter — churned by Maggie’s own pretty hands — 
why, better butter Avas not to be had in or out of 
the parish for love or money. Besides which, 
the piper 8 w^hite cottage, built on the slope lacing 
the loch on one side and looking towards the 
glen on the other, within a few minutes’ Avalk of ! 
the best scenery, the best shooting, and the best ! 
fishing in South-western Scotland, fetched — avcII, 
Inversnow did not know how much per moiitlj. Let 
to the ‘gentry ’ during spring, summer, and autumn 
of every 3^ear, it Avas in itself another tap of gold 
flowing into the piper’s pockets. 

For seA-eral months in each year the Duke enter- 
tained guests at Inversnow Castle ; and it Avas the 
piper’s duty, as it was his pleasure, to march daily 
(Sundays excepted, and he grudged Sundays) for 
two hours to and fro in the hall of the castle while 
the Duke and his guests dined, the sonorous b^- 
pipes discoursing apprising and digestatory music ; 
and be was indeed a mean or thoughtless guest 
who departed without remembering the piper in 
some shape tangible to the piper. Dearly he loved 
his money. Nor was he a man likely to let money 
readily slip from his grasp Avlien he once fingered 
it, and no man in Inversnow was more fertile in 
resources for adding to bis store. But dearly as 
he loA’ed gold, dearly as he loved his sheep, his 
. cattle, and horses, Lis dram and his bagpipes, his 


one primary treasure was his winsome daughter 
Maggie. Bough he might be, but beneath Ihe 
hax^ shell was a true human heart that beat 
warmly and tenderly towards her. 

Maggie stood, as has been said, busily at work 
on the clean paved floor of the dairy, her bur- 
nished milk-pans full of creamy richness, arranged 
on shelves along tlie walls. The dairy was cool 
and shady, and the sweet fragrance of the fresh 
milk mingled sweetly with odour of late honey- 
suckles and fuchsias clambering in at the window. 
BetAveen the leaves of honeysuckle there was to 
be seen from the windoAV, far off across the sloping 
fields, a peep of the loch, the blue sky, and the 
heath er-clad hills in the distance. The door was 
open, and the afternoon light fell upon no more 
pleasant sight than the briglit shapely Highland 
lassie, Avhose sleeves Avere tucked up to the elbow, 
her dress pinned behind, while her hands were 
deftly shaping butter Avith the aid of a pair of 
Avooden * clatters ’ into tempting rounded pats. 


Avooden * clatters ’ into tempting rounded pats, 
each pat being dropped, by a quick graceful turn 
of her skilful hands, into a dish of clear spring- 
water beside her. Maggie hummed in a sweet 
loAv treble as she worked, an old Gaelic air 
that had ii touch of melancholy in it, her sole 
audience the piper’s monstrous bull-dog, that lay 
all her length in the sunshine asleep on tlie 
threshold. Presently the formidable-looking ani- 
mal raised her heail, pricked her ears and groAA'led ; 
then, at tlie sound of footsteps, rose and bounded 
down the path ; and Maggie, as she paused in 
singing, heard a Avcll-knoAVUi voice cry : ‘ Down, 
Diana ; down, I tell ye ; keep down !’ The High- 
land girl Avent on AAdili her work, with perhaps 
a tinge of crimson shewing through the sun- 
broAvned face, Avhilc a mans voice rang out 
‘Maggie!’ from the kitchen door, and then the 
steps turned to the o]>en dairy door. 

‘ AVell, Angus,’ Maggie said in a tone of surprise 
that Avas hardly meant to be taken as real ; ‘ and 
iss it you again ? I thought you said yesterday 
that the yaclit ivas going to meet some of llie 
castle-folks at Sheepfell ?’ 

‘The Tcuk changed his mind, or had a telegram 
or something. But are ye not glad to see me, 
Maggie, that ye won’t shake hands wi’ a body ?’ 

‘ Deed and 1 am fery glad* to see yourself, 
Angus, and AV(dl ye ken that ; but my hands are 
Avet Avi’ the watter and the butter ; and indeed ye 
must excuse me.’ 

‘But it iss a cold greeting to gif a body, that 
iss Avhal it iss, no to sliake a hand, Maggie,’ said 
Angus; ‘or maybe,’ plucking up courage from 
the laughter in Maggie’s eyes and the pose of 
Maggie’s cheek, ‘maybe that iss what you wanted !* 
And Angus boldly bestowed a kiss upon the girl’s 
cheek. 

‘Oh, Angus MacTavish, and how could yo do 
the like o’ that, when ye see I could not protect 
myself Avi’ my hands among the butter V 

‘ Then gif it to ]ue back again, as the song says,’ 
said Angus, taking his oAvn again, before Maggie 
could make any show of resistance. 

‘ But it Iss aAvild fellow ye are, and no deserving 
this drink o’ new-drawn warm milk I am going to 
giv-eye!* 

Maggie wiped her hands in the long white 
apron she wore, and turned to fill a tumbler full 
of milk from one of the pans. 

‘ Well, Maggie Cameron, it iss maybe more than 
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I deserve/ said Angus, as he took the tumbler from 
her hand and raised it to his mouth ; * but here iss 
to your ferry good-health, Maggie ! ’ 

* I believe ye would rather it had been a dram/ 
said the girl, as she watched the milk swiftly 
disappear down the young sailor's throat. But 
Angus declared that in saying so she libelled him. 

‘And now, Maggie, ye must put on your hat 
and come with me/ said Angus seriously, when he 
had emptied the tumbler. 

‘ Go with you, Angus ! You ’re joking. Wass it 
not for your lesson on the pipes ye came ? But 
d.id iss not at home this afternoon — ^he went the 
cijKihan-’way with your father— but he will be 
disappointed to hef missed you.* 

‘1 want you to come to the shore with me, 
Mt\ggie ; I have something to shew you, and I will 
take no denial for this once.* 

‘ To shew me, Angus ? But dad might not be 
pleased, jf he came home when I wass out, to find 
1 ■wass away trifling with you on the shore.* 

‘ I will answer for that, Maggie Cameron.’ 

‘Well, it isa true my churning is over, and the 
baking o’ the scones can be done when I get back, 

but * The maiden he.sitated. 

‘But tliere* — and Angus lifted the dish of 
butter-pats and inarched oil with them, followed 
by Jilaggic, to the kitchen. ‘ Now jjut on your hat 
and come with me.’ 

While Maggie went to her room, Angus turned 
the key in tlie dairy -dooi*, and hung it on a nail in j 
tlie kitchen ; and leaving Janet the maid to bring ! 
in the cattle and milk them, the couple started ou \ 
their expedition wiLli light hearts. 1 

They were a winsome couple, and Janet — a 
goodly lass herself — stood admiring them from the 
door- step, not without certain longings on her own 
account, as they walked along the pathway that j 
skirted the meadow, to the bridge at the gate; and i 
from thence over tlic stile and across a field, ' 
towards the loch, Margaret (yVuiieroii V’as a tall j 
well-built girl, yet her bead was just on a level ! 
witli her companion’s nlioulder. Her face was , 
fresh and sunny, light and shadow playing on ; 
it in nuick respoiiHive movement to the mental | 
mood tliat happened to rule her. She was young, 
not yet out of her teens, full of youthful iinpidsc, 
lhat expressed itself in fr(*f|ucnt peals of merry 
laughter easily roused ; wdLli a tender heart too, 
ns the sweet blue eyes told, by the <juick rush of 
tears wdien she was moved by any talc of woe, or 
touched by the chill finger of disappointment. 
Angus was a broad-shouldered six-foot sailor, 
stooping slightly as he walked, with a bronzed 
clieery lace, and the kindest of honest eyes, that 
looked you straight in tlie face fearlessly. He had 
been for many years one of the most trustworthy 
‘hands* on board the Duke’s yacht, The Curlew, 
and was looked up to by tne fishing-folks of 
Iiiversnow vdth all the respect due to a favourite 
of the Chief’s, and to one whose ideas had been 
expanded by frequent visits to the Mediterranean. 

‘ Where are we going V asked the girl by-and-by, 
as Angus struck into a road leading to the town. 
‘It iss nefer into Inversnow we are going like 
this together ! ’ 

‘ And are ye ashamed to be seen walking with 
me, Maggie Cameron 1 * 

‘ Ashamed I No ! But it iss not well to be 
} laving folk talking idle gossip apoot ns in the 
daytime, when maybe I ought to be at home 


working.’ Maggie was made the more jealous of 
her reputation as a good housekeeper, by receiving 
a surprised nod at that moment from Mr M‘Alistef 
the grocer, who stood lazily on the door-step of 
his shop. 

^Neler mind what folk say, Maggie. This iss 
the way ; ’ and Angus turned off the main street 
to the pier. 

‘ Eh, Angus, what a pretty little poat-^what a 
fery pretty poat ! ’ said Maggie as they reached the 
end^ of the pier and looked down on a tiny boat 
resting placidly on the loch. 

‘And ve think her a pretty poat now, do ye, 
Maggie?’ looking proudly from his achievement 
to his companion’s interested face. 

‘ I nefer saw anything prettier. She sits on the 
water like a sea-gull/ replied the girl warmly. 

‘ And yon can read her name on the stem now, 
can’t you, Maggie— ch ? ’ 

The maid looked down fixedly and, as she looked, 
changed colour. Angus was watching her with 
beaming eyes. Painted in distinct blue letters on 
an oak ground were the words, ‘ Maoote Cameron 
— Inversnow.’ 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

The fact that during last year (1876) no fewer 
than 1215 persons were killed and 4724 injured 
upon the various railways of Great Britain, 
is sufficiently startling; for these numbers, we 
need hardly remind our readers, exceed those 
of the killed and wounded in many a great 
battle. The average number killed per annum 
during the last five years has been 1295, and of 
those injured 4333. 

Fortiiuately, however, for the peace of mind of 
the average Britisli passenger, these numbers are 
not quite bo alarming as they at first sight appear. 
TJiiit tliis is so, we sliall shew by an analysis of 
the anises which led last jmar to the above-men- 
tioned losses. Of those killed, no fewer than 305 
were trespassers upon railway lines ; and between 
thirty and forty of these were trespassers with 
the deliberate intention of committing suicide. 
Again, more than one half of the total number of 
persons killed were railway servants ; and the 
same class furnished no fewer than 2600 of the 
4724 cases of injury recorded in the returns. 
Eroni their own misconduct or ivant of caution, 

101 passengers lost their lives, and 604 sustained 
injuries. Level crossings are each year a veiy 
fertile cause of accidents, and to them no fewer 
than fifty-nine of the deaths of 1876 must be | 
apportioned. We come now, however, to that 
wldch is undoubtedly a fact of the utmost gravity, ' 
namely, that thirty-eight passengers were killed 
and 1279 injured from eftuses over which they 
had no control, upon the railwayifof Great Britain. 

In 1874, a Royal Commission was issued at the 
request of parliament to inquire into the causes ‘ 
and cure of railway accidents in Great Britain. 
For two years and a half the Gommissioner^ 
pursued their labours ; and their Report now lies 
before us. From it we gather that tlie Commis- 
sioners examined several hundreds of witnesses, 
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including officers of the Board of Trade, general 
managers of railway companies, traffic managers, 
superintendents and assistant-superintendents of 
railways, inspectors and sub-inspectors of various 
classes, foremen of shunters, station-masters, engine- 
drivers, guards, brakemen, shunters, pjate-layers, 
signalmen, pointsmen, boilersmitlis, porters, and 
clerks. The Commissioners likewise arranged for a 
most valuable series of practical experiments upon 
the merits of the various systems of applying 
brake-power to trains, to be performed before them 
upon a portion of the Midland Company’s railway 
near Newark. Of the important results disclosed 
by the elaborate system of experiments thus per- 
formed we shall have something to say presently. 
In addition t^ all this,, the Commissioners per- 
sonally inspected railway premises and works in 
various places throughout the kingdom, and investi- 
gated upon their own behalf certain ‘ typical cases ’ 
of railway accidents. Whatever conclusions, there- 
fore, they may have arrived at claim at least 
the respectful consideration of all interested — 
and vrho is not ? — in the prevention of railway 
accidents. 

Regret has, we observe, been freely expressed in 
certain quarters that the Commissioners have not 
seen fit to advise the establishment of a govern- 
ment department which should exercise a general 
control over the practical administration of British 
railways. To have done so would, liowevcr, the 
Commissioners say, not liave been in their opinion 
* either prudent or desirable.’ A government 
authority placed in such a position would, tho}'^ I 
remark, Mjee.xposcd to the danger either of appear- 
ing indirectly to guarantee work, appliances, and 
arrangements which might practically prove faulty 
or insufficient, or else of interfering with railway 
management to an extent which would soon alie- 
nate from it public sympathy and confidence, and 
thus destroy its moral influence, and with it its 
capacity for usefulness.’ Wliilst, however, the (Join- 
missioncTS are thus strongly of opinion that any 
change which would relieve the railway companies 
from the responsibility which now rests upon 
them to provide for the safety of their traffic 
would be undesirable, they are nevertheless dis- 
posed to believe tliat legislation — by which the 
adoption of certain recognised improvements, and 
the construction of certain necessary works for the 
greater safety of the traffic, should be made com- 
pulsory upon the railway companies — would be. a 
public gain. Amongst these improvements and 
necessary works are included by the Commissioners 
the compulsory adoption of the block and inter- 
locking systems. The ^object of the block-system, 
we may here retfiark, is to preserve an arbitrary 
interval of space between all trains which are 
moving in the same direction upon the same line of 
rails. This is accomplished by dividing the line 
|,Aito sections ; and not until a telegraphic message 
has been received aTh^oiincing that a train has 
passed out of one secticin, is another permitted to 
^enter that section. If properly carried out, this 


would prevent the possibility of one train running 
into another from behind, which as we all know 
has been a frequent cause of accidents. 

We arc not quite certain whether the Commis- 
sioners have done well in advising that ‘ increased 
facilities be aflbrded to the public to obtain redress 
by cheap and summary process when trains are 
late.* In the first ])lace the Commissioners have 
not attempted to define when a train shall be 
held to ho unpunctual ; that is, whether one or 
five or fifteen or fifty minutes is to be held to 
constitute unpunctuality ; and also whether the 
distance which the train has run is, or is not, 
to he taken into account. If every passenger by 
the Flying Scotchman from Edinburgh to London 
is to have a right to an action against the railway 
companies, in the event of that train being, say 
five minutes late upou^ its long journey of four 
hundred miles, the prospect of litigation thereby 
opened is sufficient to appal the hearts of share- 
liolders in the North British, North-Eastern, and 
Great Northern Railways, and to make glad those 
of lawyers. Moreover, the Commissioners do not 
attempt to define what they mean by ‘a cheap and 
summary process ’ being aflbrded to passengers of 
bringing actions against railway companies. At 
present such actions are occasionally brought in 
the County Courts, and it wouhl be difficult, we 
j think, to imagine ‘ a cheaper or more summary pro- 
; cess ’ than they already afford, 

I At present, as most of our readers are aware, 
every passengesr train which runs a distance of 
twenty miles without stopping is bound to carry 
with it some means when'by passengers can com- 
miuiicatc with the guard or engine-driver of the 
train. The Royal Couiinissiouers, however, have 
resolved to recommend that every train which 
runs for even eight miles without stopping is to 
be provided with a means of communication 
between the passengers and the servants of the 
company. Why tliis limit of eight miles has 
been arbitrarily fixed upon can only be left to 
conjecture. If some simple method could be 
devised whereby a jia^suiiger could instantane- 
ously communicate with the servants of the train, 
an important benefit would be secured ; but so 
long as the railway comjiaiiies continue to call 
a small cord liidden away somewhere or other 
outside of the carriages, ‘ a means of communica- 
tion between passengers and the servants of the 
company,’ wc confess that wc dc not attach much 
practical importance to this last recommendation 
of tlie Royal Commissioners. 

We have already mentioned that the Royal 
Commissioners caused an extensive series of ex- 
periments to be performed in tlieir presence upon 
a portion of the Midland Company’s system near 
Newark, in order to test the various methods 
which have been invented for applying continuous 
brake-power to trains. Before, Jiowever, the trials 
of the various continuous ‘brakes’ were made, 
trials of the amount of brake-power mualhj sup- 
plied to the trains of some of the chief railway 
companies in Great Britain were made. From 
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these experiments it appeared that with the amount 
of hand brake-power usually supplied, a train 

S at between forty-five and fifty miles an hour 
not as a rule be brought to a full stop in 
much less than half a mile. During the trials at 
Newark, the merits of eight difterent hinds of ‘con- 
tinuous brakes * were tried ; and ‘ amply proved the 
necessity for some greater control over fast pas- 
senge^trains than that hitherto provided in this 
country.* Speaking approximately indeed, it was 
shewn conclusively at these trials that a good con- 
tinuous brake will reduce tlie stopping distances 
of fast trains to one-third of the distance within 
which they can be stopped by the present ordinary 
means. With regard to the effect upon passengers 
of any sudden sto 2 )pages by means of these con- 
tinuous brakes, it is satisfactory to know that ‘ by 
none of the systems used in the trials could the 
Inakes be aj^plied too powerfully or too suddenly for 
the safety of the passengers.* 

As the result of these Newark trials, the Royal 
Commissioners recommend that it should be made 
obligatory upon railway companies to provide 
every train with suflicicriL brake-pow’er to bring it, 
at the highest speed at which it may be travelling 
and upon any gradients, to an absolute stop within 
five hundred yards. They also advise that a large 
pro])ortion of the brake-power slioukl be in the 
hands of the engine-driver. He is usually the 
man who first csj)ies danger ; and as when a train 
is travelling at the rate ol' sixty miles an liour, it 
passes over eighty-eight feet per second, it will 
■easily be seen, that however slight may be the 
interval necessary for the driver to attract the 
attention of the guard, and for that official to ajiply 
his brakes, it juuy be suiricicntly long to cause a 
serious accident. 

Every newspaper reader must have r<jmarkiid 
the frequent accidents which occur tliroiigli j^as- 
seiigers (whilst entering or leaving railway car- 
riages) falling between the steps and the idatfonn. 
This being so, it is satisfactory to remark that the 
Royal Commissioners have resolved to recommend 
that the adoption by railway companies of continu- 
ous foot-boards of sufficient width should be made 
compulsory Avherever, in the opinion of the officials 
of the Board of Trade, ‘ the circumstances of the 
traffic arc such as to render them nece&sary lor the 
safety of passengers.* 

As regards the important subject of the com- 
pensation which the railway companies are at 
2 )rescnt obliged to make whenever a passenger 
— through no fault of his own — killed or injured 
whilst travelling upon their lines, the Royal Com- 
missioners have not thouglit it necessary to make 
any special recommendations. They appear indeed 
to think that the principle of self-interest wdll be 
sufficient to make the companies introiluce all 
reasonable improvements and take all possible 
meaus to secure the safety of their passengers. Mr 
Galt, however, one of the Royal Commissioners, 
dissents from this view of his colleagues, and 
we think with reason. He asks in connection 
with this subject the following very i)ertinent 
question: ‘Does the sum paid in compensation 
by the companies exceed the expenditure that 
would necessarily be incurred for the avoidance 
of preventable accidents ?’ This question Mr Galt 
proceeds to regard from two points of view. First, 
the effect of accidents on the market value of rail- 
way shares ; and secondj the cost which the cofii- 


panies would have to incur in order to introduce 
various well-known means for the prevention of 
accidents, which have often been pressed upon their 
attention by Captain Tyler and other officials of 
the Board of Trade. The effect of an accident 
upon the market value of railway shares, even 
wlien it is one of exceptional severity, Mr Galt 
shews is only temporarily and never permanently 
to lower the value of the shares in the particular 
railway company upon whose system it occurred. 
The first cost, moreover, of introducing improve- 
ments upon their lines, Mr Quit points out, is felt 
very severely by railway companies ; whereas the 
compensation which they pay for personal injuries 
does not at present amount to one per cent, of 
their total expenditure. Mr Galt indeed asserts 
that the saving which the companies would effect 
by the use of every available means for the pre- 
vention of accidents would ‘ scarcely amount to a 
shilling in the liundred pounds.* Hence he arrives 
at the very disagreeable conclusion, that so far as 
the ‘perAinianj })iincii)lc — apart from all higher 
considerations — is concerned, the railway com- 
I paiiies* interests and those of the general jiublic 
are diametrically opposed to each other ! 

We shall conclude this article by giving a brief 
epitome of the ]niiicipal x^oiuts upon which the 
Royal Commissioners have made lormal ‘recom- 
mendations * cither for the consideration of parlia- 
ment or of the railway companies. 1. They have 
recommended tliat discretionary powers should he 
conferred upon the Board of Trade to enforce the 
extension of stations and sidings wherever the 
accommodation provided for the traffic is so in- 
adequate as to .endanger safety. 2. To enforce j 
the adoption of the block and interlocking systems | 
on all lines or iiortions of lines where the intro- 
duction of these imj>rovernenl.s is necessary for the 
safety of the traffic. 3. To restrict the speed of 
trains U 2 >on any line or section of a line which is 
in a condition to render a liigh rate of speed 
unsafe. 4. To require companies to provide their 
jiassengcr carriages with continuous foot-boards. 

5. To impose conditions upon companies in certain 
cases in sanctioning the opening of new lines. 6. 
To require c(; in panics to provide foot-bridjjes or 
subways at stations where the absence of such 
accommodation is proved to be a source of danger. 

7. To require a lodge to be maintained at public | 
crossings for foot-passengers wherever circum- 
stances render it necessary for safety. 8. That 
railway companies shall bo required by law, under 
adequate penalties, to Bupi)ly all trains with suffi- 
cient brake-power to stop them within five hun- 
dred yards under all circumstances. 9. That in 
order to produce greater punctiiiility in the conduct 
of the traffic on railways, additional facilities be 
afforded to the public for obtaining compensation 
when trains are late. 10. That the 31st and 32d 
Viet. c. 1J9, s. 22, relating to intercommunication 
in trains, be amended in the manner which we 
have inilicated above. 11. Tfiat the civil liability 
of railway companies for accidents \o their servants, 
and of the crimindkiiability of persons in railway 
employment for acts of negligence endangering 
life, be extended. 

Some at least of these proposals of the RoyalV 
Commissioners will doubtless be adopted by Her 
Majesty’s government, and will be proposed to 

S arlianient, with all the weight of their authority, 
uring the next (1878) session of parliament.. 
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That the government measure which will em- 
body these * selected’ recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners will satisfy all parties — 
directors of railways, railway servants, and the 
general public alike — would of course be too much 
to hope. But this may at least be confidently 
predicted— that if the chief recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners be adopted by par- 
liament, and be loyally carried out in practice 
by the railway companies, they will tend in no 
inconsiderable degree to render railway travelling 
in Great Britain in the future both much safer 
and much pleasanter than it has been in the 
post. 


DROLLERIES OF THE AMERICAN 
BENCH. 

Droll things are reported of the bench and bar in 
the United States. Perliaps all that is said of them 
in the newspapers may have a tinge of exaggera- 
tion ; but we do not doubt that there is a con- 
siderable substructure of truth. What, indeed, 
but odd sayings and doings can be expected from 
judges who are appointed by universal suffrage, 
and may in many cases be little better than the 
boon-companions of the culprits who arc apt to 
come judicially before them. We cull a few droll- 
eries of the American bench for the amusement of 
our readers. 

Wearied beyond endurance by the tediousness of 
a long-winded pleader, a Kentuckian judge put 
himself out of his misery and his tormentor out 
of countenance by suddenly exclaiming ; ‘ If the 
court is right, and she thinks she air, why then 
you are wrong, and she knows you is. Shut up ! ’ 
Almost as rude in speech was J u(lge Dowling, who 
after serving os fireman and police-officer, became 
by election one of the magistrates of the Empire 
CSty. ‘What are you reading from, sir?’ asked 
he of a counsel. 

‘From the statute of 1876, your Honour,’ was 
the reply. 

‘ Well,’ said Dowling, ‘ you needn’t read any I 
more; I’m judge in this court, and my statutes j 
are gc^ enough law for anybody ! ’ 

This worshipful gentleman plumed himself 
upon deciding ‘according to the equities of the 
case,’ law and precedent to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; they went for nothing with him. 

They did not go for much more with the western 
administrator of the law. Judge Alec Smith. A 
divorce case being called on, lie, addressing the 
plaintiff’s representative, said : ‘ I don’t think 
people ought to be compelled to live together 
when they don’t want, to do so. I will decree a 
divorce in this case ;’ ax’d the parties concerned 
were thereupon declared to be no longer man and 
wife. Presently the defendap^v lawyer appeared, 
and was not a little jurTprised to find all was 
settled, that the judge *‘liad decided without hear-, 
rtng one side, much less both. He protested against 
such over^hasly proceedings, and appealed to the 
.court to redress the wrong it had committed. The 
court not being inclined to own itself in fault, he 
.was informed it was too late to raise objections ; 


the decree had been pronounced; but if he wanted 
to argue the cose ‘right bad,’ the court would 
marry the parties again, and let him have a crack 
for it. 

When Miss Amelia Donnerschley claimed two 
hundred dollars from faithless Augustus Berker for 
breach of promise, the gentleman justified his 
conduct on the plea that after dwelling under the 
same roof with the young lady and her mamma 
for eight months, he found it so impossible to live 
comfortably with the one, that he was compelled 
to cry oil* with the other. The judge inquired if 
the mother purposed living with her daughter 
after marriage, and receiving an affirmative answer, 
asked the defendant whether he would rather live 
with his mother-in-law or pay two hundred 
dollars. 

‘Pay two hundred dollars,’ was the prompt 
reply. 

Said the judge : ‘ Young man, let me shake 
hands with you. There Wiis a time in my life 
when I was in the same situation as you are in 
now. Had I possessed your firmness, I should 
have been spared twenty- five years of trouble. 
I had the alternative of marrying or paying a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. Being poor, 1 
married ; and for twenty- five years have 1 regretted 
it. I am happy to meet with a man of your htamp. 
The plaintiff must pay ten dollars and costs for 
; liaving thought of putting a gentleman nndor the 
dominion of a inotlicr-in-law.’ 

The much-married dignitary was not so suscept- 
ible to the charms of the sex as his brother of 
Iowa, who refusc‘(l to line a man for kissing a girl 
against her will, because the complainant was so 
temptingly pretty that nothing but an overwhelm- 
ing sense of its dignity prevented the court kissing 
her itself. 

It is lucky for an offender when his judge puts 
himself in his place ; justice is sure then to be 
tempered with mercy, as in the case of the snatcher 
of spoons brouglit be. fore a Georgian court many 
years ago. Bela Brown, w'ho then went the circuit 
as judgji, was an able man, in equal repute as a 
lawyer and as a boon-companion. The night 
before the court was to open at Dayton, his Honour 
wont to a tavern kept by Sterrit, and had such 
a good time of it with his legal friends that by 
midnight he was not quite so sober as a judge 
should be. Somebody cleared the table of all its 
sjjoons, and put them into the unconscious gentle- 
man’s pocket. He was greatly perturbed at finding 
them there next morning. They were Sterrit’s 
spoons without doubt, for they bore the landlord’s 
initials. 

* Polly,’ said the judge to his wife, ‘was I tipsy 
when I came home ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ You know your habits when 
you get among those lawyers.’ 

Much relieved in his mind, the judge declared 
he could understand how the spoons came into his 
possession. 'That fellow keeps the meanest liquor 
in the States ; but 1 never supposed it would make 
a man steal.’ 

A day or two afterwards, a man was arraigned 
for larceny ; he pleaded guilty, but urged he was 
intoxicated when he committed the offence. 

‘What’s the nature of the charge?’ inquired 
Ja%e Brown. 

‘ Stealing money &om the tiU at Sterrit’s tavern,’ 
replied the clerk. 



‘Young man/ said the judge solemnly, 'are 
you sure you were tipsy when you took this 
money ? * 

* Yes, your Honour ; when I went outdoors the 
CTound kept coming up and hitting me on the 
head.’ 

' That will do. Did you get all your liquor at 
Sterrit’s 

‘ Every drop, sir.’ 

Turning to the prosecuting attorney, the judge 
said ; ‘ You will do me the favour of entering a 
nolle j?rosequi; that liquor of Sterrit’s I have 
reason to know is enough to make a man do any- 
thing dirty. I got tipsy on it myself the other 
night, and stole all his spoons. If Sterrit will 
sell such abominable stuff he ought not to have the 
protection of this court. — Mr Sheriff, you may 
release the prisoner.* 

Like the sailor who objected to his captain 
preaching* and flogging too, offenders generall}' do 
not appreciate being suitalTly admonished as well 
as punished; and no doubt the Californian felt 
annoyed when, tlirough incautiously demurring 
to the magistrate reproaching him with having no 
ambition, he found liimself put to the question 
with: ‘Where is it, sir? Where is it? Did you 
ever hear of Cicero taking free lunches ? Did 
you ever hear that Plato gamboled through the 
alleys of Athens? Did you ever hear Demosthenes 
accused of sleeping under a C(»al-sljed ? If you 
would he a Plato, there would be a fire in your 
eye ; your hair would have an intellectual cut ; 
you’d step into a clean shirt; and you’d hire a 
mowing-machine to pare those finger-nails. You 
have got to go up for four months ! ’ 

The Honourable Kiali Rodgers, commonly called 
Old Kye, presiding in a Louisiana court, thus 
spoke his mind to a deliii(|ucnt named Kettles : 

‘ Prisoner, stand up ! Mr Kettles, this court is 
under the painful necessity of passing sentence of 
the law* upon you. This court -ha*: no doubt, Mr 
Kettles, but what you 'were brought into this 
scrape by the use of intoxicating liquors. The 
friends of this court all know that if there is any 
vice this court abhors it is intoxication. When 
this court w’as a young man, Mr Kettles, it was 
considerably inclined to drink, and the friends of 
this court know at this court has naterally a 
very high yy ; and if this court had not 
stopped short ofl, T have no doubt, sir, but what 
this court, sir, would have been in the Peniten- 
tiary or ill its grave.* 

Still more communicative was Judge Kye re- 
specting his young days wlien summing up in 
an action brought by an overseer for wrongful dis- 
missal from bis situation. 

‘ The jury,* said his Honour, ‘ will take notice 
that this court is well acquainted with the nature 
of the case. When this court first started in the 
world it followed the business of overseering, and 
if there is any business which this court under- 
stands, it *8 bosses, mules, and niggers ; though 
this court never overseed in its life for less than 
eight hundred dollars. And this court in boss- 
racing was always naterally gifted ; and this court 
in running a quarter race whar the bosses was 
turned, could allers turn a boss so as to gain fifteen 
feet in a race ; and on a certain occasion it was one 
of the conditions of the race* that Kye Rodgers 
shouldn’t turn nany of the bosses.* Surely it 
must have been Old Kye who upon taking his 


official seat for the first time, daid : ‘ If this court 
know her duty, and she thinks she do. Justice will 
walk over this track with her head and tail up.* 

Prone lus he might be to discursiveness, we fancy 
the Louisiana judge would have laid down the law 
a little more lucidly than the worthy to whom a 
Minnesota juryman appealed for aid, when his 
ideas as to what constituted murder had been con* 
fused by the arguments of counsel. 

‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’ said this legal luminaiy, 
'murder is where a man is murderously killed 
The killer in such a case is a murderer. Now 
murder by poison is just as much murder as 
murder with a gun, pistol, or knife. It is the 
simple act of murdering that constitutes murder in 
the eye of the law. Don’t let the ideas of mwv^QT 
and manslaughter confound you. Murder is one 
thing, manslaughter is quite another. Conse- 
quently, if there has been a murder, and it is not 
manslaughter, then it must be murder. Don’t let 
this point escape you. Self-murder has nothing 
to do witli this case. According to Blackstone and 
all the best living writers, one man cannot commit 
felo de 86 upon ariollier ; and that is clearly my 
view. Gentlemen, murder is murder. The murder 
of a brother is called fratricide ; the murder of a 
father is called ])arricide, but that don’t enter into 
this case. This case is murder, and as I said 
before, murder is most emphatically murder. You 
\vi\l take the case, gentlemen, and make up your 
minds according to the law and the evidence, not 
forgetting tlie explanation I have given you.* 

When an English judge has passed sentence 
upon a criminal, he has done with him. It would 
never enter liis bend to visit a man he had con- 
demned to death. Judge Smith of Cincinnati had 
different notions of judicial etiquette. One Samuel 
Covert, about to be executed at Lebanon, had just 
taken his last meal, when the judge looked in, 
inquired how he felt, and asked lor his autog;raph. 
Having obtained the autograph, and learned that 
(’overt was pretty well, considering circumstances, 
the judge shook his hand warmly, saying : ' Good- 
bye, Mr Covert ; I shall not see you again.* 

‘ Good-bye, Mr Smith,’ was the reply. ' Remem- 
ber my last words to you : you have passed sen- 
tence of death upon an innocent man.’ 

‘ That is so, is it, Sam ?* queried the visitor. 

‘Yes, air.’ 

‘ If that be true, you Ve nothing against me ; 
have you, Sam ?* 

‘ No, sir ; you did your duty under the evidence.’ 

‘Well, Sam, if you are an innocent man, it is a 
great calamity.’ 

‘ 1 am innocent,* repeated Covert. 

The judge then departed, and Covert waa 
inarcheil to the scaffold. 

Judge Smith hardly felt so easy in his mind as 
a Californian sheriff did after being interviewed 
by a self-confessed murderer, who desired to be 
sent to New York to answ^ for the crime hd 
had committed in that city. ^ 

‘So your conscience ain’t easy, and yon want 
to be hanged ? ’ said the sheriff. ‘ Well, my friend, 
the county treasury ain’t well fixed at present, 
and I don’t want to take any risks, in case yon ’re 
not the man, and are just fishing 3for a free'^^ 
ride. Besides, those New York courts can’t 
trusted to hang a man. As you say, you deserve 
to be killed, and your conscience won’t be easy 
till yon are killed, and as it can’t make any differ-^^^ 
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cnce to you or to society how you are killed, I 
guess 1!11 do the job myself T and his hand moved 
to his pocket; but before he could pull out the 
revolver and level it at the murderer, that con- 
science-stricken individual was down the road and 
out of killing distance. 

When lawyers behave in such a free-and-easy 
way, it is not surprising that a prisoner presumes 
to enter into familiar conversation with the bench. 
‘An old tippler,' asked by a Nevadan court 
whether he was rightly or wrongly charged with 
being intoxicated, pleaded, ‘ Not guilty, your 
Honour. Sunstroke ! ' 

‘Sunstroke?* queried Judge Cox. 

‘Yes, sir ; the regular New York variety.' 
'You’ve had sunstroke a good deal in your 
time, I believe ? ’ 

‘Yes, your Honour; but this last attack was 
most severe" 

‘Does sunstroke make you rush through the 
streets oifering to fight the town ?’ 

‘ That ’s the effect precisely.’ 

‘ And makes you throw brickbats at people ? ’ 
‘That’s it, judge. I see you understand tlie 
symptoms ; and agree with the best recognised 
authorities, who. hold it inflames the organs of 
combativeness and destructiveness. When a man 
of my temperament gets a good square sunstroke 
he *e liable to do almost anything.’ 

‘ Yes ; you are quite right — liable to go to jail 
for fifteen days. You ’ll go down with the police- 
man at once.’ With that observation the conversa- 
tion naturally closed, and the victim of so-called 
sunstroke * w^ent down.’ 

The bench does not always come off so victori- 
ously. A prisoner before the court of Kcating- 
ville, Montana, neglecting to remove his hat, tlie 
sheriff was directed to do it for him, and ol)i*yed 
instructions by knocking the offending licad-gcar 
off with liis rifle. The owner jucked it up, and a.s 
he clapped it on liis head again shouted ; ‘ I am 
bald, judge!’ A repetition of the ])erformaucc 
followed ; at which, W'axing indignant, his Honour 
rose and said; ‘I fine you five dollars for con- 
tempt of court— to be committed until the fine is 
paid!’ I 

The offender wmlkcd up to the Judge, and laying i 
down half a dollar, rcjiiarked : ‘ "^Vjur .sentence, | 
judge, is most ungentlemanly; but the law is im- 1 
perative, and I will have to stand it ; so here is | 
half a dollar ; and the four dollars and a half you j 
owed me when we stopped playing poker this 
morning, niakc.s us square ! ’ 

The curd-playing administrator of justice must 
have felt as small as his brother-judge when he 
priced the cow. Being at Little Hock, Arkansas, 
on bu.siness, that judge strolled into the inarkid, 
and seeing a fanner with a cow, stepped up to him 
and asked what he wanted for her. ‘Tliirty 
dollars,’ said the farmer. ‘She’ll give you five 
quarts of milk if you feed her well.’ 

‘ Why,’ quoth the*' judge, ‘I have cows on my 
farm, not inuclf more than half as big as yours, 
which give twenty quarts a day.’ 

The c.ow-owner eyed his new acquifintance very 
hard, as if trying to remember if he had seen him 
hefore, and llimi inquired where he lived. ‘My 
' ^ liome is in Iowa,’ was the reply. 

‘Yes, stranger,’ said the farmer, ‘ I don’t dispute 
it. There were heaps of soldiers from Iowa down 
here during the war, and they were the worst liars 








in the whole Yankee army. Maybe you may 
have been an officer in some of them regiments ? ’ 
Without satisfying his interlocutor’s curiosity on 
that point, the judge, we are told, ‘ slid for the 
court-house.’ 


THE FAIRIES. 

Where are the wonderful elves, and the fairy creatures 
bright ? 

Where are the tiny things that danced in the pale 
moonlight ? 

Danced in a magic ring, and fluttered in robes of white, 

Like motes in the sunbeam whirled, like leaves in the 
forest hoar. 

I/u7'l‘ to the sound of the and the. cry of the waves 
on the shore. 

Where are the clu.sky gnomes who toiled in the golden 
ground ? 

So that the miners trembled hearing their hammers’ 
Boiinil, * 

Hearing them tapping, tapping, delving in darkness 
bound. 

A thousand tapping hammers, hcncatli them hammer- 
iiig. 

IlarJc to the muttered thunder^ the roice of the hidden 
sjn'iny. 

Where are the forest fairies, the elves in Lincoln green, 

Deep in the forest hidden, and never in cities seen, 

Sought for by timid maidens, on sainted Hallowe’en, 

The joy of all true lovers, a merry ban«l were they I 

Uur/c to the hum of the bu, in the scented blooms of 
May. 


Where are the hoiisehoM fairies, wl)0 loved the embers* 
glow, 

Who ]>l.'i>e'l at g.imc:< with the shailows flickering to 
and fio, 

Hut left no tra- k on tin* s.anded lloor, no trace on the 
fallen snow, 

Andfillerl up the little slijjpers the children left liiehind, 

Jlark to the hou't of the tcuipcsty the moan of the 
stormy n'ind. 

The edves are waiting, w;iltlng, for the golden days to 
come, 

When grief shall be known no longer, nor faithful love 
be dumb ; 

Till the figures nil are added up, and finished the 
mighty sum. 

Ah ye.s they are waiting, waiting, till grief shall be no 
more. 

Ilai'k to the rustic of raindi'ops, that kiss the deserted 
shore. 
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PUICE 1^. 


SEVENTY Y’EARS SINGE. 

TiiE last repruhciitativcs of our j^raiul fathers 
{generation havin*' passed awny, there is no reason 
why the following true stories of an old Scotch 
house should not he made ])uhlie, for the eiiter- 
tammei^J. of others besides those nieuibcrs of the 
family to whom only they have hitherto been 
hnown. I have slightly changed the naine-s of 
persons and places, but not a detail of the stories 
has otherwise been altered from the first-hand 
accounts given us by those who were themselves 
their heroes and Iieroiues. 

On a w'inter’s afternoon in tlio year 1810 tliree 
young olliccrs were riding ‘w’ithin a mile of 
Edinboro’ toun they were piisliing mi in advance 
of their regiment, which was that day marching 
into new (quarters, liopiiig to reacli tlie city in 
time to choose lodgings for tlioinselves, to whom 
rooms ill barracks had not been idlottcd. Sud- 
denly a gaunt gipsy woman of the Meg Merrilics 
type darted out upon them, and laid lier detaining 

hand upon the bridle of Lieutenant T (iny 

grandfather). He tried to shake his rein fret;, 
but without eflec.t, and the little cavalcade w'as 
brought to a halt by her persi'^tence. ; then address- 
ing the gentlemen collectively, but keeping her 
eyes upon my grandfather, she ollorod to tell their 
fortunes. The young men laughed at the sugges- 
tion, and the gipsy w'ife waxcl angry. ‘ Ve’ll do 
little good in Edinboro’ or elsewhere,’ she retorted 
roughly to the two captains who had declined her 
services. ‘ But for ye ’ (speaking only to lieu- 
tenant T )j * there ’s a bonnie bride waiting in 

the first house ye enter ! ’ 

My grandfather threw her a shilling and galloped 
on with his companions, enduring for some time 
their good-natured raillery about the spae-wife’s 
prediction ; hut \vhen they reached the city they 
were too much engaged in observing the outsides 
of the houses which might afford them the desired 
lodgings, to think further of the prophecy. In the 
dim light, one large house with closed shutters 
looked as if it were untenanted and likely to suit 
their requirements ; while a light from a lower 


kitchen window slicwed that some one was left in I 

charge who could attend to Lieutenant T ’s loud * 

summons at the knocker. But the young tnan, 
accounted a gallant soldier enough, who had seen 
some service in the late wars, was entirely routed 
and discomfited by the furious reception bis modest 
inquiry after lodgings met with from the stalwart 
maid-servant who answered the door. ‘Lodgings! 
What was the world coming to when a daft young 
fool asked if her mistress let lodgings I The family 
was awat in the north, and this wmiild be a pretty 
tale to tcdl them on tludr return,’ stormed the cross 
maid ; and my grandfather, leaving a torrent of 
rough languagi* behind liirn, made his escape down 
the steps of tlie house over whose threshold he had 
so mistakenly intruded. He remounted his horse 
amid tlie jeers of liis two friends, wdjo reminded 
him of his fate predicted by the gipsy, and begged 
him, if this were a sauijde of the ‘bonnie bride’s’ 
u'<ual temper, to cxcliangc into another regiment 
as soon as he marrietl. Eventually the young 
men found rooms to suit them, and in a few’ 
day.s became ipiito at borne in the pleasant capital 
of the north, wliich was just beginning its gay 
ivintcr season. 

About a week after tbeir arrival the officers 
w’crc x>resent at an Assembly ball, and Lieutenant 

’r lost bi.s heart at first sight to a lovely 

young tUhntante of fifteen, with ivliom he danced 
the w’liole evening. At the close of the ball he 
was introduced to a grand tiirbaned lady, his 
I partner’^ mother ; and on seeing the ladies to 
I their carriage he asked leave to do himself the 
I honour of calling for them next day. This irer- 
j mission and their address were given him, and the 
I latter noted in liih pocket-bonk. The next morn- 
ing he eagerly sought out their house, which he 
! dill not recognise as the scene of liis first adven- 
ture till Ailie, the same stalwart maid, opened the 
door, and this time admitted him graciously. 

q'his visit was followed by many others ; and « 
before a year bad passed my grandfather won the 
‘ bonnie bride ’ of the spae-wife’s prediction from 
the very house across wdiose threshold he had first 
set foot on entering Edinburgh. They were a very 
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young pair; he only twenty-one and my grand- 
mother just sixteen at their marriage ; and how 
their housekeeping might have prospered or the 
reverse I do not know, had not Ailie decided to 
take service with the young douple, and main- 
tained tlieir interests during the wanderings of the 
next thirty years as faithfully as she had previously 
guarded the honour of her mistress’s house. .She 
was one of the now extinct race of family servants, 
a sort of factotum in the house, where she did her 
own w’ork and a good part of every one clse’s in a 
wonderfully indefatigable fashion, oul}'^ reserving 
to herself the privilege of keeping every one in 
order, from the master and mistress down to the 
kitchen wench. 

To three out of the four generations of our 
family whom she served, she was ‘ old Ailie ; ’ ami 
her flowered chintz bedgown and mob-cap sur- 
vived imaltered far into the era of crinoline and 
chignon. What stories she had to tell of Madam 
our great-grandmother, a very grand dame indeed, 
and well-known card-player ; and of a certain 
Mistress Jean, her favourite heroine, whom some 
of us recollect as Aunt Moir, a little soft-faced, 
pink-and-whitc lady, not so imposing to look upon 
as the miniature of her powdered mamma, but a 
beauty nevertheless in her Jay. Slie lived at a 
time when it was the acknowledged fate of all 
Edinburgh belles to fall a prey to dyspeptic old 
East Indians, wlio having been drafted off as raw 
lads to India, were heard of no more till they 
returned as nabobs half a century later, to take 
their pick of the blooming lassies for whom the 
Scottish capital has ever been justly celebrated. 

Aunt Moir would describe Iiow she and her 
mother went every .Sabbath morning to ‘ sit under’ 

Dr M* ; and how, as they mounted the high I 

steps to the entrance of the place of ^vorship, 
the beaus young and old — some in blue swallow- 
tailed coats buttoned tight across the chest, and 
frilled jabots like protruding fins ; others with 
military pigtails and riding-boots — stood on each 
side of the door and criticised their figures (a 
lady’s face in those days being pretty wedi hidden 
by her^telescopic bonnet), and more particularly 
tlieir feet and ankles, incased in samlalled shoes 
and silk stockings. Aunt Moir admitted that 
her feet passed their examination creditably 
enough, though the criticism was sometimes 
more severe than gallant; and one of her young- 
lady friends went by tlie name of ^ Flat-foot Meg.' 
But Aunt Jean’s WTre evidently of a different 
order, and were swift and light enough to do 
even more than idease the fastidious taste of the 
Edinbiurgh bucks. ‘ ^oriie years after her marriage 
with an old and invalid husband, who had carried 
her away from Edinburgh to a country home, 
Mi'stress Moir, little more than a girl still, one day 
agoing over her domains started a hare from a 
barley-stook, and throwing all her matronly dignity 
to the winds, she pursued Puss through a couple 
of meadows, and eventually captured and brought 
him atruggling to the house. /Whether she kept 


maukin as a pet and proof of her agility,^ or con- 
verted him into the excellent soup for which she 
has left us her recipe, labelled in a pointed Italian 
hand-writing ‘Mistress Moir’s Hare Broth,’ his- 
tory does not relate. Let us hope the former fate 
was his, for the recipe says in conclusion, ‘ Witli- 
out the meat of two hares is the broth poor and 
meagre.' 

Aunt Moir had no children of her own ; but. 
her heart and home were always open to the numer- 
ous members of the T- family, her nephews 

and nieces. She found (pieer old ornaments, 
Indian beads and tartan scarfs, in her store-boxes 
for the girls ; and the town-bred boys found rare 
opportunilics for healthful delightful miscliief 
when the High School released them for their 
holidays at Moir. One species of entertainment 
was specially sacred tg Aunt Jean’s kail-yard : tr» 
mount astride upon tall, well-grown, firm-hcarteil 
cabbages, and rock gently to and fro, with shoil 
leather-breeched, gray-stockinged legs sticking out 
straight like a cavalry oificer’s, until a warning 
crack in the stalk, or the sudden appearance of 
Aunt Jean’s Tam rushing round some unexpected 
corner, with his climax of threats: ‘J'll tell 
Mistress Alice,' drove the hoys from their position. 

A gray-headed, cross-grained old fellow was 
Tam, alfectiiig to disapprove highly of the annual 
summer incursion of boys and girls into the 
Moir fruit-gardens, trampling among his straw- 
berries that were destined for Mistress Jean'.s 
preserves, and rilling his bushes for ‘ honeyblob'^.’ 
But he had a soft spot in his' heart for my mother, 

Anna T , wlioreininrled him, he fiincied, of his 

little daughter Kirsi}', dead thirty years before ; 
and many a Sunday afternoon did Tam give 
mother a helping hand tlirough her portion of the 
Shorter Catechism, imposed as a becoming exer- 
cise for the mind by Aunt Moir on each of the 
children. Tam was a rigid Sab))atarian of course*, 
and even his favourite Anna was not exempted 
from blame when one Sabbath evening the whole 
young party were discovered in pursuit of a mar- 
auding rabbit who had for days past ravaged their 
gardens. Ananias and Sapjdiira, Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram were somewhat irrelevantly cited as 
cases in point, or at least as fellow-sinners ; but he 
ended by muttering to himself, as he left the 

abashed T chilriren to meditate over his 

sermon : ‘ An' tlie Lord spare me till the morn’s 
morn, 1 '11 shoot that deil mysel.' 

'Tam had been with Aunt Moir’s parents at Port- 
corry before they migrated southwards to Edin- 
burgh, to settle the boys in life and the girls in 
marriage. She had a queer story to tell us of her 
childhood connected with Tam’s wife Kirsty, who 
lived as nursery-maid in her father’s house, and 
had somewhat inditferently, and in th» spirit of the 
lass who sang, 

If it’s ordained I maun tak him, 

Wha will 1 get but Tam Glen 1 

married Tam the ‘ gairdner lad,’ and retired with 
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him to* the lodge. When her little Kirsty was 
bom, however, she gladly acceptetl the poet of wet- 
nurse to the contemporaneous baby just arrived at 
tjie house, and returned to her old position in the 
nurseiy, bringing all her newly awakened maternal 
love, as well as her boundless devotion and respect 
for ‘the family,* to lavish upon little weakly 
Uncle Donald. Baby Kirsty at the lodge flourished 
upon oittmeal porridge administered by Tam’s 
clumsy hands, and was soon ‘crcejiing* about 
everywhere with the big collie dog as her sole 
attendant ; while up at the house Master Donald 
took all the devotion of two mothers to rear him, 
and was all-sulficicnt to Mrs Kirsty, who forgot 
husband, child, and home in her tendance of her 
foster-son. 

At last, almost a year afterw-ards, the boy being j 
weaned and fairly strong, it was thought time to 
dismiss the foster-mother to her home duties ; and 
accordingly, after a violent and distressing parting, 
she tore herself away i’rom the child and returned 
to the lodge for good. That same night Aunt Jean, 
a child of nine, who slept in the same room occu- 
pied by the head-nurse and the baby brother, woke 
suddenly without any particular reason, and saw by 
the dim light of the nursery lamp, Kirsty’s well- 
known figure walking to and fro through the room 
with the little white biimlle of a Donald iu her 
arms. Presently she laid the quieted child down 
in his cot again ; and then catching the wide-open 
eyes in the next bed, she made a sign to be silent, 
turning her head in the direction of the sleeping 
hea<l-nur8e. Aunt Jean, well aware of various 
little nursery jealousies between Mrs Macnab and 
Mrs Kirsty, gave a nod of acquiesce iH;e, and lay 
quite still, Avatcliing Kirsty as she softly bent over 
the little boy, settled him comfortably, and kisJsed 
him Jigain andngain. She was still there hovering 
round the cot Avitli noiseless footsteps when the 
little girl I'tdl asleep again. 

Next morning, the first nows that came to the 
house was that poor Mistress Kirsty had died 
suddenly in the night in her own bed of a sudden 
attack of heart complaint ; brought on, the doctor 
said, by the excessive grief to which she gave 'way 
on parting from her adopted son. Tam and little 
I^irsty did not miss her much, I believe ; nor, sad 
to say, did the little lad for Avbom she had spent 
her strength .so willingly ; but Aunt Jean held 
persistently to her story of the ‘vision;’ and the 
tale of ‘faithful Kirsty’ is still a beloved tradition 
in our nursery. Thanks to her care, Qncle 
Donald grew up a strapping lad, and when only 
fifteen served at the battle of Waterloo, and wu'* 

P resent at the entry of the allied powers into 
’aris. There is still extant a funny etching, exe- 
cuted by some wit of the regiment, in which Ensign 
Donald is represented ‘looting’ a confectioners 
shop, with drawn sword in one hand and immenst* 
hall-demolished brioche in the other ; the young 
ladies of the counter, attired in tlie classical cos” 
tumes of the First Empire, flying every way from 
the onslaught of this hero from the Land o’ Cakes. 

They were a kindly race these Scotch relations 
of ours ; less extravagant in their habits, customs, 
and ways of thought than their descendants of the 
present g:eneration ; handsomer and healthier too, 
perhaps, if we judge from the bright eyes and rosy 
smiling faces of tlie portraita they liave left us ; 
though even in these degenerate days, a return to 
the early hours, simple habits, and oatmeal poiv 


ridge of the last century might yet make our lads 
and lassies, who inherit the friendly Scottish nature, 
as handsome, healthy, and happy as their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were fseventy years 'Since. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTJSU XXIX. — PHILIP AND UOnElIT. 

We found Kobert Wentworth with Mrs Tipper, 
and he too, I saw, very curiously examined Philip 
as they were introduced to each other. Each eyed 
the other curiously and critically for a moment 
or two, as they uttered the first few words ; and I 
think caoli was as favourably impressed towards 
the other as 1 could desire them to be. They 
were kindrc'd spirits, and soon recognised that they 
were, making acquaintance in easy, undemon- 
strative, manly fasliion. 

Kobert Wentworth was like an older br 9 ther of 
Philip’s, and there was just suliicieiit diilerenoc 
between their minds to j^ve a zest to their com- 
panionship. Philii)’s was a more mercurial tem- 
pornment ; whilst there was a vein of satire in the 
other, Jacking in him. Lilian thought that Robert 
Wentworth had not the same poetical perception 
which Philip possessed ; but that did not I, for 
whom the former had unfolded the bidden meaning, 
the subtle essence of some of ihc poet’s most delicate 
imagery. Of course T could not suppose Robert 
Wenlw’orth to be Philip’s superior; but neither 
would I do him the injustice of calling him inferior. 
They were dilFcrent. 

One thing puzzled me not a little as time went 
on. Whether it was that my love for Philip made 
me shyer and more reticent with him, or whethei 
he did not look for certain things in me, I know 
not ; but one part of my mind, wliicli was as an 
open book to Robert W'eiit worth, reinaiuod undis- 
covered an<l even unsuspected by my lover. Once 
when Philip niado a little jest about Lilian’s 
romance and ciithiisiasni, Robert Wentworth smil- 
ingly opined that there were graver offenders in 
that way than Lilian ; but 1 knew that 1 was the- 
only one to perceive his meaning, ff Philij) had 
any suspiejou that the allusion was intended for 
me, lie (lid not jierceivc its application. Would it 
have made any ditfcreiice if J had been able to let 
my thoughts fiow into words when alone with binl? 
When I ’was his wife — when this foolish shyness, 
reticence, or whatever it might bo, was once over- 
come — 1 kncAv that he would find mo a much more 
attractive companion than now'. But while 1 
longed to give more expression to my feelings, I 
nervously slirank from doing so. I almost wished 
that he w'ould force me to shew' my thoughts, as 
Robert Wentworth used lo take so much delight 
in doing. 

What girl could love as I did ? AVhat love could 
be deeper and more intense mine? Yet the 
consciousness that I was not a girl, kept me. silent 
whilst my soul vibrated to every look and 
of bis. Ah me — ah Philip ! would it have been 
wiser to lot you see ? That night when we stood 
together Id the moonlight — when you g^- 
imturedly jested me about my mdtter-o&fact way of 
regarding things— would it have been l:«tter to let 
you see the volcano hidden beneath the snow ? Ah 
Pliilip, when you feared I hod caught a chill, and 
wrapped my shawl closer about me, would it htWe 
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been wiser to let you know why I was trembling 
beneath your touch ? 

I have learned to say : ‘No ; better as it -was.' 

But I have been anticipating. This first evening 
of the meeting between Robert Wentworth and 
Philip, all was couleur dc rose, and my mind was at 
rest. I sat more silent than usual, congratulating 
myself upon the prospect of the great desire of iny 
heart being gratitied. They two would be friends, 
even according to my somewhat exigeante notion 
of what friendship should be. Then it was pleasant 
to listen to Robert AVent worth’s few words respect- 
ing his appreciation of Philip, so honestly and 
heartily spoken. 

‘ You must not forget that it is a brother’s right 
to give you away, when the time for giving .away 
comes, Mary,’ he said gently, as he and I stood 
together by the open window a few minutes, whilst 
Philip was thrniiig over the music for Ijili.an, who 
was singing some of his favourite airs for him. 

‘Will you ? It is kind to wish it,’ I murmured, 
feeling that it was a great deal more than kind. 

‘Mr Dallas is, I believe, w-orthy of any man’s 
sister, Mary.’ 

‘ I am glad you think so’ — I paused a luoiueiit, i 
then, as a sister should, added — ‘ Roheit.’ 

He smiled, and talked ideasaiitly on, contriving 
to set me quite at ease respecting the state of his 
own mind. I was now able to ])crsuadc myself 
that he had been deceived, and tliat his friendship 
for me had never really developed into a .strong<*.r 
feeling. Presently he said in his abrupt friendly 
fashion : ‘ Why do you not sing, Mary ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Lilian sings that so much better than T ; 
and it is a favourite of Pliilip’s.’ 

‘Well, come now and enchant our ears;* going 
towards the piano as Lilian ceased, and looking 
out a song which he always said I sang well. 
‘Now, do your best.’ 

But although Philip and Lilian were more than 
satisfied, Robert was not. He and I knew that it 
was not luy best, their kind speeches nolwith- 
fitanding. He seemed to Lave quite changed his 
tactics with regard to me — doing cvcrytliing in liis 
power ta make me appear to advantage in Philip’s 
eyes. But ho uncon.sciously deprived me of the 
pleasant termination of the day, which I had been 
looking forward to. I’hilip and he set forth 
together to walk to the railway station, and of 
course there 'was no moonlight walk for me that 
night. 

But there was the morrow — many a happy mor- 
row to come, now, 1 told myself, looking after 
them as they went down the lane together. The 
more they saw of each other, the sooner tliey would I 
become friends. Lilian, who stood beside me at 
the gate, slipped her arm rcjiuid my waist, and | 
laid her heact against my shoulder in eloquent 
silence. 

It was fortunate that the day had come round 
for paying my prop^^ed visit to Nancy Dean. I 
felt tliat 1 negclcd some kind of reminder that I 
did not live in a world all flowers and sunshine. 

I set forth the next morning alone, thinking that 
Nancy might possibly feel leas under constraint 
than if Lilian were present during our interview. | 
Philip had some hanking busitiess to transact 
which would prevent Ms getting down to us until 
late in the afternoon ; and I had therefore ample 
time for my errand before his arrival. 

^^his time I found no difficulty in obtaining 


admittance ; and was informed that the rules 
allowed me to remain an hour, if I chose so to do, 
with my friend Nancy Dean. That hour we were 
at liberty to spend in either the dining-hall or 
exercise-ground, as we chose. AYe gazed earnestly 
and curiously at each other as we shook hands ; 
and I hope she was as pleased with me by day- 
light as I was with her. 

A^’^ithout being handsome or even pretty, Nancy 
Dean’s was a face which pleased rtie much. If 
expressing a shade too much self-will and the 
firmness which, untrained, is so apt to degenerate 
into obstinacy, there was no trace of meanness, 
deceit, or dislioncsty. 

‘ You exi>octed me to-day of course, Nancy ? ' 

‘I shouldn’t be here if I hadn’t, Miss,’ she 
returned with a grave smile. AVe had elected to 
spend the hour in the open air; and with my arm 
I linked in hers, we paced slowly up and down part 
of the old court-yard, or exercise-ground as it was 
called. ‘ 

‘ 111 that case, I ought to he thankful that no 
accident occurred to prevent my coming. It might 
h.ive, you know, and then poor I should have had 
to bear the blame for anyLliing which followed.’ 

‘How could you have been to hlanie if an 
accident liu<l liappened, Miss V 

‘ My dear Nancy, if you had fallen back, one 
would have been in fault, since we could lianlly 
throw the blame upon an accident.’ 

‘You mean I should have been to blame, if 1 
liad gone wrong again l)ecause you did not come ? ’ 
I smiled. ‘ 1 am not altogetlier sure which of us 
would liave been nomt in fault, Nancy.’ 

‘But how could \oir 

‘ One thing is ch^ar. 1 did not succeed in giving 
you faith in me, altliuiigli I had faith in you.’ 

iShe looked dubiously at me a monieni, then her 
eyc.s .slowly filled with tears. ‘Perhaps T haven’t 
1)0011 ready enough to helitive in i)coi)le. Till now, 
nobody ever seemed to believe in 

‘ It is not for me to judge, Nancy. I can only 
.say I am pleased that you had the strength and 
courage to return here and remain, under the 
circumbtance.s.’ 

‘ You seem to know exactly the best thing to say 
to encourage me, Miss ! ’ ejaculated Nancy. ‘Anil 
even wlioii you hit hard, as you sometimes do,' I 
don’t seem to mind it so much from you as 1 do 
from other people— it’s different, somehow ! You 
don’t seem to enjoy thinking about my wickedness.’ 

‘II I thought you wicked, I certainly should 
not enjoy thinking so ; and if you were, you would 
not have come hack here. Poor Nancy, I am 
afraid it has been ratlici* hard for you ! ’ 

‘If you could only know hou: hard it has been !’ 
she murnnired. ‘’J'hink of never being .spoken to 
by any of the others for a week ; kept in silence 
and solitude, and looked upon as the w'orst 
creature that ever breathed ! ’ 

‘ All the more credit to you for hearing it. But 
we will nut talk abtmt that. Let us ratlier think 
about the future. I told you I am going to be 
married shortly — in a month or two probably — 
and then wo are going abroad for a time.’ 

‘ Shall 1 have to stay here till you come back, 
Miss V she asked anxiously, her face falling at the 
thought. 

‘No; I do not wish it; that would be too 
mucli to expect. I am sure I shall be able to 
make some arrangement for you ; possibly I may 
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arrange for you to stay with a dear old friend of 
mine, who has only one young servant, until my 
return ; but I promise you shall not remain here 
much longer.* 

This was better ; slui brightened up wonderfully 
again, and we spent the rest of the allotted time 
very cheerfully. What was perhaps most cheering 
of all to poor Nancy was my little speech about 
hoping by-and-by to set things right with her 
relations. 

* It *s too late for tliat, Miss,* she reidied sadly ; 
‘ they know 1 *v'e been in prison, and poor mother *s 
gone.* 

‘ Too late, indeed ! Why, there is almo-st a 
lifetime before you in wliich to prove your inno- 
cence ! Besides, after you have lived with me 
long enough to enable me to speak from experi- 
ence, 1 will take the matter in hand, and write 
to your father and sister. In tlie meantime, we 
must seek, for the poor creature for whom you 
sulfered, and if we can, get* her to give evidence 
that she put the ring into your box.* 

She threw up her head Jind laced the sky. 
‘ Thank G<jd ! ’ 

‘ You sec now where thanks are due, Nancy,’ I 
said softly. 

‘Yes ;* drawing a deep breath. 

When a loud clanging bell warned us that the 
time for my leaving her had come, I was more 
demonstrative in my manner than is customary 
with me. Several oi’ the otlu-r imufites and their 
visitors were congregated in the yard, and T 
chose them to se(‘. that Nancy Dean had at any- 
ratc one friend who belitjvod in her. TIkj sudden 
Hush which covered her face, the expression of the 
eyes turned towards the other women, us though 
to say ‘ You see !* .sulHciciitly tlianked me. It was 
a very pleasant walk homo. 

I was not a little surprised as wtdl as dis- 
appointed to find that Philip did not take kindly 
to the idea of my last proh'gee. Ho, earne down 
with Robert Wentworth towards the (jv'ening, and 
Lilian mentioned my afternoon’s errand to the 
Home to the latter, who had been extremely 
interested in Nancy’s case. 

Philip asked several (questions about it ; hut I 
could not get him to shew any interest in Nancy, 
if he felt any. Indeed 1 could not ludp seeing that 
the idea of my visiting the Home was distasteful 
to him. It was all the more noticeable because 
Robert Wentworth had ciitereil so warmly into 
the subject, taking my proceedings ([iiitc for 
granted. 

‘ What led you to go there, Mary ? ’ 

What led me to go there i — what hut the 
happiness his own letter had brought me. But 
that was not a question to be replied to just then, 
if ever; so T murmured something about having 
met Nancy in a state of desperation, and persuaded 
her to return to the Home, &c. 

He said very little ; his disapproval was more 
expressed in his manner than anything else. See- 
ing that he objected, and did not care to give his 
reasons for so doing, I did not attempt to discuss 
the point with him. I must trust to Nancy. If 
by-and-by she proved to be a success, it would 
be a better argument iii my favour than any I 
could advance. Besides, I was too happy to allow 
a slight divergence of opinion between us to 
disturb me. Of course he knew that he would 
find me ready enough to yield whenever he 


shewed me a reason for so doing ; he would find 
too, that in my heart of hearts I preferred his 
gaining the victory when it came to reasoning, 
though it must be a fair field and no favour 
between us. 

But if Philip did not very favourably regard 
my visits to Nancy, he entered w’arinly enough 
into our scheme for improving the cottage homes. 
He not only approved but helped us in workman- 
like fash ion with a little carpentering and what 
not, which we had been unable to compass, begin- 
ning with a bracket and shelves, and launching out 
into more ambitious attempts. Wc began to con- 
template ini])roviiig the architectural effect with 
liorchcs to the doors, over which climbing plants 
were to be trained, placing a scat at the side, and 
so fortli ; an<l if it was not all of the very highest 
art as to shape and make, it would bo, we flattered 
ourselves, ])ictures(]iie and comfortable-looking. 
If the porch proved as attractive as the village 
ale-house to sit and smoke in, in the summer 
evenings, it wouhl he something gained. 

With regard to the interior arrangements, we 
were altogether satisfied. Our proteges were 
beginning to take some little pride in their homes, 
ami to brighten up such parts of them as did not 
match well with our efforts. We still always took 
care to leave some part of the room as wc found it, 
to serve as a contrast ; ainl the challenge was now 
more generally accepted than at fii'st. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that we still met with 
occasional opposition. Wlien Jemmy Rodgers, for 
instance, found that his tobacco jar was not refilled 
after being suggestively placecl in our way, he 
began to shew his independence again ; taking to 
his old ways and using tlie table for a kettle-stand. 
But we looked upon ourselves as successful enough 
to be as indepemlent as lie was now, and wc took 
no further tjoiible about him or his table. At 
which Sally Dent informed us he gave it as his 
o])iTiion tliat we had more ‘grit* in us than he had 
given us credit for having ; and that lie wasn*t sure 
he sliould not give in and clean the table himself. 
’Fo his astonishment a clf*au table did not open our 
heal Is ; the tobacco jar remained unfilled. 

In all our other schemes Philip joined heartily 
with purse and hand, and yet he so markedly 
stopped short when Nancy and the Home were in 
(piestion. How w'as it ? Was his remark about 
‘ the impossibility of a Avoiuaii retaining the deli- 
cate grace and refinement of thought — the, so to 
speak, bloom of her nature — which is her greatest 
charm, if she became too familiar with scenes of 
misery and sin,* intended as a gentle warning to 
me ! 

For whoni'^oever it was intended, she found a 
ready ami able advocate in Robert Wentworth, 
lie very tlecidedly gave it as his opinion that the 
delicate grace and bloom and all the rest pf it 
could not he got rid of too cpiickly, if they were to 
prevent a woman liolding out^uer hand to any of 
her own sex who needed help. ‘ Bui fortunately, 
or unfortunately, since there are not too many pos- 
sessed of it, it is just the delicate grace of a refined 
woman which is required in such cases.’ 

‘ All very well in thepry, Wentworth ; but if it 
came to practice ? 1 arft sure you would be os 
desirous as I should be to guard a wife or sister 
from contact with the degraded ? * 

‘ .My dear fellow, not I ; unless I feared the po^-; 
sibility of some of her virtues being rubbed off by 
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the contact ; in that case slie would of course 
jeqmre vary careful fyuarding. But I should be 
very proud of a sister who could go safdy amongst 
those who needed her, be they whom they might.’ 

Philip waived further discussion with a ‘By- 
aad-by, Wentworth.’ I believe he thought that it 
was not complimentary to Lilian and me to carry 
on the conversation in our presence. 

I could not but be grateful for the chivalrous 
respect which both shewed towards women, though 
I could not help contrasting their very opposite 
ways of shewing it. One seemed to represent the 
chivalry of the past, and the other tliat of the 
present. I could appreciate both : the poetry and 
romance of the old chivalry, and the reason and 
respect in the new ; and I did not ask myself 
which was most really complimentary to women, 
or whether each was not a little the worse for ! 
being so dissevered from the other. It might be j 
that in my heart I should have preferred Philip | 
representing the nresent rather than past ; but j 
I did not acknowledge so much to myself. i 

But all this was only a faint ripple on our ' 
stream, not sufficient to prevent tiie current from 
running smooth. 


GOOD MANNERS 

Are nothing less tlian little morals. They are 
the shadows of virtues, if not virluos tliemselvos. 

* A beautiful behaviour is belter than a bcantirul 
form ; it gives a higher idcasiirc than statues and 
jnetures ; it is the linest of the fine arts.’ How 
well it is then that no one class lias a monopoly in 
this ^finest of fine art-^ that uliile favoiirabhj 
circumstances undoubtedly do render good manners 
more common among jier-^oiis moving in higher 
rather than in lower S2>lu‘re'-5, there .sLonld never- 
;helcs.=* be no positive hindrance to the i)()oresl ^ 
classes practising good manners lowards each other. 
For wliat is a good maiiiuM’ I It is IIki art of 
putting our associates at tlieir ease*. Whoever 
makes the fewest j^ersous uiicomrortuble, is the 
best-mannered man in a room. 

Vanity, ill-nature, want of sympathy, want of 
f:’Qnse — these are the chief source', from wliich bad 
manners sj)ring. Nor can we iniugine an incident | 
in which a man could be at a lo^s as to what to ; 
.^ay or do in company, if he were always conside- j 
rate for the feeling.s of others, forg*)t himself, and 
(hd not lose hi^ head ow leave his commun-.seiise 
at home. Such a one may not liave .studied eti- 
quette, he may bo chaotic rather than be in ‘good 
form,’ as the .slang expression is ; and yet because | 
his head and heart are sound, he will .speak and j 
act £is becomes a gentleman. On the other hand, a ! 
very pedant in fo^n^ and bigot in ceremoriie.s may 
be nothing Jjetter than tlie ‘ mildest-mannered 
man that ever cut a throat.’ As we can be wdse 
without learning, so it is quite 2 ^o.=sible to be well- 
niaTmetccl with little or no knowledge of tho.se 
rules and forms which at best only a eubsti- ; 
tute lor comnion-fecnsc, and which cannot he ■ 
c-onsidered essential to good manners, inasmuch as * 
they vary in every country, and even in the same 
country change about with the weatlicr-cock of 


fashion. Vanity renders people too self-consoious 
to have good manners, for if we are always think- 
ing of the impression we are making, we cannot 
give enough attention to the feelings and conversa- 
tion of others. Without trymg to be natural — an 
effort that would make us most artificial — we 
must be natural by forgetting self in the desire to 
please others. Elderly unmarried ladies, students, 
and those who lead lonely lives generally, not 
nufreriuently acquire awkward manners, the result 
of self-conscious sensitiveness. 

Shyness was a source of misery to the late 
Arclibishoj) Wliately. When at Oxford, his white 
rough coat ami white hat obtained for him the 
sohriijuet of ‘ The Wliite Bear and his manners, 
according to his own account of himself, corre- 
s])onded with the a 2 )pellation. He Avas directed, 
by way of remedy, to copy the example of the 
best-mannered men lie met in society ; but the 
atleiiqit to do this only increased his shyness. He 
found that he w’as all the while thinking of hirn- 
Sfir rather than of others ; whereas thinking of 
others rather tlmn of one’s self is the essence of 
2 >olitL‘ness. Eimling that he was making no pro- 
gress, he said to himself ; ‘ 1 have trieil my very 
utmost, and fiml tluil 1 must be as awkw'ard as a 
bear all my life, in Hi)ite of it. ] will endeavour 
to think ai>()Ut it as little as a bear,*and make up 
my luiml to emliiro what can’t be cured.’ lii 
i lluis emleavouring to shake off all consciousness 
I as to manner, he says : ‘ I suc(’ce<b;d beyond my 
I exj)ectatioiis ; lor 1 not only g()t rid of the personal 
I .sullering of shynoss, but also of most of those 
laiilt.s of manner wliicli consciousness produces ; 

1 and acqiiiied at once an easy and natural manner 
' — careiess iinhAM] in the CAlreim*, from it.s origin- 
ating in a stern (leli.iucc of ojnriion, which 1 had 
convimed mv.'-olf mu< be ever against me ; rough 
and awivwartl, for .siiioi;tline.-s ami grace are quite 
out of iiiy way, and of tour.se tiitoriully pedantic; 
but lllIC(Jll^ciolH, and tlierefore giving expres.sioQ 
to that good-will towavtls men wbicb J really feel ; 
and these 1 bedieve are the main ]>(»inLs.’ 

Vanity again is the source of that boasting self- 

rtion which is the bane of manneis. lie is 
an ill-manneied man who is always loud in the 
pi\ii.-e.s of himself and of his cliildren ; who boast- 
ing of his rank, of his business, of aebievements 
in his calling, looks <lown upon lower orders of 
peojiie ; wlio cannot refrain from having his joke 
at the exjumse of anothm’s character, whose siriart 
thing must come out because lie has not the 
gentlemanly feeling that .suggests to us 

N<‘vtr to bJ<‘iid our j»leasuro or our pride 

Witli sorrow to the ni* am*st thing that lives. 

The liahit of saying ruOtJ tliiiig.s, of running 
peo]de down, .sjiiings nui so much liom ill-nature 
as from tliat vanity that would rather lose a 
friend than a joke. On this point Dr Johnson 
onpc remarked : ‘ ISir, a man lias no more right 
to say an uncivil thing than to ac^ one — no 
more right to say a rude thing to another than 
to knock liim down.’ The vain egotism that dis- 
rogaids others is shewn in various nnpolite ways ; 
as, for instance, by neglect of propriety in dress, 
liy the aboonce of cleanliness, or by indulging in 
repulsive habits. Some think themselves so well- 
born, so ch:ver, or so rich, as to be above caring 
what others say and Ihink of them. It is saiil 
that the aucieiit kings of Egypt used to commence 
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speeches to their subjects with the formula, ‘By 
the head of Pharaoh, ye are all swine ! * We need 
not wonder that those who take this swine-theory 
view of their neighbours should be careless of 
setting their tastes and feelings at defiance. Con- 
trast such puppyism with the conduct of David 
Ancillon, a famous Huguenot preacher, one of 
whose motives for studying his sermons with the 
greatest care was ‘that it was shewing too little 
esteem for the public to take no pains in prepara- 
tion, and that a man who should appear on a 
ceremonial day in his night-cap and dressing-go vrn 
could not commit a greater breach of civility/ 

‘Spite and ill-nature,' it has been said, ‘are 
among the most expensive luxuries of life;' and 
this is true, for none of us can alford to surround 
himself with the host of enemies we are sure to 
make if, when young, we allow ill-nature to pro- 
duce in us unmannerly habits. Good manners, 
like good words, cost nothing, and arc worth every- 
thing. AVhat advantage, ib|; instance, did the book- 
seller on whom Dr Joiiuson once called to solicit 
employment got from his brutal reply: ‘Go buy 
a porter’s knot and carry trunks i * Tlio surly 
natures of such men prevent them from ever en- 
tertaining angels unawares. 

It is want of S3mipathy, however, imudi more 
Ilian a bad nature that i)i(jiluees the ill-nunincrcd 
hardness of cliaracti-r so well duseribed ly Sydney 
Smith: ‘Hardness is a w^int of luiiuile att'-ntiun 
to the feelings of others. It does not jiroeeed from 
malignity or curelessnes-^ of inlii. tiug ])ain, but 
from a want of delicate ])erce])tioM of tho-e little 
tilings by which pliM'^uiv is conhuTol or ]»aiii 
excited. A liaid ])erson thinhs ho lias done 
enough if ho not .-jicalv ill of your relations, 
\o\\v children, or j^our eonntiy; and then, with 
the greatest gouddiiunonr and V(»]nl)ility, and Avith 
a total inalleiilion to 3'onv imlividuai stale and 
]iositioii, gallo])s over a tlionsand fine feelings, and 
leaver in every step the mark of liis lioofs upon 
your heart. Analyse the conversation of a well- 
bred man who is clear of the be.setting sin of 
liardnesa ; it is a i»erpetual homage of polite 
good-nature. In the meanliine the genthniiaii on 
the other side of you (a highly moral and respect- 
able man) lias been crushing little sensibilities, and 
Aiolalirig little imijnielie.^, and overlooking liUle 
d.iscrimiiiations ; and wdlhout violating au} tiling 
A.hich can be called a ru!cj or committing what 
can be denominated a faulty lias disjdeased and 
dispiiited you, from wanting that fine vision 
Avhieli sees little things, and that delicate touch 
which liaiidles them, and that fine synijiathy 
Avhieh this superior luiiral oigauisation always 
bestows.' 

Of course we must not judge people too much 
l>y external manner; for many a man has nothing 
of the bear about him but bis skin. Nevertheless 
as we cannot expect people in general to take time 
to see whether we are what we seem to be, it is 
fiiolish to roll ourselves into a prickly ball on the 
approach of strangers. If Ave do so, we cannot 
Avonder at, thfdr exclaiming : ‘ A rough Christian ! ' 
as the dog said of the hedgehog. 

It is difficult to sec how' the ‘natural-born fool’ 
— to use an American expression — can ever hope 
to become well manncrcil, for wntliout good sense, 
or rather tact, a man must continually make a fool 
of himself in society. Why are Avoinen as a rule 
better 4uannered than men ? Because their greater 
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sympathy and poAver of quicker intuition give to 
them finer tact. Nor is talent which jenows what 
to do of much use, if the tact be w^ailning whidi 
should enable us to see how to do it. He who has 
talent without tact is like the millionaire who 
never has a penny of ready-money about him. 

Mr Smiles illustrates the difference between a man 
of quick tact aiul of no tact whatever by an inter- 
view which lie says once took jilace between Lord 
Palmerston and Mr Belmcs the sculptor. At the 
last sitting which Lord Palmerston gave him, 
Behnes opened tlie conversation Avith : ‘Any news, 
my lord, from Prance I How do W'e stand Avith 
Louis Napoleon ?' Tlic Foreign Secretary raised 
his eyebrows for an iii'stant, and quietly replied : 

‘ Jteail V, Mr Behnes, 1 don’t know ; I have not 
seen the ncAvspapers ! ’ Behnes, with much talent, 
was one of the many men Avho entirely missed 
their Avay in life tlirougli Avant of tact. 

Nowhere is there room for tlie disjday of good 
manners so much as in conversation. Well- 
mannered people do not talk too much. Reraera- 
beriiig that tin*, first syllable of the word conversa- 
tion is con (with), that it imains talking with another, 
tlKy abstain from lecturing, and are as ready to 
listen as to be lieard. They arc neither impatient 
to interrupt others nor nnea^iy when interrupted 
themselA’^(‘s. Knowing that their anecdote or 
sharp reply Avill keep, or need not find uUcranc#" at 
all, they give full attention to tlieir companion, 
anil do not ]»y their looks vote him a bore, or at 
least an intcnnplinn to their owlA much bettor 
rem irks. But beside the rale, that aa’o should not 
be inipalieut to gf*t in our AA'ord, that a few 
brilliant iladies of siLirc should occur in our 
couvcr-alion, another rule i<, not to take for our 
tli(‘ine— ourselves. We must reim'mbcr that, as a 
rule, AAX* and our concerns can be of no more 
i 111] )ort, nice to other men than tliev and their con- 
cerns are to ns. Wiiy tln-n should aa’c go over the 
annals of our lives generally and of our diseases in 
]>.'iilicular to coiii]>arativc strangers; Avliy review 
the hardships Ave have siilfered in money matters, 
in loA’c, at hiAV, in oiir jirofession, or loudly boast 
of suece-^ses in each of these de])artiiient.s ? ' AV'hy, 
lastly, should the pride that a}u*s liuinirily induce 
us to fish for compliments by talking ad nauseam 
of our faults f AVt* neeil not say that low gossip 
or scandal- bearing is quite incomjiatibk* with good 
manners. ‘ The occasi(ms of silence,' says Bishop 
Hntler, ‘are obvious— namely Avhen a man has 
nothing to Sii3\ or nothing but what is better 
unsaid ; better either in regard to some particular 
persons he is preseait with, or from its being an 
interruption to conversation of a more agreeable 
kind ; or bctlcr, lastly, with ri‘gard to himself.' 

A Avoll-manncred man is conrteou.s to all sorts 
an*l conditions of men. IK* is respectful to his 
inferiors as Avell as to his equals and superiors. 
Honouring the image of God in every man, his 
good manners are not rescrvi*d for the few who can 
]»ay I'or them, or Avho inal?e/ th(*mselve8 feared. 
Like the gentle summer air, his civifity plays round 
all alike. ‘The love and admiration,’ says Canon 
Kingsley, ‘ Avhicli that truly brave and loving man 
8ir Sidney Smith won from every one, rich and 
poor, with whom lie came in contact, seems to have 
arisen from ihii one fact, that without, perhaps, 
having any such conscious intention, he treated 
rich and poor, his own servants, and the nobb-mcn 
his guests, alike, and alike courteously, consider— IT 
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ately, cheerfully, affectionately — so leaving a bless- 
ing and reaping a blessing wherever he went.* 
Certainly t8e working-classes of England, however 
respectful they may be to those whom — often for 
interested reasons — they call ‘ their betters,* are far 
from being sufficiently polite to each other. Why 
should not British labourers when they meet take 
off their hats to each other, and courteously ask 
after Mrs Hardwork and family 1 There is not a 
moment of their lives the enjoyment of which 
might not be enhanced by kindliness of this sort — 
in the workshop, in the street, or at home. 

Wc know that extremes meet, and there is an 
over-civility that becomes less than civil, because 
it forces people to act contrary to their inclina- 
tions. Well-mannered people consult the wishes 
of others rather than their own. They do not 
proceed in a tyrannical manner to prescribe what 
their friends shidl eat and drink, nor do they put 
them in the dwkward position of having to answer 
a thousand apologies for their enlertaininont. 
When guests refuse an offered civility, we ought 
not to press it. When they desire to leave our 
liouse, it is really bad inauiicrs to lock the stahle- 
door, hide their hats, and have recourse to similar 
artifices to prevent their doing so. A«, however, 
this zeal of hospitality without Icnowledgc is a good 
fault, and one not too common, there is perhaps 
no need to say more about it. It leans to virtue’s 
side. 

We must not confound eticpicttc with good 
manners, for the arbitrary rules of the former an*, 
very often absurd, and differ in various ages and 
countries ; whereas good manners, founded as they 
are on coiuinon-sense, are always and everywhere 
the same. It would be invitlious to illustrate this 
assertion from the society of our own coiintr}% so 
we shall import a reductio ad ahmrditm of etiquette 
from Japan. In The (kntle Life, the following 
account is given hy a resident at the Japanese 
court. ‘ WJien one courtict was insulted hy 
another, he wdio bore the insult turned round to 
the insultcr, and quietly uncovering the stomach, 
ripped himself open. The aggressor, by an inex- 
orable law of etiquette, was hound to follow the 
lead, and so the two die. The most heai’t-reiiding 
look ever witnessed was one given hy a Japanese, 
who, having been insulted by au Amciicari, caniecl 
out the rule, expecting liis opponent to follow 
suit. But the Yankee would do nothing of the 
sort ; iind the Jaijanese expired in agonies — not 
from the torture of his wound, but frum being a 
sacrifice to so foolish and underbred a fellow — 
whilst the American looked at him in a maze of 
wonder.* If it were not so sad, we might laugh at 
such accounts of self-torture, as w’ell as at people 
of our own ac(|uaintance who, w'orsliipping con- 
ventionality, arc ever on the rack about ‘ the right 
thing to do,* about ‘ good form.' 

But this sort of folly should not blind ns to 
the value of good manners as disliiiguished from 
etiquette. ‘ ' 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind. 

Were it not for the oil of civility, how could the 
wheels of society continue to work? Money, 
talent, rank, these are keys that turn some locks ; 
but kindness or a sympathetic manner is a master- 
Ij key that ran open all. If ‘virtue itself offends 
coupled with a forbidding manner,' how 


great must be the power of winning manners, such 
us steer between bluntness and plain-dealing, 
between giving merited praise and flattery. 

Men succeed in their professions quite as much 
by complaisance and kindliness of manner as by 
talent. Demosthenes, in giving his well-known 
advice to an orator — that eloquence consisted in 
three things, the first ‘ action,' the second ‘ action,' 
and the third ‘action’ — is supposed to have in- 
tended manner only. A telling preacher in his 
opening rtunarks gains the good-will of his hearers, 
and makes them feel both that he has something 
to say and that be can say it — by his manner. The 
.'Successful medical man on entering a sick-room 
iiis])ircs into his patients belief in himself, and 
that hope which is so favourable to longevity — by 
his manner. Considering that jurymen are scarcely 
personification.s of pure reason unmixed with pas- 
sion or prejudice, a barrister cannot afford to 
neglect manner if he would bring twelve men 
one after another to hi^ way of thinking. Again, 
has the business man any stock-in-trade that pays 
him better than a good address ? And as regards 
the ‘survival of the fittest' in tournaments for a 
hul 3 '*s hand, is it not a ‘natural selection' when 
the old motto ‘ Manners inakytli man ' decides the 
contest I At least Wilkes, the best-mannered but 
ugliest man of his day, thought so. ‘ I am,' he 
said, ‘ the ugliest man in the three kingdoms ; but 
if 3^011 give me a quarter of an hour's start, I will 
gain the love of any woman before the handsomest' 

If kindliness of disposition be the essence of 
gf»o(l manners, our Rubj(*ct is seen at once to shade 
off into the great one of Christianity itself. It is 
the heart that makes both the true gentleman and 
the great theologian. The apostle Paul (see speech 
delivered on JNIars' Hill) always endeavoured to 
conciliate his audience when lie commenced ad- 
dres.sing them. And his letters, as well os those of 
his fellow-apostles, are full of sympathy and con- 
sideration for cvciy one’s feelings, because he had 
h'anicnl from Him whose sympathy extended to 
even the greatest of sinners. 


THE D U K E’S 1* 1 P E R. 

A STORY OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IJ. 


‘ Oh, Angus ! * Maggie held out her hand to 
him on the pier, and ho held it as in a vice. ‘ It 
iss your own poat, then, Angus ? * 

‘ No ; she iss not,* said Angus. 

‘No?* 

‘No! She iss yours, jM aggie ! I built her for 
ye— every inch of her grew under my own hand — 
and she *s no a pad poat at all, though it iss me 
that sa 3 ^s it * 

‘ Weil, Angus ' 

‘ Don’t sav' another word, but go aboard,' said 
Angus, proceeding down the steep slippery steps 
to the loch, leading Maggie gallantly by the hand. 
Speedily tlie rope was unloosed, the white sail 
spread to the breeze, and the boat moved grace- 
fully and rapidly, under a glorious sunset sky, 
out into the locli. Maggie sat holding the tiller 
silently while Angus adjusted the ropesi The 
loch was radiant from shore to shore in l|ie rich 
evening light ; quickly the w^hite housesiof the 
town were left in the distance ; and hardly 4 move- 
ment but the delicious ripple of water cleft liy the 
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boat’s bow, or the cry of a sea-gull sailing lazily 
overhead, disturbed the stillness. Here and there 
in the pools among the boulders in lonely parts 
of the shore, a heron stood silent os its own 
shadow and solitary as a hermit ; from the grassy 
hollows by the beach a thin white mist rose, 
softening the gi*een wooded slopes, and adding a 
sense of distance to the heathery ridges in the 
background, glorified by the red autumn sunset. 
Maggie was supremely hap})y. When the sail was 
fairly set, Angus came and stretched himself bjr 
her side. 

'And ye think she iss a nice poat, and ye like 
her V ho said, looking into Maggie’s face.. 

‘ It wass fery kind of ye to think of giving me 
such a present as this, Angus ; but J cannot pos- 
sibly take it.’ 

' IMaggie,’ said Angus, taking her disengaged 
hand iii'his, ‘ I hef long wanted to tell you some- 
thing — indeed I hef, Maggie — not that I ’ru a goot 
hand at telling anything I.want, but — all the time 
I wass building her, and that w'ass longiir than ye 
might think, Maggie — I hef looked to tliis moment 
as a reward — when I would see you sitting there, 
looking that happy and that ])eautifiil — yes, 
Maggie, peautiful, and pleased with my work — 
and proud am 1 to sec ye so pleased wi* a 
trill e ’ 

* But it iss not a trifle,* .said the maiden inter- 
rupting him; 'it wass a groat uiRlertaking ! T 
nefer saw anything I liked half so much.’ 

' But it isa nothing, I tell you, ^laggie, to what 
I would gif you if you would be willing to take it 
— nothing ! I would like you, Maggie, to take all 
I hef— and myself too. Jt iss true 1 am only a 
common sailor, hut Maggie, my heart i.«s fery 
warm to you. Many’s the time, when I wass a 
hundred and maybe thousaiils oC miles away from 
hero, I wad pe thinking of you- many a time in 
the middle of the night, when 1 was.s on the deck 
alone, watching and looking at the stav.s under a 
foreign sky, I would single out a particular star 
and call it Maggie’s eye, and watch it lovingly, 
cass 1 thocht you might pe looking at it too, even 
if you wa.ss not thinking of me thousants of miles 
oil' ; and it makes me fery unhappy when T ’m a 
long way off, to think that maybe 1 am forgotten, 
and some other man i.^s trying to get your love, 
and maybe T losing my chance of happiness for 
life, cuss, like a fool, I licld my peace, when by 
speaking a word my happiness and yours might pc 
secure.’ 

Angus’s arm had stolen round llie girl’.s waist as 
he proceeded in the speech that was a direct out- 
flow from his heart. She did not try to speak for 
a little, Angus saw that her eyes wore filled with 
tears. 

‘ It wass wrong of ye, Angus, efer to think I 
would forget ye,’ she said. 

' Then ye do think sometimes apoot me when I 
am not near you 

' Angus, how can you pc speaking nonsense like 
that ! ’ 

‘But it iss not nonsense to me, Maggie,’ said 
her lover seriously ; ‘ I love you, Maggie, us I love 
no woman in the world ; and Maggie, if you were 
to— to— it wad break my ’ 

It was the old story. Two human souls meeting 
under the light of heaven, each recognising in 
the other that which each yearned for, to give 
I completeness to life ; the spoken word being the 
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outward force impelling them towaras each other, 
os two dewdrops merge into one by a movement 
ea:ternal to both. The Highland girl had no desire 
to break her lover’s heart ; nay, she was ready to 
give her own in exchange for his love with all the 
impulsiveness of a simple and true nature. As 
the boiit sped on they noted not that twilight was 
deepening into evening, that the stars were myriad- 
ej'ed above them, and the crescent moon glimmered 
over the hills and shone in quivering tracks along 
the loch. So it came .about that at the same 
I moment of time when the piper in the clachan was 
fij)ostrophising Angus’s father in the words already 
recorded — 'Nae doot your son Angus will pe 
wanting me to Icam him to play the pipes too ; 
and nae doot, ivhen he come.s for that purpose, he 
will look to have his crack wi’ Maggie,’ &c. — his 
daughter’s arms were being thrown impulsively 
about Angus’s neck, and Angus himself was the 
happiest man in the Western Highlands. 

Maggie reached Glen Heath with a joyous 
heart. She was there before the piper. She 
speedily girt on her apron, and with tucked- 
up sleeves proceeded to the more prosaic duty 
of b.aking ‘scones’ that might be warm and 
palatable for the piper’s supper ; and as she 
rolled out the dough, and patted and rolled and 
[ kneaded it, and turned it befon*. the fire until an 
i appetising hrowniiiess covered each .surface, she 
sang merrily one of the merriest of the sad Gaelic 
meiodie.s. 

But the piper was late. The white cloth was 
spread, and tlie scones had time to cool, before 
Diana leaping to her feet, stretched herself, yawned, 
;ind went to the door sniffing. Maggie opened the 
door immediately ; the piper swung along the path 
unstea<lily. The dog went to meet liim without 
enthusiasm, half-doubtful of her reception, and only 
narrowly escaped the kick which the piper aimed 
at her. 

‘ Get out, yc i)rute ! ’ he said, as lie came in ; 
and when the animal still came fawning towards 
him, he hurled his bagpipes with great force at 
lier head, only with the result, however, of break- 
ing the pipe’s mouthpiece. ‘O the prutel’ he 
cnod when lie saw what had hajipcneJ ; ‘ she has 
jirokcii my favourite shanter — the shanter that 
T ’vc idaycd wi’ for fifteen years. 0 the pruto ! 

I ’ll cut her throat, to teach her to keep oot o* my 
way. My host shanter too ! ’ 

‘ Come, dad, you arc late,’ said Maggie cheerily, 
going to meed him ; 'you hef had a long walk. I 
hef boiled some eggs for ye, and baked some scones ; 
come, hef soiui; supper before ye go to bed.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, yc are a praw lass, Maggie, on© o’ the- 
right sort,’ the piper said. ‘But to think my poor 
shanter ’s broken. I w’ill nefer sec her like again 
wliatcfer ! ’ 

The piper sat down to sunper with an enormous 
appetite, and Maggie waited upon him devotedly, 
uncertain whether she should yeveal her secret or 
not ill the yirescnt dubious state gf her father’s 
temper. 

‘ Anypody peen here for me the day 1 ’ he asked 
between mouthfuls. 

‘ Yes, Angus MacTavish wass here in the after- 
noon ; and he * 

The piper laid down his knife, looked straight 
in his daughter’s face with a fierceness that startled 
lier, saying : ‘ Hang Angus MacTavish and cfery 
man i' their black clan! A MacTavish 
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ilarkens my tbieBhold again ! If Angus MacTavish 
efer comes to my house ho will live to rue it. 1 
Jtate efery living MacTavish !’ 

]!^gie looked in her fatlier'a face amazed. To 
violent language she was well -accustomed ; but 
sober or otherwise, she had never heard him utter 
a word against the MacTuvishea until now. 

* Come, dad,^ she said after a short silence, during 
which time she decided it would be better to 
say nothing of what was uppermost in her mind 
until morning — ^ come, dad ; something has vexed 
you to-night You will be petter in the morning. 
Angus iss the best friend either you or I lief in 
the wide world.’ 

‘ I tell you,’ hurst out the piper, ‘ 1 will not hof 
Ids name mentioned in my hoose, not by you or 
any other ! And if you go apoot with him, Meg, 
'as 1 hef seen ye do lately, I ’ll — 1 *11 maybe pack 
you out of doors too ! ’ 

Tiie tears were in poor Maggie’s eyes, but she 
comforted herself as she put up the bolt in the 
door for the night, by assuring lierself, as sin* 
heard the piper stumbling up-stairs to bis room : 

‘ Poor dad, he iss worse than usual to-night.’ And 
when she slept^ she dreamed of Angus. 

CHAPTER III. 

The piper’s anger seemed to be modified on the 
following moming; but he still growled when 
daughter introduced the name JMa'j'Iavisb as lie 
sat before a steaming bowl of ])orri(lge and a basin j 
of milk, which he attacked witli a large liorn siiofin I 
and an appetite coinjiarable only U) the gi.iut’s who 
fell a victim to the adroitness of Jack the cele- 
brated Giant-killer. ' Maggie’s enthusiastic account 
of Angus's gift of the boat was received wjtli a 
critical coldness that Jiiade her Jie.irt sink within 
iier. 

H) ay, Maggie; it iss no doot a peantifnl ]»oal — 
she wass sure to pe that if Angus built her ; but it 
i^s fery eas^y to see what Angus ^lacTuvish i.-s 
iiriving at. Maybe he 'll find lie has peen counting 
without his liost mirofer, if he lhink>- lie ir-s going 
to get YOU for his wife by gifing you a li^hing-j)oat ; 
wbat wass a fwbing-poat to a lass like you as it 
ye wass a poor lass ! Ye ’re no to pe fashing youi 
liead a]»oot Angus ^lacTavish, lass — no ; he i.-s no 
(loot a cood lad, but no for the like o’ you ! There 
iss Sandy Buchanan uoo, the lawyer’s clerk mirofer, 
a fur more likely lad to make yn a cood man, 
and willing?’ 

‘ 0 dad, and how can ye pe saving such things 
to me on the happiest day o’ my life, for Angus 
.'isked me yesterday to be his wile ; and I — I ’ 

‘Ye what?’ said the piper, laying down his 
.spoon and eyeing his daughter sternly. 

‘ Weel, dad, I — I — didna say Xo.* 

‘Then I’m thinking ye’ll hef to go this fery 
day whatefer and say “No,” ray lass, for I’m 
teUing ye I won’t hef it !’ 

Maggie was not generally one of the tearful sort, 
but the sudden emphasis of her father’s words 
filled her eyes with tears and drove her to silence. 
iShe did not tru.st herself to speak, but lifted her 
pail hurriedly with a fluslied fiice, and went 
■ sorrowfully to milk the * kye,’ ^Vho.se deep impa- 
tient lowing from the byre waft,'tirgently demand- 
ing attention. W hen she was half across the court- 
yard she heard her fathoiypalling her back. She 
p-tttrnted and went to him. T 


‘ Magme,’ he said, drawing her to his knee and 
holding her brown face between his rough, hands 
tenderly, * it iss not crying ye are, my bonny lass ? 
No ; I wad not hef my lass crying for any Mac- 
Tavisli that efer drank a dram ! Not that Angus 
iss a }>ad lad — no, 1 will not say he iss that— he 
plays the pipes petter than any lad of his years 

I efer saw — but the MacTavishea Ah weel, 

Ike}' ’re no jist the clan that the Camerons should 
marry into. Noo, dry your eyes, lass, and pe off 
to your milking mirofer — Crumple iss moaning as 
if lier udder wass going to crack. 

The maiden said nothing ; she kissed him, but 
the smile was all vanished from her face as she 
i ^tooped to relieve Crumple of her milky burden. 

I Tiic pi]5cr \vent to the stable, and the sound of 
I his wliisiliiig rang over the place as he brushed 
I dow’ii Jus Jiorscs and gave them tlieir morning 
I feed. 

Maggie was in strong hones, as the morning 
advanced, that before nightfall, when she expected 
Angus to cum(‘, the tenijicst would be over, and 
Angus haileil by her fallier in liis old manner. 
This lut])c w.is dispelled, and poor IMaggic made 
I miserable beyond bearing wlien her father returned 
I to hi.s mill -day meal. The pi])er had eai'ly in the 
forenoon taken bis fisbiiig-rod and gone to a 
favouiite spot of liis known as ‘the Black Hole,’ 

I on the stream, wluM-e be bad wiled away many an 
hour and t< ni])leil to the bank many a fat spotted 
trout. ‘When he lolurnt'd to dinner, liis daughter 
saw with suri>rise Hint ho brought no lish with 
liiiii, and that his fishing-rod was broken into half- 
a-dozen })ieces ; and moreover, that he wms white 
with anger. Fingal his collie was following with 
ilejeoted tail and a torn ear, apparently in as bad 
Li 1ejn])er as bis master, judging from the snarling 
greeting lie gave Diana who w’cut to meet them. 

‘ IV the pow'cr.-, but f’ll put the law on him; 
111 bef liiiii pul in the j.iil/ cried the Jiipor, us 
iie went into liis kitchen and tossed the Img- 
menls of hi.s fishing-rod into a corner. ‘ The ]ila- 
giiard, to preak my fishing-rod and steal my lish 
mirofer ; but 1 ’ll bef the law" on him ! He shall 
go pefore the shirra as sure as my name iss John 
(’anieron !’ 

l\laggie did not know’ tli.it Mr MacTavish was at 
the .same moment on his way home w’itli a sw’ollen 
l>lack eye, currying wdtli him a goodly fish that ' 
ought to have been in the })ij)er’s basket, ‘Jet’ 
Iim})ing bcliind his master very much bruised 
indeed. 

‘ And it isR the Tcuk that wuill pc told all apoot 
it ; the ju-Jiod tcfile, ])oaching the salmon like a 
common tliief, and knocking a man apoot as if 
he w’ass a low'er animal,’ .said the game-keeper, 
recording hu grievance indignantly to liLs buxom 
wdte, in answer to syiiijiatlietic ejaculations as 
to the state of his eye, wdiea he reltirnod to his 
dinner. 

True to his word, the piper sent the herd-hov 
to the lawyer’s office to tell Sandy Buchanan, with 
the ]>iper’s compliments, &c., that Mr Cameron 
desired to see him at Glen Heath on important 
business. 

‘ Well, dad,’ Maggie had said imBetuously when 
she heard this message given to ‘ueordy,’ they 
sat at diimer, hardly understanding from what 
motive her father sought the presence of the 
detested Samly Buchanan, ‘ I can only aay that 1 
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fiUall not bide in the hoose if that red-headed, ill- 
looking man comes to the hoose ; 1 won’t inteed I’ 

*Ye are led-heoded yourself!’ said the piper 
abruptly. 

'No; I’m not.’ 

' Yes, ye are. The man canna help himself if 
the Almichty gef him a red head. The best o’ 
folks iss- red-headed. I ’m red-headed ; and ye are 
red as a fox or a squirrel yourself^ 1 tell ye’— 

‘ Well, well, dad, we ’ll no quarrel apoot that ; 
maybe I am ; but ’ 

'I tell ye what it iss, Maggie, ye will bide at 
home when Mr Buchanan comes, and ye’ll pehave 
yourself civilly, or maybe it may pe worse ior ye. 
Angus MacTavish hass turned your head ; but 
Ijc ’ll get a bit o’ iny mind maybe yet, as his father 
hasa pefore him mirofer, and that pc fore the set o’ 
sun too ! ’ 

* O dad, dad ! ye ’ll break my heart, so ye wdll, 
inteed and intoed ye will, dad, if it ibs in that 
way ye speak o’ Angus.’ • 

‘ I ’ll not hef liim come apoot iny hoose longer ! 
lie iss a ’wanderin’ rake ; ofery sailor iss that, and 
no fit to make a cood lujspand to IIh'. like o’ you.’ 

'He iss not a raki* ! Ye are no speaking the 
words of truth, lather !’ exdainied the girl passion- 
;ilely._ 

‘ Ei'ery sailor iss. a rake, ?dagvie ; clervpody kimws 
lliat; and 1 daresay ho none belter than his 
;i;‘il)or8.’ 

Slung hy the cruel wokIs, Maggie ran to the 
iiairy, where she shut herself in and bnr.^t into 
a flood of tears. The Highland maid lia«l few 
iiatreds'; she hud the iinjmKive alim»>t jiasdonato 
t em])eraim*nt of every true ( Vlt. but her im])ul.siYe- 
jui-ss ran in Io\ing eliauiiels. But if she did hate, 
she hated warmly --also alter tlieCVdtic manner. 
And the one living object for whom slut felt un- 
dviiig scorn was this Sandy Bueliaiiaii, wlio knew | 
more of lier f.itliers alhiirs than any man in ' 
InvcrsiuAY ; and whose studied civility to her on 
nil occasions, and uttenti«ms more or less markeil, 
■were resented by her as she would have resented 
another man’s insults. I’erhaps he was all the 
more despised because lie kept at a respe.etful 
distance wdicn Angus was at home ; a pccnliarity 
that Maggie atlribiitcd to a eerliiin drcail of ]>hysi- 
cal consequences, that was not to be w ondered at 
in a w’cak-legged milksop fellow like him. But 
whenever the Duke’s yacht wws away, Mr Sandy 
<!anccd attendance ii])oii her a'^.-idnoii^ly, insisting 
nj)ou seeing her safely homa Jioiii the kirk on 
Sunday evenings, and otherwi'^e thrusting his 
obnoxious presence upon her in way.s wdiicli she 
considered oflensive. 

And sure enough, just as the sun W’^as veering 
mimd to the W'c.st, the i)iper W’as seated at the 
table of his best parlour Avith a bottle of Avhisky 
and glasses, and a plate of Maggie’s cri.sp oatmeal 
bannocks betAveen him and the iletcsted Sandy 
Buclianan, whose breath blew forth gales o('pci*p(^- 
niint — an odour that Maggie always associated witli 
liini, and put the Avorst construction upon — as he 
listened patiently to the rather confused statement 
of the juper’s grievance. Sandy tried honestly to 
look at the case from the pipei'’s stand-point ; but 
])ut in any form, it aj^yieared that if any legal 
action Avas to be taken the decision could hardly 
take the only form Avliich AA'ould satisfy the irate 
])i per— namely the immediate arrest, trial, con- 
viction, and imprisonment of Mr MacTavish for 


an undefined number of months in the oOUQfy 
jail. Sandy gathered that the piper had succeed^ 
in hooking a ‘ cood seven-pound grilse ;’ that while 
he was landing the same, Mr MacTavisli ai:^)eared 
on the scene threatening to report him to the 
Duke for poaching ; Avords passed between them, ; 
not of a complimentar}'^ nature, ending ultimately 
in one of two catastrophes — the piper could not 
clearly remember which — either the game-keeper 
had seized the piper’s rod with result of breaking 
it to pieces, or the piper had broken his fishing- 
rod over the game-keeper’s back ; and then a 
struggle had ensued, the upshot of which was 
that the latter Avulked off with the ‘grilse’ and 
a blacJv eye, w'liile the former did the like with 
his shattered flshiiig-rod and empty basket, each 
vowing to lay the matter before ‘ the shirra.’ 

The Sliciiir, as represented by Sandy- Buchanan 
the fiscal’s clerk, Lliought, much to the delight 
of the piper, that he had good ground for an 
action for assault against Mr MacTavish ; and 
presently father and daughter (poor Maggie was 
coinjielled to remain in the room to hear the 
brutal manner in Avhicli lie, a Cameron, had been 
treated by a MacTavish) Avere tlirowm into a state 
of mental confusion by Ibe adroit manner in Avhich 
Sandy now addressing the piper as ‘our client,’ 
now as ‘the plaintiff;’ both of Avhich phrases 
the pijier received and acknowledged in the light 
of a pei*sonal compliment, and also by liberal but 
not veiy coherent allusion to Act of Queen Vic- 
toria this, and chapter of Act Queen Victoria that; 
all tending to prove the piper the most abused and 
injured of mew. 

In the mi'lst of the conference Angus Mac- 
Tavi'-:ha]>peared at tin* door. He indiscreet] A’ 02 )ened 
it and Juokod in Avithout kMOckinl.^ The piper, 
Avho Avas feeling at- the moment keenly alh'e to 
his oAvn importance, Avitli the deliglitful sense tliat 
lie had mallcu’ to bring before tin* ‘shirra ’ (as he 
called the SlierilO, loidvcd up and frowned, finger- 
ing his glass of AA'hisIvV flie Avliile. 

‘ AATiat idiot iss it that AA'alks into a shentleman’s 
hoose Avithout knoi*king at the door, and witlioot 
Availing to be asked lo come in ?’ 

‘ Come, piper,’ said Angus, Avalking boldly into 
the room, souicwhat snipris(‘d lo see Buchanan 
there, but holding an outstretclied hand to the 
piper; ‘it iss iifit the first, nor the second, nor 
maybe the twentieth lime 1 hef lied your hospi* 
lalit.y, and 1 am thinking it Avill not pe the loat 
time— -and that without claiming it.’ 

‘^Ty name is Mai.ster Cainoi on — Mai ster Cameron 
of (lieu Heath, Maister Angus MacTavish! And 
apoot its peing the last lime or not depends upon 
more c.onsiterations than one !’ The piper spoke 
with a sternness 'and pomposity of manner that 
made his \dsitor allow liis hand to drop quickly to 
his side, and brought an indignant nusli to. 
young face, 

‘ What docs it all mean fsaid Angus in a bewil- 
dered Avay, turning to Maggie. , 

Maggie stootl behind her father^a chair the per- 
sonification of misery. The man of law eat lookifig 
stolitlly before him with the most wooden of 
expressions on his pale face. 

* It means,’ said the piper in the same harsh sharp 
key, ‘ that tJiat is the door, that yonder is the 
road, that thp quicker ye ore there the petter it 
Avill pe for you, and the pester pleased too aa'iII all- 
in this room pe.’ . • - 
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* Ifis tliat it ? * Baid Angus slowly, looking still at 
Maggie, and turning again towards the door. 

‘No, Angus, no ! It iss not true that all in this 
room will pe pettcr pleased that ye should go. It 
ias not true ! ^ burst out the girl in the fullness of 
her heait. 

‘ But it shall pe true ! ’ shouted the piper, bring- 
ing his hand firmly down upon the table. Angus 
did not stay to argue the matter, but sorrowfully 
A^rent his ^7ay. 

‘ Stop that whining, Maggie — stop that foolish 
whining ; I will not hef it ! ' said the piper, turn- 
ing upon his daughter fiercely, who tried in vain 
to repress a sob as Angus disappeared. 

* 0 Sandy Buchanan, it iss inuckle that ye '11 hef 
to answer for, if ye ’ll make me that I '11 hate my 
own father too,* said the poor girl, storming out 
into open mutiny. 

‘ Leave the room, Maggie ! ' cried the piper, 
waving his hand. The maiden gladly availed her- 
self of her dismissal, and fied to the solitude of her 
own room. ‘ Cott has not gifen to women the 
brains to understand pusiness,* he continued, gen- 
eralising apologetically to his guest. 

A week passed, and the piper’s wrath against tlie 
clan MacTavish endured. The feud was not one- 
sided. Mr MacTavish replied to a letter full of 
nothing, expressed in the bitterest legal phraseology, 
written by Sandy Buchanan on the piper’s behalf, 
by a document of elaborate counter-charges, written 
by the banker-lawyer of tlie town, breathing 
threatenings and lawsuits. And the case pro- 
mised to be profitable to both of tliesc astute gentle- 
men, as such cases generally manage to be. 


HINTS TO SICK-NURSES. 

TRTiNa as are many, indeed we may truly say 
most of the duties of the sick-room, nothing 
renders them so much so as the fact that tlie 
disease under which the patient is suffering is of 
an infectious, or of a contagious nature. 

There is a great deal to be said on the head 
of avoidance of infection or contagion, while 
nursing a sufferer through disease of cither one 
nature or the other. In this as in all f)ther matters 
connected with sick-nursing, heroic, would-be- 
martyr-like conduct is absurd and blamahlc, 
for prudence goes for a great deal, and indiscre- 
tion brings trouble and suffering on others as well 
as yourself. ‘ I don't mind what risk I run ; T am 
too anxious to think about myself ! ' always seems 
to us a feeble and (to use a strong northern 
word) a very feckless sort of remark, only made, 
in nine cases out of ten, to exact the tribute of 
a surprised or admiring look. On the contrary, 
the aim and end of every sick-nurso should be to 
do as much good and be as much comfort as 
possible loith the UaM* possible risk To achieve 
this, the smallest and most apparently trivial 
precautions are worth taking, in order to prevent 
the friends and relatives about you having the 
additional troiihlc and anxiety of nursing you as 
a second invalid, just when ‘number one' is 
recovering. 

‘ I am so anxious I eat ! I haven't touched 
*§. morsel to-day!' arc by no means uncommon 


remarks to hear from the lips of some one who is 
nursing, or assisting to nurse a cose of infectious 
diaeascL Yet this abstinence is just the very 'worst 
thing you can possibly do under such circumstances, 
and the most calculated to render yourself an easy 
prey to that unseen influence pervading the air, 
and like the seeds of some poisonous plant, ready 
to take root if soil be found favourable to its 
growth. Feebleness, over-weariness, exhaustion, 
want of sufficient nourishment — all these things 
aid in preparing this suitable soil, and woo the 
disease germs that are ftoating about in the air 
to take root and bring fortli bitter fruit. A vigo- 
rous cheerful person, capable of strong self-controJ, 
often seems able to defy the closest contact w’ith 
disease ; and even if some malaise (often closely 
allied to the disease of the patient) knocks over 
the willing nurse for a time, the elastic constitu- 
tion of body and mind* seems to throw off the 
poison, and no serious illness results. Nothing is 
more common than the occurrence of these spurious 
attacks of illness, allied to that from which the 
person nursed is suffering, and the following case 
is an example. 

A lady nursing a friend in small-pox, after 
lengthened attendance in the sick-room, was 
attacked by faintness, shivering, a sensation of 
nausea, anti violent headache. Both the nurse and 
her friends concluded that a seizure of the loath- 
some disease Irom which the patient was suffer- 
ing was inevitable. However, the following day 
several large blotches appeared on various parts 
of the body ; all unpleasant symptoms gradually 
disappcareil ; and in a day or two — without the 
original sufferer having had any idea that her 
nurse was ke])t away by anything more serious 
than iieetl of rest — she was able to return to her 
duties, and never suffered any further deteriora- 
tion of health. In the same way we have known 
those who were nursing cases of lever to be sud- 
denly attacked by sore throat, headache, and 
vertigo, these symptoms passing off after twenty- 
four or forty-ciglit hours, and no further evil 
resultiiig. A vigorous constitution, care while 
mirsc-temliiig as to diet and exercise, joined to a 
mind calm and equable, and ready to face all 
possibilities without fluiTy, feverish excitement, 
or fear, will in many csises enable the sick-nurse 
to throw off the seeds of disease. But a malig- 
nant influence which floats in the atmosphere 
of the sick-room, pervading the breath of the sick 
person, and hanging like a bad odour about the 
bed-clothes, carpets, and even the wall-paper of the 
room, is necessarily a difficult enemy to evade — 
and such is infection. And any one who has a 
timorous dread of it is far better away from the 
sick-room. 

This is, we think, a matter that cannot he too 
strongly insisted upon. To watch for symptoms 
is often to develop them ; and constant dwelling 
upon the condition of any one organ of the body, 
and apprehension as to disease in thah organ, will 
often produce at ail events functional derangement 
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evaded ; but risk may be reduced to a minimum 
by an observance of the precautions have noted, 
by the exercise of plain coinmon^aense, and by the 
reaUty— not romance— of devotion to the work 
undertaken by the sick-nurse. 


INDIAN MILITARY SPORTS. 

For the following amusing account of some of the 
more popular of Eastern regimental F])ort8 we are 
indebted to an officer in India. He proceeds as 
fallows ; 

The sports of the native Indian cavalry, com^ 
monly called Nesi Basi, are much encouraged by 
the authorities, as to excel in them requires steady 
noTve and good riding. I believe it is the custom 
in most rcgirqents to devote one morning a week 
to these essentially military games. They are most 
popular with the men, it is cany to see, for besides 
the hundred or so who generally turn out to com- 
pete, the greater part of the regiment is present on 
foot as spectators. 

The proceedings generally commence with tent- 
pegging pure aud simple. A short peg is driven 
into the ground, while some tw'o hundred yards 
distant the competitors are drawn up in linc^, each 
on his own horse; for the native sowar , like the 
vassal of our own past times, comes mounted and 
armed to his regiment. While off duty the native 
soldier can dress as he pleases, so on occasions like 
the present, individual taste breaks forth in showy 
waistcoat or gorgeous coloured turban. Each man 
carries a bamboo spear in his hand. At a signal 
given by the worcU major or native adjutant, the 
first man, his spear held across his body, starts at 
a canter; his wiry little country-bred knows as 
well as be does what is in hand, and as tin; speed 
quickens to a gallop, the pace is regular and 
measured, enabling his rider to sit as stesidy as a 
rock. When about fifty yards from the object the 
sowar turns his spear- point downward, bends well 
over the saddle till his hand is below the girth, 
and then, when you almost think he has gone past, 
an imperceptible turn of the wrist and — swish — 
the spear is brandished round his head, with the peg 
trane^cd on its point. Another is quickly driven 
into the ground, and the next man comes uj) ; be 
too hits the peg, but perhaps fails to carry it away 
to the required distance, for it droi)S from liis spear- 
point as he is in the act of whirling it round his 
head. This does not count, and he retires discom- 
fited. The third misses entirely ; the fourth strikes 
but does not remove the peg from the ground ; 
while after them in quick succe-ssion come; two or 
three who carry it ojl^ triumphantly. With vary- 
ing fortune the^ whole squad goes by ; and it is 
interesting to note the style of each horseman as 
he passes, some sitting rigid till within a few yards 
•of the mark ; others bending over and taking aim 
while still at a clistance ; some silent, others shout- 
ing and gesticulating ; while one no sooner has bis 
steed in motion than he giv^es vent to a certain 
tmrwlo sound, kept up like the rattle of a steam- 
^lengiife, till close upon the peg, which having skil- 


fully transfixed, he at the same time throws his 
voice up an octave or two, in triumph I suppose, 
as he gallops round and joins his comrades. Two 
or three men now bring np their horses with 
neither saddle nor bridle, and with consummate 
skill, guiding them by leg-pressure alone, carry 
off the peg triumphantly, amid well-deserved cries 
of ‘ Sliahash ! ’ from the spectators. 

The next part of the programme is ‘lime-cut- 
tiiig.’ Three lemons are put up on sticks about 
twenty }'ards apart ; and as the sowar gallops past, 
tulwar ill hand, he has successively to cut them in 
two without touching the sticks — a by no means 
easy feat. Then throe handkerchiefs are placed on 
the ground ; and a horseman, riding barebacked 
a good-looking bay, flies past in a very cloud of 
dust, and on his way stoops, picks up, and throws 
over his shoulder each handkerchief as he comes 
to it. 

Aud now we come to the most difficult feat 
of all. A 2 )iece of wood a little larger than a tenl- 
])eg is driven into the ground, and a notch having 
lieen made in the top, a rupee is therein placed so 
as to be half hidden from view. The feat is t«) 
ride at this, lance in hand, and to knock out the 
rupee without touching the wood — a performance 
requiring rare skill and dexterity ; yet it is gener- 
ally acconijdished Ruccessrully, once or twice, by 
the best hands of the regiment. 

I Perhaps the proceedings may close with some- 
thing of a comic nature, one man coming past 
hanging by his heels from the saddle, shouting 
and gesticulating ; others facing their horses’ tails, 
firing pistols at a supposed enemy, with more 
antics of a like nature, often ending in an igiio- 
minioiiB cro 2 )i)er, though the nimble fareem gener- 
ally succeeds in landing on his feet. 

The sports of the infantry are of a totally 
diflerent nature. The last time I had an oppor- 
tunity of being ])rcscnt at a tamasJia of tliis kind 
ivas a pleasant breezy day on the banks of thrj 
Ganges. A space about twelve yards by fifteen 
wiis prepared by picking up and softening th(^ 
ground till it presented the appearance of a 
minute jjortion of Rotten llow\ 0)ne Bi«le of tliis 
space w^as reserved for the European officers aud 
their friends ; while round the other three stood or 
Hcluatted the sc])oys and any of their acquaintances 
from the neighbouring villages whom they chose 
to invite. In the rear were booths, whose owners 
were doing a brisk trade in native sweetmeats, 
while some twenty tom-toms kept up a discordant 
and never-ending din. Every native ^iresent, from 
havildar to sepoy, was clothed only in the langoti 
or loin-cloth, to give free i>lay to the muscles of 
the limbs and chest. At each corner of the arena 
stood a man in authority, like a Master of the 
Ceremonies, to see that the sports were carried on 
in a proper manner and that nobody allowed his 
Icmjier to get the better of him. One of these 
was a remarkably fine-looking man, who, had he 
been of somewhat lighter hue and clothed in the 
garments of civilisation, might have .passed as an 
English aristocrat of the first-water; wnile another, 
of powerful build and with inutton-^op whiskers, 
was the very image of an emment City man of my 
acquaintance. 

We arrived on the scene a little late, but were 
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immediately shewn to a seat, one of the native 
officers coming np to hand us a plateful of cut-up 
almonds and cocoa-nut, with raisins and spices 
intennixed. Of course wc took some, as this was 
the native welcome. We were hanlly seated when 
two wir 3 ’-lookiiig young men stepped into the 
arena. First, the}' each bent down and raised to 
the forehead a little earth in the right hand. 
This was poajah^ or a rfeepaest for help from their 
deity in the approaching struggle ; though I suspect 
in most cases it was a meaningless performance ; 
for I saw a little Christian boy who played first- 
comet in the band, go through the same maiuEUvrc. 
The two wrestlers then went to opposite corners, 
and began some of the queerest antics I ever saw, 
slapping their chests, thighs, and arms; first hopping 
on the left, then on the right foot ; bending over 
and jumping back, and recalling in sonic degree 
the movements of the hallei ; and then, after a few 
feints, they clutched each other by the arms close 
to the shoulder, while their two bullet-heads met 
together and acted as battering-rams. This went 
on till one man presented a chance by incautiously 
lifting his foot, when down he WTiit in a trice, his 
adversary falling on him. This, however, was not 
a ‘ fall.’ While on the ground, they turned and 
twisted and writhed like snakes, their lean legs 
curling round each other in a manner maivclloiis 
to behold, their efforts being greeted every now and 
then by applause, led by the is! asters of the Cere- 
monies aforesaid, given in a sing-song way, and 
always ending in a long-drawn ^Tee’ (Victory). It 
was almost wearisome to watch them, until at 
length the bout was brought to an end by one 
man being fairly thrown on his back, bis adversary 
keeping clear. This was a true ‘ fall.’ 

Couple after couple set to in the same way, some- 
times a raw youth re<[iiiring the friendly admoni- 
tion of the w'atchful M. C. to make him kcnqi Jiis 
tcinpcT, though I must say the friendly way in 
which these exceedingly rough sjvirts were Ciuried 
on was deserving of the highest juaisc. 

1 could hardly believe my eyes wh(*u I saw the 
aristocrat and the luutton-chop whiskers man, 
throwing aside their dignity, enter the arena and 
go through the same aiitii’s, the latter’s pirouettes 
and pas de Z6pliir resembling the gamlails of a 
young elephant ; but nevertheless they went 
through the affair as tlieir predecessors had done. 

lletweeii times the little boys from the neigh- 
bouring villages wouhl rush in as they saw their 
opportunity, and seizing a long sword with a 
handle that covered the arm to the elbow make 
cuts and points innumerable at a supposed enemy, 
dancing the while, and never leaving the spot 
where they cornmenceJ. The meaning of this I 
could not divine, but it pleased the spectators, for 
they did not withhold their applause, the aristo- 
crat himself on one occasion prolonging the usual 
‘ Tee ’ in a sonorous voice after every one else Lad 
finished. 

1 was told that this sort of thing went on from 
early morning till sunset ; but though interesting 
for an hour, it soon begins to pall on the ordinary 
European ; so, after seeing a little single-stick and 
club practice, excellent ol their kiiul, we took our 
departure. 

I think nothing can speak better for the class of 
men we have in our native army than the genuine 
interest they take in tliese thoroughly manly 
sports. While engaged in them, the liabituol mark 


of deference worn by the native soldier in the 
presence of his officer drops from his face, and we 
can sec him as he is, with all his keen appreciation 
of fun and skill, in which he is not one whit 
behind his white comrade in the regular army. 


A PROMISING FIELD FOR EMIGRANTS. 

AiioxG the colonial jiapers just laid before parlia- 
ment will be found an account, by the governor of 
Tasmania, of a tour recently made by him, in 
company with the Minister of Lands and Works, 
through the north-casteni and eastern districts of 
that very fine island, worthy to be called the 
England of the southern hemisphere, which seem 
to us to meet the requirements of the class of 
emigrants alluded to ; and it is to these localities 
that the following brief notes refer. 

The north-eastern districts of Tasmania are only 
now attracting general attention, pwing to the 
recent discoveries of tin ; and Mr Weld undertook 
his long journey on horseback because he was 
desirous of seeing for himself enough to enable 
him to judge of their capabilities both as mining 
and agricultural districts. The result, as will be 
seen, sufficed to convince him that the future 
of Tsisinania will be materially affected by the 
development of these regions. The north-eastern 
corner of the island is chiefly hilly, and even 
mountainous ; but it contains large tracts estimated 
at fully seventy thousand acres of undulating 
and almost level land of very superior quality, 
and the soil of a great part of the hills themselves 
is exceedingly rich. Mr AVeld describes the country 
as being almost entirely clothed with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The Eucalypti on the flats 
and rich hill-sides attain a great size ; and the 
valuable hlackwood, the native beech or myrtlei, 
the silv(*r wattle {Acacia dealhata), the sassafras, 
and the trcc-fenis and climbers, add beauty to 
the forest. The tree-ferns arc most remarkable 
for the great prolusion and luxuriance with which 
they grow, reaching occasionally a height of thirty 
feet, and being thickly spread over the whole 
district. 

The region, Governor Weld says, may be 
described from a settler’s point of view as a 
‘poor man’s country;’ that is, it is best adapted 
for settlement by men who will labour with their 
own hands, and who have sons and daughters 
to work with them. The following anecdote is 
suggestive, and is worthy of reproduction in its 
entirety : ‘ In the heart of the district I remained 
a day at the comfortable homestead of a most 
respectable settler, a native; of Someraetshire, 
named Fry, who, with the assistaryse of his wife, 
four sous, and five daughters, had in eight yeara 
cleared and laid down in grass about two hundred 
and fifty acres of the three hundred acres lie 
owns, milks fifty cows, and lately obtained a 
prize for cheese at the Melbourne Exhibition. I 
could not but be struck at the indomitable energy 
of this family, which had penetrated alone into 
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with such determination, doin^ everything for 
themselves, working hard all day, and at night 
taught lessons, prayers, and even music by the 
father/ Capitalists, Mr Weld adds, would find 
such a country too expensive to clear ; but the 
man who can always be cutting down or ringing 
a tree himself, by degrees sees the light of day 
break largely into the forest, and though he 
will not make a fortune, he will make a home 
and an independence, and all his simple wants 
will be supplied. 

The district alluded to is capable of keeping 
thousands of such families in health and plenty. 
Surely then we are right in looking upon this 
as a promising field for the class of emigrants 
of which we have spoken. In addition too to 
* its capabilities from an agricultural point of 
view, the country is not without mineral wcjaltli ; 
and a region roughly estimated at some fifteen 
hundred s(|uare miles, and but partiall}’^ jwo- 1 
spected, has been found to contain tin in such 
quantities as to warrant its being called ‘a rich 
tin-bearing country.* Fair profits are being insidti 
in working this mineral ; some of the clnims 
are worked by men on their own account, others 
in part by working proprietors and in jiart by ' 
men employed by them on wages ; and again there 
are two or three companies of cajntalists employ - 1 
ing managers and labourers. Labour is scurc^e and 
dear, and labourers are being importeil from Mel- 
bourne ; wages range from fiity shillings a week for 
the best labourers downwards ; and on farms inen 
get twenty shillings a week and rations. The 
great diflicnlty the north-eastern districts labour , 
under is want of roads ; the tin has consequently 
to be carried — at a cost of ten to thirteen pounds a 
ton — to Bridport on the north and George’s Bay 
on the eastern coast, on the hacks of horses, by 
bush-tracks over steep hills and across ravines and 
water-courses. TJie population is at present eoiu- 
parativelv sparse, but there cannot be much doubt 
that it will rapidly increase as means of cominuni- 
cation improve; and steps are already being laken 
to that end as far as the limited resources of the 
colony will allow. 

On the east coast, Governor AVeld saw some fine 
land, good farms, and neat villages, especially in 
the Fingal and Avoca districts ; i)ut as a rule he 
considers that this region is more remarkable for 
climate and scenery than for any continued e.xteiit 
of good land ; coal exists in this part of the colony, 
and there are some fine stoiu; (jnarries at Prosser’h 
Bay, from which the ]\Iel bourne post-oHicc Wtis 
built. 

In conclusion, and to render our brief remarks 
regarding this colony as a field for emigration 
more complete, we add the opinion expressed with 
respect to the stretch of country lying between the 
Ramsay River and the west coast of the island, by 
Mr Charles P. Sprout, who was sent to examine it 
in the spring of Jas^ year. He thinks that it is of j 
little use for agricultural purposes, and that it does • 
not contain any large amount of valuable timber ; ' 
but he adds in his Report to the colonial govern- I 
ment, there are sure indications that tliis part of ! 
Tasmania iibounds in mineral wealth, although it j 
may he that the search will be arduous and slow. | 
As in the case of the Hellyer River, so it is with | 
the Pieman ; wherever the softer schists occur, 

f old is tound in small quantities ; and Mr Sprout 
as ‘not the slightest doubt that in botli rivers 


gold will be found in paying quantities, both 
mluvial and reef gold. Tin and gold occurring 
together in some spots near the Pieman in what 
is called ‘ made ' ground, would indicate that the 
country higher up the river is worthy of examina- 
tioii, and he would recommend prospectors to try 
the neighbourhood of Mount Murchison and the 
Miuchison River. As an inducement to prospect- 
ing the western country, it may be mentioned that 
over three hundred ounces of gold have been 
obtained in one season from the Ilellyer River, 
and that a party of Chinamen have done exceed- 
ingly Avell there since that time. Copper has been 
discovered on the Arthur River in several places ; 
and copper, lead, tin, gold, and ])latinum have 
hevjx found in the vicinity of the Parson's Hood 
and River Pieman, not to mention the discoveries 
at Mount Bisclioff and Mount Ramsay. 

The Jteport upon which this brief account is 
mainly based will be found in ‘ Papers relating to 
Her Majesty's Colonial Possessions, Part I. of 
1870 which may be obtained from the offices 
for the sale of Parliamentary Papers. The agents 
fd* the Board in London are ‘ The Emigrants’ and 
Colonists’ Aid Corporation (Limited),' 25 Queen 
Anne’s (bite, Westminster, to whom all applica- 
tions for ‘ Land Order Warrants,’ as well as general 
information about the colony, should be ma<le. 


‘EVER BELIEVE ME AFFE(‘TION.\TELY YOURS.’ 

Evek Ixjlieve you true ' Bear frieiuh 
Y(»ur Mords so precious an* that I 

Can hut rc]>e{it tliom oVr and o’er, 

And kiss the pajier wlioro they lie. 

How shall I thank you for this pledge, 

Tills sweet assurance', wliicdi destroys 

The douht that you luy Jove repaid, 

And cliangcs all iny feare to joys? 

Ever believe you true ? I will / 

J liold you to this written gage ! 

This shall console mo, now you’re gone ; 

Still next my Jitart I’ll bear the page ; 

By day and night, where’er I go, 

It shall my prized companion be ; 

And if a thought ’would ’gainst you rise, 

This fioni all blame shall set you free. 

All, need I say, believe me true ? 

You know' how tender, yet how strong, 

This heart’s emotions are, how' half 
Of all its throbs to you belong ; 

How fain ’twould burst its juisou-walls 
To nestling beat against your owui ; 

How joyous ’tw'us when you 'w'ere near, 

How sadly yearning, now, alone. 

Ay, till the weary life is done, 

Though we again may never meet, 

Let ’s not forget the by-gone days 
That like a dream passed, swift and sweet ; 

Still let thy knowledge of my love 
Thy faith in humankind renew, 

Let that great love still for me jdead, 

And, to the last, believe me true ! 


I’rinted and Published by W. & R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 

The fire Lurns cli eerily on llic heartli, ilie great 
logs crackle and Hare up the wide (diiiniiey, iip 
which it is niy wont to say j’ou could drive a 
coach-and-lbiir. I draw niy chair nearer to it with 
a shiver. ‘ AVhat a night !’ J say. 

*ls it still snowing r asks my wife, who sits 
opposite to me, her books and work on tlui tabhi 
beside her. 

I ‘Fast. Yon can scarcely see a yard before you.' 
I ‘Heaven help any poor creature on the moor 
I to-night ! ’ says she. 

I ‘ \Vho would venture out ? It began snowing 
before dark, and all the peojde about know the 
danger of being benighted on the moor in a snow- 
storm.' 

‘Yes. Pint T have known people frozen to 
death liereabouts before now.* 

Aly wifi} is Scotch, and this pleasant house in 
the Ilighlaiuls is hers. AVc* are trying a winter in 
it for the lir^t time, and i find it excessively cold 
and somewhat dull. Alentally I decide that in 
future we will only grace it with our presence 
during the shooting season. Pi’esently T go to the 
window and look out ; it has ceased snowing, and 
through a rift in the clouds I see a star. 

‘It is beginning to clear,' I tell my wife, and 
also inform her that it is past eleven. As she 
lights her candle at a side-table 1 hear a whining 
and scratching at the front-door. 

‘ There is Laddie loose again/ says she. ‘ AVoiibl 
you let him in, dear V 

I did not like facing the cold wind, but could 
not refuse lo let in the poor animal. Strangely 
enough, when 1 opened the door and called him, 
^he wouldn’t come. He runs up to the door and 
looks into my face with dumb entreaty ; then he 
runs hack a few steps, looking round to see if 1 
am following ; and finally, he takes my coat in 
his mouth and tries to draw me out. 

‘Laddie won't come in/ I call out to my wife. 
‘ On the contrary, he seems to want me to go out 
and have a game of snow-ball with him.' 

She throws a shawl round her and comes to 




the door. The collie was hers helbre we were 
married, and she is almos^t as fond of him, I tell 
her, as she is of .luck, our cl lost ho}'. 

‘ Laddie, Laddie ! ' she calls ; ‘ come in, sir.’ He 
comes obediently at her call, but refuses to enter 
the house, and pursues the same dumb i>antomimc 
he has already tried on m(\ 

‘ I shall shut him out, Jessie/ I say. ‘ A night 
in the snow w^ou't hurt him and 1 prepare to 
close the door. 

‘ You will do nothing of the kind ! ' she replies 
with an anxious look ; ‘ hut you will rouse the 
servants at once, and follow him. Some one is 
lost in the snow, and Laddici knoW’s it.’ 

I laugh. ‘Keally, Jessie, you ai‘(} absurd. Laddie 
is a sagacious animal, no doubt, but [ cannot 
believe lie is as clever as that. How can ho 
possibly kiiow^ whether any oiui is lost in the 
Riniw^, or not V 

‘Dccausc he has found them, and come back 
to UvS for help. Look at him now.' 

I cannot but own that the dog seems restless 
and uneasy, and is eviileiitly endeavouring to 
coax us to follow him ; lie looks at us wdth 
pathetic ciitrealy in his ehxjuent eyes. ‘Why 
won’t you believe me ? ’ he seems to ask. 

‘ Come/ she continues ; ‘ you know you could 
not rest while there w'as a possibility of a fellow- 
creature wanting your a-i^istance. And 1 am 
ciiriain Laddie is nut ih'ceiviiig ns.’ 

What is a jioor licn-])(;cked man to do ? I 
grumble and resist and yield ; as I have often 
grumbled and resisted and yielded before, and as I 
doubtless often shall again. 

‘Laddie once found a man in the snow before, 
but he was dead,’ Jessie say^, as she hurries off 
to lill a llask with brandy, and gpt ready some 
blankets for us lo take w’ith us. In the meantime 
I rouse the servants. They are all English, witli 
the exception of Donald the gardener, and I can see 
that they are scollingly sceptical of Laddie’s saga- 
city, and inwardly disgusted at having to turn out 
of their w^urni beds iind face the bitter w'i liter’s 
night. 

‘ Diuna trouble yersels,' I hear old Donald“ say. 
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* The mistresB is right eneugh. Auld Laddie is 
cleverer than mony a Christian, and will find 
something in the snaw this night.’ 

‘Don’t sit np, Jessie,’ I say as we start; ‘we 
may be out half the night on this wild-goose 
chase.’ 

* Follow Laddie closely,* is the only answer she 
makes. 

The dog springs fon^’ard with a joyous hark, 
constantly looking back to see if ■we are following. 
As we pass through tlie avenue gates and emerge on 
to the moor, the moon struggles for a moment 
through the driving clouds, and lights up with a 
sickly gleam the snow-clad country before us. 
‘ It *s like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay, 
sir,’ says John the coachman confidentially, ‘to 
think as we should find anybody on such a night 
as this ! Why, in some places the snow is more 
than a couple o’ feet thick, and it goes again’ 
reason to think that a dumb animal would have 
the sense to come home and fetch help.’ 

‘ Bide a wee, bide a wee,* says old Donald. ‘ I 
dinna ken what . your English dugs can do ; but a 
collie, though it hasna been pleasing to Providence 
to give the creator the gift o’ speech, can do 
mony mair things than them that wad deride it.* 

‘I ain’t a deridin’ of ’em,* says John. ‘ I only 
say as how if they be so very clever, I’ve never 
seen it.’ 

‘Ye wull, though, ye wull,’ says old Donald, 
as he hurries forward after Laddie, who has now 
settled down into a swinging trot, and is taking his 
way straight across the loneliest part of the bleak 
moor. The cold wind almost cuts us in t'wo, and 
whirls the snow into our faces, nearly blinding 
us. My finger-tips are becoming numbed, icicles 
hang from my moustache and beard, and my feet 
and legs are soaking -wet, even through my shoot- 
ing-boots and stout leather leggings. 

■The moon has gone in again, and the light from 
the lantern we carry is barely suflicient to shew us 
the inequalities in the height of the snow, by 
which we are guessing at our path. I begin to 
wish I had staid at home. ^Vhomma propose, 
mats la femme dispose,^ I sigh to myself ; and 
I begin to consider wdicthei’ I may venture to 
give up the search (which I have undertaken 
purely to satisfy luy wife, for I am like John, 
and won’t believe in Laddie), when suddenly I 
hear a shout in front of me, and see Donald, who 
has all the time been keeping close to Laddie, 
drop on his knees and begin digging wildly in 
the snow with his hands. We all rush forward. 
Laddie has stopped at what appears to be the foot 
of a stunted treef and alter scratching and whin- 
ing for a moment, sits down and watches, leaving 
the rest to us. What is it that appears when 
we have shovelled away the snow? A dark 
object. Is it a bundle of mgs ? Is it — or alas ! 
was it a human being ? Wc raise it carefully and 
tenderly, ami \vi3p'itiTh31|e of the w'arm blankets 
with which my roretlJ&ught has provided lis. 

’ ‘Bring the lantern,’ I say ii)&skily ; and John holds 
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it over the prostrate form of, not as we might have 
expected, some stalwart shepherd of the hills, but 
over that of a poor shrivelled, wrinkled, ragged 
old woman. J try to pour a little brandy down 
the poor old throat, but the teeth are so firmly 
clenched that I cannot. 

‘ Best get her home as quickly as may be, sir ; 
the mistress will know better what to do for her 
nor we do, if so he the poor creature is not past 
help,* says John, turning instinctively, as we all do 
in sickness or trouble, to woman’s aid 

So wc improvise a sort of hammock of the 
blankets, and gently and tenderly the men pre- 
pare to carry their poor helpless burden over the 
snow. 

‘ I am afraid your mistress will be in bed,* I say, 
as ■w’^e begin to retrace our steps. 

‘Never fear, sir,* says Donald with a triumphant 
glance at John; ‘the mistress will be up and 
waitiii* for us. She kens Laddie didna bring us 
out in the snaw for naething.* 

‘I’ll never say nought about believing a dawg 
again,’ says John, gracefully striking his colours. 
‘You were right and I was wrong, and that’s all 
about it ; but to think there should be such sense 
j ill a animal passes we/’ 

As wc reach the avenue gate I despatch one of 
the men for the doctor, who fortunately • lives 
within a stone’s- throw of us, and hurry on myself 
to lu-eparc niy wife for what is coming. She runs 
out into the hall to meet me. ‘ Well ? ’ she asks 
eagerly. 

‘ We have fouml a poor old woman,’ I say; ‘but 
T do not know whether she is alive or dead.’ 

My wife throws her arms round me and gives 
me a great hug. 

‘You will find dry things and a jug of hot 
toddy in your dressing-room, dear,’ she says ; and 
this is all the revenge she takes on me for my 
scepticism. The poor old woman is carried up- 
stairs and placed in a ■warm bath under my wife’s 
direction ; and before the doctor arrives she has 
slicwm some faint symptoms of life ; so my wife 
sends me word. Dr Bruce shakes liis head when 
he sees her. ‘ Poor old soul,’ he says ; ‘how camo 
she out on the moor on such a fearful night ? 1 

doubt she has received a shock, which at her age 
she will not easily get over.’ 

They manage, however, to force a few spoonfuls 
of hot brandy-and- water down her throat ; and 
presently a faint colour flickers on her cheek, and 
the poor old eyelids begin to tremble. My wife 
raises her head and makes her swallow some cordial 
which Dr Bruce has brought with him, and then 
lays her back among the soft warm pillows. ‘ I^ 
think she will rally now,’ says Dr Bruce, os her 
breathing becomes more audible and regular. 
‘Nourishment and warmth ■will do the rest; but 
she has received a shock from which, I fear, she 
will never recover;’ and so saying, he takes his 
leave. 

Ey-and-by I go up to the room and find my wife 
watching alone by the aged sufferer. She looks 
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up at me with ‘tears in her eyes, ‘Poor old soul/ 

' she says ; ' 1 am afraid she will not rally from the 
cold and exposure/ . 

I go round to the other side of the bed and look 
down upon her. The aged face looks wan and 
pinched, and the scanty gray locks Which lie on 
the pillow are still wet from the snow. She is a 
very little woman, a^ far as I can judge of her 
in her recumbent position, and I should think 
must have reached her allotted threescore years 
and ten. * Who can she be ? * I repeat wondcringlyl. 
‘ She does not belong to any of the villages here- ^ 
abouts, or we should know her face ; and I cannot 
imagine what could bring a stranger to the moor 
on such a night/ 

As I speak a change passes over her face ; the 
eyes unclose, and she looks inquiringly about her. 
She tries to speak, but is evidently too weak. My 
wile raises her, and gives her a spoonful of nourish- 
ment, while she says soothingly: ‘Don’t try to 
speak. You are among friends ; and when you 
are better you shall tell us all about yourself. Lie 
still now and try to sleep.’ 

The gray head drops back wearily on the pillow ; i 
and soon we have the satisfaction of hearing by | 
the regular respiration that our patient is asleep. 

‘You must come to bed now, Jessie,’ 1 say. ‘1 
shall ring for Mary, and she can sit up for the 
remainder of the night.’ But my wife, who is a 
tender-hearted soul and a born nurse, will not 
desert her post ; so I leave lier watching, and retire 
to my solitary chamber. 

Wiicn we meet in the morning I find that the 
little old woman has spoken a few words, and 
seems stronger. ‘ Come in with me now,’ says my 
wife, ‘and let us try to find out who she is.’ We 
find her propped into a reclining posture with 
pillows, and Mary beside In^r feeding her. 

‘How are you now T asks Jessie, bending over 
her. 

‘Better, much better; thank you, good lady,’ 
she says in a voice which trembles from age as 
well as weakness. ‘ And very grateful to you for 
your goodness.’ 

I hear at once by the accent that she is English. 

‘ Are strong enough to tell me how you got 
lost on the moor, and where you (iaine from, and 
where yon were going?* continues my wife. 

‘Ah ! I was going to my lad, iny poor lad, and 
now 1 doubt I shall never see him more,’ says the 
poor soul, with a long sigh of weariness. 

‘Where is your lad, and how far have you 
come V 

‘ My lad is a soldier at Fort-George ; and I have 
come all the way from Liverpool to see him, and 
giye him his old mother’s blessing before lie goes 
to the Indies.’ And then, brokenly, with long 
pauses of weariness and weakness, the little old 
woman tells us her pitiful story. 

Her lad, she tells us, is her only remaining child. 
She had six, and this, the youngest, is the only one 
who did not die of want during the Lancashire 
cotton famine. He grew np a fine likely hoy, 
the comfort and pride of his mother’s heai-t, and 
the stay of her declining years. But a ‘ strike ’ 
threw him out of work, and unable to endure the 
privation and misery, in a lit of desperation he 
‘listed.’ His regiment was quartered at Fort- 
George, and he wrote regularly to liis mother, his 
letters getting more cheerful and hopelul every 
day ; until suddenly he wrote to say that his 


regiment was ordered to India, and begging her to 
send him her blessing, as he had not enough 
money to carry him to Liverpool to see her. The 
aged mother, widowed and childless, save for 
this one remaining boy, felt that she must look on 
his face once more before she died. She begged 
from a few ladies, whose kindness had kept her 
from the workhouse, sufficient mohey to carry her 
by train to Glasgow ; and from thence she had* 
made her now on foot, now begging a lift in 
a passing cart or wagon, to within a few miles of 
■ Fort-George, when she was caught in the snow- 
storm ; and wandering from the road, would have 
perished in the snow — but for Laddie. 

My wife is in tears, and Mary is sobbing audibly 
as the little old woman concludes her simple and 
touching story ; and I walk to the window and 
look out for a moment, before 1 am able to ask her 
wh§t her son’s name is. As I tell her that we are 
but a few miles from Fort-George, and that I will 
send over for liiin, a smile of extreme content 
illumines the withered face. ‘His name is John 
Salter,’ she says : ‘ he is a tall handsome lad ; they 
will know him by that/ 

I hasten down-stairs and write a short note 
to Colonel Freeman, whom I know intimately, 
informing him of the circumstances, and begging 
that he will allow John Salter to come over at 
once ; and I despatch iny groom in the dogcart, 
that he may bring him hack without loss of time. 
As I i“eturn to the house after seeing him start, I 
meet Dr Bruce leaving the house. 

‘ Poor old soul,’ he says ; ‘ her troubles are nearly 
over ; she is sinking fast. I almost doubt whether 
she will live till her son comes.’ 

‘How she could have accomplished such a 
journey at her age, I cannot understand/ 1 
observe. 

‘ Nothing is impossible to a mother/ answers Dr 
Bruce ; ‘ but it lias killed licr/ 

I go ill ; but I Jiud 1 cannot settle to my usual 
occupations. My thouglits are with the aged 
heroine who is dying up-stairs, and presently I 
yield to the fascination which draws me back to 
her presence. 

As Dr Bruce says, she is sinking fast. She lies 
back on the pillows, her cheeks as ashy gray as her 
hair. She clasps my wife’s hand in hers, but her 
eyes are wide open, and have an eager expectant 
look in them. 

‘ At what time may we expect them V whispers 
my wife to me. 

"‘Not before four,’ 1 answer in the same tone. 

‘ ife will be too late, 1 fear,’ she says ; ‘ she is 
getting rapidly weaker.’ 

But love is stronger than dt*ath, and she ivill not 
go until lier sou comes. All through the winter’s 
day, she lies dying, obediently taking what 
nourishment is given to her, but never speaking 
except to say ; ‘ My lad, my lad ! God is good ; He 
will not let me die until he comiJj.’ 

And at last I hear the dogcart^ I lay my 
finger on my lip and tell Marv to go and bring 
John Salter up very ([uietly. ut my caution is 
needless ; the mother has heard the sound, and wilffi 
a last edbrt of her remaining strength, she raises 
herself and stretches out her arms. ‘ My lad, my 
lad!’ she gasps, as with a great sob, he springs 
forward, and mother and son are clasped in each 
other’s arms once more. For a moment they 
remain so. Then the little old woman sinks back 
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on iny wife’s shoulder, and her spirit is looking 
down from Heaven on the lad she loved so dearly 
on earth. 

She lies in our little churchyard under a spread- 
ing yew-tree, and on the stone which marks her 
resting-place arQ inscribed the words, * Faithful 
unto Death.’ Our Laddie has gain(»d far-spread 
renown for his good works ; and as I sit iiuishii^ 
this short record of a tale of wliicli he is the hero, 
he lies at 1115' feet, our ever watchful, faithful 
companion and friend. 


THE BRITISH ANGLER ON THE 
CONTINENT. 

It is a curious delusion, especially among wrihus 
of guide-books, that when an Englishman crosses 
the Channel and takes up his abode as a traveller 
in a strange country, he thereupon necessarily 
ceases to care for that truly English pastime, 
angling. The sportsman is expected to become a 
connoisseur of architecture, to delight in nothing 
but sweet or majestic landscapes, or to feel un- 
wonted pleasure in a continual series of mountain 
walks. That some such delusion must exist is 
shewn by the persistent manner in which hundreds 
of persons who at home arc ardent hsluTimm, 
and who would gladly take a holiday in Hamp- 
shire or seek some Scottish river, i)ass by the 
excellent streams and lakes which abound through- 
out the continent. The angler, with a martyr- Ukc 
resignation, thinks only with a sigh of the trout 
feeding beneath the old gray willow-tree at home, 
but never attempts to try that skill in foreign | 
waters which practice irom boyliood lias often | 
rendered almost perfect. Ft is singular indeed how' I 
fishing is neglected on the continent by those who j 
would find it a renewed pleasure ; for in what- : 
ever land it may be ])urhued, no amusement i'< : 
more refreshing to the brain-worker, with its varia- j 
tion of gentle or strong exercise, and its pleasant ! 
alternations of monoton}’' and exciteirient. ! 

A combination of fishing and travelling has the j 
important advantage of rendering the traveller quite 
independent of that bugbear of all touii.'^ts, bad * 
weather. In after-days lie can call to mind liow 
he has often seen the regular routine traveller 
pacing the salon of his hotel when the mists were 
rolling along the mountain-side and the passer-hy 
in the valley W'as drenclicd wdth rain, wliilst he 
was setting forth for a day among tlie grayling in 
some rushing Tyrolese stream, or pondering upon j 
those charming and descriptive lines of 8ir Henry 
Taylor’s ; and he wdll feel, W’c shouM hoi^e, that not 
the least ]»lcasufAhle da3's wliicli the travelling 
angler meets twith, have been those wlien the trout 
lay satoly sunning themselves in the clear w’atcr : 

T1u 5 peaks are shelved and terraced round ; 

Earthward appear in mingled growth 
The mulberry and maize ; above 

The trellised vine extends to both 
TVie leafy shade they love ; 

^ TiOoks out the wliiU!- walled cottage here; 

The lonely Giapel rises near ; 


Far down the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and bonding beach; 

While chestnut green and olive gray 
Chequer the steep and winding way. 

The number of those who ever cast a thought 
to the obtaining of their favourite amusement 
when they have left Dover behind them, is singu- 
larly .small, or who seek to vary the regular 
tourist’s round by a day or two by the side of some 
little stream w’hcre the inhabitants look upon a 
fishing-rod as quite an unusual phenomenon. And 
yet many a man who, as he drives along a Tyrolese 
valley or passes a sombre lake shaded by pine- 
trees, must involuntarily recall pleasant days spent 
l)y some Highland stream. The river ripples by 
the roadside, llic trout arc ‘ on the feed ; ’ but flies 
and fishing-rod are sale at home, and the alpen- 
stock ahme is at hand ! 

Rut if angling is a fascinating pastime to 
numbers of thoughtful minds among the familiar 
scenes of an English laiulscape, i^ becomes even 
more attractive, at any rate for *a time, when 
practised amid the scenery of a country new to the 
beholder. Tlie angler finds many features in the 
landsca]»e, charniiiig perhai^s in their minuteness, 
which llie through-going traveller, wdio rushes 
cpiickly from jdaco to place, can never enjoy. Nor 
are the ()pj)ortuiiitios of mixing wuth the various 
country-folks to be lightly prizeil j for the increas- 
ing luimher of large Jiotels, the mimeroiis railways, 
and im])roved systems of travelling, not to speak 
of the nuiuhers of actual travellers, render a 
leisurely acquaintance witli the natives more and 
more diflicult. And it must alwa}Tj be a pleasure 
to look hack to the quaint, honest, and kindly 
folk with whom the travcdlor w'ouhl never have 
c.oine in contact had lie left his rod and tackle at 
home. 

AVe can remember a professional fisherman 
wdiose acquaintanct*. we ina«le one afternoon iii 
a distant hamhit on an Alpine jiass, from w'liich 
the mighty mass of the Ortlcr Sj)it7.e could be 
seen glowing uiidi r the beams of the setting 
sun. The sporting instincts of this man were 
small, and like most foreigners, he looked upon 
fish solely as an article (d' food or merchandise. 
Rut how' ready w'as he to explain every little 
detail that we imiuired about ; liow genuinely 
pleased by the jiresent of a few English flics ; 
and ])Ow gratified to he asked fora brace of his own 
singular specimens of the fly-maker s art. Nor can 
the quaint stout landlord in the Rlack Fore.st be 
forgotten, who took such an ardent pleasure in 
telling of the manifold advantages of large hooks 
and a powerful line in order to haul the pike 
into the boat with as little of what an English ' 
angler wouW terra ‘play ’ as possible. 

Tlie fisherman intent on angling for angling’s 
sake only, can obtain excellent sport with trout or 
grayling in the valleys of the Salzkammergut or 
in the Ravarian Highlands. Or among the orchards 
of Normandy wlien they arc in their spring-tide 
bloom. No reasonable angler indeed can wish 
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for better. But he who, besides being a lover 
of the gentle art, has a soul for scenery and a 
relish for the vicissitudes of travel, has advantages 
indeed. When tired of wielding his rod he turns 
to enjoy natural beauty under every mood — in 
its wildest or its most tranquil aspects. And 
he is ready, like De Quincey, to fraternise with 
and to observe every kind of man. He ‘will, 
moreover, be one who, if works of art fall in 
his v^ay, can find in reiterated view’s reiterated 
enjoyment. For if you lind him in Normandy 
in quiet Evreux, fishing for the well-fed trout in 
the gently Ilowing, poplar-lined Iton, he will be 
paying frequent visits to the Gothic cathedral 
with a pleasure which increases every tiine he 
leaves the Hotel du Cerf. When he is in the 
Black Forest, he knows that unless he })uts him- 
self 671 7'a2)port wdth the simple husbandmen 
and industrious clockmakers of the Scliwarzwald 
he cannot thoroughly eiijdy himself; and as he 
■walks througli the meadows after a day on the 
Scliluch Sec, he will feel tliat his landlord is liis 
friend. Indeed, this kindly feeling wdiich grows up 
between the travelling fisheniiaii and those whom 
he meets, is omj of the pleasantest features of this 
mode of holiday-making. 

One of the great draw backs to modern tnivel is 
the fact that only a few common leaturcs in the 
mere outward livcjs of the people, arc observed ; 
and even of their habits but few can really be 
properly gleaned by tlie passing traveller. The 
self-inflicted luehmcholy and unfortunate reserve 
of most English travellers is also a, strong barrier 
against familiar intercourse w’ith foreigners. John 
Bull has not yet acfpiircd the secret of enjoyable 
outing, and gets but a j)Oor return for bis money. 
Certainly modern travellers w’ould do well to 
notice how Dorothy Wordsw(uth, for instance, and 
her bi’othor the poet associated with those among 
whom they travelled ; how^ Dr Johnson would 
couvense as readily w’ith a gillie as he w'oiild argue 
with a Presbyterian minister ; how Christoi)her 
North made the most of — Streams. 

To enjoy to the full a travelling and angling 
tour, some familiarity wdth or some power of 
conversing in foreign languages— Frencli, German, 
or Italian, all three if pos.siblc — is important. 
Of course, if you are staying at a ])lace like 
St Moritz in the Engadine, wdien.* you find there 
is trout- fibhing, and where English is spoken 
at all the hotels, you have litth*. need for any 
language except your native tongue ; though even 
then you are debarred from all conversation 
with the peasants or the fishermen. But it 
wdll also be 1‘ouud that the best angling, Ibe | 
most picturesque scenes, and tlic most economical 
inns, are in by-ways away from the main travel- 
ling lines ; and that the best fishing stations arc 
frequently by the side of some little frequented 
river, or on the banka of some solitary lake. 

The choice of a companion is one of the most 
difficult matters, when you are projecting a fish- 
ing tour. Many an ardent angler is not satisfied 
umess he is continually throwing his fly or trolling 
his minnow ; hut as w^e have already hinted, the 
genuine travelling angler must have a mind 
capable of enjoying other things besides fishing. 
He must also be prepared for disappointments ; 
for it is a dilFereiit thing to go wandering along 
the course of say the Salzach or the Inn, to 



stationing yourself at places such as Glendolough, 
or Loch Tay, or Loch Leven, where you haVe 
only to pay your money and catch or try to catch 
your fish. Again of tw o friends, if one possesses 
the instincts and aspirations of the mountaineer 
only, and the other those of the fisherman only, it 
is unlikely that the tour will be a success. 

No two persons suit each other better for a 
foreign piscatorial tour than an artist and an 
angler; for both find materials for their skill. 
AVhere David Cox could find materials for his 
pencil such as w^c see in the grand picture of the 
‘ Salmon Trap,* the follower of Izaak Walton will 
assure<lly not be without hope in the exercise of 
his delicate craft. Nor are ladies, if with proper 
tastes, unsuitable companions for the angling tra- 
veller. Even if they do not actually possess in 
common some taste such as painting, yet still 
sketching and fishing, or fishing and walking, or 
simply fishing and quicit travelling, can well be 
combined, provided each possesses a fair share of 
that cardinal virtue of all travellers -forbearance. 
Thus, with a moderate capability of w’alkiug, we 
see nothing to prevent a brother and a sister, or a 
husband and a wile, from pleasantly enjoying a 
tour that shall include angling. 

None of tlic usual guide-books give any infor- 
mation upon the subject of continental fishing ; and 
therefore it must be found out in the first instance 
w hether some village or valley is a likely centre for 
the angler; and often it proves that some half-W’ay 
])osting inn is the very best station for his purpose. 
But if some amount of w'alking is undertaken, 
and the angler be of an inquiring disposition, 
there is no fear of overlooking any stream or lake 
by the w'aysidc. 

There is yet another pleasing attraction for 
the traveller -who angles as he goes. This may be 
termed tlie natural liistor^’^ allraction ; for not only 
arc fresh varitdies of lish made familiar to the 
angler to whom the trout, or grayling, or jiike of 
his home serve as the personitication of all fresh- 
w'ater fish, but (‘ven new varieties of these fish 
are observed under entirely new conditions ; and 
no fisherman of any intelligence who happens 
to spend a few days among the lakes of the 
Eastern Alps, will "fail to make the acquaint- 
ance of that excellent fish, the coregoiius. In 
speaking of this fish, 1\t Francis Francis, a well- 
knowm waiter on angling subjects, tells us that 
‘wdicrc varieties caused by W’aler and locality 
arc as plentiful as the lakes, where the distinc- 
tive dilferenccs between the fish themselves are 
but small, and wliere names are legion, the 
coiifusioii is so great, that nothing but the- 
utmost patience anti perseverance, combined with 
large o2)i)ortunitie3 and the staunchest assistance, 
can ever hope to settle such moot-points as 
these questions of tlie identity of some fish with 
others. The coregoni are therefore as yet very 
much unex])lored and debatabK ground with natu- 
ralists.’ Wc may add that intelligent and trust- 
w’orthy observations by anglers are at all times of 
value, and that in addition to its many other 
charms, a fishing tour may fairly be said to be 
a directly instructive and intellectual pleasure, 
each successive fact that is stored up in tho 
memory opening out yet another to the search- 
ing mind, and serving to prevent a captivating 
amusement from degenerating into a mere^ pot- 
hunting pursuit. 
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In the more mountainous districts, it is remark- 
able how many curious and characteristic legends 
may be found connected with different lakes. In 
the Tyrol especially, which is the beau-ideal of the 
angling traveller’s holiday-ground, innumerable 
legends are to be found connected with every dark 
mountain lake or tarn. There is, for instance, a 
lake well known to many Swiss travellers who 
leave the usual route of tourists up or down the 
Lake of Lucerne, and rest for a while in the village 
of Seelisberg, situated above the spot where the 
confederates arc supposed to have taken the oath 
which was the foundation of the Swiss Republic. 
Above this again, sheltered by the dark preci- 
pices of the Niederbauen, is the Seclisberger See, 
of which there is a legend that in it dwells a 
monster known as the Elbst. This beast can. 
Proteus-like, change its form, and the unconfidiiig 
swimmer resting, as he supposes, on the fioatiiig 
trunk of a fallen pine, is engulfed for ever in the 
waters of the lake. Thus, if one is not inattentive 
to the stories of the mountain('er, the angler may 
store his miiid with much of the pictures(|ue and 
characteristic folk-lore of the Alj>s. 

Not a little of the charm of a lishing-lonr arises, 
or ought to arise, from its leisurely character. 
But, as we have already hinted, tlie feverish 
anxiety to hurry from place to place which seems 
to characterise the fashion of travelling nowadays, 
precludes the traveller from enjoying any one 
place thoroughly. ‘If,’ he says to himself, ‘I 
could shoot or fish it might be dillerent.’ There- 
fore it is that we would point to what wc might 
almost term a new continental amusement, whereby 
the travcdler may combine the recreation of good 
•old Izaak Walton with the lianler toil of the 
mountaineer, or the more sober pleasures of the 
botanist and the artist, to the increase of the 
enjoyment to be derived from each one of these 
pastimes. 

It would be out of place here to enter into 
details concerning the equipment. of the travelling 
fisherman. All we would now point out is 
that those flie.s which are useful in a Scotch or 
Welsh stream or on an Iri'>h lake, are, as a rule, 
equally serviceable in a S^^iss river or a Tyrolese 
lake. And the only important fact to bear in 
mind is, that the supply of Hies should be toler- 
ably large, though not necessarily very varied in 
kind, for the art of ily-niaking is not well known 
on the continent. 

To point out localities for the fisherman would 
necessitate a geographical ramble over Europe ; 
moreover, as it is the object of tliis paper to shew 
that fishing can be combined with most of the 
ordinary amusements of the general traveller, no 
special district need be soiigiit for. It is sulli- 
cient here to mention the rivers of Normandy 
and Brittany, of the Vosges and the Ardennes 
for spring fishing^ and the waters <jf Wnrteni- 
l>erg, Bavaria, and^ifAmstria for sport later in the 
year. In the, mountain district, for example, 
popularly called the Tyrol, the rivers are full of 
grayling, bo that the autumn, far from being a 
blank time for the angler, will, even after the trout 
are becoming somewliat out of season, afford him 
excellent sport. And in the Tyrol especially are 
the inhabitants simple and hospitable in the ex- 
treme ; the scenery of tlieir country is charac- 
terised by extremes of wdldncss and softness, such, | 
for instance, as the bleak g»’amlcur of the distant ' 


end of the Konigs See, and the softer beauties of 
the valley of the Aim. Though the ramifications 
of travel are everywhere spreading, it is never 
likely that in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion at least, the travelling angler, whose ways 
lie out of the beaten track, will be disturbed by 
any except a few kindred spirits. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXX.— -MRS TRAFFORD’S HAPPINESS. 


Although the precise date for our wedding-day 
was not as yet decided upon, it was tacitly under- 
stood that the orthodox preparations were being 
carried oil for it so far as depended upon milliners 
and dressmakers. T did not think it necessary to 
explain to Mrs Tipper and Lilian that tlie 
little 1 had to spend for the purpose was already 
spent. And indeed I, considered that I had a 
quite sullicieiil w^ardrobe for a portionless bride, 
without trespassing upon their generosity, which 
I knew* would be brought into play by the slightest 
hint of a want on my part. 

We maile the most of the departing summer 
days ; Lilian and I sulTicicntly occupied to satisfy 
our consciences and add a piquancy to idleness. 
After our morning rambles, visits to the cottages, 
and an early dinner, w'c betook ourselves to the 
w^oods, w'here i’hilii) read to us whilst Lilian and I 
worked. And sometimes we went farther afield, 
devoting the clay to exploring the adjacent country, 
picnicing in tlie most lovely spots, and filling our 
hkc 3 tch-books. Ill the evenings there was music 
and the frequent visits of Robert, with delightful 
conversation, in which wo all aired our jict theories 
without any jar in the concord — a quartet in which 
each played a different part to make a harmonious 
w^hole. 

Nevertheless our summer sky w^as not entirely 
free from clouds. Mr Wyatt — whose attentions to 
Lilian had latterly been most marked — could not 
be made to understand that there was no hope for 
him ; whilst Lilian could not be made to believe 
that her aunt and I were correct in our surmise 
respecting the cause of his so frequently finding 
his way in the direction of the cottage. But there 
came a day wdicii he found courage to challenge 
fortune an«l make liis hopes known to her. He had 
joined us in one of our rambles, and I suppose she 
felt a little hesitation about separating Philip and 
me, as well as the natural dread which a delicately 
minded girl feels of appearing to suppose rhat love- 
making must necessarily follow being alone with 
a gentleman for a few minutes, and so gave Mr 
Wyatt the opportunity he had been seeking. 

Wc lost sight of them for a short time, and I 
gave Philip a liint of what I suspected to be the 
cause of Mr Wyatt detaining Lilian. 

‘Love her!’ he ejaculated, stopping short and 
slariug at me in the greatest astonishment. ‘ But 
slie does not return it — impossible ! She is surely 
not going to throw herself away like that !’ 

‘ I do not think there would be any throwing 
away in the cose^ Philip. Mr Wyatt is a good 
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tnan^ and a gentleman. The real difficulty is that 
Lilian does not care for him in any other way than 
as a friend, and she never wilL* At which Philip 
hastened to make the amende. 

* I ought not to have spoken in that way, Mary. 
Of course he is a good fellow — for any one else's 
husband.’ 

I could not help smilingly agreeing to that. It 
was ever so much more agreeable to think of Mr 
Wyatt as the husband of any other than Lilian. 
When she presently returned alone, looking very 
grave and regretful, walking silently home with us, 
we knew that Mr Wyatt had been answered. For- 
tunately his was a nature not difficult to be con- 
soled; and it so happened that he had a pretty 
cousin eager to console him. In a very short time, 
Lilian had the relief and pleasure of knowing that 
she had done him no permanent harm. 

One piece of good fortuifco came to us, which I 
had been almost afraid to hope for. The house 
so beautifully situated, which T liad so long coveted 
for our future home, and which was aptly named 
Hill Side, was to be sold. We found that the in- 
terior arrangements were all that could be dcisircd. 
In an unpretending wMy it was the perfection of 
a house — one we both would choose before all 
others. Tliongh not numerous, the rooms were 
mostly large for the size of the house ; whilst, as 
Lilian laughingly said, my pet aversion to square 
rooms had been duly considered hy the builder. 
A long drawing-room oj)enirjg to a voraiidaM 
terrace, and commanding one of iho finest views 
in Kent, with dining-room facing in the same 
direction, and a delightful little morning-room, 
and library and study at the side ; the latter 
possessing a special little view of its own tlowii 
what was artistically made to ai)pear a steep 
declivity, its sides clothed with bushes and hanging 
plants, and boasting a pretty running brook. You 
had only to make-believe a little to fancy yourself 
living in some wdld mountainous region, when 
looking from the oriel window of this charming 
little room. 

Philij) was quite as eiilliusiastic and inclined to 
ignore disadvantages as were Lilian and I. Climb- 
ing the hiU ! Who minded climbing to reach 
such a nest as that ! Stables for the iiiodest little 
turn-out we should keep could be had in the village 
at the foot of the hill ; and iis to the distance from 
the railway station, shops, &c., W’c grandly pooh- 
poohed all that as unimportant to two people who 
cared for fashion and change as little as w’c two 
meant to do. Food was to be got ; and that \vas 
enough, depending for our supply of books, &c. 
as we should from London. The best of it w’as 
that these little drawbacks told in our favour in 
the purchase ; being considered by most i)eople 
09 great disadvantages, wdiich lowered the value of 
the property. Consequently i’hiliji 'was able to 
gratify our taste at much less cost than he at first 
anticipated. 

He at once set about the necessary negotiations 
for completing the purchase, planning all kinds 
of improvements and alterations, Lilian and 1 
being in constant request in the consultations. 

Meantime, Mr and Mi's Trallord had returned 




from their wedding-tour, and we were telling each 
other that we meant to pay the expected visit of 
congratulation. But wc contented ourselves as 
long as possible with meaning to my it, being in 
no haste to make our appearance at Fairview again. 
There could never be anything stronger than polite- 
ness between either Hill Side or tiio cottage, and 
Fairview ; and we did not wish to pretend that 
there could. But either the bride became im- 
patient to assure us of her happiness, or she was 
curious to find out for herself whether the rumour, 
which had reached her res2)ectiug the intentions 
of the gentleman who visited so regularly at the 
cottage, was true ; for she waived ceremony at last, 
and came to visit us — she and ^ Caroline.* 

Pliilip and Lilian and I wer.c in consultation 
about the furniture for Hill Side, which we wanted 
to be artistic and at the same time befitting a 
cheerful country home. The only room yre were 
inclined to be really extravagant about was the 
library ; and that, I was chiefly answerable for. 
Philip gravely opined that I must mean to spend 
a great deal of my lime there, and I as gravely 
allowe<l that 1 did. Lilian and 1 were to he the 
only ladies admitted there. I reminded him 
that he did not yet know Mrs Trallord and Mis 
Chichester, and that therefore he had better not" 
make his rules too stringent. 

We wore in the midst of an animated discussion 
upon the respective merits of light and dark oak, 
Avhen Philip drew our attention to what he termed 
an extraordinary collection of finery coming down 
the lane. 

It was Mrs Trafford, her long train sweeping the 
dust into clouds behind lier, accompanied by Mrs 
Chichester. It would be vain to attempt a descrip- 
tion of her appearance, laden as she was with every 
conceivable folly which French and English mo- 
dUtes couhl invent. Pcrhai)s PJiilip's comment — 

• Too much of everything, from the lady herself to 
her feathers and furbelows* — best expressed the 
impression her appearance gave. I saw liis eyes 
turn for refreshment upon Lilian’s simple holland 
dress and the delicate colouring and outline of her 
face. She always looked her best in contrast with 
Marian ; the soft rose of lier cheeks, the deep 
tender blue eyes, and the ■i)alc gold hair, in eloquent 
protest against the other’s vivid black and white 
and red. 

Mrs Trafford (how glad I was to be able to 
discontinue calling her J\liss Farrar) had no mis- 
givings. Misgivings! Was not everything she 
had on in the latest extreme of fashion V She 
evidently considered that it was for us to have 
misgivings ; thongli she generously tried to make 
inatlers i)lcasaiit and set us at our ease by giving 
us a descri2)tLon of Paris ami details of fashionable 
life there. Wo hail no idea what Paris life was 
like; no one could without having been there; it 
w^as loo absoluttdy delightful, quite too awfully 
charming. She positively couU not exist without 
going every year to the cncRalting place ; and so 
furlh, and so forth ; all in supeilatives. 

She made a great point too of telling us how 
very much ‘Dear Arthur* had enjoyed the life 
there. ‘ He really was quite too enraptured, and 
said he had never known what enjoyment "v^'as 
till he had seen Paris.* 

Mrs Chichester imt in a word to the effect that 
her brother had frequently visited Paris ; and the 
life there w’^as not new to him. But Marian 
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reminded her that lie had not before visited it with 
her, which made all the ditfercnce. 

With lowered eyes, Mrs Chichester softly re- 
marked that it doubtlessly did make a difference. 

Of course it did — all the difference ! ‘ And * — 
turning pleasantly to Lilian once again— * I have 
brought over a French maid with me : one really 
cannot expect to look commy fo without, don’t you 
know, in these days.’ 

I tranquilly supposed 1 hat they could not ; never 
a^aiii would Marian receive a home- thrust from me ; 
though there could not be friendship, there wouhl 
be no more war between us. I did not even 
allude to tlie Pratts. 

‘You must all come to Fairview to dinner; 
aunty and all, oncf favi-y you know ; you really 
must.* And turning to Philip, she graciously 
expressed a ho^)e that Mr Dallas also would do her i 
the honour. 

Mr Dallas gravely replied that he was entirely ' 
in our hands and ready to do our biduing. At 
which she laughingly advised me not to take all 
that for gosi)el. ‘ You can’t expect it always to gf) 
on like tliat, you know. Miss Haddon ; though 1 
am sure T have no reason to complain. No one 
could he more thought of than 1 am. You 
would say that if yon could have seen how 
patiently Arthur waited for me at thesho2)s - hours 
and hours, I as.sure you. The very worst he did 
was to give a little sigh sometimes, and no one 
! could be offended at that, knowing how some of 
the husbands go on. — Wjiiting about in the sliojjs 
really is a test of a husbands good-nature, Mr 
Dallas.’ 

Phili]) meekly 6ni)pose(l that it really was. 

‘Is it true that ;^Jr Dallas luis become the pur- 
chaser of the little i)l4ace— Hill Side isn't it caJh'd ? 
— which you can see from some part of the Fair- 
view grounds, Miss Iladdon ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I rejdied ; Philip liad bought it. 

‘ It looks a charming little idace. But is it large 
enough ? ’ 

I .said that Mr Dallas thought it large enough 
lor his means ; at which she was amiably anxious 
to point out the disadvantages of having a large 
place and the advaiitagcis of having a small cme. 

‘A small hoiuse is so — cosy — you know, and so 
— warm in the winter, and all that. 1 sometimes 
almost wish I lived in a small way myself; 1 
really do. No one would believe the expense it 
is to keep up a large place like Fairview ; they 
really wouldn’t. And then the trouble of having 
a large staff of sciA unts ! You have no idea Avhat 
men-servants are in a house ■ so extravagant ami 
expensive and lazy; it’s quite too dreadful, my 
dear ! ’ 

‘lleally, aunt’ — turning to the dear little lady 
placidly eyeing her — ‘ you arc the best oft’ after all, 
if you could only believe it.’ 

‘ 1 do believe it, Mrs Trafford.’ 

But thut was niQBQ.than Marian could under- 
stand. ‘ It ’s very {^ood of you to say so, J am sure, 
aunt ; but perha2)3, after all, it does seem like old 
tinics to you.’ 

Mrs Ciiicbester flushed up now and then, a little 
out of humour, 1 fancied, at seeing herself thus 
travestied, lint she said very little ; indeed during 
whole visit she seemed to be absorbed in one 
idea, so lo.st in astonishment at my good fortune 
.as to bo quite unliko. her usual self. She was 
even impolitic enough to give some expression to 


her astonishment in a little aside to Lilian, who 
was quite indignant at the implied ill compliment 
to me. 

‘You must say you will come and dine with us,' 
repeated Marian, when she at length rose to take 
her deiiarture. ‘You positively must! Arthur 
will never forgive me if I don’t make you promise. 
— What day have we disengaged next week, 
Caroline ? ’ 

Caroline could not or would not recollect what 
day they had disengaged ; a little angry probably 
at a smile which I could not suppress ; and was 
fhitMe.ii by her sister-in-law accordingly. 

‘ But you ought to make a point of remembering 
such tilings, you know ; and I must beg that you 
will tlo so in future,’ said Mrs Traflford, with a 
tone and look which seemed to shew that Mrs 
(Chichester’s office was no sinecure. I think she 
was heartily glad Avhen the visit was over. 

‘You must come up and sec the things- T bought 
in Paris,’ whispered Mrs Trafford good-naturedly 
in a little aside to me. ‘ It will give you an idea 
of what is worn. Ask i'or Cedeste, if 1 do not 
hajipeu to be in the way, and I will tell her she 
is to shew you beforeliaiid ; for she knows how 
particular I am. She will jiiit you up to all sorts 
of things if yo\i make friends with her. You can’t 
conceive how much those French maids know 
about improving the figure and comidexion and 
all that ; though of course 1 do not need anything 
of the kind.’ 

I murmured something about being obliged ; not 
to seem ungr.iteful for what was evidently meant 
to a kindness. 

‘ Oh, you arc ijuite welcome.’ Then lowering her 
voice again : ‘ lie i'f a dear ! Uow long have you 
been engaged ? ’ 

‘ Nearly ten years.’ 

‘ Ten years !’ 

‘ ^Ir Dallas Inus been abroad some years, and has 
only jiLst returned,’ I said, seeing no necessity for 
making a mysteiy about it. 

‘ And kiqit line to you all that time ! He must 
be good I »So bandsome loo — so very handsome. 
All the heroes in the books are big, and liave 
broad shoulders now’/ senli mentally. ‘ His beard 
just the right colour too ! How you must dote 
upon him, and how jeahuis you must be ! Between 
oiirselve.s, I could lumlly bear Arthur to be out of 
my sight before we were married. It’s different 
now, of course ; if he does not behave well, I can 
stop his allowance, 3011 know. That would he 
only fair.’ 

This seemed to eon firm the rumour which had 
reached us to the effect that when it came to be a 
que.stion of settlements, Marian had proved to be 
sutficicntly a woman of business to keep the power 
in her own hands, notwithstanding the angry 
remonstrances of her lover and his sister. Per- 
haps also it was true, as it was said to be, that ho 
would have drawn back at the last moment, but 
for shame. 

1 made some indefinite reply about putting off" 
the time for being jealous as long as possible. 

‘ Well, I can only say that it is a good thing I 
did not see him before I saw Arthur, or else you 
might have had cfiuse enough to be jealous I But 
you needn’t be afraid now. I am not one of that 
sort !' 

And with that parting assurance, Mrs Trafford 
went her way, talking loudly over her shoulder as 
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she walked down the lane, to * Caroline,’ wlio fol- 
lowed in her wake, about the inconvenience of not 
being able to get into ‘ rriy carriage’ at the gate. 

We did not laugh over the bride’s g^randeur as 
we might have done had she been any one else ; 
the remembrance of all that she had deprived 
Lilian of was too fresli upon us for that. And 
Lilian herself was in ^larian’s society reminded 
more vividly of the wrong which had been done to j 
her motlier. 

‘You were quite right, Mary,’ said Philip to me 
when we Avere alone— alluding to the bridtigroom. 
‘The poor wretch is punished enough! It’s an 
awful punishment ! Py-the-bye, what was she 
wdnspering to you about all that time V 

‘ Offering me a view of the latest Paris fashions ; 
and admiring you, ungrateful man that you are!’ 

I smilingly replied. ‘She thinks 1 must be ter- 
ribly jealous.’ 

‘Jealous reddening. ‘ What did she mean?’ 

‘ I suppose she tliinlcs she would be jealous in 
my place,’ I said, a little surprised at his manner. 

‘In— your place. I do not understand,’ he 
returned, as it seemed to me*, now, even angrily'. 

1 laid my hand upon his arm. ‘ Of course I 
only repeated it because of its absurdity, Philip. 
Jletween you and nn*, it would be “ Away at once 
w’ith cither love or jealousy 

lie took my hand in his, lifted it to his lips, .and 
then turned away without a wiU’d. AVell, I did 
not object to such silent leave-takings ; they were 
eloquent enough for me. But I must not jest 
again in that way, I told myself, as I slowly 
returned to the collage again. 1‘hilip evidently 
did not like it. Oddly eiiongh, Hit* first thing 
Lilian said, wlieii 1 met lier at the gate, wli(*re she 
was waiting for me, was upon th(3 same topic. SJie 
had, it appeared, Jicard the one ominous word in 
Marian’s wliispcred talk to me. 

‘ What was J\lis Trallord saying to you about 
jealousy, Mary ? ’ slitj asked, in a low tom* and 
with averted eyes, trifling as slie spoke with my 
watch-chain. 

Did she limey that Mai ian Avas still inclined to 
be jealous of her ? i wondered. 

‘ Only some nonsense about my being jealous of 
Philip, dearie,’ I lightly replied. 

‘Jenlons! — jealous of — Philip ? AVIiat did she 
mean ? ’ she ejaculateil, using the words Ik*, had 
used with the same manner and even more anger. 


* She seems to consider it is only iiatuial that I 
.should be jealous of him, since she tells me that 
his heard is the fashionable colour for heroes this 
season ; hut slie was good enough to assure me 
that I need not be afraid of lier now ; althougli 
things might liave been different if she had seen 
him some time ago. So I feel quite safe.’ 

* 0 Mary, are you sure, are you sure ? ' — with a 
little hysterical laugh. 

‘ Am I sure, Lilian ! Do you too require an 
assurance that I am not likely to become jealous 
of I^lrs Trafford ! You are almost as bad as Philip, 
and that is saying a great deal. Why, Lilian, 
•what is the matter ? ’ 

She was laughing and crying together, Avith her 
arms about me, as different from lier usual self as 
it was possible to be. 

‘It’s the — the heat, I think,’ she murmured. 
‘ Do not notice me. I am stupid to-night, Mary.’ 

‘ She has deceived herself ; her love for Arthur 
Trafford is not yet dead ; and she is suffering the 


shame which is natural to one of her nature at the 
discovery,’ I thought. Inexpressibly pained, I 
silently drew her hand under my arm and led her 
into the cottage. 

LAMPREYS. 

Almost every schoolboy knows that King Henry I. 
died from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a 
‘food,’ says Hume, ‘which always agreed better 
Avith his palate than his constitution ; ’ and yet, 
comparatively speaking, how lew persons are 
familiar Avith the form, habits, and uses of the 
lamprey itself. It is usually defined as an ‘eel- 
like fish,’ and so far the definition is a correct one, 
seeing that an ordinary observer Avould conclude 
that the laTiqu'ey and the cel are identical, or at 
the most, that th(‘y arc species of the same genus. 
Such, however, wcuild be an erroneous conclusion. 
The lamprey undergoes a peculiar change of 
colour, being at times scarcely visible in the 
water, Avith \’'ariations from a silvery hue lo a 
dark-brown back and a Avhite belly. The eel 
has a bony skeleton, but that of the lamprey is 
soft and imperl'ect. The. former has teeth with 
which to seize its prey or take a bait ; the latter, 
as its iiam(3 indicates (lamherc^ to lick, and pefm, a 
stone), has a round sucking mouth Avitli which to 
attach itself to rocks or stones, and though pro- 
vided Avith A'ery small teeth, which can pierce the 
skin of fishes or other soil substances, it may be 
said to subsist by suction rather than by eating. 
It hah an elongated dorsal fin extending along the 
posterior half of the body to the tip of the tail, but 
is destitute of the i)ectorals Avith which the eel is 
furnished. Tlje bn^athing organs of the lamprey 
are j)cculiar. In fishes Avith a bony skeleton there 
is usually hut a singh* large orifice on each side of 
the throat, and in Avhicli the gills are covered 
Avith a vah'e-like flap called the operculum. The 
lamprey has seA'^en o.xtcrnal orifices like a row of 
round button-holes for breathing on each side, 
and apparently, Avilhoiit any ]>rotection. The ani- 
mal is therefore quite distinct from all the species 
of eels. 

Ijampreys are in season from the first of Sep- 
tember to‘tlie end of Pebruary, and during that 
period they are taken in large quantities in the 
river Ouse, aboA^e its confluence with the Trent. 
By some persons its flesh is esteemed a ^eat 
delicacy, either potted or made into pies. How- 
ever, it must be eaten sparingly, for if indulged in 
too freely it is apt to induce colic of a serious 
character. On that account the majority of people 
do not care to expose themselves to the danger 
that may ensue. The tishermeii, as well as the 
pe*isaiitry in th(j neighbourhood where the 1am- 
jweys arC3 taken, rarely use them as an article of 
food. Still they form an important commodity of 
trallic to those Avho are engaged in it. Daring tlliO: 
last season nearly twenty tlu^sand were secuie^loitr 
Nalmrn Lock alone, Avhich is feituated a few 
heloAv th(‘ city of York. There artj other stat£&: 
at Avhich we may conclude that the ‘take, ’,7^ 
equally good ; let us say six : which would 
a total of one hundred and twenty thousand 
The aA^erage length of the lamprey is a foot — 
though it sometimes grows to three feet — and six 
are reckoned a pound ; which, sold at two shil- 
lings, Avill produce a revenue of two thousand 
^louiids sterling. 
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1711611 we consider that these fish ere taken in 
the dull portion of the year, when salmon and 
many other fish are not in season, we may readily 
understand that the sale of lampreys lorms no 
insignificant supplement to the income of river 
tisliermen, whose works are carried on generally 
on a somewhat limited scale. 

In l^Iarch these fish go up the stream in order 
to deposit their spawn in the shallows. In early 
summer the parent lampreys and their countless 
fry go down towards the brackish water ; and the 
opinion long prevailed that the elders of the 
company never returned. That supposition is 
now disputed by the more observant of the 
fishermen, who believe in the coming of the old 
and young together, though no great difference in 
their size is apparent towards the montli of Sep- 
tember, when the season for catching them is re- 
commenced, They are taken in wicker traps, 
which are constructed so as to secure the fish as 
they are washed in by the force of the current. 

In Holland the lamprey is largely used as an 
article of bait. From a very early period it is 
said to have been the prime favourite for the pur- 
pose, and considerable quantities were brought 
from the English rivers to Rotterdam. Our in- 
formant says that the trade was suddenly brought 
to an end about a hundred years ago on account 
of the ‘war’ (declared by Great Britain against 
Holland in 1780). For nearly eighty years from 
that period the lamprey-fishing was almost aban- 
doned, when some Dutchmen, influenced by a 
tradition which still lingered amongst their peojde 
to the effect that excellent bait had formerly been 
brought from England, made a vo 3 ’age of discovery 
to the Ouse, where, after considerable inquiry and 
search, they discovered wliat liad been described, 
and thus revived the trade iu lampreys, which is 
now carried on more briskly than ever. The}’' are 
taken away in barrels partially filled with water, 
transferred to tanks on board ship, and are thus 
preserved alive until required on the Dogger Bank 
or elsewhere. 


THE DUKE’S PIPER: 

A STORY OP THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 

IN POUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 

For a week Maggie saw nothing and heard 
nothing of Angus. She became quite pale and 
worn with anxiety and distress. She hardly spoke 
to her father ; and Janet reported that she was sure 
< the mistress ’ was going into ‘ a decline,’ because 
she hardly touched her food. To make matters 
worse, a letter came one day from her lover to say 
that he too was so miserable that he could bear it 
no longer ; he was going to leave the Duke’s yacht j 
and go away — never^morc to return to Inversnow. 
Maggie was driven W the brink of despair by this 
letter— almost the only letter she had ever received 
in her life, and she forthwith wore it with the lock 
of his hair she had long treasured, next to her 
heart. ® ' 

One afternoon a message came from the kitchen 
of the castle to ask the piper if he could oblige the 
cook with a dozen or so new-laid eggs, the cook’s 
store having run short. Maggie took her basket, 
and went wjih the eggs to the castle kitchen. 


She went with a sad heavy heart, and remained as 
short a lime as possible, for her little romance with 
Angus and its sudden collapse were well known 
among the servants and, os she knew, discussed. 
Inversnow Castle stands in the midst of its own 
lovely park, close by the sea-loch, and girt about 
by wooded and heather-mantled hills. It was a 
warm sunny afternoon as Maggie tripped from the 
castle homeward ; she was in no mood to meet 
any one ; and to avoid doing so, she struck off the 
public path through the woods towards Glen 
llcath. A robin was l>iping pathetically among 
the elms, and the squirrels were gamboling in the 
suiishino among the branches overhead. As she 
walked slowly over the turf she drew forth 
Angus’s letter to read once more, and as she read, 
the tears started afresh to her young eyes, and she 
sobbed as slie went. 

Prt'seiiily she was surprised by a voice, a kind 
gentle voice, addressing her in a familiar tone : 
‘Well, iMaggie Cameron,^ what may all these tears 
be about i You look sadder than a young and 
bonnie lass like 3^011 lias any right to be, surely ! 
Are you Avell enough ? ’ 

The girl looked and looked again, and the flush 
came and went in her clieeks as she became con- 
scious that, streichetl at full length on the grass 
close by, under the shade of an elm, with a book 
iu one hand and a lighted cigar iu the other, was 
— the Duke ! 

Maggie courtesied low with a natural politeness, 
and in her confusion dropped her letter, but hardly 
dared to stoop to [)ick it up. 

‘I’m sure. Your Grace, I peg your pardon 
humbly ; it wass a great liberty I will be takin ’ 
ill coining lioiiu*. lliis way insteatl o’ the road.’ 

! Al aggie hardly knew whether to turn back or 
to go on ; being uiidecideil, she did neither, but 
stood still in some bewilderment, the letter still 
l 3 diig at her feet. 

‘But you have not answered my question, I 
think,’ said the Duke encouragingly. 

‘ I peg V'our Grace’s pardon again,’ replied 
the girl nervc)usl 3 ’ ; ‘ but it wass — it wass — but it 

wass Angus ’ And there she stopped abruptly, 

and fairly broke down. 

‘ Como licre, my child,’ said the Duke, interested 
in the giiTs manifest grief. ‘ And what about 
Augus ? Tell me all about it. Who knows, I 
may be able to help you V 

The Highland maid looked into the ilioughiful 
kind lace of the Duke, and went a few steps 
towards him. 

• It wass apoot Angus MacTavish, Your Grace, 

and he wass But Your Grace will not know 

anything at all, at all ajiGot Angus.’ 

‘ Do you mean the game-keeper’s son, one of my 
crew, Maggie ? * 

‘Ay, 7()ur Grace, that same!’ said she with 
dcliglitofl eagerness. 

‘ Oh, he at the root of your distress, the rascal, 
is he 'i ’ 

‘And intced no, Your Grace; it wass not him 
at all ; he wad not hurt nopody’s feelings what- 
efer ; oil, intecd, he ’s us cood and — and as prave 
a lad as iss in all the llielants mirofer; and it 
iss not him, Your Grace, but my father and his 
father loo had some quarrel; not but that they 
are cood men, poth cood men neither ; but it wass 
all on account o’ a gless 0 ’ pad whusky or the 
like o’ that, I think ; but— but — oh, Your Grace, 
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Angus is going away cass my father has taken 
a hatred of him, and won’t hef a word that iss 
cood to say to him ; and if Angus goes away, it 
wad preak my heart 1 ’ 

The Duke rose, leaving his book on the grass, and 
placing his hand kindly on the maiden’s shoulder, 
said : ‘ Come, Maggie, tliis may nut be so bad as 
it seems 1 We shall see what we can do. Dry 
your eyes, child. Angus can’t go away from my 
yacht without my consent, and I shall take care 
that he shall not go away. Take comfort from 
that. We shall see what can be donei’ 

‘ Oh, but my father iss fery obstinate, Your 
Grace, fery ! And he wants me to marry another 
man that I cannot bear to look at. — liut I am 
troubling Your Grace.’ 

The Duke’s sympathy had wonderfully dis- 
pelled Maggie’s awe. 

‘ Well, well,’ said the kindly nobleman, ‘ pick 
up your letter. If the piper won’t listen to reason, 
we must see w'hat can be done without him. But 
vour father is a sensible man, and will no doubt 
listen to reason. Good-bye ! llemembor there 
must be no more crying. And you don’t think 
it will be harJ to bring Angus to reason ? Well, 
well, we shall sec. But remember, not another 
tear all the way home 

Encouraged by the words of the great Highland 
Chief, Maggie courtesied low again, and sped home- 
ward, with a burden lifted from lier heart. 

Angus MacTavish astonished the village watch- 
maker and jeweller by walking into his shop 
towards gloaming one evening, shutting the door 
carefully behind him, and even turning the key in 
the lock when he had satisfied himself there w-as 
no one present except the big-browed, hump- 
backed little watchmaker behind his glass cases. 

. ‘ And iss it yourself, Angus MacTavish V 

‘0 ay, it iss me.’ Angus was examining, with 
a deep flush on his face, the case of ornaments in 
front of him. 

‘And what iss it that I can jie dooing for ye, 
Angus, the nicht ?’ 

‘Oh, it wass only a’ — Angus coughed — ‘it wass 
a ring — a gold ring that 1 wad be wanting ye to 
shew me niirofer.’ 

‘Oho! that wass it, wass it ?’ said Mr Steven, 
winking at Angus, as he took his horn magnifying 
lens from his eye, and came from his three-legged 
.stool and marvellous assortment of liny hammers, 
pincers, an<l watchmaking gear scattered on the 
bench before him, to speak with Angus at the 
counter. 

‘ Wass it a shentleman’s ring now, Maister Mac- 
Tavish, or a ring for the lass / ’ 

‘What wad the like o* me pe doing with a 
shentleman’s ring, Mr Steven? Do ye take me 
for a wheoper-snapper lawyer’s clerk, that ye 
should think o’ me in that way V 

‘ Wcel, wcel, Angus lad, ye may pe right ; but 
a* the lads wear them nooadays. "Nae doot it iss 
ignorant vanity ; but it is cood for trade, and it iss 
no for me to be finding fault wi’ my customers. 
And it wass a ring for the lass — eh weel, that iss 
cood too,’ said Mr Steven, pulling out a drawer 
full of subdivisions glistening witli Scotch pebbles 
of many varieties set in gold, and placing them 
before Angus. ‘ Noo, there iss one that w'ad mak’ 
any bonny lassie’s mouth watter, and it iss only 
twelfc-an’-sixpcnce ; and if ye like, I hef got a pair 


I o’ ponny ear-rinks to match it — the whole lot for 
j a pound.* 

j ‘ Na,’ said Angus, pushing aside the gaudy stone; 
‘ it iss a plain gold ring I want, wi’ no rubbishing 
stones apoot it.’ 

‘ Eh, \vhat, Angus 1 And iss it a mairriage ring 
that ye wuU pe wanting me to gif you mirofer ? 
Eh weel ! hut that iss a fery different tale from 
Avhal I hef peen hearing — and it wass a mairriage 
ring — eh dear me I But it iss myself that is happy 
to hear it.* 

‘ Ilush-t ! ’ said Angus sharply, reddening. ‘ A 
man ma}” want to hef a wedding-ring apoot him — 
inaype for a friend or the like o’ that — without his 
— his ’ Angus coughed a retreat. 

‘ O ay, ay ; surely, Angus, surely. Nae doot 
apoot it ; ay, ay, lad — nae dcjot apoot it I ’ 

Angus left the shop with a circlet of gold in his 
waistcoat ])0ckct. 

IVIcantimc, although almost a fortnight had 
passed, the pipers lawsuit hung in the wind, 
despite the fact that his legal adviser felt it to 
be his duty to hold frequent and prolonged confer- 
ences with him at Glen Heath. The lawyer was 
not such genial company as Angus had been ; and 
though he did his best to bo agreeable to Maggie 
and sociable with her father, even to the extent of 
trying to learn the bagpipes, he had to lay the 
unmanageable instrutnent aside, under the piper’s 
sweeping generalisation, ‘ that lawyers had no more 
ear for music than the pigs.' In kis heart the 
piper was not sorry to see that his daughter snubbed 
Angus’s rival iu spite of his own strictest com- 
mands. 

The Highland maid seemed to be bearing her 
lover’s banishment better than was to be expected. 
More than one jittemjd had been made by the 
young sailor to mollify Mr Cameron, without palp- 
able signs of success; and when Maggie renewed 
her protests, she was met with the announcement 
that if MacTavish’s name was again mentioned to 
him, she would be sent off to her aunt’s in Glasgow 
lb]' the wintcjr— a tlireat the full sigmificance of 
which none knew hotter than Maggie herself. 

Then it was announced that on a certain evening 
there was to be a su])per given by the Duke in the 
barn of the Home Earm, to which all the servants 
and many of the tenantry were invited ; and to the 
piper it was intimated that lie would be expected 
to bring his bagpipes with him. Here was quite 
sufficient reason for Maggie to be wearing her eyes 
out with the preparation of lemiiiinc finery, as the 
piper observed slie had been doing for several days. 

Early in the morning after Angus’s interview 
with Mr Steven the watchmakcT-~and it was a 
lovely autumn morning— the piper’s daughter might 
have been seen walking briskly, perhaps somewhat 
])aler than usual, through a meadow at the western 
side of Tnvcrsiiow, towards the loch. Her heart 
beat quickly as she went, there was a touch of 
anxiety in her face as she gljinced back occasion- 
ally to the white cottage on the sloJSe at the entrance 
of Glen Heath, as if she expected to see some one 
following her. She walked quickly on, brushing 
aside the dew with her dress as she went, and 
hardly paused uutil she reached a sheltered inlet 
of the loch. At some little distance from the 
beach, a boat — Maggie’s own boat — was resting on 
the water, and the maiden had barely time to 
spread her white kerchief to the wind,"wln‘n the 
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oars were swiftly dipped, and almost immediately wife?’ &c. — the magic words that have sent a 
I the bow of the boat ran high on the beach, grating thrill through the hearts of so many generations, 
along the pebbles almost to her feet, and Angus were sounding in their ears too. And as for 
leaped out and held her in his arms. Angus — ^well, Angus was conscious, as he placed 

‘ 0 Angus, dear, I don’t think I can possibly go the ring on Maggie’s finger, that he was drifting 
through with it— I really don’t think I can ! ’ she away into a dreamy world of happiness, far better 
murmured. ' than he deserved, or ever, in his most ardent 

‘ Ye are too late now, my bonny doo ’ [dove], moments, dreamed wore in store for him ! 

‘ too late now.’ 

Maggie stepped with Angus’s help into the boat, The piper returned with the patty that had 
although she did not think she could ‘ go through been committed to his guidance towards set of sun, 
with it.’ and reached Clcn Heath hungry as Esau from thir 

‘ But if dad should come back and miss me — 0 field ; he was impatient to be at the Home Farm 
Angus ! ’ barn, where lie and his bagpipes were already due. 

‘He will not come back. The Tcuk — Cott pless So hungry and impatient was he that he did not 
him ! — has sent him to the Duaglin ruins with a cross-examine Janet xvitli tliat severity which 
party from the castle. Look, Maggie ! do ye see generally characterised him as she — well primed 
the flag — the Teuk’s flag — on the mainmast o* the in her part — explained that Iklaggie had already 

yacht ? ’ » started lor the ball. No ; the piper was speedily 

Angus rowed swiftly, without swerving, to the girding liimself, in the merriest possible frame of 
yacht. Not another "word was said gs Maggie mind," in liis best, and smiling as he observed 

ascended the ladder from the boat, .accompanied I tliat Maggie had for the oc(;asion adorned his bag- 

by Angus. She was rosy as she noticed the uni- I pipes w’ith new ribbons. The ])iper was no fop ; 
versal grin that greeted her from the men as she | but it was rumoured that the Duke himself was 
walked along the deck, between the good-natured | about to lead oil the. ball to-night, and that some 
captain and Angus, straight to the cabin. In the of the ladies from the castle Avi*Te to be present; 
cabin — a room with its gold and crimson, and so it bchov(‘d him to appear in his best tartan. 


carved wood- work, its luxurious carpets and ])ic- 
tures, its books and piano, and the sweet glimpse 
of loch and mountain visible from the wide-open 


ports, 
been i 


that made Maggie feel as if she 


een introduced to 


nook in Paradise— she 


be done in good order.’ 


as the com])any rose to cheer the ducal party. 


And so Maggie was carried off by the Duke’s When l^fr Fraser had asked a blessing on the 
daughter to a second nook of paradise in blue mercies whicli the Duke h.ad provided for them, 
velvet and gold an;>^viirrors, a fairy cabin redo- there came a loud clatter of knives and forks and 
lent witli the perfiin^. of flowers, and with a glori- an assault upon tlie dishes ; and talk and laughter 
ous peep of tocli and mountain from a different ami merry din. I’lie piper forgot the game-keeper 
point ol yieM\ The gill felt as if she w’cre moving in ihi! absorbing fact that he was seated between 
and talking in a dream. La<iy Flora and Factor Reid, an unusual and 

When she emerged with Lady Flora she was unexpected honour ; so absorbed, that he hardly 
clad in simple white attire, veiled, and a spray of noticed that his daughter Maggie had not up to 
heather-blossom mingling in lier hair. Was it still this moment apiieared in the room, 
a dream the minister with an open Bible before When the dishes were cleared away and glasses 
Angus waiting to take her by the hand ! and decanters stood regiment-wise along the table, 
‘Wilt thou have this woman to he tliy wedded the Chief rose and, when silence prevailed, said: 


which he did ; and a finer specimen of the clan 
Cameron, firm on his legs, with a head set strongly 
on a pair of bruad shoulders that proudly bore 
the bagpipes, never led <dan to battle-field. 

With all his haste, he was late. !Many of the 


was overwhelmed to find herself again face to company were already seated I at the long tables | 
face with the Duke ! With the Duke was her that extended from one end of tlio barn to tlie 
old friend Mr Fraser, the ])arisli minister of other. lVopl(‘ WfTo sliaking hands and cliatiing 
Inversnow, whose presence had a wonderfully freely, and already tliere w.is the fragrant odour 
inspiring influence as he shook hands with her. of cooked meats, tempting the ai)potites of nil and 
Mr Fraser was a little gentleman with the whitest sundiy. TJie room wais gaily lit with candles and 
of hair and the sharpest yet the kindest of eyes, lamps from the castle. The piper lifted his cap 
‘ ‘Are you quite certain, Maggie,’ he said, handing ; politely in acknowledgment of the .ajiplausc that 
his open snulf-box to the J)uke, smiling, ‘that , greeted him as ho entered. 

now at the last moment you do not rcj>ent r j ‘ TJiis is your jdace, Mr Cameron,’ said the 

‘We can land you again in a twinkling, you j Duke’s factor, who acted as steward for the occa- 
know — can’t we, Angus ?’ said the Duke, locking ! sion, pointing a place near the head of the table, 
slyly from one to the other. Angus was standing | and immediatedy opposite Mr [Mac'I avisli and his 
in the background, rather .sheepi.-'lily, if the truth j wife ; the former of whom frowned blackly as the 
were told, cap in hand. Maggie had hardly time j pijier looked across at him. 

to assure ‘tlie minister’ that she would be the last ‘Na, Mr Reid, na; not just yet,’ the pi[jer sai«l 
to disappoint His Crace the Duke, and was quite rising. 

certain, when a door at the otlicr end of a cabin ‘A tune, Mr Cameron, a tunc!’ came from 
ojicned, and the Duke’s daughter, Lady Flora, several (juarters of the room ; a request which tluj 
entered; and again the Highland maid courtesied, piper was pleased andpromlto comply with. Nor 
overwhelmed with blushes as lier Ladyship shook did the music cease until the door opened, and the 
hands vrith her. Duke walked in, Lady Flora leaning on his arm, 

‘We shall hear by-and-hy what the piper has and behind him Mr iVasor, leading in the inild- 
to say to this,’ said Lady Flora ; ‘ but you, Maggie, eyed Duchess; and behind these several of the 
had better come wdth me for a time, that all may Duke’s guests. Uhe bagpipes came to al)rupt silence 
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^My very good friends, before I ask you to fill 
bumpers for the toast of this evening, the nature 
of which I shall be called upon to explain presently 
— I wish you all to join with me in a glass to two 
very worthy friends of mine, and esteemed ac- 
quaintances of all of you; whose good qualities 
are too well known to require any words from 
me to commend them to your favourable notice — 
I mean our excellent friend Mr Cameron of Glen 
Heath, and my no less esteemed I'riend Mr Mac- 
Tavish of Glen Ford — and may they never be 
worse friends than I am sure in their hearts they 
are to-night ! ' 

There avus a general clinking of glasses and 
nodding of heads towards the piper and the game- 
keeper : ‘Your health, Mr Cameron!’ ‘I look 
tow’arts ye, Mr MacTavisli ! ’ ‘ Your fery cood 

healths, shentlemcii ! ’ &c. 

It need hardly be said that Mr Cameron and Mr 
MacTavisli looked extremely foolish as the sounds 
graduall}’^ passed into sileuce, and all eyes becainc 
fixetl on llicin ; but neither of them seemed dis- 
pos(id to rise. At length the piper sprang to liis 
Ject. 

‘ It wass a great honour that His Grace i>aid me, 
and I thank him for it witli all my lieart. And it 
wass — w(‘ll it was-j, huiies and shentlcmeiis —well, 
ye may hef heard mirofer that llicrc wass a small 
wee bit of a tiirmencc — intced ye might call it a 
quarrel between Mister MacTavisli and me, and 
it wass a pity too whatcl’er— nae doot there might 
be faults on ik)Ui sides — and Your Grace, if ye 
will allow me to say it — I jiear no enmity to no 
man this nicht, no not to .Mister ^MacTavisb, nor to 
any other slicutleuian at all, at all,’ 

‘ Hravo ! bravo ! ’ exclaimed tlic Duke, looking to- 
wards Mr MacTavI'^h. Ilut that worthy ba/l no 
gift of words, and only signified his emotion by a 
aeries of dry- lipped jerks and nods and a waving 
of the hands in the pijior’s direction, meant to imply 
Ills general assent to the pipei's viqjv of the case. 

TJie Duke again rose. ‘ 1 now rise to ask you, 
every one of \oii, jMr (Janierou and Mr MacTavisli 
included, to Jill y(jur glasses a good bumper, to 
drink with me the toast of tliis evening. 1 drink 
to the very good health of the hrhlo and bride- 
groom in whose lioiiour this ball is given to-night.’ 
At the same moment the door opened, and Angus 
MacTavisli entered wdtli ^laggic Caiiicrou — no 
longer Cameron- leaning on his arm. Maggie 
looked round the room in some bewilderment. 
When her eye met her father’s, her hand dropped 
from Angus’s arm, and with her face all ])ale, she 
walked lirmly toward liiiii. When she came to 
him, she stopped. 

‘ Dad ! ’ — with quivering lip and with eyes in 
which lurked tears — ‘ iss it angry with me ye arc 
then, dad, cass I hef married Angus MacTavish '? 
0 dad, ye ’ll no jie that angry ! ’ 

The piper, conscious of the dramatic possibilities 
of the situation, paused, looked at the Highland 
Chief, who was still on his feet, and then at 
Maggie’s sweet fresh face, which w^as turned 
piteously lo him. He looked at the white muslin 
dress, prettily studded over with satin bows, and 
from there to the dainty white satin boot that 
peeped from below the dress, and felt proud to be 
tiis daughter’s father. 

‘ And iss it merrit ye are then, Maggie, to Angus 
MacTavish ? but it iss— w’ell, it iss a praw lad too, 
and W’ell deservin’ a praw^ lass for his wife’ , 

fer — — ~ — • = 


Maggie’s arms were immediately thrown about 
her father’s neck, and the wclled-up tears found 
easy channel. 

‘ Gif me your hand, Angus, ye pla-guard I ^ 
The hands griped with (Jeltic impetuosity. 

‘Excuse me, Mr Cameron,’ interrupted the 
Duke. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, wc must drink the 
young couple’s health wdth full Highland honours ; 
and no heel-taps 1 ’ The rafters rung with hearty 
cheers as the men stood with one foot on their 
seats and the other on the edge of the table, doing 
honour to the Chief’s bidding to youth and beauty. 

This ceremony over, the piner rose, walked 
slowdy and solemnly, amidst the silence of the 
(company, to the place w'liore Mr MacTavish sat. 
Mr SlacTavisli rose, and the men faced each other. 

‘ Toiialil I ’ said tlie piper impressively. 

‘John!’ said the game-keeper. A pause. 

‘It w’ass an angry man T wass, Tonald ! ’ 

‘ And so wass T neither,’ said the game-keeper. 

‘ But we wull droon it all in this, John,’ said the 
pijier, iilling two glasses wdth whisky, and handing 
one to his friend. 

‘ I Jut the oil- cake nefer wass biled ! ’ said Donald 
solemnly, as he poised his glass hetw’een him and 
the light. 

‘ Teflle take the oil-cake, John ! ’ said tho piper 
impetuously. ‘ Gif me your hand, man ! ’ 

And the reconciliation was complete. 

The tables were speedily cleared aw'ay, the piper 
soon discoursing stirring music from his pipes ; 
with the satisfaction of seeing tho Duke lead 
off his beaming child as partner in the first reel. 
Daylight peeped in before the jnpos were quieted, 
or the noise liud luerriment of the company were 
hushed. 

And now, before the door of a cottage that has 
been built within a short distance of the piper’s, 
there are to be seen three fine boys and a ‘sonsie’ 
lassie, the eldest rejoicing in having a Duke for god- 
father ; and a proud man is the piper as he teaches 
Ai’chic the oldest boy how to extract martial 
music from a sheeii’s blailder, which the ingenious 
youth has converted with skill into home-made 
Ibagpiiics. To this day, the piper, on whom years 
arc beginning to tell their pathetic tale, meets his 
friend the game-keeper once or twice a week at 
Mrs ]\IacDoiiald’s claclian among the hills, and 
tlie toast which always furnishes an excuse ibr 
the one extra glass that the piper thinks needful 
to scud him clieerily on his way home is— ‘ Cott 
pless the Tcuk ! ’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIKNCK AND ARTS. 

We often read in the newspapers that a certain 
ship has been taken out to the ‘measured mile’ for 
trial of her speed, which n^ns that, in order to 
try the steam-engines, they ^ust be put into the 
ship, and the ship into the water. Like much 
else ill English jiractice, it is an uncertain way of 
finding out that which ought to be previously 
known ; for it is a trial of more than the engines, 
seeing that it includes the ineritB and defects of 
the boilers and of the ship, and the behaviour of 
the steam, which exercise an important influence 
on the result. If, therefore, the engines only are 
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to be tested, the trial might as well be made 
while the vessel is still in dock ; and while still 
in dock there should be some means for ascer- 
taining and accnrately indicating their capabili- 
ties. This means has been invented by Mr 
Eroude, F.R.S., who has already done so much 
for the science of shipbuilding; and his new 
dynamometer seems likely to fulfil the intended 
purpose. It combines some of the most recondite 
principles in mechanical philosophy, but may be 
roughly described as a turbine with its segmental 
divisions so constructed that, when set rotating, 
the water inclosed is urged into a state of resist- 
ance. This resistance varies with the speed 
and power of the engines ; and a spring lever, 
communicating with llie interior of the apparatus, 
indicates the variations on an external scale. 
The turbine will be temporarily fixed 1o the end 
of the screw-shaft, the engines will be set to W()rk, 
and as the shaft spins round, the power of the 
engines will be clearly and independently demon- 
strated, even up to eight thousand horse-power, if 
required. The capabilities of the engines having 
been thus accurately ascertained while the ship 
is still in dock, it will be possible, when trying 
her over the measured mile, to define how far her 
speed is affected by other iniluences, in summing 
up the result. A working model of this ingenious 
invention has been exhibited to the Admiralty and 
at scientific gatherings in London. 

Mr Cochot, 34 Avenue Lacuee, Paris, has con- 
structed a small steam-engine of half a horse- 
power, for use in petty manufactures, which, as he 
states, will work ten hours at a coat of not more 
than Jfourteenpence for coal. 

Mr Redier, clockrnaker of Paris, has exhibited 
to the Soci(Jte d’Eiicouragemcnt pour Tlndustrie 
Nationale a balance which registers variations of 
weight. In this ingenious instrument clockwork is 
so arranged in connection with a copper cylinder, 
suspended in a vessel of water, as to i)roducc two 
antagonistic movements, one of which comes into 
play whenever excited by the action of the other. 
By this alternate movement the registration pro- 
ceeds steadily, and is recorded by a pencil on a 
band of paper. An exceedingly light spring lever 
is so combined wdtli the clockwork that it will keep 
a comparatively heavy weight in action ; such as 
holding a barometer free to rise and fall while the 
column of mercury stands always at the same level. 
Many applications may be made of this instru- 
ment, especially in the sciences of observation. Its 
sensibility is such that it will register the loss of 
weight in a spirit-laipp while burning. The phy- 
siologist may to ascertain the weight lost 

by animals during respiration and perspiration, 
and the botanist to determine the amount of eva- 
poration from the leaves of a plant ; and from 
these examples others may be imagined. 

Stock-taking in science is as indispensable as in 
business, and there is something like stock-taking 
in the subject for wliich the University of Oxford 
|iropo6e» to give a ten guinea medal and about 


five guineas in cash: it is ‘The History of the 
successive Stages of our Knowledge of Nebulae, 
Nebulous Stars, and Star Clusters, from the time 
of Sir William Herschel.’ 

The Royal Astronomical Society have published 
an account of observations of Jupiter’s satellites 
made by Mr Todd of the Observatory, Adelaide, I 
under remarkably favourable circumstances. Some- | 
times the satellite, when on the point of occul- 
tation, is seen apparently througn the edge of 
Jupiter, ‘as if the planet were surrounded by a 
transparent atmosphere laden with clouds.’ In a 
subsequent observation, ‘ the slmdow of the third 
satellite, when in mid-transit along a high north- 
ern parallel, appeared to be visibly oval or flat- 
tened at the poles.’ On several occasions, as Mr 
Todd states, he has been surprised at ingress of 
shadow by the marvellous sharpness, the minutest 
imientaiion of the limb being at once detected. 
One night he saw the second satellite, as it emerged 
from behind the planet, immediately pass into the 
shadow, then reappear within a Jew minutes of the 
reappearance of and close to the first satellite ; and 
the two thus formed ‘ a pretty coarse double star.’ 
This must have been a very interesting sight. 
And there were times when the astronomer was 
much impressed by tlie sudden and extensive 
changes in the cloud-belts of the planet, as though 
some storm were there in progress, changing the 
form and dimensions of the belts in an hour or 
two, or even less. After reading this, may we not 
say that the observer at Adelaide is remarkably 
fortunate ? 

The fall of exceedingly niimito mineral particles 
in the snow and rain in regions far away from dust 
and smoke has been acciqjted as evidence that a 
so-called ‘cosmic dust’ floats in our atmosphere. 
Some physicists believe tliat this dust is always 
falling everywhere, that the bulk of the earth is 
increased, and 4»hat the phenomenon known to 
astronomers as acceleration of the moon’s motion 
is thereby accounted for. Iron is found among the 
j)articles, exceedingly small and globular in form, 
as if they had been subjected to a high tempera- 
ture. Recent spectrum analysis has led to the 
conclusion that the light of the aurora borealis 
may be due to the presence of these particles of 
iron in a slate of incandescence. In a communi- 
cation to the Vaudoise Society of Natural Sciences, 
Mr Yung assumes that this dust, coming to us 
from celestial space, will be most abundant im- 
mediately after the showers of shooting- stars in 
August and November ; and he purposes to collect 
masses of air on great heights and treat them in 
such a way as to eliminate all the cosmic dust 
which tliey may contain. His experimerts lead 
him to belie.ve that the particles are in much 
greater quantity than hitherto supposed, and that 
they jday an important part in the physics of the 
globe and in the dispersion of solar light. Dr 
Tyndall has shewn that a perfectly pure gas has 
no dispersive action. 1’he cosmic dust floating in 
the upper regions of tlie atmosphere would account 
for the luminous train of meteors, and for certain 
phenomena observed by means of the spectroscope. 

A long time will of course be required for the 
quantitative cxijeriments, but they will be of great 
interest to astronomers as well as to physicists 
generally. 

A tel(q)hone has been exhibited at some of the 
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evening receptions in London, but failed to give 
satisfactoiy demonstration of its sound-transmitting 
powers. In America, on the contrary, the success 
is so remarkable, that the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers have sent out a deputation to gath^ 
information on the interesting subject. In addi- 
tion to the instances already given in these pages, 
we have now to present further particulars on the 
authority of an American contemporary. In April 
last, telephonic concerts were held in Washington 
and Bostbn, the source of the music being in Phila- 
delphia. At each place (that is, Washington and 
Boston) the music, though rather feeble in tone, 
was distinctly heard by the audience in all parts 
of the hall. The different tunes were recognised 
and listened to with profound attention, the in- 
tonations being so clear and distinct as to excite 
wonder and applause. Wc are further informed 
that ‘the music (or electric waves of sound) was 
also conveyed by induction along other parallel 
telegraphic wires attached. to the same poles ; for 
in a telegraph office in Washington the tunes 
played at Philadelphia were distinctly heard on a 
“ relay ” used in the despatch service, and even at 
some yards’ distance from the instrument.' This 
is the more remarkable as the relay ‘ had no con- 
nection whatever with the wire attached to the 
telephone.' Another noteworthy characteristic of 
the telephone is that it Avill, as is said, deliver a 
number of spoken messages at the same time 
without confusion. 

If a ‘ distinguished architect or man of science 
of any country can shew that he has designed or 
executed any building of high merit, or produced 
a work toiidiiig to promote or facilitate the know- 
ledge of architecture, (jr the various branches of 
science connected therewith,' the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will, if they 
find him worthy, bestow on Ijim their Royal medal. 
Such are the conditions announced ; but suppos- 
ing that an wmlistiriguished architect should prove 
himself competent, is it to be understood that he 
will have no claim to consideration ? The Council 
further announce that they will give their Soane 
medallion and fifty pounds for the best design for 
a convalescent hospital for sixty patients : Sir W. 
Tile's prize, thirty pounds, for the best tlesign in 
Italian style for the facade of a block of builtlings 
in a principal street: the Grissell medal for the 
best set of drawings illustrating the design and 
construction of two bays of a groined cloister of 
the thirteenth century ; and the Institute silver 
medal for the best essay on the Constructive Uses 
and Artistic Treatment of Concreti*. This last is 
a practical subject which admits of wide applica- 
tion and development. 

A paper by Mr S. Knight, read before the same 
Institute, ‘ On the Influence of Business Require- 
ments on Street Architecture,' contains informa- 
tion and suggestions which any one interested in 
the subject would do well to study. The claims 
of various styles, the Italian, the Gothic, the Com- 
posite, are discussed, with duo consiileration of the 
important (questions of strength, efl'ect, and light. 
If the Italian has come to be q)i’eferred, a rejwon 
why can be given ; but Mr Knight is of oquniou 
that Gothic is compatible with business reiquire- 
ments, and he brings forward instances. And he 
remarks : ‘ The pointed gable is a mode of finishing 
a roof towards a street as consistent in construction 
as it is expressive and picturesque in cifect ; the 


open valleys between the gables, where repeated 
in rows, let in light.' Oriel windows, with a glass 
ipof, are described as the best for admission of 
light. As connected with styles of architecture, 
we mention that at a previous meeting of the 
Institute it was shewn that the ‘ Queen Anne’a * 
style, if rightly named, would be the Stuart sirle. 

It is computed that five million tons of coal are 
burnt in London in a year. The President of the 
Meteorological Society states in his animal address 
that the heat thereby produced combined w'itli that 
evolved by the inhabitants, suffices to raise the 
temperature of the air two degrees immediately 
above the metropolis. Hence it is that some 
invalids find it better for their health to reside in 
London during the winter rather than in the 
country. But the country benefits also, for the 
prevailing winds being from the south-west and 
west, the county of Essex and the valley of the 
Thames below London iirofit by the adventitious 
warmth. On the other hand, it is stated that ‘ Lon- 
don air even in the suburbs proves, as might be 
expected, exceedingly impervious to the sun's rays.’ 

Jute is a low-qmced j)roduct, and is regarded as 
fit only for very coarse manufactures; and dis- 
honest rope-makers mix it with the hemp which 
they twist into ropes and cables. But specimens 
laid before the Paris Society above mentioned 
I demonstrate that jute has remarkable qualities 
which may be developed by proper treatment. 
Everything depends on the amount of care be- 
stowed on the preparation and conversion into 
yam or thread ; it can then be woven into textures 
suitable for upholstery decorations, for dress, and 
for household uses, comparable to those produced 
from llax and liemq>. 

From further q^ublished statements concerning 
the eucalyptus we learn that tliis useful tree has 
b(jen introduced into Corsica, chiefly through the 
endeavours of L)r Carlotti, President of the 
A jaccio Agricultural Society. More than half a 
million of the young trees are now growing in the 
isbiud. And it aq)j)ears from reqiorts made to the 
Climatological Society of Algiers that more than a 
million plants of the eucalyptus are growing in 
that country ; that the trees ‘ possess sanitary 
influence ; that wherever they have been largely 
cultivated intermittent fever has decreased in fre- 
quency and intensity, and that marshy and un- 
cultivated lands have been imq)roved and rendered 
healthy.' 

In 1850, deep borings were made on the 
Marequis of Downshire’s estate near Carrickfergus 
to explore for coal beneath the old red sandstone. 
The greatest depth attained was about fifteen 
hundred feet ; no coal was found ; but at about 
five hundred i’eet from the surface a bed of rock- 
salt was discovered, which lias been turned to' good 
account. We arc informed by the President of 
th(i Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society that the bed of sah^n the hills to the 
I north of Carrickfergus is in^ than a hundred 
feet thick, tliat fifty feet are'^left -tus a roof, whUc 
fil'ty feet arc being excavated, and that the roof is 
supported by pillars of the rock-salt nearly fifty 
feet thick left standing. 

An anchor of novel construction has been made 
and patented by Mr G. Tyzack of Stourbridge. 
The novelty consists in the anchor having one 
arm only, which is reversible and so arranged 
that whichever way the anchor falls, it finds itself' 
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fit once in a position to ^bite.* There being no 
projection above the shank, tlie anchor is less 
lik^y to foul than ordinary kinds ; it can readily 
be taken to pieces and compactly stowed ; is said 
to possess unusual strengtli ; and being made 
without welding, claims to be cheaper than other 
portable or swivel auchors. This seems worthy 
the attention of shipowners and yachtsmen. 

A meeting was held last year to talk about a 
Sanitary Institute. A committee* was appointed : 
they Lave ])ul)lislied a Ecpuit and list of members, 
by which we are made aware that the Institute 
is now at work, and intends Ho devote itself 
exclusively to the ailvaiiceiiient of all subjects 
bearing upon public health.* Among these subjects 
we find ascertaining the (pialifications of subordi- 
nate officers of sanitary dishicts — matters relating 
to medicine and to chemistry in connection with 
public health — and the establishment of an exhi- 
bition of sanitary apparatus and appliances. This 
is a good programme, with the advantage that its 
objects may be promoted by i)ersons in all parts of 
the kingdom. The temporary offices of the Insti- 
tute are at 11 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 

A paper by Mr Keison on the Statistics of the 
Societies of Odd-Fellows and Foresters is pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Statistical Society. 
It furnishes much useful informal ion concerning 
those associations generally, and shews in what 
the elements of their success or failure consist. 
In some instances there is a great tendency towards 
large and growing sick-lists, which, as ^Ir Neison 
remarks, should be carefully watched, lie was 
acquainted with a society in 'which the rate ol 
aickness was so remarkable that lie could not 
account for it. ^ Xot onh",* lie says, * nine out of 
every ten were sick, but sick on an average of 
thirty weeks out of filty-two. On imjuiry he 
found that these were agricultural laboureis, 
getting a wage of ten shillings a week, and were 
insured for a benefit varying bom eight shillings 
to eight-and- sixpence. After being sick for a 
short time they were entitled to half of the 
benefit, which would be, four shillings. Then 
they obtained two shillings and sixpence from 
the parish, together with some loaves c*f bread, 
which would amount to about seven shillings a 
week for doing nothing ; and as tliey only get 
about nine to ten Bhillings by labouring, they 
thought the better way was to stop at home and 
sham illness.* Facts of this kind are not new to 


THE SOLAN GOOSE. 

Mr Frank Buckland has been experimenting 
upon the anatomical construction of the gunnel, 
and says it possesses in its body the most perfect 
aeronautic machinery that can be conceived. There 
is a communication between the lungs, the feathers, 
and the hollow bo]m8 of the bird, by means of 
which it is able -^‘inflate itself like a balloon. 
The gaiinet on»'whibii Mr Buckland experimented 
measured nine inches across the chest, but wdien 
infiated it measured fourteen inches. By sud- 
denly pressing the inflated body, the dead bird 
immediately gave out the loud call of the bird 
when alive, the sound being jji-oduced by means 
of tlie air pabsiug through the voicc-box at the 
bottom of the windpipe,. The gannet can instan- 
* taneously extrude ull this air from its lungs, bones, 


and feathers ; and this enables it to dro^ down from 
a height upon its prey in the sea with amazing 
force and rapidity. Some years ago one of these 
birds was flying over Penzance in Cornwall, when 
seeing some pilchards lying on a fir plank, in a 
place for curing those fish, it darted itself down 
with so much violence as to stick its bill quite 
through au inch and a quarter plank, and kill itself 
on the sj)ot. Tho bones of the bird*s neck are of 
amazing strength, and as hard as an iton rod. The 
head is joined to the ullas by a beautiful ball-and- 
socket joint . — Newspaper paragraph. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

FROM THK OEllMAV. 

Fragrant daughters of the earth, 

Love presided at your birth ; 

Faney, by your floral aid, 

Passion's ardour ofi portrayed ; 

Let nie. then, a ^ilaiid twine 
Of vuiied hues, to picture iniiio. 

Purity, with brow serene, 

Needs no eo^tly jewel's sheen ; 

(hill tlje Lil}’s blossom sweet 
To strew llie ]i.‘ith beneatb her feet. 

In its viicin hue we And 
An imago of the spotless mind. 

Braid the maiden’s glossy hair ; 

Place the verdant Myrtle there ; 

Love, with roses myrtle blended, 

When to earlli IIo fust doseenJod ; 

It Mill bl(>ss():ii brighter now, 

On the fair one's snowy l)iw. 

Shining T/iurel, let not Fame 
Your Icovt.'s, lor In riM S only, c-hiini ; 

On blood-stained held:- tliey gain the prize 
The poet M’ins in jteacoful guise ; 

The ]ioeU, then, with lierocs sliure 
The right the laurel crown to wear. 

Know you the Rwo ^ the garden’s queen ! 
FeM' months, alas! her bloom is seen; 
Breathing incense to the air, 

Magic udours hover there. 

But near the rose, tin* tliorn is ever ; 

Wild can love from sorrow sever '{ 

Let the Daisy’s modest grace 
III my garland find a jiliiee ; 

The ‘ bonnie gem ' of Scotia's Bard, 

’J\Iid rarer flowers in garden cared, 

Tboiigb humbly icared, a lait may claim, 
In memory of the Poet’s fame. 

Dusky (Jypress, sadness weaves 
Wreaths lor mourners of thy leaves; 

Ever o’er the silent grave 
Drooping branches sadly wave. 

All ! how vain tlie tears m'c shed 

For iriends once numbered with tho dead ! 

See ! Life's pictures quickly fade, 

And the flowers in dust are laid ; 

But the Rf>iing’s awnk’ning fire 
Love and Life once more inspire : 

To mourning hearts a hope is given 
That wc may meet and love in Heaven 1 
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occupy much of his tune as a nurso to his youngest 
brother, Peter, then a child of tifleen months old. 
To relieve himself of the trouble of carrying the 
child on his back, he fell on the device of making 
a little wagon with four wheels. It was a some- 
what diflicult undertaking, for his only tools were 
a knife, a gimlet, and an old saw. With these 
and a red-hot poker to burn holes in the wheels 
for the axles, he was able to knock up a small 
wagon, whicli proved quite a success. He dragged 
Peter about the farm, to the delight of the infant 
and the satisfaction of liis mother. Encouraged 
by the success of the construction, be began to 
make small boats and mills with his knife, that 
were the admiration of neighbouring boys ; such 
performances giving, as is believed, a bent to his 
mind as regards mechanical construction. Some 
untoward circumstances led Andrew Fairbairn to 
quit Moy and to become steward to a Highland 
laird at Mullochy. In this situation he remained 
only two years ; and now, disgusted with the High- 
lands, he removed with his family, in 1803, back 
to Kelso. There he left them wliile he occupied j 
the position of farm-manager in Yorkshire. This j 
was a dark period in the history of the Fair- j 
baime. The father did his best to supply means 
by transmitting part of his wages, but the wages ' 
were irregularly paid, and some I hues the famil y ! 
were on the brink of want. Being now a tall lad j 
of fourteen, William made an etfort to get an em- 1 
ployment which would bring in a few sliillings a j 
week. He considered himself fortunate in getting ! 
work as a mason’s labourer at the building of the j 
new bridge across the Tweed at Kelso -one of I 
Bennie’s handsome structures. W'hen only a few I 
days at this toilsome employment, William sulfercd | 
a dire misfortune. By the clumsy management of | 
a companion in carrying a hand-barrow, a heavy ! 
stone fell ion his leg, inflicting a deej) wound, and 
throwing ^ira off work for nearly three months. 
"When the family were in the depths of penurv, 
the father succeeded in getting an ap])ointnient i 
at Percy Main Collier}', near South Shields, as : 
steward of a farm belonging to the coal-ovners. j 
There was still the disadvantage of being absent i 
from his family, but the pay regularly adminis- 
tered put him in comfort, and lie had an oppor- 
tunity of getting some employment for his eldest 
son. 

Tlie employment so secured was not much to 
speak of: it was only that of driving a coal-cart, 
but nothing better cast up, and was dutifully 
endured amidst a dissolute and contentious po])ula- 
tion, until, at the instance of the owners of the 
colliery, William, in 1804, was bound aj)prentice 
for seven years to Mr John Robinson, the engine- 
wright of the establishment. Such was tins start 
in life of William Fairbairn as an engineer. At 
first, his wages were five, afterwards rising to 
twelve, shillings a week ; but there was extra 
work paid for sepai^j^ely, by which his small wage 
was often doubled, ’*and he was able to help his 
parents, who were struggling with a very limited 
u»ct)me. 

As we all know, there are two ways of jmrsiiing 
an industrial occiipatitjn in youth. One is to do 
no niore than what is imineduitely required, caring 
Utitle for the luture ; the other is to endeavour, 
r available means, to strike out a course 

of self-improvement, not only for the ])leasure of 
doing*40, but it may be in tlie hope of reaping 


some future advantage. William Fairbairn adopted 
the latter method of getting through his appren- 
ticeship. He laid down for himself a programme 
of sell-instruction, while most other lads about 
him spent all their leisure time in coarse and 
profitless amusements. His weekly programme 
is worth the attention of young men placed 
in similar circumstances. Every day had its 
assigned work — Monday evenings, the study of 
arithmetic and mensuration. Tiiesday, reading 
history and poetry. Wednesday, recreation, read- 
ing novels and romances. Thursday, mathe- 
matics. Friday, Euclid, trigonometry. Satur- 
day, recreation and sundries. Sunday, church, 
reading Milton, &c. These several exercises were 
iacilitated b}'- hooks procured from the North- 
Shields subscription library, for which liis father 
bought for liim a ticket. Besides going through a 
course of reading the best historical and other 
! works, which widened his knowledge and culti- 
vated his feelings, he jn a period of three years 
Avent through a complete system of mensuration, 
and as much algebra as enabled him to solve 
an equation ; also a course of trigonometry, navi- 
gation, and some other branches of science. At 
times he devised pieces of machinery, whicli 
taught him the necessity of arranging and con- 
centrating his ideas in matters of mechanical in- 
genuity. Having a taste for music, he made a 
violin, on which he taught himself to play familiar 
Scotch airs, though never with any degree of 
brilliance. His mind leaned tovv'ards more solid 
j acquirements. As a kind of promotion, he was 
! remov'cd from the workshop to take charge of the 
I steam-engine and pumps. Now, he was more liis 
I ovv'ii master, and had intervals of time at his 
I tli.s])osaL No amount of leisure, however, diverted 
! liiiii from his course of self-eulturc. His com- 
panions spent not a little time and money in 
beer-ilrinking, which kept them in poverty, and 
ellectually stood in the way of their advancement, 
i One of his early contemporaries was happily 
: superior to these debasing pursuits. This was 
I George Stephenson, with whom he became ac- 
quainted. George had the charge of an engine at 
Willington Ikllast Hill, only a mile or two off, 
and being r«*.cently married, was somewhat ]iiuched 
in the iiieaiis of livelihood. To enable him to 
earn a few shillings, Fairbairn freciueritly took 
charge of his engine, while he took a turn 
at heaving ballast out of tlie colliery vessels. It 
is interesting to hear of facts like this of two 
men who rose to eminence through self-culture 
and unrelaxing perseverance. 

At the close of his apprenticeship, and now 
tweiity-tw'o years of age, William Fairbairn went 
to London in search of employment as a millwright 
or working engineer. At this time Rennie was 
engaged in building Waterloo Bridge, and offered 
work to William Fairbairn. But — and a sad ‘ but’ 
it was — the Millwrights* Society, which assumed 
the right of determining who should be employed, 
would not allow work to be given to him ; and for 
a time, along with a companion similarly situated, 
he underwent serious privations. Unless for suc- 
cour from some hospiUiblc redatives who gave him 
a dinner on Sunda}^ ho would have been well-nigh j 
starved. A brighter day at length dawned. A 
number of workmen had the fortitude to resist the 
monopoly of the Millwrights’ Society, and banding 
together, set up a Society of free and independent 
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labourers, under whose auspices Fairbaim got 
employment at a patent Eopery at ShadwelL 
Here and elsewhere he wrouglit as a journeyman 
two years in the metropolis, all the time realising 
good wages of from two to three pounds a week, 
wd as formerly occupying his leisure hours mostly 
in reading. As he lived moderately, ho saved 
some money, with wliidi he hoped to push his 
way forward. Unluckily, he fell in with a crazy 
projector, who had devised a plan of delving land 
by machinery. The thing was ingenious, but not 
practicable. Induced to make a machine for the 
inventor, Fairbairn’s small savings were swept 
away. He was more fortunate in his next order. 
It was to make a machine for chopping meat for 
sausages, for which he was promised thirty- three 
pounds by a pork-butcher. The machine, con- 
structed with a fly-wheel and a double crank, with 
a dozen knives crossing each other, did its work 
admirably. The pork-butcher was delighted, and 
paid handsomely for the machine. 

Put in pocket by this piece of business, Fair- 
baim proceeded to Dublin in quest of work, 
and got employment in constructing nail-making 
machinery. This lasted duriu'j a summer, and 
back he came to England, the voyage by packet 
to LiA^erpool occupying two Jays. A lucky thought 
directed him to try Manchester as a field of opera- 
tions. Here he received employment from Mr 
Adam Parkinson, for whom he worked two j^’ears, 
and from his earnings was abh'. to save twenty 
pounds, a sum which he destined to set him up in 
married life. For several years he had corre- 
sponded with Dorothy Mar, (langliter of a fanner 
at Morpeth, and for whom lie entertained an ardent 
affection. Fortune, as he imagined, being now 
propitious, marriage with Miss Mar couM be dis- 
creetly contemplated, and the marriage took place , 
June 16, 1816. The young pair commenced house- 
keeping in a very small and modest domicile 
at Manchester. 'VVilliani Fairbairn had still to 
make his way in the world, and blest with this 
good wife, set about doings it vigorously. For 
certain spheres of usefulness, Manchester offers 
better scope than even London. In partnership at 
first with Mr James Lillie, he began an independ- 
ent career as a inillwriglit, or in fact, a contractor 
for any large undertaking from a briilge to a spin- 
ning-factory. The two in setting up business had 
hardly any money, but they had brains, wdiich 
had been pretty well exercised, and people w'ere 
disposed to throw work in the w’ay of what 
seemed to be two eager and clever young men. 
A large job executed for Mr Murray, a cotton- 
spinner, put them on their feet. Well-doing needs 
only a beginning. Almost immediately follow'cd 
the works on a new cotton-mill ^ r John 
Kennedy, partner in the firm of Mes^' • lUonnel 
and Kennedy, then the largest spinrici-s in the 
kingdom. The skilful manner in which improve- 
ments were introduced into the new mill brought 
a press of orders. The business prospered so 
greatly, that at the end of five years the two young 
men found themselves with a stock and tools 
worth five thousand pounds. Large and com- 
modious premises were erected, and contracts fo^: 
gigantic works were undertaken in England, 
Scotland, and Switzerland. 

Fairbaim lived at a time when the world wxs 
startled with the marvels of steam-traction on 
railways, and he fancied that a similar means of 


propulsion could be adopted on canals. In this, 
after several costly experiments, he found himself 
mistaken, and the drainage of money was so gr^t 
as to lead to a dissolulion'of his partnership wil^ 
Mr Lillie. Now (1832), he rested entirely on his 
own energies and resources ; but strong in self-reli- 
ance, he had no fears of the result. He turned his 
attention to a new branch of engineering manu- 
facture, that of iron ship-huilding. For a time he 
had two establishments, one in London, the other 
in Manchester, and collectively employed two 
thousand hands. In 1835 began his famous inves- 
tigations into the strength of iron, as regards 
girders, beams, pillans, and so forth ; his experi- 
ments being of much scientific and mechanical 
importance. This, indeed, might be described as 
the great work of Fairbaini’s life ; fqr from his 
discoveries has sprung that remarkable adapta- 
tion of cast-iron in various forms — to house- 
building, tlie construction of bridges, and other 
works. About the same time, owing to a strike 
of boiler-makers at Manchester, he invented a 
method of riveting the plates of boilers by machi- 
nery, which at once superseded hand-labour. No 
longer were people assailed witli the din of a 
hundred hammers riveting together iron plates ; 
the machine of Fairbairu’s invention substituted a 
rapid, noiseless, and comparatively cheap method 
of construction. 

Until his fiftieth year, Mr Fairbaim wrote an 
autobiographical account of his career, and the 
projects with which he was concerned, which has 
been incorporated in the recently issued work, 
Thii Life of Sir. Willtam Fairhairn, Bart., by W. 
Pole (Longmans, 1S77). Mr Pole continues the 
narrative, hut in so fragmentary and meagre a 
form as to give us little insight into the private life 
of the person to whom he refers, or of the family 
to which he belonged. Happily wc were honoured 
with the friendship not only of Sir William, but 
of his brotlier, Sir Peter Fairbaim of Leed8-~the 
brother whom wlien a child he drew about in a 
little wagon of his own making, long ago in the 
Highlands. Our last interview with Sir William 
WU 3 sliortly before his dccea.se, when on what wo 
believe was his farewell visit to Scotland. From 
both brothers w^e learned a variety of details 
relative to their respective professional pursuits, 
and on all occasions were struc^k with the strong 
practical common-sense and tac t which had guided 
them tlirough life. From the humblest possible 
circum.stauces, each in liis own way had attained 
distinction by the exercise of sound judgment and 
persevering industry connected with the manufac- 
ture of macliinery. The lesson which their lives 
afforded was this : that success in life is less gener- 
ally due to genius than to indomitable diligence 
along with integrity of character. 

Sir William Fairbaim never, as we know, aimed 
at being a great man. He wanted only to be use- 
ful ill his day and generatii^n. His habits of 
industry were extraordinary.^ ^ Besides devoting 
himself specially to new mechaniSKl contrivancea 
and scientific researches, he spent much time in 
his later years in writing papers for the British 
Association and other public bodies. On one 
subject he fastened keenly. It was the prevention 
of smoke from factory chimneys, which he shewed 
could be effectually done by a more perfect com- 
bustion of fuel. Tlie paper appeared in the Trans- . 
actions of the British Association for 1844." It is 
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doubtful if it made many converts. There seems 
to be a determination among manufacturers to dis- 
regard all advice or remonstrance on the subject. 
For more than thirty years we have used a plan 
for consuming smoke with perfect success and con- 
siderable economy of fuel, but our neighbours for 
the most part perversely go on polluting the atmos- 
phere as usual. 

As is well known, Sir William Fairbairn distin- 
^ibhed himself by his invention of the tubular 
iron bridge, sustained without stays, and, which 
adopted by Stephenson, was employed in the 
construction of the famous tubular iron bridge 
across the Mcnai Strait, which is entitled to be 
called the mechanical wonder of England. We 
have never been shot along in a railway train 
through that iron tube, formed by a succession of 
square cells placed end to end, without thinking of 
Fmrbaim’s'bold ingenuity. The reputation he 
a^uired by this and other inventions of a useful 
kind brought him honours from numerous quarters. 
He had declined to accept a knighthood, and was 
reserved for the higher dignity of a baronetcy, 
which was conferred during Mr Gladstone’s tenure 
of office in 186p. Two years previously, he had 
the misfortune to lose his eldest son, John, a blow 
which was severely felt by him. Coming from a 
long-lived family — his father dying in 1841 at the 
age 6f eighty-si.K — and tall, robust, and active, he 
enjoyed health till nearly the end of his days. 
He died peacefully August 18, 1874, leaving three 
sons and a daughter, also a widow, to mourn liis 
loas. He was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
son Thomas. Though the family wished the 
funeral to be private, it was, as a voluntary mark 
of respect, attended by upwards of fifty thousand 
persons. Such was the end of one of the greatest 
engineers of our day. His whole life pointed a 
valuable moral which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
His brother. Sir Peter Fairbairn of Leeds, pre- 
deceased him, leaving likewise descendants to 2 >er- 
petuate the reputation of the Fairbaims. w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOXS. 

CHAPTER XXXI. — AT THE STILE. 

When was 1 first conscious of it ? When w^as the 
first faint shadow of it perceived by the otlicrs 1 
It would be difficult to say precisely when ; hut 
as days went by, some .subtle change ww-s taking 
place and making itself felt amongst us. Gradually 
an indefinable something was extracting the sun- ; 
shine out of our lives. None of us admitted so 
much to each other; indeed I tliink wo were all 
equally anxious to have it tliought that everything 
was going on in precisely the same way as before. 
And yet — where was the frank confidence and ease 
which only a short time previously had so marked 
our intercourse ? iHiad given place to constraint, 
and a rc'stle.ss affisiety to appear unconstrained. 

I fancied that I could account for Lilian’s ner- 
vousness and constraint ; but Philij/s gaiety seemed 
to be growing less and less spontaneous ; and dear 
old Mrs Tipper looked depressed, not to say 
unhappy ; wliilst I myself felt uncomfortable with- 
out being able to trace the cause, unless it arose 
•from sympathy witli the others. In vain did I 



try to account for the change. There was cer- 
tainly no unkindly feeling betwixt us ; indeed I 
think we were each and all more carefully conside- 
rate of each other’s feelings than wc had hitherto 
been, displaying a great deal more anxiety to prove 
that the strength of our attachment to each other 
was as undiminished as ever. 

I felt no shade of difference in my own senti- 
ments ; I knew that I felt towards 'them precisely 
the same as before, although I was gradually adopt- 
ing their tone. What troubled me most of all was 
the reserve growing up between Lilian and me. I 
tried more than once to break through it ; but her 
real distress — her tears, as .she clung to me, entreat- 
ing me to believe in her love, pained without 
enlightening mo. And when I a little impatiently 
replied that it rather seemed as though she did not 
believe in my love, it only brought more tears and 
distress. 

She now frequently excused herself from accom- 
panying Philip and me in our walks and excur- 
sions ; and shut herself up in her own room many 
hours during the day. The explanation that she 
had taken a fancy for studying French history, was 
not a satisfactory one to me. True, there was 
evidence that she w'as diligently idoihling through 
a certain amount of work ; but why should that 
separate us ? The sturUes she had liitlierto under- 
taken had not shut me out of her confidence. She 
had often declared that the greater part of the 
enjoyment of .such work was to compare notes 
witli me upon the, .«Jiil)jects wc were reading ; and 
why should French history bo an exception '! 

1 was beginning to lo.se patience —mystery has 
ever been and ever will be j)rovoking to me — and 
one evening, when Herbert Wentworth asked me 
some questions about our work, 1 irritably replied 
that lie must ask Lilian ; I could only answer for 
my.self now. 

‘I am only doing a little French history,* she 
faltered, becoming very pale, and j)resontly making 
an excuse for leaving the room. 

‘ What is it ? What ha.s so changed her P I j 
asked, turning towards him. 

‘I do not observe any p.-irticular change,’ he | 
replied, lowering his eyes before mine. 

‘ Pray do not you become as mysterious as the 
rest,’ 1 said angrily. 

13ut he irns mysterious. Even Robert Went- 
worth, who liad always been so outsi)okcn and 
unsparing, was becoming considerate even to 
politeness. He made no rejdy, standing before 
the open window, apparenlly absorbed in thought. 

I was about to add some little remark that I 
had hitlierto trusted to his friendship, in a tone 
meant to be caustic, when I caught sight of his 
face, and shrank into my shell again. What made 
him look like that? What did it mean ? And why 
did h(* .so liiirriodly take his departure the moment 
old Mrs Tij)pcr came into the room, in a manner 
as unlike the Robert W entworth of the past as it 
was po.ssible to be ? 

Blit it must not be supposed that I was going 
to succumb to this state of things. Before I, suc- 
cumbed, 1 must know the reason why. It would 
take a great deal yet to make me lose hope. I had 
too much rc.spcct for them and belief in the power 
of my own love, to be without hope of succeeding 

■— --= =^g!l 
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in difisipating the clouds which had gathered about 
us. The one thing to be done w’as to find out 
what it was that had come between us. Could X once 
find out that, I should not despair of the rest. After 
some anxious reflection, I fancied that I had dis- 
covered the cause of the alteration in Lilianas 
bearing, and took Pliilip into my confidence.^ 

He listened gravely, T thought even anxiously, 
and yet he did not appear to think it necessary for 
me to make any attempt to alter things. 

‘If - she prefers being more alone, I think— 
Wouldn’t it be best not to interfere, Mary ? ’ — hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘ If I did not care for her, perhaps i t would be 
better not to interfere, as you term it,’ 1 hotly 
rejoined. ‘ But as it happens, 1 do care for her, 
and therefore I cannot see ber so changed without 
making some effort to help her.’ 

‘ No one could doubt your love for her, Mary,’ 
he replied in a low voice, laying his hand gently 
upon mine. • 

‘Then how can I help being anxious, especially 
when 1 see that it is not good for her to be moping 
alone ? Any oiu! niiglit see that it is doing her 
harm. Cannot you sec the difference in her of 
late?’ He made no reply ; and taking his assent 
for granted, I went on : ‘ Do 3*011 know I am sadl}*^ 

afraid that she is fretting’ T did not like 

to say i)lainly about Arthur Trafford, but added : 
‘She is beginning to look just as she did in the 
first shock of finding that she had lost Arthur 
Trafford ! — Ah, spare my roses ! ’ 

He was mercilessly, thougli I think uuconsciousl}^ 
tearing to pieces a beautiful bunch of light and 
dark roses, which had been given to me by one of 
the cottagers, scattering the leaves in all directions. 

‘ I— beg your pardon.* 

‘I re.'dly think you ought, sir ! ’ was my playful 
rejoinder. ‘ If my path is to be strewed with roses, 
we need not be so /ixtravagant as that about it. I 
shall not trust 3’^ou to carry flowers again.’ 

He remained so long silent, standing in the 
same position, that I was about to ask him what 
he was thinking of, when he impetuously turned 
towards me, and hurriedly said ; ‘ AVhy should 
there be any longer delay, Mary ? ^Vlly cannot 
our marriage take j)lace at once - next week I For | 
God’s sake, do not let us go on like, this !’ | 

‘ Cfo on like this !’ T repeated, looking up into ■ 
his face. ‘ Go on like this, Philip ? ’ 

‘ Say it shall be soon — sa}* wlieu ?’ catching my j 
hands in both of his witJi a grip wliicli made me , 
wince, ns lie hurriedly continued : * AVJiy do you , 
wish all this delay?’ 

Had it been spoken in a different tone — bad be 
only looJced differently ! I tried to believe that it 
was the eagerness of happiness in his fiice ; but alas ! 
it looked terribly like misery ! For a irioment my 
heart stood still in an agony of fear ; then 1 put 
the disloyal doubt aside, telling m3*self that it was 
my too exalted notions which had led to disaj)- 
pointment. 1 had expected so much more than 
any woman has a right to (ixpcct ; and so forth. 
Then after a moment or two, i honestly replied : 
*I do not wish it, Philip. Of course 1 will say 
next week, if you wish it; and*— witli a faint 
little attempt at a jest — ‘ if you do not mind about 
niy having fewer furbelows to pack ? ’ 

‘ I do wish it ; and — and — until then I must 
ask you to excuse my not coming down quite so 
regularly. So much to arrange, you know,’ he 


hastily continued, ‘ in case we should take it into 
our heads to remain abroad some time.’ 

‘Yes; very well,’ I murmured, as one in a 
dream. It was all so different — so terribly different 
from anything I had expected. 

But I soon persuaded myself that the fault, if 
fault there were, must be mine. How could he be 
changed— or if he were, why should he so eagerly 
urge me to delay our marriage no longer? 

As if to rebuke iny doubt, he turned towards 
me and gently said : ‘ God grant that I may be 
worthy of yon, Mary ! You are a good woman. I 
must hope in time to he more worthy of 3’ou.’ 

I was conscious that just then I could have 
better borne a loving jest at my imperfections 
than this little set speech of praise. I never before 
cared so little about being a ‘ good woman ’ as I did 
at that moment. But 1 told myself that I would 
not be critical —how horribly critical I seemed to 
be growing ! So I looked up into his face with a 
smile, as I said something about his being perfect 
enough for me. 

‘ You are good.’ 

‘ Oh, please do not say anything more about my 
goodness ! ’ 

There was another pause ; and theu he said : 

‘ I think you mentioned that you wished it to be 
a quiet affair, Mary, and at the little church in the 
vale —St John’s, isn’t it called ?’ 

‘Yes, Philip.’ 

‘And you must let me know what I ought to do 
besides procuring the ring and license. I am sure 
you will give me credit for wishing not to be 
remiss in any .way, and will not iriind giving me 
a hint if I appear likely to fall short in any of the 
— ^proper observances.’ 

Proper observances! How coldly the words 
struck upon me ! 

‘ Shall 3’^ou not come down once, Philip ? ’ I mur- 
mured. 

‘ Once ? O yes, of courst? ; and — you can give 
me any little commission by letter, you know.’ 

Then looking at his watch, he found that he 
might catch the eight o’clock train, and hazily 
bade me good-night ; asking me to excuse hhn at 
the cottage, and tell them about our plans. 

‘ Eh bieii, Philippe,’ 1 returned, more disap- 
pointed than I should have cared to acknowledge 
at his not asking me to accompany him the 
remainder of the distance to the stile, to which 
T alwa3\s walked with him when llobert Went- 
worth was not with ns. Moreover, I thought that 
the parting kiss was to be forgotten. I believe 
that it ivofi forgotten for a moment. But he turned 
back and pressed his lips for a moment upon rny 
brow. 

‘ Good-night, Mary. God grant I may be worthy 
of you ! ’ 

‘ Good-night, Philip,’ I faltered. 

As in a dream I walked down the lane, entered 
the cottage, and turned into tljfc little parlour, not 
a little relieved to find no oim tnere. 

The heat was almost stifling, thelwallows fiyiflg 
low beneath tlie lowering sky, and there was the 
heavy stillness — the, so to speak, pause in the 
atmosphere which presages a coming storm. The 
windows and doors were flung wide open ; and I 
could hear Mrs Tipjier and Becky talking to each 
other in their confidential way, as they bustled in 
and out the back garden, fetching in the clothes, . 
which the former always put out to ‘ sweefen,' as 
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she termed it, after they were returned from the that they were great drops of rain and tears 
wash. Lilian w'fxs, I suppose, in her own room, as pattering down upon me where 1 lay prone upon 
her habit was of lute. the ground ; and 1 could recollect that the pa^rs 

Throwing oif my hat, I sat down, and with iny must not be lost ; so 1 had kept my senses, 
hands tightly locked upon my lap, I tried to think 

—to understand ray own sensations, asking luyself ctohv OF TITF nnmFTPW Oft 

over and over again what was wrong — what made olOKi Oh THE QuIGRICH OK 

me like this ? lialf conscious all the while of a STAFF OF ST FILLAN. 

discussion ovCT a hole in a tablecloth, that ought the recent acquisition of that curious medieval 
not to have been allowed to get to such a stage i r j. j *i. rt • • i, • ot. 

without being darned. “ wo k of art called the Quignch or crosier of St 

‘A stitch in time saves nine, you know, Becky ; Antiquaries of Scotland, 

never you leave a thin place, and you'll never ils fi^al deposit in their National Museum at 
have a hole to mend ;* £in(f so on. Edinburgh, is in itself an incident of more than 

Suddenly, as my eyes wandered aimlessly about ordinary interest. Apart from its historical associ- 
the room, they fell upon some documents on the aliens, the ‘ Cogerach,* * Coygerach,’ or * Quigrich,' 

table referring to the sale of Hill Side, whicli as it is variously styled in writings of the four- 

Philip had brought to shew us, and whicli tcenth and fifteenth centuries, is unsurpassed in 

I knew he had intended to take away. Reflecting 

that he was very desirous of completing the ' a i 

purchase, that the delay of a post might make a specimen is now known 

difference, and that I might yet overtake him if I^ricfly described, it is simply the mas- 

I were quick, I hurriedly caught the papers | «ive silver head of a pastoral staff of the form 

in my hand and ran down the lane towards the I jieculiar to the Celtic Church in very early times, 
stile. Have I mentioned that there was a sharp Its .sliape resembles that of the bent head of a 
curve in the lane before it reached the stile, so walking-stick, with a slanting prolongation of the 
that you came close upon the latter before it was ^iid. Tlie lower part of tlie crook expand.^; 

m sight? Ibad jurt amved at tlic curve wheu ^ j beautifully ovna- 

that I had not wailed to put my hat on, and not 1 J A ridge or 

wishing to be recognised by any one, I paused a | pierced with quatrefoils, rises from the 

moment to draw the liood of my cloak over my f’oeket, and is continued over the back of the crook, 

I bead. lermiiiating in tlic bust of an ecclesiastic, probably 

Robert Wentworth and Piiilip ! I had time for meant for St Fillan. The slanting front of the 
a moment’s surprise that tlie Ibrmer should be staff-head is ornamented by a large oval setting 
there wlicn we had not seen him at the cottage, cairngorm, and the terminal iiliite has an cn- 
before Philip s u ords reached me . And you haxe ro)>rcseiilation of the Crucifi-vion. The 

been waiting hero to say this to me. Init I am tip,/ i • i -it , , , 

not so base a.s that, Wentworth ! I liave just I'f^'ge-shapcd 

begged her to ha my wife at once, and she has liligreo-woik in lloral scrolls, 

consented. She suspects iiolhiiig.' What may be termed the private history of the 

‘Thank God for that !' ejaculated Robert W’^ent- crosier commences in the early part of the eighth 
worth. century, when as the hacnl or walking-staff of 

I could not have moved now liad my life St Fillan, it accompanied him in his missionary 
depended upon it --though my life did seem to journey to the wdlds of ( lleiidochart. The saint 

depend upon it. ‘ Su.^pect what ? What was tlierc | came of a royal race. His mother, Kcntigerna, 

to suspeqtf I asked myself m a bewildered km.l | ^ Leinster J and 

‘God grant that she may lie always spared the I arc enrolled 

knowlod<^e I' ’ among the saints of Celtic Alba. Placed often in 

‘She shall be, 'Wentworth, if it be in my power | the darkest and wildest districts of the country, 
to .‘^pare her.’ j solely with the view of reedaiming the people from 

‘ Great heavens ! tliat it sliould be possible to : paganism and diffusing the benefits of Christian 
love another woman after knowing her ! Man, | civilisation, lliese monastic churches wore truly 

you never can have known her as she is, or it | centres of light and progress. Such was the 

would be impo^ible for another woman to come ' (MumciUe at Hy. Such also 

betwern you. The other is no more to be com- ^ j ^ j. tx i 

^ was the monastery of St Mflnd at the Holy 

‘Respect her, Wentworth; blame me as you Loch, where St hillan spent part* of his days, and 
will, but respect Lilian.’ which he succeeded the founder as abbot. 

‘ Lilian !’ I Tuut4^ired — ‘Lilian I’ Growing weary of its comparatively peaceful life, 

‘She is, I tlii1tik--I trust, utterly unconscious he sought a desert for himself in the wilds of Glen- 


love for Marv h Wentworth ’ "" " uprenrmg, as lounuer onu 

‘y-- ; she U true ; she will try to be true, Olendochart his memory would he 

But it is (piite time that * fondly cherished by the community of clerics over 

I knew that the voices sounded fainter and whom he had presided. Their veneration wouhi 
fainter, and that the sense of tlie words became | increase with time, as the traditions of hia saintly 
lost to me, because they were walking on ; I knew j life became fixed by constant repetition ; and there 
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WEB no object around which that veneration and 
these legends could more appropriately cluster 
than around the staff which was the symbol of his 
abbatial office, and the lasting memorial of his 
presence among them. 

Not the least interesting of the many picturesque 
associations which gather round the crosier of St 
Fillan is that which connects it with Scotland’s 
warrior-king, Robert Bruce, and assigns to it a 
prominent part in the great struggle for Scottish 
independence that culminated in the glorious vic- 
tory of Bannockburn. There is no evidence on 
record by which we can positively prove the pre- 
sence of the crosier on the eventful field ; but it is 
the tradition of the Dewars, its hereditary keepers, 
that it was there ; and there is evidence that 
certain other relics of St Fillan were brought to 
the battle-field by the abbot of Incbaffray, the 
ecclesiastical superior of the church of Strathtillan, 
who was* the king’s confessor ; and that this was 
done, if not by the king’s express desire, at least 
in tlie knowledge that it would be consonant with 
liis personal feelings and belief in their efficacy. 
If the narrative that was written by Boece is to be 
accepted at all, it must be accepted to the extent 
of establishing that there w^ts a relic of St Fillan at 
Bauiiuckburn. 11c calls it the arm-bone of the saint, 
and tells in his picturesque way that when the 
king, being sorely troubled in mind on the even- 
ing before the battle, bad retired into bis tent, 
and was engaged in prayer to (lod and St Fillan, 
suddenly the silver case which contained the ariu- 
lione of the saint oiieiied of itself, and shewed luiii 
the relic, and then ‘ clukkit to again.’ The priest 
who had charge of it iinincdiat(dy proclaimed a 
miracle, declaring that he had brought into the 
lichl only the ‘tunic cais’ (empty case), being fearful 
lest the prec-ious relic .should fall into the hands 
of the English. 

If we accept Boece’s statement to the extent of 
believing on the strength of it that any of the 
relics of St I'illan were brought to the field, w-^e 
may believe that they w'ere all there, and that 
they were carried round the army on the morn- 
ing of the figbt, when the abbot of Incbaffray 
w'alked barefooted in front of the ranks bearing 
aloft Hlie crocc in quhilk the crucifix w'es hingiii.’ 
That sucli practices were not uncommon is gleaned 
from other instances, such as that of the crosier 
of St Coliimba — the Cat/i Bhuaidli or ‘Battle- 
Victory ’ — so named because it used to give the 
victory to the men of Alba when cuJTied to their 
battles. If then the crosier of St Fillan W'as 
present at the battle of Bannockburn, and the vic- 
tory was ascribed to the saint’s intervention, this 
may have been the occa.sion of its being glorified 
with such a magnificent silver shrine. 

But if it had no public history and no picturesque 
associations, the story of its transmission from age 
to age, linked as lit was with the chequered 
fortunes of the religious foundation to which it 
was attached, and of the strange and varied cir- 
cumstances in which it has been prey^rved by a 
succ&ion of hereditary keepers, throiigh failing 
fortunes and changes of faith, in poverty and 
exile, is sufficient to invest it with surpassing 
interest. 

Since its arrival at Edinburgh the singular dis- 
covery has beeu made that the gilt silver casing of 
the crosier had been constructed for the purpose of 

inclosing an older staff-head of cast bronze. This 
has been taken out of its concealment, and is now 
exhibited alongside the silver one. The surface 
of this older crosier is divided into panels by raised 
ridges ornamented with niello. These panels cor- 
respond in number, slia])e, and size to the silver 
plaques now on the external casing, and they are 
pierced with rivet-lioles which also correspond 
with the position of the juns by which the plaques 
are fastened. It is thus clear that when the old 
crosier was incased, it wms first stripped of its 
ornamental plaque.s of filigree- work, which were 
again used in making up the external covering so 
fur as they were available. Such of them as had 
been cither entirely absent, or so much worn as to 
require rcdecoration, were renew^ed in a style so 
different from llie original workmanship, as to 
deinonstratti that it is a mere imitation of an art 
with which the workman was unfamiliar. This 
establishes two distinct phases in the history of 
the crosier, and suggesits that at some particular 
period, a special occasion had arisen for thus 
glorifying the old relic with a co.stly enshrinement. 
What that occasion was may be inferred from 
some considerations connected with its public 
history. 

We know nothing of the history of St Fillan’s 
foundation during the first five centuries, in which 
the founder’s staff passed through the hands of his 
various successors as the symbol of office of the 
abbot of (llcndochart. But in the time of King 
William the Lion, we find that the office had 
liecome scculari.sed, and the abbot appears as a 
great lay lord, ranking alter the Earl of Atbole, 
and ap 2 >oiiitcd allernatively with him as the 
Jiolder of llie assize, in all cases of stolen cattle 
ill that district of Scotland. AVh ether he held 
the crosier in virtue of his office we cannot 
tell ; but the likelihood is that it was when the 
office was first usurped by a layman, that the 
crosier was placed by the last of the true suc- 
cessors of yt Filial! in the custody of a ‘dewar’ 
or hereditary keeper, with the dues and privileges 
which we afterwards find attaidied to this office. 
Such an arrangement was not uncommon in con- 
nection with similar relics of the ancient Celtic 
church. AVe thus find the dewar of the Cogerach 
of St Fillan in posse.ssioii of the lands of Eyich 
in Glemlochart in 133C. In process of time the 
official title of dewar became the ^ family sur- 
name of Dewar ; and we have a curious instance 
of the (Celtic form of the patronymic in a charter 
granted in 1575 by Duncan (’iimj>bell of Glenorchy 
to Donald Mac in Deora vie Oogcrach. 

The inquiry is naturally suggested why a relic 
with such associations, intrinsically so valuable, 
and always so highly v(*nerated, should have been 
allowed to remain in the possessioit of laymen, and 
to be kept in their i)rivatc dwellings, often no 
better than turf cottages in the glen. The crosier 
was splendid enough to hLWC graced the proces- 
sional ceremonials of the hfgf^st dignitary of the 
Church, and thus to have been* ^ coveted 
sition to the richest monastery in the land. Tnat 
it was so coveted may be fairly inferred from the 
fact that on the 22d April 1428, John de Spens of 
Perth, Bailie of Gleudochart, summoned on mquest 
of the men of Gleudochart to hold inquisition 
regarding the authority and privileges of * a cer- 
tain relick of St Felane called the Coygerach.* 
Of the fifteen summoned, three were JV^aenuba^ 


*tll 
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ilcrivinR their origin from the son of a former His son, Alexander Dewar, the last of the 
abbot; three were of the clan Gregor; and one was hereditary dewars of the Crosier, is a hale old 
named Felan, after the saint. Their verdict sets man of eighty-eight, in comfortable circum- 
forth that the Coygerach was in the rightful ])Os- stances, the patriarch of a new race of Dewars, 
session of the dcoire, because the office of hearing rejoicing in upwards of thirty grandchildren, and 
it had been given hereditarily by the successor of nephews and nieces innumeraWe. It is in con- 
st Fillan to a certain progenitor of Finlay, the sequence of his desire to see the ancient relic 
deoire at the time of the inquest ; that the ])rivi- returned to Scotland before he dies, and placed 
leges pertaining to tlie oflice had been enjoyed in the National Museum at Edinburgh, ‘ there to 
and in use since the days of King Robert Bruce ; remain in all time coming for the use, beneiit, 
and that when cattle or goods were stolen or and enjoyment of the Scottish nation,* that the 
taken by force from any inhabitant of the glen, Society of Antiquaries lias been enabled, partly 
and they were unable to follow them from fear by jiurchase and partly by his donation, to acquire 
or feud, the dewar was bound to follow the cattle the Quigrich, the most remarkable of all existing 
or goods wdi(3rever they might be found through- relics associated with the early history of the I 
out the kingdom. Scottish nation. | 

We hear no more of the rights of the Cogerach 


It was live centuries old before the light of 


till 1487, when the dewar sought the sanction of authentic record reveals it in Kidd in possession 
the royal prerogative to aid liirn in holding his of the dewar Cogerach, and since then it can be 
charge with all its ancient rights. In that year, traced uninterruptedly in the line of the Dewars 
King James HI. issued letters of conlinuatioii for live hundred and forty years. ‘Its associa- 


under the Privy Seal, in favour of Malice Doire, 
who, as the document sets forth, ‘ has had a ndic 
of St Felan called the Quigrich in keejjing of ns 
and our progenitors since the time of King Robert 
Bruce, and of before, and has made no obedience 


tions with the Scottish monarchy,* says Dr Daniel 
Wilson, ‘ arc older than the Regalia, so sacredly 
guardeil in the castle of Edinburgh ; and its more 


and our progenitors since the time of King Robert sacred memories carry back the fancy to the primi- 
Bruce, and of before, and has made no obedience tive missionaries of the Christian faith, when the 
or answer to any person spiritual or teiiii»oral in son of St Kentigerna, of the royal race of Leinster, 
any thing concerning it, in any other way than withdrew to the wilderness of Glendochart, and 
is contained in the anld inhdtinent granted by there initiated the good work which has ever since 


our progenitors.* The object was to establish the 
rights of the Crowm in the relic, as distinguished 
from the rights of the Church ; and we may pre- 
sume that the royal infeftment to which it refers 
may have been granted by Bruce on the occasion 


made Strathfillan famous in the legendary history 
of the Scottish Cliurch.* 


COUSIN DICK. 


when the old crosier wiis glorified by in casement jVfn and Mrs Woodford were enjoying a confi- 
in a silver shrine, in token of the kiiig*s humble dciitial matrimonial chat over their tete-C^teto 
LTatitude to God and St Fillan for the victory of dessert, and discussing at some length the ante- 
Bannockburn. cedents and probable future of a cousin, Mr Richard 

We find traces of the dewars and their lands in Broughton, who had lately dropjied down nii them, 
charters down to the time of Queen Mary. The not from the clouds, but from a Liverpool express 


to be consigned to the crucible. Still they were concert-singer, who was tlie main stay of lier 
iaitliful to their trust, although instead of einolu- mother- the widow of a cayjtain in the army — and 
ment it could only bring them trouble. In the ; some younger sisters ; and having himsedf not yet 
succeeding centuries their fortunes fell to a hiw ; made a fair start in life, the elders of both families 
ebb indeed. In 1782 a passing tourist saw the rose up in arms against the alliance. 

Quigrich in the house of Malice Doire, a day- Mrs Woodford, of nearly the same age as her 
labourer in Kill in. His son, a youth of nineteen, Cousin Dick, had been his confidante in their 
lay in ari outer apartiiient at the last gasii of hoy and girl days, ha«l sympathised ’v\'armly with 
consumption; and the traveller was so moved by Ids disappointment, witiiout very precisely under- 
concern for the probable fate of the Quigrich, in standing liow it had conic about, and was now 
the prospect of the speedy death of the heir to assuring her husband that the attachment had 
this inestimable possession, that lie nrote an been a fur more seiious affair than very youthful 
account of the circumstances, and transmitted it, fancies commonly are. It was true the gentleman 
with a drawing of the crosier, to the Society of had so far consoled himself as to marry another 
Anti([naries of Scotland. At that time the Society lady ; though it w'as reported he hail wetlded a 
could not have acquired it; but fortunately their shrew, who had not made him supremely happy, 
intervention w-as not necessary for its prc.serva- But lie lost his wife some time before leaving 
tion. On the failure of the older line, by the Australia ; and now, after a sojourn of nearly 


death of this yoi4^,*the relic passed into the 
^uds of a yo^uiger • brother of Malice Doire*s. 
His son removed to Glenartncy, where the Quig- 
nch was again seen by Dr Jamieson, and was 
described by liim in his edition of Barbour’s 
Bruce, Archibald Dewar removed from Gleii- 
artney 1^ BMquhiddcr, where he rented a sheep- 
laim; but ^viug suffered heavy losses at the 
^ose of the Frendi war in 1815, he emigrated to 
Canada, where he died, aged seventy-live. 


twenty years in the colonies, had returned to Eng- 
land with something more than competence, 

‘ But what became of Miss Clifton 1 * asked Mr 
Woodford. 

‘That I do not know,* returned the lady. 
‘ Clifton was only her professional name ; her real 


to me,* 
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‘ Probably she also married/ said Mr Woodford. 

‘ Possibly/ replied his wife ; ‘ though women 
are more constant than men ; and though she 
ceased to answer Dick’s letters, and really brought 
him to a state of misery which drove him out of 
England, I never thought the fault was quite her 
own/ 

While Mrs Woodford was yet speaking, there 
was a knock at the door, and Mr Broughton was 
announced. 

‘Why did you not come to dinner cried Mr 
Woodford, rising to greet the visitor. ‘ But we can 
have the lamb brought back/ he added. 

‘ Thanks, thanks,’ said Mr Broughton ; ‘ but I 
dined at the hotel. I am sure I ought to apologisci 
for calling at such a time, and for Laving brought 
Dandy with me/ 

Dandy was a terrier, and his master’s almost 
inseparable companion. 

‘Now Dandy, behave!* continued his master; 

‘ and go and beg pardon fpr both of \is. Bay we 
know we are two uiimamierly colonial boors, at 
present unfit for good society.’ 

Very much as if the sagacious animal under - 
stood every word of this address, he approached 
Mrs Woodford, and sat on his haunches in a 
begging attitude. 

‘ He means biscuit,* said the lady with a laugh, 
and suiting the action to the word by giving him 
one, with a caressing gat into the bargain. 

‘Seriously, however/ said Mr Broughton, ‘I 
Avouldnot have come at such an hour, but I wanted 
so much to tell you that at last I have found 
lodgings which 1 think will just suit me. Or 
rather I should say that Dandy lound them for me.’ 

‘Dandy ! Well, he is a clever dog ! lie will 
talk next, I suppose. But,’ continued Mrs AVood- 
ford, ‘at present liis master must explain.’ 

‘It sounds ridiculous perhaps to tell of such 
trifles/ replied her cousin ; ‘ but for the last three 
or four days — ever since the hot w'cathcr sot in, I ' 
have felt quite interested in a shop in your neigh- j 
boiirliood — mainly, I think, from the humanity j 
displayed by the owner iii setting a large \)Owl of 1 
sparkling water by the door for the conveiiience of j 
the poor panting dogs, for which Dandy has been 
grateful more than once. 1 1 is a music warehouse 
on a small scale ; hut where they also sell fire 
oTnaiiieiits ami ladies’ Berlin work ami so on’ 

‘I know the shop,’ iulerrupted Mrs AYoodfonl; 

‘ it is kept by a wddow and her maiden sister, wdio 
seem very superior peo])le.’ 

‘ Oh, I am glad you know the place/ continued 
Mr Broughton. ‘Well, this afternoon as usual I 
w'aited, looking in at the shop window, while 
Dandy quenched his thirst, and wishing 1 could 
decide on something to ])urchase, by w^ay c>f 
li(iuidating my dog’s debt, wdicn I ob.scrved a card 
which intimated there w'cre apartments to let. 
There directions to knock at the private door; 
but seeing me linger on the spot longer than 
usual, Dandy had entered the shop, and when I 
followed to look alter him, I saw him planted 
firmly near an inner door, and accepting the 
caresses of a little girl of about seven years old as 
if he bad known her all his lile. I made inquiries 
about the apartments, and found they consisted of 
the first floor, a nice bedroom, and pleasant sitting- 
room -r attendance wdth good cooking guaranteed, 
and no other lodgers taken. Of course I went up- 
stairs to look at the rooms. Dandy leading the 


way with the canine gravity which you remarked 
in him the other day. lie jumped on a chair to 
I look out of the window*, and then on the sofa, as If 
to examine the softness of the cushions, and finally 
gave a little yelp, which was only half a bark, and 
which seemed to say : “ Master, this will do ; here 
wc arc quite at home.” Even the mistress of the 
house, Mrs Gray, laughed at tlie evident content- 
ment of the tlog. But what charmed me was 
there w'as no rebuke for my poor Dandy’s jump- 
ing on the furniture ; and remembering besides 
the bowl of w*ater, I felt inclined to believe that 
Dandy would bo something more than tolerated in 
the house. Accordingly it w’as wdtli a good hope 
that I intimated that my dog was my constant 
companion, and that I trusted his presence would 
not t)c objectionable.’ 

‘O sir/ said the wddow, ‘we have only lost a 
dear old dog within these three months ; and for 
our own poor pet’s sake — if for nothing else — we 
should ho kind to a dog. As for my children, I 
believe they take after their aunt; and my sister 
dotes upon dog?.’ 

‘Ah, it was the maiden sister, I daresay, who 
was the mistress of the lamented dog,’ exclaimed 
Mrs Woodford. ‘I have some recollection of 
seeing a very old black retriever in the shop.* 

‘No doubt it was the same. I understand the 
sister gives music lessons ; though at present she 
is taking a little holiday, staying at the seaside 
with friends. There is another advantage in these 
lodgings,* continued Mr Broughton ; ‘ the house 
being a music warehouse, and one of the family 
evidently musical, I am iu hopes they will not 
object to my violin-practising any more than to 
Dandy for an inmate. What I want now is 
comfort, to enjoy myself after my own fashion^ 
and opportunity of doing some little good in the 
world, when what seems to me the fitting occa- 
sion offers. Five years more at the Antipodes 
and I might have come home a richer man ; 
but perhaps in that time health would have 
been shattered by over-toil, and I should have 
been less able even than now to turn into new 
grooves of life and resume habits of culture. As 
it is, my means arc ample for all I am likely to 
want. AYith books and music and Dandy, I 
expect to get on capitally. Besides I mean to 
come and see you pretty uften/ 

‘Indeed I hope you will,* ejaculated husband 
and wife together. 

‘If wc come too often, they must turn ns out 
-must they not, Dandy?’ sftiid Mr Broughton, 
s])caking to and petting his dog ; and then he 
at hied, turning to W cousin ; ‘By-the-bye, I ven- 
tured to give you as a reference as to my respecta- 
bility, res])onsibility, &c.’ 

‘ And 1 will give you a good character, Dick, I 
promise you,’ replied Mrs AVoodford; ‘and what 
is juorc, I will recommend Dandy to Mrs Gray’s 
special regard. He certainly, the cleverest dog 
I ever saw. Look at him uow/yaggiiig his tau 
at me, as if he understood' ever^ word I was 
saying ! ’ 

‘Spoken just like the Cousin Maggie of early 
days,’ said Mr Broughton, with a certain tremor 
ill liis voice which proved that his feelings were 
touched. ‘ Always full of sympathy and thought- 
ful kindness. Yet even you can hardly tcU what 
a friend Dandy has been to me through years of 
loneliness.’ 
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I ^Ycs, I can, Dick,* said Mrs Woodford; ‘if I 
had not a pack of children to think about, I am 
quite sure 1 should want dogs or four-footed pets 
of some sort’ 

Only a fortnight has passed, but ‘ Cousin Dick * 
seems as completely installed in his new lodgings 
as if he had occupied them for mouths. His most 
cherished personal belongings were all unpacked 
and arranged about his rooms according to his 
own taste and fancy. A few well-worn books 
which he had taken from England in his youth, 
still held a place of honour, though they were 
now flanked by many fresher-looking volumes ; 
and an old and cherished violin I'ested in one 
comer, and helped to give the sitting-room its 
inhabited look, though writing materials near the 
window and newspapers lying about, contributed 
to tbe effect. | 

Over the mantel-piece in his bedroom he had 
arranged his store of warlike weapons— a sword, 
which Richard Broughton had certainly never 
used, but which he valued as the gift of a dead 
friend ; pistols and revolver which he had looked ; 
on as protectors in many a perilous journey, and a I 
boomerang, brought to England as a curiosity. i 
Mr Broughton had finished his breakfast, and 
was enjoying his morning newspaper ; but he had 
been to the opera the night before, and the melody 
of an air which had delighted him still haunted 
his ear, and even disturbed the rliytlim of the very 
didactic leading article he was reading. He was 
not much disturbed by !Mrs Oray’s kriocUing at the 
door ; she came, as she usually did every morning, 
to receive his orders for dinner. 

‘ You manage iiij dinners so nicely for me,* said 
Mr Broughton in answer to some suggestion of his 
landlady, * that I think I cannot do better than ! 
leave all arrangements to 3 "ou. But do sit down ; j 
I want to thank you for taking care of iny dog last ; 
night. I liope he was not troublesome to you ? * i 
‘ Not in the least,* relumed Mrs (xray : ‘ when I 
once he ascertained that you really were not in the ; 
house, he settled down quietly, and played with the ' 
children till they went to bed.* j 

‘I am so glad your children are not afraid of | 
him,’ observed Mr Broughton. | 

‘ Oh, they are too well used to a dog aud to pets ' 
in general to be afraid of a gentle creature like 
your Dandy. In fact my difficulty is kec])ing 
them out of your rooms. Ally — you remember how 
Dandy took to her from the very first— Ally wanted 
to come in and see^the dog just now. I daresay 
she is near the door still.* 

‘Oh, pray let her in,* said Mr Broughton, 
himself rising to open the door. ‘I will not be 
jealous because it is my dog slie wants to see —not 
me ;* and there was a little laugh at the idea of 
Dandy being such a favourite. 

When the room-door opened, sure enough little 
Ally was found waitipg, l)ut not alone ; her brother, 
a curly-headed jirolfiiu two years her junior, had 
hold of her htmd ; and both were evidently in 
expectation of being allowed some little frolic witli 
the dog. 

‘ Come in, my dears — come in,* exclaimed Mr 
Broughton ; ‘ Dandy will be most happy to see 
you, and will S^ew you some of his accomplish- 
ments, if you likeV’ 

Though a little shy at first with the ‘ strange 
gentleman, whom they liad been taught in a vague 


sort of way to reverence, and for whose comfort 
they were told to refrain from noise, the shyness 
soon wore off, when they found that Dandy*8 
master was as willing to be their playmate os 
Dandy himself. For their delectation the dog 
went through his most admired tricks ; he jumped 
over a stick, he allowed of mimic shooting and 
acted the de^ dog, he begged for a piece of bread, 
but could not he induced to eat it till assured it 
was paid for. Moreover, he howled a note in 
unison with one his master played on the violin ; 
but probably without meaning to imply admira- 
tion of the latter performance. 

A less keen observer than a fond and widowed 
mother was likely to be, might, if contemplating 
this litfle scene, have felt pretty sure that fond as 
Richard Broughton was of his dog, it had not ex- 
hausted all his capacity of loving. By people who 
have never had their hearts thrill to the mystery 
of canine attachiiieut he had often been ridiculed 
for the intensity of his affection for Dandy, and 
when he spoke of a ‘ dog’s love * as being the only 
ideal of his life that hud ever been fully realised, 
few iHTsons understood him. But Mrs Cray saw 
at a glance that he hful a natural love for children, 
and probably for all helpless creatures, and con- 
sidering all the circumstances of her household, 
she thought herself most fortunate in her lodger. 

I It is astonisliing how soon pleasant habits may 
1 be formed. Before the next week had passed it 
I beeamo quite the custom of the children to come 
I into I^lr Broughton’s rooms at least once a day, 

I ostensibly to play with Dandy; but also they 
brought their toys to shew to Dandy’s master, and 
j chattered away, as blight, eager, fresh- liearled chil- 
' dren are pretty sure to <h) with those whom, by some 
subtle instinct, tlicy at once recognise as Iriends. 
Dandy’s canine, predecessor in the lu)use, the much 
lamente<l To])sy, was a frequent subject of con- 
versation. Her accomplishments were described, 
though admitted to be fewer than Dandy’s, and lier 
death and burial dwelt on with some pathos. And 
one day little Ally came into the room hugging a 
thick photographic album in her arms. She had 
brought it for the express purpose of shewing poor 
Toi>sy’s likeness. 

Topsy had been photographed a number of 
times : once cosily curled up on a mat ; once 
ocempying an easy-chair with something of the 
dignity of a judge ; another time as a conspicuous 
member of a group ; and lastly by the aide of a 
lady who had her hand on its head. 

‘ And who is the lady ?* inquired Mr Broughton, 
tiydng to speak with a calmness he did not quite 
feel. ‘ It does not look like your mother.* 

* 0 no ! Why, it is auntie ! * exclaimed little 
Ally in a tone which implied wonder that he could 
for a moment have taken it for Mrs Gray. 

‘Then Topsy ivas fond of auntie, and auntie 
^vas fond of Topsy, I suppose?* said Mr Broughton, 
wishing to discover all he could about this auntie.* 
The little girl nodded her head by way of reply, 
and then she said : ‘ Auntie did cry so much wnen 
Topsy died. She was auntie’s own doggy.*- 
‘ And did you cry ? * asked Mr Broughton, 
Another nod of the head ; but t£e child ex- 
claimed: ‘ Not BO much as auntie— auntie cried till 
her eyes were quite red.* 

‘And is this portrait very like auntie?* asked 
Mr Broughton. 

‘ Yes ; but she never wears such sleeves aa those 
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now. ^ I *11 shew you her new photograph ; ’ and 
j the little fingers rapidly turned over leaves and 
found a likeness taken only the other day. Mr 
Broughton recognised the same sweet face, thotigh 
I it shewed that seven or eight years had probably 
passed between the time the one photograph had 
been taken and the other. 

^And what is auntie*s name?’ inquired Mr 
Broughton with forced composure. 

‘ Auntie!’ said the little girl, as if the word were 
quite sufficient; but added a moment after, as if 
the thought of more information being required 
had just come to her: ‘She is Alice, and I am 
Alice ; only they call me Ally. Auntie is so good,’ 
the child continued ; ‘ mother says she is the best 
auntie that ever lived. And I must try to be 
good too, because I have got her name.’ 

‘ Quito right, my darling,’ said Mr Broughton, 
giving the child a fatherly kiss. ‘ But run away 
now, for I have letters to write. Will you leave 
me the album ; I should like to look at T»)ps 3 '^ 
again — though i don’t tliink she was much like 
Dandy. Do you ? ’ 

‘ Not a bit ! ’ cried the child, trip])ing off gleefully, 
and leaving Mr Brougliton with lus heart stirred 
in a manner it had not been for many years. 

It w’^as true that he had letters to write, but it 
was half an hour before he took pen in hand. 
The first thing he did w’as to draw forth a power- 
ful magnifying glass, and by its means to study 
the face of the lady with the dog most narrowly. 
Yes ; he hud not a shadow of doubt that this dear 
‘ auntie,' the maiden sister of Mrs flray of whom 
he had heard, was the love of his youth, the Alice 
(J'liftoii of th(i concert-room, the/ Alice Croft of 
])rivate life. Photography revealed some lines of 
care and suffering that hail not belongctl to the fair 
young face he so well remembered ; but such foot- 
marks of time must be expected in the course of 
twenty years, even under happier circumstances 
than had probably befallen the ■\%'oman in question. 
That she should have relin(|aishcd her professional 
career witliout having married, puzzled him. But 
he had incidentally heard from the children that 
‘ auntie ' was coming home to-morrow ; and before 
many days should pass, he would certainly find 
out a thing or two which must greatly iuflueuce 
liis future. 

As if to confirm his already strong belief beyond 
the powder of even momentary cavil, the next time 
he went ilown-stairs he observed a letter on the 
hall table, which, on looking if it were intended 
for himsell, he saw W'as addressed ‘ ^Miss Croft.' 

The ne.xt day Alice Croft returned home ; and as 
Broughton was taking his cofleo, lie could hear the 
children’s merry shouts of welcoim;, at which, 
by-the-bye, Dandy set up a short bark, as if lie 
thought he too had a right to join in the demon- 
stration. 

‘ 1 will do nothing hurriedly,’ thought Mr 
Broughton to himself ; ‘ after twenty years of sepa- 
ration I can wait for a few’ days surely. After all, 
if we meet on the stairs she will not recognise in 
me the slim smooth-faced bdy I believe she 
remembers.' And thinking thus, he glanced at 
himself in the chimney-glass, noting the bronzed 
weather-beaten face and long thick beard streaked 
with white that it reflected. ‘I wonder, though, 
if my name will strike her?’ he continued, pon- 
dering. ‘ Perhaps not ; and yet it may.’ 

Now the fact was, Alice Croft had not as yet 


heard the new lodger’s name ; for her sister 
had at first misunderstood it, and had written it 
^Rawton’ in communicating the news that the 
rooms were let. Three or four days passed away 
before Alice had any inkling of tne mistake. 
Meanwhile Richard Broughton had seen her — 
unseen himself — more than once ; and had even 
heard her voice speaking caressingly to the chil- 
dren. How it thrilled on his ear and confirmed 
his resolution 1 

It w'as the early twu’light of a summer evening. 
The shop was closed, and Mrs Gray had gone 
out after seeing the children in bed. Broughton 
felt that the hour was come, and ringing his bell, 
asked the servant who answered it if Miss Croft 
W'erc at home and disengaged. 

‘ Yes, sir,' said the maid; ‘ she is all alone in the 
parlour.' 

1 ‘ Then be so good as to give her my card, ami 

ask if I may wait upon her.' 

But Mr Broughton followed the . 3 er\'’ant down- 
stairs, and wras ready to avail himself of the per- 
mission given, in a minute. 

The servant thinking it her duty, lighted the gas 
before leaving the room ; but she left it burning 
low, so that the lingering daylight prevailed over 
it. Though the reception-room was but a little 
])arloiir behind a shop, there was an air of refine- 
ment about its appointiiieiit^, an<l the outlook into 
a mere yard was masked by a balcony full of 
blooming and odorous jdanls. The door which ’ 
led into tlie shop remained open, probably for the 
sake of air; but to such a passionate lover of 
music as the visitor was, the siglit of tw’o or three 
pianos and a harp and guitar was rather suggestive 
of delightful ideas than of anything else. 

Alice had risen from her chaii’, and advanced 
with outstretcliCil hand to meet her guest; but .she 
did iKil seem able to find a >vord of gretiting. 

‘Alice!' exclaimed Mr Brougliton, ‘if 1 may 
still call you so, do I seem like one risen from the 
dead r 

‘ () no,' she re])licd ; ‘ 1 never thought you were 
dead.’ But as she spoke there was a faltering of 
her voice which shewed lliat she was agitated. 

By this time both were seated, though a little 
way apart. !Mr Broughton drew his chair nearer, 
and said softly : ‘ Alice, T come to ask you if it is 
too late to mend our broken chain ? ' 

‘But you arc married ; I heard that long ago,’ 
exclaimed Alice with dignity. ‘You have no 
right to allude to the past.’ 

‘ i have been a widower these two years,' was the 
rejoinder. 

The explanations which followed need not be | 
described in detail. 

Letters kept back, false messages, 

The tale so old and dark, 

had separated the lovers ; and when Alice Croft 
believed that she was forsajfcn, a severe illness 
ensued; after her recovery frjni which, it was 
found that her voice was sc^ously impaired. 
Instead of resting it for a time, she was tempted 
by the exigences of her profession to oveistrain it; 
the result being such a deterioration in its quality 
that it was no longer powerful and certain enough 
for the concert-room. Then followed many years 
of arduous labour as a teacher of music ; during 
which time her mother’s death and the death of 
other members of the family reduced Die little 
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circle, till at last her youngest and widowed sister 
Mrs Gray was the only one left. 

Six weeks after the reunion just described, a 
quiet but well-omened wedding took place, in 
which Richard Broughton and Alice Croft were 
the principal actors. Meanwhile, the bridegroom 
and bride elect, living under the same roof, had 
had abundant opportunities of riveting the ‘broken 
chain' to which allusion has been made; whih; 
Dand}', no longer confined to one apartment, now 
ran about the house, as if perpetually engaged in 
taking messages from one person to another. Mr 
and Mrs Woodford, early apprised of all that was 
going on, had made the acquaintance of !Miss Croft 
and her sister, and being fond of children, l)ad 
frequently had the little Grays at their house. Mr 
Woodford even consented to give the bride away, 
and bis two young daughters were the bri<les- 
inaids. But Jis Broughton said, Ins cousin Miiggie 
was always a * trump,' and her Imsband seemed 
worthy of her. 

It was the evening before the wedding. The 
whole familj’- had been visiting the Woodfords, 
and it was evident that little Ally had something 
on her mind to communicate. The young Wood- 
fords as well as their mother constantly called 
Mr Broughton ‘ Cousin Dick,’ and the term had 
evidently stmek the child much. 

‘ What is it, Ally V said Mr Broughton, drawing 
tlie little girl on to his knee. ‘ What is it you are 
wishing to say ? ' 

‘ I should like to call you “ Cousin Dick," like 
those young ladies. May I ? for I love you so 
much.' And as she spoke, Ally raised lier face 
for a kiss, and pne her arms round his neck. 

‘Will not “Uncle Dick" do as well?’ cried 
Broughton, giving the child a warm ling. ‘ Don’t 
you understand that I shall be really Uncle Dick 
to-morrow V 

‘ Oh, how nice ! Uncle Dick, dear Uncle Dick 
—yes, I like that better.' 

— We arc commissioned to add that Dandy 
accompanied the newly married pair on their 
wedding journey. They considered they owed ! 
him so much, that it would not be just to give I 
him the pain of even a temporary separation from 
his master — and mistress. ! 


A TRIP ON LAKE NYAS8A. 

As many of our readers will doubtless recollect, 
Mr E. D. Young, R.N., left this country in May 
1875, with a small party, for the jmrpose of estab- 
lishing the Livingstonia mission, and of placing a 
small steamer on Lake Nyiissii, in the interior of 
Africa ; he and his friends being moved thereto by 
an earnest determination to carry out one ol' the 
dearest wishes of Jhe late Dr Livingstone. Mr 
Young has recei^ly returned home ; and on Feb- 
ruary 2Cth he ^lelivered, before the Royal Geo- 
graphical ^^ocicty, an interesting account of what 
he did and what he saw on the Lake of Storms, 
from which we condense the following brief | 
particulars. 

We join Mr Youtig^and his party at the Kongone 
mouth of the Zambesi, where the sections of the 
little steamer I laid were screwed togellier* ; and 


although an extraordinary flood, early in 1875, had 
altered the course of the rivers since her captain’s 
previous visit, nothing materially impeded her 
passage to the foot of the Shird cataracts. These 
falls extend for some seventy-five miles, and are 
a very formidable obstacle to navigation. In 
the distance named, the waters of Lake Nyassa 
leap down a staircase of rocks and boulders 
for some eighteen hundred feet ; and before the 
travcdler can reach the higher ground, he has 
to traverse a most rugged road. Want of por- 
ters, as a rule, is the most grievous obstacle to 
be overcome ; but thanks to the kindly recollec- 
tion existing among the natives of previous mis- 
sioiKirios, Idr Young experienced no difficulty on 
tliis score ; and in ten days the llala was taken 
to pieces, and her sections, boilers, machinery, and 
stores were (tonveyed to the upper end of the 
cataracts. IVhat, however, is thus told in a few 
brief words, involved very great toil ; and Mr 
Young himself says that the carriage of the steel 
plates, &c., necessitated some of the most tremen- 
dous exet-tion Ik* ever witnessed, \vhich was much 
aggravated by the iulensc heat, in some places 
reacliing one hundred and twenty degrees in the 
shade. Wo may certainly admit witli him, that 
the men who (lid this four days' work for six 
yards of calico each (say one shilling and sixpence), 
tinding their own food too, without a grumble or 
a grow’l, w’ere not to be despised. The w'ork of 
rec'onstrnction w'as soon accomplished, and steam 
was up in a fortnight. 

The little steanier entered Lake Nyassa at 7 
A.M. on the 12th of October 1875. After exam- 
ining seviiral beautiful bays and inlets, which 
did not afford the necessary shelter for the vessel, 
Mr Young's party resolved to settle, at anyrate 
temporarily, at Cape Machiar, wdiithcr, accordingly, 
they transported all their stores. On November 
19th Mr Young set off on a voyage round the lake, 
in the course of whic.h he discovered a large exten- 
sion of its Walters, hitherto unknown. Making his 
way nortlnvards, lie came in sight of the grand 
range ■which towers over ChilowTela ; in places 
the mountains run slujer downi into the lakt?, and 
no bottom could be got at one hundred fatlunns. 
After weathering a furious gale wdiioh raged for 
thirteen liours, the llala xiursued her nortlnvard 
voyage, pa«j-ing the islands of Jjikomo and 
(’hu^amoolo. On liis right, Mr Young reports an 
iron-bound coast stretcdiing evcrywdiere, except- 
ing only wdien some ravine came down to the 
shore. Tn one sj)(»t, there were evident signs 
of a dreadful massacn* having tak(Mi place— tlie 
result of a slave-raid. Mr Young’s account of 
Avhat Ik* saw lien* is eiirious and interesting. 
Hardly any avoo< 1, lu^ says, >vas to be procured, 
in cimsequcnce of lh(! forests being cleared, and 
the only remnant of a large population w^as now 
to he found on rocky patches jutting up from the 
>vater of the lake, and on singular ‘ pile villages.' 
It w’^as found that the poor creatures had con- 
veyed earth in their canoes to these rocks, and 
wherever a crevice afforded a hold, there would 
a little patch of cassava or com appear, grown 
with infinite labour. 

'I’ho jilatform villages reached by Mr Young 
were exceedingly interesting ; for the most part 
they are built three or four hundred yards from 
the shore, and in from eight to twelve feet of water. 
Poles are driven dow'u in rows, and on the top of 
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II them a wooden platform is constructed, forming 
the foundation or floor of the village. To give 
some idea of the extent of these, it may be men- 
tioned that one of them consisted of about one 
hundred huts. With an abundance of fish round 
them, the islanders hold their own against starva- 
tion. Shortly after leaving these strange villages, 
Mr Young met with some scenery, the description 
of which is worth quoting. ‘We were now abreast,* 
he says, ‘of some mountains that amongst the 
parallel ranges which virtually make a mountain- 
basin of Lake Nyassa, exceed them all in stupen- 
dous grandeur. In no part of the world have I 
seen anything to equal their peculiar magnificence. 
With peaks apparently from ten to twelve thousand 
feet high, they run perpendicularly down into the 
lake. The rain was pouring upon them, and 
numberless waterfalls hung like threads of wdiite 
floss-silk from crevices which ran out upon their 
sides far. up among the clouds. Baffled by the 
raids of the Ma Viti in i866, Livingstone could 
not induce his men to go with him to the north 
end of Nyassa, and thus he mis.sed seeing that 
which would have struck him as the most beauti- 
ful feature of “his old home,'* as he called the lake. 
TJiere was but one name to give to these moun- 
tains. At its northern end they stand like portals 
to the lake, faced by the opposite mountains ; and 
as future travellers look upon the, “ Livingstone 
Kange,** it may aid them to remember the man 
who during his life, more than any other, added 
to our knowledge of the hitherto unknown bejiuties 
of the earth.* 

A violent storm, more like wlsat might be 
€Xpected on llie Atlantic than on an inland sea, 
prevented Mr Young from doing much in the way 
of exploring the unknown region at the end of the 
lake ; but lie saw there what lui believed to be the 
mouth of a wide river ; and this opinion was con- 
firmed by what he learned from the natives when 
he next landed after the storm referred to. They 
■averred that a lUvcr Rovuma or Riionia flows out 
at the extreme north ; and he inclines to believe 
this to be the case for the following reasons : In 
the first place, Dr Livingstone heard the same story 
twenty years ago, when he discovered the lake, 
and in quite a different quarter. It will be re- 
membered by many how sanguine he was that the 
Rovuma River, which debouches on the cast coiist, 
w*as identical with the Nyassa River, and that it 
would prove to be n second outlet. It may yet 
prove to be so ; but the discovery can he of little 
use, for the Rovuma ceases to be navigable a short 
distance from the coast. The second reason for 
believing the native report is, that in the stormy 
time, when Mr Young was there, it was vciy easy | 
to see where rivers ran into the lake. A long 
current of muddy water would trail out on the 
dark-blue surface ; in this case, liowever, there 
was nothing of the kind ; and it is consequently 
tolerably clear that no inflow exists. 

Cruising southwards along tlie western shore of 
the lake, Mr Young obseiwed, instead of the iron- 
bound coast on the opposite side, exquisite park- 
like glades between the mountains and the water’s 
iidge ; the herds of game merely looked up as the 
steamer passed, just as sheep raise their heads to 
gaze at a train, and then went on browsing. In 
one place a remarkable detached perpendicular 
rock stands four thousand feet high. The top 
is flat, and the sides give it the appearance of a 


pyramid from which a large slice of the top has 
been removed in order to place in position a per- 
fectly square block of a greenish colour. Beneath 


lecciy square oiocfe ot a grecnisJi colour, jjeneain 
this singular summit there is a deep horizontal 
band of white stone or quartz, succeeded by 
another of clay apparently; and then comes one 
of intense black, possibly coal, for this mineral is 
known to all the natives. 

Mr Young*8 story of his cruise furnishes undeni- 
able evidence of the justness of the name Dr 
Livingstone gave to Nyassa, namely the Lake of 
Storms, for he lias constantly to record meeting 
with them — one more terrible than the other. The 
last he mentions must have been fearfully and 
awfully grand in its wildness. ‘ At one time,* he 
says, ‘in the middle of a thunder-storm of great 
fury, no fewer than twelve waterspouts appeared 
around us, and we had literally to steer hither and 
thither to avoid them, for had one overtaken us, it 
would have sent us to the bottom without a doubt.* 

Such are the salient features in Mr Young’s brief 
account of the first trip made by a steamer on the 
stormy bosom of Lake Nyassa. IL did not come 
within the scope of liis paper to describe the daily 
life of the missionary party at Cape Maclear, the 
insight they got into the native lile, the intrigues 
of tiie slave-traders, nor the marvellous effect which 
the presence of Europeans produced on all sides, 
more especially in attracting to them from the four 
wunds the R(*attered remnants of villages swept 
iiwuy by slave-raids ; but it wdll be interesting to 
our readers to state in conclusion, that he hopes to 
preserve these details for the public in another 
Jbrm, whioJi we feel sure will meet with the 
welcome it cannot fail to deserve, as the record of 
the establishment of the first British colony on 
Lake Nyassa. 


CURIOUS PICK-UPS. 

Thk pick-ups, the findings, from underground or 
under-sea, or in hidden places above ground, 
comprise a strange medley of the odd and the 
choice, appealing to the tastes or tlie pockets of 
persons filling widely diverse positions in society. 

The drains and sewers, for instance : can a 
more lowly and uncomfortable treasure-house than 
these be found ? Rat-killing by dogs, in an in- 
closed space surrounded by the roughest of roughs, 
is a savage exhibition unfortunately not yet quite 
died out from amongst u.?. The exhibiters pur- 
chase the live rats at so much per dozen from 
men who grope along the filthy sewers in search 
of them ; and in Paris especially, dead rats are 
brought up from the same unseemly regions, and 
placed in the hands of skinners and tanners, who 
manage to get out of them strong and good-looking 
pieces of leather suitable forithe manufacture of 
gloves. The great changes niafisf in recent years 
in London by the extensi .’e Main Drainage Works 
have deprived the sewer-grubbers of much of th6ir 
chance ; but in the old sewers the pick-ups Were 
often strange enough. Dead infants, a dead seal, 
cats and dogs both alive and dead, spoons, tobacco- 
boxes, children’s playthings, bad half-crowns and 
shillings, sets of false teeth, washing-bowls, mops, 
human heads and limbs which had bedn thus 
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disposed of by body-snatchers or by anatomical marked, among other instances, by the finding of 
and medical students — ^all were met with by the nearly seven thousand small gold and silver coins 
sewer-flushers. One party of these strangely at Highbury, near London ; eighty guineas con- 


employed men came on a certain occasion to a 
spot where the brickwork between the sewer and a 
beer-cellar had broken through. What did they 
do ? They helped themselves. 

On a former occasion, we presented a few illus- 
trations of the curious operation of the law con- 
cerning TreasurC'trove, the rights and the wrongs 


coaled in the wall of an old house at East Parley^ 
near Christchurch, Hants ; and two hundred and 
sixty old silver coins in a house at Lichfield. In 
other years there were nine hundred silver coins 
found at Cumberford in Staffordsliire ; and eleven 
rose nobles found in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. These several instances of treasure-trove 
were settled in various ways. Some of the find- 


n V. .-i-i wciv* scLificu 111 vaiujua ways, ouiuc ui me nua- 

of ownership connected with property picked ini . . j i Vi ^ i* 1 

r i* _ 11 1 1 1 mgs were returned by the Grown to the finders ; 

from the ground or from a small depth below the ^ n * lu u --l- u nr • 

r A .1 1 -1 1 1 ^ some were sold to the British Museum, in a 

surface. Among the examples cited was one relat- , , , . • xi V 1 , 

ing to the finding of treasure near Staniuore in '““‘"f “ honorarium m the finder’s 

Middlesex, and another connected with the locality some were pre^m ted to museums, and 

r nr n • c T * x » ‘ . llic Tiionoy vulue givcn to the finders ; some arc 

of Mountfiald m Sussex. Let us present a few 1 . • 1 i ,1 ri . « x- • * . 

.... r • -1 • 1 ■ ^ a retained by the Crown, as antniuanan curiosities : 

jottings of similar pick-ups in more recent years. ’ , , „„ J 


. ,1 • • j- ■ j while one has been handed over to the descendants 

A labourer, digging a dram in a tarm on the former owner 

estate of the late Lord Palmerston, found a golden f i 1 

. . . X -D -i- 1 11 lx Seven or eight years ago two labouring men 

torque or torsuc, an ancient British necklace. It ^ , • x n i ■ -i • i xl n 

^ X • o xl X Xl • ■ 1 X i- found a very ancient gold chain, which they sold 

was ascertained that the original grant ol the . j 1 i i xu 1 i xx xi ^ xi. 

00 til 11 /lonuir wnn L-nr^w rho vnliin linftiir tlmn 


estate gave to the grantee, as lord ot the manor, i 1 .1 1 i i i r j 1 n • xi • 

• vx® x 11 X . X X r 1 xl • xl unlucky-lucky men fared badly m this 

a nght to all treasure-trove found therein ; the . . xi x xu • i / n- 

.. xiTiii- 1- i/i. instiuice, seeing that they were punished for selling 

veteran statesman established ms claim, but took'^i ,, -n x • • x xi xi -x- 

Xl. X xl- £ J 1 n X II A 1 tbe ‘ find ’ without giving notice to the authorities 

care that the finder should not. go unrewarded. Ai xi i i v r x* 1 x vi i 

, , TT 1 • rr . i — rather hard lines lor rustics, who arc not likely 

ploughman, workmg near ITomdean ,n Hant«, 1 treasuro-trove 

found more than a hundred old bi vor coins m an ; j,, ^^^thcr case a poor man found a pair of ancient 
earthen jar under the surface of the gi'ound ; the Irish .silver bracelets ; he sold them as old silver 
lord of the manor gave to tlie finder the inlrinsic to a feilvcrsmitli, wJio melted them down at once 
value of the coins as mere silver, and then Lad — to the great regnjt of an antiquary, who would 
to fight a battle with the Crown as to ivlio ought have given inncli more than their intrinsic value 
to possess the coins themselves. One find near for such relies of former days. During the multi- 
Highgate was very remarkable, on account of iarious diggings which have been going on for 

the strange manner in which the veritable owner 1 Cannon Street and its 

J T t 11- ! neighbourhood lor the formation of new streets 

made his appearance. Labourers, grubbing up a : construction of large commercial buildings, 

tree in a fi^d, found two jars containing nearly | iv-orkmeii lighted upon twenty-nine guineas and 
four hundred sovereigns ; they divided the money 1 twenty shillings nearly two centuries old; the men 
amongst themselves, and were then taken aback got into trouble because they did not voluntarily 
by the lord of the manor claiming it. Before give them uj). On one occasion when the fusty 
' this claim could be investigated, a tradesman came ^^nd musty contents of a rag-dealer*s heap were 
forward and stated that one night, under a tern- overhauled, somewhere in the neighbour- 

poraiy deludon, he had gone out and buried » diamond ring was e.spicd. 

the money; when lie awoke, and for some time ^ PT® ’V v 

rx 1 X-- J • • * II X Xl , woman engaged in sorting the rags claimed it 

^rwards he toed in vain to recollect the locality j^ecause she? had found it ; the rag-dealer disputed 
he had selected, and ofnly obtained a clue wlien lier claim ; a pawnbroker who said he had ad- 
he heard a rumour of the finding of four hundred | vanced money on the ring insisted on his prior 
sovereigns. He was able to bring forward suffi- j right ; a dealer in old clothes who had sold a 
j cient evidence in support of his singular story ; i garment for that money, and one or two other 
I and his claim was admitted. j pt^rsons of somewhat doubtlul antecedents — all 


to a dealer who knew the value better than they 


I the ‘ find ’ without giving notice to the authorities 
j — rather Lard lines for rustics, who arc not likely 
to know’ much about the law of treasure- trove. 


On different occasions in 1864 the Crown put ^ ®®'P® ®F 

in claims for treasure-trove-a gold coin found ‘-thpL the diamond nng ought to be considered 
, T n 1 • T> 1 ■ i 1 ’ • x X theirs. Whether the crown waived its claim, we 

f*t. I inrirr f rmnilnn in Kiif.IrmcTnon^alsifr. . vf X.arrv .... . . .. ' 


at Long Crenilon in Buckinghamshire ; sixty- tw’o 
gold coins found in an earthen jar in a field at 
Stockerston, Lcice^ftrsliire ; no less tlian six thou- 

on-nrl ntl*...-. .. Xl... x* _ .X’ TT . TTT 


are not certain ; but a magistrate eventually gave 
a decision in favour of the rag-sorter. 

Bank-notes, as well as coins, jewellery, and 

.1 ... Xl._ • x--l_ 


sand silver penrfbs of the time of Heiiiy III. articles in the precious metals, Bometimis make 
found at Eccles near Manchester; and seven their appearance among the findings. A bundle 
hundred and sixty silver coins earthed up near picked up outside the 

Newark. The next following year gave the Crown uf a retail shop : the finder claimed them 

a claim to a hundred and eiirhty silver coins of shopkeeper 

the reigns of Mary, Elizateth, James I, and ^ 

PhftTlpfl T fniiTiri xl l x . ’ , , “otes had been dropped. The real owner, 

cross and chain broimbt r wlioever he may have been, did not come forward, 

Tn cinfT It T? Castle Bailey, and the law decided in favour of the finder. But 

Clare, in o . IJie years ISGG and J 867 were a much more remarkable case occurred two ot 
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three years ago. A packet containing no less than 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of bank-notes was 
picked up from the pavement in one of the busy 
streets near the Bank of England ; ten notes of one 
thousand pounds each. A young City clerk picked 
up and pocketed the treasure. A friend advised 
liim, on consultation, to keep the notes until the 
following day, when a handsome reward would 
possibly be olfered by the luckless person who 
had inadvertently dropped the notes. A firm of 
solicitors, in the names of the real owners, speedily 
offered one hundred pounds to the finder. The 
judicious friend overshot the mark here ; he stipu- 
lated that he should have nearly half the sum of 
one hundred pounds as his revrard for the advice 
given ; and at the same time coaxed sixty jumiids 
out of the owners by a fabricated story concerning 
himself, the linder, and the linding. A sherilf 
court had to decide the matter, and ordered the 
‘ friend * tp return part, at unyrate, of the money 
ho had received. 

A queer story has lately found its way into the 
newspapers, not exactly touching on the discovery 
of treasure, but on a concealment which might 
possibly lead to discovery if this or that were to 
occur. One Adolfo de Garcilano (so runs the 
story), a prisoner in Madrid, and lately a colonel 
in the Carlist army, was instructed by Don Carlos 
to take six million pesetas (about one franc each) 
in Phiglish securities and Spanish notes to London, 
inclosed in an iron box. This treasure be was to 
bury ill the earth in a particular locality, make a 
sketch of the exact spot, and return to Spain, lie 
was next captured by the Alfonsists, thrust into 
prison, and told that he would not be set free 
exciq^t on the payment of a large sum of rnoiioy 
by way of ransom. Tliereupoii he wrote to some 
one ill England or Scotland, asking for the trans- 
mission of a sufficient sum of money ; this done, 
the secret of the buried treasure Avouhl be com- 
municated to tlie liberal ransomer, wdio was to 
retain one-tliird of it as a grateful reward. If 
there had been only one such letter, some pers(3ii 
might possibly liave been victimised ; but there 
were more than one, to different quarters, each 
requesting the money to he sent to a third party 
at an address named. We may liereby form ii 
tolerably true estimate of Don Adolfo de Garcilano. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting recent dis- 
coveries of small but valuable works in the precious 
metals are those due to Dr Schliemann. Archae- 
ologists have long recognised the probability that 
buried beneath some of the ancient cities of the 
world, there are not only architectural and sculp- 
tured fragments of much historical importance still 
remaining to be discovered, but also Jewels and 
other treasures which have not seen the light for 
decades of centuries. Nineveh, Babylon, Jeru- 
salem, the more ancient parts of Rome, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Egypt, Cyprus, the site of the 
famous Troy, and those of the once important 
cities oh Asia Minor — all may perchance have 
something to shew which the present age would 
be prepared to welcome and appreciate. Concern- 
ing Jerusalem, a conjecture has been brought for- 
ward of a remarkable kind. After the rebuilding 
of the second Temple, there were five occasions 
on which precious metals, treasures, and artistic 
ornaments might have been concealed by the 

S riests or servitors of the sacred edifice — namely, 
uring the abstraction and sale of the temple 


furniture by the apostate high-priest Menelaus; 
at the plunder and defilement of the Temple by 
Antiochus Ei>iplianes ; during the plunder by 
Crassus ; during that by Sabinus ; and at the total 
destruction by the Romans. On one or more of 
these occasions, supposing the Jewish priests and 
servitors should have placed valuables in the 
Temple, the place of concealment may not have 
been made known to others, and the secret may 
have been carried with the priests to the grave. 
Various facts have been adduced in support of this 
surmise, sufficient to whet the curiosity of men 
who vrould value such treasures, not for their 
intrinsic w'orth as precious metids or precious 
stones, hut for their historical and ecclesiastical 
connection with momentous events nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

Dr Schlieinaim, whose name we have just, 
mentioned, when making researches among mounds 
and heaps of rubbish at or near the supposed site 
of Troy in Asia Minor, has lighted, upon the 
foundations of cities which he supposes to have 
been more ancient even than the Iliad. 

But the discoveries more immediately connected 
with our present subject are those which Dr 
Schliemann has since made in Greece. With the 
permission of the king he made excavations near 
Mycenae, on the site of what is believed to be one 
of the most ancient cities in that classic land — far 
more ancient than the renowned Athena. In 
treasuries and tombs, wliich bad not seen the light 
for an untold number of centuries, he has disin- 
terred beautifully painted vases, whole or in frag- 
ments ; terra-cotta statuettes and busts of Juno, 
horses’ heads, lions, rams, elephants ; knives and 
keys of iron and bronze ; fragments of lyres, 
flutes, and crystal vases. But most striking of all 
is the large quantity of gold vessels and ornaments, 
undoubtedly of precious metal, and in many 
instances artistically wrought. Sceptres, bracelets, 
girdles, necklaces, rings, vases, caps, &c. in plenty. 
One of the Doctor’s greatest triumphs was the 
unearthing of two vases of solid gold, fourteen 
centimetres (about six inches) high, richly orna- 
mented. Many of these relics, os well as many 
inscriptions and bas-reliefs on extremely ancient 
blocks of masonry, have excited the curiosity of 
classical archieologisU in a high degree. Their 
thoughts go back to the epics and dramas which 
treat of Agamemnon king of Mycenso ; of the 
expetlitioii to Troy ; of Clytemnestra, Electra, 
^'Egisthus, Orestes ; of the stories of some of the 
Greek plays by Eurijiides, Sophocles, and .^s- 
cliylus. They think of these perst)iiagcs and these 
events ; and they lean strongly to the belief that 
the disinterred ancient city near Mycenae, and some 
of the treasures brought to light by Dr Schliemann, 
may be veritable tokens of the days of Agamemnon. 
Some of the articles found were in triangular cells, 
which he thinks may have been treasuries or 
dci)ositories for treasure an^ jaluablos. But his | 
principal * finds ’ of wrought goliycTe in chambers 
which were probably the tombs ^ Agamemnon, 
Cassandra, and Eurymedon. The vases, the enp^ 
the diadems, the signet rings, were mostly found 
in these tombs (if tombs they were) ; as, likewise 
were the bones of a man and a woman covered 
with ornaments of pure gold. In short, the 
discoveries have been of a most unusual, interest- 
ing, and valuable kind, well calculated to attract 
the attention of the learned in Europe, whether* 
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learned in classical history or in artistic archao- 
olo<?y. 

Of discovering or recovering of treasures lying 
beneath the waves of the ocean, we do not intend 
to treat here. The reader will find some curious 
notices on the subject in the article already 
referred to; also in ‘Submarine Treasure Ven- 
tures ' (May 1, 1869) ; and in ‘ The Story of La 
Lutine ’ (July 8, 1876). 


RUSTY IRON. 

If no difficulty, as yet unforeseen, bars the way, 
Mr BarfTs plan for rendering iron impenetrable b 3 ’’ 
' rust promises to be of the highest practical import- 
ance. Iron is by far the most useful of metals, but 
it has an unfortunate propensity when exposed to 
water or moist air for attracting oxygen, and this 
oxygen eafts into its substance, and forms the 
familiar compound known as rust. The conse- 
quence is that iron when exposed to the air, 
especially in so damp a climate as ours, hos to be 
coated with paint, varnish, or tin. But even this 
coating does not afford entire protection ; the 
slightest flaw in the armour lets in the enemy 
oxygen, who often docs his work all the more 
surmy because concealed from view. A vessel 
made of iron and coated with some other substance, 
may look sound to the eye, and yet be a mere 
mass of crumbling rust. Mr Barlf’s remedy for 
this state of things seems to be. after the doctrine 
of the homcEopathists, that like is cured by like. If 
a small degree of moisture affects iron with two 
distinct species of oxide or rust, what will exixxure 
to a very excessive degree of moisture do I Well, it 
appears that if iron is placed in a hot chamber and 
exposed to the action of superheated steam, a new 
kind of oxide, called the magnetic or black oxide, 
forms on its surface. Not only does tliis benevolent 
I species of black rust refuse to penetrate any further 
I into the metal, but it forms an impervious coating 
I against all other influences ; and articles thus 
I prepared have been exposed out of doors for weeks 
this winter without a particle of rust appear! tig on 
them. If careful experiments shew that iron is 
lessened neitlier in strength nor in durability by 
this process, its use will be greatly increased, as 
for several purposes it will take the place of other 
and more costly inetaLs.— T?ie Graphic. 


ON A PET DOVE KILLED BY A DOG. 

A GAELIC ELEGY. 

The following touching verses (as nearly as possible a 
literal translation from the Gaelic) appeared in the A^cots- 
man of May 17, and were accomjiaiiicd by a note, which 
wo have abridged, from the translator Mr Alexander 
Stewart of Nether Lochaber. Be says: ‘1 beg to send 

? ou a translation of a Gaelic Elegy by Alastair Mac- 
>onald the colebrcited Ardnamurchan bard, on a pet dove 
of Ilia that was killeij^by a terrier dog. It is, in my judg- 
ment, a compositi^i' of singular tenderness, pathos, and 
beauty. Its qua^*^ conceits and abrupt transitions, which 
the reader cannot fail to notice, though they may 
»eom odd and out of placo at first siglit, form, in my 
ertimation, no small part of its merit. My traiLslation is 
about as literal m I could well make it, and I have 
^deavourod to imitate, with what success let others 
the manner and measure, tho rhyme and rhythm 
m the original Tho pet dove was a female, and at the 
tame of Imr death had under her care, as the poet fails 
. fP exquisite touch of tenderness in 

coie fourth line, the dove’s usual brood of downy twins. 


The reference in the poem to the bird’s habitat in a wild 
state shows that it was of the species known as the 
blue or rock pigeon, thousands of which inhabit the 
vast oaves and precipitous crags of Ardnamurchan and 
Moidart.' 

Mournful my tale to tell, 

Though others hoed not my sigh ; 

My gentle, my beautiful pet dove dead— 

Must the callow twins too die ? 

Alas, for the death of tlie gentlest dove 
That ever in woodland coo’d, ’ 

Killed by a dog whose properer foe 
Were the otter that fights, and dies so slow 
lu his caimy solitude. 

Of all the birds that cleave the air. 

Buoyant on rjipid wing, 

I mourn tlice most, my pet dove fair, 

Dear, darling thing ! 

Noah loved thee, dove, full well, 

When a guilty world was drowned ; 

With thy message of peace thou cam’st to tell 
Of solid ground ; 

He knew tby tnitli as the waters fell 
Slowly around. 

The raven and dove good Noah sent 
Far over the heaving flood ; 

Tlie raven wist not the way he went, 

Nor back returned, for his strength was spent 
In the watery solitude ; 

But cleaving the air with rapid wing, 

The dove returned, and back did bring 
llis tale of the flood subducfl. 

At first she found no spot whereon , 

To rest her from weary flight ; 

And onward she flew, and on, and on, 

Till now at lenglli she gazed upon 
The mountain to]>s in sight ; 

And the dove rotiirne<l with her letter — a leaf 
(Of mickle meaning, 1 trow, though brief), 

Which Noah read with delight. 

Not easy to rob thy nest, thou dove, 

By cunning or strength of men ; 

On a shelf of the beetling cnig above 
Was lliy castle of strength, thy home of love, 

Who dare come near thee then ? 

Harmless and gentle ever wort thou. 

Dear, darling dove ! 

In the ear of thy male with a coo and a bow 
Still whispering love ! 

Not in silver or gold didst thou delight, 

Nor of luxuries ever didst dream ; 

Pulse and corn was thy sober bite — 

Thy drink w’as the purling stream ! 

Never, dear dove, didst need to buy 
Linen or silk attire ; 

Nor braided cloth, nor raiment fine 
Didst thou require. 

Thy coat, dressed neat with thy own sweet bill, 

Wjis of feathers bright green and blue, 

And closely fitting, impervious still 
To rain or dew ! 

No creed or paternoster thou 

Didst sing or say ; * 

And yet thy soul is in bliss, I trow, 

Be ’t whore it may 1 
That now withouten coffin or shroud 
In thy little grave thou dost lie, 

Makes me not sad ; but oh, I am wae 
At the sad death thoii didst die. 
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A ‘VILLAflE HOME.* 
IxDUSTntAL schools, ill which poor children, the 
waifs of the streets, are fed, lodged, and taught 
some useful employment, have beem in existence 
for more than thirty j^ears, and are on all hands 
acknowledged to have been successful as a means 
of preventing — or lessening the amount of — ^^juve- 
nile crime and vagrancy. The weak point in the 
organisation of these scliools is that th(‘y rely for 
support on the voluntary contributions of lamcvo- 
Icnt individuals, instead of forming part of the 
poor-law system, and being thereby maintained 
by the wliole taxable comniunity. Some will 
think there is a more serious drawback in their 
constitution, lly whatever name these schools 
aril known, they are in elfect asylums for the 
grouping of children to the number of several 
hundreds in a large cslablishmont ; and so far 
are a repetition of the old si»ecies of lios2)ilaIs, 
which arc now generally condemned. On a late 
occasion we brought under the notice of our 
readers a method of hoarding-out pauper children 
among the families of rural hiboureis and small 
tradesmen in country towns, wliicli has proved 
eminently successful wh(*rever it lijis been tried 
ill Scotland. As this method of hoard ing-ont is 
under the administration ol‘ ]\arochial boards rely- 
iqg on rates, it has, with other merits, that of 
not specially taxing the benevolence of particular 
individuals. 

What w'e jieculiarly admired in the boarding- 
out system was its cojiservation of the family- 
home as a means of juvenile nurture and intellec- 
tual and moral culture. W e now propose to give 
[ some account of a family-home system which has 
been csl^iblislicd in England. It differs materially 
from that prevalent in Scotland, and further 
labours under the objection of being a voluntary 
charity similar to that of the Industrial schools. 
Though not quite to our mind, it is much better 
than nothing, and we bespeak for it the kindly 
attention of the public. 

This English ‘Village Home ' system originated 
in the efforts of Dr Bernardo, who began with a 


‘ Home’ for Arab and gutter boys in London. No 
sooner was this IToinc in operation than he set 
about founding a similar establishment for girls, 
in which good work lie was ably assisted by his 
w'ife. ‘The Village Home’ at Ilford in Essex, 
for orphan, neglected, and destitute girls is the 
result. 

Little girls up to the age of eleven or twelve 
are rescued weekly from misery and danger and 
placed under the care of a Motlier. Even babies 
of only twelve and fifteen months arc admitted, 
in ca-'ses where the detective, employed by Dr 
Bernardo to find out wretched and abandoned 
children, learns that the child will be brought up 
by a ‘tramp’ to a life of infamy. Before a girl 
thus rescued is permitted to join the family of 
which she is to become a ;^iember, she is care- 
fully lended for several weeks in a Home in 
London, in order that her freedom from disease 
ainl her 2>uiftoiial cleanliness may be secure ; after 
which hlic is sciit down to Ilford, and becomes at 
once a member of a famiUj, with a dozen other 
girls of varying ages for playmates and sisters. 
The Mothei' gives lier iu kiss, and tells her to he a 
good girl, and they will all love her dearly; and 
in a few days the forlorn little one is transformed 
into something human and child-like. In order 
to become acciuaiiited with the internal organisa- 
tion of this ‘Home’ training of large numbers of 
destitute children gathered together from all ports 
of London, wc recently visited Dr Bernardo’s ‘ Vil- 
lage Home’ at Ilford, the third and most recently 
founded establishment of the kind. Thither we 
rcjiair, and find tliat the pretty red cottages 
wliicli compose the Village form an oblong 
square, ’which surrounds large open space of 
ground, intended hereafter ’ to-^nclose a piece of 
grass of sufficient size for the gazing of a few 
sheep. A i)icturesque gateway admits the visitor 
to tlie governor’s house, which is built in the 
same style as the cottages. We were met at the 
entrance by the governor. 

‘ The children are all in school now,’ said he ; 
‘what do you say to going there first, and then 
you will see them all together V 
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During a walk of some five or six minutes, past number ; four for the little family, and one small 
I a dozen cottages and through two or three turn- one for the Mother, 
stile gates, we met on our road half-a-dozen From half-past twelve to one is dinner-hour, so 
happy-faced little children minding babies younger we arrived just in time to see the meal served, 
than themselves. The school -rooms occupy a long Each cottage is presided over by a woman carefully 
detached building. "We entered one, a large cheer- selected for the post she has to fill, capable of both 
ful room furnished with desks and forms, and firmness and gentleness, of an affectionate disposi- 
hung with maps, pictures of animals, and illus- tion, and accustomed to manage children. She is 
trated texts of Scripture and homely proverbs. called Mother by the little ones under her care ; 

The girls regarded us with bright cheerful her wdll is law ; all in her cottage obey it ; or if not, 
curiosity. There was no stolid imlilferencc or are treated as naughty children w'ould be in homes 
sullen discontent expressed in any of their faces, of their own. The various arrangements of the 
They stood up as the governor took off his hat, household are made clear to each inmate, and the 
and each one dropped us a quick little courtesy and conscientious canying out of them is inculcated on 
smiled pleasantl}’ as we passed by her desk. The cadi member of the family for the comfort and 
ages of the children in this room varied from well-being of all. The cottages are large enough 
perhaps teh to fourteen or fifteen ; and w’e observed to hold twenty girls, five in each bedroom; but 
that their hair was not cropped, that it w’as braided wIkui we were there, none of the cottages contained 
close to the head, according to the fancy of the more than firtecii or si.>:tecn. 
owner, where it was long; and that those who had The rooms in which the girls sleep arc plain and 
it short wore either a round comb or j)iece of dark homelike. Small iron bedsteads painted green, 
ribbon to keep it from falling over their eyes. and covered with a counterpane bearing the name 

On our remarking to the governor that this in of the Village, woven in the centre, occupy the 
itself w'as a great improvement on the usual habit corners ; a washing-stand with basin and jug and 
of keeping the hair cropped, he rci)lie(l : ‘ We do soap-dish of simple ware, is jilaced on one side, to 
all we can to develop nice womanly habits in Ibe enable the girls to learn to use and lift such break- 
older girls, so we make it a rule nccer to cut their able articles without fear or awkwardness ; combs 
hair, so long as they keep it clean and tidy; and and brushes are kept in a drawer, and a square 
we find the plan succeeds very well, each girl looking-glass hangs on the wall, that there may 
knowing the penalty she will have to pay for not be any excuse for untidy appearance, 
slovenliness in this resjiect; and as you sec for Xothiug is done in the Home by forced routine, 
yourself, they take care to keep their locks.' The The older girls take it in turn to help to cook the 
girls arc not dressed in uniform, wliich we con- dinner, to lay the cloth, to keep the house in 
eider to be advantageous. order, aii<l to ijnita!e Mother in everything she 

A pleasant-faced schoolmistress presided over does. Each small domestic duty is performed over 
this room. The hours perhaps are a little longer and over again, till each child learns to be quite an 
than is absolutely necessary; but still, although adt'pt at cooking potatoes, or cleaning out a room, 
morning lessons were just over, we .searched in vain or washing and dressing a younger one ; and takes 
for one over- tired listless face. All the children a pride in her work, so as to be able to do it as 
looked happy and bright and clean, and most of well as Mother, The child is daily and hourly accus- 
them were so healthy in appearance that it was a tomed to perfonn small services for the household, 
real pleasure to watch them eagerly putting away to keep down her temper, to give symj>athy and 
their slates preparatory to scampering back to willing aid to those who have not been so long in 
their various homes. the Horne as herself, ami to do all she can to help 

The school-room education is sound and practical, Mother; hence, when she enters service, she lias 
and suited to the position the girls will occupy on already learnt in her Home to do thoroughly all 
leaving the Village. the commonplace duties which are likely to fall to 

An animated scene met our view as we turned her lot as a servant. In these Homes every girl 
into the square around which stand the various has a motive for which to work ; she is taught 
Homes. About a hundred girls, from fourteen to love truth, to be gentle and modest, and to 
years old down to babies only just able to toddle, give and accept the affection to which all have an 
were laughing and chatting merrily as they hurried equal right from Mother down to the youngest 
along the broad pathway, and gathered in clusters in the liou.se. Family’’ interest is encouraged in 
in front of each cottage, glancing shyly at the every cottage ; the girls are taught to regard each 
visitors walking , behind ere they disappeared in- other as adopted sisters ; individuality of character 
doors like bees'i’cturning to their liives. is carefully studied by the head of the household, 

We entered the first Home ; and as they are and as far as lies in her power, is trained into use- 
all alike in form and arrangement, a description of fulness for the benefit of the whole community, 
one will suffice for all. They are of red brick, Every day, in each household one or two stay 
detached, and of Gothic style, containing day-room from school for an hour or so, in order to learn 
jutchen, scullery, and ][>antry on the ground-floor, the art of cooking the simple dinner partaken by 
Itosidcs a tiny private sitting-room for the Mother, their sisters when they come home. The table is 
• The sleeping apartments are up-stairs, five in carefully laid ; every article in the kitchen is 
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Bcrupulously cleaned ; the rice, if it bo rice-day, 
duly weighed, washed, boiled, and constantly 
watched by the eager pair of eyes whoso duty it is 
to see that it does not burn ; and then, when all, 
with clean hands and faces, are seated round the 
table, the little cook of the day has to carry the 
plates full of rice to Mother, to add the treacle or 
sugar allowed, according to the wish of each child. 

The furniture of the cottage throughout is solid 
and plain, and of a kind that can be kept clean by 
scrubbing. The children amuse themselves in the 
room in which they dine ; at one end of which 
are shelves divided into pigeon-holes, in which 
each girl may keep her work and small treasures. 

■ These pigeon-holes are left unclosed, to teach the 
children to resist the temptation of touching a 
sister’s things without leave. In this room they 
play, work, mend their clothes, darn their stockings, 
find talk lo Mother, who .sits w-ith them for the 
greater part of the evening. She has her own 
private parlour at the side, from whence she can 
command a view of the kitchen and scullery and 
see that all goes on well there ; and at tlie same 
time she can hear, without hcdTig seen, the con- 
versation that takes place between her children 
and any relative who is permitted to visit them ; 
an arrangement which often avoids harm from 
injudicious iullucncc. 

One of the special duties of the Mother is to 
inculcate habits of domestic comfort in a home on 
a small scale, and so to cultivate the powers of 
contrivance of each girl as to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of household pleasure for all. 

Each girl’s clothes are kept on a shelf in a press ; 
the elder ones superintend iiioiidiTig operations, and 
the tidiness of the younger ones. I’Jiere is no num- 
ber marked on their things, not even on the shoes 
and boots, which are kept beautifully clean and 
ready for use in a recess at the foot of the press. 

Everything about the cottage boars the stamx> 
of ordinary home-life ; nothing is inslitulionised. 
Every natural social feeling is fostered and de- 
veloped in this Home life, so that wdien the time 
arrives for a girl to go into service, she carries with 
her into her new home not only a practical know- 
ledge of the duties expected of her, which lits her 
to hold her own among her fellow-servants, but 
the firm conviction that she has only to do well 
to get on ; added to which she wears in her heart 
the very best preservative against doing badly, tlie 
talisman of the love and aifection of the family 
amongst whom she has been reared. 

Each cottage is called at Ilford after the name 
of a flower — Ilawthoni, Rose, Forget-me-not, 
Sweetbrier, and so on ; and as far as jxissible the 
hats and^ cloalcs for Sunday and holiLlay-wear 
are identified, each with its Homo ; so that the 
groups belonging to tho various CJottagcs may be 
distinguished in church by the differing colour of 
the bat or style of the cape. 

A large laundry is attached to the cottages. 
Here the girls learn laundry-work, from the clean 
washing and ironing of a coarse towel to the care- 
ful goffering and ironing of a lady’s ruffle or a 
gentleman’s shirt. They all take their turn in 
every department of the work, not doing a set 
piece and then leaving it because the task is done, 
but taking an interest in the part assigned to them, 
and each one vying with the other in quickness 


and thoroughness. The pride with which they 
exhibited their ironing shewed plainly that it was 
I no forced task, but a labour of genuine pleasuie. 

I Bright pleasaut-spoken women superintend this 
I part of the Home, inculcating that ‘ever3rthing 
I that is worth doing at all is worth doing well,' 
and seeing that nothing is left till it is finished. 
Although it was the dinner-hour, several of the 
girls were still busy at the tables. 

‘ It won’t take you five minutes to finish that 
shirt, Lucy,’ we heard one of the women say to a 
rosy-cheeked girl ; ‘ and it would be a pity to leave 
it ; the starch will get so dry.’ Tjie girl answered 
with a smihi, and went on ironing cheerfully,, 
quite as anxious that her work should look nice* 
as the Mother was for her. Such training as this 
cannot fail in its desired effect ; and girls taught 
thus early to take an interest in the labour of their 
hands, cannot fail to do honour to the Home they 
have been reared in, and the kind Mother, whose 
affections they hope to retain to the end of life. 

A girl who had been thus trained for two or 
three years waited on us at lunch at the governor’s 
table. She is about thirteen, and not very big for 
her age ; but she managed not only to supply u& 
with all we required in a handy way, but to carry 
up to the nursery the babies* dinner. Her move- 
ments were quiet, her manners dignified and self- 
contained, and she kept an eager watch on us, to 
observe if we had all we needed. She was evi- 
dently intent on doing her best, and was ambitioufe' 
enough to even try and divine if anything was. 
missing. We were informed W’hcn this girl left 
the room that she had been in the Home some 
time, that she had a fearful temper, but that great 
bojics \vcre entertained of her turning out at sirteea 
a good useful servant. 

We were all the more impressed with this speci- 
men of the results of the Home training system, as* 
we had only a short while since had in our house 
a pattern girl from one of tlio workhouse schools. 
She was sent to us as quite fit to enter service. 
She was fourteen, a year older than the Ilford 
little maid, and had been brought up from a baby 
in tlie Union. She could read and write perhaps 
better than most young ladies of her age ; she knew 
I a smattering of gcograph}’’, a jumble of history and 
poetry, but such au amount of bad language and 
vioiousness that we were horrified at her knowledge. 
Not one simple piece of household work did ahe 
know anything about or cared to learn to do. She 
was stolid and indifferent if shewn how to clean, 
insolent if rejiroved for a fault, and not to be- 
trusted either in what she said or in what she did. 
She had no standard of morals; stared absently, as. 
if one were addressing her in an unknown tongue^ 
if spoken to about trying to do her best to please 
her mistress ; and when waiting at table or per- 
forming personal scivice, merely acted like a 
machine; and yet she was naturally a much 
cleverer girl than the Ilford cWW ; and if she had 
been subjected to the reliningS^d humanising; 
effects of Horne surroundings, might have deve-^ 
loped into a thoroughly useful maid. 

Dr Bernardo entreats all who can to join hhfn m 
carrying on the work he has begun of rescuing 
vagrant girls from destruction. Like many insti- 
tutions dependent on precarious contributions, it is 
sadly in need of funds, and will gratefully receive 
presents either in linen, simple stuffs for girls’, 
frocks, or in money ; and we can answer for It, that 
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all those who are interested in the Home and 
would like to see it, will be kindly greeted by the 
governor if they will take the trouble to visit 
the pretty little Village at Ilford. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAFTER XXXn. — BENT, BUT NOT BROKEN. 

An hour later I slipped noiselessly in at the 
cottage door, which stood hospitably open for me, 
passed the parlour, w'here I could hear Mrs Tipper 
and Lilian talking together, and stoic up to my 
own room. Gusts of wind and raiu were beating 
in at the open window. I afterwards heard tliat a 
terrible storm had swept over the country that 
nighty laying w'aste the crops and spoiling the 
harvest in all directions ; I only knew of the storm 
which had devastated my hopes. 1 imagined that 
I had myself sufficiently under control to venture 
to return — ^but alas ! Another bitter struggle, 
another wrestle with my weaker self, amidst wild 
prayers for help — for deatli. 

Then I w’-as on my feet again, telling myself, in 
a pitiable would-bp jaunty strain : ‘ No ; you will 
never slip out of your misery in ihat way, Mary 
Haddon, and it is folly to hope it. You are not 
the kind of person, you know. You could not die 
of a broken heart if you w'cre tc* try. Your voca- 
tion may be to suffer, but you will not die under it 
* — certainly not w ithout a long preliminary struggle 
to live. X ou are not made of the material which 
fades gracefully away under pressure : and yester- 
day you would have affirmed tliat 3 ^ou did not 
wdsh to be made of it. You have always scouted 
the idea of being at the mercy of cirounistances ; 
you have been a little hard upon tJin.se wlio suc- 
cumbed under trial — in your inmost heart, you 
know tliat you have not liad much j)atiencc wdth 
weakness ; and now has come the opportunity for 
proving your superiority to ordinary mortals.’ 

Then ray mood changed. I dragged myself 
towards the dres8ing-glas.s, tliriirit tlie daui]* hair 
from my brow, and stared at my face with miser- 
able mocking eyes, as I reviled it for its want of 
loveliness, and taunted myself with not Jjciug able 
to keep a good man’s love. Then I fell to weeping 
and pleading again ; and lliauk God, it w as tliis 
time for help to live, AIa.s, w'ould the victory ever 
come ? Do others find as much difficulty ns 1 did 
in overcoming ? Have others as much cause to feel 
humble in the hour of victory as 1 had / I know' 
that it is all very piUful to look back upon ; though 
the consciousness of my weakness under trial did 
me great service after W'anls. Weak and faint, but 
1 thank God, not worsted, I at length rose from 
my knees, bathed my face and hands, and after 
1 a while had my feelings sufficiently under control 
1 to think over the best way of doing what it was 
iny re.solute purp^isp to do. My pow'er of self- 
1 command was y'f/y soon put to the test. I w'as 
I conscious of ^3hotlicr sound besides that of the 


conscious of ^fhotlicr sound besides that of the 
sighing and sobbing of the wind, which like a 
tired child who has spent its passion, w'as sinking 
to rest again. Some one was tapping rather 
loudly at the door. 

- weak I still was. How could I meet 

B eyes ? Not yet, 1 dared not, But whilst 
^ 1 stood wuth my hands pressed against my throb- 
bing heart gazing at the door, I recognised Becky's 


voice. What a reprieve! I hastened to admit 
her, and then locked the door again. 

* If you plea.'^e. Miss, Mrs Tipper was afraid you 

was out in all this storm, and ’ She stopped ; 

looked at me for a moment with dilating eyes, 
and then her tears began to flow, ‘0 Miss 
Haddon, dear, are you ill ? What’s the matter 1 * 

‘You must not cry, and you must not speak so 
loud, Becky.' 

She saw that I waited until she had ceased, and 
hastily rubbed the tears out of her eyes. 

Then in a low quiet voice, I said : ^ A great 
trial has to be gone through, Becky. It mrist be 
borne, and I think you can help me to bear it.’ 

‘ I knowed it was coming — I know’ed it ! * said 
Becky, under her breath. 

‘ AVhat did you know was coming ? ’ 

She appeared for a moment to be searching in 
her mind for the he.>t way of telling me, anti at 
the same time exprcs.sing her sympathy ; then 
with lowered e} es replied : * I loved Tom— I 

always shall love him — and he can’t love me.’ 

She knew then! rroLiibly every one Imt myself 
had seen it ! 

‘ In that case, you know that such things are 
not to bo talked about, Becky.’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; only ’ 

‘ I know that it was your regard for me wdiich 
made you mention it. But w'e need all our 
strength just now'- -you as w'tdl as I — and we must 
not Ihiniv or sj>pak of anything that will weaken 
it. I w'ant your help, and to help me you must be 
cool and quiet and strong. Will you try to be 
that / ’ 

‘ Yes ; I will — I will indeed, dear Miss IladJou ; ’ 
eagerly adding : ‘ Wliat can 1 do ? ’ 

1 stood pre.>5.sing my two hands upon my temples 
in anxioiK^ thougdit a few' moment^, then asked : 

‘ Do J lot)k unlike my usual self, Beidcy — ill ? 
Tell me exactly liow I look to you '! ’ Ihiuking of 
the effect wdiicli the first sight of me had hud upon 
her ! 

‘Yes; you look terrible white, and wild, and 
trembling; and there’s great black rims numd 
vour eyes,’ gravely and straighlfojwardly replied 

Bc‘cky. 

‘ As though I had been frightened by the storm. 
There has been a storm ; hasn't there ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; there’s been a terrible storm, Mis.s ; 
but’ 

‘Go on, Bitcky.’ 

‘ You ’re not the sort to look like that about a 
storm.’ 

‘ I sec.’ 

If that W'as Becky’s opinion, the storm w'ould 
not do for Lilian and Mrs Tipper, and the altera- 
tion in iny appearance must be accounted for 
in some other w'ay. I w'as seeking about in my 
mind for a w'ay out of the difficulty, when Becky 
unconsciously liclped me wdth the exc^ination : 

‘0 Miss Haddon, dear, what have you done to 
your hand ? ’ 

Looking down, I sawr that there was a slight 
w'ound in it — made I suppose when I fell, by a 
nail or sharp stone — and that it had been bleeding 
somewhat freely. 

‘Nothing to hurt, Becky,’ I murmured ; ‘but it 
will serve my purpose. Give me a handkerchief 
— quick ! and now another 1 ’ 

She understood me ; and wdien Lilian presently 
came running up, she found appearances suffi- 
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ciently sanguinary — quite enough so, to account 
for my looking strange and unlike my usual self. 

‘Dear Mary, what is it? Oh, how have you 
hurt yourself?’ 

It was really a very superficial wound ; but of 
course I did not explain that ; making a little 
demonstration about the wrapping up with Becky’s 
assistance. 

‘ It has made you look quite iU, dear ! ’ went on 
Lilian, kneeling down by my side. * Let me tie 
that, Becky.’ 

But Becky would not yield ’an inch until I ha»l 
given her a little look of reminder, and then did 
so very reluctantly. 

‘And your clothes are quite wet, darling !* ejacu- 
lated Lilian. ‘ You must have been out in all that 
storm. Fearful, wasn’t it ? Could not you find 
any shelter ? ’ 

‘ No ; it had to be borne as best it might,’ T 
grimly replied ; though 1 called myself to order at 
once ; a startled look in Lilian’s eyes shewing me 
that I could not talk about storms with impunity 
as yet. 

Then there was dear little Mrs Tipper hurrying 
in with a concerned face to inquire what had 
happened, and recommending all sorts of remedies 
for hand. Did 1 not think it better to send 
Becky into the village, for IMr Stone the surgeon I 
Was I quite sure it did not require being strapped 
up ? Had I looked to see if there was anything 
in the wound? &c. 

But 1 had my hand well mu filed iq) ; and 
assured them, w’itii more truth than they suspected, 
that it really was not a very serious cut. ‘Only I 
think I will say good-night, and take ofl’ these Avet 
things at once, if 3'ou will excuse my not coming j 
down again,* T added, with a feverish longing to 
be alone. 

I had ncvortlndess to submit to mulled wine 
and a great deal of comforting and petting. And 
Lilian entreated to be allowed to remain with me 
during the night. ‘.Dear Mary, do let me stay; 

I feel sure that you ari*. not so well as you think 
you are.’ 

But I sent lier off with a jest ; and my first 
difficulty was overcome. Two hours later, when 
she had made sure that the others were at rest, 
Becky stole into iny room. 

‘ J will lie on the lloor, and I won’t speak a 
word ; but don’t send ine away, please don't send 
me away,’ slic whispered. 

I was obliged to make the faithful girl hliarc my 
bed, for I could not prevail iii)()U her to leave me. 1 
Probably her presence was some little help to me 
in the way of preventing any indulgence of senti- 
ment, had I teen inclined to yield to it again. 
When morning came, cool and fresh find sunny 
after the storm, I was myself again ; not my looks 
— the effects of the storm which had passed over 
me were not to be so easily eflhced — but 1 was 
nerved in spirit for what was to come. In the 
early morning — so early that Becky had barely 
time to slip away — came Lilian in her white 
wrapper ; and then I noticed how fragile she had 
become. My darling, Inid I been even for a 
moment so unjust as to doubt you, I could have 
doubted you no longer ! She was full of loving 
sympathy about my hand. 

‘ Dear Mary, I could not sleep for thinking of 
you. Even now you do not look quite yourself.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,! am myself.’ 


She nestled closer to me, looking anxiously and 
doubtfully up into my face. How thankful 1 
should have been just at that moment if love 
were as blind as it is sometimes depicted as being ! 

‘ No ; not quite your old self. Say— do say 
that you love me, Mary.’ 

‘ Is it necessary to say it, Lilian?’ 

‘ Yes ;’ feverishly. 

‘Then I love you, child.* 

‘And — and say that you believe my love for 
you is true — say it 1 ’ 

‘T l:now that your love for me is true, my 
sister.’ 

Once more she clung to me trembling in her 
deep emotion ; but silently this time, and believing 
that she was asking for strength to go on, I waited 
until she was able to do so. Although I knew 
now that she loved Philip- it was as plain to me 
fis that he loved her— I thought it better to let her 
herself lead up to what she wanted to say. It 
would comfort her by-and-by to remember she 
hfid been able to say it. Presently she looked up 
into my face, a holy light in the sweet eyes as they 
steadily met mine, 

‘ Mary, you have not told me when your 
wedding is to take place, llecollcct, you must 
give me at least a week’s notice for my dress. I 
do not choose j’^ou to have a shabby bride’s-maid. 
No, indeed ; I mean every one to see that — she 
loves you. Is the time fixed ?’ 

‘ Pliilip wished me to decide last night, and — 
something was said about next week, dearie.’ 

‘ I am^ glad it is settled, Mary ; ’ with grave 
earnestness, her eyes still fixed upon mine. 

‘ But — I am afraid it will shock you very much 
to hear it — someway, I do not care to think about 
it.’ 

She grew whiter, clinging closer to me as she 
echoed: ‘Not cure to think about it! — ^your 
marriage ? ’ 

I steadied myself. One weak word — a look — 
and fill would be in vain. 

‘ It docs seem a little strange even to myself. 
But to confess the truth’ (I could hardly keep 

i) ack a bitter smile at the thought of the truta 
helping me sa), ‘1 had scarcely promised Philip 
an hour, before I began to think I would put it 
oil.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ she murmured — ‘ why ? ’ 

‘It is so dillicult to explain the workings of 
one’s own mind. T am not sure whether marriage 
is my vocation. 1 begin almost to fancy that I 
must have been intended for an old maid. Would 
j it shock you very much if I were to be one after 
all ?’ 

I ‘ you — an old maid ? How could that be ? 
You are jesting of course.’ 

‘Tam’ not so sure.— But rim away and dress, 
child. If we are late for breakfast, auntie will 
fancy that all sorts of dreadful things have hap- 

j) cned to us.’ ■ • 

She obeyed me, but was, I saWj^p^zled, and even 
a little frightened at my jesting. The only effect 
of my first attempt had been to make her startled 
and afraid. Her knowledge of me had not taught 
licr to expect that I should not know my own 
mind upon so momentous a question as my 
marriage. My task would be difficult indeed. At 
breakfast she told Mrs Tipper that my marriage 
w’fis to take place the following week. 

‘Next week, dear?’ said the thoughtful little 
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looking frcmi one to the other of us in a 
neiVous startled way, adding rather confusedly : ‘ I 
did not expect— 7that.iB, I thought there would be 
more time for — ^preparations, you know.’ 

' I believe it is all Mary’s fault ; and that she 
gave us so short a notice on purpose to escape a 
fuss, as she calls it, auntie. But she will not 
escape any the more for that, will she ? A great 
deal may be done in a week.’ 

‘ 01 course we shall do the very best we can do 
in the time, dear,’ returned the little lady, looking 
the least self-possessed of the three of ua, as she 
went on to ask me in a trembling voice which 
day in the week was lixed upon. 

I said something about its not being decided 
yet, and tried to force the conversation into other 
channels. But Lilian would talk about nothing 
but the wedding and the preparations to be made 
for it. Her forced gaiety might have deceived me, 
had 1 not known. 

‘You will not require to buy much, aimti(‘ ; the 
gray moire and white lace shawl, which you 011I3’ 
wore once at the Wannans’ fete, will do beauti- 
fully with a new bonnet. But I of courso iuu«t 
be new from head to foot — white and l>lue- T sup- 
pose. The best plan wull bo lo write to Miss 
Jefferies and give her a curte Uanrhc to soiid 
everything that is riglit ; for wo do not iniiiJ a 
little extra expense for such an occasion ; do av e, 
auntie V 

‘ No, dear, no ; of course not. But you have 
not asked what Marv has chosen.’ 

‘Oh, that will be white of course. — 'When is 
your dress coming down, Mary ? 1 muht see that 

it is becomingly made ; you know you are so care- 
less about sucli matters.’ 

I made some remark to the efn‘et tliat wedding 
dresse.s and tvedding jjaraphcriiaiia in geneial did 
not sufficiently interest me to seem woiili the time 
and trouble they cost. 

But Lilian was not to be rcipressciJ, returning : 
again and again to the one topic. 

‘And you must not forget that you promised to 
let auntie and me take the iiiatiagemeiit of liill 
Side during your absence, an<l see tluit all your 
l>lans arc being properly carried out. Nancy i^ to 
go there at once, I suppose t I’liilip say.- tliat the • 
oak furniture for the library Avill nut be n ady . 
for a couple of moiith.'s, on account of tljc tinii 
having so many orders for the pattern you cho^e. 
And, recollect, Mary, I am to have tlie pleasure ■ 
of choosing crtrtjthiug for yoiii’ own little ro.-y ; 1 
know your taste so well that 1 am .'•me 1 sljall i 
please you, and you are not to see it until it is : 

linir'hed.’ I 

All I could do was lo try to give tJiein the j 
impression, Avithout saying so much iti word.s, | 
that 1 was not so iniicli interested in the question ' 
as might have been expected. I saw that it would I 
not do to venture far, Avitli Mrs Tijqier’s eyes ; 
turned so watch fijly and anxiously up(ju me. 

My hardest tAUl wa.s the uuexjiected arrival of j 
Philip soon ai*rer breakfast was over. Whether he 1 
hud coiiie down only to fetch the jjaper-*, or whether j 
it was in con8e(|iience of what had passed belw’eeu ; 
himselt and Kuberl AVentworth, 1 know not, but j 
he availed himself of the opportunity to tell Mrs ! 
l ipper tliat 1 had consented tliat ouB'Ttparriagc ' 
should take place tlie Ibllowing week. ' j 

At bis first Words 1 took the precaution of 
seating myselt at the piano with my hack towards . 


them, running the fingers of my one hand over 
the notes, with a demonstration of trying the air 
of a new son^ which he hod added to our collec- 
tion. Then with my fingers on the keys, I stopped 
a uioment— quite naturally, I flattered myscli— -to 
throw him a lew words over my shoulder. 

‘ The idea of your taking my words so literally 
a.s all that ! ’ 

'I not only took your words literaljly, but mean 
to make you keep them literally.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense I ’ 

Ah Philip, how surprised you were, as indeed 
you well might be, at my assumiitioii of llightiness! 
How more than surprised you were afterwards, 
wlion I placed every obstacle I could think of in 

• the Avay to prevent our being alone together ; and 
I how honestly you tried to act the part of a lover 
1 in the pre.^^ence of Mrs Tipper and Lilian, insisting 
; uj>on my keej^iiig my \rord, and refusing to accept 
I any excuses lor delay, Lilian as honestly taking 
' your .side*. 

; Fortunately, my maimed hand, which I kept in 
I a sling and madi‘ the iiio>i of, sufficed to account 
; for my altered aiipearance. But for that and my 
. heaving towards Lilian, Philip might have suss- 
1 p(‘(;ted. TJicn lie found me so entirely free from 
, any thing liki‘ iiiqiie or auger towards himself, that 
' he couM not imagine the change he observed to 
; be occasioned by any fault of his own. I had 
i indeed nothing to dis.seiuble in the Avay of anger. 

, In my moments of deepe.sl misery, it was given 
i me to see that then* had been no intended dis- 
' loyalty to me. PhilijKS love for Lilian and her 
. lovi' lor him wen* .simply tin* natural (*onse(jueucc 
j of l\\o so A\i.ll lit Led J or each other lieing thrown 
j togolher intimately as llii'y had been. 1 am 
f wriljiig from a ili.-iance of time, and of cour.se in 
a calmer fi.mio of mind tlnin I was in at the 
. moment of the trial ; but 1 know that my thoughU 
, all tended to c.\(»n'*r.iU; them from the lirsl. 

None knew betn-r than did I how couqdctely 
’ free bilniii wa,s iioni anything in the way of trying 
to attnud, even a.s much as girls may honestly do. 
Kiicwiiig what 1 did — reading both their hearts — 
it wa.s A'ory precious to iii(i to .‘«ee their truth and 
leahy to tlie riglit. 1 knew that if they once per- 

• ceived my .su tiering, nothing would induce them to 
. acce[d ljap]>iiie.ss lliatway. 1 vmst keep my nerves 

steady As much as I wa.s ahhi lo compaJiS that 
first day Avas to ])U/zle them all ; but even that 
Av.'iM a litth* step — it was ‘^oiiietliing that they could 
see tin* change A\iLhoiit dLscovcriiig the cause. 
Quite cnougdi to begin Avitli. 


TOPiPKDOES AND INFERNAL MACHINES. 

On Faster Monday last, Avlicn several thousands of 
j»cr.sou.s A\ei*e lioliday-iuaking in a public garden 
out north- we.stw'aril of London, a loud bang 
t-turtlcd the inmates of houses many milea from 
tlie spot in all directions — louder than any dis- 
cliargc of artillery, and comparable to a blowiug-up 
on a treiiienduus scale. It lu’oved on investigation 
to bo due tu the exjdosion of a cylinder no more 
Ilian tweufy-five inclie.s in length by two inches in 
diameter, filled Avitli one or other of those destruc- 
tive com po.siti OILS which chemistry has lately pre- 
sented to iLs, and lo Avliich have been given the 
ni\t>torious names of dynamilt^, lithofraeteur, gnii- 
coUon, uitro-gdycerim?, iSce. How sucli a diabolical 
sausage gi^t into such a place at such a time, and 
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what tiie police authorities have had to say about 
it, we need not detail here ; but the subject sets 
people thinking ugly thoughts about Torpedoes 
and Infernal Machines. 

The French have had much to do with (so- 
called) iiii'ernal machines, which, under variou 3 
forms, have been employed to assassinate succes- 
sive sovereigns, hut h‘i])pily failed in the wicked 
attempt, though not without indicting injuries on 
onlookers. In 1804, when Napoleon thought that 
he had England j)retty nearly in his grasp, a cator 
mar an expedition was fitted out by the English to 
act against him. This catamaran was an oblong 
water-proof box lined with lead ; it contained fifteen 
hundred pounds of gunpowder, various inflammable 
substances, clockwork to produce an explosion at 
a given moment, and ballast to steiuly it. lleing 
towed towards an enemy’s ship ami left for the 
tide to float it onward, it would cling to the ship 
by iiican.^ of grappling-irons buoyed up with cork ; 
ami ill a given number of^ minutes the clockwork 
acting on a trigger would explode the combustibles. 
Such at least was the theory ; but the chances of 
failure were found to be too iiuiiierons and varied 
in practice. Some j'ears alter Ihi.s, Colonel Colt, 
the inventor of Ihe celebrated revolver, devoted a 
great deal of time to this subject of infernal 
niacliincs, making many (ioml dilations which were 
useful as hints to later contrivers. 

In 1809, when Lord Coidirane was engaged 
against the French in tluj IJay of liiscay, he 
employed a destroyer most formidable in char- 
acter. He 1ille«l a number ot‘ empty puncheons 
with about lifty thonsand pnuuds of powder; on 
the loj»s of tlM*se imuclieoiis were placed llirec 
hundred ami fifty explosive .-belb', with fuses, 
and upwards of two liioU'and band gremule^ 
among and between tlieui. The whole 'were 
bound and jamiricd together udlh cables, W(*dges, 
and sand, on board a small \e.ssel called the 
Jkmditinr. A liftcen minutes’ time-fuse being 
ignited, the crow ((‘ocliranc hiniMdl', a lieutenant, 
and four seamen) rowed away (juii'klj’^ in a boat. 
The inl'ernal monster ilid not ]uuduce quite the 
kind of niiscliicf intended ; the oxplodon was one 
of the 11111^,1 ti'ciuemloiis ever heard ; but the 
enemy’s ships were rather too far away to be 
materially damaged, while Cochrane lost, some of 
bis gallant little crew by over-fatigue and drown- 
ing by tumultuous wave.s. 

J lining the short war between England and the 
United States in 1812-1:1. many subniarhie boats 
were sugg(‘sted and partially tried, but wdth no 
gnuit result. 

Idle Cri mean War (185-1 5(J) bronglit to the Admi- 
ralty a deluge of iiivcntor.s and ])rojectt>rs, each 
armed wiLli some new scheme of a ‘ diabolical ’ 
kind. The Eaii of Dundouuld (tlie Lord (’ocli- 
raiio of 1809) sounded the government concern- 
ing a plan vvhicli he had niatiired long bel'orc ; 
but there was hesitation in the matter ; and the 
public learned little more than tliat the scheme 
related to a kind of Jire-shi]). Captain Wanicr’s 
‘long range* was another crotchet, by which an 
enemy’s vessel was to be destroyed at an immense 
distance by somcLhinff being buried against it ; this 
something, whatever it may liave been, did not 
iind i'avour with the government. Tlicn there 
was a tallc also about Captain Disney’s ^^’-2)1*0- 
jectile, consisting of a metal cylinder having a 
bursting charge at one end, and at the other a 


highly combustible liquid ; the liquid, when ex- 
posed to the air, set Are to almost everything with 
which it came in contact. This pleasant End of 
.plaything was to be propelled against ships, build- 
ings, or masses of troops. Captain I)isney had 
another mode of employing what he frankly called 
his ‘infernal fluid,* which would/ cause blindness 
for several hours to all troops coming wjthin a 
quarter of a mile of it.* The real nature of the 
liquid w’as his peculiar secret, whicli, so far as we 
arc aware, the government did not think proper 
to purchase. 

'WTiile discoverers and inventors were directmg 
their attention to these intentionally destructive 
contrivances, the principal governments were cau- 
tiously testing some of them as opportunity offered. 
The iliis.sians studded the Baltic with submerged 
torpedoes in 1854-55 ; iron cases containing com- 
bustibles, sulphuric acid, and chlorate of potash, 
so placed that a sudden concussion would make 
the whole exydode. Very few British ships were 
really liit b}-^ them ; but a good deal of iineasinesa 
was felt by the crews of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier’s fleet, who would much rather have 
encountered an open enemy than a concealed sub- 
marine foe, the whereabouts of which could not 
be determined beforehand. In ISfifl the Austrians 
ill their brief W’ar with Italy used torpedoes in 
which gun-cotton w’as fired olf hy an electric 
current. During the American Civil War, 1861 
to 1805, nearly forty A'essels were destroyed by 
torpedoes. (We may here mention that this 
name, first given to these contrivances by the 
Americans, was derived from one desi^ation of 
the torpedo or electrical fish.) Three-fourths of 
the destnu'tion was wrought by the Confederates 
agaiii.st Federal ve.'^scls, but the remainder blew 
ii]j or disabled the (’oufederale-s* own ships. The 
torpedoes enqdovuJ were of various kinds and 
sizes, some exjdoding by mechanical concussion, 
some by eliemical action, some by electric dis- 
charge!. One of tliem was a complete submarine 
boat, which could be lowered to several feet below 
tlie surface of the water, and there 2 )ro 2 >elled with 
]iand-i)addles at the rate of four miles an hour, by 
men shut up in a water-tight coiuiiartment, and 
provided with half an hour’s compressed fresh 
air. This submarine boat dragged a floating tor- 
pedo, allowed it to come under the bottom of an 
enemy’s sliij>, paddled away to a sale distance, and 
then fired the torpedo by'an electric fuse. Such 
at least was the theory ; but it proved to be a 
case of the engineer ‘ lioist b}’ his own jietard ;* 
f(»T although ihe torpedo really did destroy a 
Federal slii]), tin! Hiibmuiinc boat and its crew 
were never aftiu’wards seen or heard of.*^ 

Some of the coiitrivauces to which naval 
eiigineiTs are direcuiig their attention are called 
outrujf/i’r torpedoca. A small swift steamer has an 
outrigger or pole projecting twenty or twenty-live 
Jeet from one side ; a torpedo case is fastened to 
llie outer eml of the pole, aiir^ija concussion-fuse 
is fitted to it, or an elec.tric-wiV^ extends along 
the pole. Wlieu the ^learner has cautiously and 


* Since writing the above, information has come to 
hand concerning the real fate of this suhinarinc craft. 
AVlien the civil war was over, divers were, sent do^m; 
they fished up the enemy -destroying and self-destroying 
torpedo-bout, whicli was found, with its dead crew iri it, 
ititiicrncnlli u Federal ship, which it had sunk by 
a hole in the hull. 
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silently brought the torpedo (which may be 
cither a little above or a little below the surface 
of the water) under the bottom of an enemy's 
ship, the composition within it is fired by the 
fuse or current, and the explosion left to do its 
destructive work. It is supposed and intended 
that the distance of twenty or twenty- five feet be- 
tween the steamer and the torpedo will keep the 
former free from peril. Some torpedoes are self- 
explosive on touching the enemy’s ship. One 
variety is a hollow iron cone, kept at a certain depth 
under water by a mooring chain; the cojie con- 
tains from one to three hundred pounds of powder ; 
above this is an air-space to giv'e buoyancy, over 
this a small apparatus of chemicals, and at the top 
of all a projecting rod. If llie bottom or lower 
part of the hull of a passing sliip happens to strike 
against this tod, a kind of trigger exjjlodes the 
chemicals and then the powder — with what result 
Uhe evil fates are left to determine. Another kind, 
not self-explosive, is ignited from the shore. 
torpedo-cone is moored as in the former case, and 
electric wires extend from it to a battery on sliorc. 
“When an enemy’s ship is seen to be jia^siiig just 
over the torpedo, a shock is sent from shore, and 
the demon of mischief explodes. A sell-exploding 
torpedo has the disadvantage of destroying one’s 
own ships occasionally, by a misliaj) ; while the 
others are wdth diliiculty coaxed to explode just at 
the desired instant. 

Six or eight years ago, the public w'cre a good 
deal mystified about Captain Harvey's torj>edo, 
W'hat it was and what it w^as intended to accom- 
plish. It was described as an oblong box, to be 
tDW'ed beside a steamer by means of a long roj»e. It ; 
was charged with a iioworful explosive composi- 
tion ; it had projecting levers at the top, a tube 
containing a detonating compound, and a bolt that 
could be pressed’ down upon the detonator by the 
levels. Towed out to its place by a steamer of 
great speed, it is brought close to the side of a 
hostile ship, the tow-rope is then slightly slackened, i 
the torpedo sinks a little, and as the rope tightens i 
again, it comes with a violent blow against the : 
ship’s bottom, exploding and making (theoretically 
at anyrate) a big hole in the ship’s hull : a short : 
process, but by no means a meiry mie. (The : 
English authorities are said to he inanui'acturing : 
Harvey's torpedoes at Woolwich Arsenal at the ■ 
time w'c wTite, June 1H77.) | 

Rather more recently, Captain Ericsson’s tor- i 
pedo attracted the attention of the American ; 
government. It had one feature of a remarkable ' 
character— a hempen cable utilised as a tube or | 
jape by making the centre hollow. The torpedo, 
a cylinder of light galvanised iron, was about ten 
feet long by nineteen indies in diameter, and was 
charged with nearly four hundred pounds of nitro- 
glycerine. It was towed by a steamer, with a 
tubular cable or rope half a mile long. When 
brought into a des^d position, the torpedo was 
propelled swiftly /u any direction by compressed 
air driven througii tlie tubular rope. The toipedo j 
couhl be wound in so as to be any less distance < 
than half a mile from the steamer. One rather ; 
fails, however, to see how the commander, of the i 
steamer is to s/uid the explosive matter against an i 
enemy s ship exactly at the right time and in the 
ri^tt direction. ] 

xlie Wliitehead or jjsh torpedo, one of the ' 
kinds now being experimented upon by the Eng- i 


lish government, appears to be a very elaborate 
contrivance. It is a sort of submarine rocket, 
a cigar-shaped iron case hve or six yards long 
by about half a yard in diameter at the thickest 
part. At one end is a charge of three or four 
liundred pounds of dynamite or of compressed 
gun-cotton, with a pistol or trigger-detonator to 
ignite it ; then a pneumatic chamber for compressed 
air, with aii apparatus for maintaining the torpedo 
at any predetermined depth below the surface 
of the water ; then an air-chamber, tested to a 
thousand pounds on the square inch, and contain- 
ing an air-engine with compressed air ; and lastly, 
a double action screw propeller. So much for the 
t(»rj»cih» ; but how to make it travel along and then 
explode ? It is either driven into the sea out of 
an aj>j)aratus called an ejector, litted in the bow 
I of a steamer built for the piiq^ose, or it can bo 
l.innched from a special carriage placed on deck. 
Tlie arningemcnts can be so made that the torpedo 
\ will travel along at anv depth below the water 
j varying from one foot to thirty feet, for a hori- 
! zontal distance of a thousand yards, and with a 
: speed of seven miles an hour. A torpedo- vessel 
' eallotl the Llghhiwfi has just been built by Messrs 
Thorneycroft and Donaldson for the Admiralty, to 
contain two or more of these torpedoes, and to eject 
them one at a time against an enemy’s ships. The 
idea is, to steam to a distance of a few hundred 
(less than a thousand) yards from the enemy, and 
eject a torpeilo, with its engine, screw, &c. working, 
in the right direction ; the lieud of the missile, if it 
dashes under water against an enemy’s sliip, wdll 
explode, and Imrst a lingo hole in the ship’s 
i bottom. Or by another adjustment the explosion 
can be timed to occur in a definite number of 
minutes after the ejection. A missile of great cost 
this will he, wdiether it hits the enemy or not ; 
seeing that the whole of it will be liurled to 
fragnieiils if it exjdodes at all; a cost, per missile, 
of tour or ti\e hundred poumD sterling, 
i A school of torpedo- warfare luw bijcii established 

! at I^ortsmuuth ; and there can be little doubt that 
: foreign jiowera are doing the like. Alas for 
huinoiiity and civil isatiou ! It is contended, how- 
; ever, that all this di<ih!>jrie W’ill lessen slaughter, 

; by deterring armed .shij)s from coming within tor- 
i ]K:do-di stance ; but a great naval war can alone 
determine the matter. 

I As to infernal machines, contrivances planned 
! for some da'.tardly and nefarious purpose, an 
i incident about four years ago gavl^ us a little 
in>iglit into them, A cargo ol‘ liighly insured but 
I worthless goods was sJiifiped at a Erench port in a 
1 steamer, and in the midst of the cargo an infernal 
j niacliine, intended to explode, destroy the ship 
and cargo, and earn the insurance money fox the 
miscreant consjdrators. The machine was a sort 
of chest, provided with explosive compound, an 
exploding apparatus, train of clockwork, primed 
cartridge, trigger or striking needle — the clock- 
work lieing timed to produce the explosion in a 
given number of days after leaving port. An 
occim’eiice at Bremerhaven a year or so ago 
afforded a further illustration of this application 
of scientific discovery and mechanical invention 
to purposes at once fraudulent and barbarous. 
AVhether any case is on record of the coaUtorpedo 
having been really applied to its Satanic purpose, 
W'C do not know ; but that such a thing exists is 
certain. It is a hollow shell of iron, carefully 
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moulded from a lump of coal, and blacked to 
look like coal ; an irregular cube of a few inches 
on each side, and filled with terrible combustibles 
of the dynamite kind. What does this mean ? It 
means that a steamer laden with almost worthless 
goods insured at a very high value has a coal- 
torpedo purposely mixed with the coal in her 
bunkers, ready to explode whenever thrown into 
the furnace, or perhaps before ! Another infa- 
mous contrivance, darkly hinted at, is the rat- 
torpedo, which, placed secretly in the hull of a 
ship, will after a time explode, and burst a hole in 
the ship’s bottom. Speciimms of these two kinds 
have come into the hands of European and Ame- 
rican governments. 

The Easier Monday torpedo in a place of public | 
amusement, whatever it may liavc meant, was only 
one (the reader will perceive) among many forms of | 
cylindrical, cigar, cubic, and globular missiles, of j 
the ‘ Infernal Machine ’ character. 

Tn the war lalely oomiiieiicojl between Eussia 
and Turkey, torjiedoes are playing a notable 
part. Tlic llussians, having a weaker navy than 
their antagonist^, snppleiiieiit the deficiency by 
employing these subtle agents. One Turkish 
war-vessel, guarding the passage of the Danube, 
lias unquestionably been blown to pieces by 
Russian torpedoes, and its crew destroyed. The 
Russians have shewn much daring in approaching 
Turkish ships during the dark hours of night, 
attaching torpedoes to the shijis’ bottoms, retiring 
quietly and swiftly, and leaving the explosive 
monsters to do their fell work. On the other hand, 
torpedo-defence 1ms lieeii practised willi some suc- 
cess by the Turks preventing tlie approach of 
torpedo- vessels, or fishing up the torpedoes thein- 
sedves bcd’orc they ex}dod(*. Torpeilo-tacticg, in 
the naval warfare of the future, will evidently 
embrace tlie two ])arts of torpedo-attack and 
torpedo-defence. Where is it all to end ] 

CROSS-PURPOSES. 

IN TWO C'HAPTEUS.— Cnxri'Kll I. 

* Is it very bad ? Do you think it will mark her ? 
How unfortunate I am.’ 

‘Oh, it wtui’t signify — much/ says the major, 
making a feeble attempt at consolation. 

The groom is on his knees washing down the 
mare’s leg. As he washes, the red raw patch 
shews out with ominous distinctness from the 
glossy dark-brown skin that surrounds it ; and 
Cissy, standing in licr riding-habit, whip in hand, 
regarding the operation, begins to look the very 
picture of ill-conccalcd miserv. 

‘ How dreadfully bad it looks now/ she says 
fearfully. 

‘Not at all,’ replies the major. 

‘ I cannot imagine how it happened ; she is usu- 
ally such n clean jumper,’ goes on Cissy, diligently 
searching for excuses. ‘ I never in my life injured 
a mount before, and I would not have harmed 
this one for all the world. Captain Halkctt will 
be so awfully angry.’ 

‘Nonsense! You don’t suppose he will bite 
you, do you ? Think of Lis angelic temper and 
your privileges as a woman. He daren’t blow you 
up, you know.’ 


‘ It is not 80 much that ’ — with hesitation. ‘ Of 
course I know ho will say nothing, but he will 
think the more ; and’ 

‘ Like the parrot,’ interrupts the major. 

‘ And he will look so annoyed,’ goes on Cissy, 
torturing herself with immense success. ‘ I would 
not for anything it had occurred, I do think I am 
the unluckiest girl on earth.’ 

‘ Are you in love with him ? * suddenly asks 
the major sharply. 

‘In love with "him ? What an absurd question ! 
Of course^ I am not,’ says Cissy angrily, while 
blushing in the most furious and uncalled-for 
manner. ‘What can have put such a ridiculous 
idea into your head ? ’ 

‘Well’ (sulkily), ‘you are so afraid of vexing 
him, for one thing.’ 

‘ Not a bit more afraid of him than I would be 
of you or any other man, under the circumstances,’ 
declares C’issy with exemplary candour. ‘ But it 
is not a pleasant thing at any time to injure a 
favourite hunter ; and the mare, for some reason 
or other, is a special darling with Captain Halkett. 
Indeed, it was only yesterday 1 heard him saying 
I he valued her more than any animal he ha<i ever 
had.’ 

‘ Given him by one of the fair sex, most likely,’ 
says the major with vicious intent, 
j ‘ Very probably,* returns Cissy quietly, who 
carries a very game little heart beneath her pretty 
Irish skin, and would have died rather than 
betray any undue emotion. Nevertheless, it must 
. be confessed her colour faintly wavers and fades 
! away a little, only to return with tenfold bril- 
i liaiice as she sees Captain Halkctt pass the stable 
window. 

‘ Here lie is ! ’ she cries hurriedly. ‘Now, what 
shall 1 (Jo I' 

‘Nothing, if my advice is worth anything,’ says 
the major sententiously, 

(Vptaiii Halkett coming slowly up the yard, 
cigar in mouth as usual, and hands thrust deep 
in the pockets of his shooting-coat, sees Cissy, 
Major Blake -and the groom on his knees beside 
the mare. He takes in the whole situation at a 
glance. Throwing away his cigar, he turns to 
Cissy, and says ideasantly : ‘ Good-morning, Miss 
Mordaunt. Had a good day, I hope ?’ 

‘ Yes ; thanks— very- ' that is, no, not at all,’ says 
Cissy nervously. ‘ I am afraid you will bo horribly 
angry. But the fact is, as Major Blake and I were 
coming quietly home — cantering through the Park 
fields, at the last gap some sharp stone caught the 
Raby’s leg, and has hurt her, as you see. I — I am 
so very sorry about it/ concludes Miss Mordaunt, 
genuinely vexed for the mishap. 

‘Don’t say that,* entreats Halkett gently; ‘and 
don’t vex yourself. I would rather the mare was 
dead, than that you tormented yourself about her. 
Besides ’—stooping to examine the injury — ‘ from 
Avhat I can see it is only skin-deep, and won’t 
matter in a day or two ; eh, Colftipr ? * 

‘ Yessir ; only a scratch, sir. BSght as ever in 
a week, sir.’ 

These Avords carry balm to Miss Mordaunfs 
breast ; and presently the bandages being finally 
adjusted, and the Baby consoled by an additional 
feed, they leave the stables; and Blake conside- 
rately diverging to the right, Miss Mordaunt and 
Halkett go leisurely towards the house. 

,As they reach the stone steps leading* to the 
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Hall door, Oiasy pauses. ‘You ore mre you with equal alacrity. She is carving with even more 
loigive me ? ' she asks sweetly^ than her customary vigour and well-known pro- 

<How can you speak to me like that!’ says ficiency, while at the same time she is listening 
Halkett, almost angry. ‘ Did you think I should to and adding a word here and there to every 
cut up rough with youl What on ill-tempered topic under discussion. She is, however, parti- 
brute you must consider me ; you ought to ^ow cmarly attentive to Miss Lobiu, who sits beside 


me better by this time.’ 

* I have not known you for so very long,’ says 
Cissy smiling ; then impulsively, while her colour 


her, and who is as deaf as a post; though no 
trouble to any one except herself, poor lady, as she 


Cissy smiling ; then impulsively, while her colour seeks not for conversation, and as long as she gets 
once more deepens ; ‘ Why is that horse such a a bit of every tiling mentioned in the menu, is 
favourite with you ? — ^beyond all others, I mean, perfectly content. 


Was it a present ? ' 

‘ Yes,* says Halkett in a low voice. ^ 

‘ From a very dear friend ? ’ 

‘Very dear ; more than vl friend' 

‘ From — a gentleman I * 

‘No. From a lady,’ says Halkett shortly, and 
turns away his head. I 


There are two or three stray men from the 
neighbouring barracks scattered up and down ; and 
these, with the three Misses Brighton — ivho being 
eridently not cut out by mother Nature for the 
civil service, have been considered suitable to ask 
to nuH't them-- make up the party. 

‘ Well, Cis, you had a pleasant day, I hope?’ says 


On the instant, the words the major had uttered Uncle Charlie, presently addressing his favourite 
in the stables come back to Miss Mordaunt’s mind, niece. 


in tiie staoies come uacic to Miss Mordaunt s mind, | niece. 

and without further comment she sweeps past j ‘ A dtdicious da}^ dear uncle ; only we wound 
Halkett into the house, and he sees her no more | up with a uiisrortune. 1 was stupid enough to hurt 


until dinner-time. 

When half-past seven chimes 


Captain Hiilkett's horse on my way home through 
.and tlie the Park ; though iudi‘c»l I scarcely think it was 


solemn retainer of the House of Mordaunt an- | my fault. However, as it /ras to haiipen, we were 
nounces dinner as being served, both Major Blake j lucky in having it occiii at the end, instead of the 
and Captain Halkett make a hard fight of it to I bi‘giiining of our day, as we had our ride in spite 
take Miss Cissy down ; but Fate, in the person of i of it.* 

Sir Thomas Lobin, interferes, and balks them of j As she makes this little sp(‘cch, she never once 
their prey. Halkett, however, may be said to ! glances at Halkett (indeed slu* has taken no notice 
have the best of it, as he succeeds in seating him- j of him bince the coniinencenient of dinner), and 
self directly opposite his Irisli divinit}’, and so can ! i^urposcly treats the whole thing as unwortliy of 
watch the changes of her beloved face, and perhaps j regiel. Halkett, contrasting her pretty eontritioii 
edge in a word or two, addressed particularly ti' | of the morjiing with this oll-Jiand dismissal of the 
her, during the r(‘past. All this can bo the more matter, is, manlike, Ihoroughly m^slitied. 


readily accomj)lished, as he has been told off to a i 
young lady who, if not actually insane, is at .all , 


‘I am sorry fi> hear of an accident,* says Uiicle 
Charlie, wlm JiokN .all good animals dear to his 


events three parts silly, and so does not feel it , heart. — ‘ Notliing serious, J hope, Frank?* 


incumbent uijori* him to supply her with the j 
orthodox ampuut of sraall-talk. | 

Major Blake falling into line, finds himself pre- : 


‘ A mere scratch/ returns Halkett carelessly. 
‘That is right. It could not have hajjpened 
through any great desini on the ridei’s part to 


sently situated somewhat low down, with Mrs ' reach her home, as she dehayed her return so long 
Fairfax on one side of him, and (llrace Elton, a ! we all imagined an clojxanent iiad taken place, 

cousin of Cissy’s, on the other. If it w ere not that j r>iit thei e >vjis no such excitement in store for us. 

his thoughts aire altogether centred on Mi^s Mor- \ — I do tliink, as your guardian and uncle, Cis, 

daunt, he might have considered himself in luck, ; 1 have every right to know wdiat you and the 

as he is undoubtedly in very gC)od (piartcrs, Gr.u;e ! major were talking of all that time.* 

Elton is as uiialfected as she is charming, and i ‘ Politics/ says the major lightly ; ‘we never talk 
extremely pretty into the bargain. But the major j anything but politics. — Do w'c, Miss Mordaunt?* 
will neither .icknowdcdge nor see anything beyond I Here Blake dodges to one side of the ej^ergne, 
the tip of Cissy’s nose, as it shews itself provok- , that he may tlie more surely get a full view of 
ingly every now and then from behind tlie . Miss Morilaunt’s face. 

epergne. ‘ Never' replies Cissy emphatically, dodging the 


On a line W'ith Sir Thomas, and the third from j epergne in hf-i* turn ; and then they both laugh. 
Idm, sits Mrs Leyton the Indian wddow% in a j Here Halkett iniiLlej’s something under his 
lavishing costume of pearl and blue that speaks i breath that is so far audible as to rouse the silly 
alone of worth. She is looking wonderfully hand- ; young lady by his side into some kind of life. 


seme to-night, and has a bright adorable spot on 
each check that is not bom of rouge. She is 


She sighs ainl u] Jills lier head. 

‘Were you sjKiaking to me?* she asks in a 


keeping her hand in by trying a little mild llirta- Boincw Juit slartled tone. 

tion with the vicar, p^dio occupies her right, and is ‘Xo - yes— w'as I ?* stammers Halkett, rather 
making very pretty-^ilay ; while his daughter — wdio . shocked. ‘ 1 ou(/Iit to have been, of course ; but 1 
is almost too ydting for society — watching them have fallen so low as to allow dinner to engross 
from the opposite side, finds her mind much exer- all my attention. Pray, forgive me. It comes 
cised, and woiidcrs in lier heart if Mrs Leyton is entirely of ginng down to dinner with a middle- 
really very fond of papa. Surely she must be; else aged gourmet.' 


why does she raise her large soft dark eyes so 
tenderly to hia once in every three minutes pre- 
cisely, by the maihlt: clock on the chimiiey-piecc ? 
Aunt Isabel, at the head of the table, is radiant 


‘ Hear me —I fancied you rpiite young,’ responds 
his companion with a simper ; and lapses again 
into silence after the effort. 

‘ J’olitics ! * says Uncle Charlie, going back to the 


as usual, and dispenses roast turkey and smiles j subject, after he has desired the butler to take 
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several diiicrcnt dishes to Mias Lobin. ‘ How you 
must have enjoyed yourselves— especially Cissy. 
I never met any woman with such keen and com- 
prehensive views on all matters connected with 
the state. It was only yesterday I asked her 
opinion of Gladstone, and she told me she always 
thought he was * 

^ Now — Uncle Charlie,’ interrupts Miss Mor- 
daunt with such indignation, that the old gentle- 
man, though^ chuckling to himself, audibly refuses 
aU further infonnation. 

‘May we not hear your opinion of Gladstone?’ 
demands Sir Thomas, who is an old beau, and 
much addicted to Mias Mordaunt. 

‘ Certainly not. And remember I distinctly for- 
bid you to ask Uncle Charlie any questions when 
my back is turned ; as he is capable of saying any- 
ildnri once my eye is off hiiti.’ 

‘Your will is my law,’ says the old beau with a 
bow that would have redected credit on a Chester- 
field ; and shortly afterwards, at a signal from Aunt 
Isabel, the Indies rising,* leave the. gentlemen to 
their own devices. 

On entering the drawing-room, Mrs Leyton 
walking with the undiilaliiig graceful motion that 
belongs to her, and that cannot he ac(|iiired, goes 
straight to the fire|)]ace, wliere she smks into a 
loungiiig-oliair, leaving the (Opposite one fur Aunt 
Isabel, wlio almost instantly falls into a gentle 
doze. Little Miss Millar, the vicars daughter, 
losing sight of lier shyness in her d(‘sire t(» obtain 
licr object, seeks a resting-])! ace that will enable 
her still to keep a iascirialed uateh over x»lrs 
ijeytoii, the widow having ca^t a glamour over the 
timid eouutry maiden. TJic Misses iJrigliton and 
Grace Kltoii k^'ep uj) a continual chatter, and are 
evidently enjoying ihciusolvos immensely; while 
Miss Lohiii taking tlie cosy corner of tlie sofa, 
(uiiiilates lier liostess, and letting her face lengthen 
until it reaches a state of utter imbecility, sweetly 
snoozes. 

(hssy is standing in one of the windows, some- 
what a])art , she gazes out upon the stilly night, 
and softly cogitates. She cannot ([uite make np 
her miml whether she lias been most sinned 
against or sinning ; she cannot wholly a])prove 
her conduct at dinner, and finds it iuipossihle to 
ilivest hersedf entiiely of the idea that llalkett was 
looking miserable the entire time. Ihit all men 
mak^ia point of appearing injured when ])laceJ in 
the wrong position, ainl of ci)urse he lual not liked 
her cross-examination of the morning. Yet again, 
why should he not receive prcscuits from women t 
Wliat right had slie to cpiestion act or word of his ? 
No matter what thoughts and lio])CS ^he may have 
encouraged in the secret recesses of her heart, she 
feels now she has no coitaiu <l;ita to go upon to 
])rove that llalkett cares for her beyond all others. 
{Somebody — who was it ? — had said he was a lliit. 
AVelJ, one thing was positive — he should not flirt 
with her. 

Here Aunt Isabel, slowly rousing, sneezes, and 
hems audibly, to let her friends know she has not 
been sleeping. 

‘Cissy, child,’ she says, ‘you will be perished 
over there. Come to the fire and warm yourself.’ 

‘I am warm, thank you, ami (juite comfortable.’ 

‘ My love, I don’t believe it’ (with extreme mild- 
ness) ; ‘ it is freezing as hard as it can, and there is 
always a <lrauglit near a wiutlow. Come here, 
when I desire you.* 


‘ Oh, I shall die near that blazing log.' 

* And I shall die if you remain over there^’ Bays 
Aunt Isabel ; and carries her point 

‘ Better I than you, Auntie,’ says Miss Mor- 
daunt, and coining over, good-humouredly kneels 
down beside her kinswoman. 

‘Cold hands — warm heart,’ murmurs the old 
lady, caressing the soft white fingers that lie upon 
her lap. 

‘ A troublesome possession,’ remarks Mrs Leyton 
with a lazy smile. ‘No one is really happy in this 
world except he or she who carries an empty 
bosom.’ 

‘ Are you happy ? ’ asks Miss CJissy innocently. 

‘ Almost. The little worn-out article that beats 
here’ — laying her hand over the region of the 
heart — ‘ has pulsations hardly strong enough to 
cause me any uneasiness. Now and then I feel a 
faint pang — not often.’ 

‘I would rather keep my lieart, even at the 
expense of iny Buttering,’ say.s Cissy warmly. ‘ She 
who cannot feel anguish, can know no perfect joy. 
Without love, life is a mistake, an unutterably 
stupid gift. That Ls how I think ; hut then I am 
Irish, and therefore of course unreasonable.’ 

‘0 no,’ says Mis Leyton graciously. ‘The Irish, 
are the most charming peojde in the world — so 
light-hearted, so quick to sympathise. Though I 
have been here only two day.s, and have asked no 
questions, 1 knew you to be Irish before you told 
rac. Most of my friends come from your land ; 
even Cct])tain Ilallvett is half Irish, his mother 
being from Galway.’ i 

‘Yes?’ says Cissy. She rather shrinks from 
mention of Ilalkett’.s name, and remembers with a 
slight pang how friendly have seemed his relations 
with Mrs Leyton since her arrival. ‘Have you 
known Caiitaiii llalkett long I ’ she cannot help 
asking. 

‘All 111 }" life. His father and mine were fast 
frieinls ; our cliildhood was spent together. Tiieu 
we separated' — with a sigh, that sounds ominous to 
Cissy, but in reality is only born of past sorrow, 
utterly unconnected with him in any way —‘to 
meet again after many years in ludiii, and now — 
here. Cue way or another, all through, Frank’s 
life has been mixed up with mine.’ 

Cissy bites her lip, and asks no more questions ; 
but Mrs Leyton notices the action of the white 
teeth, and poiideri^. 

‘There is a great charm in Frank’s manner, I - 
think ?’ she says interrogatively. 

‘ Is there ? Most men nowadays are charming, 
as acquaintances,’ replies Cissy carelesslj\ ‘And 
Captain llalkett is too universal a favourite to be 
altogether charming to oaej 

‘ Poor Frank ! ’ laughs tlie widow lightly, ‘ He is 
unfortunate ; or at least has found some one who 
cannot appreciate him. Then you mean to say 
you wouM lind it imjiossihlo to care for any man 
who liked some other woman besides yourself ?’ 

‘ Well, as you ask me the ^estion, I confess I 
would,’ says Cissy, who is feelliig irritated, die 
scarcely knows why. ‘I would divide honouxs 
with no one, and I would be winner — or nothings’ 

‘ Then the man you love must be civil to no one 
else?’ — with ai*ched eyebrows indicative of sur- 
prise. 

‘ Oh, “ civiV^ . Let him be as civil as he pleases. 
If you were talking merely of civility, I altogether 
misunderstood you. 1 only meant if I ho^ a lover 
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—which at the present moment I certainly have 
not — I wonld wish to be first in his eyes. Let 
him be civil to all the world, but let him love me' 
‘ Quite so ; that is only fair, I think,* says the 
widow, but she looks immensely amused ; and 
Cissy seeing her expression, feels her wrath rising. 
* I quite thought — ^indging from appearances — that 
you and Captain Halkctt vrere very good friends,* 
goes .on Mrs Leyton unwisely, and regrets her 
speech a moment later. 

‘ I beg you will not judge me from appearances,’ 
says Miss'Mordaunt haughtily. ‘ A woman of the 
world as you are, Mrs Leyton, ought surely to 
know that people for the most part do not always 
feel everything they may look. And besides, you 
must forgive me ; but if there is one thing I liavn 
a particular objection to, it is being watched and 
commented upon.* 

‘You are right,* returns ]Mrs Leyton witli sus- 
picious sweetness ; ‘ T fear T have been very indis- 
creet; for the future I will not tcaich you and 
Captain Ilalkett.* 

There is a covert meaning in this speech that 
is absolutely maddening ; but the entrance of the 
gentlemen puts a stop to Miss Mordauiit’s r(‘ply. 
She withdraws slowly', and seats herself upon a 
distant lounge, where she is immediately joined 
by Ma-jor Blake. 

‘I hope you have missed me,* he says wdth a 
tender glance, pushing aside her trailing skirts that 
he may gain room for his huge, person. ‘ I assure, 
you the time those men spent over their wine was 
actionable ; while I was tantalised by dreams of 
fair women the entire two hours.* 

‘Two hours I AVjiat an exaggeration. Why, by 
Aunt fsabel’s watch, that was never known to lose 
a minute, it was only half an hour,’ 

‘ What to me was two hours, to you was but a 
fourth of the time. How cruel an interpretatifui 
may he put upon your words ! And I have been 
buoying myself up with the liope wdiile absent from 
you, that when w'e did meet again, I should hear 
something kind from your lips.* 

‘And so you shall,* says Miss Mordaunt, bestow- 
ing upon him a radiant smile, just 1o let ‘that 
woman* see she is not pining for the recreant 
Frank. But unfortunately for the success of the 
thing, Mrs Leji-on is looking tlicj other way, and 
does not see it at all, while Frank Ilalkett does. 

‘ Must I confess to y'ou ? Well, then, iny accu- 
rate knowledge of the hour arose from my inces- 
sant glances at the watch, to see if your delay in 
coming was really as long as it appeared — to wc.* 
‘If I thought you meant that* — begins Blake 
hesitatingly, with a sudden gleam in his eyes 

i what man but feels more valiant after dinner than 

)cfore ?) — ‘ if I really thought you meant it * 

‘Well — “if you really thought I meant it** — 
what would you do then ? But no ! ’ she cries 
hastily, seeing she has gone rather far, and unwill- 
ing to bring matters ^,o a climax — ‘ do not tell me ; 
I do not wish to know. My ignorance in this case 
no doubt is blissftll; I prefer to remain in it. —And 
now to change the subject. Who is Mrs Leyton ? 
and what do yon know about her ? I am all curi- 
osity where she is concerned.* 

‘Do you like her V asks Blake, merely as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

* ^ — exactly,* replws the Irish girl 

candidly. Now tell me where you first met her.* 
‘‘In India. Her husband was alive when I first 


became acquainted with her. He lived tremen- 
dously hard ; but he was devoted to her, without 
doubt, and she to him; and she took his death 
awfully badly. Never saw a woman so cut up by 
anything before ; they generally take it pretty sen- 
sibly after the first shock, but she didn*t ; and went 
to a skeleton in less than three months.* 

* She is not very thin now.* 

‘No. 1 suppose one can*t keep op pining for 
ever, and in course of time good fopd will cover 
one’s bones. But she felt it no end for months, 
and was altogether down in her luck. You see he 
got rather a horrible death, as his horse first threw 
liiin, and then almost trampled him beyond recog- 
nition.* 

‘How dreadful !* murmurs Miss Mordaunt, with 
a little shiver ; and wonders how Mrs Leyton could 
ever have smiled afterwards. 

‘ Yes ; wasn’t it ? She took it so much to licart, 
that for years after she could not bear the sight of 
a horse, though she had the best scat in the regi- 
ment — amongst the 'women, I mean— and could not 
bo induced to take a ride. Before leaving India, 
she sold, or gave away, every one of her horses.* 

Here Chssy becomes intensely interested. ‘ To 
whom did she give them V she asks iiidiilerently. 

‘ I hardly know ; I was up-country at the time, 
but her most intimate friends, I suppose. — By-tlie- 
1 bA’e, Halkctt was an immense crony of hers.* 

^ ‘ Indeed ?* 

‘ Never out of the lioiisc,* says the major, think- 
ing it a good opporUiiiity to improve his own 
chances, though reall}^ only giving voice to wliat 
had been the common report in that part of India 
where the catastrophe had occurred. ‘After Tom 
Leyton’s deatli, he would have marric«l her like n 
shot ; but she would not licar of it. She is a very 
handsome woman, you know, and tremendously 
admired by some fellows, tliongh for my part I 
don’t altogether see it.* 

‘Don’t you ? 1 think her wonderfully pretty. 
Perhaps she will relent, and marry him now ; wdio 
j knows ? Certainly lus constancy deserves some 
! reward. Was it Mrs Leyton gave him the mare ?* 

‘Don’t know', 1 *in sure. But think it very 
likely, now you mention it, as he sets sucli 
uncommon st(;re by her. — I low' very w'cll Mrs 
Leyton is looking just now,* says the major, adjust- 
ing his eyeglass -with much care, and glancing sig- 
nificantly at the other end of the room, where sits 
the widow in earnest conversation with Frank 
Halkett. C’issy follows the direction of his gaze, 
but, conscious of his scrutiny, takes care that not 
one muscle of her face betrays what she is really 
feeling. 

Yes, very w'ell, very handsome looks Mrs Leyton, 
as Icaniii" gracefully back in her chair, with one 
hand toying idly with the rings that cover her 
fingers, she listens to Captain Ilalkett’s conversa- 
tion. Now and then she raises large dreamy eyes 
— lialf mirthful, half sympathetic — to his face, but 
scarcely interrupts him. He is talking with much 
earnestness— is apparently entirely engrossed by 
his subject— and takes no heed of what is going on 
around him. Presently he ceases, and evidently 
seeks an answrer from his beautiful companion. 
She gives him one of her upward glances — all 
sympathy this time — and says a few words ; but 
they are without doubt the right ones, os Halkett’s 
face brightens, and a smile overspreads it that 
makes it positively handsome. At the moment he 
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raises her hand, and bending over it, seems to 
examine her rings curiously. To Cissy the action 
almost bespeaks a betrothal, and renders her half 
indignant, wholly miserable. Nevertheless, turning 
to Major Blake, she says with a bright brave smile : 
‘ I think my idea was right, and even now he has 
received his reward.* 

‘ Looks uncommon like it,* says the major with 
a sigh of relieh 


NOTES FROM CHINA. 

A MEDICAL gentleman at one lime resident in 
China furnishes the following notes of interesting 
incidents within his knowledge. Though roughly 
put together, they may amuse our readers and be 
relied on as true. 

In the month of January 186.0, at about half- 
past BC'^en P.M., 1 was sitting at dinner in my 
house in Swatow, when a*sailor from the small gun- 
boat at that time in Swatow Harbour came running 
breathless and hatless, asking me to conic down 
without any delay to the hospital, which I had 
built in the Chinese town on the side of the river 
opposite my own house. This man said there were 
thirteen sailors and the captain of the gun-boat 
badly wounded by an unprovoked attack of the 
Chinese. This looked serious indeed; so putting 
up instrument^, lint, &c. I hastened down with 
tlie sailor. On reaching the hospital, the uii- 
‘ wounded men of the gun-boat were still carrying 
into the hospital their injured comrades. I never 
saw a set of men so severely wounded without any 
being latidly so, I set to woik, and extracted 
iiftecn bullets from the men ; but some were too 
deeply imbedded to get at that iiiglit. One man 
had one ear sliot olV, a second two Ungers, a third 
was hit in the eye, a fourth sJiot in the breast, 
and 1 afterwards extracted the bullet at Iiis back. 
The captain of the gun-boat had on a very thick 
shaggy pilot-coat, double on tlie breast ; a bullet 
had cut right across his chest ; and on examination 
I found the skin just raiscil where it had passed. 
A very singular wound Avas tliat of a j’oung 
officer, Avhose two front teeth were knocked in by 
a bullet, that then disai)pcared somewhere in his 
palate. I never could lind this bullet whilst he 
was under my care ; but it seemed not to have done 
him much harm. Uo left Swatow ; and I saw him 
three or four years later, and he said the lead had 
never appeared, and he had suffered no inconve- 
nience from it. I believe it must have Avorked 
itself somewhere into the muscles at the back of 
Lis neck. 

TJie cause of this raid of the Chinese was this : 
the captain of the guii-boat had merely taken out 
twenty-five men to exercise by rowing one of his 
boats up the river Han, pii which Swatow is situ- 
ated. This river is very wide at the mouth, i^d 
abounds in large creeks ; on the banks of onm of 
the largest of these, next to Swatow, are jfcilt 
three fortified walled-in villages, or what wej|Kuld 
call toivns, from their large population, .-j m a in- 
habitants of these towns were well jHyn 


I being particularly laAvless, not having paid taxes 
for many years, and setting the mandarins at defi- 
ance. Seeing the foreigners (whom they detest) 
rowing up the creek, ‘the Braves* (as they call 
themselves) rushed out in hundreds and fired into 
the gun-boat from each side of the river ; and were 
it not for the nature of their guns, or as Hie Chinese 
call them ‘gingals,* which are old-fashioned and 
of short range, none of the boat*s crew would have 
returned alive ; as it was, fourteen men were well 
riddled ; and the boat, Avhich I saw afterwards, bad 
as many holes in it as a colander. The sailors 
rowed away for their lives, and escaped. 

Our settlement, on hearing this story, was in 
great and just alarm. These people detest the | 
foreigners ; and having put to flight their supposed 
enemies in a crippled state, it was very likely they 
might follow this up by an attack on the settlers ; 
and had they only sufficient courage, their num- 
bers Averc so great, that our fate Ai'ould have soon 
been decided by pillage and murder. The British 
consul, Mr Alabaster Challoner, saw the danger ; 
and being a man of decided character and 
great energy, without any delay sent a merchant- 
ship that AA"as in the harbour under high steom- 
X)ressure to Hong-kong to inform the Admirid of 
what had happened. The reply Avas prompt and 
satisfactory ; lor a few hours brought Admiral 
Keppel, Lord Charles M. Scott (son of the Duke 
of Buccleuch), two frigates, and seA^en "un-boats 
into SvA’atow Harbour, to the great satislaction of 
the foreign settlers and of Mr Challoner. This 
geutlemaii Avas a small delicate-looking man, Avhose 
neck being, a little crooked, made him hold his 
head on one side ; but such Avas his courage, deter- 
j mination, and inflexible sense of justice, that the 
stoutest (fliinc.se officials trembled at his look; and 
they all dc*r‘lar(‘d tliey would rather face a tiger 
than meet the glare of ‘ His Excellency the Devil's* 
eyes when displca.sed. The Admiral immediately 
told olf five hundred marines and bliie-jackcts, 
fully armed and su2)plicd Avitli two small cannon, 
to punish the uftciulers. The friendly natives of 
Swatow averred loudly that these men Avore going * 
to certain destruction ; that not one would return, 
as tlie tribe in question AA’as invincible ; and most 
of the foreign mercliants Avere sufficiently alarmed 
by the.se a.ssertiona to send all their most valuable 
])ossessions on board the vessels in the harbour. 
Fortunately the result Avas not what they dreaded. 
On ai^proacliiiig the first town, the troops saw 
‘ the Braves * in A’^ast numbers on the walls, shout- 
ing, Avaving flag.s, jumping up and down, and call- 
ing on them to come on and be killed. The 
tars rciflied by bloAving open the gates with gun- 
powder, and falling on the heroes, who instantly 
gave way and fled precipitately. They then set fire 
to the idace, sparing all who did not resist. They 
treated the other towns similarly, and returned 
victorious. The excellent effect of this prompt ' 
action Avas to produce a conmlcte tranquillity in. 
the neighbourhood of Swatow^hich has remained 
uudihturbed ever since (eight y^inrs), and a feeling 
of security which never before existed; yet the 
Admiral Avas reproved by the British government 
at that time for haying acted without ‘home 
orders ! * 

In the winter of 1873 a very unseaworthy 
merchant sailing-vessel (a Siamese), the Tt/e PTat, 
set out from tlie north of China to Siam with* a 
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cargo of beancake, &c. The weather became 
excessively stormy, and at last the old vessel 
actually went to pieces many miles from land in 
the Gulf of Pe-che-le. The crew consisted of eight 
Malays, who worked the ship ; the captain, an 
Englishman; and in addition was one Chinese 
woman. They had no boats on board, no time to 
make a raft or means of doing so ; and as the 
vessel was rapidly sinking, the wretched people 
looked round in despair; when a hope of escape 
struck one of them as his eye lighted on a very 
large wooden water- tank which was on deck. 
This tank was strongly made, about six feet long, 
five feet across, and five feet high, with a large 
hole at the top into which a man could squeeze, 
and a tight-fitting cover. There was not a moment 
to lose: a hole was bored in the bottom, to let out 
what water it contained, then quickly plugged ; 
and all ten squeezed themselves in hurriedly, put 
on the lid, and awaited their fate. Jn a quarter 
of an hour after they W’ere thus packed, the ship 
sunk under them. They first whirled round, and 
then floated off freely, and felt themselves rolling 
and tossing about frightfully on a stormy sea. 
The weather was intensely cold, so much so that 
icicles had hung from the rigging of tlie sunken 
ship the day before ; dnd being so tightly packed, 
perhaps it was fortunate the weather wan so cold. 
In their haste to save life, they had brought only 
part of a ham which the captain had snatched 
up, and a bottle of brandy ; and thus these pour 
creatures were tossed about from day to day, 
hungry and thirsty, jostled like potatoes sliakcn in 
a barred ; now and then, when they dared, letting 
in a little air by raising the lid. Tlicir situation 
strongly reminds one of Gulliver in his box when 
the eagdc carried him out to sea iroiu the land of 
the Brobdingnags. 

On the fifth day the l^falays said they must kill 
and eat the English captain ; but the poor Chinese 
•woman (to the credit of her sex) vehemently 
opposed them, and succeeded in saving liim foV 
that day. On the sixth day the Mahays said they 
must cat her; but the captain in turn saved her 
for that day. It is difficult to imagine a more 
horrible situation than that of this poor English- 
man surrounded by eight starving men determined 
to eat him, which they certainly would have done 
had not an English vessel rescued them on the 
seventh day. It happened thus : the captain of that 
vessel sighted a large box tossing on the waters, 
and at first never thought of minding it, only 
supposing it part of some wreck, as the weather 
was so had ; but as he looked, to his utter surprise 
a head popped up through the hole in the centre, 
and then vanished, to be followed by another 
figure, making frantic gesticuliftions. 'VVith much 
difficulty this strange box was got alongside, 
hauled up, and its poor inmates dragged out to 
light barely alive, and emaciated fearfully, find- 
ing the man -hole ^easier to pass out of than to 
get into ; which Vas reversing the fable of the 
weasel who got ifito the barn. The captain of the 
rescuing vessel was a kind Englishman, and did 
all in his power to restore his guests. They were 
still in the Gull of Pe-che-le ; and did not reach the 
port of Swutow sooner than six days, where a 
doctor was called in to visit these liberated ‘Jacks- 
in-a-box. lie said they were a singular proof of 
bow much human beings can endure. All lived, and 
leeovered perfectly. Certainly they were all i/ounr/ 


people. The Malays went home. The English 
captain went to Singapore, and shewed himself 
really grateful to the poor Chinese ivoman who 
had saved him from the jaws of the Malays. 


UNSUSPECTED WAYS OF EARNING 
A LIVELIHOOD. 

‘ Whv, sir, we never should wake of, our own 
accord, specially these dark mornings, if we hadn't 
somebody to knock us up.’ 

The speaker was a worthy artisan whom I often 
used to meet at a certain steam-boat pier on the 
Thame.s ; his jiftcr-hreakfast labours appearing to 
begin about the time I usually was in waiting for 
the boat. 

‘ You see, sir,’ he continued in answer to a ques- 
tion I had put to him — ‘ you see, sir, there’s about 
sixty of us liereahouts down by the water-side ; 
and there ’s so much tlia't depends upon the tide, 
that we have to be called at all hours — sometimes 
two o’clock in the morning, or three or four, just as 
the case may be.’ 

‘ But who is it calls you ? ’ I asked. ‘ A police- 
man, T suppose ? * 

‘ No ; not a policeman,’ my companion answered ; 
4t would take up a deal too much of his time ; 
besides, fresh policemen are always coming on to 
th(i beat, and we could not be bothered with con- 
stantly having to shew and tell a new man the 
way.’ 

‘ Well, it must be rather an awkward matter,’ 1 
observed. 

‘ No ; it isn’t. AV^c each pay fourpcnce a week to 
Phil Larkins ; and he wakes us as regular as clock- 
work.’ 

‘But if sixty people want to be called at all sorts 
of irregular hours, how does the awakener manage 
to know his duties ? ’ I asked, 

‘ Oh, we chalk on our doors or shutters the time, 
and that way lie knows. Phil is to be depended 
uiion always. But he very nearly lost the work a 
year ago, and it was a shame. Some fellow wanted 
to step into his slioes, and morning after morning 
went and altered the chalkiugs, so that we were 
either called two hours before our time, or over- 
sle])t ourselves, and so got into trouble. There was 
no cud of quarrels and misunderstandings till the 
trick was found out. And I think the ra.scal wdio 
did it deserved a ducking— only, you see Phil is 
such a little fellow lie couldn’t give it liim.’ 

‘It was a dastardly trick!* I exclaimed with 
indignation, bidding the man good-bye. 

Another speaking ac(|uaintiince of mine was an 
old man vvJiose duty consisted in sweeping down 
the steps which were submerged at high-tide, but 
(piite bare at low-water. I had often seen him at 
work cleansing iroiu mud and silt step by step as 
the tide receded ; and now it occurred to me that 
from the nature of his occupation he, of all others, 
must work at the most irregular hours. It was 
a dull wintry morning, hut the old man was 
working cheerfully at his accustomed task, which, 
a^the water was getting low, was very nearly 
completed. He was pale and thin, but had that 
air of docent respectability which happily is often 
seen in the very humblest classos. 

I opened the conversation in true English 
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fanhion by a remark on the weather, asking, his 
opinion as to the probability of rain. 

‘Snow more likely,’ he answered laconically, 
but quite civilly. 

‘ I daresay you are right,’ was my reply, ‘ for I 
should think you are one of the \reathcr-wise 
people.’ 

I Ought to be, if there ’s anything learned in 
being always twelve hours in the four-and-twcnty 
out of doors all seasons,’ was the rejoinder. , 

‘ Rather hard work for you, my man,’ I said 
sympathisingly. 

‘ I don’t complain. Tlierc ’s lighter work to be 
sure, but there ’s some that ’s a deal heavier ; and 
after being at it so many years, maybe it comes 
easier to me than it would to another. I was only 
fifty-live when I began, and now I’m seventy- 
three.’ 

‘ And is it necessary that you should work all 
the six hours tliat the tide is ebbing V I asked, 
really desiring the information. 

‘ Quite necessary,^ he replied, descending a step, 
and plying his broom vigorously as lie spoke. 

‘ Why, if I did not begin at the beginning and go 
on regulaily, the mud would harden, and 1 should 
have to drag up buckets of water to wash the 
steps with. And gentlefolks want nice clean steps 
going to the boats.* 

‘ 1 suppose you are glad when your work does 
not happen to be in the dead of the night?’ I 
observed. 

‘ I don’t know that T care. Jt is the change in 
the time that makes the variely in the work. And 
sometimes on fine nights, when the stars are blink- 
ing and winking, or the moon tloating in the sky, 
with the clouds rushing along as if every now and 
then they were washing her fac(‘ — 1 think things 
and feel things as I don’t at other limes. I think 
it’s a mistake for jicople always to slceji of nights, 
I do.’ 

‘ I suppose you depend on sonic one to call you 
up at the turn of the tivle I said inquiringly. 

* No ; I don’t,’ re]dierl the old man, with ;i shake 
of his head. ‘ I tried that at iirst, but it didn’t 
answer. 1 daresay Larkins might do it ; but it was 
before he took to the business of knocking at 
doors ; and the man I trusted to made mistakes or 
else forgot, and didn’t wake me right, and I very 
nearly lost the jdace ; and ever since 1 have trusted 
to myself.’ 

‘ Then how do 3 ’’oii manage ? ’ I said. 

‘That is just what 1 don’t know, except that it 
seems to me it is managed for me. I only know 
that if it is“ high-wator in the deadest hour of the 
night, I always do w^ake. It is just as if something 
said : “ Look alive ; time’s up and sure enough it 
always is. I often wonder at it ; but I have come 
to think that wondering is of no more use than 
wondering at the tides coming up so surely, and 
the new moons shining just as they are expected, 
and the stars all keeping their places so safely. 
O sir, some folks, no doubt, are very learned, but 
there ’s a deal more in the world than peoj>le can 
ever make out’ 

‘ Do you know, my friend, that you are speaking 
the thoughts of one of the greatest of men?’ I 
exclaimed, reflecting on Hamlet’s words to Horatio. 

‘ Ain I ? What aid he say ? ’ was the rcjoindi ‘ 

‘ He said,’ I exclaimed, * “ there arc more tli 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
philosophy.’” 


‘ W.ell, he was right, whoever he was,' exclaimed 
the old man, with a sort of innocent satisfaction at 
his own corroboration of a great man’s words. 
‘ And what ’s more, I think the world would be a 


worse place than it is if we had nothing left to 
wonder at.’ 


‘ I heartily agree with yon,’ was ray reply. 

‘ And there ’s more to wonder at than even the 


stars and the tides,’ continued the sweeper, ‘and 
that’s the ways of men, the good and the bad 
that *s in the most of us. Rut then I do think we 
river-side people see more than others, what with 
the partings and meetings going on ; and now and 
again the dead bodies that come to shore, and some- 
times the miserable despairing people who would 
drown themselves if they weren’t hindered. Well, 
it ’s these things that set me wondering and think- ■ 
ing, and that make the working hours pass quickly, 
especially at night.’ 

‘ You seem a bit of a philosopher,’ I said admir- 
ingl.v. 

‘ What’s that ?’ cried the old man. 

‘ It means lover of wisdom,’ I replied ; ‘ and he 
is happy who can justly lay claim co the title. 
My friend, we must have another talk another day.’ 

‘ Well, sir, you’ll always find me here according 
to the tide ; leastways unless I am ill again, as I was 
last year.’ 

‘ How was that ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Well, 1 don’t quite know myself,’ the old man 
answered, ‘ for I don’t remember much about it. 
When they found the steps neglected, some of the 
wharf people came to look after me, and then they 
took me otf to the hospital, where I was for a 
matter of six weeks. You see, sir, since my poor 
old missus died I am all alone, for my grandson 
went to sea ; his father is a soldier ; and my 
daiigliter has been in service these thirty years ; so 
I had no one to go for a doctor or give me a drink 
of water.’ 

‘ Oh, that was very sad,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ AVell, it was ratlicr hard lines ; but you see no 
one knew how I was taken ; and when they found 
me, folks Averc miglity good to mo, and they gave 
me back iiiy jdacc when I got well ; so I ought not 
to complain.’ 

The boat by which I travel was now nearing the 
pier, and I stej)pcd on board, with a friendly nod 
to the old man, reflecting with some sympathy on 
the many such stories which doubtless, if we Imow 
them, would serve to swell 

‘ The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 



FROTH. 


CirHiDREN sometimes ask, and men and women need 
not be ashamed to ask, why is froth always white 
or nearly white, whatever may be the colour of 
the liquid underneath it ? To answer the question, 
we shall have to determine T^hat froth really is 
in itself, and how it is formed, ^ 

Take a filled ale-jug, or the well-%nown ‘pewter’ 
of a tavern or public-house, and pour out gently 
into a glass : scarcely any froth is produced* Pour 
out the self-same liquor from the self-same vessel 
in a stream several inches high, and you produce 
a foaming ‘head,’ which to the eye seems to be 
a substance quite different from ale or beer. Open 
a bottle of lemonade or ginger-beer, of soda-water 
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or seltzer-water, and ponr out the contents into the struggle to escape. Although caxhonic acid 
a glass ; the formation of froth is so rapid and may, in regard to physical properties, be ranked 
abundant that the glass appears full when it as u kind of air, the formation of iroth in eifervese- 
really contains but a small quantity of liquid, ing liquids is slightly different. 

Open a bottle of Bass’s ale or of Guinness’s stout ; But why is froth white ? Porter, ale, tea, coffee, 
the froth is still more waque and pronounced, champagne, water, differ veiy cohsid^rably in 
Look at a cup of tea or coffee soon after the sugar colour ; yet in all of these, when froth is pro- 
has been added ; there will often be seen a small duced it is white. This appears to be due to the 
covering of froth on the surface, which froth, if reflection of the light from the outer surface of the 
not actually white, is much more so than the several bubbles. When the surface is thus broken 


whiteness, the intensity of the white increasing thousands of these in a very small space, the effects 
with the rapidity of the wheel’s motion. become united, and arc recognised as a whiteness. 

In all these cases, and in multitudes of like It is simply an aggregation of small effects to 
' k ind, the froth seems to result from agitation ; a produce one mure conspicuous: If the bubbles 
' Quiescent liquid seldom presents symptoms of are large, tlicn fewer of them can be contained in 
wis nature. But agitation alone would not do a given area ; consequently the number of convex 
it Supposing ^t were possible for human beings reilecting surfaces is smaller, and the united effect 
to live, or for pints of ale to exist, without air, less Lriliiant — in other words, less white. \ 
there would be no such thing as froth. In pouring But it may still he asked by some of us, how is it 
out ale or other liquid, the falling stream becomes that the froth of a reddish liquid, such as beer, is 
mingled with a portion of the atmospheric air white? Tlie phenomena of reflected light must 
^ which surrounds us ; and it also buries, as it were, again be a})peale(l to for the means of solving this 
' the air contained in the apparently empty glass : ijroblem. The colour of a liquid (not its froth) is 
the result is, a mixture of ale and air, instead of determined by the transmitted light, not the re- 
ale only. Under ordinary circumstances, liquids fleeted. If lupior be contained iu a transparent 
^ contain as much air as they are capable of gl/iss vessel held between the eye and the light, 
absorbing ; the additional quantity is expelled, and we look through it, the eye receives the light 
But how ? It cannot rise in a body to the surface, transmitted by the liquid, and deems the colour 
but divides into minute spherical portions or air- of that light to be tlie colour of the liquid itself ; 
bubbles, which ascend to the top of the liquid but if we pour the liquor into an open vessel, and 
,<tti account of their levity or coinparative lightness, look obliquely at the surface, wc shall find that 

This^ however, is not all ; if it were, the bubbles ! the colour does not deviate much from whiteness, 
would burst directly they come to the surface, and I whatever llie iiansmitted colour may be. The 
froth would not have an opj)ortunity of forming, i liquid, whatever be its bpdy colour, is when agi- 
Cohesion comes into action, the coliesion between | tated broken up into detached portions at its 
the particles of every liquid. The bubbles of i surface by the formation of bubbles, and each 
air, as they rise from the body of the ale, beer, or ■ bubble reflects to the eye a portion of the 
other liquid, arc able to penetrate between the light wliich falls upon it, ( Junscquently, if this 
particles ; but when they arrive at the surface : reflected light is nearly wliite iu all cases, the 
they encounter a film of liquid cohesive enough | resulting assemblage of bubbles, generally known 
to restrain for a time their final escape into the j as froth, must always appear wliite or iiearly 
atmosphere. Froth consists of bubbles, each a I white. Wc can easily understand the greater 
tiny globular portion of air, bounded on the j-cllowncss of the iroth on strong Dublin stout 
upper surface by an exceedingly thin film of ; than that on pale Burton ale ; the more tenacious 
liquid; Hie bubbles retain this position and con- I liquor forms a thicker and consetpiently less clearly 
dition until the struggle ends as a victory for one I reflecting bulible than that on the more limjad. 
of the belligerents. The ascensive power of the I 


air within the bubble overcomes the cohesive 
power of the liquid film or covering, and ‘the 
bubble bursts ’ — our beverage loses its frothy 
‘head.’ The length of time that elapses before the 
air escapes by the bursting of the bubble depends 
chiefly on the viscidity of the liquid. If we pour 
flle into one vessel and water into another, from 
equd heights, we shall find^hat the former will 
present a frothy surface, the latter a more instan- 
taneous spark^g appearance ; the power of re- 
tentioh being grpter in the former instance 
than in the latt^^ In other words, ale having a 
greater 8pecifia,jgravity than water, and also greater 
viscidity, the bubble formed has a thicker coating, 
requires a longer time for its disrupture. 

Hie round of all the ‘ frothy headings,' 
^ «a-Tae rule prevail. In the spray from 

/W® paddle of a steamboat, in tbe froth on the 
; of beverages, in the sparkles on a cup of 

1 V place entangled among 

of liquid, and thus forms bubbles in 

_J 


A CITY WEED. 

I PASsr.D a graveyard in a London street, 

Where ’stead of songs of birds, tlie hoarse sad cries 
Of wretched men echoed from morn to night. 

Locked were its gates, and rows of iron bars 
Fenced in Gofl’s Acre from tired wanderers’ feet. 

All broken lay the slabs which love had raised ; 

But on a mound where fell a patch of light, 

A Bindweed grew ; and on its flowers, with eyes 
O’erflowing with a wintry rain of tears, 

A pale-faced, miserable woman gazed, 

Heart-sick with longings for the nevermore, 

\ And faint with memories of bygone years : 

\ A breezy common with a heaven of stani^ 

And lovers parting at a cottage door. 

v ,, ; : 
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draw the table into the bow-window, which faces 
not directly seawards, but towards the bay, which 
has been a haven of safety to so many. But it is 
growing dark already, and we are weary with our 
long drive ; so, soon we seek our fragrant chamber, 
in which the lavender scents strug^ faintly to 
overpower the pungent aroma of the sea ; and it 
is not long before we are lulled to sleep by the 
monotonous thunder of the waves on the rocks 
below. 

In the morning we peep out at the colliers 
which ride safely in the little sunny bay, at the 
white houses which arc dotted here and there over 
the cliffs, and at the little village itself lying 
snugly in the holiow. To right and left, sweeping 
lar away, stand the great eternal sea-walls of 
sombre iron-stone crags, and the grassy downs 
rolling away 'inland, unbroken except by a lonely 
stone or a patch of golden gorse ; and beneath ns 
lie ancient gray boulders and stretches of yellow 
sand. Away on the hill opposite stands the little 
church, in whose quiet graveyard rests many a 
sailor who has found his death in the pitiless 
sea. Eleven graves mark the resting-place of the 
crew of one vessel, whose fjgiire-head forms an 
appropriate headstone to the sad group. 

The first thing to be done after breakfast is to 
bathe. It is not enough to be hj the sea ; we 
must be in it, if we wish to rob it of all the 
strength and vigour we can j so we start off 
over the downs to where a sudden depression 
in the cliff leads to the bathing beach. Here 
we find old Harriet the bathing- woman, browner 
than ever, who gives us a cordial welcome. The 
bathing is primitive in the exlreine. Harriet 
possesses two tents, which she i)itches daily on a 
smooth spot of sand. For the use of one in which 
to disrobe you pay a ridiculously small sum, which 
adflo includes old Harriet's watchful * surveillance’ 
while you are in the water. As the number of 
tents is so limited and the bathers many, not a 
few avail themselves of the shelter of a friendly 
rock behind which to perform their toilet ; but I 
am squeamish, and wait my turn for the tent. 
And oh I how reviving the plunge into the surf, 
which comes rolling in frothing and seetliing like 
champagne, and which knocks me over and plays 
at ball with me as if I were a cork I The cool 
waves curl and cling round me, and kiss my 
arms and hands lovingly with their wet lips. I 
let them break over my bowed head, and clasp 
them tenderly to my breast; but they slip away 
from me, and riot and tumble round me with 
joyous laughter, sprinkling eternal freshness from 
their bounteous| hands. I sniff the keen salt air 
with delight, «Sid let the foam toss me to and fro 
at its o\yn sweet will, until Harriet, who watches 
me anxiously (she thinks me a somewhat rash, 
young person, I know), orders me authoritatively to' 
^e in, saying I have had enough of it^for the 
first time. \ery'W^antly I obey; but it would 
^nue a braver than I am to contradict 

■VU withered old dea-iymph, and soon I emerge 


from the tent with streaming locks, feeling like a 
giant refreshed. 

Thank goodness, here are no brass bands, no 
esplanade ; a circulating library of such modest 
pretensions that it does not circulate, and shops 
in which it is next to impossible to spend any 
money I At the chemist’s we buy our groceries 
as well as our drugs, and he is the only wine- 
merchant the dear primitive little pljice can boast. 
But we get mutton which transcends Southdown ; 
capital poultry and vegetables; butter such as 1 
have never tasted before or since; rich cream, 
w'hicli you must call Cornish (not ‘Devonshire’), 
to please the buxom farmer’s wife who supplies it 
to you ; and plenty of good fruit. And what do 
you want more, with such a sky above you, such a 
glorious sea at your feet, such a wall of ironstone 
crags behind you ? Down on the beach we go, 
and dawdle away the hot summer afternbon. Wo 
stretch ourselves on tile tawny sand, where great 
barriers of rock jut out on each side of us, beneath 
the shadow of a dreadful scarped cliff, to which 
no scrap of weed or herbage seems able to cling. 

I We look up at it with a sense of aw^e. We think 
of the many ships, nearing home after a weary 
journey, which have been driven by the storm’s 
pitiless whip straight into its terrible arms, there 
to meet a dread destruction. We think of the 
many struggling drowning wretches on whom it 
has gazed dow'ii with its stony eyes during all 
the ages it has stood there. The great billows 
ill their winter’s fury have beaten and lashed 
it until it is scarred all over; but still it gazes 
calmly down at tlioiri, as if defying their malicious 
rage. And yet, cruel as it is, how picturesque the 
colouring as it ranges from the intense purple 
black of the tide-line, through warm green and 
brow n shadows, to the bright high lights far away 
above our lieails. 

Dark rock-pools lie behind us, lined with queer 
zooidiytes and delicate sca-anemoues ; beside us are 
the crimson lady’s finger and the golden trefoil ; the 
dainty scents of the sca-w'eed and the fresh W'et 
sand are in the air, and before us is the smiling 
sea. Yits; he smiles at us to-day, though here — 
— with a restless surf breaking eternally on the 
beach — be is never calm and rippling, as we sec 
him in mure southern climes. 

Presently the sun sinks lower in the heavens; 
a breeze awakes, and the day turns cooler; so wx* 
go fur a walk along the smooth firm sand, wdiicli 
the ebbing sea has left bare ; through a wilderness 
of weinl black cliffs, which, w'hen the tide is high, 
range far out into the sea in castles and turrets 
and spires of jagged rock ; an iron-bound coast 
indeed, hopeless to the shipwrecked mariner, save 
for our friendly little liaven. Far away on the 
warm horizon hangs Lundy Island, like a shapely 
gray ghost ; very faint by day, and at night telling 
us only by its revolving light where it is. We 
w^olk on to a gorge up which we can make our 
way to the top of the cliff, and homeward 
over the undulating downs and by the banks of 
golden broom. We pass through a little village, 
where the myrtles and fuchsias are all abloom 
in the cottage-gardens, and where the great yews 
brood silently over the old* gray church. The 
door stands open, and we go in. What a dear 
old church, with its quaintly carved oaken pews. 


A COENISH HAVEN. 


and tender-hued stained glass windows I Evidently 
the restoration-fiend has not reached here yet Let 
ns hope that he wiU stay away, along with the 
esplanade and the brass bands. 

Sometimes we spend our afternoon or evening 
out at the end of the breakwater, which forms one 
side of this little mariner’s refuge. It connects a 
rock which stands right out at sea, with the 
shore, and occasionally in spring-tides is quite 
under water. One evening, whue standing on 
the for end watching the glorious setting snn, 
we forget to look behind us, and turning sud- 
denly, find the breakwater submerged. A man 
could still cross it perhaps, but a not over-strong 
woman might easily be carried over and drowned 
by the on-coming surf. 1 am not brave enough 
to face it ; so we remain where we are, and enter 
into conversation with a stalwart Cornishman, 
who, with the instinct of a true gentleman, 
volunteers — as the lady seems nervous, and as he 
knows all about the tideg, and exactly how high 
the sea will rise to-night — to remain with us until 
wo are released by the ebbing waters. I rather 
resent the imputation of timidity, but am very 
glad he has imprisoned liinistdf with us, as the 
night turns darker and darker, and the waves 
creep higher and higher, and wheel and foam and 
thunder around, as if in impotent rage at their 
inability to reacli their prey. 

Our Cornish hero I’eassures and consoles me, 
telling me that they cannot possibly reach to 
where 'we sit ; and he whiles away the time with 
stories of wrecks which he has seen, and also of 
many hair-breadth escapes. He lolls us liow a 
ship driving straight on to the cruel rocks, was 
lifted by one giant wave over the breakwater and 
* landed safely in the harbour beyond ; ' and 1 steal 
a glance behind mo, and see with thankfulness 
that the waters are abating. In a little while 
longer, with the h(dp of our ])loasant companion, I 
am able to get over dry-shod, and it is nitli a 
feeling of relief that T liiid myself once more on 
mainland. 

From this breakwater too, on a stormy day we 
watch the life-boat go out for practice. How 
gallantly she breasts the breakers, which seize her 
and whirl her backwards, as if defying her to leave 
the shore. Tlie seamen tell ns that in the great 
storms which arise here during the winter she is 
perfectly useless. No life-boat could live in the 
seas winch beat upon this heartless coast. Often 
the coast-guardsmen have to creep on hands and 
kuces to their signal-station, as, standing erect, 
tli'jy cannot face the wiml. But the rocket appa- 
ratus has saved many and many a life ; and wo 
also one night see that fiery messenger of life and 
hope speed away into the darkness over an imagi- 
nary wreck ; and a fictitious shipwrecked mariner 
comes on shore in the frail-looking apparatus, 
which slides along the rope, swaying to and fro 
in the angry wind, looking like a frail thread, 
suspended as it is in mid-air over the vexed and 
tumbling waters below. 

Sometimes we make excursions — to Tintagel 
Castle, where King Arthur dwelt with his knights ; 
or away to wooded Clovclly, where Will Carey 
lived, and Amyas Leigh suffered, and Rose 
Salteme loved. Or to Stratton, in the neighbour- 
hood of which a great battle was fought, in 
1643, between the rarliamentary and Royalist 
troops, in which the former, under Waller, were 


defeated. A cannon found on the field marks the 
site of the combat ; and in the High Street of 
the town, a slab let into the wall of an old house 
bears a legend telling how Sir Bevil Grenvil, the 
victorious general, rested there after the fight. 

But we like best to spend our days wandering 
over the sands and the ancient mussel-clad 
boulders, or straying across the breezy downs into 
the rich smiling corn-country beyond, where in 
the hedges the pale wild roses are transforming 
themselves into brilliant scarlet hips, and the sun 
is beginning to dye the blackberries a luscious 
purple. Then as the day begins to tire, and pre- 
pares to go in royal state to her rest, we love t® 
sit out on the rocks listening to the weary surges 
which sing her a sweet monotonous Vequiem, and 
watching the scarlet flames in the west steeping 
the wet sands in a crimson stain as of blood. A 
great belt of iron-gray clouds encircles the horizon. 
Slowly the sun sinks behind it, gilding its edges 
with a rich luniinoiis glow, which faintly shadow* 
forth tlie glories the clouds veil li't)iu our eyes. 
Lower and lower he droops his head, heavier and 
still heavier with sleep, until one brilliant flaming 
eye is all that wc can sese. Then the lid drops 
over tliat too, and lie is gone. Spell-hound, we sit 
on, listening to the sea’s mournful dirges, while 
night swoops down oviT earth and ocean with 
dusky wings. Wc watch the moon, like a vain 
lady attiring herself magnificently in the east 
before she issues forth on her evening pilgrimage. 
She sends her handmaidens, the stars, before her, 
and they light up her patlnvay with their brilliant 
lamps. Then- she comes forth robed in a filmy 
veil of pearly lace, and mounts silently into the 
sky, until she sits enthroned far above our heads. 
Slie kis'tes the white crests of the waves, and 
crowns them with silver, and peers with gentle 
(!yes at the solemn gigantic black clilfs, until they 
seem to lay aside something of their stony harsh- 
ness in tlie light of those poetic orbs. I’he long 
oar-wceds wav'ing in the w\ater seem to beckon to 
her with inky fingers, and a few giddy young 
stars obey the summons, for some oi them have 
Mien into the quiet rock-pools, and gaze up at 
us out of their calm depths. The phosphonu 
awakes and shoots out loTigues of lambent flame, 
as if seeking to outvie the splendour of the queen 
of night. The waters glow as if they were on fire, 
and the great dark billows rush in and cast spark- 
Img jewels at our feet. 

How shall we resolve to leave all these delights ? 
Wild ocean is so kind to those who love him and 
do him homage. He gives them hack the strength 
of which the struggle and turmoil of the world 
have robbed theni)^ and refreshes the weary spirit 
with his gracious sights and sounds. Nature is' 
no step-mother, and for those who look at her 
most tenderly and love her best, she paints her 
fairest pictures and sings her sweetest songs. 

But soon, too soon, the day cymes when we must 
bid good-bye to the kindly folkfi wo have grovm 
to love so well ; when we rest for* last time iat 
our sea-odoured cliauiber ; when we take our 
w^alk over the downs, and loiter for the last 
time beneath the shadow of the time-worn 
We leave the dear quiet llttlo place, where we' 
have for a time hidden from the busy world, and 
rested on our march ; we leave it to the winds, 
which grow ruder and more boisterous day by day, 
and which soon will drive many a meixmeis to takS? 
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refuge in its friendly haven. We shall fin'd onr 
own little zephyrs at home quite grown up, and 
strong enough to give us many a blow during the 
winter. 

But if there be any who, like me, would love to 
linger on its quiet beach, to make acquaintance 
with its giant wall of rocks, to drink its \een lifc- 
dving breezes, to watch its goigeous sunsets, or 
dream beneath its silver stars — then, let them take 
coach at Launceston, and following the declining 
BUD, drive westward away to — Budehaven. 


THE LAST OF THE IIADDONS. 

CHA.PTETI XXXIIT.— 'a W0MAN*S ERRAND/ 

After making two or three attempts to obtain a 
private interview with me, and finding that it was 
not to be, Pl;ilip did not stay very long, explaining 
that lie had only come down for the papers, and 
had business in town for the remainder of the day. 
Somewhat more gravely and quietly than usual, he 
shook hands wdth Mrs Tipper and Lilian ; and 
then, in a matter-of-course way, said : ‘ Come, 
Mary.* 

I knew that I must not refuse. Murmuring 
an excuse for a moment, I ran up to my room 
and fell upon my knees, asking for the strength 
I so sorely needed for the coming trial ; then 
joined him again, and w'e went out together. As 
we w’alked do^vn the lane, I felt that he loo was 
nerving himself ; and presently he Jisked, in a low 
mve voice ; ‘ What made you talk in the way you 
did just now, Mary I ' 

I was in a difficult position. If I aitoiupted to 
justify myself, he w’ould take iilarrn at once, and 
bind me and himself still closer to our bond. I 
could only treat it as a jest. 

* We all talk nonsense sometimes, Philip.’ 

‘ I suppose so ; but that is a kind of nonsense 
you have not taught me to expect iioni you.’ 
am afraid you expect too iiiuch from me.’ 

‘I certainly expect a great deal.’ 

Fortunately, I had something to say which 
would keep off love-speeches ; and without any 
attempt to smooth the w'ay, I said it. 

‘Philip, I want to ask you to give me ten 
pounds. I have spent all my money.’ 

Oddly enough, he did not know that I was 
entirely without money. I had thought it suffi- 
cient to tell him only that iny dear mother’s 
income died with her, not wishing to pain him 
with the knowledge that I had been so nearly 
destitute. 1 think he imagined that I had a small 
income of my own, and as I avoided tlie subject, 
did not like to appear curious about it. Even now, 

I believe that he did not suspect me to be entirely 
penniless, merely supposing that I had spent all 
that I had in hand. The five-and-lwenty pounds 
had been expended to the last shilling in furbish- 
ing up my modest wardrobe, and for small inci- 
dental expenses^ In the way of my share towards 
the cottages, I had shrunk from the idea of 
making him acquainted with the state of my 
finances ; knowing how large-hearted he was, and 
bow much would he forced upon me if he once 
'’guessed my need. Mrs Tipper wag always pro- 
t^ting against the * value and number of the 
offei^gB which founA their way to the cottage, 
whilst Lilian and I were afraid of cxr>re& 3 ing a 
trish imhis presence. ^ 


It was all very different now. It would cheer 
and comfort him by-and-bjr to reflect that I was 
able to ask a favour of him ju^ at this crisis. Had 
I not been so sorely press^ as I was, it would 
still have been as well to jv.'a him. 

‘ Ten pounds 1 ’ he ejacalated, stopping short in 
his walK to gaze at me in the greatest astonish- 
ment; asking himself, I think, if this was the 
explanation of the change which he had observed # 
in me. ‘ I am utterly ashamed of nvy stupidity in 
allowing you to name such a thing ; though 1 am 
sure you will do me the justice to attribute it 
solely to want of thought ! ’ ^ 

‘You see I do not mind asking you, Philip.’ 

‘Mind indeed ; of course you do not! I will 
run back at once and write a cheque.’ 

‘ No ; please do not — not if you have as much as 
ten pounds with you. Just now, I want only that.’ 

* Ten pounds ! Take what I have about me ! * 
hastily taking out his purse, and putting it into 
my hand. 

‘ But indeed I could not take all this ! ’ I 
returned, seeing that the purse contained several 
note.s as well as gold. ‘ I do not want any more 
than ten pounds.* 

‘ Nonsense ; don’t make a fuss over such a trifle.’ 
But 1 separated two five-pound notes from the 
rest, and wiis very decided about his taking back 
the purse. 

* Then I shall of course send a cheque as soon 

as 1 get hack. B}' the way, Mary, I am making 
arrangements for the siittlemeiit of three hundred 
a year upon you ; and of course all is yours, abso- 
lutely, in the event of’ 

1 broke} down for a few moments, leaning against 
the stile wlicro wc were standing. 

‘ Nay, Mary ’ TJien 1 think that he saw 

something more in my face than even the allusion 
to his death seemed to warrant. He went on with 
grave anxiety : ‘ 1 fear you are not well. Is your 
hand ])ainful V 

Ah, my hand — how thankful I was for the sug- 
gestion! 1 slipped it under my cloak, dragged 
away the bandage, which again opened the wound. 

‘ i’leeding alresh ! You must really have it seen 
to, Mary.’ 

‘ O no ; it is really a very trifling affair.’ In 
my misery and de.spair, 1 almost laughed at the 
idea of being able to feel any physical pain. 

He assisUid me to tighten the bandage again. 
But I presently knew that it would not do to have 
his hands touching me and his face close to mine 
in this way ; so, with a little brusque remark 
about his want of skill (ah Philip, had you 
known ivhat it cost me !), I declared that my hand 
required no more fussing over, i had the parting 
to go through, and needed all my nerve. First, I 
must make sure of his not coming down to the 
cottage fur two or three days. 

‘ You said you expect to be very much engaged ; 
and therefore I suppose we shall not see you again 
until the end of the week — Friday or Saturday, 
perhaps V 

This was Tuesday, and I wanted to make sure of 
two clear days. 

‘ I will contrive to run down before that, if you 
wish it, Mary.* 

‘ No ; I too have much to do. Do not come 
before Friday.’ 

‘ Very well. You will tell me then which day 
you have decided upon, since you will not say now.’ 
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I had waived the decision as to which day the 
wedding was to take place ; and I did so again, 
merely repeating ‘ Friday/ 

^ All rignt ; take care of yourself ; and be sure to 
have the hand seen to/ He was stooping down to 
give me the customary kiss before crossing the 
stile ; but I took his two hands in mine, and 
looked up into his face, I think as calmly and 
steadily as I liad prayed ibr strength to do. 

‘God bless you, Philip.* Then I put my arms 
about his neck, lifted up my face to his, and 
kissed him. ‘ Good-bye, dear Philip/ 

I saw an expression of surprise, a slight doubt 
and hesitation in his eyes. He had not found me 
BO demonstrative as this before, and was for the 
moment puzzled to account for it. But I contrived 
to get up a smile, which I think satisfied him. 
Then witli a last wrench, I turned away, heaving 
as though from another world his answering 
‘ Good-bye ’ as he vaulted the stile. 

After that, the rest wo\jld be easy. I allowed 
myself one hour in the woods — not for the indul- 
gence of regret— I knew too wcdl the danger of that 
-—but for recovery, and got back to tlie cc^ttage in 
time for our early dinner. Moreover, I forced 
myself to eat, knowingtluit 1 should nMjuirc all the 
strength I could get ; and delighted dear kind old 
Mrs Tipper’s heart by asking for a ghiss of wine. 

It Avas a terrible ordeal, sitting there under their 
tender watchful eyes ; but I got tlirough it tolerably 
I think. Afterwards, I told them that I wanted 
to catch the three o’clock up- train, adding a 
purposely indefinite remark about having some 
arrangements to make in tOAvn. 

‘Is Mr Dallas going to meet 3^011, my dear?* 
asked Mrs Tipper anxiously. 1 

‘No; I am going on a woman’s errand,’ I 
replied, with a sad little half-smile at the thought ! 
of what their surprise would be if they could 
know how very literally I was speaking. 

'Must you go to-day ?— may not I go Avith you, 
dear Mary V plcadoAl Lilian. Von are looking so 
pale and unlike yourself ; I do not like the idea of 
your going alone/ 

‘ I should fancy that there Avas something really’ 
the matter Avith me, if 1 e.ould not go alone so 
short a distance as that, dearie,* 1 lightly replied. 
‘I think 1 will allow iiiy ago to protect me.’ 

»She drew nearer to me, looking at me in the 
nervous, half-afraid Avay slic so frequently did of 
late, as she laid her han\l upon luy arm. 

‘ I wish you would not talk like that — dear Mary, 
why do you ? * 

I was not strong enough to bear much in this 
way; so replied with an attempt at a jest, which 
made her shrink away again. I daresay my jests 
AA^ere flavourless enough, and in strange contrast 
to my looks. 

Mrs Tipper’s silent, anxious watchfulness was 
even harder to bear than Lilian’s tender love. It 
was not my journey to town which puzzled them — 

I Baw that they imagined 1 Avas intent upon pre- 
parhifj some little pleasant surprise for them at my 
wedding— but the change they saw in me, which no 
amount of diplomacy could hide. 

How thankful I was, when I at length made my 
escape to my OAvn room ; but I was not allowed to 
go atone. 1 had to bear Lilian’s loving attendance 
whilst I was putting on my bonnet and cloak. 
Indeed, she lingered by my side until I had got 
half-way doAvn the lane. 


‘ You will not be very late, Mary V 
* No, dearie ; I think not — I hope not* 

‘We fihall be longing to see you back.* 

‘ And you must not be surjirised if I return in H 
very conceited frame of mind, after being made so 
much of,* I lightly replied. 

‘ Only come back yourself* she murmured, giving 
me a last kiss as she turned away. 

Dear Lilian, did she in truth guess something of 
Avhat the lightness cost me ? I knew that I did 
not deceive her Avholly, Although she might be 
in some doubt as to the cause, I did not succeed 
in hiding the effects from her. 

I arrived at the London terminus about four 
o’clock, and took a cab, directing the man to drive 
to a West-end street facing St James’s Park. My 
errand Avas to one of the largest mansions th^re, 
which at any other time 1 should have considered 
it required some nerve to approach in a wa}* so 
humble. I could quite understand the cabman’s 
hesitating impiiry as to whether I AvisUed to be 
driven to the principal entrance. Probably I did 
not appear to him c^uitt* up to the standard of the 
housekeepers room. Fortunately 1 was not able 
to give a thought to my appearance. Had I been 
visiting the Queen, I should have thought of her 
only os a lellow- woman, in my deep absorption. 

Three hours later I was taken back to the rail- 
way station in a luxurious carriage, borne SAAdftly 
along by spirited horses ; a slight, refined, delicate- 
looking woman, with earnest thoughtful eyes, and 
attired almost as simply as myself, was sitting by 
my side with my hand in hers, as wc now and 
again touched* upon the subject which occupied 
our thoughts. 

I had found a friend in my time of need, and 
such a one as I had not dared to hope for. But 
this in due time. We parted with just a steady 
look and grasp of the haml. 

‘To-morrow?’ 

‘ Yes ; betAveen six and seven.* 

I returned to the cottage, certainly not looking 
worse than Avheii I had quitted it, and Avas re- 
ceived with a welcome which made me almost lose 
courage again. Fortunately^ it was very nearly our 
usual time for retiring. Fortunately loo 1 had 
much to do, and it Jiad to be done in the small- 
liours of the night, so that I had no time to give to 
the indulgence of my feelings Avlien I was loft alone 
in my room. First turning out the contents of my 
draAvers and boxes, I separated from them a few 
things which were absolutely needful for iny pur- 
pose. One dress and cloak and bonnet were all 
that I should require, besides a small supply of 
under-clothing. ’The latter I put into a smidl 
trunk Avhich Becky could easily carry, and then 
replacetl the other things in the <lrawers again, 
arranging and ticketing them in orderly methodi- 
cal fashion as I Avished them by-and-by to be 
distributed. If ‘Tom* should in course of time 
prove more appreciative of Bcc^y — which in con- 
sequence of a hint I had^ received from Lydia, I 
did not despair of so ni'y^n as she^ld — I pleased 
myself with the idea that the contents of certain 
drawers Avould make a very respectable outfit for 
her. The plain gray silk dress which I had pur- 
chased for my own Avedding would not be too fine-* 
for hers. In a note placed on the top of tho 
things, I begged Mrs Tipper to give them to Becky 
when the right time came. AfterAvards I took out 
the little collection of my dear mother’s jtiwellery'. 
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It was really a much better one than I had 
believed it to be. Indeed I had never before 
examined the contents of the packet. When it 
appeared probable that the jewels would have to 
be sold, I had avoided looking at them ; shrinking 
painfully from the idea of calculating upon the 
money value of my mother’s only legacy to me ; 
and perhaps also in my time of need a little afraid 
of being tempted by the knowledge of its worth. 
One diamond ring, a large single stone, which even 
1 could tell was of some value, I put on the finger 
of my left hand, which would never wear another 
now. That was all I would keep. I then put 
aside a pretty ruby brooch for my detir old friend 
Mrs Tipper ; and after some hesitation about 
making a little oflfering to Philip, I satisfied 
myself with selecting a valuable antique ring 
which had belonged to my father, and writing a 
line begging Lilian lo give it to him with the love 
of his sister Mary. The rest— I was quite proud 
of the quantity now — I packed up and addressed 
to the care of Mrs Tipper — my gift to my dear 
Lilian on her wedding-day. 
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The working and maintenance of the existing 
telegraph lines employ a vast number of people 
taken all together ; but it is surprising how few 
hands are necessary for the working of any single 
line or system. This is especially so in the case of 
submarine cables, where, wlien the cable continues 
sound, it is not necessary to support a staff for 
surveillance and repairs. Hali'-a-dozcn stations 
several hundred miles apart, and half-a-dozen men 
at each, are sufficient to carry the news from one 
end of a continent to the other. 

Without enumerating the telegraph systems that 
now exist, it may suffice to say that the Britisli 
Isles are connected by submarine cables with 
nearly every quarter of the globe, and that their 
number is still increasing. 

• A telegraph station abroad, no matter in what 
Company or country, presents nearly the same 
characteristics wherever found. Tlie more remote 
the place, the more primitive may be the arrange- 
ments j but the work is the same, the men are 
about the same, and the instruments almost inva- 
riably so. There is the superinteudent ; and under 
him the clerk in charge, his right-hand man, who 
oversees the clerks or operators at their work of 
sending and receiving messages. Then, besides 
these, and partly independent of them, there is the 
electrician, a member of the scientific as distin- 
guished from tlie operating staff of the Company, 
whose duties are to take periodical tests of the 
cable and land-lines, lo report on their condition, 
and to keep the instruments in proper working 
order. Under alj these, there is generally the 
I messenger and' /lattery-man, who may be called 
I the stoker of the electrical engine, and who, 
besides, does the odd work of the establishment. 

The station itself generally consists of the super- 
intendent’s office or bureau ; the instrument-room, 
where the messages are sent and received ; the 
batteiy-room, generally under ground ; and the 
sleeping-quarters of the' clerks. Occasionally the 
electrician and clerk in charge have separate work- 
ing-rooms ; and a smoking-room, witn perhaps a 


billiard-table and home newspapers, are added for 
the convenience of all. Life passes quietly and 
uneventfully at these stations, except when some- 
thing goes wrong with the instruments or the 
cable, and then the electrician has his period of 
anxiety and trouble ; while the operators, on the 
other hand, find their occupation at a temporary 
standstill. 

To understand the working of a submarine 
cable and the actual process of sending a message, 
it is necessary to figure in imagination the several 
parts of the electric circuit, made up of the 
battery, the instruments, the cable, and the 
earlh itself ; and to remember that for a current 
of electricity to flow through * any part of the 
circuit it is necessary that the whole circuit should 
be complete. Starting then from the battery, 
which is the source of the electric current, 
we have the cable joined to it by means of a 
key or sending instrument, which by the work- 
ing of a short up-and-down lever can connect or 
disconnect the conductor of the cable to a par- 
ticular pole of the battery, .the other pole of the 
battery being the while connected to the earth. 
The cable then takes us to the distant station. 
Here the conductor is connected to the receiving 
instrument, or instrument for making the signals 
indicating the message, and through the receiving 
instrument it is connected to the earth. The 
electric circuit is thus rendered complete. The 
current j)asses from one pole of the battery by 
means of the key into the cable, through the 
cable to the instrument at the other end, and 
thence to the eartli ; and inasmuch as the other 
pole of tlie battery is at the same time connected 
to the eartli at the first station, the conducting 
circuit is complete, for the earth, no matter what 
the intervening distance be, acts as an indispens- 
able part of the circuit. 

We have thus the two stations connected by a 
cable. At the station sending the message there 
is the battery, from which the current proceeds ; 
the sending instrument, for letting the current 
into the cable, or stopping it ; and the ‘ earth- 
plate,’ or metal connection between one pole of 
the battery and the earth. At the station receiv- 
ing the message there is the receiving instru- 
ment, and again the earth-plate, connecting the 
earth into circuit. These separate parts of the 
circuit, 'as we have already said, must be ‘con- 
nected up,’ as it is termed, so as to provide a 
complete conducting channel for the current to 
flow in from one pole of the battery to the 
distant place and back again (or virtually so) 
through the earth. Only at one place can the 
circuit be interrupted and the current conse- 
quently stopped — that is, at the key of the sending 
instrument. Here then the sending clerk sits, and 
by manipulating the lever of this key he * makes 
and breaks’ the circuit at will, and thereby controls 
the current. The regulated making and breaking 
of this connection is the basis of telegraphing, 
whether by submarine clable or by the ordinary 
land lines. Accordingly as the clerk maintains 
the circuit for a longer or a shorter time, so will 
the current give longer or shorter indications on 
the receiving instrument at the distant station : 
or again, according os the opposite poles of the 
batteij are applied to the caole by the key, and 
the direction ot the current consequently reversed 
in the cable, so will the indicated signals on the 
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receiving instrument be of opposite kind. From 
the elementary short and long signals, or right and 
left signals, so obtained on the receiving instru- 
ment, a code of letters and words may he built 
up, and intelligible messages transmitted. The 
Morse Code is that universally adopted, and for 
the further information of our readers we here 
append it as it is usually written : 


Letter. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H.... 

1 

J 

K 

L 

M.... 

N 

O 


Sign. 


I Letter. 

P 

Q 

li 

S 

T 

u 

V 

w 

X 

Y 

Z 

Ch 

t (accente«l) 
traders tand 
Wait 


Sign. 


The numerals run : 


Sign. 


Numeral. 

6 .... 

7 .. .. 

8 .. .. 
9 . .. 
0 .... 


Sign. 


Numeral. 

1 .... -■ 

2 .... -■ 

3 .. . - 

4 .. .. -• 

5 .. .. - • 

For other accented letters, fraction signs, punc- 
tuation, and official directions as to the disposal of 
the message, there dre other signs, but the above 
are the essentials of the Morse Code. The long 
and short signs represent the long and short 
signals of the receiving instrument, produced by 
the long and short contacts of the sending key 
with the battery. It will be seen that the letter 
A is rendered by a short signal followed by a 
long one ; the letter B hy a long signal followed 
by three separate short ones ; and so on. Hence, 
in order to telegraph the letter A to his colleague 
at the distant end of the line, the clerk, by 
depressing the lever of the sending instrument, 
makes contact between the cable and the battery, 
first for a short time, and then for a longer time. 
The long and short signals are widely employed in 
overland telegraphy ; but in submarine telegraphy 
a saving of time is effected by signals of opposite 
kind. Thus, if a left deflection, or deflection of 
the indicator to the left, signifies a ‘dot’ or short 
simal, a deflection to the right will signify a 
‘dash’ or long signal. In this case the sending 
instrument or key has two levers, a right and left 
one, corresponding to the distinct signal which 
each produces. By depressing the left lever of 
the key, a pole of the battery is applied to the 
cable, which produces a left-hand signal on the 
receiving instmment at the distant station ; and 
by dejiressing the right-hand lever, a right-hand 
signal is produced, l^oper rests or intervals are 
permitted between the separate words, letters, and 
full stops of a message. 

The battery in common use for submarine 
telegraphy is either the sawdust Daniell or 
the Leclauchd* The Daniell consists of a plate 
of zinc and a plate of copper brought into 
contact with each other by sawdust saturated 
with a solution of sulphate of zinc ; and crystals 
of sidphate of copper (bluestone) are packed 




round the copper plate, so as to dissolve there 
in the solution of sulphate of zinc. The zine 
plate forms the negative pole of the battery, 
and the copper plate the positive pole. When 
these two poles are connected together by a 
wire or other conducting circuit, such as that 
made up of the cable and the earth, a current of 
electricity — the voltaic current — ^flows from one 
to the other, and always in one direction, namely, 
from the copper or positive pole to the zinc or 
negative pole. Hence it is that by applying the 
one pole or other to the cable and the other to 
earth through the earth-plate, the direction of the 
current in the cable is reversed and opposite 
signals produced. 

The eaith-platc is usually a copper plate several 
feet square, sunk deep into the moist subsoil near 
the station, so as to make a good conducting con- 
tact with the mass of the earth. 

The receiving instruments for working a sub- 
marine cable are different from those used in 
working land-lines. Inasmuch as the current 
travels full strength, like a bullet, through a land- 
line, and in the form of an undulation or wave 
through a cable, so is it necessary to have 
different kinds of receiving instruments for each. 
In a land-line powerful currents can he used with 
impunity, and these can be made, by means of 
electro-magnetism, to move comparatively heavy 
pieces of mechanism in giving signals. But in a 
cable the currents are prudently kept as low as 
possible, in case of damage to the insulator, and 
the receiving instrument must therefore be delicate. 
In land-lines the current passes in an instant, 
leaving the line clear for the next signal, so that 
the indications of the receiving instrument are 
abrupt and decided. But in a cable the electric 
current takes an appreciable time to flow from 
end to end, so that the separate signals in part 
coalesce, the beginning of one blending with the 
end of that preceding it, so that the signals become 
involved with each other. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that time be allowed for each wave to clear 
itself of the cable before another ivave is sent in, 
otherwise we \rould have the cable as it were 
cholced with the message. A continuous current 
of electricity may be said to be flowing through, 
it, and the ripples on the surface are the separate 
signals of the message. It is to take cognisance of 
these waves or ripj^es that the receiving instru- 
ment for cable-work must be designed ; and as the 
quicker the message is sent into the cable^ the 
smaller these ripples will he, the more delicate 
should be the instrument. ^ 

There are only two instruments in use on 
long cables, and both arc the invention of Sir 
William Thomson, the distinguished Glasgow 
physicist and electrician. The mirror galvano- 
meter lias been already described in this Journal 
in a paper on the manufacture of submarine 
cables; and the ‘mirror’ or ‘speaker,’ the com- 
monest of these receiving in^fuments, is but a 
modified form of the mirror galvanometer. It 
consists of a hollow coil of silk-covered wire, m 
the heart of which a tiny mirror, with several 
small magnets' cemented to its back, is suspended 
by a single thread of floss-silk flbre. A beam of. 
light from a lamp is thrown upon the mirror, an'd 
reflected from it on to a white screen, across which 
a vertical zero-line is drawn. When ho curffent 
is passing through the coil, the reflected beam of 
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li^t which mokes an illuminated spot or gleam 
on the screen, remains steady at the zero-line. 
But when a current passes through the coil, the 
mt^i^nets in its heart are moved and the mirror 
with tliem, so that the beam of light is thrown off 
at a different angle, and the spot of light is seen to 
move from the zero-line along the screen to right 
or to left of the zero-line according as the current 
is made or reversed in the coil; so that as the 
key is manipulated at the sending station, so are 
right or left signals received by the clerk who sits 
watching the movements of this spot of light, and 
interpreting them to his fellow-clerk, who writes 
them down. In the form of instrument here 
described, and also in the other receiving instru- 
ment for submarine work, the zero is not fixed but 
movable. The vertical line on the screen is only 
the nominal zero. The continuous current under- 
lying the ripples which form the message, deflects 
the spot from the zero-line ; but this slow deflec- 
tion can be disregarded by the clerk, for over and 
above it there are smaller quicker movements 
of the spot to right and left corresponding to 
the ripples, and these are the proper eignals of 
the message. It requires long practice to make 
a good ‘mirror' clerk, one who can follow the 
gleam with his eye through all its quick and 
intricate motions, and distinguish between those 
due to the shifting zero ami those due to the 
various signals sent. Even this compound-ripjuc 
difficulty, however, is now got rid of by the use 
of an apparatus called a ‘ condenser,' the effects of 
which are that continuous currents are neutralised, 
and the pulsations of the signals sent arc alone 
seen in the movements of the light upon the 
scale. 

The other instrument is the siphon recorder, 
which permanently records in ink the signals 
which the ‘mirror' only shews transiently. The 
principle of the siphon recorder is the converse of 
that of the mirror. In the mirror there is a large 
fixed coil and a light suspended magnet. In the 
siphon recorder there is a large fixed magnet 
and a light suspended coil. When tlie current 
passes through this coil, the latter moves much in 
the same way as the magnet moves in tlie ‘mirror;' 
that is, it rocks to right or left according a.s the 
current flows. This rocking motion is communi- 
cated, by a system of levers and fibres, to a very 
fine glass capillary siphon, which dips into an ink- 
bottle and draws off ink upon a strip of running 
paper. The ink is highly electrified, so as to rush 
through the siphon and out upon the paper, 
marking a fine line upon it as it runs. When no 
current passes in the coil, this zero-line is straight ; 
but when currents aie ])assing, the line becomes 
zigzag and wavy ; and the right and left waves 
across the paper constitute the message. Both of 
these instruments are very beautiful and ingenious 
applications of well-knov/n electric, optical, and 
mechanical principles. The great merit of the 
recorder is that if a false signal is accidentally made 
by the sending clerk, the whole word need not 
always be lost by the receiving clerk, but may be 
made out from the rest of the word written down. 
Thus much repetition of messages is saved, 
H^hcre is some advantage too in having a written 
zaejpage tor purposes of after reference. 

A sm^larly ingenious system of telegraphy, 
temed the dwphx, has recently been extended to 
long submarine cables, and is likely to become of 


general, if not universal application. It is effected 
by constructing an artificial line, in this case 
representing an artificial cable, which shall have 
the same influences on the current that the 
actual cable has. The signalling current from the 
battery is then split up at each station between 
the actual cable aud the artificial cable, so that 
half flows into one and half into the other. And 
tliere is placed a receiving instrument in such a 
vray between these two halves of the current that 
they exactly counterbalance each other’s effect 
upon it ; and so long as sending is going on from 
a station, the receiving instrument at that station 
is undisturbed. But the sending currents from 
the other station have the power to disturb this 
balance and cause signals to be made. Thus then, 
while the sending at a station does not affect the 
receiving instrument in connection with the cable 
there, the cuiTcnts sent from the distant station 
cause it to mark the signals. Each station is 
thus enabled to send ii message and receive one at 
the siyne lime ; and this is what is called duplex 
or double telegrapliy. 

In ordinary telegraphy, one station is receiving 
while the other is sending ; but in duplex working, 
both stations are sending together aud receiving 
together, so that there is little or no delay in 
the traffic, and the carrying power of a busy 
cable is practically doubled. 

In case of accident to the cables each Company 
maintains a repairing-ship rciidy to go to sea at 
shortest notice. Some ‘faults' arc of a nature not 
seriously to interfere with the working of a cable-; 
but it cannot be expected that they will remain 
always in the same comparatively harmless state. 
AVhen a flaw occurs in the insulator it tends to 
enlarge itself, and more of tlu? current escapes to 
the sea, until so much cscai>c3 that the current 
which reaches the distant station is too feeble to 
work the instruments there. All traffic therefore 
ceases. The electrician’s testa having localised 
the fault bo many miles from shore, the repairing- 
ship proceeds to the spot. Here she lowers her 
grajinel a mile or two on one side or other of 
the supposed line of the cable, and when enough 
rope lias been let out, she steers very slowly 
under steam, or drifts with the tide across the 
cable 5 track. The graj)nel is simply a great iron 
hook, one approved form being like a compound 
fish-hook, with five or six flukes starting from the 
shank. A weight of chain drags behind it, to keep 
it well dow;i on the bottom. The rope, which 
is generally of w’irc and yarn, passes under a 
dynamometer, which indicates its tension, and 
thence to the steam winch used for hauling in. 
Often the grapnel catches in rocks, or mud, and 
gives rise to false hope of the cable having been 
found. The ship is brought to, and haiiling in 
commences ; but soon the obstruction ‘ gives,* or 
the grapnel itself breaks, and the true nature of 
tlie ‘catch' is found out. When the cable ts 
hooked, the greatest akill and care are needed, 
especially when the ship’s head lifts with the 
waves, to bring up the bight carefully without 
breaking the cable. When brought to the sur- 
face the cable is cut, and each end is brought on 
board in turn and tested. The fault, as we have 
previously shewn with the paying-out ship, may 
prove to bo but a few miles distant. The sound 
end is thereupon buoyed, and the ship proceecU 
to pick up or haul in the faulty end until it is 
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tliougbt the fault must have been picked up. The 
electrician then cuts off the piece which contains 
the fault, and then he has only to join on a sound 
piece of cable in its place, and lay it back to 
the end that was buoyed, so filling up the gap. 
But if it should not contain the fault, the tests are 
again applied, until finally the fault is detected 
and cut out. Repairing is arduous and trying work ; 
now giving rise to ho]pes, now crushing them, and 
anon deferring them. A great responsibility rests 
on those who undertake them, as the gain or loss 
of a week or two may represent an enormous sum 
of money to the Company. 


CROSS-PURPOSES. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IL 

Had Cissy only known it, there was very little 
in Frank Ilalkett’s words to cause her any 
uneasiness. On his enteying the drawing-room, 
seeing his place by Cissy’s side forestalled by the 
major, whose person intercepted the beaming smile 
of welcome she bestowed upon him, lie had turned 
away and thrown liiinself into tins low chair that 
stood by Mrs Leyton’s cosy lounge. 

‘So you havfc taken refuge with me,’ says that 
lady with a quiet smile. 


‘Refuge!* repeats llalkctt with an innocently 
puzzled air. ‘ No ; I have only taken a seat.’ 

* What ’fl the matter with you, Frank ? ’ 

‘ Nothing. Why 1 Do I look dyspeptic ?’ 

‘You don’t look pleasant, certainly, if that has 
anything to do with it. Coine ; 1 am a witch, you 
know,’ says Mrs Leyton, ‘ and so can tell all your 
secrets. And just to prove my power, I will tell 
you something now— you are sulky this evening.’ 

‘ Meaning 1 am stupid, I suppose,’ says Halkett ; 
‘ but it don’t take much witchery to discover that. 
I have an awful headache.’ 

‘ Oh, but I have not half done yet,’ exclaims Mrs 
Leyton. ‘ Shall I go on ? J could tell something 
very important, but that I am afraid of your heavy 
displeasure. Will you promise not to be angry ? ’ 

‘Angry with yon! Was I ever that?’ asks 
Halkett tenderly. ‘ I give you lull liberty to say 
anything on earth you like to me.’ 

‘ Do you mean that ? ’ 

‘ Certainly I mean it’ 

‘Very good then,’ says the widow with lazy 
triumph ; ‘ I will continue my sorceries ; and first 
— you are in love.’ 

‘ “ In love ! ” ’ reiterates Halkett, forcing himself 
heroically to meet her laughing eyes, and redden- 
ing very much in the attempt. ‘ No, no ; your 
witchcraft has played you false this time.’ 

‘ It has not I persist in my declaration. You 
are in love — hopelessly, irretrievably, desperately 
in love.’ 

‘ Well, -perhaps I am,’ says Frank, with tranquil 
resignation. ‘ Is that strange ? Could one be with 
you, Frances, for so long a time, and not ’ 

‘Nonsense!* interrupts Mrs Leyton. ‘Do not 
trouble yourself to complete that sentence. We 
are much too old friends for I take it And 
now, Frank, be a good boy ; emulate your name, 
tell me all about it’ 

‘ I really don’t know that there is anything much 
to tell,’ says Halkett, smiling. ‘ But what there 
is you shall hear. 1 admire a certain young lady 


more than is good for me ; I fancy, until to-4fcy, 
she returns my regard. I discover a couple of 
hours ago that my vanity has misled me. I see 
her happy in the arms — ^no, in the society 6f 
another — 1 find myself nowhere, hence my dys- 
pepsia, distraction, and despair. — Don’t look so 
sympathetic, Frances ; probably I shall get over it* 

Though he says this with a laughing face, Mrs 
Leyton’s dark eyes can see for themselves he is 
tremendously hard hit. 

‘ And what is her name V she asks sweetly. 

‘ O Frances ! You laying claim to he a witch, 
and must even ask that question ? I decline to 
^swer it. Your fairy lore should enable you to 
find out that much for yourself.’ 

‘ I love my love with a C because she is candid ; 
I hate her with a C because she is capricious,’ says 
Mrs Leyton archly. ‘ Am I “ warm or will you 
still cry “ cold ?” If you do the latter, I doubt 
you -will be wronging your conscience. Ah, Frank, 
I think I am one too many for you !’ 

‘You were always that. What one man is 
equal to any woman ? Well, as you have guessed 
so far, I believe i may as well tell you the rest 
and forthwith he commiiuces to pour forth a tale, 
the telling of which had caused Cissy such exqui- 
site anguish. 

When he has finished, Mrs Leyton says : ‘ If 
you will take my advice, you will seek the first 
opportunity that offers, and ask for an explanation 
of her coldness.’ 

‘You really think that the best thing to do?* 
says Halkett, brightening. ‘ I will act upon your 
advice then, and try my chance. Now let us forget 
it for the present. Is that a new ring upon your 
finger ? May I look at it ? Does it mark a fresh 
adorer 1 ’ 

‘ No ; an old one. Geoffrey Hyde gave it to me 
bust autumn.’ She surrenders her hand to him 
as she S 2 >eaks ; jind he bending over it, examines 
leisurely the cluster of brilliants that sciutUlate 
and flash beneath the lamp-light. 

‘ lie has been faithful to you for a long time/ 
says Halkett presently. 

‘Yes ; he is very tormenting. I really believe 
I shall have to marry him in the long-run, if only 
to get him out of the way.’ IShe reddens a little 
as she says this, and laughs rather nervously. 

‘ Arc you serious ? ’ asks Halkett with surprise. 

‘ Then you are going to make him a happy man 
after all V 

‘ That remains to be proved. Probably I shall 
make him a wholesome warning to all obstinate 
Him. But I think when last I saw him I made 
him some foolish promise about marrying him in 
the spring.’ 

‘ I congratulate him with all my heart, and you 
too,’ says Halkett cordially. ‘I think he 'is the 
only man I know quite worthy of you.* 

Wlien the hour comes for bedroom candles to 
be adjusted, Halkett seizes one, lights it, and 
carries it solemnly to Miss MoiSjiUnt. But quick 
as he has been, JVlajor Blake ref^hes her side 
similarly armed, almost at the same moment. 

‘ Wliich shall I take ? ’ says Mias Cissy gailjr. 
‘ I suppose I can have my \hoice, I tbiuk ihia 
pleases me most and she holds out her han^ 
towards Blake with a pretty smile. ‘ Thank yod/ 
she continues, slipping her slender fingers into fiis 
brown palm ; ‘ and good-night. Don’t smoke too 
much and with a little provoking backward nod 
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she trips away, without bestowing so much as 
one poor glance upon Halkett. And so ends his 
iirst attempt at an explanation, leaving him so 
indicant that he almost vows he will not seek 
another. 

All the following day Miss Mordaunt studiously 
avoids him, giving him no chance of obtaining the 
tete-^-tete she sees is impending. But Halkett 
calmly bides his time, knowing it cannot be far 
distant. As daylight fades, he feels more than 
ever determined to bring her to book before the 
dawn of another morning ; and in this instance 
at least the Fates favour him, as there is to be a 
large dancing^party at the Hall to-night. She 
cannot well Teiuse to give him one dance out of 
the many — such palpable avoidance would be 
rather too marked ; and once he has secured her as 
his partner, she must be at his mercy until the 
dance comes to an end. 

This idea of course has also occurred to Miss 
Mordaunt, and though dreading the interview, she 
is still sufficiently indignant to cause her to make 
up her mind to be as curt and outspoken on the 
occasion as will be in strict keeping with her 
dignity. In this frame of mind she goes up-stairs 
to dress, and being an Irishwoman, it cannot be 
altogether said biit that she sustains a rather 
pleasurable sensation — albeit one largely mingled 
with something very much akin to nervousness — 
as the battle-hour draws nigh. 

^What shall I wear, Kennedy?' she asks her 
maid, sinking languidly into a chair. 

‘Well, miss, you know you look well in any- 
thing,* says Kennedy obligingly ; ^ there is nothing 
but what becomes you ; but if I might be allowed 
to suggest, you look lovely entirely in white.* 

‘I won’t "wear white ; I hate it,’ says her mistress 
pettishly. ‘D<ihutante.s, and brides, and corpses 
wear white ; I think — I shall ireur — blcick to-night.' 

‘ Black ? O Miss Mordaunt ! ’ 

‘Yes; certainly. Is gay clothing so necessary' 
to me, then ? ’ 

‘Well, miss, there’s no doubt but you look 
real handsome in black ; but the other ladies — they 
will be so gay — and you ’ 

‘I shall be gayer than any of them, and the 
greater contrast ! * cries Cissy, springing to her feet. 

‘ Come, Kennedy ; despatch, despatch ; I feel i 
shall hold my own yet.* 

And Kennedy throwing herself heart and mind 
into her task, soon turns out the most charming 
picture possible. 

As Miss Mordaunt enters the drawing-room she 
sees Hjdkett standing on the hearth-rug in earnest 
conversation with the widow, who, if there is a fire 
anywhere, is never any great distance from it. He 
has been telling her of his repulse of the night 
before, and is looking somewhat dejected. 

‘Never mind,* says Mrs Leyton kindly; ‘get her 
alone ; then you will have the advantage. I think 
she must have heard — or fancied — something that 
wounds her.* ^ ^ * 

‘ I do not flatter myself so far ; I merely think 
she prefers Btke, and wishes to get rid of me,* 
aays Halkett gloomily. 

nBthing induce you to believe 
in the first place, she doesn’t even look at 
tiTd man m the right way.* 

^ett laughs in epite of himself, and im- 
mediately atterwards becomes if possible even 
more despondent than before. 


‘How can she like that fellow Blake?’ he says 
ill-naturedly. 

‘ Oh, I don’t see that. For my part, I think him 
absolutely handsome.* 

‘Of course, that goes without telling. All, 
women have a tendresse for those great coarse 
broad-shouldered men. And what an accent he 
has!’ 

‘ Do you really dislike it ? To me, I confess it 
is rather pleasant ; mellow, with just a touch of 
the brogue. Your Cissy, you must remember, has 
it too, with perhaps rather more of the mellow and 
less of the brogue ; but then you are prejudiced 
against this poor Blake.’ 

‘ Indeed I am not ; you mistake me altogether r 
I think him a downright good fellow. In fact I 
have a fancy for all Irishmen ; they are so full 
of go— chic— good-humour, until crossed. And 
Blake is like all his countrymen, a most enjoy- 
able companion,’ says Halkett with suspicious 
warmth. 

‘Evidently Miss Mordaunt is of your opinion,* 
says the widow rather cruelly, pointing to where 
OLssy is listening with a smiling face to one of the 
major’s good stories. 

Meanwhile the guests are arriving ; and the fine 
old room that has been given up to the dancers is 
rapidly filling with pretty girls and powdered 
dowagers and- men of all ages and degrees. Papas 
too are numerous ; but these instinctively crow'd 
round Uncle Charlie, and by degrees edge towards 
a more dimly lighted room, where instinct tells 
them, whist is holding silent sway. 

‘ Will you give me the first dance ? * says Halkett 
to Mrs Leyton, who readily grants her consent. 
Major Blake has of course secured Cissy; and 
presently, as ill-luck will have it, they find them- 
selves in the same set, dancing opposite to each 
other. As Halkett’s hand meets Cissy’s, he hardly 
lets his lingers close round hers ; and as she is also 
in a revengeful mood, the ladies’ chain almost falls 
to the ground. Mrs Leyton, in spite of the good- 
nature that lies somewhere in her composition, 
nearly chokes with suppressed laughter as she 
witnesses this little by-play. She twits Halkett 
about it later on, but he is moody, and doesn’t take 
kindly to her witticisms. 

At least half the programme has been gone 
through before Captain Halkett asks Miss Mor- 
daunt for the pleasure of a dance. 

‘ If I am disengaged,’ she says coldly, not looking 
at him, and searches her card with a languid bored 
air that tantalises him almost beyond endurance. 
He is lonjjing to say : ‘ Never mind it ; I wont 
interfere with your enjoyment this time,* with his 
sweetest smile, and ra^e at his heart; but he is 
too sternly determined to have it out with her 
to-night, to let his natural feelings win the day. 

Cissy examining her card finds she is not engaged 
for the next dance, very much to her disgust ; S4d 
is pondering whether she shall tell the lie direct 
and declare she is, w];ien Halkett, as thou^ he 
divines her thoughts, says abruptly : ‘ Not engaged 
for the next 7 Then 1 suppose I may have it 7 ’ 

‘ I suppose so,* returns Mies Cissy reluctantly ; 
and instantly turning from him, addresses her 
partner, as though such a person as Halkett were 
no longer in existence. Indeed, when after a 
quarter of an hour, he finds her in the conservatoiy 
and claims the fulfilment of her promise, it is with 
the utmost bad grace she places Uie very tips of 
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her fingers tipon his arm, and looks impatiently 
towards the ball-room. 

‘ I don't mean dancing just yet ; I have some- 
thing particular to say to you first,* says Halkett 
h^tily, and almost commandingly, standing quite 
still. ‘ It is hardly private here. Would you find 
it too cold to come with me into the garden V 
glancing at the open door of the conservatory. 

Cissy liesitates ; then fearful of seeming reluctant, 
says : * No. If you will go to the library for my 
shawl (you will find it on the sofa), I will go with 
you.* 

‘ You will stay here until I ret»n?* says Halkett, 
regarding her int^htly.. * 

Cissy stares in timi. 'Of course I will,* she 
answers rather haughtily f and he goes. 

'Did he imagine I would niiu away w'hen his 
back was turned" 1 * she •soliloquises Angrily. | Does 
he suppose I am afraidf?. One»would"think it was 
I was in the wrong, not he. ' His conduct alto- 
gether is downright «nysl<iriou% I cannot under- 
stand him ; * aftd for tlux first time it dawns upon 
her mind that €herc may possibly be some flaw in 
the interpretafi<5fl ^e has put upon his conduct. 

Returning ^ith^thp shawl, Halkett places it 
gently round her ^ou^ra,1ind they pass into the 
quiet night. ^ 7 • 

‘ What a beautifuT. moon ! * exclaims Cissy pre- 
sently, hardly knowing «diat to say. 

‘ Yes ; * absently. 4 . • " « | 

' And for this time vpf year, l«)w w'onderfully ■ 
mild it is— not in tjie least cold — as one might j 
expect,* 

‘ Yes— no — is it not ? * 

'I really don’t know what you think about it,* 
says Miss Mordaunt impatiently. ' T for my part 
find it almost warm ; but of course I cannot 
answer for you. Probably all this time you arc 
feeling desperately cold.* 

This little petulant outburst rouses Halkett. 

'No I * he says with sudden energy and warmth ; 

' I am not It is not in my nature to be cold in 
any way. I feel most things keenly : more espe- 
cially slights from those I love. All ill-concealed 
disdain, unkind speeches, fickleness, touch me 
closely.’ 

' I can sympathise with you,’ says Cissy calmly. 

' I think nothing can be so bad as inconstancy — 
except perhaps deceit.* 

This retort being as unexpected as it is evi- 
dently memty puzzles Halkett to such a degree 
that he becomes absolutely silent. Miss Mor- 
daunt, with her white shawl drawn closely round 
hCT slight black-robed figure, walks quietly beside 
him with the air of an offended queen, her head 
held rather higher than usual, a pretty look of 
flcom upon her lips. 

After a while Halkett pulls up abruptly and 
faces her in the narrow pathway. •' What is the 
reason of your changed behaviour towards me to- 
day and yesterday ? * he says shortly. ' I ^iuk I 
have a right to ask that.* 

‘ Have I changed ? ’ 

' Have you ? Must you ask the question ? The 
whole world can see it. You treat me with the 
most studied coldness.’ 

'I thought I was treating you with as much 
courtesy as I give to all my uncle’s guests.* 

' I don’t care for courtesy,* says Halkett passiou- 
ately ; ‘your hatred would be better than your in- 
diiference. Yesterday morning I believed we were 


friends— nay, more than that ; yesterday eveniug 
you ignored me altogether. It is either heartless 
coquetry on your part, or else you have a reason 
for your conduct. Let me hear it.* 

'You are forgetting yourself,* says Miss Mor- 
daunt coldly. ‘You are the first person who has 
ever accused me of coquetry ; you shall not do 
it again. 1 was foolish to come here with you, 
but — I trusted you. I wish to return to the 
house.* 

'Nay, hear me!* cries Halkett remoisefuUy, 
following as she makes a movement to leave him, 
and catching her hand to detain her. ‘ Your avoid- 
ance has so perplexed and maddened me, that 1 
said more than I meant or intended. Forgive me, 
and at least let me know how 1 have offended. 
Cissy, answer me ! * 

For a moment Miss Mordaunt hesitates, then 
endeavouring to speak lightly : ‘ I did not intend 
to perplex you,* sue says ; ‘ oiie cannot speak to 
every one at the same time. I am sorry if I 
appeared rude or neglectful ; but you did not look 
very miserable, and surely Mrs Leyton was an 
excellent substitute for me.’ She smiles as she 
says this, but pales a little too beneath the brilliant 
moon that is betraying her. 

'Mrs Leyton is iny very oldest and dearest 
friend,* replies Halkett ; *but no one on earth could 
console me for — your loss. Why will you not 

confess the truth, Cissy, and * 

' Yet you once loved her, if report speaks truly,’ 
interrupts Miss Mordaunt, stiU speaking carelessly, 
though her heart-throbs can almost be counted. 

‘ In India, we hear, there was a time when you 
would gladly have called her your wife. Is it not 
so ? * 

Plalkett drops her hand. 

' Has tliat miserable bit of gossip taken root even 
here ? * he says with a faint sneer. ‘ Has Blake 
been making his cause good by such rubbishing 
tales ? Frances Leyton and I grew up together. I 
would as soon think of making love to my nearest 
of kin os to her. The idea of any romantic 
attachment existing between us is more than 
absurd ! Besides, she is to be married to Geoffi‘ey 
Hyde early in the coming spring.* 

Miss Mordaunt severs a little twig from one 
of the shrubs, and takes it to pieces slowly. 

'Then she did not give you your favourite mare?* 
she says quietly, detesting herself as she asks the 
question, yet feeling compelled to solve all her I 
doubts at once. ' 

‘ No; she did not* A pause. ' Shall I tell you I 
who gave her tonne? It was my only sister, 
Lady Harley. She loved the Baby dearly, and 
on her death-bed, told me to take good care of 
the creature, for her sake.* 

The twig falls from Cissy’s fingers. Surely, 
surely it cannot be true ! Oh, how he must hate 
and despise her for all she has said and done 1 It 
is too late now to make reparation. She feels she 
would rather die a thousand d^qths than give in, 
and confess to all the wretched. suspicions and 
jealousies she has been carefully hfidbouring in her 
heart during these two past days. 

' However, all this is beside the question,* goes 
on Halkett ; ‘ you have not yet told me what I so 
much want to know. Has Blake anything tOi4lo 
with your coldness to me? TeU me, Cissy, /are ^ 


with your coldness to me? TeU me, Cissy,faie. 
you engaged to him ? * 

Cissy has not expected this, and growing 
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suddenly crimson, lets her head droop somewhat 
suspiciously. Halkett’s eyes are on her face. 

* No; of course not— I am not indeed.’ There is 
a faint stammer in her speech as she says this, and 
Halkett’s fears become certainties. 

‘But you care for him!* he exclaims vehemently. 
‘The very mention of his name has brought a flush 
into your checks. You hesitate, and turn your 
head aside. This then accounts for your sudden 
change of behaviour towards me ! Having gained 
your point, you found your first victim in the way, 
and hardly knowing how to get rid of so trouble- 
some an appendage, had recourse to Had you 

told me point-blank my attentions were unwel- 
come, it would have been more womanly, more 
just’ 

‘ Pray, do not say another word,’ says Miss Mor- 
daunt with dignity, though tears are in lier voice 
and eyes ; this is the second time to-niglit you 
have spoken words difficult to forget. Do not 
trouble yourself to return W'ith me. 1 prefer going 
in alone.’ 

When Cissy and llalkett appear at breakfast the 
following morning, they take care to seat them- 
selves as far as possible from each other, and 
presently it becomes palpable to every one that 
they are considerably out of sorts, bhicle Charlie 
suggests that Miss Cissy has over-danced herself, or 
given the wrong man his comje; a rtiiuark that has 
Bufiicieiit truth in it to bring tlic hot blood into 
her cheeks. While Captain llalkett, having run 
through his letters, declares lie must return to town 
by tlie afternoon train j at which Mrs Leyton 
looks uneasy, ahd casts a covert glance at Cissy 
Mordaunt. 

That young lady stands fire pretty well, but 
with all her hardihood cannot keep her under lip 
from trembling ever so little. This sign of weak- I 
ness be assured does not escape the widow’s tutored 
eye ; and she instantly challenges Major Blake to 
a game of billiards after breakfast. 

‘My dear Frank, you can’t go to-day,’ says 
Uncle Charlie decidedly. ‘ To-morrow they have 
promised us the best run we have had yet. * I will 
not hear of your leaving. Write and tell her you j 
have sprained your ankle, and send her your 
undying love. She will forgive you v hen she sees 
you.’ 

‘I wish I could stay,’ says Halkctt, laughing; 
‘but unfortunately my recall is from my solicitor, 
not from my lady-love.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it!’ says Uncle 
Charlie. * A sudden recall always means a woman. 
Why, when I was a young man, I thought nothing 
of’ 

*My dear!* says Aunt Isabel, with a gentle 
uplifting of the right hand. 

‘ Quite so, my good Belle,’ returns Uncle Charlie, 
patting the soft white fingers. ‘But seriously, 
Frank, she will do very well without you.* 

‘I have no dp^ibt of that* says Halkidt, and 
raising his eyes meets Iiliss Mr^rdaunt’s full. 

Half an hofir later. Cissy, feeling mournful and 
^ilty, steals roimd to the stables to take a last 
look at the Baby, as she is afraid to look at the 
B master. Just as she is patting her and 
rowing down the soft velvet muzzle, the door 
- optos, and llalkett enters. 

•EiT* ^ much better,’ says 

Miss Mordaunt promptly but nervously, pointing i 


to the injured limb. ‘If you go to-day, you will 
not take her with you, I suppose ?’ 

‘ No ; I suppose not’ 

* Must you go?’ 

Httlkett glances at her reproachfully. ‘ Yes ; of 
course I must There is no other course left open 
to me. Alter what you told me lost night, it 
would he simple madness to remain.’ 

‘ AV^hat did I tell you ? I don’t think I told you 
anything.’ 

‘ AVell — what you led me to infer.’ 

‘You should not infer things. I never meant 
you to do so.’ Ab Miss Mordaunt says this in a 
very low tone, she turns her hea(!t aside and recedes 
a slop or two. A dark flush rises to Halkett’s 
brow, colouring all his face, even through the 
bronze an Indian sun has laid upon it. A sudden 
gleam of something akin to hope shines in his eyes 
for an instant, but 4 s as speedily suppressed. 

‘Do you know what you are doing?’ he says in 
a tone RiilUciently unsteady to betray the ’agitation 
h(‘ is feeling. ‘Do'" you •know what your manner, 
your words seem to me to miean ? Do not, I 
implore yon, raise within me again the hope I 

I have surrendered, unless O TJissy, you will 

! never know how cruel a Hpng it is to love without 
I return!* ' " 

‘But — are yon sure — your love — has gained no 
return 1* demands Miss Cissy in faltering accents, 
and iminedmt(‘ly afterwards ficels she has but one 
desire on earth, and that is for the ground to open 
and swallow her. 

‘ Cissy, Cissy ! * cries Halkctt, ‘ tell me you dc 
not care for that fellow Blake ! ’ 

‘Not a bit, not a bit!’ says Cissy ; and in another 
moment finds herself in llalkett’s arms, her tears 
running riot over the breast of his coat. ‘ Oh, say 
that you forgi ve me ! ’ she sobs. ‘ 1 1 was most hate- 
ful of me — about that bedroom candlestick the 
I other night, and everything. But I misunderstood 
it all. I thought you loved Mrs Leyton, Say 
that you forgive me ! ’ 

‘I will not liear a word about forgiveness now,’ 
says Halkctt, who has been assiduously employed 
in kissing her hair, brow, and any other jmrt of her 
face that is visible. ‘It is taking a mean advantage j 
of me ; I am so happy this moment, I would for- 
give my bitterest enemy without hesitation. By- 
and-by we will discuss the fj[uestion, and I shall 
grant "you pardon on my own terms.’ 

Some time before luncheon there comes a knock, 
low but decided, at Uncle Charlie’s library door. 

‘ Come in ! ’ calls out the owner of the apartment ; 
and the door opening admits Frank Halkett and 
Miss Mordaunt — the latter keeping well behind, 
and only compelled by the strong clasp of her 
companion’s hand to advance at all. 

‘ 1 have come, sir,’ says Halkett mildly, ‘to tell 
you I have, after all, decided on delaying my 
departure until next week, as J at first intended — 
if you do not object’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed ; T am glad of that,’ says Uncle 
Cliarlie, just a wee bit puzzled, ‘I need not say 
how welcome you are. — But what about the 
business letter, eh, and your hot haste to reach 
town ? AVhat has changed your plans, eh ? ’ 

‘Miss Mordaunt,’ says Halkett, with a mis- 
chievous glance at Cissy, who is hopelessly 
confused and horribly sbamefaced, in the back- 
ground. ‘Missh Mordaunt has induced me to 
Mter my mind.* 
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*Eh ! what, what V says Uncle Charlie, rising 
from his chair as the truth dawns upon him, ana 
instantly sinking back into it again. ‘ You don’t 
Tnean it 1 And all tliis time I could have sworn it 
was that fellow Blake ! ’ 

And so were made happy a pair who, through a 
mutual misunderstanding, might have never come 
together again in this world ; who, but for an 
accidental timely explanation, might have re- 
mained through life victims to Cross-purposes. 
Eeader, remember that there are two sides to 
every story. 

POLAE COLONISATION. 
Towards the end of February the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House of Eepresentatives at Wash- 
ington reported a Bill authorising the American 
government to lit out an Arctic Expedition, wliich 
. would establish a colony on Lady h^raiikliii’s Bay, 
and thence despatch exploring parties to the Pole. 
To influence congressional action in this matter, 
two or three pamphlets have been put forth in 
America, and circulated among tlio members of 
both hou'^cs. Ill one of these, Captain Ileiir}’- W. 
Uowgate, U.S.A., advocates the dootrino, that to 
reach the Pole with the greatest certainty, and 
w’ith the least expenditure of time, money, and 
human life, it is essential that the exploring party 
he on the ground at the very time wlieii the icc 
gives way and opens the gateway to the long- 
sought iirize. This, he aflirms, can only he done by 
colonising a few hardy, resolute, and experienced 
men at some iioint near the borders of the Polar 
Sea. 

The same idea, in a somewhat difTerent form, is 
advocated by Mr E. W. D. Bryan, of llio United 
States’ Naval Observatory at AVashington, wlio, at 
(JJaptain Howgate’s reciucst, has expounded in a brief 
pamphlet his views in regard to the best methods 
of conducting Arctic exploration. Mr Bryan says 
that he has given the subject much thought for 
many years, and has carefully examined the rich 
treasures of Arctic literature. This study, and his 
own experience and personal observation during 
the Polaris expedition, have suggested to him a 
plan which seems comprehensive and practicable. 
He is opposed to all spasmodic ell'orU to reach the 
Pole, because the chances of success arc not com- 
mensurate with the necessary outlay. Let a vessel, 
he says, be always ready at some advanced post to 
push forward whenever an opportunity oilers, fur it 
is well known to Arctic exploi-ers tliat Polar ice 
moves, shifts its position, and breaks up, sometimes 
slowly, and at other times with great rapidity, and 
that its position and condition change from year to 
year ; hence in the same place success in one season 
may follow the defeat of a previous one. If, 
therefore, a vessel be at hand when the movement 
carries the ice out of her path, she can advance ; and 
if, unfortunately, she should have no such oppor- 
tunity, her oflicers and crew, by their observations 
ana their boat and sledge journey a, would be able 
to employ their time profitably ; the chances, how- 
ever, would probably be in favour of their finding 
some season sufficiently open to admit of their 
forcing the vessel towards the Pole. In connection 


with the ship which is thus to watch year by year 
for a friendly ice movement, Mr Bryan would nave 
a station established on the land within easy com- 
municating distance, and yet not so far north as to 
prevent its being visited at least once in every two 
or three years by a ship from the parent country. 
The plan, no doubt, is one w'hich would conduce to 
eventual success ; but we should fancy that even 
the hardiest enthusiasts would shrink from an 
undertaking which would involve their spending 
annually from four to five mouths in total dark- 
ness, even though ‘ the station should afford warm 
comfortable quarters for a corps of scientific ob- 
servers and an active band of explorers.’ 

We cannot follow Mr Bryan through all the 
details of his original plan, but it will be interest- 
ing to glance briefly at a bolder and more compre- 
hensive one which he develops towards the con- 
clusion of his brochure. He says, and with reason, 
that a greater certainty of speedy success and the 
collection of scientific data beyond all measure 
more valuable, would follow ^the enlargement of 
the scheme he has propounded. ‘ Instead of estab- 
lishing one station, and having hut one ship watch- 
ing tirelessly the mysterious movements of the ice, 
let there be many stations and many ships placed 
at intervals along the whole threshold of the 
unknown region.’ To this, of course, the obvious 
objection arises that the plan w'ould involve the 
expenditure of a large amount of money ; but Mr 
Bryan is equal to the occasion, and perhaps taking 
a hint from the king of the Belgians’ proposition 
with regard to African exploration, he suggests 
that the enterprise should he an international one, 
for in that case the burden upon any one nation 
would be comparatively light. Mr Bryan has gone 
further, for lie has partitioned the work among 
the nations. On?at liritain is to grapple with tho 
dilliculties of the Behring Strait route, and in 
addition, to take a turn at ‘the eastern coast of 
Wrangell’s Land or the western coast, or both.’ 
This, wc imagine, would keep Sir (leorgo Nares 
occupied fur some lime. For the United States is 
cdaiiucd tlie right to consider the Smith’s Sound 
route as peculiarly its own ; and the Germans are 
to undertake ‘ the eastern coast of Greenland, the 
route advocated so long and so well by their 
illustrious geographer Dr Betennann.* The Dutch 
are to take Spitz.bcrgen for the base of their opera- 
tions ; the Austrians are to follow up Lieutenant 
Payer’s discoveries in Franz Josef Laud; and the 
lliissians arc to establish stations upon Novaya 
Zemlya and some of the extreme northern points 
of their empire. Italy, Norway, and Sweden, 
France, Siiaiii, and Portugal have minor parts 
assigned to them; but hardy Denmark, oddly 
enough, is overlooked. 

Mr Bryan thinks that the money laid out on 
these enterprises would be ‘well invested, and 
would give im ample and speedy return in eveiy 
department of human industry.’ 

Since the foregoing was writtiii, intelligence has 
been received tlial arrangements 'are actually in 
progress for carrying out Captain Howgate’s hold' 
plan of prosecuting Polar discovery. The expedi- 
tion, wc hear, will be under the command of 
Captain Tyson, of Polaris fame, audit was intended 
that it should leave at once for the Arctic regions 
to select a position for the planting of a colony in , 
1878. The funds required for this advance vovAge 
(about ten thousand dollars) will be raised by 
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subscription in New York ; and it is expected that 
Congress will in autumn appropriate fifty thousand 
dollars to cover the expenses of despatching the 
colony. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT POULTRY. 

There is no species of live-stock less understood 
or less cared for than poultry. Almost every 
faffmer and nearly every cottager in the country 
keeps hens, as well as a great number of people 
about the suburbs of all large towns ; and strange 
as it may seem, if you ask them as to the profits 
ableness of their stock, you will almost invariably 
be met with the answer that ‘hens don’t pay.* 
Many people of course never take the trouble to 
find out whether they pay or not, but go on re- 
hearsing the story of others who do take that 
trouble, an^ who find it an unprofitable job. With 
a lai^e number of poultry-keepers this is really 
the case ; and there must therefore be a certain 
fascination about Jowls that induces such people to 
keep them. The secret probably is that fresh eggs 
being such an adjunct to the breakfast- table and 
to the making of savoury omelets and puddings, 
hens are kept to lay eggs, no matter how few, or 
at what cost. Some people, however, do make 
them pay, and pay well too ; but it is only by 
properly directed intelligence being brouglit to 
bear on the subject, as well as by the exercise of 
a good deal of care and attention, that this object 
is attained. Many an amateur keeper of iDoiiltry 
is able during the spring months to sell as many 
eggs as he can part with at prices ranging from 
six shillings to a guinea per dozen — such eggs 
being the produce of prize poultr}’’, and such 
prices being given in order to rear chickens from 
them. It is therefore principally amateurs, fanciers, 
and people who take delight in and bestow care 
and attention on their birds, that are able to reap 
satisfactory results from the rearing and keeping 
of poultry. Jf care and attention were not brought 
to Dear on the rearing of horses and cattle, these 
would not pay either; but hens are, by farmers 
especially, usually considered too insignificant to 
bestow much trouble on ; therefore they are often 
allowed to run about starved and ill cared for at 
one time, and glutted witli food at another ; while 
their roosting-houses from want of cleaning become 
so filthy that it is a wonder the birds so ii ecpiently 
escape tbe diseases which filth engenders, and to 
which the feathered tribe are so liable. 

It is certainly not creditable to this country that 
tbe importation of poultry and eggs is so enormous, 
and probably few persons are aware of its extent 
In 1875, the latest year for which the Board 
of Trade returns have been completed, no less 
than seven hundred and fgrty-one million of eggs 
were brought into this country; and the returns 
of the immediately preceding years shew that 
this importation has been making gigantic strides. 
Most of these come to us from France ; and 
when we consider that the French tliemselves are 
large consumers of both eggs and poultry, it may 
well be imagined to what an enormous extent our 
iri^ds across the Channel develop this branch of 
t^e or coimiierce. The advantage which our 
c^mnental neighbours derive from it is obvious 
• Wi^n we consider that not only eggs but fowls are 
lately sent over to ns ; and that about three 
XBiUions of pounds sterling are now annually paid 


by Great Britain for these two staple articles of 
consumption. Farmers and poultry-keepers should 
lay this well to heart, and endeavour by some 
means so to increase the production of poultry 
and eggs, as not only to secure the retention of a 
large portion of this money in our own country, 
hut to fdl their own pockets with a portion of it. 

In our observation and experience the point 
on which most ignorance prevails with regard to 
poultry is food. No attention or intelligence 
appears to be directed to the kind, quantity, or 
time of feeding that is most suitable ; and no- 
where is this ignorance more noticeable than at 
farm-steadings. At such places, hens are gener- 
ally allowed to surfeit themselves with grain at 
one season, while they are starved at another. Now 
they do not lay w^ell w'hile they are either in the 
one condition or the otlicr ; for a starved bird has 
not the wli ere withal to produce eggs, while an over- 
fed one gets lazy and accumulates internal fat, lo 
tlic extinction of egg-production altogether. Hens 
never lay so well as ^hen they are kept in a « 
state of activity, raiiniiig after meat that is thrown 
to them, or searching and scratching for it among 
earth or rubbish. After moulting-tiine, or when 
hens have been as it were resting from laying 
eggs, one of the first things that to a keen 
observer heralds a speedy return to that state, 
is the ivhtless activity with which tht‘y scrape 
and scratch the ground. "When their courts 
or haunts bear evidence of this by the lioles 
wliich they make, laying is not far off. A happy 
medium in feeding produces the best results 
with poultry ; and a golden rule is never to give 
fowls more at a time ilian they will greedily pick 
u]>. Indeed they should always he made to leave 
ok before tiieir appc'tite is satiated. Their meals 
should he given regularly, and should be thrown 
on the ground to them, nut left in wooden troughs, 
which readily sour and taint the meat. But 
whether given on the ground or otherwise, not a 
particle should he allowed to lie over, for nothing 
injures hens more than stale food. 

The number of meals in a day may vary 
according to circumstances, but for adult fowls no 
more than three should ever be allowed. Where 
hens have full liberty to roam about a farm-yard 
or in fiehls, only two scanty meals should be given 
both in summer and in winter — one in the morn- 
ing as early as possible, and the other about an 
hour before they go to roost in the evening. Birds 
which are confined to courts or runs should have a 
more suhstantial meal — not biter than nine o’clock 
in the morning in winter, and an hour or two 
earlier in sumiuer, with a pick of something at 
mid-day, besides their evening feed. Grain of some 
kind sliould always be given them at night; wheat, 
rough barley, or oats, are ail good, but ought to 
be used singly, not mixed ; and it is well occa- 
sionally to change the variety. Indian corn seems 
to be more relished than any other grain, hut 
sliould be sparingly given, and never longer than a 
very few days at a time, just for a change, as it 
lias a very fattening tendency. The morning meal 
may consist of table-refuse of any sort mixed to a 
proper consistency with sharps, middlings, bran, 
or barley-meal. The mixture should neither be 
too sloppy nor too hard, but siicli as if thrown on 
the ground in a lump will break into bits, not 
crumble down into a state of powder. Potatoes are 
bad to use in large quantities, for like Indian corn 
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they are too fattening ; boiled turnips, however, 
may be used with advantage for mixing. In winter 
it is best to give the morning diet warm, with an 
occasional sprinkling of pepper during very cold 
or wet weather. A very little salt may likewise 
be added. The mid-day pick may cither consist 
of the morning’s remains or a little grain; but 
on no account should soft food be given after it 
has stood for any length of time. It can be mixed 
up at night, but what is then prepared should all 
be used up on the following day. Grass or green 
food of some kind is requisite to keep poultry in 
good condition ; and if the birds have not free 
access to it, a little cut up and mixed with their 
food, or a cabbage or lettuce hung up with a string 
just within reach of the birds, so that they may 
get at it with a little trouble, is a very valuable 
accessory to the dietary. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that green food he given regulai’ly, if fowls 
are expected to thrive ; but the amount of it 
need not be great ; only if it is left off for a 
time and then resorted tet, or given in too large 
quantities, it is likely to cause diarrhoea. 

It is very ditticult to denne the exact quantity 
of food that ought to be given to hens, and it 
is w’cll to remember that at some seasons they 
will eat much more than at others ; but as a 
general rule for those in confinement, a ball 
about the size of a duck’s egg in the morning, 
half of that at mid-day, and an average-size(l 
handful of grain at night, is about the proper 
quantity for each bird ; and less than that of 
course for those that have fields or farm-yards 
to roam in. The tendency with most poultry- 
keepers is to feed too well, and it is generally very 
difficult to g€^t them convinced of this, for hens will 
go on eating long after they have hud enough ; but 
the consequences arc always bad, such as accu- 
mulation of internal iat and the laying of soft or 
shell-less eggs. This latter disease— for so it may 
bo called — is a very common effect of over-feeding 
young hens, and is sometimes not observed till 
it has existed for some time, as such eggs are 
often eaten by the birds as soon as laid, and if 
they are not caught in the act, those who keep 
them may be none the wiser, ’fhe quickest and 
most effectual way to cure the effects of over- 
feeding is to administer a good dose of Ei)som 
salts in their soft food in the morning, and to 
starve them till the following day. Indeed such 
treatment to overfed fowls that have gone off 
laying will often bring them into that condition 
again at once. I'oultry should ahvays have access to 
plenty of cool fresh water; and if the dish contain- 
ing it cannot be kept in a cool or shady jdacc, the 
ivater should be frequently renewed, especially in 
warm sunny w’cather, for nothing is worse for’heiis 
than sun-warmed water. It is also important that 
a handful or tw'o of small stones or gravel be occa- 
sionally thrown into their runs, if the ground itself 
is not gravelly, for liens swallow such stones to 
assist the gizzard in triturating their food. It is 
considered that lime or old mortar is necessary for 
the production of egg-shell, but we cannot speak 
authoritatively on this point, for we have kept hens 
for years, and never yet saw them sw'allow a piece 
of mortar, although they have access to it ; but we 
are bound to admit that oyster-shells, broken up 
small, are at certain times swallow^ed with great 
avidity, if fowls can obtain them. 

Next to the importance of good systematic feed- 


ing, if not even before it, ought to come cleanli- 
ness. Some people never think of cleaning their 
hen-houses and hen-runs ; but it ought to be care- 
fully and regularly done ; and the inside walls and 
roosting-bars shoidd be whitewashed at least twice 
every year. In connection with this, it may be 
mentioned that nothing is worse for a hen-house 
than a wooden floor, as it soon gets saturated with 
their droppings, and becomes rotten, when it is 
impossible to clean it. A stone or cement floor, or 
even an earthen one, is greatly superior to one 
made of wood ; and if such a floor be k^pt thickly 
strewn with fine coal-ashes, sand, or dry earth, 
this helps to deodorise the dung, and is easily 
clc^aned — besides the whole makes a very valuable 
manure, which can be used in the garden. The floor 
or ji^ound of the court or run should be earth, the 
surface of which can be lifted off occasionally with 
a .spade, and then dug up to freshen it, ji.t such 
times, the birds will get a feed of worms, which 
will do them much good. 

Fowls clean themselves by means of dust ; and 
if they have not access to it, they readily become 
infested with a species of small lice. Finely 
riddled coal-asli or dry earth laid in a sheltered 
corner of their run will answer the purpose. It 
should be renewed occasionally, and a little flowers 
of sulphur or carbolic powder sprinkled on it. 
It is very amusing to see the birds lying in their 
baths and shaking the dust all over and through 
their feathers. They seem to take great delight 
in this occupation. 

The variety to be kept depends on circumstances, 
that which suits one locality being unsuitable in 
another. Many people keep what are called barn- 
door fowls, that is, a cross of all sorts of breeds, but 
c.\perience shews that such fowls are not profitable 
either for the tabic or for laying. Occasionally 
one hears that there is nothing like them for lay- 
ing ; but those who speak thus liave seldom much 
experience of jiurc breeds ; and because they now 
and again find crobs-bred birds laying remarkably 
well, they arc too apt to' sound their praise. A 
first cross between two pure breeds, such as the 
‘ Dorking ’ and ‘ Spanish,’ or ‘ Game ’ and ‘ Spanish,’ 
sometimes produces very fine profitable fowls ; but 
if these are again allowed to mate with other 
crosses, the progeny always degenerates. The 
Dorking is perhaps the most common and well- 
known variety in this country, and holds a good 
reputation for size and quality as a table bird, 
also for its laying powers. It does not thrive, 
however, in all localities, rc(iuiring a dry soil and 
extensive range to roam on, and is essentially a 
farmer’s bird. Dorkings make good sitters and 
mothers. The variety is bred to perfection, princi- 
pally in the counties of Sussex and Surrey, The 
general favourites of ‘fanciers,’ owing to their 
symmetry of form and beautiful plumage, are the 
several varieties of Game ; but they are somewhat 
troublesome to keep, owing to their fighting pro- 
clivities. Spanish hens are gc#»d layers oi large 
eggs, but the breed is a delicate* one, difficult to 
rear, and difficult to keep in heaJX.h. Cold and 
damp affect them much ; but they sometimes do 
well in confined runs, if these are dry and sheltered 
and their houses warm. ‘ Brahmas ’ and ‘ Cochins,’ 
two Asiatic breeds, created quite a sensation on 
their first being brought to this country about 
quarter of a century ago, and large prices Were 
then paid for them. As chickens they take a long 
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time to grow, but ultimately attain great size. 
They are both good layers, especially in winter, 
when eggs are dear, but are inveterate sitters ; and 
the time lost by ^is propensity often neutralises 
the profit which might be made from their egg-pro- 
ducing qualities. ^Hamburgs* lay numerous eggs 
of a rather smaU description. The French varieties 
have been gaining ground in this country for some 
years b^k, the ^Houdans’ being splendid table 
fowls, with good white flesh and small bones. 
They grow very fast as chickens, but do not gener- 
ally begin to lay till well matured. * Creve-cceurs ’ 
also grow quickly to a good size, but have not 
much reputation as layers. The latest breed — 
which, however, has not been known in this 
country more than a few years — is the ‘ Leghorn,’ 
for the introduction of which we are indebted to 
the Americans, who imported the first birds of the 
kind from Leghorn about twenty yeaie ago, and 
have since then been improving the variety. It 
would appear to excel most others for early deve- 
lopment and splendid laying powers, aii<f is fast 
taking a prominent place with poultry-keepers. 
Prize birds of all distinct varieties are very valu- 
able, sometimes fetching as much as twenty-five 
pounds for a single bird to shew and breed from. 

It is a great mistake with some people to 
keep too many birds, and we have noticed again 
and again where a keen amateur has very reluctantly 
been persuaded to kill off or dispose of a portion of 
his stock, that instead of his egg- basket suffering 
owing to the fewer birds kept, it has actually 
become fuller than before. Only a certain cfuantity 
can be kept on a given space, and if iriore than 
this is attempted, failure must be the result. The 
proper number can be arrived at only by experi- 
ence, but no cottager with limited accommodation 
should attempt to keep more than about lialf-a- 
dozen. The worst layers should be killed after 
their first season’s laying, just bel'ore they com- 
mence to moult or cast their feathers — say about 
July or August ; for if allowed once to begin this 
process of renewal, they are useless for the table 
until the vrhole of the new feathers grow again ; 
and this sometimes occupies months, during the 
whole of which time laying is generally suspended. 
The best, however, should be kept over their 
second season’s laying, and then killed before 
moulting; and none but the very best should 
ever be allowed to see a third season, ibr age 
is a very unprofitable and increasingly unprofit- 
able possession. From one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty eggs may be expected from a 
good bird in the course of a year ; and those 
which lay less than a hundred are not worth 
keeping. It may be mentioned that the addition 
of a cock to the run makes no difference in the 
number of eggs which the hens will lay ; it is 
unnecessary, therefore, to keep a cock unless 
chickens be desired. 


THE WALMER life-boat. 

T_ e 

Hark ! a distant gun is sounding 
O’er the waters, wildly bounding ; 
Raging waves arc fast surrounding 
Some wrecked ship to-night. 

On the shore the breakers, roaring, 
Loud as thunder now are pouring ; 
Far a slfjnal high is soaring. 

Like a phantom light. 


Moon and stars their aid denying, 

E’en to seek the living' — dying — 

Who, to prayers and tears replying, 

Will the tempest face ? 

Oh I for some brave ocean-ranger, 

Who would, through the cold and danger, 

Go to save, perchance, one stranger ! 

Silence, for a space. 

Hark ! the Life-boat boll is ringing. 

Gallant men are wildly springing, • 

Life and lionie — their all — they ’re flinging. 
So the lost they save. 

Rockets now are brightly flashing ; 

Through the shingle sharply crashing, 

Off the Life-boat *b swiftly dashing. 

Heaven guard the bravo ! 

Through tlie night, that wanes so slowly, 

‘ Little ones,’ in accents holy, 

Mothers, wives, in dwtdlings lowly, 

Breathe their heartfelt prayer. 

When the stormy^ sea is swelling. 

Aching hearts in regal dwelling, 

All their pride and power quelling, 

Kneel as helpless there. 

While the torches, dimly burning, 

Shew the tide at last is turning, 

Hundreds wait, for tidings yearning. 

Watch, wdth eager eyes : 

Sec ! the first faint glimpse of morning 
The dim eastern sky adorning ; 

Hark ! the soldiers’ bugle, 'wdrning 
That the sun doth rise. 

Then a little Hi)cck grows clearer, 

Draws — it seems l)ut slowly — nearer, 
tSeen hy those to whom 'tis dearer — 

Known hy them too well ! 

Brighter now th(‘ morn is growing, 

Olcaror, still, and clearer, throwing 
Light upon the billows, shewing 
’Tis no dieam we toll. 

Fast the fatal sands they ’re leaving ; 

ILiil ! the Life- boat, proudly cleaving, 

Where the angry sea is heaving 
Mountain -waves of foam. 

Onward, homeward, quickly nearing, 

'Mid the ringing, deaf’uiiig cheering, 

Loving words of welcome hearing. 

Greet the conquerore home. 

Far away the wreck is lying ; 

But they bring, ’neath colours flying, 

Five poor Frenchmen, spared from dying, 

Safe to England’s isle. 

English liands they’re w'urmly pressing, 
English childreii they’re caressiig, 

• Asking, praying, Heaven’s blessing, 

With a tear and smile. 

Simple words toll acts of daring — 

Unknown heroes laurels wearing, 

Brother-like all honour sharing. 

Now and evermore. 

Speed the Life-boat, England’s daughters ; 
Bless her path across the waters ; 

Tell her gallant deeds of glory ; 

Spread the truthful, noble stoiy. 

Far from England’s shore ! 

Augusta A. L. Magai. 
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PETER BOTTE. 

In the island of Alauritius, in the Southern Ocean, 

I stands Pieter Both (or Peter Botte), one of the 
I strangest shaped and most inaccessible mountains 
ill the world. From the sea it is most calculated 
to impress beholders. Its quaint shape towers 
above the rugged mountain mass which again 
, dominates over Port-Louis; and its still quainter 
name dates from so far back as 1G16, when Pieter 
Both d^Amersfort, a Dutch admiral, or General of 
the Sea, as he is described in the records, hap- 
pening to be shipwrecked on the island, was 
perpetuated by name in the mountain which cast 
its shadow across his drowned body. 

The travellers’ tales which are heard beyond the 
seas of the ascents of a mountain, insignificant 
in size, but by reputation ranking with mouarchs j 
of Alpine celebrity, have contributed to lend a 
grandeur and a mystery to Pieter Both in the 
imaginations of those who approach him for the 
first time. Though various ascents have been 
made from time to time (one of which was 
described in this Journal as far back as 1834), 
that made in Juno 187(5 by a party of eleven ' 
seems to have been of special interest, as the 
following narrative, from the pen of one of the 
party, will shew. His story runs as follows : 

An Indian, Decbee by name, a carriole driver by 
calling, by repeated ascents has made himself so 
much at home on the mountain hs to be able to 
arrange a system of ropes and rough rope-ladders 
hy which any one with a good head and fairly 
strong muscles can reach the top with comparative 
ease. Decbee is a short square-built East Indian, 
with a pock-marked face, whose dress on the last 
time I saw him was a soldier’s old tunic, and a 
lady’s ‘ cloud/ also old, about his head and chin. 
This worthy, after the preliminaries are settled 
with the leader of the expedition, purchases a coil 
of two and a half inch Manilla rope, arms himself 
with a wonderfully battered horse-pistol and a 
broken cutlass, takes into his confidence sundry- 
others of his countrymen, and starts up the moun- 
tain the day previous to that on which the ascent 


is to be attempted. Upon the ‘ Shoulder/ which 
I shall presently notice, lie has built a small 
hut, where he and his band sleep ; to me, who 
saw it empty, it seemed just capable of hold- 
ing half one man, with the contingency that his 
other half would dangle over a precipice some 
hundreds of feet high. In the morning the ropes 
are fixed ; the ‘ Ladder Rock ' being ascended by 
means of a pole ; the pistol is used to fire a line 
over the bead, by which the rope is gradually 
hauled up ; the cutlass is for cutting the rounds of 
the rope-ladders from the bushes ; so that if all 
goes well, when the party gather on the ‘Shoulder* 
they will sec above them the whole ajiparatus, 
strangely suggestive of the Old Bailey on hanging 
mornings, with Deebee and liis crew clinging 
thereto — a black Jack Ketch to perfection. 

Pieter Both itself is one of a score of peaks 
situated in the rim of a gigantic crater, which can 
be traced at the present day from itself on the 
north to the Black River Mountains on the south, 
a distance of more than twenty miles. A moun- 
tain called ‘ The Pouce,’ so called from the resem- 
blance of its peak to a man’s thumb, lies imme- 
diately above Port- Louis, and forms a well-known 
feature in the views of that town. After the Pouce, 
which is thirty-six feet only lower than Pieter 
Both, the crater- wall becomes a wall indeed. Its 
northern face falls down in sheer precipice to 
Pamplcmousses, two thousand feet below its crest ; 
the reverse, no less steep, facing the valley of 
Moka, green with sugar-canes, and fifteen hundred 
feet below. This wall is broken into^everal peaks, 
of which the last is Pieter Both, having an eleva- 
tion above sea-level of two thousand six hundred 
and ninety-eight feet, according a recent survey 
made by the colonial surveyor. 

At La Laura, a sugar-mill about ten miles from 
Port-Louis, the final arrangements are made for 
carrying up the provisions and other impedimenta, 

I including on this occasion a photographic appa- 
I ratus ; and that satisfactorily arranged, comes a 
trudge of a mile along a gently ascending can(e* 
road. 

As the path nears the woods we find theif i 



be served ends in nothing, just three feet beyond 
the baskets that contain the provender. When you 
have got your breath, the first thing to look at is 
the great bare cone immediately above and the 
dangling rope up which your road must lie. Your 
eye takes it all in at a glance, and that first glance 
is not promising. But breakfast puts a better con- 
struction on the onward journey ; and by the time 
we have made acquaintance with the Oxford sau- 
sages and Australian sheep’s tongues, wc begin to 
scramble about quite merrily, and doff boots, coats, 
and hats for the task with as jaunty a grace as 
did my Lord Russell on Tower HilL 
The summit of Pieter Both is a cone of sugar- 
loaf form, compressed at the sides, that nearest the 
‘ Shoulder ’ having a slight bulge, without which 
the ascent would be certainly impracticable. From 
the ‘ Shoulder,’ which is covered with short grass 
and wind-scarred scrub, a ridge some three yards 
wide runs ijp to the foot of the ‘ Ladder Rock.’ This 
ridge, which narrows as it goes up, is composed of 
rock-fractures firmly cemented together, and is to 
all appearance a great buttress supporting the cone. 
Up tnis you climb, hands and knees, without 
req^uiring a rope. The buttress comes to an abrupt 
end at the foot of a huge cube of rock, flat-sided 
and perpendicular, whicli stands bolt upright, and 
bars all further climbing without mechanical aid. 

This is the * Ladder Rock,’ and is between fifty 
and sixty feet in absolute perpendicular height, 
its breadth being leas than twenty feet. Running 
down its centre is a crack, without which the diffi- 
culty of climbing it would have been greatly 
aggravated, if not insurmountable. Against the 
face of the ‘ Ladder Rock ’ hangs a r(jpe, the end 
disappearing (jver the upper edge where it has been 
made fast ; the climb up it being made easier by a 
rough rope-ladder, which takes you up some dozen 
feet, to wdiere the crack is sufficiently wide to admit 
your toes ; that reacdied, grasping the rope with 
every one of your ten fingers, and squeezing as 
many of your toes into the crevice as you can, you 
must trust to your muscles and swing yourself up. 
The top of this rock reached, you are glad to sit 
or lie down upon a second ridge like the lower 
one, but much steeper and narrower ; so narrow 
that ill climbing up it, still with the rope lightly 
grasped, you sit astride it, your legs dangling over 
the sides, where it is better not to let your eyes 
follow unless the head that owns them is of the 
steadiest. This ridge has been christened ‘The 
Saddle,’ and is made up of broken rock cemented 
together with lava. Here and there are tufts of 
grass, with bosses of the silver-leaved ‘everlast- 
ings,’ wind-torn and ragged, and other plants. 
The ‘ everlastings ’ shew brightly against the cold 
gray rocks, and tempt many of the party to pluck 
them to adorn their hats when they g(jt them ; 
which just now is somewhat doubtful, as the 
slightest slip may bo fatal. This dreadful ‘ Saddle ’ 
is said to nave once vanquished two aspirants ; 
one of them, conscious that he had ‘ lost his 
head,’ lay flat along the ridge, allowing the man 
who came to his rescue to climb over his body, 
a ticklish bit of mid-aerial gymnastics, which 
happily came off successfully 
The ‘Saddle’ rises at a steep angle, say the 
steep roof of a house, and ends at another 
* facer a huge rounded rock perhaps ten feet high 
standing straight up across the way, the way now 
having narrowed to a blunt-knife edge. This is | 



the * Saddle Rock,’ and is thP^HIiliest-looking 
and most dangerous place in the Ascent. Tte 
‘Saddle Rock* must either be swasmod up or* 
circumvented by stretching round its left side j 
for both ^ experiments a rope is needed, and both 
are a trifle delicate. This time, the rope went 
round ; and the thread which disappeared past the 
smooth slippery face, out over the ghastly preci- 
pice, that fell down sheer into Famplemousses^ 
was not inviting. To get round you have to sidle 
up to the base of the rock, holding the tightly 
stretched rope level with your head, and push on 
your feet inch by inch till your toes rest on the 
outermost knob of rock. You must be quite sure 
that their hold is good beiorc you slip your hands- 
round the comer, letting your head ana shoulders 
follow until you can make out a little branch, as 
thick ns your umbrella, and four inches long, 
which sticks out of a cranny, and is within reach 
of a long straddle. The awkward part of this is 
that in looking for the branch you are obliged 
to look down. It is the first look-dowm abso- 
lutely necessary, and it is one not easily forgotten. 
To the WTitcr it had a strange fascination. The 
actual peril of the position ; the necessity of cool- 
ness in head and eye ; the uncertainty how far 
this could he relied upon, was so startling, so vivid 
when the actual time came, as to force a feeling of 
absolute security upon the mind I Never did he 
feel more certain of hia own powers than when 
hanging like a spread-eagle against the face of 
that rock twenty-six hundred feet above the plains. 

It is a good stretch, but does not require very 
long legs to do it. One toe, no more, the right one 
on a knob of rock ; the other foot feehng for those 
four inches of scrub wood ; both hands overhead 
grasping the rope ; and the strangest bird’s-eye 
view between one’s legs that featherlesS biped 
could wish for. It did not do to look too long. 
Another pull up is in front, along a ridge like the 
previous two, but narrower again, which runs up 
tu the Neck, the rope your companion all the way ; 
and then you can at last sit down in perfect safety. 
This is the ‘Neck,* which the aneroid gave a& 
three hundred and forty feet above the ‘ Shoulder.^ 

It forms an irregular plateau partly round the 
* Head/ some six or eight I’eet broiid, and quite flat. 
On it is a carpet of rough grass and ‘everlastings/ 
protected from the wind and rain by the overhang- 
ing mass of rock, which is the ‘ Head,’ formed of 
irregularly shaped rock, forty feet in height, nearly 
round, and which contains what there is of the 
brains of I’ieter Botli. 

A notch in one side allows the rope which hae 
been already passed over, to rest without feay of 
slipping ; and depending from this is a short rope- 
ladder, Iiaiiging quite clear of everything over the 
rim of the Neck. Its half-dozen rounds put the 
rope between your fingers ; and in less time than it 
takes to write it you arc on the old fellow’s brain- 
pan, the keen air racing past, with no more harm 
done than a few ‘barked’ knuckle©, and a queer 
growing feeling in one’s head of utter lonolineBa. 
Nothing but space all round ; blue sky; white* 
scudding clouds quite close, which turn one giddy ; 
for it seems to be that we on our little plateau are 
racing past the clouds, borne noiselessly, intermin- 
ably ; flung on some tiny planet whirling around an 
endless orbit. There was another feeling to con- 
fess to, suggested by that thin white rope creeping’ 
and disappearing over the bare edge — suppose it 


broke, or or framed through ! It was rope stretches round the face of the mountain 

our sole connecting link with home and life and opposite Port-Louis, having caused the strongest 
dinner. How hungry we should he if anything sensation, as our bodies, dwarfed to tlie size of 


were to happen to that rope ! how thirsty ! how spiders, came out against the sky. 

cold in the chill night ! how wet in the company 

of those drifting clouds ! Insensibly one fell to 

calculating which was the fattest for to-morrow’s THE LAST OF THE ! 
meal. 

From our airy resting-place, the whole circum- chapter xxxrv.— two i 

ference of Mauritius, with a small exception, can After arranging everything else 


HADDONS. 


CHAPTER xxxrv. — TWO LETTERS. 


ference of Mauritius, with a small exception, can After arranging everything else, ' I sat down to 
be traced. From its height everything below is write my farewell letters, commencing with one to 
stoangely dwarfed. Poi^Louis as a town is barely phiiip and being very careful to allow no tears 
vuxble j the harbour, which is nearly two miles in the paper, 

length, is a mere stnp of water ; moving objects ^ ^ ^ 

are bs much obliterated as if the land below was ^ Dear Philip— I ought to have told you what 
a printed map ; sounds there arc none, absolute I am al)out to write, when I bade you farewell 
silence, broken only by the whistle of the wind. morning ; but I wanted our parting to be, as 


In Mauritius, there is a paucity of aiiimal liic hapi)y one. Had I had the courage to 

even in the valleys ; it IS possible to walk for miles . n • i i' -i.- i. 

without hearing i bird’s nV On Pieter Both are instead ol wnti^, I know you would not 

no birds-even the lizards don’t attempt him. Now yjeWed to me ; perhaps you would not even 
and again a tropic bird, the Faille cn queue of the bstened. Wheil you read this, your blame 

French, sails past, screaming his news from the sea cannot reach me ; and until you can forgive me, 
beyond. One by one our party gained the top, we shall not meet again. Dear Philip, I cannot be 
each one as he pulled himself over the edge lying your wife, I must bear all the blame of not 
down for breath. Our Icet, iiiiioceiit of shoe- making it known to you until now, as best I may ; 
leather, lost some of their own, and riiore than j cannot marry you. The conviction has only 

o> PteKr Bofh-lh« doiir old I'otor liu. ot pn»^ >« I" uoko no loi.got doloj.’ 
childhood’s picture-book. Philip, may you never suspect how it was 


on Pieter Both — the dear old Peter Botte of 
childhood’s picture-book. 


As the party met and got their breath, tongues «iade clear to me !’ I mentally ejaculated, breaking 
were unloosed, and the serious concentrated look down for a few moments in an agony of suffering, 
that had sat on most faces hitherto, luelted under But I sternly called myself to order, and "was 
the influence of mutual congratulations. Eleven presently bending to my task again, 
in all, without counting Deebee and an assistant « j i^ave chosen a different life, and only delay 

Indian, were gathered on the * Hejid ;’ sitting, explaining what that life is, and why it now 

fitandincT. IviiifT nn that mtch nf hlarlr Rml whu*li * ... ... 


Standing, lying on that patch of black soil which 
Claude Penthe spoke of for the first time nearly 
ninety years ago. The sheet of lead for inscrib- 
ing the names of the * visitors ’ was there, but of a 


seems more congenial to me than being a \vife ' 
(to the man who loves another woman, was in 
my thoughts), ‘ until you have quite forgiven me. 


tin box which was known to have been left, not a Indeed, it is the belief that that time will come, 
trace remains ; some passing hurricane has probably which gives me the courage to act as I am doing, 
spirited it away. The descent was safely made. But there is one way, and only one, by which 
though it is perhaps more awkward than the you can prove that your forgiveness is sincere, 
pnotographs W’ere taken from and give me the comfort of believing that I have 


the ‘Shoulder,’ on bo narrow a Bhelf that it wa.s Shadowed your life. If I hear that you are 
necessary to place a man at each leg of the tripod , , , 4.1 ^ 

to prevent the camera toppling over ; a final glass by-and-hy, to find some other woman more 

drained to the health of the old gray rock ; and appreciative than 1 

about four o’clock in the afternoon. La Laura and 1 dropped the pen, and bowed my face upon my 


the pleasant sugar-cane fields were reached without hands again in the bitterness of grief. 


a single mishap. 


appreciative than I !’ But 1 forced myself to my 


It may be thought worthy to record the names of task again, and left the words as they were. If he 
this the l^est PMty that ever made the ascent of suspected that it was a sacrifice, would he 


Pieter Both. He is not likely to be visited again 
for some timeto come, and long before this account 
appears, the whole eleven will be scattered far and 


accept it, however.willingly it were offered ? Loved 
he not honour more? Besides, this must be a 


wide-iiles distant from that strange, eerie tryst- letter which he could shew to Lilian; at anyrato 
ing-place. They are : Lieutenants Macllwainc, by-and-by, and no suspicion of the truth must 


Creswell, Bayly, and Midshipman Elwes of H.M.S. 

TV J I 1 A 1 T» 1Tf. _ 


Undaunted, I^jor Anderson, Captain Bond, Lieu- 1 


reach her. 

^ If that time comes, and I earnestly desire that it 


tenants Ph^ijms, Hammans, Sillery, and Sauudem may, I shall be able perhaps to justify myself to my 
of H.M, 32d Kegiment ; and Captain Montague, conscience. I know only one whom I should 

4 .i,„ 1 w X . worth tho labouT of a lifetime to win. I dare 

»^*^nce of the day, and as a sign to the many wuitm-xio xauuu* ux » ^ t , 

^ in town tl^t the ascent had been success ^ ^*® ^®^' 

On IV told us afterwards that through a tele- But, dear Philip, if it could be— if she whom I love 

Loud UKvements had been perfectly traced ; above all other women could be in time won to 

‘ saddle EoeV where the | mi^e up to you for the loss of me, I shall have 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS. 




nothing to regret I can only repeat that nothing 
but the knowledge of your happiness will give me 
the courage to hope for your forgiveness and to 
meet you again. Meantime, I can only beg you to 
try to believe in your loving sister Mary.’ 

I read the letter through with not a little dis- 
satisfaction, though I could not sec how to amend 
it. It had been so difficult to say sufficient to 
serve the purpose without giving some clue to the 
truth. I could not help a little bitter smile at the 
reflection how very diflerent would his judgment 
of that letter have been if he loved me 1 How 
scornfully would 'such excuses have been swept 
away if I had been the woman he loved 1 llow 
angrily he would have taunted me for being what 
in fact I should have been had I deliberately 
wronged him ! Alas ! I was writing to a man 
whose love? for me was dead, and who yet desired 
to act honourably towards* me. He would not 
be inclined to be unkindly critical about my 
manner of setting him free, if 1 could only 
contrive to make him believe that I wished to 

do BO. 

To Lilian I wrote in a somewhat more jaunty 
strain. Better that my letter should seem to be 
written even flightily than sadly. But I had been 
so little accustomed to this kind of diplomacy, that 
I was astonished as well as saddened to find how 
close one might keep to the truth in the letter, 
whilst departing so far from it in the spirit. 
Neither to Philip nor to Lilian did I dare to tell 
the truth, and yet I could write all this without 
appearing to depart from it ! Fortunately this 
kind of diplomacy blinds none wlio are not 
inclined to be blinded. 

‘ My dear Sister— You must try not to be very 
angry with me for running away without bidding 
you farew'ell in some better fashion than thii 
But by acting as I am doing, I avoid your scold- 
ings, or perhaps I had better say pleadings. It is 
really no use arj^ing with a person like me, as I 
think you have discovered before now. And as I 
have very deliberately made up my mind, there 
really is nothing to be done. You have, I know, 
been a great deal puzzled of late to account for the 
change which you have perceived in me, and as I 
could not explain it without shocking you, 1 have 
waited to get out of the way first. Dear Lilian, I 
was not in jest when I told you I had begun to 
suspect that marriage is not rny vocation ; and I 
have at length come to the conclusion to obey 
my instincts, which tend in another direction. I 
believe that you will in time agree with me in 
thinking that I have done for the best ; though I 
fear you will be very angry with me at first, not 
being able to see all my motives. Please get dear 
Mrs Tipper to ask Philip to come down sometimes, 
and try what you both can do to cheer and comfort 
him. He knows so few people, and he will be so 
terribly lonely. I must trust that in time he will 
come to acknowledge that I may not be altogether 
so selfish and inconsiderate as I must appear to be 
to him and to all of you in the first moments of 
disappointment I will say this much to you, 
dear sister— I feel, and the feeling is not altogether 
of sudden growth, that I am too old for Philip ; or 


perhaps I ought rather to say he is Iboo young for 
me. At anyrate I have chosen a different life, and 
only wait until I feel sure that you have all for- 
given me, to prove to you that I am happy in it 
Say all that is kind to dear Mrs Tipper for me. I 
must hope to be able to prove my gratitude to her 
by-and-by. Ah Lilian, my sister, if I dared to 
write about my hopes ! I can only say that if 
Philip is in time fortunate enough to find some 
good woman willing to mal^e up for the past to him, 
my gratitude towards her will be very great. I 
am going away because I think it is best for us 
all that I should go, and because the persuasions 
which your love might prompt you to use would 
not induce me to alter my decision. I have begged 
Philip to try to believe in a sister’s love, and 
I ask you too, dear Lilian, to believe in the love of 
your sister Mary,’ 

Little as I was satisfied with these two letters, I 
knew that I should not be able to improve upon 
them, however much I might try to do so, The 
fault was that I could not be explicit ; and that 
would be apparent to myself if not to the others, 
however elegantly my sentences might be turned. 

I put the letters aside until they should bo 
required, and then lay down for a few hours* rest. 
Thank (lod it loujf rest ! I fell into a deep dream- 
less sleep, and only awoke when Becky came to 
call me in the morning. There was still the same 
expression in her face, half sorrow, half pity, as 
though she Scaw cause for both os she looked at me. 

‘ Now, Becky, you must not look at me in that 
way, to begin - with. I am going to depend a 
great deal upon you, and it will not do to let your 
lace tell all you arc thinking about, as it is doing 
now.’ 

‘I can’t help it shewing, because 0 Miss 

Haddon, dear, I know you are not so happy as 
you pretend to be — I know it ! And it *8 ever so 
much worse to see you look like that, than as if 
you were crying and sobbing !’ 

I saw that it was no use trying to throw dust 
into Becky’s eyes. 

‘ Well, suppose I am not very happy, Becky, and 
.suppose I have some good reason for pretending, 
as you call it, to be so. Suppose that I do not 
wish to grieve your dear old mistress and Miss 
Lilian by allowing them to see that I am un- 
happy. It is of great importance that I should 
appear cheerful to-day ; and I want you to help 
me as much as possible to make them think that 
I am, for— Becky, I am going away, and they 
must not know I am going.’ 

Becky threw up her hands. ‘Going away !* 

‘ Hush ! No one but you must know that I am 
going.’ 

She was on the carpet clinging to my feet. 

‘ Take me with you ; do, pray, take me. Miss 
Haddon, dear; no one will ever love you better, 
and I can’t stay without you !* 

I made her get up ; and her two hands 

in mine, murmured in a broken voice ; ‘Try to 
trust me, Becky. If I could take you with me, it 
would be very selfish of me to do so. It is your 
duty to stay here, os it is my duty to go.'^- But I 
shall not he so far away as I wish them to believe 
I am — recollect, as 1 vdsh them to believe ; and I 
may be able to see you frequently, if I tod thatT'i* 
can trust you to keep my secret.* 

‘ You may trust me, Miss.* 
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' 1 am Bare I can, or I would not ask you to 
help me. 1 must not break down this last day, 
Becky; for the sake of others as wdl as myself, 
I must not' 

She dried her eyes ; and presently the expres- 
sion 1 wanted came into her mce. 

‘Please foi^ive me ; I won't shew it any more ; 
and 1 will do anything you tell me.' 

‘ First, and above all, you must earnestly do 
what you can to assist me to make it appear that 
1 am feeling neither Iborrow nor anger to-day, 
Becky.’ 

‘ I will,' she replied, simply and honestly. 

* And next, I want you to contrive to carry that 
email portmanteau into the wood for me at dusk 
this evening, when some one will meet you, and 
bring it to me. You must contrive it so that no 
•one will know that you have helped me. The 
best time for you to take it will be whilst the 
ladies are at tea. If you take in tea at the usual 
time, precisely at seven, you would .have a spare 
half hour, which would be time enough. Slip 
out the back way, and carry it anyway. 1 cannot 
'take it myself, as there must be no good-bye.* 

‘Very well. Miss. This one V 

‘ Yes. It is not too heavy for you, I hope ? ’ 

* 0 no, Miss ; it is not that ; ' lugubriously. 

‘Now, Becky, please do not forget. That is not 

looking cheerful, you know.’ 

‘ No, Miss Haddon, dear ; I won't forget, when 
1 'm down-stairs.* , 

Fortunately, she helped me to get up a smile, 
to be^ with, at the breakfast- table. How shall 1 
desermo the expression of Becky’s face when she 
came in with the coffee, &c. Her mouili was 
distended with a grin, which was in strange con- 
trast with the sadness in Jier eyes, and her whole 
iace reminding one, as Lilian said, of an india- 
rubber one pulled out of shape t 

Whenever she entered the room there was the 
I same grin on her face. In fact, in her anxiety to 
be loyal to me, she was overacting her part, and it 
•culminated, when, after looking fit her in some 
astonishment, Lilian inquired if she had received 
any good news. 

‘Yes— no. It's only because I'm so happy 
•to-day, Miss,' returned Becky, with a still more 
•alarming distension of her mouth. 

I think Mrs Tipper had occasion afterwards to 
congratulate herself upon Becky’s ‘happy days' 
not coming very frequently. 

‘ She ]i£» broken two plates and a cup already, 
sny dears,' anxiously said the little lady to Lilian 
and me. ‘And I can't find in my heart to be angry 
with her about it, “when she says it’s through being 
so happy ; but really, you know, it is a most 
unfortunate way of shewing her happiness.' 

Lilian and I made a merry little jest at it, 
advising her to look sharply after such household 
treasures as Windsor Castle, &c. 

‘ I wouldn't let her dust them to-day for the 
world, my deai^' ejaculated the little lady, 
hastily trottinp off to the kitchen again. 

I did not allow Lilian to make her escape after- 
wards. I smilingly decided that there was to he no 
French history to-day, and that she and I were : 
■to ^iid the morning together in the old delightful 
fash ion of the past. Yhilip was not coming for a 
or two ; and we would go over some of the old : 
wom, which had been somewhat neglected of late, 
with the exception of music and singing. A little j 


steady work, and the consultations over it, was 
bracing for us both, and set us at our ease as 
persond talk would certainly not have done. We 
were not, either of us, strong enough just then to 
talk about ourselves. Moreover, I begged Mrs 
Tipper to make it a f^te-day, and treat us to one 
of her famous lemon puddings ; and she was 
enjoying herself to her heart's content in the 
kitchen, only too delighted to be asked to treat us, 
and bent upon shewing that a lemon pudding was 
not enough to constitute a feast in her estimation. 
The only disturbing influence was poor Becky’s 
hilarity. 

‘My dears, it really is not natural,’ the little 
lady confided to us at dinner. ‘No more like 
smiling than a baby in convulsions. I was almost 
frightened at the strange faces she made just now 
in the kitchen ; and if it goes on, I must make her 
take some medicine.' 

I begged Becky off that infliction, persuading 
her anxious mistress tg w'ait a few hours. 

Kind Becky ! she w’^ould very soon he able to 
look as she felt. There would he nothing un- 
natural in her regret at my departure, after having 
known me so long a time. On the whole, I was 
more successful than I had dared to hope for in the 
way of leaving a pleasant impression upon the 
minds of Mrs Tipper and Lilian— just the impres- 
sion I wdslied to give thcnL 

They believed that I was happier than I had 
been for some time previously, and I know now 
that they attributed my happiness to the fact of the 
date being at length fixed for my wedding to take 
place. They had seen just enough to perceive that 
some disturbing influence was at work with me ; 
and the sudden change in my bearing seemed to 
them to imply that my doubts and fears were now 
set at rest. It did me real good to witness the 
unfeigned relief in Lilian's face ; the unselfishness 
whicJi could rejoice in my happiness though her 
own might be wrecked. 1 know now how much 
she had suffered from shame and dread — how 
terribly afraid she had been lest I should divine 
any part of the truth; lamenting over w'hat she 
considered to be her disloyalty to me, and blam- 
ing herself as she certainly did not deserve to be 
blamed. 

‘Dear Mar}’-, it seems quite like old times again ; 
does it not?' she said, looking up into my face 
with the nearest approach to happiness in her own 
wliich I had seen there for some time, as I bent 
over her with a playful criticism upon a bit of 
foliage she was doing. 

‘ It has been a pleasant day, has it not, dearie ? ' 
I returned. ‘ All the pleasanter for French history 
being kept out of the programme, I think. You 
know I never did take kindly to that.' 

She llusheil up, nestling closer to my side. 
‘ There shall be no more of it, Mary,' she whispered. 

I replied with a tender kiss ; then lightly said : 
‘I really feel quite kissably inclined this ^ter- 
noon ! ’ turning to my dear old friend, and giving 
her two or three hearty good-bye kisses, then bact 
again to Lilian with a last hug. 

‘ And now, I must run off again ; ’ adding os I 
reached the door : ‘ Do not wait tea for me. 1 shall 
not be able to get back by then.' 

‘ To town ! Mary 1 ' asked Lilian. * And I am 
not to be permitted to accompany you again. I 
feel sure there must be something very mysterious 
going on !’ 
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But she was smiliug, and I believe that both, she 
and her aunt were now quite at ease about it, 
having made up their minds that their first 
surmise — that I was preparing some pretty surpriae 
for them — ^was a correct one. 

I ran up to my room, hastily indicated to Becky 
where she was to find the two letters in a couple 
of hours’ time^ put on my bonnet and cloak, gave a 
quiet embrace and warning look to the faithful 
girl, sobbing under her breath, then went down- 
stairs again. I dared not venture to go into the 
little parlour for a last word, lest some tender 
speech of Lilian’s should cause me to break down ; 
so little would do it just now, when every nerve 
was stretched to its utmost tension. 

I passed swiftly out, and down the garden path, 
only venturing to give one look back to nod and 
kiss my hand, when I reached the gate, and then 
sped on as fast as my feet would carry me. I was 
just turning into the lane which led towards the 
stile, when suddenly I found myself face to face 
with Robert Wentworth. • 

* Where are you going to at that rate, Mary ? ’ 

I shrank back, for a moment incapable of uttering 
a word; eyeing him desperately, almost defiantly, 
for I felt in my misery as though he hod suddenly 
presented liimself in my path to bar iny escape — ^a 
new power to strive against, when my strength was 
almost spent. He could always see deeper than 
any one else ; and he had come upon me when I 
was so unprepared. 1 had just dropped the smiling 
mask which I had found it so diflicult to wear all 
day, and was beginning to feel sufficiently secure 
from observation to be less careful as to what my 
face might tell. I caught in my breath, shrinking 
farther away, but facing him like an animal at 
bay. For a few moments he stood gazing at me, 
apparently as much at a loss for words as I was 
myself, then his eyes fell upon my muffled hand, 
and ^e asked : ‘ Have you hurt your hand, Mary ? ’ 

* Not seriousl}^ I hope ? How' did it happen ? ’ 

I looked down at my liand in a dazed kind of 

way, trying to recollect what had happened to it. 

^ 1 don’t know. Good-bye.’ 

‘ Maiy I is there anything to be done which a 
brother might do for you/’ he asked in a low 
troubled voice. 

1 tried to think W’hat brothers could do, and 
what there was to be done for me, then shook my j 
head. i 

^ For old friendship’s 'Bake, do treat me as a 
brother now, Mary ! ' 

His very evident perturbation had the good 
effect of making me rally my scattered wits, and 
I was so far like myself again as to reply : ‘The 
only—only way in which you can help me just 
now is to let me go without any further ques- 
tioning.’ 

He stood aside at once without a word, and I 
passed on. But I had no sooner done so than my 
conscience smote me. Was this the way to part 
from him — the one above all others so true to me ? 
I turned back to where he remained standing, laid 
my hand for a moment upon his arm, and said : 

^ Please forgive my rudeness, Robert ; and believe 
that if there were anything for a brother to do, 

1 would ask you to do it And perhap you wUl 
be able to help .me presently in trying to con- 
vince them that, however blamable I may at first 
appear, 1 have acted, as I believe, for the best;’ 

fa 


thinking that they might possibly turn to him 
for advice and assistance. Then offering my hand, 
I added tremulouslv : ‘ Good-bye, Robert’ 

‘ God keep you, Slaiy !’ 

{To he concluded wad montih.) 


CURIOSITIES OF THE VOIOK 

Some years ago, a delightfully interesting book 
was written by Sir Charles Bell on the human Hand. 
There might be fully as interesting a work written 
on the mechanism of the human voice, in which 
would be equally demonstrated the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator. We offer 
a few observations on the subject Until recently, 
there were mysteries difficult to explain concemii^ 
the wonderful inflections in the voice. Now, it is 
thoroughly understood how words are produced, 
and how the throat is able to send for& a wide 
variety of charming notes in singing. We begin 
by mentioning that Dr Mandl has devoted him- 
self to the study of the organs of speech, and 
from his work on the Larynx we give some 
interesting particulars. Investigators nave long 
been occupied with researches; but until they 
had seen the larynx of a living being one thing 
only was proved, that the voice was fozm^ in 
the glottis. For fifty years of this century they 
were trying by mirrors and other appliances to 
examine the interior of this organ, but without 
results. Suddenly an inspiration came into the 
head of a celebrated singer, whose name awakens 
charming remembrances among old amateurs. 
This was M. Manuel Garcia. Ignorant of all the 
trouble which surgeons had taken in order to 
observe the movements of the throat in the act of 
singing, he conceived the idea of looking at him- 
self, By the help of two mirrors, the one reflect- 
ing the image on to the other, he saw the whole 
of his larynx depicted, lu ecstasy before the glass, 
he determined to pursue the accidental discovery 
which had been so long dreamed of. But the 
autumn had set in, and the sun’s rays, which 
were necessary to success, did not lend their aid. 
London with its fogs forced him to tiy artificial 
light, the results of which were unsuccessful, and 
therefore he could only profit by fine days ; yet he 
soon recognised how isolated sounds were pro- 
duced. In 1855 the Royal Society received some 
communications from him on these curious studies. 

The subject was at once taken up with great 
activity, especially in Vienna, where success was 
far from equalling the hopes of the doctors. The 
caprices of solar light and the defects of artificial 
threw them into a state of despair. By all tneana 
they must improve their mirrors. Czermak, i^e 
Professor of Physiology at Pesth, taking an ex- 
ample from the instrument used in examming the 
eye, the ophthalmoscope, had recourse to a concave 
mirror which concentrated the light. From tluB 
time there was no difficulty but to perfect the 
lenses. Czermak having acqi^d great skill in 
the use of his laryngoscope, vi^d the principal 
cities of Germany, where his ^moniittatioiis 
deeply interested surgeons and physiologists. He 
was warmly Received in Paris m 1860, where he 
shewed not only the whole length of his larynx, 
but also the interior of the trachea or windpipe as 
far as its bifurcation ; a spectacle tro).y flutoniabiiig 
to those who witness it for the first time. ITls 
not possible to examine the organ' of the voice 
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with the same facility in all ; a man must have had than mem with a tone less powerful^ but sweeter, 
some experience before he can do it more uniform, and melodious. 

A sli^t sketch of tliis organ will perhaps make The ordinary limits of the voice comprehend 
the subject clearer. From the breast there rises about two octaves of the musical scale : it can 
to the middle of the neck the passage for the air easily be increased to two and a half ; but some 
between the lungs and the mouth ; at one end it reach the very exceptional range of three, and three 
is divided into numerous branches, called the bron* and a half. Thus at the commencement of this 
chial tubes ; at the upper end, like the capital of a century, Catalan! astonished every one who heard 
column, is seen the larynx, resembling an angular her, as a sort of prodigy. Suppleness and intensity 
box ; strong cartilages make it very rcsistent ; and may be acquired by practice, as has been proved 
the interior is lined with a mucous membrane in the case of many singers : the voice of Marie 
forming folds, named the vocal lips. These sepa- Garcia was harsh, but it became at last the deli- 
rate, lengthen, or shorten in the formation of cious one of Madame MaUbran. In general, the 
various sounds. The largest of the four cartilages natural gift is manifested without culture ; the 
rises in an annular form, and protects the whole child endowed with this great charm warbles like 
structure. It is but slightly shewn in the neck of a bird for amusement ; a lover of art passes by, 
the female, but strongly marked in the man, and listens with surprise, and promises gloiy and 
is popularly called Adani’s-apple. Like everything fortune to the rival of the lark. Thus the famous 
else, the larypx presents individual differences. A Rubini won his triumphs. Occasionally the singer 
fine development is an indication of a powerful has in a moment lost all power, and an enchant- 
voice. As the child grows up, there is a sudden ing voice \vill disappear never to return*; such a 
alteration and increase of size ; but it always misfortune befell Cornelia Falcon, 
remains smaller in the woman than in the man ; Those who have watched the formation of vowels 
the angles we less sharp, the muscles weaker, the and consonants can describe very precisely the 
cartilages thinner and more supple, which accounts positions which the lips, tongue, and palate take 
for the shaim treble notes in their voices. lu articulation. Yet almost identical sounds can 

Singing demands a different kind of activity in be produced with different positions. As we all 
the organs from speakinp^. In society, where educa- know, the teeth arc a great help to pronunciation, 
tion requires a submission to rule, singing belongs but a person who has lost all his teeth can modify 
to the domain of art ; but in a primitive state all the play of the lips and tongue and express him- 
nations have their songs. Musical rhythm drives self intelligibly. Actors imitate the voice of public 
away weariness, lessens fatigue, detaches the mind characters so as to make the illusion complete. 
&om the painful realities of life, and braces up The ventriloquist can make his voice issue as if 
the^ courage to meet danger. Soldiers march to from a cavern. When misfortune has deprived a 
their war-songs ; the labourer rests, listening to a man of the whole or part of his tongue, he can 


joyous caroL In the solitary chamber, the needle- 
woman accompanies her work with some love- 1 never particularly aOTeeable. All this shews that 
ditty; and in divine worship the heart is raised there is nothing abs(3ute in the actions which form 


still hold a conversation, though the sounds are 


above earthly things by the solemn chant. 


I words, though in general the same oigans play 


A strong physical constitution and a perfect similar parts. Those who were born deaf have 
regularity in the functions of the organs used in ceased to be dumb by interpreting the movements 
singing, are inappreciable advantages. They should of tlie mouth with wonderful certainty: they guess 
be capable of rpdering an inspiration short and the avoids of the speaker instead of hearing them, 
easy, the expiration slow and prolonged ; there is a and so learn to speak by imitation, their speaking, 
struggle between retaining and releasing the air, however, being seldom well modulated. There 
and with the well-endowed artiste the larynx are now several institutions where the poor crea- 
preserves its position, notwithstanding the great tures who have been deprived of one of their 
variety of sounds which it emits. But the evolu- senses can acquire a means of communicating with 
tions of the parts are multiplied, the vocal lips their comi^anions without the tedious intervention 
vibrate, and the configuration of the cavity modi- of writing. The master indicates to the child how 
fies the sounds which arc formed in the glottis, ho must open his mouth, place his tongue and lips ; 
and determine the tone ol the voice. The most he then draws the pupil’s hand over his own larynx, 
energetic efforts of the will cannot change this so that he may feel the movement. Those who, 
tone in any sensible manner. Professors injure like the writer, have seen this reading from the 
their pupils by prescribing the position of the lips, will be struck with the surprising delicacy of 
mouth, from which perhaps they themselves derive the impressions made on the eye wliich has been 
an advantage. thus cultivated. 

It is interesting to watch the play of the organs In comparison with the human voice, that of 
by the help of the laryngoscope, and see the animals seems poor indeed. The barking of the 
changes which succeed one another in the low and dog, the mewing of the cat, the bleating of sheep, 
high notes. At the moment when the sound cannot be called language, in the proper sense. Yet 


changes which succeed one another in the low and dog, the mewing of the cat, the bleating of sheep, 
high notes. At the moment when the sound cannot be called language, in the proper sense. Yet 
issues, the glottis inexactly closed ; then the ori- the larynx of these creatures is on the same plan 
fice becom^ a vijry long figure, pointed at the as that of man. Among monkeys the resemblance 
two extremities^ As the sound rises, the vocal lips is perfect. To all appearance the impossibility of 
approach each other, and seem to divide the ori- speaking is due to the formation of the lips and 
nee mto two parts ; then as the highest notes are tongue. In 1715 Leibnitz announced to the 
funded, there is but a slit the width of a line. French Academy that he had met with a common 
bps change like the glottis ; they stretch peasant’s dog that could repeat thirty words after 
vmVo ‘ vibrate more and more its master. In spite of such an authority, we must 


who have a smdlcr always say when we most ^mire the intelligence 
Jarynx and snorter vocal lips, can sing higher notes of this faithful companion : ‘He only wants woi^* 
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So well endowed with memory, affection, and 
intelligence, he can only express nis joy by sharp, 
short expirations of air through the glottis. Howl- 
ing is a prolonged note in the pharynx, excited by 
deep grief or pain. Yet they in common with 
many other animals can communicate with each 
other in a marvellous manner when they wish 
to organise an expedition. A dead bullock was 
lying in a waste far from all habitations, when 
a solitary dog, attracted by the smell, came and 
fed upon it ; immediately ‘he returned to the 
village and called together his acc|uaintances. 
In less than an hour the bones were picked clean 
by the troop. 

Opportunities for studying the language of wild 
animals are rare : they ily from man, and when in 
captivity they become nearly silent, only uttering 
a few cries or murmurs. Travellers have sometimes 
been able to watch the graceful movements of 
the smaller African apes. Living in the branches 
of trees, they descend with great prudence. An old 
male, who is the chief, cliiftbs to the top and looks 
all around ; if satisfied, he utters guttural sounds to 
tranquillise his band ; but if he perceive danger, 
there is a special cry, an advertisement which does 
not deceive, and immediately they all disperse. 
On one occasion a naturalist watched a solitary 
monkey as he discovered an orange-tree laden with 
fruit. Without returning, he uttered short cries ; 
his companions understood the signal, and in a 
moment they were collected under the tree, only 
too happy to share its beautiful fruit. Some kinds 
possess a curious appendage, a sort of aerial pouch, 
which opens into the interior of the larynx and 
makes a tremendous sound. These howling apes, 
also called Steiitors, inhabit the deepest forests of 
the New World ; and their cries, according to Hum- 
boldt, may be heard at the distance of one or two 
miles. 

If it be ever possible to observe the play of the 
larynx of animals during the emission of sounds, 
the subject will be a very curious one. The diffi- 
culty seems almost insurmountable, as their good- 
will must be enlisted ; yet M. Mandl, full of con- 
hdence in his use of the laryngoscope, does not 
despair. After man, among animated nature, the 
birds occupy the highest rank in nature’s concerts ; 
they make the woods, the gardens, and the fields 
resound with their merry warbles. Cuvier dis- 
covered the exact place from which their note 
issues. They possess a double larynx, the one creat- 
ing the sounds, the other resounding them : natu- 
raBsts call the apparatus a drum. Thus two lips 
form the vocal cords, which are stretched or relaxed 
by a very complicated action of the muscles. This 
accounts for the immense variety of sounds among 
birds, replying to the diversity in the structure of 
the larynx. 

The greater number of small birds have cries of 
joy or fear, appeals for help, cries of war. All these 
explosions of voice borrow the sounds of vowels 
and consonants, and shew how easy and natural is 
articulation among them. Those species which 
are distinguished as song-birds have a very com- 
plicated vocal apparatus. For the quality of tone, 
power, brilliancy, and sweetness, the nightingale 
stands unrivalled; yet it does not acquire this 
talent without long practice, the young ones being 
generally mediocre. The parrots which live in large 
numbers under the brightest suns, have a love for 
chattering which captivity does not lessen. Atten- 


tive to every voice and noise, they imitate them 
with extraordinaiy facility ; and the phenomenon 
of their articulating words is stiU unexplained^ It 
is supposed that there is a peculiar activity in the 
upper larynx. As a rule, they attach no meaning 
to what they say ; but there are exceptions. When 
very intelligent and well instructed, these birds 
— such as Mr Truefitt’s late parrot, an account of 
which appeared in this Journal in 1874— can give 
a suitable answer to certain questions. 

Our notes on this interesting study come to a 
close. Man is well served by his voice ; words 
are the necessity of every-day life ; singing is its 
pleasure and recreation, whether the performers 
are human beings or birds. 

FOX-HUNTING ON THE MOUNTAINS 
OF SCOTLAND. 

The light of an almost full moon was struggling 
with the first faint glimmer of dawn one morning 
late in February as I sprang out of bed and looked 
through my window. I could see a few fleecy 
clouds racing across that luminary; and aw^ in 
the north-east lay a dork bank, speaking of the 
direction taken by the storm which I had heard 
at intervals during the night ; but otherwise the 
sky was clear and gave promise of at least a few 
hours’ respite from the almost ceaseless rain of the 
I previous two months. Such being the case, I lost 
no time in dressing and in calling my companion; 
and before another day had fairly begun, we were 
passing through the fresh clear air on our way to 
the hill, accompanied by two couple of fox-hounds, 
while an irrepressible terrier who would not be 
denied found its way to its owner’s heels before 
we had gone many hundred yards. 

Foxes in the Highlands arc held in very differ- 
ent estimation from the same animal farther 
south. Death, meted out with all weapons and 
under all circumstances, is their lot whenever 
found ; and few acts are considered more meritori- 
ous or more deserving of public thanks than the 
destruction of a vixen and her cubs. Little fault 
can be found with such a state of aff^ when 
it is remembered that hunting is impossible, 
and that otherwise foxes would increase to such 
an extent as not only to do great damage to 
game, but to become a serious tax upon the 
sheep-farmer, especially .during the spring, when 
quantities of lambs fall victims even under present 
circumstances. The great extent of many High- 
land properties and the small number of keepers 
employed, render it impossible for them to keep 
the foxes under without assistance ; and the result 
has been the installation of a regular district fox- 
hunter, whose one employment is to go about 
farm to farm accompanied by his hounds and 
terriers, and kill foxes, on consideration of receiving 
a toll of so much per score of sheep, as well as fteQ 
quarters for as long as he choosei to stay. 

Such was my companion on tflis occasion. He 
deserves, however, a more than genered notice^ 
To watch him as he sat over-night by the kitchen- 
firc, his chin almost resting on his knees, no one 
would guess, from his bent and stiffened appear- 
ance and long white hair, that they'were looicing 
at the best hill-man within a radius of fifty miles; 
a man who on three different occasions had ven- 
tured alone on the outlying heights during the worst 
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of a wild snow-storm in Bearch of miaBing shep- 
lierds, end who had succeeded in bringing two of 
them home alivei despite having to cany one for 
nearly five miles through drifts out of which no 
other man in the glen would have had a thaiice 
of extricating Mmself. Although now near sixty 
years of age, time did not seem to have had any 
effect upon his physical powers; and while he 
grumbled and declared himself worn out and unfit 
for his position, entailing as it did an immense 
amount of fatigue and hardship, it was well known 
tliat the zhan who could live dongside of old Ian 
Cameron when once his hounds had settled down 
to a fox, must not only be of sound wind and 
limb, but more active than nine-tenths of the 
young Highlanders in the district. 

The hounds also deserve some notice before I 
enter upon the doings of the day. They were 
small, very powerfully built animals, with heads 
and frames much resembling the old Southern 
hound; and possessing a grand bell -like note; 
but far too slow to come up to the modern idea 
of a fox-hound. Indeed, except on some very 
rare occasions, when a fox had been caught 
unawares or, as it is usually termed, ‘chopped,’ 
neither they nor their immediate ancestors had 
ever killed one without assistance. Ian had, he 
told m^e, first got the strain from the late Lord 
Eglinton nearly fifty years ago, and t had kept it 
pure from that day to this. It was, however, 
in terriers that the old man excelled. Talk 
of the prize-winners of the so-called Skye breed 
at tbe dog-shows of the present day ! I very 
much doubt if Ian would have accepted one 
of them as a gift, while his spccimeus would 
no doubt have been contemptuously ignored by 
any well-regulated judging mind. Long- bodied, 
short-legged, powerful little animals the}” -were, 
with rough coarse coats of the thickest of thick 
hair, each of them able and willing to bolt or 
half kill a fox single-handed. Tiieir ancostoi-s 
had originally been brought from the island of 
Barra, where, in common witli all the western 
islands, the breed supposed to be confined to 
Skye is found of the utmost purity; and they 
were as perfect representatives of their class as 
it would be possible to find anywhere. 

Their owner had arrived two days previously at 
the house of a large sheep-farmer with whom I was 
staying ; and as I knew there were several foxes 
frequenting the cairns among the high hills, I had 
arranged to accompany him on this and on subse- 
quent' occasions ; and I may add, that for those who 
both can and will run for miles over the wild tops 
of our Highland hills, and who care for hunting 
and seeing hounds working when separated from 
the excitement of hard riding, there are tamer 
amusements than accompanying a ])rofc3sional fox- 
hunter on his rounds. On this occasion we had 
some miles to go before there was much chance of 
falling in with the object of our search. The wily 
tods rarely came ^wn to the low ground, where 
the house and afeble portion of the farm were 
situated, preferring to keep among the aliuost 
inaacessiblc boulders and rocks which strew the 
suruce of many acres on th(^ hill-tops, from whence 
dunng the breeding season they made nightly 
raids against the lambeTt for miles around. In 
j drove them down some- 

what, and they took up theiri quarters in such low- 
V W contained rabbits, which, with on 


occasional white hare, seem to form their principal 
foo^ until the advent of spring brings them more 
easily captured and more toothsome victims. 
They by no mean^ however, confined themselves 
to any one spot, but moved about from cairn to 
cairn ; and it was in the hope of getting on the 
line of some such prowler and mark ing him to 
ground that we were making our present expedi- 
tion. A finer morning for hunting of any kind it 
would have been impossible to conceive : a warm 
south-westerly breeze was blowing, and the air 
felt more like May than February, while the 
few remaining clouds were rapidly disappearing, 
and the ncwly-risCn sun, as yet concealed from us 
by the interveuiug mounted, was sparkling on 
the snow-covered summits of the hills, or pouring 
down through the glens in long rays of golden 
light on to the many lochs and woods which, 
intermingled with cultivated fields, formed a belt 
of lowlands at our feet stretching to the Western 
Ocean. 

For nearly two houfs we pursued our way, 
mounting higher and higher, until we reached a 
broad glen, shut in by very high hills, on which 
were some cairns much affected by the foxes. 
During this time the old fox-liunter had kept up a 
continuous stream of talk, quite regardless of the 
severity of the ascent, which was such in places as 
to render me glad of the excuse ofibrded by the 
glorious view below, for a momentary rest His 
theme was foxes, and it may be imagined that after 
an experience of nearly fifty years he had a good 
deal to say worth listening to on the subject One 
anecdote of a cub I remember. He had been asked 
by some southern laird to preserve any cubs he 
could catch, and to send them south to him for 
turning out ; and one spring he succeeded in 
getting three. They were too young at the time 
I of capture to bear the long journey ; but after two 
months he put the three into a wooden box, nailed 
it down, and took it in a cart to the pier, some 
twelve miles distant, where the steamer by which 
he was going to send them called. A gentleman 
he met there told him that unless he wished the 
cubs to die of suffocation he hod better take the 
top of the box off and bore breathing-holes in it ; 
and while doing so one of them made its escape, 
it was dark at the time ; and after a short pursuit 
he had to give it up as hopeless, and returned 
home next morning after sending off the remaining 
two. To his astonishment he found the missing 
cub comfortably ensconced in its accustomed cor- 
ner, and was told by his wife that at eleven the 
previous evening, just three hours after the little 
animal liad made its escape, she had heard some- 
thing scratching at the door, and on opening it 
found the cub, much travel-stained and wet, and 
evidently very tired, but delighted at reaching 
home again. How it managed to find its way on a 
dark wet night over a road it had never seen, and 
had only once traversed shut up in a box at the 
bottom of a cart, is one of the mysteries of instinct ; 
a faculty which ought rather to be ranked with 
reason. 

On entering the glen Ian commenced to cast ^ 
hounds, which had hitherto kept to heel, from side 
to side ; and we had hardly gone a hundred yards 
before thej began to get busy, and in a few minutes 
it was evident they bad pt on tbe line of a fox. 
Knowing the ground well, we watched them with- 
out moving for a little while, until indeed we felt 
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no doubt as to the particular cairn their quany 
had been making for, and then, as his line had by 
no means been a direct one, we had ample time to 
get aboye the hounds and, while making our own 
way as dimct as possible, watch them as they 
followed him along the mountain-side. It was 
pleasant to see them all working together, making 
a cast here or a turn there, as they puzzled out the 
cold scent, their rich full note every now and 
again reaching us as one or other of them was able 
to ‘ speak * to it Winding in and out among the | 
small corries, but ever rising higher and higher, i 
the tiny pack at last headed direct for the cairn, | 
close to which we had arrived several minutes | 
before ; and whether the scent was fresher, or they 
were encouraged by again seeing us, every hound 
joined in the musical <^orus. 

We were standing on a small eminence close by, 
and as the rich bell-like notes sounded through the 
clear air of the mountain-tops, an old dog-fox with 
a white- tipped brush stole out, and before Ian could 
get his gun up, was well binder weigh. I am glad 
to say that shooting straight did not form one of 
the old man’s accomplishments, and I saw his 
slugs flatten themselves into great white blotches 
on the face of a big black rock a couple of yards 
behind the tod. At the same instant, with a yell 
which brought the hounds to my heels, I rushed 
after it, and only waiting long enough to see them 
racing away in full view, I made for the top of 
the hill, now not many yards distant. Ian, not- 
witlistanding old age and white hairs, was already 
before me, and I had to run hard before I could 
get on level terms with him. The chase was for 
the time out of sight though not out of hearing ; 
but after a smart run of half an hour^s duration we 
came to a jutting perpendicular precipice, forming 
the angle where a smaller glen joined the main 
one, and far below us we could see the hounds 
racing without a check, while a careful search of 
the probable line of the tod revealed him making 
the best of liis way to a very strong cairn on the 
hill exactly opposite to us. Feeling pretty certain 
that as he had got his mark in that direction, he 
would make it lus point, we sat down on the brink 
of the precipice and watched both pursuers and 
pursued. The latter was evidently j^aining ground, 
and seemed to be aware of the fact, as lie was 
certainly not distressing himself ; but the hounds 
were running so that literally a sheet would have 
covered them, and were hunting his line without 
even a momentary divergence ; so that, however 
well this strong hill-fox might have ])roved, he 
would have found it no easy matter to run them 
out of scent. Five minutes across the glen, and 
another five up the opposite hill, sufficed, how- 
ever, to bring him close to his stronghold; and 
secure in the prospect of immediate safety, he 
had the coolness to turn round and watch his 
pursuers as they toiled up behind him ; disappear- 
ing from our view the moment after behind the 
great rock and boulders which everywhere lay 
scattered around. 

As soon as he did so, we got up and made the 
best of our way across, finding the hounds mounting 
guard on the rock under which he had disappeared. 
The cairn he had taken refuge in was the strongest 
and largest on the property. A chaotic mass of 
loose boulders were strewed one above another 
among enormous masses of rock over an extent of 
some four acres ; and so rough was the walking 


that it was exceedingly difficult if not absolutely 
dangerous to attempt to cross it. Babbits inhabited 
it by the thousand, and the whole mass was^ con- 
nected more or less by passages beneath the sarfiMe. 
Indeed there was nothing to prevent a fox from 
taking the ground on one side and bolting perhaps 
two hundred yards off on the other ; and mn’s fimt 
care on arriving was to take his hounds round 
outside, to make sure that it had not done so. 
Satisfied on this point, he chose a position on one 
of the biggest rocks, and after putting his terrier 
in he retired there, in readiness to fire if the fox 
bolted. I remained down below, to follow as far 
as practicable the progress of the terrier. The 
little animal well knew its work, and plunged in 
under the rock with the utmost keenness. A 
second after, a yelp or two told that it could feel 
the hot scent, if it had not reached the fox ; but 
the yelps grew fainter and fainter, and at lost died 
away. 1 kept moving about among the boulden, 
listening at the rabbit-burrows and crevices of the 
rocks, and at last 1 distinguished the snarl of the 
terrier, followed at intervals by distant sounds of 
tearing and scratchiug. The combat, however, if 
combat it was, was taking place very deep down, 
and it was impossible to distinguish wnat was 
going on. By degrees also, even these sounds 
ceased ; and as, after waiting for more than half an 
hour, they were not renewed, Ian joined me, and 
ineffectually called aud whistled for his do^. 

After persevering in trying to make out its posi- 
tion for some time, we at length desisted ; and as 
it was necessary for one of us to go for assistance 
in the shape of other terriers and more men, I 
volunteered to undertake the task, leaving Ian 
to guard the cairn during mv absence. A sharp 
run of an hour took me to tne farmhouse, where 
the news of our having got a fox in the Gray 
Rock Cairn soon spread ; and by the time I had 
bolted a few mouthfuls of breakfast, and got some 
grub put up for Jan, I found half-a-dozen men 
and three times that number of terriers and collies 
in readiness to accompany me back. A little 
over two hours saw us at the scene of action ; and 
we lieard that nothing had occurred during my 
absence, except that Ian felt pretty confident that 
he had once distinguished the sound of his terrier 
scraping. We had brought four others of his up 
with us, and these he at once turned in; while 
every one who owned a dog of the breed put it 
into some part of the cairn, and then awaited the 
result ; the collies meanwhile contemplating the 
proceedings, sitting on their haunches with their 
ears half cocked and their heads a little on one 
side ; pictures of canine wisdom. The teniexa 
had not been in many minutes before a regulaT 
chorus of yelping commenced, followed by the 
appearuuce of one or two of the less courageous 
with their tails well tucked in between their legs, 
only to receive execrations in guttural Gaelic from 
their owners. We now set to work to move 9om& 
of the smaller boulders ; aud^gt the end of about 
an hour’s hard work, we reached the scene of the 
conflict, and found the fox which j/re had xnarked 
to ground, and another, quite dead. 

Great were the rejoicings over the daptfa, ' of 
these two of the shepherds’ enemies, mid loud 
tlie praises each man bestowed on his own teniei, 
if he was fortunate enough to possess one. . In 
real truth, however, it was those oelonging to* Ian 
which had done the work, as they were put in 
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first, and not more than three could have reached 
the fox at one time. 

On several other occasions I miB out on such- 
like expeditions from dawn to an hour or two 
after dark, during which time we killed six foxes, 
one falling a victim to Ian’s gun, and the rest 
meeting toeii death in fair fight with one or 
two terriers ; as except on the occasion I have 
just related, 1 do not remember more than the 
latter number being turned in at once. We also 
had some capital runs with the hounds ; and what- 
ever may be the opinion of the legitimate fox- 
hunter, i con assure him he may have woi^ae sport 
than a day on foot among our Highland hills. 

w. H. D. 

SMUGGLING IN ITS DROLL ASPECTS. 

The 'Caston>-house, London, although it figures 
in almanacs in the list of ^ places of public amuse- 
ment,* is by no means a cheerful building. Situ- 
ated in the extremely busy and dirty thorough- 
fare called Lower Thames Street, next door to 
Billingsgate Market, far-famed for good fish and 
choice language, it has few attractions for those 
who are not compelled by business needs to 
enter its portal. ' Here is nothing but noisy 
activity. Merchants* clerks, porters, car-men, and 
the numberless beings who form the rank and 
file of a vast commercial centre, elbow each other 
as they push through the ever swinging doors in 
their anxiety to get their business transacted. 

Occasionally a knot of country people may be 
met with in the ‘Long-room* staring about them 
in the fruitless search after anything in the shape 
of entertainment; but with tliese exceptions the 
place is given up to business. If these visitors 
were able to find their way to the Museum, they 
would there see much to both interest and astonish 
them; but this part of the building is perhaps 
necessarily withheld from the general public, for 
there seems in the busy hive so much for every- 
body to do, that drones in the shape of sight-seers 
would hardly be welcome. 

Yet, the Custom-house contains a museum of real 
curiosities— memorials of attempts at smuggling. 
Various causes have contributed to the decline 
of contrabandism as a means of livelihood, chief 
among which are the necessary reductions and 
alterations in the Customs tariff since the adoption 
in this country of free-trade principles. When 
such viduable and portable articles as watches and 
lace were heavily taxed, the temptation to secrete 
them was naturally very common. At the same 
period too the dut^ on spirits was about five 
times as much as its intrinsic worth, and therefore 
this class of goods afforded a rich harvest to the 
successful smuggler. Things are changed now, 
for lace and watches are duty free, and the tax 
npon spirits has been reduced considerably more 
than one half. Tobacco and spirits, owing perhaps 
to tlie universal dfouand for tliein, have always, 
above other things, met with the smuggler’s 
particular regard ; and such cases as now come 
before our police magistrates are generally con- 
med to these two articles. A matter-of-fact 
heavy fine and confiscation of the surrepti- 
tio^ goods, is the u^al result of conviction ; 
an^the smuggler— w%h our childhood's fancy 
painted as a brave hero lighting the myrmidons 
of on oppressive government in some wild cave 


on the sea-shore — is quietly widked off to prison 
until he can pay the forfeit ‘The Smuggler’s 
Cave’ still remains ; for with that clinging fond- 
ness for the traditions of past times, it is the 
fashion to dignify any natural crevice in our cliffs 
with that title; but now the modem policeman 
steps upon the scene, and poetical ideas vanish 
wim the sound of his creaking contract boots. 

The chief evidence of smuggling as it has existed 
within the present century is furnished by certain 
articles which have been seized from time to time, 
and which are now lodged in the Custom-house 
Museum. It is to this Museum that we now 
intend to direct our readers* attention, and more 
especially to a certain large cabinet in the comer 
of the room, the contents of which supply a title 
to this paper. The first thing which is pointed out 
to us is a ship’s ‘ fender,’ which we may remind 
onr readers is a block of wood with a rope attached 
slung over the hows to prevent the abrasion which 
might be caused by contact with another vessel. 
This particular fender was found to be hollow, 
and to contain several pounds of compressed 
tobacco. The officer who thought of looking for 
the soothing weed in such a receptacle must have 
been an extremely ’cute individual. But here is 
a still more extraordinary hiding-place, and one 
which must have involved a journey aloft for its 
detection — a ship’s block, the sheave or wheel 
of which is actually made of solid tobacco. Here 
is an ornamental pedestal which once adorned 
the corner of a captain’s cabin, and would perhaps 
adorn it still, had it not been found gorged with 
contraband cigars. Another commaniler appears 
to have been a more moderate smoker, for he was 
content with only two pounds of cheroots, which 
were found inside a sham loaf on his breakfast 
! table. Here we have a number of cigars knotted 
singly on a string, like the tail of a kite ; these 
were dropped between the inner and outer timbers 
of a ship’s side ; w-hilst holes drilled in the ends of 
an egg-box furnish lodging for several more. 

A broomstick does not seem at first sight to 
offer much room for concealment, but here is 
one which, accidentally broken, revealed a core 
of that rope-like commodity known to those who 
chew the weed, as ‘pigtail.’ Cakes of tobacco 
formed to fit into the sole of a boot shew another 
ingenious mode of disposal. But the prize for 
inventive talent must certainly be awarded to 
the clever rascal who compressed snuff into slabs, 
and stamped them to exactly imitate the oil-cakes 
on which cattle arc fattened. Wliether the dis- 
covery of the deception was owing to moral objec- 
tions on the part of some experienced cow to chew 
anything stronger than cud does not transpire ; but 
the real nature of the food was somehow ascer- 
tained, and what might have proved the staple of 
a lucrative trade, was transformed into the original 
dust from which it sprung. 

The stewardess of a Jersey steamer is the next 
delinquent who comes before our notice. On 
various occasions the petticoat has been found to 
be a useful auxiliary to the smuggler, and the one 
which was taken from this lady sufficiently proves 
the truth of our remark, for twenty-seven pounds 
of tobacco were hidden in its folds. Two more 
garments of the same nature contained respec- 
tively eighteen and twenty pounds of cigars ; 
whilst another, with the help of a number of fish- 
bludders hanging from the waistband, was charged 
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with several gallons of brandy. Bladders of cc^nac 
have also been found attached to a ship’s heel 
several feet under water. It is to be presumed 
that the discovery of these last was not made in 
the Thames, the water of that river not being 
celebrated for its transparency. Artificial lobster- 
pots thrown overboard with corks attached, also 
afford favourite receptacles for various articles. 
Another stewardess, in this case belonging to a 
Rotterdam boat, did a little ostensible trading in 
pigeons. Here is the box in which they were 
caged, constructed with a false bottom, below which 
were hidden a few pounds of Cavendish. It is a 
question whether birds ever before so well deserved 
to be called canier pigeons. The journey to Rot- 
terdam is but a short one, so that although this 
lady did not indulge in such wholesale doings as 
her sister .of Jersey, she* worked on the principle 
that ‘many a little makes a mickle.’ Here is 
an apparently weU-bound volume which a studious 
individual carried under his arm during the trans- 
action of his daily busiifess at one of the docks. 
It was found to be made of glass, moulded into the 
form of a book, and covered with leather. That 
it was a work of much spirit was proved from the 
fact that it was full of eau de vie. Another book 
is exhibited, the leaves of which are punched 
through vrith round holes from cover to cover, 
for the reception of watches. 

We are told that the detection of most of these 
contrivances for concealing goods about the person 
has been due to the nervous trepidation of the 
delinquents themselves ; an apt illustration of 
Hamlet’s words : ‘ Thus conscience docs make 
cowards of us all.’ It would seem an almost 
impossible task to secrete one hundred and fortj'’- 
seven watches in a single garment, but neverthe- 
less one individual succeeded in doing so. Unfor- 
tunately he found a dilficultjr in sitting down, 
and the continued fatigue of keeping his feet 
during a long voyage so told upon fis nerves, 
that fancying he was detected and watched, 
be gave himself up to justice, literally clothed in 
his own confusion. Here we have four tin boxes 
about an inch in depth and about two feet square, 
having a capacity of four and a half gallons, 
which, filled with spirit, were found hidden below 
the clothing in a passenger’s boxes. But the latest 
contribution to the Museum is a small quantity of | 
treacle-like fluid labelled ‘ Nicotine Poison.' 'This 
is a sample of a consignment lately received from 
Hamburg, and politely returned to the port of 
shipment, by order of the Customs Board. It is 
imagined that some enterprising uenius had it in 
his mind to convert by its aid the refuse leaves 
of the British cabbage into Havana cigars. We 
have already had experience of Hamburg sherry 
and Hamburg butter, and doubtless the Customs 
Commissioners had these commodities in view 
when they rejected the persuasive overtures of 
the narcotic in question. 

Besides the things which we have enumerated, 
there are various articles of interest in this 
Museum. Several curious old prints, shewing 
what the Custom-house was like in the days 
when the London suburbs were little villages, 
separated from the city by some miles of meadow- 
land. It was then the practice of the Commis- 
sioners to ride or drive to their duties, and stable 
accommodation was therefore a necessary adjunct 
of the premises. Here too are shewn the dies 


used when each outport had its own particular 
seal— this was years ago, before the telegzaphs 
and railways had so effectually lessened their 
distance from London. ‘Leverpoole’ was then 
a creek attached to the port of Chester; on 
the other hand, many towns which have now 
sunk into comparative insignificance, were then 
flourishing sea-ports of great commercial activity. 
Some curious records relative to the payment 
of officers are also well worth attention. Here 
we learn, by marginal notes, that certain un- 
fortunate beings are to be deprived of their 
salaries, ‘ they being Papists ; ’ whilst one is 
mulcted of his due because ‘his wife is now or was 
lately a Papist.’ These notes were written in the 
year previous to that which saw the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, and they form a singularly 
terse comment upon the state of public feeling 
which led to that event. The world is now nearly 
two hundred years older, and has ™wn more 
tolerant. Wc cannot say that it nos become 
honest ; but for the reasons already given, it is 
not likely that many additions will be made to 
the curiosities of Smuggling. 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal^ No. 25, 
recently published, abounds with information likely 
to interest other persons as well as farmers. There 
is a good account of the implements exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Show, in which many 
clever contrivances are described, among them 
not a few shewing that Canada is by no means 
deficient in inventive ingenuity. Dr Voclcker in 
his experiments on roots explains that swedes 
when allowed to sprout a second time transfer two- 
thirds of their solid substance to their tops or 
leaves ; and he calls attention to a series of experi- 
ments carried on in France which lead to the con- 
clusion that ‘roots mature more readily when 
planted closer, and often yield a heavier crop per 
acre, than when they are planted too widely apart.’ 
In his chemical report the doctor exposes the trick- 
ery used in the manufacture of oil-cake, and says 
that he has ‘considered it his duty to refer to these 
matters because he knows that mal-practices of 
cake crushers and dealers are again gradually ex- 
tending all over England.’ Then comes an article 
on the use and value of straw as food, which will 
surprise most readers ; and next we find a Report 
on analysis of butter drawn up for the Board of 
Inland Revenue, in which the reporters state that 
the more batter is washed and kneaded to expel 
the curd the better will it be ; and that ‘ wl^e 
some of the finest and best prepared butters under- 
go little or no change, there i^in others a gradual 
disappearance of the choract^stic piinciplea of 
butter, and a consequent assimilation to the con- 
stitution of an ordi^ry animal fiat Hus changCi 
which appears to be due to an incipient fermenta- 
tion, ana is generally accompanied by the develop- 
ment of fungi, is probably caused either by the 
use of sour cream or by insufficient care in majdng 
the butter.’ We only add the remark that the 
souring of butter is more frequently caused by 
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negligence in washing out the milk properly than 
anything else. 

This seems the place to mention that a reward 
of three hundred marks has been offered by the 
Pharmaceutical Union of Leipzig for Ihe discovery 
of a sure and practical method for the detection of 
the adulteration of butter by other fatty substances. 
The competing descriptions are to be sent in before 
September 30 of the present year. 

Another article in the Journal^ by the Rev. 
Canon Brereton, sets forth the advantages offered 
by Cavendish College, Cambridge, as bearing on 
the education of agriculturists. ‘The time and 
the cost,’ he says, ‘ of a three years’ residence in 
College, after the school course is finished, have 
been considered incompatible with the obligations 
both of learning and earning, in the business of a 
farm.’ But ^hc reform of schools and the estab- 
lishment of local examinations have ‘not only 
made the general school preparation itself much 
more effective for after-life, but have admitted the 
possibility of adding to the school the further 
advont^ of a college course, and this within the 
university, and in permanent connection, therefore, 
with the highest education of the coimtry. In 
short, many a lad of fifteen or sixteen who has 
been taught in a good school has it quite in his 
reach to take a university degree at eighteen or 
nineteen, and then enter on his professional studies 
and duties with all the advantages of a completed 
education. To secure practically this important 
result, and to offer to such lads the best university 
instruction, with suitable protection and associates, 
and at a very moderate cost, the new Cavendish 
College is now being founded in Cambridge,’ 

In a recent Monm {ante 270) we mentioned an 
exhaust nozzle for quieting tne noise of safety- 
valves and escape-pipes. This nozzle has since 
been described in the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute (Philadelphia). It consists of a siural coil of 
wire so compressed as to leave a slight space 
between the individual turns of the coil. This 
when properly adjusted is fitted into the end of 
the escape-pipe ; the steam rushes out ; but instead 
of communicating its vibrations to the air, com- 
municates them to the coil. ‘As, however, the 
individual turns of the coil cannot vibrate to any 
considerable extent without coming in contact 
with the adjacent ones, interference occurs to such 
an extent that the vibrations are not transmitted 
to the air.’ 

Tliis useful invention (Shaw’s Spiral Exhaust 
Nozzle) has been reported on by a Committee 
of the Institute, who in concluding their very 
favourable Report, recommend the grant of a 
premium and a medal to the inventor, and remark : 
‘In view of the annoyance, fright, and danger 
arising from the roar of escaping steam, and of the 
completeness with which the nozzle destroys this 
roar, we are of the opinion that Mr Shaw has done 
a great service to the community, and particularly 
to the transportatiotj, interests, in overcoming an 
obnoxious and da<5gerou8 feature in the use of 
steam.’ Tlie nojwle, we are inforineJ, has already 
been largely adopted in America. Shall we have 
for its introduction here? People 
1^0 dwell in the neighbourhood of factories and 
thousands o£ travellers, are ready to give it a 
welcome. ” 

Steam-power for tramways instead of horse- 
^ power continues to be a subject of experiment. 


with a view to prevent noise and escape of steam, 
so that passengers may not be deafened nor horses 
frightened. It was stated at a meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Enmneers, that the best form 
of tramway is that which has the rails laid on 
continuous wooden sleepers, and that there will 
not be so great a saving as is commonly supposed 
by using steam instead of horsei^ for the repairs of 
the engines will be a heavy item of ppense, and 
the engine-fitters and drivers will require high 
wages. Some inventors dispense with steam and 
make use of compressed air ; and mention was 
made of ‘a pneumatic car designed by Mr Scott 
MoncriefF which had been at work on the Vale of 
Clyde tramways. It carries one hundred cubic 
feet of air at a pressure of three hundred and fifty 
pounds on the square inch ; and considering that 
everything about it was of a rough and temporary 
character, the success obtained was encouraging.’ 
As regards capability, we are told that ‘on the 
level, and on gradients up to one in thirty, engines 
can do all that is necessary. But the engine has 
yet to be designed which will stop and start ^ain, 
witli a heavy car behind it, on any steeper incli- 
nation without trouble and delay.* 

On the other side of the Atlantic, a different 
conclusion has been arrived at, for, as stated in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute^ a steam tramway 
engine has been tried in Baltimore which, with a 
load of a hundred passengers, can be easily stopped 
and started on a* gradient of seven feet in the 
hundred, or nearly three hundred and seventy feet 
per mile. It drew the same load through snow 
and slush ten inches deep, when four horses were 
required to draw an ordinary car. This engine 
weighs sixteen thousand pounds. On suburban 
roads it travels at from twelve to eighteen miles 
an hour. Compared with a two-horse car, it 
Bhew.s, in its working expenses, a saving of five 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars in a year. The 
power of traction is, however, of less importance 
than the absence of smoke and of noise from the 
steam that is employed. Several good specimens 
of smokeless an(l noiseless tramway engines have 
been shewn in this country. 

A horseshoe which is described as ‘ partaking of 
the moccasin and also of the sandal’ has been 
brought into use at Philadelphia for street traffic, 
with, as is said, satisfactory results. It is hollow 
on the under side, and the hollow is filled by a 
piece of tarred rope, which by deadening concus- 
sion, lessens the severity of the horse’s labour and 
the w'ear of the paving-stones. This shoe is put 
on cold, and requires not more than six nails 
to hold it in place. Something has been heard 
loo of a shoe made of compressed sole leather 
chemically treated, which is lighter and more 
lasting than iron shoes ; but ^f this we have as 
yet no particulars. Lightness should be a recom- 
niendation ; for if a set of shoes weigh two pounds 
and a horse trots one step every second, he will 
lift one hundred and twenty pounds in a minute ; 
ftom which the sum-total of weight lifted in a 
day’s work may be calculated. When farriers and 
all people who keep horses shall have some real 
knowledge of a horse’s foot, then proper horse- 
shoes may be expected to come into general use. 

Mr Outerbridge of Philadelphia has succeeded 
in producing by precipitation gold-leaf so thin that 
with a single grain he can cover nearly four feet of 
surface. Nearly three million of such films would 
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be Teqtiiiied to make an inch in thickness. The 
films are not, as might be supposed, patchy, but 
are perfectly whole and continuous : they are also 
transparent, and serve to illustrate the green 
appearance of gold under transmitted light. 

A good example of the economy of fuel effected 
by the use of compound cylinders is to be seen 
in Cherry’s Compound Steam-pumping Engine, 
which has been recently exhibited at Birmingham 
and at Falmouth. With four pounds of coal hourly 
for each horse-power, this engine, when fixed in a 
mine, will force water from a depth of more than 
a thousand feet ; and it is of course applicable 
to overground work as well as underground work. 
The characteristics, as described in the Report 
of the Boyd Cornwall Polytechnic Society, are 
^ extreme simplicity, the reduction of friction to a 
minimum, thorough efficiency of expansion ;* and ] 
the entire cost of the engine will be less than the ^ 
cost of the foundations for an ordinary pumping - 1 
engine.— ^With this may be noticed Stevens’ patent | 
underground Hauling Engine, which is so compact | 
that it may bo placed almost anywhere in a mine, 
requires no foundation, may be spiked to a piece 
of timber or wedged to the roof, and is not affected 
by the moving of the floor, which is not unfrc- 
quent in mines. Another advantage is, that it 
requires but a few hours to get it into working 
order, and may be driven by steam or compressed 
air at pleasure. ^ 1 

A common objection to ordinary fireplaces is 
too much of the heat wasted up the chimney, and 
various contrivances have been tried to prevent 
this waste, one of which was an iron plate instead 
of bars for the bottom of the grate. An improve- 
ment on this is Wavish’s patent Coal Economiser, 
which has a hollow-pierced cylinder rising from 
the middle of the plate. The air entering the 
cylinder from below the grate is thus conveyed at 
once into the centre of the fire, and the heat, 
instead of rushing up the chimney in undue quan- 
tity, is diffused into the room, and coal is econo- 
mised. The perfection of combustion is achieved 
when, instead of feeding the cylinder with the 
vitiated air of the room, it is fed by a ]3ipe com- 
municating w-ith the external air. And further, 
we are informed that ‘if a bag of camphor or 
other disinfectant is hung on the cylinder, the 
scent is driven into the apartment;’ and thus any 
room in a house may be perfumed, disinfected, or 
ventilated by this contrivance, when properly 
fitted. 

Among recent patents is one granted to Pro- 
fessor Sir William Thomson for ‘improvements 
in navigational deep-sea soundings.* With this 
apparatus a sounding can be taken without stop- 
ping the progress of the vessel, which is in itself 
an important advantage. The depth is indicated 
by appearances in a glass tube, which shew what 
portion has been occupied by air while under 
pressure beneath the water. A Frenchman has 
invented a sounding apparatus which consists of 
an india-rubber bag fillea with mercury communi- 
cating with a valved metallic chamber. The 
pressure of the water forces the mercury into the 
chamber, and the quantity therein denotes the 
depth. 

Hitherto the electric light, though a brilliant 
and powerful substitute for sunshine, has resisted 
the attempts made to bring it into general use. 
Clockwork has been required to keep the carbon 


points always the same distance apart, and os 
carbon wastes by burning, there was too often 
failure on the part of the wheels. But now Mr 
Jablochkoil^ a Russian militarv officer, has 
covered a way of overcoming the difficulty. His 
source of light being a magneto-electric machine, 
strong enough to produce, say, twenty minor 
lights, he connects the points where these are to 
be placed with the principal machine by means 
of wires. At each of those points he fixes an 
‘ electric candle,* composed of two strips of carbim, 
and a central strip of a fusible and insulating < 
pbstance described as kaolin. The current flow- 
ing from the machine passes up one of the carbon 
strips of the first candle, appears as a steady light 
at top, passes down the other strip, and so on to 
each candle in succession, and retums to the 
machino from the last of the series. The candles 
bum about an hour; but as four are fitted to 
each lamp, and take light one after the other, 
an. uninterrupted illumination of four hours is 
thus provided for. 

This method has been tried with approbation in 
Paris, and in London at the West India Docks. 
Gas appeared dull and feeble by contrast, and the 
onlookers came to the conclusion that by aid of 
the electric light the loading or unloading of ships 
could be readily carried on at night. A further 
advantage is, that the light is portable, and can be 
taken without danger into the hold of a vessel. 
Thus by subdividing a single current and leading 
each division to a ‘ candle,’ it seems that the , 
question of utilising the electric light is likely to I 
be solved. 

Mr C, Meldrum, F.R.S., Director of the Obser- 
vatory at Mauritius, devotes much time to obser- I 
vation and discussion of suiifspots, rainfall, and I 
cyclones. After carefully considering and compar- 
ing observations made in all parts of the world, 
he^ finds them corroborated by those of his own 
locality, and that there is a decided and apparently 
persistent difference between the rainfall of the 
period of most sun-spots and of fewest sun-spots : 
the law being, the more spots the more rain. He 
finds further, that the increase and decrease have 
recurrent periods, that there are cycles of rainfall, 
of sun-spots, and of cyclones ; and he remarks : 

‘ Although the question has been brought forward 
simply by way of hypothesis, yet it appears to me 
that, on the whole, the evidence in favour of a 
connection between sun-spots, cyclones, and rain- 
fall, is BO strong that any doubts or uncertainty 
that may now exist will soon be dispelled. . . Thte | 
hypothesis docs not require that the years of 
fewest spots must necessarily be years of drought, 
and those of most spots necessarily years of 
torrential rains over the whole earth. It merely 
requires that the rainfall of the globe should be 
subject to a variation having a period of the same 
length as the sun-spot period. Observation shews, 
however, that the years of fewest sun-spots are 
those in which severe drougliis are most to 
feared.’ ^ . , 

‘ It would be a hopeless task,’, continueB Mx 
Meldrum, ‘to try to convince those who judge of 
the matter only by their sensations, that less laiu 
falls over the globe in some years than in others. 
Great floods and great droughts, especially floods, 
make deep impressions on the mind, particularly 
on the minds of those who may have suffered from 
them. If in a certain year a man was' ruined by 
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a succession of floods, and in another by a succes- 
sion of droughts, it might be hard to persuade 
him that, generally, the former was a remarkably 
diy year, and the latter a remarkably wet one. 
The opinions of people who trust to their sensa- 
tions in a question of this kind, are swayed from 
side to side by every change of weather. It is 
only by taking annual averages for many places 
and many years that the truth comes out.’ 

Papers bearing on this question were read during 
the past session at the Royal Society, shewing 
that by careful observation of the periodical phe- 
nomena above mentioned, it would be possible to 
foretell and provide against the calamitous seasons 
of famine which occur in India. This would 
indeed be a beneficent application of physical 
science ; but the results of observation are not yet 
sufficiently definite. General Strachey, F.R.S., read 
a paper to prove, by a negative process, that ‘ there 
has been no sufficient evidence adduced of any 
periodicity at all.* Thus the question remains 
open to further observation and argument, of which 
there will be no lack ; but we may anticipate that 
a profitable direction will be given to both by the 
new Coundl appointed by the Treasuiy to govern 
the Meteorological Office. This Council comprises 
the HydrograpHer of the Admiralty, and live 
Fellows of the Royal Society eminently qualified 
to deal with scientific questions and direct the 
work of the Office. 


A FIJIAN TRAGEDY. 

The following sad story is correct in its details ; it 
occuiTed within the writer’s ken, and may serve to 
illustrate how English civilisation and laws affect 
the Fijian mind and mode of thought. About four 
years ago Ravuso loni was the principal chief of 
Waia, one of a group of islands the most westerly 
in Fiji, called the Yasawas. About that time the 
parvenu Fijian government had just been formed ; 

I and we planters and natives were blessed with a 
travesty of English laws and institutions down in 
the Yasawas : one of our planters w^as made a 
warden, a court-house was established, and a posse 
of native police sent down. It need hardly be 
said that these proceedings were a mystery to the 
natives; and even close to Levuku, the more 
enlightened of them could at first hardly be 
brought to understand the idea of any government. 
At all events, Ravuso troubled himself very little 
about the new nator^ii-tu^ as the government was 
called by the natives, but carried on in the old 
Fijian style of his fathers. Now there was a 
young man in Waia who made love to all the 
young girls ; and not content wdtli that, ho also 
paid his attentions to the married women. The 
Fijians are a jealous lot ; and by-and-by a mob 
of ang^ husbands complained of this young fellow 
to their chief Ravuso, who, with the advice of the 
old men in full council, decided that this gay 
lover was to be baturaka-ed, or turkey tramped as 
we whites call jt. This bnturaka-ing is an institu- 
tion peculiar to Fiji. ■ The unfortunate is knocked 
down ; and the natives dance and jump on him 
until he is insensible and nearly dead. A man 
sddom recovers thoroughly from a good, or rather 
a bad, buturaka-ing. 

^me, doubtless, of the jealous husbands or 
their friends were among the party that butu- 


raka-ed the gay deceiver, because they carried 
out their orders so well that in three weeks after 
the young fellow died from the effects. 

In the old times, most of us whites and natives 
would have said: ‘Serve him right,’ and the 
matter would have ended. But now there was 
law in the land ; our warden was just appointed, 
and, new-broomish-like, ordered the arrest of 
Ravuso. After some trouble, he was coaxed to 
surrender, and was confined at Somo-Somo, await- 
ing trial. Nothing so puzzles a Fijian as the slow 
procedure of our English law; and poor Ravuso 
pined in prison. So one day he asked his Ban 
(jailers) to be allowed a walk : they accompanied 
him ; and all sat down under a large ivi tree. After 
a lime the chief proposed to get some ivis, and 
climbed the tree for the purpose. When he got to 
the top, he called out to liis astonished guards that 
he was going to throw himseK down headlong. 
‘Tell your white judge,* said he, ‘that I am a 
chief and the son of a chief ; that I can’t survive 
the disgrace of being imprisoned like a felon ; that 
the punishment given to the man of mine was 
just — he was a bad man ; that I am a chief, and had 
a right to punish him vaka-viti ’ (after the manner 
of Fiji). So saying, he threw himself down, broke 
his back, and died shortly afterwards. 

In a day or two the news of the chief’s death 
reached W.iia, and a wail went up from each little 
village embowered in its cocoa~ntt grove, for the 
death of their ‘ Turaga,’ os they call their chiefs. 
His wife, Lau Wai (to strike water as in fishing), 
and young daughter (fifteen years only) made up 
their minds that their chief "should not go unac- 
companied to Hades, but have some one to cook 
and look after him there. So one night they tied 
a rope between two trees, twisted it round their 
necks, and so strangled themselves after the old 
Fijian fashion. These people had been Christians 
ten years, but evidently believed in their old tra- 
ditions still. Our warden was not a bad fellow, 
and I believe the unfortunate result of his first 
attempt at enforcing English law among the natives 
caused him many a pang. 

And now the sad talc of the death of this 
unfortunate Waia chief and his family is told in 
many a Fijian hamlet, in the cool evenings, as the 
sun goes down under the shade of the lofty ivis 
and cocoa-nut trees ; and the women and children 
hear with a thrill of the power of that mysterious 
mata-iii-tu whose action hurled a Fijian chief from 
his high estate, and sent him and his devoted wife 
and daughter prematurely before the face of their 
kiaker. 
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PREDOAIIMANT DELUSIONS. 
Seeing is believin;; ! Such is jin old saw, not 
usually called in question, and yet it is exceedingly 
lallacious. A great many phenomena seemingly 
true by the eye-sight are not true at all. Ignor- 
ance and prejudice have led to very extraordinary 
mistakes. We speak of the sun rising and setting, 
because it appears to do so, but it neither sets 
nor rises. The eartli turns in front of it like 
a roast turning before a fire, A conjurer will 
clearly shew you that he will bring any number 
of eggs out of an empty hat. lie only brings 
them out of liis sleeve, wJicrc they were cunningly 
concealed. And so on with a great many other 
illusions, all seemingly fair and above board, but 
in wliicli we are imposed on cither by our senses, 
or by some fallacy in reasoning. Less than two 
hundred years ago, courts of justice were hanging 
and burning thousands of old women for being 
witches — all on a sort of evidence which in the 
present day would only be laughed at. The world 
now knows better than believe such trash, but it 
took a long time to learn ; and even yet this highly 
experienced and much complimented world occa- 
sionally falls into the most absurd crazes ; or 
perhaps wc should more correctly say, there are 
large numbers of tolerably educated but credulous 
people who with a taste for the wonderful are ever 
ready to believe in any kind of .nonsense that 
turns up. Tliese worthy individuals are, of course, 
^not without excuse. Starting with tiie principle 
that there may be forces in nature which science 
has as yet failed to disclose, wc should be cautious 
in asserting that any particular idienoinenon that 
seems incomprehensible is a result of mere illusion 
or imposture. Let eveiy mysterious demonstra- 
tion, they say, be impartially inquired into. Quite 
correct The misfortune, however, is, that before 
the matters in question have been examined 
impartially by the light of science, the craze gets 
ahead, and many persons weakly allowing them- 
selves to bo carried away by their feelings, get | 
painfully compromised, and are by the more cool | 
and cautious part of mankind set down as little 
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better than — fools. Very hard ! But the warning 
offered is useful. If people of good standing will 
believe in absurdities without proper examination, 
they must take the consequences. 

We have been led to make these remarks by a 
perusal of the lately issued work, Mesmerismy 
i^jnritualism, cCt., Historically and Scientifically con- 
sidered^ by Dr W. B. Carpenter. In this ably 
written and eminently readable small volume, the 
author brings to bear a long experience in scientific 
inquiry into the popular crazes and impostures 
of the last forty years, beginning with Mesmerism 
and Table-turning, and ending with Spiritualism in 
the several shapes it has assumed. We commend the 
hook to the serious consideration of the credulous. 
Tracing the history of marvels of diflerent kinds. 
Dr Caipenter states that the whole has been ‘a 
long succession of epidemic delusions, the fonn of 
which lias changed from time to time, whilst their 
essential nature has remained the same through- 
out ; and that the condition which underlies them 
all is the subjection of the mind to a dominant idea. 
There is a constitutional tendency in many minds 
to he seized by some strange notion which takes 
entire possession of them ; so that all the actions 
of the individual “ thus possessed ’’ are results of its 
operation.' Placed on this footing, the Predomi- 
nant Delusion, be it a belief in witchcraft, mesme- 
rism, or spiritualism, is a kind of monomaniacal 
frenzy. Aii absurd idea has got possession of 
the individual, and no reasoning with him to tho 
contrary will have any effi^ct in driving it out 
He will absolutely get out of temper if bis fanciful 
notions are so much as questioned. Usually the 
monomania spreads ; and the more who suffer 
themselves to he affected, the f-^ener and more 
demonstrative does the delusion become. Certain 
frantic religious ferments in past and recent times 
have been due to nothing else than strange con- 
tagious influences, of which, after a time, when 
passion has subsided, all are pretty weU ashamed, 
and fain to stifle out of disagreeable remembrance. 
We happen to have seen several of these prevalent 
crazes, droll in some respects, but very pitiable. ■ 
Alter such mental disturbances, things, happily* 
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shake themselves right at last, and all goes on as 
usual. The fever has subsided. 

Often, able and estimable men suffer themselves 
to be affected by the prevailing craze, and lead on 
others as imitators. It is now about forty years 
since, when by invitation to a friend’s house, we 
were present at an evening seance in which an 
eminent professor at one of our universities 
entertained the company with what he confidently 
believed to be mesmeric experiments, such as 
sending persons to slee2>, or rendering them tem- 
porarily mute by bidding them ' tie their tongue.’ 
Here was a man skilled in a branch of physical 
science, but of eager temperament and with a rage 
for novelty, lending himself indiscreetly to certain 
popular Elusions which had originated in the 
crazed fancy of a charlatan. Mesmeric experi- 
ments of this sort were for a time a favourite 
amusement. They reminded us of the supersti- 
tion in the old legends, in which ‘glamour I is sanl 
to have been cast over weak-minded individuals. 
This ancient glamour consisted in producing by 
looks and gestures a negation of self-assertion. 
The operator threw the patient into a kind of 
spell-bound or dreamy cojdition without any 
power of correct reasoning. It was the conquest 
of the strong and resolute will over the weak 
and irresolute, through the oifecls of a kind of 
jugglery. 

Mesmeric sleep, as it is called, is ordinarily 
produced by seemingly mystic passes of llie 
hands, and an intense concentration of looks 
on the eyes of the person operated upon. Tn it 
there is nothing marvellous. Dr Carpenter ex- 
plains that it ‘corresponds jirecisely in cliaracter 
with what is known in medicine as “liystcric 
coma ; " the insensibility being as profound while 
it lasts as iu the coma of narcotic poisoning or 
pressure on the brain ; but coming on and }»as.s- 
ing off with such suddenness as to shew that 
it is dependent upon some transient condition 
of the sensorium, which, w'itli our present 
knowledge, we can pretty certainly assign to a 
reduction in the supply of blood caused by a 
sort of spasmodic contraction of llie blood-vessels.* 
This explanation, on a physiological basis, con- 
siderably reduces the mystic character of those 
mesmeric marvels in which the late Dr Elliotson 
indulged at his public seances in Conduit Street. 
It does not, however, as wc imagine, detract from 
the medical value that may be attached to the 
calming of the nervous system by what is spoken 
of as mesmeric sleep. Mr Braid, a practising 
surgeon in Manchester, ingeniously fell on the 
device of prod^^fing a profound mesmeric slumber 
by simply causing intlividuals to fix their gaze de- 
terminedly at a cork stuck at the top of their nose. 
It was not surpriRing that people should have been 
lulled by being subjected to this species of Hyp- 
notism. Ordinary sleep may in most instances be 
fbe lower extremities perfectly 
still, and determinedly fixing attention on the act 
of breathing through the nostrils. Speaking from 


experience, we offer this as a hint to the habitually 


In the amusing hook before us, the author shews 
how clairvoyants have imposed on public assem- 
blies by tricks, which could be seen through by 
sceptical observers. Miss Martineau, os is well 
known, had a profound belief in the marvels of 
mesmerism. This lady had a servant, J., to whom 
was imputed wonderful powers of clairvoyance. 
On one occasion, while in the mesmeric sleep, she 
gave ‘ the particulars of the wreck of a vessel, of 
wdiich her cousin was one of the crew ; as also of 
the previous loss of a boy overboard ; with which 
particulars, it was positively affirmed by Miss 
Martineau, and believed by many on her autho- 
rity, that the girl could not have been previously 
informed, as her aunt had only brought the account 
to the liouse when the stance was nearly termi- 
nated. On being asked, says Miss M., two evenings 
afterwards, when agaip in sleep, “ whether she 
knew what she related by hearing her aunt telling 
the people below,” J. replied : “ No ; I saw the place 
and the people themselves — like a vision.’* And 
Miss Martineau believed her.’ After all, the girl 
was proved to be an impostor. A medical friend, 
on making a rigorou.s investigation, discovered 
‘ unccjiii vocally that J.’s aunt had told the whole 
story to her sister, in whose house Miss M. was 
residing, about three hours before the seance; and 
that though J. was not then in the room, the cir- 
cumstances were fully discussed in her presence 
before she was summoned to the mesmeric per- 
iorinance. Thus not only was J. completely dis- 
credited as a scer, but tlie value of all testimony 
to such marvels was seiiously lowered, when so 
intelligent a witness as Harriet Martineau could 
be so conq)leteJy led astray by her prepossessions 
as to put forth statements as facts, which were at 
once upset by the careful incpiiry which she ought 
to have jriade before committing lierself to them.* 

A preconceived determination or pronencss to 
believe in the reality of any seeming marvel 
without any other evidence than the sense.s, goes 
a great way to explain the stories that are fondly 
cherished by tlie dupes of si)iritualisni. The error 
lies in taking things for granted. At one time 
people were all agog as to the w'onders of table- 
turning, and it is amusing to remember how the 
wonder was speedily cxi)lodcd by the appliances 
suggested by Faraday. He conclusively shewed 
that the operators, however honest, unconsciously 
exerted a muscular action, causing the table to 
turn in the direction previously conceived. The 
whole thing whs a curious piece of self-deception. 
Dupes of spiritualistic manipulators are similarly 
selt-deccived. They go to seances in the fond hope 
of seeing incomprehensible marvels by ‘ mediums * 
and table-rappers, and come away believing that 
all has been real, instead of being only tricks 
worthy or unworthy of a conjurer. Certiunly, at 
no seance of spiritualists have the performances 
excelled the wonders effected by those adepts in 
conjuring, Maskelyno and Cooke. 

Although exploded and discredited, table-turn- 
ing has latterly come up in the new form of 
plancbette, a fashionable toy alleged to be endowed 
with singularly mystic qualities. Consisting of a 
small and easily moved board, in which a pencil 
is stuck with the point downwards on paper or 
slate laid on a table, the machine is said to be 


=V^ 
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capable of answering questions put to the operator 
who presses on the hoard with his hands. No 


doubt, the pencil will write answers as required, 
but it does so only by the conscious or unconscious 
muscular action of the hands on the board. This 
weak device of pretending to get answers to ques- 
tions by the agency of an inanimate piece of wood 
and a pencil, has been resorted to by real or sham 
believers in spiritualism ; and we are presented 
with the melancholy spectacle of decent-looking 
ladies and gentlemen sitting gravely round a table 
affecting to hold a conversation with beings in the 
unseen world. 

' Just as mesmerism lost its reputation as a branch 
of psychology, so has spiritualism begun to be 
estimated at its true value. It was always veiy 
much against it, that its professors held their 
seances in darkened apartments, and that for the 
most part they took money for the display of their 
wonders. . The thing became a trade, and so it 
would have continued but for the prosecution 
and conviction of persons wlio stood guilty of im- 
posture, and of taking money under false pretences. 
To add to the discomfiture of trading spiritualists, 
their tricks have been exposed in the book, Liqhts 
and Shadows of Spiritualism, by 1). 1). Home, who, 
however, lets it be known that he is among the 
few genuine professors of the art whose operations 
are alleged to be beyond suspicion ! As shewn by 
Dr Carpenter, deception is not confined to those 
who practise for gain. He speaks of young ladies 
who take pleasure in imposing on elderly juu'sons 
by tricks of an ingenious kind. ‘ 1 could tell,* 
says ho, * the particulars, in my possession, of the 
detection of the imposture pracii&ed by one of the 
most noteworthy of these lady-mediums, in the 
distribution of flowers which she averred to be 
brought in by the spirits” in a dark sf'aiice, 
fresh from the garden and wet with the dew of 
heaven; these flowers having really been pre- 
viously collected in a basin up-slairs, and watered 
out of a decanter standing by— as was proved by 
tnc fact, tliat an inquisitive sceptic having furtively 
introduced into the water of the decanter a siuail 
quantity of a nearly colourless salt (fcrrocyanide 
of potassium), its presence in the dew of the 
flowers was afterwards recognised by the appro- 

E riate chemical test (a per-salt of iron), which 
rouglit out “ Prussian-blue.*’ ' 

Other instances arc presented of deceptions 
practised in private seances ; but for these and much 
that illustrates the whole tenor of the delusion, 
we must refer to the w'ork itself. We restrict 
ourselves to ([noting only one, but a very j)crtiiicnt 
remark : ‘ It is allinnecl, such exposures i^rovc 
nothing against the genuineness of any new mani- 
festation. But I aflirm that to any one accustomed 
to weigh the value of evidence, the fact that the 
testimony in favour of a whole series of antecedent 
claims has been completely upset, seriously invali- 
dates (as I have shewn in regard to mesmeric 
clairvoyance) the trustworthiness of the testimony 
in favour of any new claimant to “ occult ” powers. 
Why should I believe the testimony of any believer 
in the genuineness of D*s performances, when he 
has been obliged to admit that he has been egre- 
giously deceived in the cases of A, B, and C 
For this instructive and admirably wTitten work, 
offering A lucid philosophical explanation of the 
source of Predominant Delusions, which arc apt to 
be turned to a bad account by the designing, and 


are in every sense mischievous, as conveying erro- 
neous notions of natural phenomena, the learned 
author deserves the hearty thanks of the com- 
munity, w. c. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.— A TWELVEMONTH AFTER. 

A GLORIOUS morning^ in early August. I was 
standing in a large cheerful room, from the win- 
dows of which was an extensive view of beautiful 
country, lull and dale, clothed with the rich ripe 
fullness of fruit-time, while to ear was borne ‘ the 
distant cries of reapers in the com — all the live 
murmur of a summer day.' 

I was attiring myself — or I ought , rather to %ay 
being attired — for a wedding, attended right royally, 
no less than twenty handmaidens hovering about 
me, each eager to do something towards my adorn- 
ment ; and each as desirous that I should look 
my very best as I was myself, which is saying a 
great deal. Never was slave of fasliion more 
anxious to make an effective appearance than was 
I on this bright August morning. But even I 
be^jan to be satisfied as the process of adornment 
went on, and J was gradually transformed from 
a sober brown chrysalis into a brilliant butterfly, 

A bright blue silk dress, an elegant lace cloak, 
white bonnet with blush roses, &c. &c. Every- 
thing, be it understood, of tlie very best that money 
coiihl buy, and made in the latest mode, there not j 
being a sombre colour or faded sbred about me. I 
‘ All new and fresh and bright, as befits a butter- 
fly !' I ejaculated, coiitempLating myself with a 
glad smile. 

And then there was the one thing — ah, I knew it 
now ; my prayers had been answered ! Even 
allowiug for the flush of excitement, this was not 
the face of a twelvemonth ago smiling gaily back 
at me from the dressing-glass. The eyes had lost 
their mourn fill ness, the mouth had become used 
to smile, and the whole face was full of life and 
colour. ‘Yes; it all matches beautifully,' I ac- 
knowledged, in smiling assent to the exclamations 
of my attendants. ‘ But I require care, you know,' 
as they all pressed about me ; ‘not a rose must 
be crushed. And it is to be hoped that I shall 
not forget that I wear a train, and spoil the effect 
by falling over it whicli raised a laugh amongst 
my handmaidens, as royal wit should. Then being 
pronounced ‘ finislnid,’ I went out into the gallery, 
and descended the broad staircase (my home was 
one of the finest old mansions in Kent) with my 
train about me. In the long room I was met by 
Jane Osborne, who, aftei examining me very criti- 
cally from h(*,ad to foot, was graciously pleased to 
aild her testimony to that of the rest, and pro- 
nounce that I should do. I was neverthdess 
obliged to call her to order in a little aside for 
a certaiu trembling of the voice * and moisture in 
the eyes— a weakness not to Ifkftlooked over in 
Jane Osborne. 

‘ God bless yon, Mary ! By five o'clock, remem- 
ber.’ 

I just touched her lips, since she would have it 
so, notwithstanding my pointing it out to her that 
it was not a time for sentiment ; and then with 
her hand in mine and attended by my train,*! 
went into the court-yard, where my carriage awaited 
me. 
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‘It couldn’t have been jfrander if it had been 
created out of a pumpkin !' I whispered to Jane. 

She looked uneasily at me. ‘ Do not try to 
jest, Mary,’ she replied anxiously. 

‘Why not? if I feel equal to it, you foolish 
person ! ’ 

*Are you equal to it, Mary V 

* Quite, If I had doubted it before, I knew 
when I saw myself in the glass this morning. 
You ought to be able to see the difference.’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, Uhere is a difference. 
— You will find the flowers in the carriage, Mary.’ 

1 stepped in, and was swiftly borne away, 
amidst — I had almost written a flourish of 
trumpets, so very loud and shrill w^ere some 
of the voices shouting all sorts of good wishes 
after me. 

I flattered myself that the effect was very telling 
indeed, whcil my equipage, with its spirited lior.ses 
and coachman and footman wearing large breast- 
plates of flowers, drew up before the porch of tlio 
pretty little ivy-covered vale church. 1 was 
received by the beadle and pew-opener with due 
respect, and found that 1 was in very good time. 
The gentlemen and some of the guests were 
already in the vestry, said the pew- opener ; and 
in the porch were waiting two pretty young 
bridc’s-maids, who eyed me rather curiously. 
They had just time to remind me lliat my place 
W'as with the guests inside the church, and I to 
reply that I preferred w’aiting there, wlieii a 
carriage of niucli more modest pretensions than 
mine drew’ up, and the tw’o 1 waited for slex)ped 
out. 

‘Mary, Mary!’ ejaculated Lilian, springing to- 
wards me w’itii outstrctcJied arms, forgetful, as J 
even then had the nerve to remind her, of our 
finery. What would become of me if I gave 
way now ? ‘ Mary, ]\rary ! ’ 

And no sooner had I released myself from 
Lilian than there was my dear old Mrs Tiiq>er 
giving me a good honest hug, utterly regardless 
of appearances. And as to finery ! she had long 
ceased to allow that to interfere w itli lier love, and j 
was not to he daunted hy any such cou si deration 
now. I 

The little bride’s-maids, who were very care- ! 
fully guarding their laces and muslins, reserving 
themselves for the right moment, looked willi 
much disfavour at au cljullitioii of feeling at 


the wrong point in 


ceremony ; and now 


reminded us that it was half-past eleven, and 
that the cleigyman and the other guests had been 
waiting some time. At which, with a meaning 
look at me, Mrs Tipper put Lilian’s hand into 
mine, and we two passed up the aisle together, 
whilst the dear little woman walked after us with 
the brideVmaids, notwithstanding their wliispcred 
protestations that it was ‘ wrong — altogether wrong 
— and the effect was quite sjjoiled ! * 

As Philip turned to meet us, I put his bride’s 
band into his a smile which appeared to 

Butist’y even him. Moreover, Pobert Wentworth’s 
face brightened, and Robert Wentworth’s critical 
observance had been anticipated with some little 
anxiety. 

Lilian’s luicle, the father of the bride’s-maids, 
was to ‘give her away he looked not a little 
curiously at the person whose appearance seemed 
to cause so much sensation ; but his curiosity did 
not aflect me. 


At the words, ‘Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man ? * Major Maitland gayo the 
necessary response ; but both bride and bride- 
groom turned their eyes upon me, as though the 
gift were mine. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, Philip 
and Lilian turned towards me ; and for a few 
moments we three gave no thought to the ca?i- 
veiiancei?, as we clasped hands and murmured a 
few words meant only for each otheV. Then the 
rest of the party gathered about the bride and 
hridogrooin, and I became conscious of the presence 
of others that were known to me : Philip’s brother 
IMr Jhdlas, and his wife, and Mrs Tratford and 
her sistor-iu-law Mrs Chichester. Marian Trafford 
was gorgeously attired in what no doubt was the 
latest I’aris fashion ; although I think that even 
she was conscious that her sjAendour did not 
eclix^sc mine. They had not evidently expected 
to see me there, and both, I felt, watched very 
c nrioiibly for any slight giving-way upon my part. 
Put if i couhl calmly 'meet Philip’s eyes, it may 
he imagined that I was xirooF against the scrutiny 
of either Marian Trafford or her sister-in-law. And 
^Frs (’liichesters softly sxM)ken little aside : ‘Did 
not I think that Iho bride and bridegroom were an 
admirably matched couple, even to age — eighteen 
and thirty was just as it should be ; was it not ?’ 
was assented to with a cheerfulness which did not 
seem to gratify lier as a looker-oii might have 
exi)ected it to do. 

There was only one shadow on the bride’s lovely 
face, and that came when she signed iier name ; 
and x^erliax^s it was natural enough that Major 
lyfaitlaTnl should frown at the rennunbrance of the 
wrong done to Jiis sister. Put it was tlie last time 
I Lilian would be so j>ained, and she was not 
allow’cd time to dwell upon it now. 

AVlieri w'e stood aside for her ainl Philip to pass 
out, she caught my hand and drew me with them, 
and ill tliat very unorthodox fashion w’c left the 
church and entered the carriage — * Mary’s carriage, 
as Lilian termed it. There not being room enough 
at the cottage, the breakfast was to take i)lace at 
Jlill Side, and we were driven there — so far as a 
carriage could convey us— for we had to alight at 
tile foot of the hill and walk the remainder of the 
distance. 

As soon as we reached the plantations, Lilian 
took my face between her hands and gazed at me 
with anxious tender eyes. Then, with a deep- 
drawn sigh of relief and a radiant smile she mur- 
mured : * It was true, Philip ; she w happy]’ 

‘ Yes ; tliank Cod!* he ejaculated. 

I made it the occasion for a little jest about my 
truth having been doubted ; and by that lime 
some of the others had come up with us, when the 
I bride naturally absorbed all the attention, and the 
rest w’as easy. It was the first w’edding-breakfast 
at which I Jiad been a guest, and therefore I was 
nut au fait in such matters. 1 can only say that if 
there were any little divergences from the etiquette 
proxier upon such occasions, they were unobserved 
by me. 1 knew that the two I moat cared for 
ill the world were made happy, and that all the 
rest of us were i>leasant with each other, as befitted 
wedding-guests. 1 was afterwards told that the 
hride’s-maids thought that they had not been suffi- 
ciently considered in being only provided with ouo 
gentleman, and he so grave a one as Robert Went- 
worth. And Philip’s brother and his wife were 
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said to be very stiff ^vith us all; whilst Major 
Maitland was more anxious than it was polite to 
be to catch an early return train, reminding liis 
daughters that they must not be the cause of his 
losing it, and so forth. But I looked through rose- 
coloured spectacles, and it seemed all flowers and 
sunshine to me. 

Dear old Mrs Tipper and I sat together ; and it 
did me not a little good to feel the eloquent 
pressure of her hand, which she now and again 
slipped into mine as the breakfast went on. I am, 
to this day, not quite sure how much Mrs Tipper 
knew of the truth ; but I saw that she at any rate 
guessed something of it, when, in a tremulous 
voice, she whispered a lew words about my having 
given happiness to her child. 

I tried a little jest about still having enough and 
to spare. 

^ Yes, my dear ; that is the best of it ; you really 
are happy. Thank God, you are reaping^ 

I hurriedly commenced disking questions about 
Becky, who, as 1 had so much hoped she would, 
was about to become the wife of Tom. Ife was 
engaged for the garden at Hill Side, and it was 
arranged that he should live with his wife at the 
cottage. Mrs Tipper cdected to continue her 
cottage life ; and as she had become very much 
attached to Becky, sin* was very glad to adopt iny 
suggestion, that the inarrieil "couple should live 
with her. 

It must not be supposed that T was ignorant of 
anything which had transpired during my absence. 
I bad regularly corresponded with Lilian, although 
I held iiriii to my first rescdiition, not to return 
amongst them again until Philip and she were 
married, and so brought about the event at an 
earlier date than it might otherwise have taken 
place. I need not say that Becky proved a firm 
ally, and faithfully kept my s(‘cret. Faithful 
Becky! how diflicult it was for some time to get her 
to talk about her happiness to me ! TJiis first day 
of my reappearance, I iiKpiired in vain for Becky ; 
she was not to he found. I only caught sight of 
lier once when I was leaving Hill Side, watching 
mo from the back staircase, her eyes and nose 
bearing eloquent witness to violent emotion; but 
when I turned to s])cak to her, she sped away as 
fast as her feet would carry her. 

As soon as might he, the hridc slipped away 
■with Mrs Tij)per and me, to the increased dis- 
ai)probation of the bride’s- maids, who prided them- 
selves upon being acquainted with all the j^ro- 
prieties for such occasions. But it was not to be 
expected that we could allow two comparative 
strangers to act as tire-women to our Lilian ; and 
we carried her off, regardless of the murmurs about 
its being ‘ all wrong — quite wrong 1 ’ and so forth. 

Once alone together, we three behaved — well, I 
■will say as any other three women who love each 
other and ore not above having feelings might be 
expected to behave under siicli circumstances. I 
contrived to satisfy Lilian, as 1 had satisfied her 
aunt, tliat I was no unhappy martyr, as she asked 
me question after question, eyeing me with wistful 
loving eyes. 

‘ And you will not desert us again, Mary ? ’ 

* No ; I will not desert you again, Lilian.’ 

‘It is quite delightful to see her like this — 
quite a grand personage, with a fine carriage «ind 
livery servants and all the rest of it ; isn’t it, auntie ? 

I may now confess, Mary, that I have been the 


least bit afraid that your talking about living in 
a grand old house with a number of attendante to 
do your bidding, was ’ 

‘Was what, goosy ? ’ 

‘Too much like a fairy tale ; and you know you 
used to talk like that sometimes, when you — wnen 
I liave fancied that you were not quite happy.’ 

‘ Are you satisfied at last, dearie ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I am— yes, quite. You look really happy.’ 

I mentally offered up a thanksgiving, as she went 
on : ‘But of course 1 am longing to know how it 
all came about. Recollect, you have promised to 
explain everything very exactly in your first letter. 
Recollect too that I leave dear auntie to your care ; 
and of course we shall expect to find our sister 
here on our return.’ 

I promised ; and when we presently conducted 
the bride in her travelling-dress to the drawing- 
room, she was looking happy enough to satisiy 
Philip, who, I noticed, glanced anxi-msly from me 
to her as we entered. 

‘VVe all went down the winding path with them 
to the carriage waiting in the road below ; and 
sent them off with all sorts of merry speeches and 
good wishes and the orthodox accompaniment of 
old slippers. 

THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

The past lends to Egypt a charm more entrancing 
than its cloudless skies and delicious climate. Go 
where you will, antiquity meets you at every turn. 
Around you lie the ruins of cities whose very 
names have been obliterated in the silent march of 
the ages. Before you flows the sacred river upon 
whose waves floated centuries ago the little ark of 
the outcast Hebrew infant, and the golden barge of 
the gorgeous daughter of the Ptolemies. Time 
was Avhen this old Nile was the highway down 
which many successive nations rushed to conquest : 
for the Ethiopian, the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Roman, and the Saracen have all lorded it in turn 
in this ancient realm of the Pharaohs. Now 
vexed no longer with the fleets of rival monarchs, 
the mighty river rocks with slumberous swell the 
lotus lilies on its trau([uil breast ; and on its lonely 
banks, which have rung so often in days gone by 
to the shrill pajans of triumph, the palms in the 
sultry noontide throw their long shaaowa athwart 
ruined temples and colossal statues, grand in 
execution and faultless in detail, which reveal in 
every outline the perfection to which the fu:ts of 
architecture and sculpture were carried in this 
their earliest cradle. The soil is strewed with 
fragments of broken columns and defaced colossi 
Buried beneath the drifting sand of the Desert lie 
the glorious and yet grotesque masterpieces of the 
Egyptian chisel. Serene, grave, majestic, inun- 
dated with a flood of harmonious light, the calm 
features of the once inscrutable Sphinx look down 
upon us, as many centuries ago.^ey looked down 
in their grand repose upon the woruiering Father of 
History. Time has pressed lightly on these Titanic 
temples and vast tomb palaces, but from their 
shadowy portals the worshippers have gone for 
ever. Desolate and state-fallep^^they open now j 
only to admit the curious strjmger. 

In A Thousand Miles the Nile, by Miss 
Edwards, we have a lively ^gossiping description 
of the Egypt of to-day with 'its wasted temples and 
ruined palaces. Cairo — whi^re Miss Edwards tells 
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U 6 sLo arrived in the end of November 1873, with 
I a party of friends in pursuit of dry weather — 
is a picturesque city. Seen from a distance 
embowered in gardens of the richest green, it 
looks like a forest of minarets and domes inter- 
mingled with palm-trees and acacia groves. The 
streets, as is always the case in eastern cities, are 
narrow and intricate ; but their gloom is enlivened 
by a series of gorgeous bazaars, where the little 
I pigeon-holes of shops are bright with many-hued 
carpets, and gay with delicately tinted silks, and 
glittering tissues of gold and silver. Here 3 'ou can 
j buy precious stones of varied value, and bracelets 
and collars of intricate and complex designs, such 
as were the fashion thousands of yeai-s ago at the 
court of the Pliaraohs ; or invest, if you choose, in 
a variety of warlike weapons, inlaid vrith gold and 
silver, and damascened with exquisite arabesque 
patterns. * 

The busy crowd passing and repassing the 
I while, presents to the stranger a series of intensely 
interesting tahleavx vivants. There, with ample 
turban and flowing beard and long robes of striped 
silk, stalks the stately Turk, followed by a sctmtily 
I clad Fellahin. Next comes some Ijiglit of the 
j Harem, some Fatima or Einineh, mounted on a 
i -carefully painted donkey led by an armed slave. 
On the street this fair enchantress is but a shroud- 
like mass of drapery, through which tljc curic.us 
gazer can sometimes discern the outline of a 
delicately oval face and the flash of a black liquid 
eye. Behind her, in tliin clinging robes of dark j 
but vivid blue, with graceful form and care- 
lessly veiled melancholy face, aNiobe in bronze, 
j glides an Abyssinian slave-girl. By her side a 
I sw'arthy Bedouin sheik reins in an Arab steed, 

I whose prancings and curvetings somewhat disturb 
I the gravity of the tiny donkey upon which that 
Englishman is mounted ; while over all streams 
the sunshine of an Egyptian noon, flooding 
with light the unfamiliar draiieries, the strange 
Saracenic architecture, and the varying features 
and costumes of each commingling race. 

While conducting the important operation of 
Ijargaining for a dahabeeyah (a Nile-ljoat), Miss 
Edwards and her party weiit to interview the 
(Ireat Pyramid. She had fancied that the Pyramids 
looked small and iiuini])ressive wlien she first 
caught a glimpse of them from the railway carriage ; 
but once at the base of this gigantic tomb, she 
realised, with a sense of awe and wonder, how 
mighty it was. As she lingered, loath to leave the 
scene, the sun set in crimson glory behind the sands 
of the Libyan Desert, and tlie shadow flung by this 
immense moss of masonry stretched full three- 
quarters of a mile over the plain below. ‘ It was,' 
she says, ‘ with a thrill of something like awe that 
1 remembered that this self-same shadow’ liad gone 
on registering not only the height of the most 
stupendous gnomon ever set up by liuinan hands, 
but the slow passage, day by day, of jnore than 
nixty c^turies op'ihe w’orld's history. 

Before starting up the Nile, Miss Edwards wit- 
nessed two of the characteristic siglits of Cairo — 
a performance of howling dervishes, and the de- 
parture of a caT&^n of pilgrims for Mecca. She 
foimd the conventSrf the howling dervishes situ- 
at^d in a pictureseme nook beyond the W'alls. 
The gateway and codlrtyard beyond were shaded 
by a meat sycamore mq, through whose branches 
tms glowing sunshinq broke in vivid flecks and 


bars of gold. About seventy dervishes were present ; 
and with the aid of eight musicians, ana to the 
chant of ^ Allah ! Allah !’ they danced round in a 
circle iintU they had worked themselves up into 
a state of convulsive frenzy. Gradually their 
dance became a series of mad leaps, performed 
with incredible rapidity, their chant swelled into 
a hoarse scream, and at last one of the devotees 
fell writhing and shrieking to the ground. This 
ended the first performance ; and the English ladies 
did not wait for a second. 

Having made choice of a dahabeeyah yclept the 
P/w/fT,* Miss Edwards and her party started with 
a fair breeze for their voyage up the Nile. This 
once sacred historic river is, as every one knows, 
all in all to the Egyptian. His harvests depend 
upon its beneficent inundations, its waves form his 
higliw’uy to the sea, he eats of its fish, he drinks 
of its waters, and finds them still, as his ancestors 
found them of old, delicious as the nectar of the 
gods. Egypt, baked aqd shrivelled by the glow- 
ing sun into one immense brick, annually sinks 
beneath the waters of the life-giving river, and 
emerges from the flood, fresh, radiant, shining, 
like an emerald, flower-crowned like Ceres of old, 
and holding in her full liands an ample promise 
of fruit and sheaf. A Nile voyage in favourable 
weather is about the pleasantest of all pleasant 
things. The Large sails of the dahabeeyah swell 
out to the breeze like the w'ide snowy wings of a 
sea-birdj^ and fleet as that bird, she cleaves her 
way past water-palaces and suburban gardens. 
The minarets and domes of Cairo are left ueliind; 
the Pyramids, tow'ering over the groves of palm, 
8 t;md clearly out against the cloudless sky; and 
the distant ridges ot the Arabian hills glow with 
softened sha«los of tawmy purple. As evening falls, 
ever)' cliann of the landscape is subdued into a 
more tender rej) 0 ‘‘e ; tlie night-breeze balmy and 
cool sw’ceps up the river ; darkness folio w^s, and 
your bi)at is moored for the night at Bedreshayn. 

Morning on the Nile is inexpressibly fresh and 
beautiful. At the first faint streak of dawn the 
light mist clears aw’a\^ and Aurora spreads for the 
sun a rosy chariot of clouds, into which he steps 
at once, flushing the statel}^ palm-groves, and the 
gleaming river, and the picturesque w'ater-w^heels, 
and the sw^artliy crew^, with a flood of golden 
radiance. There was, liow'cver, little time for 
sentimental feeling, our author’s wdiole attention 
being claimed by a horrible clamour which arose 
outside, caused by the arrival of a regiment of 
donkeys attcniled by a phalanx of men and boys. 

Mounted upon eight of these asinine martyrs, 
Miss Edwards and her party proceeded to Sak- 
karah and Memphis, riding througli a country 
which would liave been monotonous but for the 
subtle beauty of its colouring. Tender tints of 
rose, and warm tones of russet gold, pale opa- 
lescent blues and grays and dusky purples, were 
all blended by Nature's cunning bru.sh, shading 
into the nearer green of the dusky palm forests, 
until they formed one inimitable whole. Sak- 
karah is a vast necropolis, whose more diatin- 
guislied tombs arc pyramids. The soil around is 
full of fragments of broken pottery, mummy gods, 
bones, shreds of linen, and lumps of a strange 
brown substance like* dried sponge. Tread li|;htly, 
O Northern stranger.! around you are the mighty 
dead ; that brown spongy moss was once warm 
human flesh, instinct with power and passion; 
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that skull perchance’ once held the scheming brain 
of a Pharaoh, who reared for himself one of these 
vast sepulchres, little dreaming of this all too 
ignoble resurrection. Of Memphis, the ancient city 
of the Egyptian kings, only a few mounds remain 
embowered in vast palm-forests, through whose 
fan-like foliage the brilliant sunshine falls aslant 
upon a muddy pool, where, face downwards, lies 
the far-famed Colossus of Raineses the Great, 
which, like Cleopatra's Needle, belongs to the 
British nation. This, with a few battered sphinxes, 
is all that is left of one of the earliest cities of the 
world. 

On their way to Miriieh, a Moslem saint of pecu- 
liar sanctity, yclept holy St Cotton, swan; out to 
them, and having hallowed by a touch the tiller- 
ropes and yards of the Philatf dropped into the 
water again, and swam back to the shore. It 
happened to be market-day when they airived at 
Minieh, and having stores to buy, they proceeded 
to it, arid found almost everything exceedingly 
clieap. How it would rejoice the heart ol a thrifty 
housewife here at home to be able to buy a 
hundred eggs for fourteenpence, or a coujile of 
chickens for teiipence, not to speak of fine geese at 
two shillings a head ! Large and very good turkeys 
may be bought for Ihree-and-sixpcnce, a lamb for 
seven shillings, and a sheep for sixteen shillings or 
a pound, fruit and vegetables being proi)ortiouably 
moderate. 

In Egypt, little children have very hard lines of 
it. It makes one's heart ache to read of the disease 
and suffering induced hy the barbarous ignorance 
of their parents. Miss Edwards says : * To brush 
away the Hies that beset llie eyes of young children 
is impious ; hence ophthalmia and various kinds 
of blindness. I have seen infants lying in their 
mother’s arms with six or eight flies in each eye ; 
1 have seen the little helpless hands put down 
reprovingly if tlicy aj)proachcd tlic seat of annoy- 
ance. f have seen children of four or live years 
old with the surface of one or both eyes eaten 
away, and others with a large fleshy lump grow- 
ing out where the pupil liad been destroyed.' 

As a consequence of this horrible cruelty three 
children out of every live die in Egypt ; and in 
certain districts every twentieth person is either 
wholly or partially blind. 

On Christmas-day Miss Edwards entcHained 
Bonio friends, wlio were in a daliabccyah behind 
them, to dinner. The guests consiste(l of a bride 
and bridegroom and a painter. The scene around 
their floating dining-room was lovely ; the placid 
river flowed tranquilly through broad green savan- 
nahs, and breezes redolent of perfume fanned the 
lotus lilies beneath their prow. It required all 
the conventional sentiment which attaches to a 
blazing plum-pudding to convince them that it 
was really Christmas. 

At Siout, the capitiil of Middle Egypt, they 
inspected the celebrated Stahl d’ An tar. It is 
a splendid tomb temple hewn out of the 
rock. The roofs of its lofty chambers are painted 
in fresh and vivid colours, and the walls are 
covered with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics. 

En route to Denderah, at a nart of the river 
where the banks were flat and tare, they saw on 
the western shore what seemed to be a large 
grizzled ape perched upon a dust-heap, and 
learned with intense surprise that it was Sheik 
Seleem, a sort of Moslem St Simon. Stylites. 


There he sat in the gathering night, as he had 
sat for fifty, years from darkness to dawn, and from 
dawn to darkness, amid inconceivable filth and 
squalor, not even moving to feed himselfl The 
sailors shouted to him as they passed, loudly 
imploring his blessing ; but he made no sign of 
response. Motionless as a huge frog, he squatted 
on nis dust-throne, inflated with spiritual pride or 
madness, or both. 

About ten miles below Denderah thousands of 
Fellahin were at enforced work on the embank- 
ment of a new canal. These canals are the life 
of Egypt; by them the supply of the precious | 
water is regulated and its outlay economised. 
Without canals and the ever-recurring water- 1 
wheels, the fresh green beauty of the river- I 
plains would soon disappear, and famine, gaunt | 
and hollow-eyed, stalk upon the scene, with 
disease and dijath in its train. i 

At Denderah, among other interesting remains, 
they found a splendid temple in an almost perfect 
condition, with a finely executed bas-relief of 
Cleopatra. This queen of beauty, whose slaves 
were the masters of the world, is fair enough in 
this mask of stone to recall to Miss Edwards some- 
thing of that loveliness which conquered Caesar. 

‘ Mannerism apart,' she says, ‘ the face wants for 
neither individuality nor beauty. Cover the 
mouth, and you have aii almost faultless profile. 
The chin and throat are also quite lovely ; while 
the whole face, suggestive of cruelty, subtlety, and 
voluptuousness, carries with it an indefinable ex- 
pression, not only of portraiture but of likeness.' 

On tlie third day after leaving. Denderah, they 
saw in the faint light of the early morning the 
gigantic propylons of Karnak toweling vast and 
gray against the horizon. The warm flush of the 
dawn bathed with rosy light the range of pre- 
cipitous hills, which are honeycombed with the 
tombs of the kings, and kissed into tender beauty 
the time-worn columns of Luxor, the ancient 
AYoolwich of the Pharaohs. At Karnak, the ruins 
are stupendous ; the eye loses itself in a waste of 
giant propyloiis, columns towering to the clouds, i 
colossal figures in black granite, partially buried in | 
the sand ; and a little apart, in solitary grandeur, an I 
immense obelisk, seventy-five feet high, covered 
with hierogly])hics and bas-reliefs, depicting scenes I 
in the life of Baineses the Great. In the temple at 
Karnak, the great hall of pillars, roofless and vast - 
presents to the eye of the curious gazer forests of 
colonnades, aisles of pillars, huge pylons, towering 
like giants to the sky, half-hiding, half-revealing 
weird fantastic bas-reliefs of tlie gods, who glare, 
superb in ruin, over their desolated shrines. The 
sunlight streaming through the open portal shines 
on avenues of sphinxes, battered colossi, vast lengths 
of splendid bas-reliefs, glowing with a depth and 
freshness of colour which Time has had no power 
to fade ; labyrinths of headless statues, prostrate 
obcli.sks, shattered images, all in such numbers 
that they produce a bewildering effect upon the 
mind. \ 

At Esnch, their next halting-place, there was 
also a very beautiful temple, dedicated to Kneph. 
Assouan and Elephantine (the Isle of Flowers) came 
next. At Assouan, Egypt proper ceases, and Nubia 
begins. Here the traveller enters upon the region 
of the Cataracts, a succession of r^ids extending 
almost all the way to Philic. The Nile at this point 
jd singularly picturesque. First narrow^ l^tween 
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banks of dark red cliffs, it suddenly expands sandstone rock. Oh the facade of the great 
almost to the breadth of a lake, and presents a temple there is a wonderful row of colossal figures, 
broad expanse bristling with rocks and covered portraits of Eameses the Great and some of his 
witli innumerable islets, round which the water more immediate successors. This Eameses is believed 
rushes in swirling eddies of foam. The navigation with good reason to have been the Pharaoh who 
among these ifelets is difficult and dangerous ; the o]»prcssed the Israelites. Many liieroglyphic records 
boat half buried in apra}", struggles gallantly for- of his reign have been discovered, some of which 
ward, making a succession of rapid rushes, “as if when deciphered run thus: ‘I, the scribe, have 
she were about to dive lieadlong over the fall ; hut obeyed the orders of my master, and served out 
it is too much for her; she recoils, quivers, turns rations to the Hebrews, who quarry’ stone for the 
round, and seems to he driving right upon a huge palaces of King Eameses, Mcr Ammon.’ This 
mass of black granite, when the Sheik of the Cata- monarch, whose passion it was to build, has left 
racts comes to her aid. This tutelary genius of the a more ineradicable impress of his personality 
Nile dahabeeyahs has^ few of the external attri- upon the. scenes of his former glory, than any of 
butes of a hero. He is a little fat ugly luan ; hut his jiredeceRsors or successors have done. His face, 
what of that ? he knows his work, and can do it. preserved i'or us by an Aboo-Siinbel Michael 
A moment more, and the dahabecyah and its Angelo, still frowns in lonely majesty across the 
inmates will be ingulfed in the foaming abyss ; but desert sands, handsome, placirl, sternly implacable, 
before that inoineut comes, he springs up, "plunges precisely the inuTi who would account the tears 
into the torrent, pushes off the boat by sheer force and anguish of helpless thousands as less than 


of muscle ; and then he and his tawny assistants 
drag her uj) the rapid. 


othing when weighed against a pet project. 
SliorM}^ after leaving Aboo-Simhel, Miss Edwards 


It is a lengthy operation; and while it was had a pleasure which she had almost despaired of — 
in progress, Miss Edwards and her ])arty made a she saw a crocodile. The creature was a.sleep upon 
pilgrimage to Philae. Beautiful Phila?, tlie fahled a sandbank, and was to all appearance so exactly 


tomb of Osiris, the Holy Island 


like a log of drift-wood, that our author refused 


I soil was sacred, still preserves almost nniiijiired to believe it was a veritable crocodile until, aroused 
the beautiful temples and gorgeous tomb-palaces by the approach of the dahaheeyah, it cocked up 
which were the master-pieces of the later style of its tail, wriggled off the bank, and splashed into 
Egyptian art. The vastness, the gigantic propor- the water with aina/lng rai>idity. 
tions of Thebes and Karnak, are not aimed at here ; They were now on their return journey, and the 
on the contrary, there is an inimitable grace, an wiinl was against them, necessitating frequent and 
airy lightness about cloister and colonnaile, which vexatious delays. 

are half Greek. And wliat Art lias so nobly | At a jdace called Ayserat they paid a visit to a 
accomplished, Nature has not been slow to assist, native* gentleman, Eatab Aglia, and before leaving 
The cloudless sky, the graceful palms, the majestic ! were coiidiicteJ to liis harem. He had two wives : 
carob trees, eiiwra]) with greenness and beauty all * the i^riucipal wife uus very heaiitiful, with auburn 
the wealth of colouring, of sciiljiture, and of archi- ! liair, soft brown eyes, and lovely complexion ; her 
tecture which the past has bequeatlied to tliis ; rival was plain; and both wore maguinceiiily 
spot, once so hallowed, now so lonely. Lingering : dressed in black robes embroidered with silver, 
tenderly reminiscent on the pearly strand of this full pink Turkish trousers, and silver bracelets 
voluptuous Egyj)tian Iona, one lialf expects to sec ! and .aiiklels. They wore their hair cut straight 
the whitc-rohed priests of Isis wind again in long across the brow and plaited behind into an iufmi- 
procession out of the shadow into the sunshine, tude of small tails studded with coins, 
solemn and stern, vainly fjuestioning of the for- A i)artiiig visit to the I’yramids followed ; and 
gotten ages — What meanoLh tliis ? with an inspection of these colossal monuments, 

Leaving Philm, ever lessening in the distance, wdiich remain an imperishable testimony to the 
the travellers glide away into Nubia, and are vigour of the world’s dawn, they bade adieu to 
(luickly conscious of a ptu'ceptible change, first in wliat was once the mighty temple-crowned empire 
tlie river scenery, which becomes wilder and more of Eameses the Great. 

grand, and then in the character of the inhabitants, 

who become more savage, and at the same time a tt t? n t tt 

more truthful and honest. The climate becomes ^ ^ U L. 

warmer, and w'ith the accession of lieat, turbans in two chapters. — chapter i. 

disappear, and the only headgear is that furnished e.'c-detectivc, I am often asl.ed to relate my 

TT’f f matted ^a^entures, and at one time I was ready enough to 

hair, Til cntilully anointed With castor-oil, a species , r J r r wii. iii 

of poinade which frizzling in a tropical sun makes 1 "" >’ ^ 

a hVibian hcan or belle an exceedingly savoury ‘I'lU prosy things, and not at all like what 

individual. Very little clothing is worn; the detectives ought to have to say for themselves, 
young of both sexes are content with a slight Everybody seemed to think that detectives ought 
covering round th^^ waist, and tlie matrons with to find things out by a sort of magical divination ; 
single long loose ^Mrnicnt oi blue. The Nubian hut I Avas reckoned a pretty good one, and I have 


often beautiful, Avith lustrous gentle knoAvii some of our greatest celebrities ; and the 

bLze If^'^Lir”Smb?a“ difnderrtheb ''’uy any of us ever found anj^hing out was 
jewel caskets seem well supplied, for they almost '"'luirmsof everybody who was likely to know 
invariably Avear a profusion of gold and silver ^ keeping our eyes on any probable party, 


oraainehts. 

Egypt, abounds in temples. At 


holding our tongues, and putting all the scraps 
together. Now and then we ore befriended by a 


Aboo-Sixnbel there are two e.xcavated out of the lucky chance ; and when this happens, we get 
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hundred times more praise than when we puzzle was also reported that old Mr Bunnyman said : ^ I 
out the darkest and toughest case. The last affair hope, Miss Parkway, that whatever you do with 
I was ever engaged in was of this kind. I was first your money, you will do nothing that you have 
concerned in it two years before I left the police, not well considered.* And it was odso said that 
after, by-the-bye, I had quite given up the detective Miss Parkway replied : ‘ If I wanted to be preached 
branch ; and 1 resumed it three years afterwards, to, Mr Bunnyman, I should go to your brother the 
that is three years after I had left the police ; and Banter — perhaps because Mr Bunnyman had a 
this is how it occurred. I must first say, how- brother who preached, though he wasu*t a Ranter 
ever, that I don’t at all regard this as one of the at all. However, as these two were by themselves, 
dull prosy cases I referred to ; in fact, it was the I don’t sec how any one could have known what 
most exciting business I was ever engaged in. passed ; and tliesc confidential conversations in 

I had left the detective work, as I said, and books and histories aro certainly things I don’t 
indeed had left London, for when I grew a little believe in. 

tired of the business, 1 was recoiiinicnded to the It was known for certain, however, that she had 
authorities at Goinbestcad, a thriving market-town not only given notice, but had actually withdrawn 
in one of tlic home counties ; and I had a very the money ; and among other things it was said 
comfortable situation there, having little to do, that she had admitted to her landlady Mrs 
very good pay, and being head of the borough Ambliss, that the match with Lytherly would 
police. Of course there is a great deal of differ- break off all intimacy with her friends. She only 
ence betiyeen life in the country and life in town, had one relative who came to sec her, and that 
and from a policeman’s view it perhaps appears was a gentleman living some forty miles away, but 
greater than it does to anybody else ; and wliereiis he had not been to Combcstcad lately. Whether 
I had often wondered liow anybody could be he was offtuided or nut, neither the landlady nor 
detected in London, I was equally surprised to lodger could say ; but the latter feared he was, as 
think how anybody could hope to escape in the she had written and told him exactly how affairs 
country ; for, excepting when strangers came down stood and what steps she had taken, but had 
on some carcfulh’’ planned burglary, we could received no reply to her letter. Lytherly seemed, 
nearly always toll where to look ior our men if very naturally, to be brightening up, and took 
anything went wrong ; in short, I knew everybody, our jocular congratulations — for I had my say as 
As a matter of conrs(% everybody knew me. well* as the others — in a good-tempered although 

There was a middle-ageil party lived in a quiet rather a conceited style. One annoyance he felt, 
row of houses in Orchard Street — which ran par- which was, tlpit everybody to whom he owed 
allcl with our High Slreet~a Miss Parkway, who money— which was every one who would trust 
was reputed to be pretty well off, although not him — was anxious to be the first paid ; and think- 
extromcly rich, and reputed also to be rather ing that a little gentle pressure might help them, 
eccentric. She lived by Jiersolf, in the sense of two or three of the tradesmen took out county 
having none of her relatives wdtli her ; but there court summonses against him ; and this, as he 
were other persons, although not many, in the said, was ver}^ hard on him and very selfish, 
large house where she lodged. I had iny attention However, there seemed a little chance that they 
drawn to her by seeing her walking repeatedly in would defeat themselves, for, harassed and worried 
company with a J’onng man of no very good char- by these doings, he was forced to ask Miss Park- 
acter, who was full}'’ twenty years her junior ; and way for an advance of money, being the first time 
at last I heard she was going to be married to him. he liatl ever done so. He had received money 
All the town professed to be surprised and shocketl from her ; but she bad always offered it, and 
at this, but 1 wasn’t. Whether detectives get hard pressed it upon him when he made a show, if 
of heart in such things or not, I can’t say, but he was not actually in earnest, of wishing to refuse 
nothing in the >vay of a woman of five-aiid-forty it. Whether she was in a bad temper at the time, 
marrying a man of five-and- twenty would ever or whetliei* she was hurt at his making such a 
surprise me ; nor should I be surprised at the man request, Lytherly could not say, but she refused 
marrying the woman if she had money, as in this to make the advance, and they parted worse 
case. After all, although 1 have said John Lytherly friends than they had been for some time. 

— that was his name— was of no very good char- All this the young fellow let out at the Bell 
acter, yet there was nothing serious against him. on the Saturday, as the refusal happened cm the 
He was a good-tempered, good-looking, easy sort Friday. A great part of it in my hearing, for I 
of fellow, with a lot of cleverness about liini too, generally took my pipe and glass at the Bell, and 
that always shewed itself when it wasn’t wanted ; 1 saw that he was well on for tipsy. He had 
and never shewed itself when it might be of ser- indeed been drinking there some hours, and would 
vice. He now called himself a photographer ; but perhaps have stopped longer, but that the landlord 
had been a solicitor’s clerk, an actor, a traveller persuaded him to go home. He was hardly able 
for a wine-merchant, a barman, and had once, to walk, and as I did not wish him to get into 
before his mother died, been bought out of the any trouble, which might mean also trouble to me. 
Lancers. However, it was now pretty well known 1 followed him to the door, determined 1 would 
that John was going to marry Miss Parkway, and see him to his lodgings if necessary ; but just then 
lialf the young chaps in Cornbestead ridiculed and his landlady’s son happened to come by. The poor 
envied him by turns. chap, as I well remember, had been to the dentist’s 

Matters progressed so far that it was known the to have a tooth drawn ; but his face was so swollen 
lady had given orders to Bunnyman and Company, that Mr Clawes would not attempt to draw it till 
our chief bankers, to call in a thousand pounds of daylight, and tho poor fellow was half distracted 
her money which was out on mortgage ; and it was with pain. He otFered to see Lytherly home ; 
said she intended to buy one of the houses in the and as he lived in the same house and slept in 
High Street and fit it up as a photographer’s. It the same room, of course he was the fittest party 
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to do so ; and so off they went together^ and in 
due course of time 1 went' home too. 

Next day was Sunday, and a quiet day enough 
it always was in Oombestead. Younger men might 
have thought it dull, but it suited me. I had lived 
fifty years in London, and did not object to the 
steady-going ways of the little town ; in fact I 
took to going to church, and all sorts of things. 
Well, the day passed by without anything particu- 
lar; and 1 was really thinking of going to bed, 
although it was only half-past nine, for I felt 
sleepy and tired, when I heard somebody run 
hurriedly up our front garden, and then followed 
a very loud double-knock at the door. I lived, I 
should mention, at a nice house in Church Street, 
which was a turning that led from the High Street 
into Orchard Street, where, as I have said. Miss 
Parkway lived. I was just about to drink a glass 
of egghot, which is a thing I am very partial to 
when I have a cold, and this was winter-time; 
but I put the tumbler down to listen, for when 
such a hurried step and knock came, it was nearly 
always for me ; and sure enough, in another half- 
minute the door was opened, and I heard a voice 
ask if the superintendent wos in ; then without 
any tapping or waiting, my door was thrown oi)en, 
and I saw a young woman, whom I knew as ser- 
vant to Mrs Ambliss. The moment I saw her, 1 
knew something serious was the matter ; long ex- 
perience enabled me to decide when anything 
really serious was coming. 

‘ Now, Jane,’ I said, * what is it ? * 

‘ Oh, Mr Robinson ! ’ she cxclafmcd (I forget 
whether I have mentioned before that my name is 
Robinson, but such is the fact), ‘ comc! round at once 
to missus’s, for we liave found poor Miss 1 ’ark way 
stone-dead and murdered in her room.’ 

And with that, as is a matter of course with 
such people, off she -went into strong hysterics. 1 
couldn’t stop with her ; so 1 oiieriecl my door, and 
equally, as a matter of course, there I found the 
landlady and her servant listening. ^Go in and 
take care of that girl,’ T said ; ‘and one of you bring 
her round to Orchard Street as soon as she can 
walk.’ I didn’t stop to blow them up, and they 
were too glad to escape, to say a word ; .mo off 1 
went, and found a little cluster of peoide already 
gathered round the gate of the house I wanted. 

‘ Here is the superintendent ! ’ I heard them say 
as they made way for me. I hurried through, but 
had no occasion to knock at the door, for they 
were on the watch for me. Mr and Mrs Ambliss 
were •in the passage, and a neighbour from next 
door ; all looked as pale and Hurried as people do 
under the circumstances. 

‘ This is a most terrible affair, sir,’ says poor old 
Ambliss, who was a feeble superannuated bank 
clerk. ‘ We have sent for you, sir, and the doctor, 
as being the best we could do. But perhaps you 
would like to go into her room at once /’ 

1 said 1 shomd, as a matter of course ; and they 
led me to her reem. There was a light there, and 
they brought ihore up, so that everything was 
plainly visible. The people had not liked, or had 
been afraid to disturb anything, so the room wa.s 
in the same state as when they had entered it. It 
appeared they had not been surprised at Miss 
pOTkway not coming down in the morning, for 
uncommon with her ; but when the 
anerhoon and eveniug passed away and she did 
not appear, and no answer was returned to their 


rapping at her door, they grew alarmed, and at last 
forced an entrance, when they found the fumlture 
in confusion, os though a struggle had taken place, 
and poor Miss Parkway in her night-dress lying 
on her face quite dead. They had lifted her on 
to the bed, and from the marks on her throat had 
judged she died by strangulation. As 1 could do 
no good to her, 1 noticed as closely as 1 was able 
the appearance of the room, and especially looked 
for any fragments of cloth torn from an assailant’s 
clothes, which often remain after a struggle ; or 
a drop])ed weapon, or any unusual marks. But I 
could see nothing. There was no difficulty in 
deciding how the assassin had entered the apart- 
ment, and how he had left it, for the room was on 
the ground- lloor, and the lower sash of one of the 
windows wnii thrown up, although the blind was 
drawm fully dowm. The furniture was knocked 
over and upset ; the washstand, which was a lor^ 
and somewhat peculiar one, of a clumsy and old- 
fasliioned description, had been overthrown, and 
had fallen into the fireplace, where it lay resting 
on the liars in a very curious manner ; while the 
jug liad fallen into the grate, deluging the fire- 
place with water, but, extraordinary to relate, 
without being broken ; not broken to pieces at 
anyrate, although badly cracked. A great deal of 
noise had probably been made, and cries for help 
probably uttered ; but Ambliss and his wife were 
both deaf, and they and the servant all slept at 
the to]) of the big house in the front ; while poor 
JMiss I’arkw'ay slept at the bottom at the back, 
and in a room whicli was built out from the house 
itself. 

i had time to hear and notice all this before 
the doctor came ; and his attendance was of course 
a mere matter of form. No one could help or 
harm tlie j>oor woman now ; so, with the informa- 
tion 1 had gained, I went to the house of the 
nearest magistrate, a very active gentleman and a 
solicitor. I ought to have mentioned that the 
drawees in whicli Miss Parkway kept her money 
and jewellery were forced open and every valu- 
able abstracted ; the only trace of them being a 
few links of a slight chain of a ver^ unusual 
pattern, which, wdth a curious stone, the lady 
generally wore round her neck. This chain had 
evidently been broken by the violence used, and 
parts of it scattered about ; the stone was gone. 

Information was of course sent to Miss Park- 
way’s relative who came Bometiiiies to visit her. 
And the result of all the inqniritis made was 
to make things look so very suspicious against 
young Lythcrly, and so much stress w’as laid upon 
his quarrel with Miss i’arkway cn her refusal to 
lend him money — which seemed known to every- 
body — that I was obliged to apprehend him. I 
didn’t want to hurt his feelings ; so I went myself 
with a lly, although his lodgings were not half a 
mile from the town-hall, so as to spare him from 
walking in custody through the streets. 1 found 
him at home, looking very miserable, and when 
he saw me he said : ‘ I have been expecting you 
all the morning, Mr Robinson ; 1 am very glad 
you have come.’ 

‘ Well, 1 ’ill sorry,’ I answered. ‘ But you may 
as w'ell remember that the least said is soonest 
mended, Mr Lytherly.’ 

‘Thanks for your caution, old friend,’ he says 
with a very sickly smile ; ‘ but I shan’t hurt my- 
self, and 1 feel sure no one else can do so. Why 
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I said I was glad you had come, was because from 
Sunday night, when the murder was found out, 
until now, middle day on Tuesday, everybody has 
shunned me and avoided me as if I had the 
pfague. I know w’hy, and now it will bo over.* 

1 didn’t put handcufTs on him or anything of 
that; and when we got into the street he saw the 
fly, round which there had already gathered at 
least a score of boys and girls, who had, I suppose, 
seen me go in. He looked round, and said : ‘ This 
was very thoughtful of you, Mr Robinson ; I shall 
not forget it.' We drove off, and spoke no more 
until we arrived at the town-halL Here the 
magistrates were sitting ; and here I found a 
tall, dark, grave-looking gentleman talkiiig very 
earnestly to Mr Wingrave, our chief solicitor. I 
soon found this was Mr Parkway, the cousin of 
the murdered lady. He was giving instructions to 
the lawyer to spare no expense ; to offer a reward 
if he thought it necessary ; to have detectives 
down from London, and goodness knows w'hat. 
Mr Wingrave introduced me, and was kind enough 
to say that there was no necessity for detectives to 
be brought, as tliey had so eminent a functionary 
as myself in the town. 

It ivas supposed that this would be merely 
a preliminary examination, but it turned out 
differently. A few of Lytherly’s companions — 
although, as it transpired afterwards, they fully 
believed liim guilty — were yet determined he 
should have a chance, and so subscribed a guinea 
for old Jemmy Crotton, the most disreputable 
old fellow in the town, but a very clever lawyer 
for all that ; and Jemiiiy soon came bustling in. 
He had a few minutes’ conversation with Lythcrly, 
find then asked that the hearing might be put off 
for an hour. 'I'Jiis was of course granted ; and by 
the end of that time he had overwhelming evi- 
dence to prove an alibi ; for the lainllady's son 
hadn’t slept a wink for his tootliiiclie, and he was 
with Lytherly until dinner-time on Sunday ; and 
then the accused went for a walk with a couple 
of friends, and did not rtjturn until after dark, 
having spent two or three hours at a public-house 
some miles off, as the landlord, who happened to 
bo in the town, it being market-day, helped to 
prove; the rest of the time he was in the Bell, 
ii3 was usual, poor lellow. 

There was no getting over this. There was not 
a shadow of pretence for remanding him, and so 
—much to Mr Parkway’s evident annoyance — 
Ijytherly was discharged. Ho became more popu- 
lar than ever among his associates — although the 
respectable people of the town looked down upon 
liim — and they had a supiier in his lionour that 
night, at which old Jemmy Crotton presided. In 
default of Lytherly, no clue could be J’ound. Not a 
shilling of Miss Parkway’s money was ever dis- 
covered in her apartments ; so her murderer had 
got clear away with his booty. Many wLseacres 
said we should hear of Lytherly quietly disappear- 
ing after things liad settled down. 

Some little excitement was created by Lytherly 
attempting to get into the sole funeral cai'iiage 
that attended the hearse ; but Mr Parkway would 
not permit such a thing, and was himself the only 
follower. It was very clear that the stranger, in 
common with many others, was not half satisfied 
with the explanation which had secured Lytherly’s 
escape ; and as I was on the ground at the funeral, 

I saw, as did everybody else who was there, the 


frown he turned on the young man, who, in mte 
of his rebuff, had gone on foot to the churchyara. 

Mr Parkway left that evening, having placed his 
business in the hands of Mr Wingrave; for as there 
was no will, he was the heir-at-law. Now this was 
a very curious affair about the will, because Miss 
Parkway had told her landlady not many days 
before, that she had made her will, and in fact 
had shewn her the document as it lay, neatly tied 
up, in her desk. However, it was gone now ; and 
she had either destroyed it, or the person who had 
killed her had taken that as well as the money ; 
and even if the latter was the case, it was hardW 
likely to turn up again. So, as I have said, Mr 
Parkway went home. The solicitor realised the 
poor lady’s property ; and all our efforts were in 
vain to discover the slightest clue to the guilty 
party. As for Lytherly, he soon found it was of 
no use to think of remaining in Combestead, for 
guilty or not, no one of any respectability cared to 
associate with him ; and, as he owned to me, the 
worst part of it all was that old Crotton the 
lawyer, whenever they met at any tavern, would 
laugh and wink and clap him on the shoulder, 
and call upon every one i)rcsent to remember how 
poor old Jemmy Crotton got his young friend off 
so cleverly, how they ‘ flummoxed* the magistrates 
and jockeyed the peelers, when it w'as any odds 
against his young friend. 

So he went ; and a good many declared he had 
gone off to enjoy his ill-gotten gains ; but I never 
thought so ; and one of our men going to Chatham 
to identify a prisoner, saw Lytherly in the uni- 
form of the Royal Engineers, and in fact had a 
glass of ale with him. The young fellow said it 
was his only resource ; dig lie could not, and to 
beg where he was known would be in vain. He 
soul liis respects to me ; and that was the last we 
heard for a Ion;; time of the Combestead murder. 


A CURIOUS PICTURE-BOOK 

Wk have before us one of the most singular 
picture-books that can well be imagined ; singular 
because unexpected in its character. It is a book 
containing the trade-marks of several thousand 
merchants, manufacturers, and shopkeepers ; each 
device printed, in the proper size, from a block or 
cast of the original ; and the whole collection likely 
to be very formidable in dimensions by-and-by. 
The system has sprung out of the passing of a 
particular Act of Parliament two years ago ; and 
we shall best facilitate a comprehension ^of its 
nature and purport by glancing at that which 
preceded it. 

A trade-mark and an armorial bearing have 
much the same meaning, however different in 
splendour and dignity. Each is a token to dis- 
tinguish certain persons from others. In the 
middle ages distinguished families and famous 
old commercial companies had their marks ; so 
had monasteries, abbeys, and* Convents ; so had 
municipal towns and chartered *guild8 ; so had 
merchants and shipowners. By degrees the mark 
became embodied as a trade-mark in some in- 
stances, as an heraldic shield or crest or coat- 
armour in others. Some noble families at the 
present day c^n shew coats of arms including (in 
the device) taade-marks once belonging to the 
founder of the (family when a trader. 

As a featur^ in legitimate commerce, it is fair 
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' and right for a man to affix to his wares some 
mark or symbol to distinguish them from the 
wares of other traders. The mark may have a 
significant or symbolical meaning, or it may be 
wholly fanciful ; no matter which, provided it 
be his and his only. The range to choose from 
is so wide as to be practically limitless ; for the 
mark may be a name, initial, signature, word, 
letter, device, emblem, figure, sign, seal, stamp, or 
diagram ; and it may be impressed upon or other- 
wise attached to a cask, oottle, vessel, canister, 
case, cover, envelope, wrapper, bar, plate, ingot, 
sheet, bale, packet, band, reel, cork, stopper, label, 
or ticket. lie must indeed be a difficult man to 
please who cannot select out of all these. A quad- 
ruped, bird, or fish ; a sun, moon, star, or comet ; 
a triangle, diamond, square, oval, or hexagon ; a 
crescent, a castle, a ship ; a portrait, medaliion, or 
profile ; a view of a warehouse or of a plantation 
— anything will do, if it suffices to imply ‘ This is 
mine : you must not imitate or forge it.’ 

No one can glance through the daily papers, in 
the columns relating to actions at law, without 
seeing evidence how jealously the privileges oi 
trade-marks are watched by the owners ; nor is 
it difficult to see why this jealousy is exhibited. 
If A possess something which has a iiioiiey-value 
to him, B would like to poss'^s.s it also if honestly 
obtainable, or something sutlicicntly like it to be 
equally advantageous. Unfortnnately men do not 
always wait to consider how far honesty should 
actuate them. There is a vast amount of shabby 
peculation on the part of men who avail them- 
selves, directly or indirectly, of other men’s trade- 
! marks, in order to obtain a share of custom wliich 
does not fairly belong to them. A belief or lio]>c 
is entertained that if the public do not know 
exactly which is the real Simon Pure, a sham 
Simon may perchance come in for some of the 
pickings. 

Suppose, for instance, there is a ^facassar oil 
which has brought a fortune to u particular firm ; 
another concocter of toilet ‘ retpiisitcs ’ may be 
tempted to adopt the same title, in tlie liopc that 
the originator may fail to shew that the Straits of 
Macassar have really anything to do with the 
matter. If a compounder of pills and ointments 
(say Mr Jones) is driving a nourishing trade at a 

J articular shop, and if another person (also named 
ones) opens a shop close by, and sells similarly 
curative pills and ointments, he may hope to trade 
portly on the good-luck of the other, and may defy 
any one to prove that the surname has 1 loen falsely 
assumed. If a trader he making a good thing out 
of baking powder, and another man wraps up 
another (perhaps an inferior) kind of baking 
powder in packets printed almost exactly in the 
same style and wording, he trusts to an uTiwary 

S ublic being deceived in the matter. No small 
ifficulty has been felt at times, by judges and 
I jurors, in determining whether a particular desig- 
nation or inscription really deserves the rank of a 
trade-mark, and ought to be protected as such. If 
a man’s name be combined with the name of the 
article sold, this would in most cases be a good 
trade-mark: such as Day and Martin’s blacking, 
Delarue’s playing-cards, Elkington’s electro-plate, 
Briipmel’s perfumed valentine.s, Reid’s stout, Beau- 
foyjs vinegar, Fortnum and Mason’s hampers, 
Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles, and the like. But 
if there ^happen to be two men of the same 


name in the same trade, then there may possibly 
be materials for wrangling, should the men be 
disposed to wrangle. It is for this reason that 
Dent’s watches, Mappin’s cutlery, Clarke’s co^s, 
Smith’s gin, &c. would not be alone sufficient as 
trade-mark designations ; because there are two 
persons or two firms entitled to use it, something 
additional would be needed. 

The imitation of a label is one of , the most preva- 
lent modes of displaying the shabby dishonesty of 
those who disregard the rights conferred by a trade- 
mark ; but brands and painted marks are imitated 
with CMiual boldness, if not so frequently. Soda- 
water bottles which have in the making been 
stamped with the name of a particular lirni have, 
in like manner, got into the hands of persons who 
fill them with soda-water of an obscure and unre- 
nowned quality. Wine-casks and cigar-boxcs, 
branded with well-known names, have similarly 
been utilised by the sellers of inferior commodities. 
As to two Iluw(iua’s njixtures, it was shewn that 
there was no sueli person as Ilowqua concerned in 
the matter. Is it true that Birmingham manu- 
facturers often receive orders from merchants to 
make certain goods and to stamp on them certain 
trade-marks hi* longing to third parties ; and that 
the manulartTirers do this as a matter of course, 

‘ all in the way of business '{ ’ Is it true that, in 
obedience to orders from wholesale house.? in the 
Manchester goods-trade, manufacturers will some- 
times put two hundred yards of sewing-thread on 
a reel, and paste on it a label denoting three 
hundred yards? If so, ‘ pity ’tis ’tis true.’ The 
latter of those two ifs does not relate to a trade- 
mark piracy, hut it is equally indicative of a 
shameful disregard of the principles of meum and 
Umm. 

Foreigners have had in past years much reason 
to complain of JOnglish imitations of labels, in- 
Bcri])tion8, f.igiiature'!, and trade-marks. Among 
metal goods there was one American Company 
iarnod for the really good edge-tools manufactured 
by them ; they wmo imitated at Birmingham, so 
far n.s regards a similar mark stnmi>ed on each 
article, or a similar label attached ; of course the 
tools, whether good, middling, or bad, were not 
what they professed to be ; they were worth less in 
the market, but wen; nevertheless sent forth as if 
made by the original Company — a hit of sharp 
practice very little creditable to the parties coii- 
cerbed. 

Mo.st amply have foreigners taken their revenge ; 
indeed it is not improbable that they first began 
this game ; seeing that they had more to gain from 
a great manufacturing nation chan we had to gain 
from them in this way. Sheffield has been de- 
spoiled by them in a notable degree. Knives, files, ^ 
fish-hooks, needles, &c. made very cheaply of 
inferior steel, receive in the German workshops 
(more pcrhajis than in those of France or Belmum) 
brands, marks, wrappers, and labels so closely 
resembling those of eminent Sheffield firms, as to 
de';eive all but the most wrary. In some instances, 
the foreigners have given the go-by to us with an 
almost superb audacity: imitating the very notifi- 
cation on English wrappers that to imitate that 
particular trade-mark is felony ! Print what they 
may, stamp what they may, English manufacturers 
of Kigfi-class goods find that they cannot ward off 
this kind of cheatery— cheatery, not of money 
direct, but of the good reputation which possesses 
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money’s worth. However, international trade- 
mark laws are doing something to lessen this 
unfairness — of English towards foreigners as well 
as of foreigners towards English. Some further 
illustratiofis of these matters will be found in the 
volume of this Journal for 1859. 

Now for our picture-book. 

An Act of Parliament passed two years ago 
ordained that from and after a specified date all 
new trade-marks must consist ot the printed or 
impressed or woven name of a particular firm or 
individual; or a copy of the written sigmature of 
the party concerned ; or distinctive devices, designs, 
marks, headings, labels, or tickets. The scope is 
sufficiently wide to give an ample choice ; but it 
must not extend to representations of the Queen, 
the royal family, or foreign sovereigns ; nor to 
royal or national arms, crests, or mottoes ; nor to 
the arms of cities, boroughs, countries, or families ; 
nor to representations of prize or exhibition medals ; 
nor to the use of the words ‘ trade-mark,’ ‘ patent,*’ 
‘warranted,’ or ‘guarantee?!.’ No such restrictions, 
liowevcr, are placed upon any trade-marks that 
were in use bidore the passing t)f the recent Ack 
The Lord Chancellor and the < Commissioners of 
Patents divide between them the carrying into 
effect of the new statute. A new office has been 
established for the registry of trade-marks, with 
a registrar at its head. The Lord (Chanctdlor lias 
framed rules and regulations, witli a tariff of fees 
approved hy the Treasury. The registry, when 
once granted for a trade-mark, holds good for 
fourteen years, and is renewable for ecjual periods 
of fourteen years on the jiayrncnt of additional fees. 
There is so much to pay on applie-ation for registry ; 
then so much for any and every extension to other 
classes of goods ; then so much if there bo two or 
more marks for the same article ; then so much on 
actual registration ; then so much for every change 
of name or of address ; anti then so much for a 
certificate. The outlay amounts to a good many 
pounds altogether, but not apiiroaching the cost of 
a patent. The registrar has a certain time allowed 
to him between the application and the registra- 
tion to make the necessary scrutin}^ &c. Every 
application for registry, accompanied by a drawing 
or engraving, must give an accurate description of 
the trade-mark, specifying any words, &c. to which 
th(^ applicant attaches special value — of course 
within the limits permitted by the rules. 

As one registration of any trade-mark is valid 
only for one class of goods, a careful classification 
becomes necessary; and this has proved to he one 
of the most reinarkablc features in the system. 
Some one’s bruins, or the brains of more than one, 
must have been a good deal exercised in dividing 
the whole range of human industry into fifty 
classes, and in assigning the contents of each class. 
For instance, the iirst three classes comprise chemi- 
cal substances and preparations used in manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and medicine ; the fourtli resins, 
oils, and gums. Then follow three great classes to 
include metals, machines, and engines ; four more 
for instruments and tools of various kinds ; and 
two for cutlery and edge-tools. Without specifying 
each individually, it will suffice to say that two 
classes are occupied with works in the precious 
metals and jewellery ; two with glass and china ; 
two with building and engineering materials and 
appliances ; two with arms, aininunition, and 
explosives ; one lor naval equipments and appli- 


ances ; and one for land vehicles of all kinds. The 
textile branches of industry make a large demand 
for classificaiion, in regard to raw materials, yams, 
thread, and piece-goods : three for cotton, three 
for flax and hemp, one for jute, three fox silk, 
three for wool ami worsted, and one for carpet- 
ing and rugs. Saddlery and harness require one 
class to themselves, so does made-up clothing, so 
do india-rubber and gutta-percha goods. Paper, 
printing, and bookbinding ; furniture and uphol- 
stery ; fijoil and ingredients for food ; fermented and 
distilled liquors ; aerated and mineralised beve- 
rages ; tobacco, snuff, and cigars ; agricultural and 
horticultural seeds ; caudles, matches, lamp-fuel, 
and laundry substances ; perfumery and toilet 
requisites ; games and toys of all kinds— claim 
eacli its own class. Lastly comes class fifty, a 
refuge for the destitute, comprising everything 
‘ miscellaneous,’ everything for w'hich room cannot 
well be fouiul in any of the other classes. The 
rcigistrai- has sometimes a little difficulty in decid- 
ing to which class a particular trade-mark properly 
belongs. 

As one of the consequences of the new Act of 
Parliament, a Trade-mark Journal has been estab- 
lished by the Commissioners ; and this is our 
picture-book. It appears once, twice, or thrice a 
week, according to the recpiirements of the subject, 
and (at the time we are now writing) has reached 
about its seventieth number, and contains some- 
thing like four thousand pictures or representa- 
tions of trade-marks. To what extent the collec- 
tion will increase by-and-by, no one can form even 
a guess. The illustrations relate to the trade-marks 
applied for under the new Act; and the Journal 
also gives the name and calling of each applicant, 
a description of the goods, ami a statement of the 
length of time during which the mark has been 
used. The Journal thus affords all persons inter- 
ested in trade-marks autlioritativc information as 
to the nature of the marks used in tlie resjjective 
trades. A wood-cut block or an electrotype must 
be forwarded to tJie office, representing the parti- 
cular trade-mark applied for, if it is to appear in 
the Journal ; and each quarto page is made up by 
jirinting from several such bloi^s or casts. Even if 
the mark consists only of names and words, still 
a block or plate must be sent representing it. 

The Master, AVardeu, Searchers, and Assistants 
of the Cutlers’ Company at Sheffield possess, in 
virtue of ancient charters, very special privileges, 
which the new registrar of trade-marks is not 
allowed to contravene. He works in harmony 
with the Company ; and every trade-mark recog- 
nised by the latter may claim of right admission 
into the register. Tc facilitate the granting of 
trade-marks for cotton goods, an office has been 
cstublisbed at Manchester for the exhibition of all 
marks, devices, headings, labels, tickets, letters, 
&c. used in the cotton trade, and locally designated 
‘cotton-marks;’ and a committee of experienced 
Manchester men decide which ain^ig these symbols 
or liieroglypliics deserve to be rcigarded as trade- 
marks for registration. 

Who can count the varieties of fanciful devices 
that make their appearance in our picture-book ? 
Analogy between the device and the goods is some- 
times attended to ; but more frequently it is thrown 
overboard altogetlier. Do we require portraits of 
individuals, celebrated or otherwise? Here is a 
sarsaparilla man, here one renowned for cod-liyer 
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oil, and anon a hero of Bewing-machines ; Sir 
Walter Baleigh is brought into requisition by a 
tobacco manufacturer ; while a cigar-maker, taking 
advantage of the recent excitement connected with 
a famous picture, adopts a wood-cut copy of Galna- 
, borough’s ‘Duchess of Devonshire.' Or are we 
likely to be smitten with views and landscapes ? 
We can choose between the Egyptian p3rramid8 
lighted up with an orient sun ; a view of Keswick 
(near which most of our black-lead for pencils is 
obtained) ; a view of a paper manufactory. In 
some sense apposite are a baby in a cradle, for 
needle-making ; a broken willow-pattern plate, for 
a newly warranted cement ; the Colossus of Rhodes 
[roads], for railway signals ; Cupid sharpening his 
arrows, for emery-grinding wheels ; a smart man 
measuring round a smart forehead, for hat-inaking ; 
the sun eclipsing nearly everything, for the eclipse 
sauce ; a dog’s head, for fibrine dog-cake ; four 
nigger plantation minstrels, for cigars ; and ‘ No 
place like home ’ as a trade-mark motto for fenders 
and fire-irons. 

To account for others, the fancy must make vridc 
excursions indeed. A maker of edge-tools adopts 
stars and crowns, a monkey eating an apple, an 
elephant’s head,, oxen and lions with initials on 
their flanks, a negro’s head, a cassowary, a boot, a 
sledge ; and the head of an Aztec accompanied by 
the inscription : ‘ Look for this stamp on oacjfi 
tool, if you want a genuine article made from 
electro-boragic cast-steel.’ A locomotive docs not 
seem specially suitable as a traclc-mark for silk 
goods ; nor a rearing and roaring white lion for 
Portland cement; nor a feudal castle for good 
hosiery ; nor a crowing cock for (irtiMcial manure; 
nor a helmsman at the wdieel for aerated waters ; 
nor a tearing ranting buffalo for floor-cloth. 

POPPET’S PRAxNKS. 

Poppet, the subject of the following sketch, was 
a little brown monkey, w’lio was for several years 
a member of our family. She had no hair on her 
face or the palms of her hands — T say ha7uh, as 
they were beautifully formed, with long filbert 
nails, very pretty although black, except the 
thumb, w’hich certainly was not aristocratic, being 
as bro^ as long. Her feet were like her hands, 
but longer, and she could use them with equal 
facility. Her eyes were really beautiful, of a clear 
golden brown ; the nose certainly rather flattened ; 
and the mouth large, but displaying a set of 
beautiful little pearly teeth that many a belle 
might have envied. Altogether Poppet wiis a very 
pretty little thing; and when arrayed in a little 
tartan dress with white tucker, her hair brushed 
neatly, and an amiable expression on her face, 
looked veiy winsome and coaxing; but that ex- 
pression could vanish with the swiftness of light- 
ning, and one tjfcj * reverse of prepossessing take 
its place. 

How we lived for the first three months after 
her arrival, when she roamed the house at her own 
sweet will, has been a source of wonder ever since ; 
certainly it was iu much discomfort ; W'hen work- 
ing! sitting with our scissors and thread in our 
pockets, for if they were placed on the table, in an 
instant they were carried to' the top of the window : 


cornice, Poppet’s favourite retreat. Sometimes, if 
coaxed by an apple, she would drop them ; at other 
times no blandishments would prevail, and she 
would sit drawing her sharp little teeth over the 
thread, cutting through every row. If she captured 
a paper of pins or needles, she delighted to climb 
to the top of a tall plum-tree, where, free from 
molestation and deaf to entreaties, she amused her- 
self by dropping them one hf one.’ One day my 
mother entered the bath-room just in time to see 
Poppet dart out of the window to a large tree, which 
unfortunately grew close by, with a quart bottle 
of magnesia in her hand, which she proceeded to 
shower down, much amused at the miniature snow- 
storm, and not leaving a grain in the bottle. The 
meals at that time were most uncomfortable. 
When there were eggs for breakfast, we had to 
pocket or hide those not in immediate use, or 
Poppet would snatch them up and be out .of reach 
in a moment. As a general rule, when food is 
fairly in the mouth, it may be considered safe ; 
but I have often seen Poppet perch on some 
one’s shoulder, open the mouth by a sudden jerk 
of one hand on the nose, and another on the 
chin; then the little brown hand would dive in, 
and the contents be transferred to her pouches; 
all being clone with such extreme ra]»i(lity that 
strangers used to think it little short of magic. 

It was always a terrible business to get Poppet to 
bed, having to coax her down by placing an apple 
or piece of cake on the table, and then try to seize 
her when slie approached the decoy ; but her move- 
ments were so rapid tliat this had often to be 
repeated several times. At last patience failed, and 
it was resolved she should be put to bed at six 
I o’clock, when sJio had her last meal, being quite sure 
of her then, as she always had a ‘goodie,* which 
.she was allowed to lake herself from a bottle of 
mixed fruit-drops, kej)t I'or her especial delectation. 
Poppet evidently regartled the production of this 
bottle as the event of the day, but never learnt by 
experience that the bottle neck was too narrow to 
draw back her hand when quite full, and that it 
could only be done if one or two goodies were 
seized. Each night .she would sit with her lijtle 
brown face puckered up into an expression of in- 
tcn.se anxiety as she clutchcid as large a liaudful 
as pos.sible. After trying inelfectually, she would 
draw out two with ,a sudden dash, and endeavour 
to get her hand in again before the stopper was 
put on ; and her movements were so quick that 
.she often .succeeded ! 

Everything she stole was transferred to her 
pouches. Anything .soft, as maahed potato or rice 
pudding, slie woukl ea.gerly cram there, until her 
cheeks were quite distended, when she had a 
mo.st comical appearance, her face being far 
broader than long. When anything small was 
lost, the first places examined were Poppet’s 
pouches. I remember once when she had been 
found in my father’s dressing-room, they con- 
tained a most wonderful collection, consisting 
of two pair of gold studs, half-a-dozen buttons, a 
clock- hand much twisted, several large needles 
and pins, a piece of toffy, and a small piece of 
carrot. Verily, as we used to think, those same 
pouches must have been lined with leather. 
Poppet had a great objection to a cuckoo clock 
we had, and her first performance was to open the 
little door at the side, thrust in her arm, drag out 
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the poor cackoo and bite off its head ; and it was 
a frequent exploit (having broken the glass by 
dragging the dock several times oif the mantel- 
piece on to the floor) to twist np the hands like 
cork-screws, giving the poor clock the most de- 
mented expression. Of course it didn’t go well. 
Who could expect it, after such repeated shocks to 
its constitution ! 

Poppet’s bedroom was in a little cupboard under 
a washstand; the hot- water pipe passed through it 
and made a kind of curve. On this a cushion was 
placed; and her ladyship being clothed in a garment 
soft and warm, was popped in, shut up with ex- 
treme rapidity, and came out in the morning, as 
nurse used to say, ‘as warm as a little toast.' AVhen 
we first got her, everybody said we should not 
keep her over the first winter ; but we took such 
good care of her that she lived over several winters. 
Some of the family, I may observe, did 8ecretl3r wish 
she were, not so tenacious of life, or the winters 
more severe. AVords would fail to mention the 
mischief she wrought ; the vases and crockery she | 
smashed ; the treasured articles (still retaining 
marks of her teeth) she spoiled during her life ol 
three years with us. She seemed to liave the 
power of elongating her limbs or throwing out an 
extra one in the most mysterious way. If, for 
instance, you left her chained to the fender and 
returned in about a minute, you were certain 
to find Poppet playing with something from the 
far end of the room. I 

She was so immensely strong she frequently 
dragged a heavy iron fender across the room and 
into the passage ; and so cunning, that no knot, 
however complicated, could hold her long. Those 
cunning little fingers could have unravelled the 
Gordian knot itself If she found she was watched, 
she dropped her hands so as to cover what she was 
doing, and assumed a vacant expression. She, how- 
ever, never could repress a scream of triumph as 
she broke loose. Then she would dash round, 
knocking over vases and inkpots, am I tipping over 
glasses generally full of something tliat would 
stain; doing as much mischief in five minutes 
as the most terrible child could in a day. Tlmii 
ensued a chase, greatly eiijoj'ed on one side, though 
not on the other ; Poppet springing from picture to 
picture, making the cords creak with the .sudden 
jerk, her chain rapping on the ghiss of bookcases 
and mirrors as she flew along their tops ; at last 
taking refuge on the cornice^ leaving every one 
panting and exhausted from the cliase and fright. 
She was a great source of terror to nervous visitors, 
nor was this always unfounded, as on one occasion, 
when a lady was leaving the house congratulating 
herself that the visit was safely over, Poppet sud- 
denly made her appearance, and nearly dragged the 
bonnet from her head. Another time, when my 
mother entered the drawing-room she found a 
friend lifting the cloth, and looking under the table. 
She explained her peculiar action by saying she 
was afraid that dreadful monkey might be there. 

I once had a friend Miss G., staying at the house 
who took a great dislike to Poppet, and was always 
making disparaging remarks anent her little lady- 
ship. She was always very quick in perceiving 
who liked her and who didn’t ; so this disapproval 
she returned with interest. She would creep along 
the floor dragging the fender until she could get 
hold of Miss G.’s foot, when she would scold at 
her in the angriest manner, her eyes glowing with 


indignation ; and when loose, try to get at her 
with great fierceness. 

On one occasion Poppet chased Miss G. np-stairs 
into her room, and then perched herself on a large 
wardrobe close to the door, evidently waiting for 
her to come out. Hearing my screams of laughter 
— for Poppet’s anger and the lady’s fright were most 
comical-— she opened the door an inch or two and 
was beginning : ‘ Has that little wretch gone ? I 
wonder you can keep such an abominable little 

brute in' when she caught sight of Poppet's 

wicked grinning little face, just going to launch her- 
self at the open door, which was closed with a hasty 
slam; nor would she venture out until after repeated 
assurances that Poppet was safe in her cage, for we 
had at last really been obliged to get her one, and 
a very strong one too. When she was first put 
into it every bar was shaken with all her force ; 
and not until by frequent trials did she become 
convinced that they were beyond her strength. 

One of my sisters constituted herself Poppet’s 
dressmaker. She wore brown holland dresses, oound 
with scarlet in summer, and plaid or dark-warm 
cloth in winter. One day, however, Maggie's 
enthusiasm always to have Poppet w'ell dressed 
received a sudden check. She had just completed a 
new tartan, when turning away for a moment, she 
perceived a strong smell of burning ; and found 
Poppet had ungratefully consigned the pretty new 
dress to the flames. Another time, when we were 
removing to a different part of the country, Poppet 
was so upset by the noise and confusion, that in 
sheer wantonness she laid a pair of boots in the 
blazing grate ; fortunately they w’ere rescued before 
they were much injured. 

We shall never forget the consternation tliat 
prevailed when the well-known cry, ‘Poppet's 
loose ! ' echoed through the house. Every one flew 
to their bedroom to close the window, as, the 
house being covered Avith ivy and surrounded by 
trees, the monkey could make exit by any that 
happened to be open. 

Erequenlly she did mischievous things in the 
most ingenious way. One day, finding a hair 
frisotte on the stairs, my mother took it to her 
room ; her sudden entrance startled Poppet, who 
bolted out of the window into a cherry-tree, 
knocking over and breaking a large mirror, also 
leaving three bottles that were on the mantel- 
piece pouring their several contents of oil, glyce- 
rine, and Eau de Cologne on to the carpet. Although 
Poppet Kscreamcil loudly Avlieu angry or excited, 
.she bore pain wonderfully, and never cried out. 
Once when she was being chased for stealing some 
cough-drops, one of her lingers was put out of joint 
in the scrimmage. I rolled her up in a shawl and 
took her to the doctor. He must have put her to 
consulerable pain in putting it in ; but except by 
frowning very ominously, the creature made no 
sign. As soon, however, as 1 got outside the door, 
slio turned round and nearly made her teeth meet 
in my thumb, evidently thinking,* ‘There ! That’s 
to pay you out for the pain you'have made mo 
suffer.’ And once when, with her on my knee, I was 
using a pair of very sharp scissors, she inserted her 
finger between the blades, which nearly divided it ; 
however, she never cried out, but actually bit at 
the wound till it bled terribly. She once startled 
us by making her appearance in the drawing-room 
with face, hands, and feet dyed a brilliant pur].fle. 
We found she had upset a bottle of violet ink in j 
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one of the bedrooms^ and had then paddled about 
on the white quilt and toilet-cover. The ink being 
'permanent/ caused the occupant of that room to 
regard the little brown offender with righteous 
indignation for some time. | 

Poppet was extremely conceited, and fond ' of I 
^shewing off.* The children of the village school 
used regularly to stop before the house to see | 
the monkey, when she would dance up and down 
the boughs of the trees overhanging the lane, 
making an occasional wicked dash at the nearest 
little one, when the circle would break wuth 
a scamper and scream. She was very Jealous of 
any child that came to the house, and once when a 
baby was the object of general admiration, man- 
aged to pinch its cheek. All the animals seemed 
to like her : the cat W’as her special friend ; but 
when Pussy had four kittens. Poppet would turn 
the poor mother out of her bed, and nurse the I 
babies herself ; and very nicely she did it, sitting up I 
holding them properly, giving a funny little giggle 
when the little furry things tickled her. I am 
sorry to say she was not always so gentle, as she 
was met dragging a kitten down-stairs hj’ the tip of 
its tail, thumping it^ little head on every step. The 
old mother came regularly to say good-morning to 
Poppet, making that caressing tone in which a cat 
speaks to its kittens. Poppet usually returned the 
attention by dragging open Pussy's mouth to see 
what she had had for breakfast. When she had 
finished her own morning meal, she would sit in 
the saucer and rock it up and down; or placing 
the saucer on her head, look like a little heathen 
Chinee. 

At last Poppet got to be too expensive a luxury. 
In one week she broke an unusual number of 
valuable things. She began tlic campaign by 
dragging the breaktast-room clock and twu large 
old china bowls off the chimney-piece ; of cour.se 
the china was smashed to atoms, and the clock 
so injured, that ever since its voice lias been 
most painfully cracked. The next exploit was 
to send a large globe spinning down from a 
high bookcase, thereby breaking the stand to frag- 
ments. Then in a dance along the liall, she 
sprang on to one tip of a pair of imincnse horns, 
bringing them down, and causing them to snap 
on each side of the mounting. 

Every one’s patience was now exhausted, and 
'Poppet must be got rid of!’ was the universal 
cry. A visit was paid to a celebrated menagerie 

then in the town ; but the monkeys’ quarter.^ 

were found so cold and dirty, and their littl*:: 

faces looked so sad and anxious compared to 

Poppet’s contented well-fed look, that we decided 
it was impossible to send her there. It was useless 
to offer her to our friends ; her fame had blown 
far and wide, and how we could keep 'such a 
tiresome mischievous creature’ was the wonder 
of all who knew us. At last it was decided 
it would be more iiiercil’ul to poison her than to 
give her wdiere /he would be ill-used or ill-fed. 
it was a cruel i^solve, but what wore we to do i 
The mor had consisted in our ever trying to 
doirie-^ticate sach an untamable creature. Poppet 
must die, and in as simple a way as possible. 
Prussic acid being said to be instantaneous, was to 
be the agent of destruction; and as I was sup- 
posed to have the moat nerve in the family, not- 
vritlistandiim my objections it -was uiianiiiion.sly 
resplved i -should admiiiLiter it. The poison re- 


mained under lock and key for some time ; at last, 
worked up by several dreadful breakages, I gave it 
in some grapes, and retired from the room feeling 
like a murderer, leaving poor Poppet extended 
insensible on the rug. In about half an hour I 
returned, expecting to find her quite dead; but 
no ; there she was, sitting on the fender, scratching 
her legs, and looking only a little languid. The 
revulsion of feeling was so great, and 'her invalid 
airs so comical and coaxing, that we felt rather 
ashamed of having attempted the life of so 
winning a creature. I may observe, however, that 
that feeling died away as she recovered and the 
old amount of mischief went on ; and all looked 
very blue when some one read ‘that monkeys 
frequently lived to be a hundred years old ;’ there 
seemed nothing for it but that Poppet should ^ 
as a family heirloom to the only sou. Then it 
began to bo whispered I might try another dose, 
hut I steadily refused ; till at the end of one hot 
summer afiernooii which 1 had spent in my room, 
1 went down-stairs, to find my mother looking 
very white, and hear her say : ‘ If I had known 
you were in the house I wo uhl n’t Lave done it;’ 
and to find that poor Pf>p])et had been very effec- 
tually ^ done for’ at last ; that for the first time in 
her little tricksy roguish life she was really quiet. 
She was buried in the garden, and a lieadi>tone 
with a suitable iiisciij>tion erected to her memory. 

Now that the anguish for the loss of old friends 
(ill glass and china) has been blunted by time, 
as we .sit round the lire ' between the lights,’ the 
recital of T’opj)et’s jiraiiks is listened to with rapt 
attention by Llie children ; and 1 often think, "with 
Frank Ihicklaiid, that many a more valuable 
friend may be Jess misled and le.sa sincerely 
mourned than a pet monkey. 

MY 13 A 13 Y. 

They made a little crown in heavea 
When slit* was born — 

Only llie breath of ansels on it ; 

Keitlier flower nor leaf upon it; 

Never a single thorn. 

?!o\sly it grew in form and beauty 
As the days on — 

Tiriecd her eyes with love-Jight’.s dawnhi? ; 

liul>y lij)s to love-w'ords forming ; 

Lisping future song. 

Brighter still the crown was budding 
As the year grew old ; 

And my simple heart beguiling, 

Angels shewed it to me smiling : 

»So the days grew cold. 

‘ Look ! 0 mother ! look upon it ! ’ 

(13a!)y lay ardeep) ; 

‘In the heavens’ sunny bowers 

Twine we everlasting flowers ; 

Think upon it in the hours 
Win n you will w'cep I * 

‘ Look ! 0 mother ! fair wc Ve made it 
For an angel’s head !’ 

There was something strange and wild 

Struck my heart — the angels smiled : 

1 turned to look upon my child— 

And she w'as dead. 

F. JloOHAT. 
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CIIAJiLES KINGSLEY AT HOME. 
At.l who had the pleasure’ of knowiiii^ the Rev. 
Gharles Kiii^'sley, author of Hypatia, tVcaUnml 
Ho, and Alton Loch:, will acknowledge that how- 
ever great he was as a parish ch^rgynian, poet, 
novelist, naturalist, sp(jrtsuian, he was grcatiir still 
at home. And how was this greatness shewn ? I)y 
his self-denying elforts to give joy to his wife and 
children, and chivalrously to take away from them 
whatever w’as paint iil. No man ever cxcellc«l him 
ill the quality of heing ‘thoroughly domesticated.^ 
In actual life we fear this is a rare attainment, for 
it is nothing less than the llower that indicates ]>er- 
fectly developed manhood or womanhood. This 
flower beautitied dnd sw’cetened Canon Kingsley’s 
life. He was a hero to those who Iiad greater ojipor- 
tunities of knowing him than liavij most valets. 
Whatever iinhcroic cynics may say of the disen- 
chanting pow’cr of intimacy, there was an exception 
in his case. How much such an example should 
teach us all ! Not one in ten thousand can hoi)c 
to become the many-sided man Kingsley was, but 
none of us need de-ijiair of making that little 
corner of the world called ‘home* brighter and 
happier, as he made Eversley Rectory. We can all 
make our homes sweet if, when company-clothes 
are dolled, we clothe the most ordinary and com- 
monplace duties of home-life with good temper 
and cheerfulness. 

Because the Rectory-house was on low ground, 
the rector of Everslcy, who considered violation of 
the divine laws of health a sort of acted blas- 
phemy, built his children an outdoor iiur.scry on 
the ‘ Mount,* where they kept books, toys, and tea- 
things, spending long happy days on the highest 
and loveliest point of moorland in the glebe ; 
and there ho would join them when his parish 
work was done, bringing them some fresh treasure 
picked up in his walk, a choice wild -flower or feni 
or rare beetle, sometimes a lizard or a field-mouse ; 
ever waking up their sense of wonder, calling out 
their powers of observation, and teaching them 
lessons out of God’s great green book, without their 
hwmng they were learning. Out-of-doors and 


indoors, the Sundays were the hax)piest days of 
the week to the children, though to their father 
the hardest. When his day’.s work was done, there 
was always the Sunday walk, in which each, bird 
and plant and brook was x>ointed out to the 
children, as xucacliing sermons to Eyes, such 
as were not even dreamt of by people of the No- 
eyes species. Indoors the Sunday picture-books 
were brought out, and each child chose its subject 
for the tather to draw, cither some Bible story, or 
bird or beast or dower. In all ways he fostered in 
his children a love of animals. They were taught 
to handle without disgust toads, frogs, beetles, as 
Works from the hand of a living God. His guests 
were surprised one morning at breakfast when 
his little girl ran up to the open window of the 
dining-room holding a long repulsive-looking worm 
in her hand: ‘0 daddy, look at this delvjhtfid 
worm ! ’ 

Kingsley had a liorror of corporal punishment^ 
not merely because it tends to produce antagonism 
between i)arent and child, but because he con- 
sidered more than half the- lying of children to be 
tlui result of fear of punislimcnt. ‘ Do not train a 
child,’ he said, ‘ as men train a horse, by letting 
anger and punishment be the first announcement 
of his having sinned. If you do, you induce two 
bad habits : first, the boy regards his parent with 
a kind of blind dread, as a being who may ’bo 
offended by actions which to him are innocent, and 
Avhusc wrath he expects to fall upon him at any 
moment in his most pure and unselfish happiness. 
Next, and worst still, the hoy learns not to fear 
sin, hut the punishment of it, and thus he learns 
to lie.* He was careful too not to confuse his 
children hy a multiplicity of small rules. ‘ It is 
diflicult enough to keep the Tefi Commandments,® 
he would say, ‘without making an eleventh in 
every direction.* He had no ‘moods’ with his 
family, for he cultivated, by strict self-discipline in 
the midst of worries and pressing business, a disen- 
gaged temper, that always enabled him to enter 
into other people*s interests, and especially into 
children*8 playfulness. ‘ I wonder,’ he would say, 
‘ if there is so much laughing in any other home^in 
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England as in ours.' He became a light-hearted 
boy in the presence of his children, or when exerting 
hiinself to cheer np his aged mother who lived 
with him. When nursery griefs and broken toys 
were taken to his study, he was never too busy to 
mend the toy and dry the tears. He held with Jean 
Paul Eiohter, that children have their * days and 
hours of rain/ which parents should not take much 
notice of, either for anxiety or sermons, but should 
lightly pass over, except when they arc symptoms 
of coming illness. And his knowledge of physi- 
ology enabled him to detect such symptoms. He 
recognised the fact, that weariness at lessons and 
sudden fits of obstinacy are not hastily to be 
treated as moral delinquencies, springing as they 
so often do from physical causes, which are best 
counteracted ^by cessation from w'ork and change 
of scene. 

How blessed is the son who can speak of his 
father as Charles Kingsley’s eldest son does. 

^ Perfect love casteth out fear/' was the motto/ 
he says, * on whicli my father based his theory of 
bringing up children. From this and from the 
interest he took in their pursuits, their pleasures, 
trials, and even the petty details of their everyday 
life, there sprang up a friendship between father 
and children, that increased in intensity and depth 
with years. To speak for myself, he w’as the best 
friend — the only true friend I ever had. At once 
he was the most fatherly and the most unfatherly 
of fathers — fatherly in that be was our intimate 
friend and our sell-constituted adviser ; unfatherly 
in that our feeling for him lacked that fear and 
restraint that make boys call their father “the 
governor.” Ours was the only household I ever 
saw in w'hicli there was no lavouritism. It seemed 
as if in each of our difTerent characters be took an 
equal pride, while be fully recognised their dift’ereiit 
traits of good or evil ; for instead gf having one 
code of social, moral, and physical laws laid down 
for one and all of ns, each child became a separate 
study for him ; and its little “ diseases an moral,” 
as he called them, were treated dilTerently accord- 
ing to each dillerent temperament. . . . Perhaps the 
brightest picture of the past that 1 look back to 
now is the drawing-room at Eversley in the even- 
ings, when we were all at home and by ourselves. 
There he sat, with one hand in mother’s, forgetting 
bis own huril work in leading our fun and frolic, 
with a kindly smile on liis lips, and a loving light 
in that bright gray eye, that made iis feel that, in 
the broadest sense of the word, he was our fathem* 

Of ibis son, when he was an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, his father (then Professor of History) 
writes : ‘ Ah ! what a blessing to be able to help 
him at last by teaching him something onc’s-sell.’ 
And to a learned ‘F.G.S.’ he says very seriously: 
‘My eldest son is just going off to try his manhood 
in Colorado, United States. You will understand, 
therefore, that it is somewhat important to mo just 
now whether the world be ruled by a just and 
wise God or It is also important to me 

with regard to my own boy’s future, whether what 
is said to have happened to-morrow (Good Friday) 
he true or false.’ In this way Kingsley educated 
his heart and became truly wise. For no matter 
how extensive may be our stock of information, we 
cannot be called wise unless heart become to head 
a Helpmate. 

And how well he used his matrimony — a state 
that should be to ail the means of highest cul- 


ture, or ‘grace.’ Sympathising with a husband’s 
anxiety, he once WTote to a friend : ‘ I believe one 
never understands the blessed mystery of marriage 
till one has nursed a sick wife, nor understands 
either what treasures women are.’ He believed in 
the eternity of maniage. ‘So well and really 
married on earth’ did he think himself, that in one 
of his letters he writes : ‘ If I do not love my wife 
body and soul as well there as I do here, then 
there is neither resurrection of my body nor of my 
soul, hut of some other, and 1 shall not he L’ And 
again in another letter: ‘If immortality is to 
include in my case identity of person, I shall feel 
to her for ever what I feel now. That feeling may 
be developed in ways which I do not expect ; it 
may have provided for it forms of expression very 
different from any which are among the holiest 
sacraments of life. . . . Will not one of the proper- 
ties of the spiritual body be, that it will be able to 
express that which the natural body only tries to 
exf^ress ? ’ 

Kingsley and his fufnre wife met for the first 
time when he was only twenty years of age in 
Oxfordshire, where he was spending his college 
vacation. ‘That was my real wedding-day/ he 
used always to say. The Cambridge undergraduate 
was at the time going through the crisis in a young 
man’s life that may be call(*d without irreverence 
‘moral measles.’ He was then full of religious 
doubts ; and his face, with its unsatisfied hungering 
look, bore witness to the state of his mind. He 
told her his doubts, and she told him her faith ; 
and the positive, being stronger than the negative, 
80 prevailed that he was no longer laithle.^ but 
believing. Hitherto liis peculiar character had not 
been understood, and Lis heart had been half 
asleep. It woke up now, and never slept again. 
For the first time he could sp^ak with perfect 
freedom, and be met with answering sympathy. 
And gratlually, as the new friendship deepened 
into intimacy, every doubt, every thought, every 
failing, every sin was laid bare. . Counsel was 
asked and given ; and us new hopes dawned, the 
look of hard defiance gave way to a wonderful 
humility and tenderness, which were his charac- 
teristics, with those who understood him, to his 
dying day. ‘ My memory often runs back/ writes 
an early friend of his, ‘ to the days when I used 
to meet dear Kingsley in his little curate rooms ; 
when he told me of his attachment to one whom 
he feared he should never be able to marry.* But 
things turning out brighter than he expected, the 
same friend records how, calling at his cottage one 
morning, ‘1 found him almost beside himself, 
stamping his things into a portmanteau. “What is 
the matter, dear Kingsley r’ — “I am engaged. I 
am going to see her now — to-day.” ’ 

His chivalrous idea of wedlock was only natural, 
for he always attributed to Mrs Kingsley’s sym- 
pathy and influence his success, saying that never 
but for her would he have become a writer. 
Writing to a friend on the subject of marriage, 
he says that it is his duty to hold the highest 
and most spiritual views, ‘ for God has shewed me 
these things in an eventful and blissful marriage 
history, and woe to me if I preach them not.’ 

Writing to his wife from the sea-side, where 
he had gone in search of health, he says: 

‘ This place is perfect ; but it seems a dream and 
imperfect without you. Kiss the darling ducks of 
diildrea for me. How 1 long after them and their j 
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prattle. I delight in all the little ones in the 
street, for their sake, and continually I start and 
fancy I hear their voices outside. You do not 
know how I love them ; nor did I hardly till I 
came here. Absence quickens love into conscious- 
ness.* — ‘Blessed be God for the rest, though I 
never before felt the loneliness of being without 
the beloved being whoso every look, and word, 
and motion are the key-notes of ray life. People 
talk of love ending at the altar. . . . Fools ! 1 lay 
at the window all morning, thinking of nothing 
but home ; bow I long for it I ’ — ‘ Tell Rose and 
Maurice that I have got two pair of bucks* horns— 
one for each of them, huge old fellows, almost as 
big as baby.* 

Writing from France to ‘ my dear little man,* as 
he calls his youngest son (for whom he wrote the 
TVater Babies), he says : ‘ There is a little Egyptian 
vulture here in the inn ; ask mother to sliew you 
his picturp in the beginning of the Bird book.* 
When smarting from severe attacks on his histori- 
cal teaching at Cambridge, lie could write to his 
wife : ‘ I have been very unhappy about your 
unhappiness about mo, and cannot bear to think of 
your having a pang on my account.* From America 
he writes: ‘My digestion is perfect, and I am 
in high spirits. But I am home-sick at times, and 
would give a finger to be one hour with yon and 
G. and M.’ 

From such things, which, though they may 
appear little, arc really the great things of life, or 
at least its heart's ease, Canon Kingsley got power 
to do and to suller. 

Coming out from service in Westminster Abbey, 
he caught a cold ; but he made light of it, for he 
could think of nothing but the joy of returning 
with his wife to Eversley for Christmas and the 
quiet winter’s work. No sooner bad they returned 
home than Mrs Kingsley bee^inie seriously ill. 
On being told that her life w^as in the greatest 
danger, Kingsley said : ‘ My own death-warrant 
was signed with those words.* His ministrations 
in his wife’s sick-room shewed the intensity of his 
faith, as he strengthened the weak, encouraged the 
fearful speaking of an eternal reunion, of the inde- 
structibility of that married love, which if genuine 
on earth, could only, he though^ be severed for a 
brief moment. 

At this timp Kingsley was himself ill, and on the 
28th December he hail to take to his bed, for 
symptoms of pneumonia came on rapidly. The 
weather was bitter, and ho had been warned that 
his recovery depended on the same temperature 
being kept up in his bedroom and on his never 
leaving it ; but one day he indiscreetly leaped 
out of bed, came into his wife’s room for a lew 
moments, and taking her hand in his, he said: 

‘ This IS heaven ; don’t speak ; ’ but after a short 
silence, a severe ht of coughing came on, he could 
say nothing more, and they never met again. For 
a few days the sick husband and wife wrote to 
each other in pencil, but it then became ‘too 
painful, too tantalising,’ and the letters ceased. 
A few days after this, the preacher, poet, novelist, 
naturalist died, January 23, 1675, and was uni- 
versally lamented, for England had lost one of her 
most estimable men — ^not great, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for Kingsley could lay no 
claim to be a profound thinker. His philanthropy 
confused his perceptions, as when in his writings 
he denounced large towns and mill-owners, and 


mposed to restore the population to the land» 
puch ‘ socialism * as this would throw us back' inta 
ignorance and poverty, instead of solving the diffi- 
cult modern problem of rich and poor. Kingsley 
was CTeat only as regards the feelings. TheM he 
may be said to have made his mark. 

How many of Charles Kingsley’s works will 
last ? Some (with whom he himself would prob-' 
ably have agreed) think that Hypatia and a few 
songs, such as the Sands of Dee and Three 
Fishers, are his only contributions to English 
literature likely to endure. It may be that he had 
too many irons in the fire for any of them to 
become white-hot. We prefer to think of him as 
a minister of the Gospel, who not only preached 
piety but shewed it at home, by being a dutiful 
son, a wise lather, and a husband whose love 
during thirty-six years ‘never stooped from its 
lofty level to a hasty word, an impatient gesture;, 
or a selfish act, in sickness or in health, in sun- 
shine or in storm, by day or by night.* 

‘He was a true anil perfect knight,* is our 
verdict, on rising from tlie perusal of his bio- 
graphy. It is surely a great encouragement to 
think that all who cultivate their hearts may, 
without his genius, hope to imitate the home- 
virtues of one who, however great in other respects, 
was, in our opinion, greater at home. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXXVI.— WAGES. 

After the bride and bridegroom were gone, 
occurred the first slip in my behaviour. The rest 
of the company had returned to the house, and I 
suppose I must have stood in the road— gazing in 
the direction the carriage hail taken, the sound of 
the distant bells floating faintly towards me in the 
summer air — so long as to be unconscious of the 
lajise of time, when gently and lightly a hand was 
laid upon mine, and it was drawn under Robert 
Wentworth’s arm. 

‘ You are wanted up there, Mary,* he said cheer- 
fully. ‘ Mrs Tipper does not, I think, find herself 
quite equal to Mrs Dallas and Mrs Trafford; to 
say nothing of two discontented bride’s-maids, tmd 
a father who came here under protest, and was 
only allowed to perform half the duty he came to 
peaform. You took that out of his hands, you 
know; the giving away was virlnally yours.* Going 
on to talk amusingly of the incongruous mateiialB 
wliich went to make up the wedding-party, and 
so giving me lime to recover my self-command. 
It was very soon put to the teat. There was, to 
begin with, some pretty banter from Mrs Chichester 
to parry, when we reached the green terrace, 
where the guests were sitting, to enjoy the air and 
lovely view, and from which I bu^denly remem- 
bered they could see the part of tlie road where I 
had been standing. 

‘ Wc began to fear you must bo ill, Miss Haddon, 
seeing you stand so long motionless in the road. 
It was quite a relief to see you move at last when 
Mr Wentworth |oined you— it really was ! ’ 

Probably Robert Wentworth considered that this 
kind of tldng was what 1 required, for he left me 
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to it, and devoted himself to the not very easy 
task of trying to reconcile the two pretty bride*B- 
jnaids ; gravely listening to their assurances that 
the whole affair had been shockingly mismanaged 
from first to last! I soon had enough to do to 
reply to the patter of questions with which I was 
assailed from Marian and Mrs Chichester. 

Where in the world had I been hiding myself 
all these months 7 Had 1 really come into a large 
fortune, and turned Mr Dallas off, as people said ; 
or was it the other thing? As I did not know 
what *the other thing’ was, I could not answer for 
that ; but acknowledged to having been fortunate ; 
smiling to myself as I wondered what they would 
think of my idea of good fortune. Of course they 
would know what my real position was in time ; 
but for the present I was mischievous enough to 
let them imagine any improbable thing they 
pleased. But there was one thing which they 
must not be allowed to have any doubt about, and 
that was my regard for Philip and Lilian, and 
hearty concurrence in the nuirriage. 

‘I am so glad— 'SO very glad; because we can 
now speak very decidedly upon the point. People 
are so terribly uukiiid and censorious ; are they 
not, Miss Haddon 7 ’ 

* Some are, Mrs Chichester ; yet I think, on the 
whole, censorious people do a great deal less mis- 
chief than they are supposed to do. My experi- 
ence is happily small in such matters ; but I 
believe that censorious people are generally well 
known to be so, and tJicreforc they arc not capable 
of doing mucli harm.’ 

' Then it was 7iot true, Miss Iladdon ; I am so 
very pleased to be able to say so ! ’ 

‘ What was not true, Mrs Chichester V 
‘ Oh, I would rather not repeat, really.’ 

‘ Well, I only know Caroline says she ’s heard it 
said over and over again that you ran away in 
despair, because you found that Mr Dallas and 
Lilian were untrue to you,’ said Marian, less 
Bcnipulous about repeating than the other. 

‘ That is really too ridiculous ! ’ I ejaculated. — 

* But you will be able to tell your friend or friends 
that you did not see a love-lorn damsel to-day, 
Mrs Chichester ; ’ gazing at her with steady calm 
eyes. 

‘You certainly don’t look a bit love-lorft,’ 
candidly said Marian. 

‘O no,’ chimed in Mrs Chichester. ‘If you 
will pardon the jest, I might say you looked a 
great deal more as though you had found a lover, 
than lost one 1 ’ with a meaning glance in Robert 
Wentworth’s direction. 

‘Will you excuse my asking if you had that 
dress direct from Paris, Miss Iladdon ? ’ inquired 
Marian. 

‘Paris? No^'il came from Madame Michaux,’ 

1 replied, happily recollecting that Jane had men- 
tioned that name. 

‘ Oh, that is the same thin" ; isn’t it 7 She 
chafes enormously ; but one is quite sure of 
having just the right thu^ from lier. 1 suppose 
ygu have all your dresses from her now 7 ’ 

,‘No; not all,* I said, smiling at the remem- 
brance of my every-day attire. 

* They say brown is to be the new colour : the 


Duchess of Meek — Meek (What ’s her name, 

Caroline 7 those German names are so absurd) — is 
wearing nothing else but brown at Homburg.’ 

‘I liave been wearing brown some time,’ I 
replied, almost laughing outrigdit. 

‘ Some people always contrive to be in advance 
of the fashions,’ she said a little diaconcertedly. 
— ‘Arc tliey going away already, Caroline; just 
inquire if the carriage is there, will you 7—1 
sec you liave drab liveries, IVliss Haddon; ours 

is changed to claret ; the Marchioness of’ 

Breaking off to make a reply to a few words from 
the little bride’s-maids, who with tlieir father were 
taking themselves off from the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere. ‘ O 3^69 ; went off very nicely indeed ; 
did it not 7 I wanted them to have the breakfast 
at Fairview, or at anjTate to have two or three of 
the men-servants to wait. But the party is small 
certainly, and everything has been very well con- 
trived. No one is inclined to be very critical at 
such times. I hope yt)U will be able to come 
■ down to Fairview before you return to Cornwall ; 
any time which may suit you best. You need not 
write ; we are always prepared for visitors.’ 

Both sisters hurriedly explained that tlicir stay 
in town would be very sliort, and that there was 
not tile slight esL chance of their having a spare 
da}^ 

Then there was one other little trial of my 
nerves — the few words which had to ])e spoken to 
Mr and Mrs Dallas ; but pride came to my assist- 
ance, and I got through it pretty well, bearing 
their curious looks and gracious speeches with at 
anyrate apparent stoicism. Under other circum- 
staiictjs, 1 might have been sopicwhat amused by 
Mr Dallas’s riunark, that for his ])art he wished I 
had not thrown I’hilip over ; accompanied as it 
was by a coinprebensivc glance at ‘ my carriage * 
waiting in the road below. 

As soon iis they left, I felt at liberty to whisper 
a loving good-bye to dear old Mrs Tipper, with a 
promise to sec her and clear nji all mysteries on 
the morrow, and take my departure. In a matter- 
of-course way, Robert Wentworth walked with me 
down the path, talking in the old pleasant easy 
fashion until he had put me into tlie carriage. 
Tlien just as 1 was bending forward to say the 
one word ‘ Home,* he gave the order ‘ Greybrook 
Hall.’ 

‘Wait, John.’ 

Tlie man stood aside ; and I added to Robert 
Wentworth : ‘You know then 7’ 

‘Of course I know,’ he replied with a quiet 
smile. 

I shrank back. He made a gesture to the foot- 
man, gave me the orthodox bow, and I was driven 
away. 

Not a little agitated, I asked myself how much 
more did he know — all? If he recognised me 
that night in the wood, he did know not only 
what I had done, but what it had cost me to do 
it ! I was no heroine ; I have shewn myself os I 
was on Philip’s wedding-day ; but I had not won 
my peace without many a weary struggle for it. 
Once — ^three months after my departure from the 
cottage— -I had stolen down in the darkness of 
evening to watch the shadows on the blinds, and 
perhaps catch the sound of a voice still so terribly 
dear to me. I saw Philip and Lilian together, and 
recognised that they were lovers, and then I inew 
that the victory was not yet won. 
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An hour later some one stooped over me as I 
lay crouched in the woods. ‘Are you ill? What 
is the matter with you, good woman?* said the 
familiar voice of Robert Wentworth, as he laid his 
hand upon my shoulder. ‘ It is bad for you to be 
lying here this damp night.’ 

I shrank away, drawing the hood of my cloak 
more closely round my face, which I kept turned 
away. He stood still a few momenta, and then 
without another word passed on. 1 had hitherto 
always persuaded myself that he had not recog- 
nised me ; but now my cheeks grew uncomfort- 
ably hot with the suspicion that he did know 
me, and that the passing silently on was the very 
thing which a delicate consideration for me would 
prompt him to do. 1 was only surprised that it 
had not occurred to me before. T never had suc- 
ceeded in throwing dust into Robert Wentworth’s 
eyes when T had tried so to do. 1 knew now that 
it was to him Jane Osborne had alluded when she 
jested about a certain friend of hers who was so 
interested in all that concerneil me, and whom I 
was to know more about by-aud-by. T had some- 
times a little murmured in my heart at having to 
give up Robert Wentworth’s friendship with other 
things, knowing the worth of it, and he had been 
watching over me all the time! ITe had traced 
me at once ; but resjiecting niy desire to bo lost to 
them all for a time, lie had not obtruded himself 
upon mo, contenting himself with obtaining an 
introduction to June Osborne and making friends 
with her. 

That I had been watched over, had been shewn 
to me in more ways than one. I could almost 
smile now, holding the key, as I recollected many 
a little speech from Jane Osborne which seemed 
to breathe some stronger spirit than her own. 
Tenderly anxious about me, and inclined to pet 
me as she was, she would now and again spur me 
on to my work with a few words, which puzzled 
me extremely from her lips, but which I now 
could see she had been instigated to speak by one 
who knew me better than she did. Rut I had not 
much time for reflection ; the drive was only three 
miles, and the ground very quickly got over by a 
couple of spirited [horses. It seemed but a few 
moments after I had left Robert Wentworth in the 
yoad before I w^as at home. 

It is now time to explain wliut has doubtlessly 
Buggested itself to the reader, that 1 had been 
acting as superintendent of the Home for the last 
twelve months. Nancy had given me a hint that 
Mrs Gower had sent in her resignation of the 
office, having amassed a comfortable independence. 
My visit to town the day before I left the cottage 
had been for the purpose of seeing JMrs Osborne, 
the foundress of the Home, and I had the good 
fortune to find favour in her sight. She saw that 
it was a crisis in my life, and was inclined to be 
my friend had we two not needed each other. I 
went to stay with her a couide of days until Mrs 
Gower’s departure, and then was duly installed in 
the latter’s place. 

As I expected that Lilian would hope to trace me 
through Nancy, the latter was drafted into Jane 
Osborne’s establishment for a few weeks. Conse- 
quently, when Lilian made her appearance at the 
gates, she was informed that Nancy had gone to 
Bome lady whose address the portress for the nonce 
was not acquainted with. As I hoped she would, 
Lilian jumped to the conclusion that I was the 


lady alluded to, and was thus thrown off the scent 
as to my whereabouts. 

What shall I say — what ought I to say about 
my management of the Home ? I think as little 
as possible. But I will say that my success has 
been greater than I dared to hope for, although I 
have had a great deal to unlearn as well as learn. 
All sorts of objections were in the outset made to 
what were termed my innovations, and perhaps 
they were rather daring; but I was beginning to 
be able to reply to objectors by more cogent means 
than words. 

As to myself — could anything have been more 
delightfully refreshing to a wearied spirit than was 
the greeting whicli I received on entering the long 
room on my return that afternoon, a welcome from 
twenty smiling faces ! It is the long room to 
which the reader has been previously introduced, 
with a diirerence ; the high brick wall before the 
windows is gone, and a light palisading marks the 
boundary of the grounds, witliout obstructing the 
view, a very fine one, of the most beautiful jjart of 
Kent. Moreover, ihe room was to-day cn fiUe; 
decorated with flowers and evergreens, and with a 
feast, almost as grand as that I had just been a 
guest at, spread upon the long tables in honour of 
iny sister’s wedding-da}’'. T (lo not like to write 
the kind words of ‘ Welcome home’ pattered out 
around mo. Jane Osborne and I went to my 
room ; and whilst I threw otF my finery and 
slipped on my brown dress (the only badge of dis- 
tinction between me and my protegees on ordinary 
days wjis my mother’s ring), I set her mind at rest 
os to the state of mind in which I had returned. 

After tea wo had a reading. Reading aloud or 
music on certain evenings of tlie week, whilst the 
inmates worked, was another of my innovations. 
That night too we had a new arrival. As I afterr 
wards learned, she had been sought out specially 
to be brought down there, and a new-comer was 
always under my j)arti(mlar care, and slept in the 
place of honour — a little room adjojming my own. 
Not a little astonished seemed th^>r poor waif when 
ushered into our gaily bedeckeijf room, and received 
as a welcome guest to our evyfiing’s entertainment. 
Perhaps my few words to Ahat poor girl when I 
bade her good-night was oA good a termination to 
Philip’s wedding-day as cAHild be desired for me. 

A VISIT AMAZONIA. 

Tub Amazon, as is /pretty well known, is a river 
of great length and 4nore wonderful for its breadth 
in South America, 'entering the Atlantic between 
Brazil and Guiai;‘(. I am going to speak of 
Parjl, a Brazilian 4>ort not far from the sea, to 
which I paid a visit, by what is known as the 
Para estuary. The blue ocean had been left the 
day before. Passii.ig some islands bearing clumpa 
of i)alins, anchor was dropped in front of the city 
of Para, a gun fired from the* bridge, and iinme- 
diatcly a fleet of shore-boats came off, keeping at a 
respectable distance, however, until the board of 
health, customs, and other formalities usual upon 
entering a Brazilian port had been observed ; but 
no sooner had permission been given, than the 
deck was swarming with men seeking fares. 

‘You wan a boat ^ ashore, sir?’ inquired a 
demure swarthy man about fifty, who stood twining 
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liis cap in hand ; ' cob I take you for five shillins, 
cany what you got to hotel ; an if you like to give 
me anything afterwards, much obliged.^ 

'That wUl doT I returned. And in a few 
minutes we were speeding towards the landing- 
place — a flight of wooden steps, crowded with 
men and boys, anxious to know the latest home 
rices of india-rubber and other products. The 
eat was excessive. Not a breath of air stirred on 
shore ; and although longing to ramble through 
the town, I felt it advisable to rest a while first ; 
j so we went direct to the Hotel de Coramercio in 
the Rua da Industria, kept by M. Leduc, an enter- 
prising Frenchman. Here, single rooms with food 
run from ten to fifteen shillings per diem. The 
food is excellent, everything considered ; but the 
Tooms are ditty and unfurnished, having each but 
one chair — invariably broken— a hammock slung 
in a comer, and a hard bed and straw bolster 
covered with but one sheet. The sanitary arrange- 
ments too are far from perfect. 

> Most places are celebrated for something ; Pard 
. is celebrated amongst other things for its bats. 
Enonnous specimqns, a foot or two across the 
wings, may be seen banging to and fro about 
the veranda and bedrooms ; beetles and cock- 
roaches abound too ; but there arc places up the 
river where these are an infinitely greater plague. 

; The town of Para is situated about seventy miles 
from the Atlantic. It has several spacious squares, 
such as the Pranas do Ciuirtel, marine arsenal, 

’ ^vemment palace, and Mercado. If clangour of 
^ bells and cracking of rockets above steeples at high 
mass arc indicative of rtdigious enthusiasm, the 
Paraenses ought to be very devout. They cer- 
tainly are not badly off for churche.s, of which I 
^ counW a considerable number. 

The streets in this Brazilian town are laid out at 
ri^'tht angles, upon the American block plan ; half- 
a-dozfeH,^are paved with limestone from Lisbon — 
brought atf^bal last, which is cheaper than getting it 
i from Bio Jahii^iro ; and facing the river are a num- 
ber of houses^tihree stories high, some with staffs 
! from upper balcon.ies, from which droop consular 
\ flags. Elsewhere, d\velling-honse8 are usually oue 
' and two stories only. ^Thc favourite colour of Bra- 
zilians is green, and doolw and windows, in fact every 
kind of wood-work, ar^^^as verdant as the forests 
that surround the town. Fkw shops boast of glass 
windows, on account of the (deteriorative action of 
I the sun upon goods exposed p. but some wholesale 
firms exhibit a considerable variety of merchandise 
in their tunnel-shaped stores, where clerks are seen 
poring over ledgers in their sli\irt-sleeves. A sea- 
wadl running the whole length the river-frontage 
, is in course of construction ; and^when finished, and 

the intervening space between ,it and the shore is 
I filled up and built ‘Upon or paved, the appearance 
I of the city will be decidedly enhanced, and its 
sanitary condition improved ; for until recently, 

[ every kind of filth and rubbish was shot into the 
i river, where aUldw-tide it generated a miasma 
1 <enough to breca a pestilence. 

Brazilians of social position rarely bring up 
their sons to trade, but strive to gain them 
government employ or entrance into oue of the 
learned professions. It happens, however, that a 
university career is essential for the acquisition of 
a diploma ; and as a large percentage of Brazilian 
yotim entertain a hearty detestation for books, 
inodlgent parents openly resort to influence, patron- 
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age, and intrigue, to enable their high-spirited 
though wonderfully delicate sons to live on the 
imperial exchequer. Paraense tradesmen are chiefly 
Portuguese ; and it really is astonishing how 
rapidly one of these worthies gets on after his 
arrival in Pard ; for he usually leaves the steerage 
of an English vessel with nothing but the clothes 
on his back, a strong constitution, and a bag of 
consecrated charms suspended from a string round 
his neck. Accustomed to hard work and poor fare 
at home, he considers himself well off with two 
mil reis or four shillings per diem ; and as shib6 
or farinha and water is very tilling, and goes 
down with a gusto if seasoned with an onion, he 
soon saves enough to purchase a horse and cart, 
or maybe send to Lisbon for a stout boat painted 
green and red. By thrift and economy his 
pile of mil rei notes steadily increases in dimen- 
sions ; and one fine morning he opens a pro- 
vision store and taberna, and begins to see his 
way to fortune. IIow complacently he smiles as 
he i)ours out vintems-worth of casha 9 a to negro 
labourers ! How carefully he weighs bacalhao and 
farinha for stout Cafuza women (half Indian and 
negro), who balance basins upon the head, smoke 
shoil wooden-stemmed black-bowled pipes, and 
W'alk about bare-footed with light print skirts and 
no body ! He knows the reckless native has 
no thought for the morrow, but spends his money 
as fast as it is received. 

Shortly after my airival in Para I was invited 
by Mr Ilenderson, a Scotch merchant, to take 
up my quarters in his charming roginha at the 
outskirts of Nazar6, where I remaiuecl a little 
over three months. Our house was large and 
roomy, with immense w'ooden window-shutters, 
which were kept open from early morning till 
we retired at night, so as to admit as much fresh 
air as possible. The rainy season had set in, 
and every day we were favoureil with a tropical 
thiindersLonu of more or l(‘.s3 violence. I often 
walclicd the approach of these storms from the 
dining-room balconies of Jjeduc^s hotel, which 
command a splendid view of the river. Distant 
peals of thunder herald the coming storm, and 
gusts of wind that rattle shrunken doors and 
whistle through crazy windows, impart a welcome 
freshness to the sweltering stagnant air. Steam- 
ships at anchor have their funnels covered with 
Snowy conical caps, to keep out the deluge ; 
barges taking in or giving out cargo are hastily 
covered wdth tarpaulin ; streets become deserted, 
except by vehicles drawn by mise’^able horses, that 
firmly compose themselves for a doze till the 
down-pour passes over ; while clouds of vultures 
fly against the gale, to inhale as much fresh air 
as possible after their ghastly repast. A steady 
approaching line of dense gray clouds with a ragged 
blue fringe diminishes the horizon ; thunder-claps 
grow louder and more frequent ; big drops patter 
upon the red-tiled roofs ; and then falls a deluge 
upon house-tops, that rolls into the streets below 
in a perfect cascade. Anything beyond ejaculatory 
conversation is (luite out of the question, for the 
noise is simply deafening ; and although, from the 
vivid flushes of lightning, we know it is thundering 
big-guns, we hear nothing beyond the crash of 
rain. 

While the tempest lasts we tumble into our 
hammocks and endeavour to escape drops that 
tricUe between the tiles; and in half an hour 
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proceed to the balcony to see how matters look 
outside. The storm has passed over, and the 
horizon grows clearer ; the islands in front arc lit 
up with rays of golden sunshine, that stream 
through rifts in the leaden clouds upon the 
emerald expanse of forest sleepy horses are 
awoke by drivers, who bit them over the nose with 
a stick and inquire wliat is ailing ; foot-passengers j 
with coloured umbrellas pick their way tmtoe 
amid miniature lakes, seas, and channels that flood 
the road ; steamboats are the cleaner for their 
washing ; vultures stand upon houses, palacios, and 
churches, with wings outstretched to dry ; and 
by-and-by in the azure heavens float mountains 
of fleecy clouds that playfully emit flaslies of 
lightning as they collide, until night draws near; 
and as the sun sinks beneath the western forests, 
pale stars peep forth, proclaiming the close of 
another day. 

Mr Henderson*s house was so far distant from 
ParA that no noise readied us from tlie city except- 
ing the occasional crack of a rocket, a faint buglc- 
call, or gun-fire of a boat announcing the arrival of 
a foreign mail. The noise of insect life, especially 
during the middle watches of the night, imparted 
a sense of loneliness, of being shut out from the 
world. There was an incessant hum, chirp, burr, 
and whir, and every now and then a bull-frog 
would ‘Woof, W'oof!' smaller frogs shout ‘Hoy, 
hoy, hoy !* night-birds fly over the roof, emitting 
weird shrill cries ; and what with the kissing 
conversation of bats, bites of sanguinary carpauds 
or mos(iuitoes, the tickling sensation of jiggers 
in my toes, and the fear of being wound up by a 
scorpion, centipede, tarantula, or maybe i)oisonou8 
snake, I frequently kept awake till towards morn- 
ing, when thoroughly overcome with watching and 
fatigue, 1 would fall into a profound and refreshing 
sleep. 

At daybreak we always had a cup of delicious 
fragrant black coffee ; and while the heavy dew 
spangled every leaf and blade of grass, I fre(}uently 
went for a walk down the newly cut roads into 
the forest, when T would be sure to be overtaken 
by the early train going out with female slaves 
and batches of children of all shades of black, 
wdiite, and copper colour, to breathe the cooler 
air of the forest glades. In anticipation of the 
probable extension of the city, an immense area of 
forest has been divided int<j blocks by spacious par- 
allel avenues, to be intersected by streets at equi- 
distant right angles. The open spaces are covered 
with short capiui or grass ; but however much one 
may delight to stroll about in the shade, he is 
sure to have his legs covered with au almost in- 
visible mite called moquim, that causes an itch 
almost enough to drive one frantic, especially at 
night ; and very likely a number of carrapatos into 
the bargain. It is dangerous to scratch where 
moquim have settled, for running sores difficult to 
heal usually follow. I have seen Europeans and 
North Americans from the States with legs in a 
frightful condition, in fact lamed through scratch- 
ing the skin till sore. An immediate, agreeable, 
and effectual remedy against moquim, though they 
be ever so numerous, is to sponge the body with 
casha^a, the common white rum of the country. 
Carrapatos differ in size. These tiny pests are 
about as large as a pin's head ; and the horse 
tick about three or four times larger still. Both 
set^e upon the clothes, or crawl up the legs, 


laying hold of the flesh with serrated fan^, and 
adhering so tenaciously that it is impossible to 
remove them entire ; and to leave a portion stick- 
ing to the skin is certain to produce an ugly sore. 
The best way to get rid of this loathsome acaride 
is to sponge it well with spirits of any kind, when 
it will soon drop off ; a liint which may be useful 
to Europeans who arc pestered with harvest-bugs. 

The forest round Para naturally strikes a Euro- 
pean as superlativelv grand. It is only, however, 
upon interior high lauds that vegetation attains 
the height, dimensions, and luxuriance that cap- 
tivate and bewilder the senses. It wholly differs 
from anything found in temperate climes ; and the 
stranger never tires of new forms of life and beauty 
that momentarily meet his gaze, and indicate an 
exuberance and prodigality surpassing his grandest 
ideal home conceptions. Accastoraed only to indi- 
vidual forms as seen in home conservatories, the 
mind becomes bewildered when countless speci- 
mens of equatorial growth are massed together. In- 
stead of gnarled and knotted oaks whose venerable 
appearance denote centuries of battle against 
fierce autumn storms and icy northern blasts, there 
is a lithe youthfulncss even about veritable giants ; 
and though a tree may be dead and hollow within, 
luxuiiance of verdant parasitical plants lends a 
charming illusion, and hides the fact from view. 
Light, heat, air, and moisture are essential for 
the proper development of the richer forms of 
parasitical life ; hence on W'ater frontage and in 
some of the quiet avenues where I loved to 
stroll, I observed exhibitions of lavish profusion 
which rather resembled the dreams of fairy- 
land than the realities of actual life. In one 
sjiot, a compact mass of tiny foliage would drape 
a number of lofty trees to the ground ; in an- 
other, eccentrically arranged festoons and garlands 
sprinUed with occasional scarlet and violet pas- 
sion-flowers decorated some hundreds of feet 
without a single break; while further on, endless 
picturesque, artistic, and graceful combinations 
ravished the sight, and awoke reverential and 
exquisitely happy emotions. 

On both sides of avenues near the trees the ground 
is closely covered with beautiful lycopodium moss, 
its favourite place of growth is on shady clearings, 
though it seems to grow best where timber lias 
been burned on the ground. A foreigner desirous 
of learning how to take forest bearings without a 
compass cannot do better than cut his way into 
one of the furthest blocks in the district beyond 
Nazarc. He knows he cannot be lost, from the fact 
of roads existing on every side ; hence he may go 
to work delibcratel’% and be under no apprehen- 
sion as to result. ^^In these spots where under- 
growth has not been touched will be found soli- 
tary specimens of the curua, a pretty nound-palm 
that shoots a number of long fronds from the 
centre, in which stands a smooth slender spathe, 
employed in thatching. The broken stems of slim 
palms shew where young assai^have been cut down 
for the sake of bunches of cherry-looking fruit 
employed in the manufacture of a refresco. Assai 
is drunk by everybody in Amazonia when they can 
get it, at all hours of the day and before and after 
meals. Five or six gallons of the fruit, each about 
I the size of a marble, ore usually piled in a large iron 
basin containing a requisite proportion of water ; 
I the moss is then worked over and over till the 
I outer pulpy skin is worked off ; the bare ki^els 
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are taken out, and at the bottom remains a rich 
violet-coloured liquid, that may be imbibed ad lib. 
It is best mixed Avith farinha seca and sugar, and 
eaten with a spoon. A liking for it is soon acquired, 
and it is not considered good taste to refuse a cuya 
or calabash of assal w^heii offered by a lady. 

Every shrub, plant, and tree, and almost every 
blade and leaf of grass, is covered with insect life. 
Ants are the most common, and meet the eye 
everywhere. It is impossible to go far without 
coming across tumuli of hard mud four feet high ; 
and huge colfce-coloured excrescences standing out 
upon the trunks of trees indicate where cojum 
or white ants have taken up their abode. A few 
days after my arrival at Mr Henderson’s, I noticed 
the front of our house was covered with what 
appeared to nfe to be streaks of mud ; and feeling 
convinced they had not been there the day before, 
I proceeded to examine them, and found the lines 
Avere neatly constructed , cove red- ways. M^u-iads 
of Avhite ants were travelling backAA’-ards and f(jr- 
Avards ; and no doubt a colony had made up its 
mind to dcA^'Qur as much of the wood-Avork as pos- 
sible, and by way pf change, shcAV students how 
to rapidly get through and digest good books. I 
saw two volumes of Chamberses Inf»rmafi(m AAdiicli 
had been drilled by these iiidefatigable AA'orkens 
as neatly as though the holes .had been punched 
by an awd. The covered-Avay hides the Avorkers 
from quick-sighted insectivorous birds, especially 
woodpeckers. Domestic fowls, lizards, toads, 
armadillos, and tamanduas destroy vast numbers. 
The largest and most niunerous auts 1 have 
seen were in the Campos between tlie Xingu and 
Tapajoz. Near the hill-slopes a few miles from 
Santarcin, it is sim])ly impossible to preserA^e a 
house from attack, and very frequently a huge nest 
actually hangs from the ridge-pole. The ant, hoAV- 
ever, Avhich attracts most attention is the sauba. 
It marches in columns, each member carrying a 
triangular or circular section of a leaf larger than 
itself. The only way to turn them from a g-arden 
is by sweeping the track Avitb a ilaming branch 
for a distance of forty or fifty yards ; hut as neAV 
excursions Avill probably be made during the 
night, one often finds that they have paid a visit 
and departed, leaving perhaps a favourite orange 
tree entirely denuded of foliage. A big ant 
called the tucandera is very common just out- 
side Pard ; indeed it is hardly possible to Avalk 
many yards in the forest Avithout meeting it : the 
bite inflicts excruciating agony. 1 have ncA^er 
been stung by a scorpion or bitten by a centipede ; 
but I have been nipped by a tucandera, and can 
quite believe that the pain inflicted is more severe 
Uian that of cither of the tAvo Ibimor. 

"V^iat with the uproar of ^Icadas, chirping of 
grasshoppers, screaming of parrots, cawing of 
ardras or macaws (the cry of this splendidly 
pluroaged bird closely rpsemblen dra, arara, hence 
S» name), plaintiv^e notes of japim and toucans, 
and numerous other indescribable sounds, the 
attention of^e nriw-comer is kept continually upon 
the gui vive uWjl eleven o’clock, when the intense 
oven-like heatNvarris him it is time to return. 
Emerging from t^e forest into one of the avenues 
the sun will be found nearly overhead ; lizards of 
all sizes — ^that is to say from three inches to four 
feet* in length — dart across the path and scuttle 
intoi the bush ; and here and there a snake has 
to bq guarded against, and if need be killed, with 


the short sapling which every pedestrian ought 
to carry. Upon reaching home I usually took a 
bath, had a substantial breakfast, and rested till 
the unfailing thunderstorm cooled the atmosphere. 


A QUEER clue; 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER 11. 

I HAD left the police altogether, and Avas living 
very comfortably, my good lady and I, up at 
Islington, in the same street with my married 
daughter, who Avas doing very comfortably too, 
her husband having a good berth in the City. 1 
had always been of a saving turn, and had bought 
two or three houses ; so Avith a tidy pension, which 
I had earned by thirty years' service, I could 
afford to go about a bit and enjoy myself. Of 
course in all that time I had made the acquaint- 
ance of a good many i)rofessional people ; and there 
Avcrc very Icav theatres oi exhibitions that I couldn't 
get admission to. We — my Avife and 1, I mean — 
made it a rule to go eA^ery where that we could get 
tickets for; and Avhetlicr it Avas the launch of a 
ship, the charity children at St Paul’s, or Sam 
Cowell at the Canterbury Hall, it didn't matter 
to ns ; Ave Avent. And it was at tbe Canterbuiy I 
first had the Combestcad murder more particularly 
recalled to my mind. 

1 Avas there by myself, the old lady not being 
Avilling to leave my married daughter — because, 
AA’cll, it Avas in consequence of her being a married 
dangliter— so I Avent by myself. There was a 
young woman Avho sang a comic version of There 
a good Time coming splendidly ; and as I Avas 
alAvays of a chatty turn, 1 couldn’t help remarking 
to the ])ersi)n that Avas sitting next to me liow first- 
class she did it, when he exclaimed : ‘ Iloilo ! Avhy, 
never! Superintendent Robinson?' And then 
he held out his liand. 

It was young Lytherly, hut so stout, and brown, 
and Avhiskery— if 1 may say so — that I didn’t knoAv 
him. 

‘ Mr Lytherly ! ' I exclaimed, ‘ I didn't expect to 
see yon ; and you 're right as to my being Rolfinson, 
although police officer no longer. Why, 1 thought 
you were in the army.’ 

‘ So T Avas,’ he returned ; ‘ but I 'm out of it now ; 
and 1 ’ll tell you hoAV it was.* 

It seems be had been to India, and got some 
promotion after three years' service ; and had the 
good fortune to save his colonel from drowning, or 
Avhat Avns more likely in those parts, being taken 
down by a crocodile, under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary bravery. lie did not tell me this last bit, 
but I heard so afterwards. Lytherly was always a 
wonderful swimmer, and I remembered his taking 
a prize at London. The exertion or the wetting 
brought on a fever, and he was recommended for 
his discharge. The colonel behaved most liberally. 
But Avhat was the best of all, the old fellow who 
kept the canteen at the station died about this 
time, and Lytherly had been courting his daughter 
for a good bit, more to the girl's satisfaction than 
that of her father ; so then they got married, and 
came home to England, and he was tolerably well 
off. He naturally talked about tbe Combestead 
murder, and said frankly enough, that— except the 
people with whom he. lodged, and they were sus- 
pected, he said, of peijury— he thought I was the 
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only person in the town who did not believe him 
guilty of the murder. I 

‘But mu^er will out, Mr Robinson,* he said ; j 
‘and you will see this will be found out some day.’ 

‘Well, I am sure I ho})e it will, Mr Lythcrly,* I 
answered him. ‘ But as for “murder wdll out” and 
all that^ I don^t think you will find any policeman 
or magistrate who will agree with you tnere ; and 
there was Jess to help us when you had got out of 
the scrape in this Combestead business, than any 
affair I was ever concerned in.’ 

‘ I don’t care,* he says ; ‘ it will come out, Mr 
Robinson. I dream of it almost every night ; and 
my wife consulted some of the best fortune-tellers 
in India, and they all told her it would be dis- 
covered.* 

‘ Hum ! * I said ; ‘ we don’t think much of fortune- 
tellers here, you know.’ 

‘ I ’m perfectly aware of that,’ he says ; ‘ and I 
shouldn’t give them in as evidence ; but if you had 
lived thre6 years in India with people who knew 
the native ways, you inight*altcr your mind about 
fortune-tellers. Anyway, you will remember, when 
it’s found out, that I tohl you how it would be.’ 

I laughed, and said I should ; and after we had 
had another glass together, and lie had given me 
his address and made me promise to call on him, 
we parted. 

I told my wife all about it ; and it is very curious 
to see how women arc all alike in curiosity and 
superstition and all that ; for although my wife 
had been married to me for thirty years, and so 
had every opportunity of learning better, yet she 
caught at what young Lytherly — not so very young 
now, by-the-by— had said about thes(i fortune- 
tellers, and was quite ready to believe and swear 
that the murder would be found out. It’s no iise 
arguing with a party like that ; so I merely smiled 
at her, and passed it off. 

It was the very next day that Mrs Robinson and 
myself had agreed to go and see a new exhibition 
of paintings which some one was starting in 
London, and tickets were pretty freely given away 
for it ; but the same reason which sloijped my 
wife from going to the Canterbury, stopped her 
from going to the exhibition. I went, of course, 
because I couldn’t be of any use, under the circum- 
stances, to my married daughter ; and a very good 
exhibition it was too. There were ])lcnty of paint- 
ings, and I had gone through all the rooms and 
entered the last one. There were very few persons, 

I was sorry to sec, in the j)lace, so that you could 
have an uninterrupted view of any i)icturc you 
pleased. After glancing carelessly round the room, 
for one gets a kind of surfeited with pictures after 
a bit, I was struck by a gloomy- looking painting to 
the left of the doorway, and which I had not 
noticed on my first entry. When I came to look 
.closer into it, I was more than struck — I was 
astounded. It was a picture representing the find- 
ing of old Trapbois the miser, in the Fortunes of 
Nigel The heavy dull room was lighted only by 
the candle which the young nobleman held above 
his head ; and it appeared to be excellently painted. 
But what drew my attention was that, as a part of 
the confusion in which the struggle between the old 
man and his murderers had placed the room, the 
washstand had been upset, had fallen into the 
fireplace, and the ewer had rolled into the grate, 
whejje it was shewn as unbroken, although the 
water was flooding the boards — all exactly as I had 


seen the same things five years before— so exactly, 
that I was perfectly sure no chance coincidence 
had produced the resemblance, but that whoever 
had painted this picture had seen the room where 
Miss Parkway was murdered, and had had the 
features of the scene stamped on his memory. 
Who so likely to have the scieiie so stamped, I 
instantly thought, as the murderer himself ? As 
this rushed on my mind, I could not repress an 
exclamation, although pretty well guarded as a 
rule. The only other person in the room heard me, 
and came to see what had excited me so strongly. 
Apparently, he was disappointed, for he looked 
from the picture to his catalogue, then to the 
picture again, then at me, back to his catalogue, and 
then went away with a discontented grunt. I did 
not move, however, but remained quite absorbed in 
the study of this mysterious painting; and the 
more 1 looked, the more convinced I became that 
it was copied from the scene of Miss Parkway’s 
murder. There were several little points which I 
had not at first noticed, and in fact had quite for- 
gotten ; such as the position of the fire-irons, the 
direction in which the water had run, and so forth, 
which were all faithfully shewn in the picture; 
To be brief, I had made up my mind before I 
left the room that I had at last found the real 
clue to the Comhestead murder. 

The artist’s name was AVyndham ; and I deter- 
minetl that I would very soon, as a natural 
beginning, make some inquiries about this Mr 
Wyndham ; and indeed I began befqre I left the 
exhibition. I engaged the hall-keeper to have a glass 
with me at the nearest tavera, and when I got 
fairly into conversation with him, asked carelessly 
where Mr Wyndham lived, as I thought 1 had 
known him many years ago, giving a description of 
some entirely imaginary Person. The hall-keeper 
said: ‘No — that was not the sort of man at all, Mr 
Wyndham was ’ (here he described him) ; ‘ and he 
doesn’t live at the west-end of London, as you said, 
sir, but at a place in Essex, not very far from 
Colchester.’ He knew where he lived, because he 
had several times posted letters to him at ‘ The 
Mount.' This was about all I got from the hall- 
keeper, but it was as much as I wanted. 

I am not greatly in thci habit of taking other 
people into my coiilulence, but this was altogether 
an. exceptional case ; so, after a little reflection, I 
went straight to the address John Lytherly had 
given me, and told him wliat 1 had st^en. He of 
course introduced mo to his wife, a very pretty 
djirk-cyed young woman ; and wlieii I had told all, 
they exchanged looks less of surprise than triumph. 
‘Oh, it is coming all right!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
knew the murder would ciy out some day. And 
now you will have a little more respect for Indian 
fortune-tellers.’ 

‘ 1 am not quite sure about that,* I said. ‘But 
don’t you go making so certain that we are going 
to find out anything, Mr Lytherly : this may be 
only an accidental resemblance.’* Because, as you 
may siip{)ose, J had not told theirir how confident 
I felt in my own mind. 

‘Accidental! Nonsense!* was all he said to 
that ; and then he asked me what was the first 
step 1 proposed to take. I told him that 1 thought 
we ought to go down to this village and see 
if we could learn anything suspicious about Mr 
Wyndham ; and by my old detective habits, 
and the way in which the officers about ^ould foe 
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Biire to help me, 1 thought we might reckon on 
huding out what was wanted. 'He was delighted, 
and asked when we should start, and when I 
said that very night, he was more delighted still. 

It is always my rule to strike the iron while it’s 
hot, and nothing could possibly be got by waiting 
now ; so I had made up my mind just to run home, 
get a few things in my bag, and go down by the 
ten o’clock train. My wife, you may be sure, was 
very much astonished ; but, as I expected she would 
be, was just as confident in tl)e murder being found 
out as young Lytberly himself. Of course the 
latter was ready. And we were put down at our 
destination about twelve o’clock ; too late for any- 
thing that night, but still we were on the spot to 
begin the first thing in the morning. And accord- 
ingly directly after breakfast we began. John 
Lytberly would have begun before breakfast, but 
as an old hand 1 knew better than that ; because 
the party we were after, allowing he was the right 
party, after a five years* rest, wasn’t going to boll 
now ; BO it was no case for hurrying and driving. 
Well, soon after breakfast, I sauntered into the 
bar, and began talking with the landlord, who was 
ail elderly sort of party about ray own age, and 
who bragged-— as if it was a thing to be proud of — 
before we had talked three minutes, tliat he had 
lived, man and boy, in (Jhumpley, which was the 
name of the lively place, for more than fifty years. 

‘ Then you ’re just the fellow for me,’ I thought ; 
and then began talking of an old master of mine 
who was now living somewhere down in this 
neiglibourhooci, by the name of W'yndhara. 

* Wyndham? Let me see; Wyndham?’ says 
the landlord, putting on his wisest look. ‘ No ; I 
can’t remember any jiarty of that name. There ’s 
Wilkinson, and Wiggins; perhaps it’s one of 
them.* 

I told him they would not do ; and then added, 
that the i^arty I meant was something of an artist, 
painted pictures partly Ibr pleasure and partly for 
profit. This was only a guess of mine, but it was 
a pretty safe one. 

‘ Oil ! there ’s lots of them about here ! ’ exclaims 
the old boy, grinning very much, as if it Wiis a 
capital ide.a. ‘There’s Mr De Laiicy (fiiorkle, 
Miss Belvidera Smith, Mrs Galloon Whyte, Mr 
Hardy Canute, and a lot more ; but I don’t think 
there’s a Wynilliam.’ 

‘ Ah, well, it don’t matter,’ I said, very carelessly 
still ; ‘ I may be mistaken. I heard, however, he 
lived down here at a place called the Mount Is 
there «such a place ? ’ 

‘ Is there such a place ! ’ says the landlord, with 
as much contempt in his voice as if 1 ought to be 
ashamed of myself for not knowing. ‘ Yes, there is ; 
and a first-rate gentleman artist lives there too ; but 
his name ain’t Wyndham ; his name happens to be 
Parkway, sir, Mr Philip Parkway ; though I have 
heard tto he is too proud to paint under his own 
nama’ 

‘I think, landlerd,’ I said, ‘that I’ll have just 
three-penn’orth* of brandy, cold;’ which I took, 
and left him without another vrord, for when I 
lieard this name, I felt struck all of a heap, 
because it made a guess into a certainty, though in 
a way I had never dreamt of. I couldn’t even go 
Back to Lytberly for a little while ; it was all so 
Wonderful ; and I was • so angry with myself for 
netirer having thought at the time that the man who, 
of others in the world, had the most to gain by 


the poor woman’s death, might have been the one 
who killed her. In the bitterness of my feeling I 
could not help saying that any one but a detective 
would have pounced upon this fellow at the first. 
However, I got over the vexation, and went back 
to Lytberly to tell him my news. We were each 
very confident that we had the right scent now; 
but yet it was not easy to see what We were to do. 
I could not very well apply for a warrant against 
a man because he had painted a picture ; and so we 
walked and talked until we could think of nothing 
better than going down to Combestead, and with 
our fresh information to help us, seeing if we could 
not rake up something there. 

We came to this resolution just as we reached a 
toll-gate, close by which stood a little house, which 
appeared to be the beer-shop, baker’s, post-office, 
and grocer’s for the neighbourhood. Not much of 
a neighbourhood, hy-thc-by, for, excepting a few 
gentlemen’s seats, there was hardly another house 
within sight. One small but comfortable-looking 
residence, w'e were informed by the chatty old lady 
who owned the ‘ store,’ was the Mount, where Mr 
Parkway lived. He was a very retired, silent sort of 
a gentleman, she said, and people thought his wife 
didn’t have the happiest of lives with him. He 
had been married for a few years, the old lady 
went on ; soon after a relation had died, and left 
him a good hit of money. Before that he only 
rented apartments in the village ; but then he 
married Miss Dollar, who was an orphan, with a 
good bit of money too, but quite a girl to him, 
and tliey went to live at the Mount. At this point 
the old lady broke suddenly off, and said: ‘ Here 
they are ! ’ going to the door immediately, and 
dropping her very best courtesy. We followed her 
into the little porch; and there, sure enough, was a 
low carriage, drawn by one horse, and in it sat a 
gloomy dark man, whom 1 had no difficulty in 
recognising, and by his side a slight, very pretty, 
but careworn-looking young woman. Mr Parkway 
looked coolly enough at us, and we as carelessly 
returned his glance, for we were both so much 
changed since the Combestead days, that there was 
little fear of his remembering us. 

It Bcemed they had called about a servant 
which the post-office keeper was to have recom- 
mended, and Mrs Parkway alighted from the 
carriage to write some memorandum on the 
business. Parkway had never spoken, and I 
thought I could see in his harsh features traces of 
anxiety and remorse. Lytherly had followed Mrs 
Parkway into the shop, and, fis I could see from 
where 1 stood, on the lady asking for a pen, he 
drew his gold pencil-case from his pocket, and 
offered it, as probably containing a better imple- 
meiit than any the post-office could afford. 'The 
lady stared, looked a little startled, but after a 
moment’s hesitation accepted it with a very sweet 
smile. While Mrs Parkway was engaged in writ- 
ing her letter, Lytherly stood by her side, and 
sauntered out after her. I had been waiting in the 
porch, watching her husband, whose face was so 
familiar to me that I half expected to see a look of 
recognition come into his eyes ; but nothing of 
the sort happened. Lytherly watched them drive 
off, then turning suddenly round, exclaimed ; ‘It’s 
as good as over, Robinson ! We ’ve got them 1 ' 

‘ Why, what is there afresh ? ’ I asked. 

‘Just Bufiicient to hang the scoundrel,’ 
Lytherly. * You remember, of course, that among 
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other things which were stolen on the night of the 
murder was a curious locket which poor Miss 
Parkway used to wear, and that some fragments of 
the chain were afterwards found. * 

I remembered this very well, and told him so. 

< Very good,’ he continued. ‘ I gave that locket 
and chain to the poor old girl : it was the only 
valuable I possessed in the world ; and Mrs Park- 
way has the central carbuncle in her brooch now.* 
f Nonsense!* I exclaimed, not knowing exactly 
* what I did say at the moment. 

^ It is a fact,* he said ; ‘ and I can swear to it. 
What is more, to the point, perhaps, is, that 
although the stone is in a strange setting, and no 
one but myself, probably, could recognise it, yet 1 
can identify it. On the side are my initials cut in 
almost microscopical characters. If they are there, 
that settles it ; if they are not, put me down as an 
impostor, and fix the murder on me if you like.* 
There wits a good deal more said after this, but the 
upshot of it was that we went over to Oolchestcr, 
and laid the matter beforG the authorities; when 
after a little hesitation, a warrant was granted for 
the apprehension of Mr Philip Parkway ; and two 
officers, accompanied by Lythcrly and myself, 
went over to execute it. 

It was after nightfall when wc arrived at the 
Mount ; and on knocking at the door, we found 
that Mr Parkway was in ; but his wife was out, 
having gone up (so the elderly woman that was 
called by the foolboy informed us), to play the 
harmonium at the weekly rehearsal of the village 
choir. ‘ About the only amusement she has, poor 
thing,* the woman muttered, and she seemed in a 
very bad temper about something. We said wc 
wanted to see her master, and that she need 
not announce us. And, as 1 live, 1 believe 
that woman guessed directly who we were, and 
what we had come for. At anyrate, quite a glow 
of triumph came into her face, and she pointed to 
a door nearly opposite to where we stood. We 
opened it, and found ourselves in a sort of large 
study, where, seated at a table, reading, urjis the 
man we wanted. Jle looked up in surprise as wc 
entered, and the light falling strongly on liis face, 
while all the rest of the room was in darkness, 1 
thought I saw a paleness come and go on his 
gloomy features ; but that might have been fancy. 

‘ What is your business V he began ; but Mr 
Banes the chief constable cut him short. 

‘ I am sorry to inform you, Mr Parkway,’ he 
aaid, ^ that I hold a warrant for your arrest, and 
you must consider yourself in custody.* 

Parkway stared at him, mechanically closed 
the book he was reading, and said ; ‘ On wJiat 
charge, sir ?* 

‘ For murder,’ says Banes ; and then I was sure 
Parkway did turn veiy white. ‘ For the murder 
of Mias Parkway, at Combestead, in 186-.’ 

Parkway looked from one to the other of us for 
a few seconds without speaking ; at last his eyes 
settled for an instant on Lythcrly ; then turning to 
Banes, he said, pointing straight at Lythcrly : ^ It 
was that man, 1 have no doubt, who set you on.’ 

‘You had better not say anything, sii,* said the 
chief constable, ‘ but just give your servants what 
orders you wish, and come with us, as we 
cannot stop.’ 

‘I daresay it was he,* continued Parkway, 
not answering Mr Banes, but seeming to go w’ith 
his own thoughts. ‘I fancied he was dead, for 


what I took to be his ghost has been In my room 
every night for this month past. — Where is xny 
wife ?’ ^ 

We told him she was not at home, and that we 
were anxious to spare her as far as uossible ; but 
he gav^e such a bitter ainile, and saia : ‘ She will 
certainly be vexed to have had a husband that 
was hanged ; but she will be glad to be a widow on 
any terms.* 

We didn't want to hear any more of this, so got 
him away ; not without some little trouble tlxough ; 
and if there had not been so many of us, we should 
have had a scene ; as it was, we were obliged to 
handciilf him. 

The servants, four of them, wore naturally 
alarmed, and were in the hall when we went out. 
Mr Parkway gave a very few directions, and the 
elderly woman grinned quite spitefully at him. 

‘ Don’t insult the man, now he ’s down,’ I said 
in a whisper, while Parkway and the two officers 
got into the fly. Lythcrly and 1 were to ride 
outside and drive. 

‘ Insult hitu ! the wretch !* she said. ‘ You don’t 
mean to suppose he has any fecling.s to hurt. He 
has been trying to drive my poor young mistress 
— that I nursed when a baby — into her grave, and 
he would have done it, if I had not been here. 
The only excuse is, he is, and always has been, a 
dangerous lunatic.’ 

We drove olf, and I saw no more of her, and 
never heard how Mrs Parkway took the intelli- 
gence. 

The lady was present at the preliminary exami> 
nation ; and to her great surprise her carbuncle 
brooch was taken from her and used against her 
husband. Tiiis exainimilloii was on the next 
morning, and we obtained more evidence than we 
had at first exjxected. Not only was the (uirbuncle 
marked as Lythcrly hzid said it would be, but I 
had been up at the station, being unable to shake 
off old habits, and had made some imjuiries there. 
Strangely enough, the man who was head-porter 
now hud been head-porter there five years ago (it 
is a very sensible way railways have of keeping a 
good man in tlie same position always ; promotion 
generally upsets and confuses things) ; and he was 
able, by secondary facts, to fix the datqs and to 
shew that not only did Mr Parkway go to Combe- 
stead for the funeral, but that he went to London 
and back just before ; from London, of course, he 
could easily get to Combestead, and his absence 
left him about time to do so. Wc proposed then 
to have a remand and get evidence from Ckxmbe- 
stead ; but it was never needed. 

Parkway had been expecting this blow for yeai^ 
and always kept some deadly poison concealed in 
the hollow of his watch-seal. This he took, on 
the night after his examination, and was found 
dead in his cell by the officer who went the 
rounds. He first wrote a very Jong and minute 
confession, or rather justification, shewing that hie 
motive had been to prevent h» cousin’s marriage 
with Lythcrly, wliom he seemed to hate veiy 
much, although the young man had never harmed 
him. He said he went expressly to Combestead to 
get possession of the money his misguided relative 
had drawn, and to kill her. He felt that if he left 
her alive, she would carry out her scandalous plan, 
and therefore it was his duty to kill her ; so* in 
doing this he felt he had committed no crime, 
but had only been an instrument of justice. So 
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I suppose he was, as the housekeeper declared, a 
dangerous lunatic. 

However, the reward of one hundred pounds 
had never been withdrawn, and I got it; it was 
paid out of Parkway’s estate too, which was about 
the strangest go I ever heard of. Lytherly and his 
wife are great friends with Mrs Robinson and 
myself ; indeed we have usually one of their young 
ones staying with us, when we haven’t one or 
two from my mai:ried daughter. Mrs Parkway, I 
heard, sold off at the Mount, and went away ; and 
some lime after I saw by the papers that she was 
married to some one else. I hope she made a 
better match the second time. 

On the whole, on looking hack I am inclined to 
think that of » all the clues by which I ever found 
anybody out, this was really the queerest. 

THE MONGOOSE. 

We some time ago published an account of that 
deadly snake the Cobra, from the pen of a now 
well-known writer on Indian sports. In that 
paper it was given as the opinion of Dr Fayrcr, 
author of a splendid Avork on Indian poisonous 
serpents, that a human being if bitten by a cobra 
in full vigour, was entirely beyond the reach of 
any known antidote ; death was certain. In the 
following paper, which is from the pen of the 
author of the article above mentioned, some 
curious facts are adduced relative to the mongoose 
or^ idineumon, an animal which is credited in 
many parts'of India with being proof against 
snake-bite! With these fcAv words of introduc- 
tion, we leave our sporting friend to describe the 
little creature. 

In countries where snakes and other noxious 
reptiles abound, nature, as a means of checking the 
excessive increase of such plagues, has provided 
certain animals, both biped and quadruped, which, 
by continually preying u])on and destroying 
snakes of all kinds, both large and small, fulfil 
a most useful office, and confer an inestimable 
benefit on man. The peccary of South America, 
a small ’but fearless species of the hog- tribe, 
will not flinch from an encounter with such a 
terrible foe as the deadly rattlesnake ; but encased 
in a hide of extreme toughness, quickly despatches 
and devours his scaly antagonist. The Secretary 
bird of Southern Africa, belonging to the falcon 
tribe, habitually subsists on reptiles of all kinds. 
In Europe the stork acts a similar part ; and many 
other useful birds and beasts, performing the same 
good work, might be mentioned. 

In India, where serpents are specially common 
and destructive to human life, we have various 
kinds of snake-devourera, such as storks and cranes 
and the well-knoWh adjutant. Peafowl are espe- 
cially active in destroying small descriptions of 
snakes ; and others of the feathered race assist in 
the work. But in general, animals of all kinds 
have a natural dread, and carefully avoid permit- 
ting themselves to come in contact with, or even 
dose proximity to a member of the snake-tribe, 
iBSkinctively aware of the danger of meddling 
with such creatures. 


The little ichneumon (a Greek word signifying 
a follower of the tracks or footsteps) or mon- 
goose of India, is, however, a bright exception to 
this rule, for not only will he, when so disposed, 
Avithout fear of consequences readily enter into 
mortal combat Avith the most venomous descrip- 
tions of snakes, hut will even seek them out, 
attack, slay, and devour them, their young, or eggs, 
in their various strongholds and hiding-places. 

The common gray mongoose (Herpestes griseits), 
called by the natives of Northern India ‘NcweliS,' 
is exceedingly abundant cveryAA»here. In general 
shape and contour, though not in colour, it is much 
like a ferret, and in many other ways resembles 
one of the weasel tribe. In size it is considerably 
larger than a ferret ; and the hair Avhich covers the 
body, instead of lying smooth and feeling soft* to 
the touch, as that of the ferret, is coarse and 
bristly. The colour, AA;hich varies much in differ- 
ent parts of the country and according to the 
season of the year, is generally of a reddish brown, 
speckled over Avith gray. Its length* from tip of 
nose to tip of tail is about tAVO feet. The snout is 
sharply ]iointcd, ears short and round, eyes small 
and piercing ; the Jaws are armed Avith a formi- 
dable set of teeth, the canines being especially 
sharp and long. 

The mongoose frequents gardens, thick hedge- 
roAvs, and scrub jungle; and if left unmolested, 
and not hunted by dogs, Avill often take up its 
abode in some burrow or bole in a bank in close 
proximity to inhabited buildings. Though in 
general Jiociuriial in habits, yet it may often ho 
seen crossing a road or footpath during the day, 
usually pausing a moiuont to look around and 
make sure that the coast is clear of dogs and such- 
like enemies before venturing to cross open ground. 
It possesses in common Avith the weasel tribe the 
habit of constantly sitting up on its hind legs to 
listen or obtain a better view around. I never, 
hoAvever, have observed it feeding in this position, 
like a s(|uirrcl, as has been stated to be the case. 
The mongoose has not the wandering propensitica 
of the Aveasel tribe, one day here, the next miles 
aAvay, but takes up its residence and remains in 
one particular spot, to which it returns, after 
roaming through the country around in search of 
food. A single animal, sometimes a pair, is 
usually seen at a time, seldom more ; and I have 
never myself beheld, or heard of, large numbers 
travelling together, as we know stoats and weasels 
not unfrequently do. Though seldom if ever 
known to ascend trees, even when pursued by an 
enemy, the little creature may frequently be seen 
hunting about on the roofs of outhouses or de- 
serted buildings of no j^eat height, to which it 
has ascended probably by means of holes m the 
walls ; but strictly speaking, the mongoose is not 
a climber, like the squirrel and marten. 

Our little friend has been described as an excel- 
lent swimmer; hut I imagine that it does not 
readily take to water, for I have never seen it 
swiniining across streams or pools^ though the 
banks pf rivers, especially when honeycombed with 
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rat-holes, and affording cover to the aniniars 
usual prey, are iriuch frequented by it. It is an 
exceedingly courageous creature, and capable of 
indicting severe punishment on animals far larger 
than itself, with its formidable teeth. A full- 
grown and powerful Tom-cat belonging to my 
regiment, the terror of all the squirrels in the 
neighbourhood, was worsted and most severely 
mauled in an encounter of liis own seeking witli 
a harmless mongoose. The latter surprised in the 
first instance and hard pressed by his opponent, 
turned on his assailant, and bit him through the 
face, inflicting so severe a wound, extending as it 
did from the corner of the eye to the mouth, that 
the aggressor was compelled to beat a retreat, 
having caught a regular Tartar. For many weeks 
we all thought that the sight of the injured 
optic was destroyed, though eventually the con- 
trary proved to be the case ; but puss for ever 
after carefully avoided seeking a quarrel with 
such an undaunted little champion. 

The mongoose at times* is mischievous ; and 
not unfrequently during the night invadiis the 
poultry-yard ; and when intent on making an 
entrance into a hen-roost, is a diflicult thief to 
keep out, for the creature nniuagi's to ci'ccp through 
very small ojienings and crevices. Having once 
succeeded in forcing its way in, the mongoose, like 
many others of its tribe, not content with obtain- 
ing a single fowl Bufiicient to furnish a hearty 
meal, is given to the bad habit of slaying half 
a dozen or more unfortunates, which it never 
attempts to carry off, but leaves scattered about 
the floor. 

In spite, however, of such small ‘peccadillos’ 
and insigiiilicant petty thefts, wliich I uelicvc are 
the sum-total of crimes which can be with justice 
laid to the charge of the little animal, the mon- 
goose, on account of its many adiiiirable qualities 
and tlie exceedingly useful uflice it fultils, should 
ever be encouraged and protected by man. Not 
only does it continually hunt for and prey uj^on 
reptiles of various kinds, devouring their y<iung 
and eggs alike, but cobras and other venomous 
snakes on becoming aw’are of such an active and 
dreaded little adversary being in their midst, 
speedily leave such a neigliboiuhood, and betake 
themselves to other and safer quarters ; and as 
we know that the smell of a cat suffices to keep 
away i*ats and mice from our dwellings, so in like 
manner wdll a mongoose, by continually prowling 
about a house, in a great measure free the premises 
from snakes, rats, mice, and such vermin. 

The mongoose in its wdld state, if kindly treated, 
fed with milk, and made a welcome visitant, speed- 
ily loses its natural fear of human beings, and not 
only will pass along the veranda of a house, but 
if unmolested, soon learns to cross from one room 
to another by an open door or window. When 
captured young, it is very easily reared and 
domesticated, and soon becomes familiarised with 
the loss of liberty. It is cleanly in its habits, and 
has no offensive odour pertaining to it, like many 
of its tribe. It will trot about after its owner 
like a dog or cat, and even irennit children to 
handle or play with it, without attempting to 
bite or scratch them. I have seen one curled up 
asleep in- a lady’s lap. They are special favourites 
of the British soldiers in the barracks, and dozens 
of such pets may be seen in a single building. 

Being, as I have already stated, a deadly foe to 


the cobra, battles between that formidable reptile 
and the mongoose are of constant occurrence ; hut 
I never have had the good fortune to witness a- 
combat between the two animals in their wild state^ 
though I have several times seen large and for- 
midable snakes despatched within a few minuter 
of the commencement of the fight, by tame 
ichneumons; and I imagine that the tactics em- 
ployed on both sides arc much the same whether 
the champions have casually met in the iimgle,„ 
or the duel has been arranged for them by human 
beings. 

In the various encounters which I have person- 
ally witnessed between mongoose and cobra, the 
fonner invariably camtj off the victor, and that 
without apparently receiving a wound. The little 
animal always adopted the same tactics, vigor- 
ously attacking the snake by circling round 
it and springing at its throat or head, but at the 
same time with wonderful skill ami quickness 
avoiiliiig the counter-strokes of its dangerous 
enemy; till at length waiting for :i favourable 
opportunity — when the snake had become to a 
certain extent exhausted hy its exertions — ^tho 
nimble little quadruped would suddenly dart for- 
ward, and, so to speak, getting under its opponent’s 
guard, end the fight by delivering a crunching 
bite tlirougli the cobra’s skull. 

In none of the hall-dozen battles which I have 
witnessed has there been an attempt on the 
part of the mongoose to ‘ extract the serpenVs 
fangs’ (as some recent writers have described) ; 
though more than once, after gaining the victoiy, 
the animal lias commenced to ravenously devour 
its lute oppcjnent. Possibly these poor creatures, 
that shewed so inordinate a desire for food, had 
been intentionally starved foj‘ the occasion by tlieir 
owners, to make them the more eager to engage 
and overcome the cobra so soon as let loose, 
and thus without fail or delay to insure a pitched 
battle for the benefit of the s]>ectatots. 

As the reader is probably aware, these combats 
between mongoose and cobra have given rise to 
many differences of o]Vinion and disputes among 
naturalists ; though I think that the carefid 
inquiries and numberless experiments made by 
scientific men in late years have done much to 
clear up these old points of contention, and at the 
same time have put to flight many delusions no 
longer tenable. For instance, a common belief 
formerly prevailed ‘ that a incrngoose, when bitten 
in an engageiiient with a cobra or other venomous 
snake, w^as in thci habit of eating some kiiid of 
plant or root, which altogether nullified the effects 
of the poison.’ This extraordinary idea yet pre- 
vails in some parts of India among certain closes 
of natives, who to this day maintain that the 
mongoose, by means of some su(;h' specific as I 
have'^ mentioned, w'orks a self-cure wnen bitten 
by a venomous reptile, lint it is a well-known 
fact that many tribes and castes are exceedingly 
superstitious and obstinate, pertinaciously clinging 
to the convictions, maxims, and lustoms handed 
down to them by their forefathers ; and with such 
people it is, generally speaking, useless to enter 
into an argument. 

Wc shall now proceed to consider a second 
and far more difficult point to determine, and 
which, I think, yet remains a vexed question, 
requiring further investigation, I refer to the 
supposition, which many maintain, ‘ that the poison 
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from the fan^ of venomous snakes^ though so 
fatal iu its results with most living creatures, is 
innoxious to the gernts to which the mongoose helongs^ 
and that' one of these animals, beyond suffering 
pain from the bite of a cobra, sustmns no further 
harm or inconvenience.' 

Manj^ strong and weighty arguments have been 
urged in support of this theory ; and perhaps the 
most remarkable that has ever been brought before 
the public appeared many years ago in an article 
published in the Churchman’s Maga/zine, entitled 
*A Question in Natural History settled at last.' 
The writer, after ably sustaining his view of the 
question, concludes by publishing at length a 
most interesting communication from India, giving 
a detailed aiccount of a prolonged and bloody 
engagement between mongoose and cobra. This 
letter was signed by three officers of the Indian 
army, witnesses of the combat, and who vouched 
for the strict accuracy of the report. The par- 
ticulars of this desperate duel, which actually 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, with the various 
changes and incidents as the combat proceeded, 
are minutely described ; but after a gallantly con- 
tested battle, the mongoose proved the victor, and 
the cobra wvas overcome and slain. The former, 
however, did not come off scathless, but, on tlie 
contrary, received several wounds, including one 
of great severity. 

When the encounter was over, the witnesses 
proceeded to carefully examine, wdth a magnifying 
glass, the wounds which the mongoose bad re- 
ceived, in order to ascertain and satisfy themselves 
of their extent and nature ; aiid mark the import- 
ant discovery brought to light by aid of the lens. 
I will quote the concluding ‘words of the narra- 
tive : ‘ On washing away tlao blood from one of 
these places the lens disclosed the broken fang of the 
cobra deeply imbedded, in the head of the mon- 
goose. . . . We have had the mongoose confined 
ever since (now four days ago), and it is now as 
healthy and lively as ever.’ 

It cannot be denied that such clear find trust- 
worthy evidence as this carries considerable weight 
with It, and tends to bear out the writer’s view of 
the question. On the other hand, to deal imparti- 
ally, it is right to point out one or two weak jjoints 
in carrying out this otherwise well-conducted ex- 
periment, and which somewhat <lctract from the 
results and conseouent opinions arrived at. 

In the first place, we are told that tlie cobra 
was only three feet long, undoubtedly a very small 
one ; dnd further, that previous to engaging the 
mongoose, to make sure that the reptile was in 
full possession of its fatal powers, it was made to 
bite a fowl, which died soon after. This certainly 
clearly proved that the snake’s deadly machinery 
was in full working order. But the experimenta- 
lists appear to have forgotten that by this very act 
they were in a measure disarming the cobra, for 
it is a well-known fact that the first bite of a 
venomous snake ,is most to be feared ; and that a 
second bite by tlie same reptile, if delivered shortly 
after the first, owing to the poison having been 
partially exhausted by the first effort, is less deadly 
in its etfecte. 

So that, all things considered, and fully allowing 
that this account strengthens the assertion that 
the mongoose is really proof against the effects 
of rihake-poison, I am yet of opinion that the ques- 
tion is not finally and conclusively settled, more 


especially as later experiments, quite as fairly and 
carefully carried out, have terminated differently, 
and resulted « in the death nf the plucky little 
fellow. 


SOME CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 

It has often been jocularly said that no family 
can have any right to call itself * old ' unless it has 
its ^family ghost.’ As regards the Highlands of 
Scotland, wc may substitute for the ghost the inevit- 
able ‘ doom,’ or prediction foretelling future weal 
or woe to the family. Almost every old Highland 
house has its ‘prophecy' of this kind, such as the 
Argyll and Breadalbane predictions, the ‘ Fate of 
Seaforth,’ the ‘Fall and Rise of Macleod,' and 
many others well known in the north. The great, 
majority of the families so gifted have bad of course 
no events in their history that even the credulity 
of their retainers in the past could twist into a 
fulfilment of the predictions ; but in a few cases 
there have been some carious coincidences between 
the old traditions and the facts of a later time. 

We propose to select one or two well authenti- 
cated instances of such coincidences from among 
a mass of Highland superstition in a little book 
that has recently been published at Inverness 
entitled The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer, by 
Alexander Mackenzie (Inverness : A. and W. 
Mackenzie). This pam[)hlet is a collection of 
most of the traditionary ‘prophecies' attributed 
to an apocryphal lloss-shire seer of the seventeenth 
century, and which have been handed down by 
oral tradition from generation to generation in the 
Highlands since that time. In the north, the 
popular iuith in this ])rophet Coinneach Odhar or 
* Dun Kenneth ’ and his predictions has been and 
is both strong and wide, says Mr Mackenzie, who 
thinks the legends worthy of preservation, as an 
additional chapter ‘])oth remarkable and curious, 
to the already extensive history of the marvellous.' 
At anyrate, these legends are of some interest as 
illustrations of the superstition and credulity of 
the Highlanders of the last century, and perhaps 
even of this ; but our purpose leaves untouched 
the wilder traditions in this collection, and deals 
only with two episodes in the histories of two 
great families of the north. 

Sir Edmund Burke in his Vicissitudes of 
Families has a weird chapter on ‘the Fate of 
Seaforth,’ in which he gives at full length the 
doom of this family, as pronounced by the ‘ War- 
lock of the Glen’ (as Sir Edmund calls Dun 
Kenneth), and its fulfilment a century and a half ■ 
after it was spoken. Burke seemingly accepts 
as fact (as does Mr Mackenzie) the purely mythi- 
cal story of the seer and his cruel fate — how, 
bein" a clansman of Seaforth, and famed for his 
prophetic skill, he was called on by his chiefs wife 
to explain why her husbarul staid so long in Pari% 
whither he had gone on business soon effter the 
Restoration ; how the Warlock, unwilling at first to 
tell what his uncanny gift shewed him, at last was 
forced to say that the Lord of Kintail was for- 
getting home and Lady Isabel in the smiles of 
a French lady ; how the angry countess, furiaas 
that he' should have so slandered his chief before 
his clansmen, ordered the seer to be burned to 
death— another instance of the proverbial ^ honour’ 
in which prophets are held in their own country. 
Aj9 he was d^ng at the stake^ Kenneth uttered a 
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weitd prediction foretelling the downfall of the Sea- 
forths for Lady laabers crime. So runs the legend. 
It is quite certain that a prediction regarding the 
Seaforth family was well known in the Highlands 
long before the days of the last chief of Kintail. 
We have Lockhart's authority for the fact that 
both Sir Humphiy Davy and Sir Walter Scott 
knew and believed it. * I do fear the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy,' writes Scott in another 
place to his friend Morritt of Rokeby, who himself 
testifies that he heard it quoted in the Highlands 
at a time when Lord Seaforth had two sons both 
alive and in good health. This prediction ran, 
that the house of Seaforth would fall when there 
should be a deaf and dumb earl who should sell 
Kintail (the ‘ gift-land ' of his house) ; that this 
earl would have three sons, all of whom he should 
survive ; that four great Highland lairds, his con- 
temporaries, should each have certain physical 
defects, which were named ; that the Seaforth 
estates should go to ‘ a white-hooded lassie from the 
East,' who should be the cause of her sister’s death. 

With all these particulars the facts coincided 
exactly. Francis Humberstone Mackenzie, the last 
Seaforth, became deaf from an attack of fever 
while at school, and latterly also became dumb. 
His remarkable life is well known : he raised from 
his clan the 78th Highlanders, and subsequently 
rose to be a lieutenant-general in the army and 
governor of various colonics. Scott, whose great 
friend he was, says he wjis a man * of extraordinary 
talents, who must have made for himself a lasting 
reputation, had not his political exertions been 
checked by painful natural infirmity.' He was the 
happy father of three sons and six daughters, all of 
high promise ; but the end of his life was darkened 
by misfortunes. Two of his sons died suddenly ; 
and in 1814, William, his last hope — M. P. for his 
native county, and a young man of great abilities 
—sickened of a lingering <lisease, and died about 
the time that losses in the West Indies necessitated 
the sale of Kintail. In January following, the old 
roan, broken-hearted at the loss of his three sons, 
died ; and then, as Scott says : 

Of the line of Mackenneth remained not a male 

To bear the proud name of the chiefs of Kintail. 

The estates went to his eldest daughter, the widow 
of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, who w’as on her 
way home from India when her fatlier died. The 
four Highland lairds, friends of Earl Francis, were 
all distinguished by the peculiar personal marks 
which were mentioned in the prediction ; and to 
make the coincidence complete, Lady Hood — then 
Mrs Stewart Mackenzie — many years afterwards 
may be said to have been the innocent cause of her 
sister's death, for when she was driving Miss 
Caroline Mackenzie in a pony-carriage, the ponies 
ran away, the ladies were thrown out, and Miss 
Mackenzie killed ! 

So much for this strange chapter in family 
•history. Let us now glance at the records of 
another family— equally famous in the Highlands 
— ^where the prediction, as a whole, has not been 
fulfilled, though enough has happened here also to 
make the coincidence very striking. Our authority 
in this case is the Rev. Norman Macleod, father of 
the late Dr Norman Macleod. In the appendix 
to Dr Norman’s Life by his brother are given a 
series of reminiscences dictated in his old age by 
their &ther. He says that in the summer of 1799 


he visited Dunve^ Castle in Skye, the old strong 
hold of the Maueods. * One circumstance toc^ 
place at the castle on this occasion which I think 
worth recording, especially as I am the only person 
now living who can attest the truth of it. There 
had been a traditionary prophecy, coached in 
Gaelic verse, regarding the family of Macleod, which ' 
on this occasion received a most extraordinary 
fulfilment. This prophecy I have heard repeated 
by several persons. . . It was prophesied at least 
a hundred years prior to the circumstance I am 
about to relate.' This prediction shortly was, that 
when ‘Norman, the third Norman,' should meet 
an accidental death ; when the rocks on the coast 
of Macleod’s country called the ‘ Maidens ' became 
the property of a Campbell ; when a fox had young 
ones in the castle ; and when the ‘ Fairy Banner ' 
should be for the last time shewn — the glory of | 
Macleod should depart for a time ; the estates be 
sold to others. But that again in the far future 
another Macleod should redeem the property and 
raise the family higher than ever. Now comes the 
curious coincidence told by Mr Macleod. 

An English smith at Dun vegan told him one day 
that next morning he was going to the castle 
to force open the iron chest in which the ‘fairy 
flag ’ of the Maclcods had lain for ages undisturbed. 
Mr Macleod was very anxious to be present, and 
at last he got permission from ‘ the factor,' upon 
condition that he told no one of the name of 
Macleod — the chief included — what was to be done. 
The smith tore off the lid of the box, and the 
famous old flag was exposed — ‘a square piece of 
very rich silk, with crosses wrought witn gold- 
thread, and several elf-spots stitched with great care 
on different parts of it.' Very soon after this, Mr 
Macleod goes on to say, ‘ the melancholy news of 
the death of the 3 muiig and promising heir of 
Macleod reached the castla “Norman, the third 
Norman,’' was a lieutenant of H.M.S. the Queen 
Charlotte, which was blown up at sea, and he and 
the rest perished. At the same time, the rocks 
called “ Macleod's Maidens ” were sold in the course 
of that very week to Angus Campbell of Eusay ; and 
they are still in possession of his grandson. A fox 
in x^osscssioii of a Lieutenant Maclean residing in 
the west turret of the castle, had young ones, 
which 1 handled. And thus all that was said in the 
prophecy alluded to was so far fulfilled ; although 
I am glad the family of my chief still enjoy their 
ancestral possessions, and the worst part of the 
prophecy accordingly remains unverified. I merely 
state the facts of the case as they occurred, without 
expressing any opinion whatever as to the nature 
of these traditionary legends with which they were 
connected.' 

A coincidence os remarkable as any of these 
is the one Mr Wilkie Collins notices in connec- 
tion with his novel Annadale, Readers of chat 
powerful story will recollect what an important 
part the fatal effects of sleeping in poisoned and 
foul air play in it. They, writes Mr Wilkie Col- 
lins, ‘ may be interested in heariftg of a coinci- 
dence relating to the present story which actually 
happened, and which in the matter of “extravar- 
gant improbability" sets anything of the same kind 
that a novelist could imagine at flat defiance. In 
November 1865— that is to saj', when thirteen 
monthly parts of ArmadaU had been published, 
and I may add, when more than a year and a 
half had elapsed since the end of the story, as it 
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now appears, was first sketched in my note-book — 
a vessel lay in the Huskisson Dock at Liverpool, 
which was looked after by one man, who slept 
on board, in the capacity of ship-keeper. On a 
certain day in the week this man was found dead 
in the deck-house. On the next day a second man, 
who had taken liis place, was carried dying to the 
Northern Hospital, On the third day a third ship- 
keeper was appointed, and was found dead in 
the deck-house, which had already proved fatal to 
the other two. The Tiame of that ship was the 
Armadale. And the proceedings at the inquest 
proved that the three men had all been suffocated 
by slcepinff in poisoned air,* The case, Mr Collins 
goes on to say, ‘ was noticed— to give two instances 
in which Lean cite the dates — in the Times of 
November 30, 1665, and was more fully described 
in the Daily News of November 28, in the same 
year.’ 

MUSHEOOM CULTIVATION IN JAPAN. 

In pursuance of a plan commenced a short time 
back of furnishing information respecting the 
staple products of Japan, their culture or prepara- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Consul at Yokohama, in his 
published Eeport to tlie Foreign OHice, deals, | 
among other matters, with the cultivation, &c. of | 
mushrooms ; and as that subject is a novel one I 
in this country, some brief account of the process 
may not be unacceptable to our readers. The best 
of the edible species of mushrooms are known to 
the Japanese as matsu-take and sh<i~tahC\ The 
difficulties experienced in preserving the former 
kind prevent their being available for export, 
added to which, even when successfully dried, they 
are nearly tasteless ; the shd-tahey on the other j 
hand, have this peculiar excellence, that tliough j 
they are all but tasteless in tlicir raw sUite, they 
have an extremely fine flavour when they are dried. 
The quantity that grows naturally on tlie decayed 
roots or cut stumps of the slid tree is not sufficient 
to meet the demand, and consequently much skill 
has been brought to bear on their cultivation, 
notably by cutting off the trunks of the shfi and 
other trees, and forcing the growth of the mush- 
rooms on them. Different varieties of oak are most 
in favour with the .Japanese for the cultivation of 
mushrooms, the one just mentioned being con- 
sidered to give the best results. The tree gi’ows 
abundantly in warm places with a south-easterly 
aspect, and attains a height of about eighteen or 
nineteen feet. It is an cver^Tcen, bearing small 
acorns, which are steamed and eaten ; the wood is 
used for making boats’ oars, charcoal, &c. Another 
oak, the kashiwa, from which mushrooms are 
obtained, is also plentiful in warm localities, and 
grows to a height of thirty or forty feet ; its leaves 
are used in cookery, and the wood is in great 
demand for divining-sticks. A third description of 
oak, the donguriy is found all over the country ; and 
its acorns, after being pounded and steeped in 
water, are mado^into dumplings. 

Mushrooms, we are told, are obtained from any 
of the above-mentioned trees in the following 
mamier : about the beginning of autumn a trunk 
five or six inches in diameter is selected and cut 
up into lengths of four or five feet ; each log is 
then split into four pieces; and on the outer bark 
alight incisions arc made at once with a hatchet, 
Off else the logs are left till the following spring, 


when deep cuts arc made in them. Assuming the 
former course to have been pursued, the logs, after 
having received several slight incisions, are placed 
in a wood whore they can get the full benefit of 
the air and heat; and in about three years they 
will have become tolerably rotten in parts. After 
the more rotten parts have been removed, they 
are placed in a slanting position; and about the 
middle of the ensuing spring the mushrooms 
will come forth in abundance. After these have 
been gathered, the logs are still kept, and sub- 
mitted to the following process. Every morning 
they are steeped in water, and in the afternoon 
they are taken out and beaten with a mallet ; 
they are then ranged on end in the same slanting 
position as before ; and in two or three days’ time 
mushrooms will again make their appearance. In 
some places it is the custom to beat the logs so 
! heavily that the wood swells, and this seems to 
induce the growth of mushrooms of more than 
ordinarily large size. If, however, the logs are 
beaten gently, a great number of small mushrooms 
grow up in succession. Another mode of forcing 
the growth of mushrooms is to bury the cut logs 
at once in the earth, ami after the lapse of a year, 
to take them out and treat them in the manner 
just described. 

The mushrooms thus grown arc stored in a bam 
on shelves rangtjd along three sides, with braziers 
lighted underiieatb. Afterwards they arc put into 
small boxes, the bottoms of which are lined with 
cither straw or bamboo mats ; these arc placed on 
the shelves, and gradually dried with great care. 
Another mode of drying jnushrooms is to string 
them on thin slips of bamboo, wliicli are piled 
together near the brazier, the heat being kept in 
by inverting a closely woven basket over them. 

Of other edible miisbrooms in Japan besides the 
shd‘Uiht*j Mr llobertst)n particularises the follow- 
ing : The kihuragCy which grows in spring, summer, 
and autumn, on the mulberry, the willow, and 
other trees ; it is a small, thin, and soft mush- 
room, very mucli marked at the edge, and of a 
brownish tinge. Tlie iwa-talce, which grows on 
rocks in thick masses. The so-laJeey a very deli- 
cately llavoured mushroom, which is found on 
precipitous crags, and is consequently scarce, owing 
to the difficulties attendant upon its collection. 
The kawa-ta/cey a funnel-shaped mushroom with a 
long hollow stalk, which is found in shady spots 
on moorland. 

By adopting a somewhat similar plan of forcing 
mushrooms in Great Britain, it is (^uite possible 
that growers might find it to their advantage. 
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AIR AND WATER POLLUTION. 
We have been lately staying at a pleasant sea-side 
resort. The stretch of sands on the beach is beau- 
tiful, the houses generally well built and commo- 
dious, the accommodation for strangers excellent. 
With much to commend, one thing struck us as 
very anomalous. There are several factories, 
including one or two bottle-works, and from these 
are almost constantly sent forth huge volumes 
of dense black smoke, which according to the 
direction of the wind, pour across the otherwise 
fair scene, and tend greatly to pollute the atmo- 
sphere. Now, this we presume to think is a serious 
encroachment on public rights. Nature benefi- 
cently provides a j)ure atmosphere, which all may 
enjoy, and that will be favourable to vegetable 
growth. Despising this primary principle, and 
acting only from sheer selfishness, certain indi- 
viduals, ordinarily known as capitalists, set up fac- 
tories with tall brick chimneys, from which are 
vomited those hideously dark masses of coal-smoke, 
in defiance of good taste, decency, and common- 
sense. We had almost said in defiance of honesty, 
because the air of heaven is a universal inheri- 
tance, and the pollution of it for selfish ends is, 
morally speaking, little better than picking a 
pocket. Yet, how much of tliis aggressive dis- 
honesty is habitually practised ! The air of towns 
and villages is polluted. Some of the most beau- 
tiful rural scenes are polluted. Over charming 
dells, clothed in natural shrubbery and flowers, 
to which one would like to flee and be at rest, is 
seen hovering a pall of black smoke, projected from 
some sort of factory or a paper-mill, and doing its 
best to transform beauty into ugliness. Surely, 
to speak mildly, that is a public wrong. 

Travelling through England, and entering what 
are termed the manufacturing districts, we come 
upon the Smoke Demon in full blast. Who, for 
example, can forget the revolting aspect presented 
by Sheffield or Wigan ? The sky hidden by dark 
smoke, the houses begrimed, and the land blighted, 
as if saturated with coal-culm. Obviously, there 
is a prevailing sootiness ; and speculating os to how 
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people can possibly live amidst such horrors, we 
think with a feeling of relief of the joy they pos- 
sibly experience when on Sunday the chimneys 
cease to smoke, the blue firmament is suffered to 
be unveiled, and children arc able to fill their lungs 
with air comparatively free from impurity. Even 
ill the neighbourhood of towns not absolutely of 
the manufacturing class, the tourist is pained to 
observe what atmospheric deteriorations are caused 
by smoke. In. few places nowadays are there not 
tokens of iiitlustry involving the application of 
steam-power. Tall chimneys arc apt to start up 
where least expected, with the usual results. 
These brick chimneys arc not usually an embel- 
lishment to the landscape ; but we raise no objec- 
tion to them on this ground. Required for 
purposes of manufacture, and valuable in con- 
nection with the cmplo3"ment of large numbers 
of persons, they may be viewed as indispensable 
adjuncts in promoting commercial prosperity, 
and increasing the national wealth. Accordingly, 
it is not the chimney-stalks we find fault with ; 
it is the vast masses of smoke that needlessly 
issues from them, which at a very small expense 
and a slight degree of care, could be effec- 
tually prevented. For want of this reasonable 
amount of care, the green fields in the vicinity of 
the chimneys cease to be green. The soot falling 
on the pasturage, defiles the herbage ; and the 
poor sheep and lambs, horn to experience the 
vicissitudes of weather, but at least to wear clean 
wool upon their backs, are as dingy as professional 
chimney-sweeps. Unmistakably, they have been 
besmirched by the Smoke Demon, who in his 
iniquitous visitations respects neither man nor 
beast, and is apparently indifferent to what 
becomes of the whole animal afld vegetable crea- 
tion. Perish the comfort of everybody ; let smoke 
in any measure of density have its sway I That is 
the doctrine of greed predominant in this wonder- 
fully advanced nineteenth century, which some 
people are never done eulogising. 

We see a curious instance of the Smoke Demon’s 
proceedings in a reputedly fashionable part of* a 
large city. A piece of land had just been laid out 
— 
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in the building of mansions of a superior class — not 
one of them valued at less than seven or eight 
thousand pounds — when lo and behold the pur- 
chasers of the newly erected edifices find to their 
consternation that the tall chimney of an unex- 
pected factory has begun to belch volumes of black 
smoke into their back- windows all day long ! The 
chimney — that of a perfectly respectable flour-mill, 
we believe — is unexceptionable as regards chimney 
architecture. It is tall and handsomely tapered ; 
but what signifies these commendable qualities ? 
There, from morning to night, goes its^smoke, pol- 
luting the atmosphere in the bedrooms, killing 
the flowery in the conservatories, odious and sick- 
ening in all directions. Very hard this on the 
purchasers of these splendid mansions. They have 
got unexceptionably good houses, but with what an 
atmospheric drawback ! 

Why, however, should municipal authorities 
tolerate such abominations? Yes, why should 
they? There exist in many places police edicts 
designed to quench the Smoke Demon. Through 
the vigilance of the authorities, the smoke nuisance 
in London has been immensely mod ill ed within 
our recollection. In some large provincial towns 
it has likewise been materially abated. But taking 
the country at large, it is about as bad as ever. 
The evil has little chance of being thoroughly 
mastered by any local magistracy. The very 
authorities who should stamp out the abomination 
are likely enough to be the evil-doers tliemselves, 
or are at least so compromised by surrounding 
influences as puiposely in this particular to neglect 
the interests of the community. Besides, to put 
existing and not very distinct laws in motion, a 
heavy expense is liable to be incurred. And local 
authorities of all kinds do not like to encounter 
litigation unless strongly urged by public clamour 
and backed by persons of note, who do not mind to 
take trouble and share part of the cost. We 
apprehend that no effectual remedy is obtainable 
in present circumstances. 

The true corrective would be to assign the con- 
servancy of the atmosphere and of rivers to officers 
directly appointed by and responsible to the crown. 
To this opinion has come Dr Richardson, one of 
the most eminent promulgators of the laws of 
health. In a recent lecture on the subject at the 
Royal Institution, he says very pointedly : ‘ In 
the future of sanitary science, the politician must 
come forward more resolutely than he has done, 
in order to secure for those he governs three requi- 
sites—pure water, pure food, and pure air. It is 
utterly hopeless to trust to companies in a matter 
of such vital importance as the supply of water. 
It is equally hopeless to trust to the undirected 
action of local authorities.^ Proceeding to state 
that a remedy can be found only in the official 
action of a supreme authority, he says : ^ As to 
pure air, there is no practical legislation of 
any kind. The air of our large towns is charged 
with smoke and impurity. The air of our great 
factories is charged with dusts which destroy life 


with the precision of a deadly aim. Dr Purdon, 
one of the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Acts, reports that in flax-working factories under 
his care, the carders, who are all females, if they 
get a carding-machinc at sixteen years, generally 
die at thirty years. Could anything be more ter- 
rible than such a fact, that a girl o^ sixteen should 
have to live by an occupation that will bring her 
existence to an end in fourteen years, and to that 
end with all the prolonged wasting, sleeplessness, 
suffering, incident to the disease consumption of 
the lungs? If it were the fate of these doomed 
workers that at the close of fourteen years* work 
the majority of them were taken forth and shot 
dead in an instant, their fate were infinitely better 
than it is. The heart of the nation would thus be 
aroused, and the law in all its majesty would be 
put in operation to arrest the progress of the crime 
and to punish the offenders. Yet, year after year 
as terrible an offence goes on, and because the result 
of it is hidden in the sick-room, there is no arrest 
of its progress, no punishment for its commission.’ 

In the same lecture. Dr Richardson speaks with 
equal vehemence on the too prevalent practice of 
polluting rivers and wells by the influx of sewage 
from large towns and various kinds of public 
works, dye-works in particular. Here, again, the 
action of local authorities is generally hopeless. 
Magistrates and town councils will complacently 
see a river flowing past them loaded with impuri- 
ties. ‘The government,* he says, ‘must cither 
produce a process or processes for pure water 
supply, and insist on every local authority carry- 
ing out the proper method ; or it must — and this 
would be far better-take the whole matter into 
its own hands, so that under its supreme direction 
every living centre should, without fail, receive 
the first necessity of healthy life in the condition 
fitted for the necessities of all who live. By recent 
legislation we had some security for obtaining fresh 
animal food, and foods freed of foreign substances 
or adulterations. The penalties that might be 
inflicted on those who sell decomposing, diseased, 
or adulterated foods were beginning to have effect, 
and much good was resulting.’ Similar regulations 
ought to be applied to water. The fouling of 
rivers by sewage must be rendered penal. What 
horrid ideas arise on the consideration that a 
large part of the population qf London are doily 
using the water of the Thames, into which has 
been poured the sewage of Oxford and a number of 
other places ! The Clyde below Glasgow offers an 
example of still greater pollution; but its very 
badness saves it from use for domestic purposes; 
and in point of fact this fine river, for the improved 
navigation of which so much has been done, can 
now scarcely be spoken of as anything else than a 
gigantic common sewer, on which ships of large 
burden are borne to and from the sea. The Irwell 
at Manchester ofl’ers a specimen of an impure river 
of a different type. Here much of the pollution 
seems to arise from the liquid refuse of dye and 
other worka The last time we saw the Irwell, it 
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had all the appearance of a sluggish river of black 
ink. Its colour, however, is liable to change with the 
predominating dye-stuffs which it happens to re- 
ceive. The droll remark is made, that boys who 
indiscreetly take a fancy for bathing in it axe apt to 
come out blue. Its condition and qualities were 
some time ago commemorated in a few comic verses 
in a newspaper, of which a cutting was sent to 
us. We give them as being too clever to be lost 
sight of. 

SONG OP THE IRWELL. 

‘ I flow by tainted, noisome spots, 

A dark and deadly river ; 

Foul gases my forget-me-nots, 

Wldch haunt the air for ever. 

I grow, I glide, I slip, I slide, 

I mock your poor endeavour ; 

For men may write, and men may talk. 

But I reck on for pver. 

I reek with all my might and main, 

Of plague and death the brewer ; 

With here and there a nasty drain. 

And here and there a sewer. 

By fetid bank, impure and rank, 

I swirl, a loathsome river ; 

For men may write, and men may talk, 

But I ’ll reek op for ever. 

I grew, I glode, I slipped, I slodc, 

My pride 1 left behind me ; 

I left it in my pure abode — 

Now take me as you find me. 

For black as ink, from many a sink, 

I roll a poisonous river ; 

And men may write, and men may talk. 

But I ’ll reek on for ever. 

And thus my vengeance, still I seek 
Foul drain, and not a river ; 

My breath is strong, though I am weak. 
Death floats on me for ever. 

You still may fight, or may unite 
To use your joint endeavour ; 

But I ’ll be boss,” in spite of Cross, 

And poison you for ever.’ 

We trust that the concluding threat of remaining 
for ever a poisonous and fetid river is not true of 
the Irwell any more than the Thames or the Clyde. 
The subject of river-pollution, as of air-pollution, 
is too serious to be much longer neglected, and we 
trust that government, setting aside private, selfish, 
and factious interests, will soon deal with it in os 
perempto^ a fashion as constitutional forms will 
admit. Ae concerns the pollution of the air by 
smoke from factories, there is not a vestige of 
excuse. We have shewn again and again with, wc 
fear, tiresome reiteration^ that the consumption of 
smoke is a very simple mechanical process, and has 
the advantage not only of keeping the air unpol- 
luted, but is attended with such a considerable 
saving of fuel, as to render the first cost of the 
appliances of no consequence. If such be the 
case, and we can prove it by many years* experi- 
enoe, the proprietors of public works at the sea- 
side resort already mentioned, and hundreds of 


other factory owners, are clearly chargeable with 
a shameful degree of disregard to the rights axMi 
feelings of their fellow-creatures. w. c. 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHArq;pR XXXVII.— REST AND PEACE. 

Time has run on since then, and my life haa 
grown fuller and happier. It was a great dis- 
appointment to Philip and Lilian to find what my 
boasted good fortune really was; and nothing 
would reconcile them to the idea of my remaining 
at the Home, although they were not able to deny 
that the work there was congenial to me. 

Marian Tralford never forgave me my one day’s 
grandeur, and never again addressed me as an 
equal when wc chanced to meet. She and hep 
husband did not lead the happiest of wedded lives. 
On the evening of Lilian’s wedding-day, Arthur 
Trafford was found lying on the floor of his dress- 
ing-room with an exploded pistol by his side. If 
he really meant to destroy himself, he had at- 
tempted it in the half-hearted way with which ho 
did everything, having only grazed his temples 
and swooned with fright, and so offended his wife 
to no purpose. Poor Marian, her married life was 
neither a long one nor a happy one ! No child’s 
voice was heard at Fairview; and the miserable 
bickerings between the husband and wife were 
common gossip. She was not the kind of woman 
to try to conceal lier disappointment ; and he was 
not the kind of man to spare her the knowledge 
that she had never possessed his love. Could he 
have foreseen, he would doubtlessly have adopted 
a different policy, and at anyrate kept up some 
semblance of affection. 

A neglected cold and improper clothing for the 
season brought on an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs, to which Marian succumbed ; and after her 
death it was found that she had avenged herself. 
A lawyer was hastily summoned to her bedside, 
and her will made as soon as her illness was pro- 
nounced dangerous. After the funeral it was 
found that the endeavours of Arthur and his sister 
to make up for the past by extra attention at the 
last had been in vain. It was said that' she talked 
to them about the large fortune which they would 
inherit up to almost the last hour ; and their dis- 
appointment was bitter in proportion. 

All Marian Trafford’s wealth was left to Lilian’s 
children. Not to Lilian, as she in a characteristic 
letter informed her — ‘ In case your husband should 
die, and Arthur should get the property after all, 
for ho would be sure to marry you directly. Many 
and many a time has lie taunted me about his 
love for you ; and as good as said I wasn’t to be 
compared ! But if he married me for the sake 
of my money, he won’t have much to boast of 
now. His sister too, Caroline, will be in a fine 
state ; but she ’s only got herself to thank for 
what I have done. I did mean to leave some- 
thing handsome to Caroline, till I^overheard her 
talking to her brother about me begging him to 
have patience a little while longer, because the 
doctors said that I could not lost out many days 
unless a turn came ; and saying ever such things 
about what she had had to put up with 1 What 
she had to put up with, indeed ! When ^e has 
had such a home at Fairview, and lived upon the 
best of everything, without its costing her a penny ! 
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And as to presents ; no one could be more generous as elegant specimens of the art of letter-writing ; 
than 1 have been to Caroline ; and she knows it, to say nothing of their being addressed in a some- 
if she would only speak the truth. If I do not what eccentric manner, occasionally sealed with a 
get over it, I am determined that they shan’t be thimble, and so fortli. 

any the better offl I’d sooner leave everything I imagined that the story of my life would run 
to Miss Haddon, though I should be loath to do thus smoothly and evenly on to the end ; but the 
that too. Fortunately, there is you, dear; you aspect of things changed. First, we lost dear old 
arc my sister after all, and your Jffa was not Mrs Tipper, who passed peacefully away, lovingly 
treated well ; I have always said that. Besides, tended in her last moinents by her children, as 
I can’t forget how kind you were to me, when she called us. She left everything she possessed 
you thought that it was rivy Ma wlio went wrong to me. Shortly afterwards, Jane Osborne died, 
instead of yours. You never shewed off a bit ; bequeathing the bulk of her property for the 
and it’s only right you should be rewarded. I future maintenance of the Home, and what she 
haven’t put Aunt Pratt into my will, because one termed a competence to me. Five hundred a year 
naturally does not care about its being known that appeared to me something more than a competence ; 
any of one’s relations are common people ; but I and with my dear old Iricnd’s legacy it made me 
should like you to give somclhiug handsome to a rich woman. 

her, and say it came from me and so forth, and Philip and Lilian would now give me no peace, 
BO forth ; a letter we were all only too glad to insisting that I had not the shadow of an excuse 
put out of eight and out of mind as soon as for remaining at tlie Home. ]\foreovcr, Hill Side 
possible. was waiting for me. They had been long engaged 

The Pratts were well taken care of, and not a in altering and imj)roVing Fairview, and had at 
little astonished at Marian’s liberality, as it was length taken up their abode there. It was now a 
interpreted to them by Lilian. Arthur TrafTord large estate, sutheient ground adjoining having been 
made a great deal of protestation in the outset i)iirchascd to make a good park ; and the trees, 
about bis repugnance to receiving the annuity planted fifteen years before, were beginning to look 
which Philip offered ; but of course he did receive respectable. The house itself has been a great deal 
it, and in time came to think that it was much altered and subdued^ as Philip calls it, a story 
less than he ought to have, always forestalling it. being taken away, and wings thrown out, &c. ; 
But Philip remained firm, and never increased very greatly to its improvement. It now looks a 
the amount to more than was at first offered, a sum fitting home for a family of good standing, and as 
which he considered sufficient for an idle man to Philip’s brother allows, a residence worthy of one 


live upon. who owns the nan)c of Dallas. 

How shall I write of the married life of Philip In truth they had outgrown Hill Side; two 
and Lilian ? I will only say with the poet : spirited boys and three girls with the necessary 

.... arrangements for an education befitting their ac- 
Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it m his cumulating wealth, were not contemplated in the 


glowing hands ; -l « • n plans; and I could not pretend to think that 

livery moment lightly shaken ran itself lu golden . 

although they threatened to let the place fall to 
They were not selfish in their happiness, finding fuin, if I would not go to it. Everything was left 
plenty of room in their hearts for those outside as it was ; Lilian took nothing but her mother’s 
their own circle ; which W the way was now a portrait, and Philip a portion only of his books ; 
not very small one. Need I say they held fiist to and to this also there was no demurring ; Fair- 
‘Sisler Mary;* and though they could not be view being furnished befitting its size. Whilst I 
brought to allow that she bad chosen the life she was still hesitating, or fancied that I was hesitating 
was best fitted for, they did tlieir best to impart (for I iouiid it very pleasant to dwell upon the 
to it as much sunshine" as they could ; and I liope hloa of ending my days at Hill Side), Robert 
comforted themselves with the belief that my Wentworth put in an irresistible argument in 
happiness was owing more to their efforts than my favour of my yielding to their wishes, and 
worL Was there a word of truth spoken in the quitting the Home. He pointed out that I was 
jest, sometimes thrown playfully at me, to the preventing some poor gentlewoman from earning 
effeef that I was imbuing my god-child Mary with the income pertaining to the situation. I was not 
the notion that she had a mission, as her brothers a little surprised at his going over to their side ; 
term it? She was a thoughtful earnest child of but. I could not, bad I wished to do so, deny 
fifteen, who had spent a great deal of her time the reasonableness of his argument. As soon, 
with me, and sometimes said she would choose therefore, as a lady was found ^lo undertake the 
Aunt Mary’s life before all others. It did her no office, I resigned it. 

hai*m to think so for the time being ; but I knew My home-coming was made a fete-day in the 
that Aunt Mary would choose her mission to ho village. Had a royal visitor been expected, more 
a happy wife and mother. Failing that, I could could not have been done in the way of prepara- I 


in the three kingdoms, with a larger circle of was arched over with flowers, and ‘ Welcome * 
friends than 1 could well count. And very proud repeated w'hcrevcr the word could be put, but 
1 was of their friendship, though the majority of expressed more delightfully than all in the faces of 
them could not be said to belong to the upper Philip, Lilian, and their children. It was a busy 
strata of society. I had a large correspondence too day too, as ‘befitted the Aunt 

•—letters which brought tears of joy and thankful- Mary,’ laughingly said the children. A dinner was 
ness to my eyes, though they could not be quoted given to tne grown-up people m a large tent on 
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the green ; and later on a tea, to which children 
were invited, with a day’s holiday to all and sports 
between times. Of course Becky and her husband 
were honoured guests with their eight children. 
He is now a flourishing market-gardener, very proud 
of his little woman, tlioagh her happy married life 
does not tend to decrease the size of her mouth, 
since there is always a smile upon her face. 

We had all been very busy, and were glad to 
take our tea on the terrace in tlie cool of the even- 
ing — -just sufficiently distant from the sound of 
merriment in the village below. After tea, Philip 
and Lilian, lovers still, stroll down to the green to 
watch the sports awhile, the tired children electing 
to remain with Aunt Mary and Uncle Robert. My 
eyes followed the two as they passed down the path 
under the flowery arches, husoand and wife in all 
the best sense ol the words. Philip was a stately, 
thoughtful, English gentleman, growing anxious 
and ambitious for his two boys ; a little too ambi- 
tious, I told him, in certain directions, since they 
are but mortal. And his happy wife, beautiful 
‘ with all the soul’s expansion,’ was worthy to be 
the mother of girls — confiding to me /icr ambition 
to fit them to influence the lives of honourable men. 

My nieces, as they were called, were to live 
with me in turn. Lilian says they are very piti- 
ful to such of their friends as have no Aunt Mary. 
Little Phil was very enthusiastically describing to 
me the advantages of my new home. 

* Look here, Aunt Mary ; it *s the best place for 
larks you can imagine ; beats Puirview hollow,’ 

'Larks, Phil?’ 

‘Well, you know. Suppose you’ve got some 
one in the library you want to make jump nearly 
out of his skin; just creep round the jflantations, 
and crawl under the bushes, and climb uji over the 
stones — you must bike care though, for they are 
awfully slippery — and peep in at the windows 
with your face made up like a brigand, and point 
a sham pistol at him ! ’ 

I expressed a doubt as to my capacity for crawl- 
ing under bushes and climbing over slippery 
stones ; at which Phil proposed other larks, which 
he considered to be more within the compass of 
my ability. But with the dignity of thirteen, and 
the experience of three nioiitlis at Eton, Robert 
gave it as his opinion that Phil’s larks were not 
worthy of the name. 

‘ Look here : I know a fellow ; ’ &c. &c. ; sinking 
his voice into a whisper as the two boys drew 
closer together ; their sister Jenny, w’ho is said to 
be developing a taste for larks, an(l is very proud 
of being occasionally taken into their confidence, 
listening with bated breath and dilating eyes. 
Then l^ry whispers to me that if I want to enjoy 
that bit out of Midsummer Night's Dreamy and 
fancy myself in the woods realhjy I must sit under 
the tree on the slope when the moon is rising and 
the shadows are deep. And before she is carried 
off by her nurse, Baby Lily solemnly presents me 
with a woollen lamb, which she tliinks enough to 
insure my future happiness and make me ‘ dood.’ 

‘And so you have got your rest and peace at 
last?’ said Robert Wentworth, as he and I stood 
for a few moments together on the terrace watch- 
ing the sunset. 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, a little absently, my thoughts 
reverting to the old dreams of peace and rest. 

‘WeR, it’s all couleur de rose now. But how 
long will this kind of thing satisfy you ? ’ 


‘ What kind of thing ? ' 

‘ Being worshipped and feted in this way.’ 

‘ I find it very pleasant,’ I demurely replied. 

‘You will not for long, Mary.* 

‘ Do you think I am not capable of appreciating 
rest and peace then ? ’ 

He smiled. ‘ I give you six months.’ 

‘ And 3 ^et you were as urgent os the rest about 
my giving up work,’ I said. 

‘ Yes ; I wanted to see you in an independent 
position, and so to ascertain if certain theories of 
mine are correct.’ 

‘ Uncle Robert, is it true ? Phil says he heard 
mamma tell papa that she did not de^air of your 
marrying Aunt Mary even now. Is it true — 
really ? ’ 

I saw a swift flush pass over his face, and an 
expression in his eyes which I had only once seen 
there before, as they turned for a moment upon 
me. Then after a few moments he said, in a low 
husky voice : ‘ Ask auntie ’ ’ 

Robert Wentworth had never married, and I 
cannot affect to be ignorant of the cause ; but in 
all the long years that have passed he has spoken 
no word of love to me. Now the child’s words 
had stirred the depths of his nature, and shewn 
me that time has worked no change in him. 

‘ Is it true, auntie — is it V asked Jenny, turning 
impetuously towards me. 

‘ Uncle Robert and I love each other like 
I old friends, dearie,’ I said, replying to him in a 
low faltering Voice. ‘ But — I am too old to think 
of — marrying laying my hand gently upon his, 
resting upon the back of a garden-seat, as I spoke. 

‘ Well, that ’s what Robert and I said,’ frankly 
ejaculated Jenny. ‘ You are old, and old people 
don’t marry ; ’ and off she ran to tell the others, 

lie recovered first, beginning to talk to me 
about a case he had in hand, and very soon con- 
triving to get me sufficiently interested in it to 
enter warmly into the pros and cons with him. 
He was no longer a briefless barrister, having 
made a name in the profession, and being remune- 
rated accordingly, I have the comfort of know- 
ing that his life, like my own, is on the whole a 
full and happy one, although we have both had to 
bid adieu to certain things. 

Before the six months he had given me expired, 
I began to find that I retpiired change of air, and 
commenced absenting myself occasionally from my 
beautiful luxurious home for two or three weeks 
at a time and sometimes even longer, much to the 
surprise of Philip and Lilian, who could not 
understand why I should choose to go alone and 
be so mysterious about the places I visited. But 
they became less anxious if not loss curious when 
tliey found that I always returned cheered and 
refreshed by the change, and at length ceased to 
question me. 

Robert Wentworth appeared to take it for 
granted that my trips were in search of the pic- 
turesque ; occasionally remarking ^at 1 must be 
growing familiar with all the loveliest nooks in 
England. I flattered myself that 1 ]^d for once 
succeeded in keeping him in the dark, and be did 
not suspect the real object of my journeys. But I 
was mistaken. I might as well have taken him 
into my confidence at once, and he ^ewed me 
that I might, in his own fashion. 

During one of my absences from Hill Side,* I 
was under the unpleasant necessity of appearing 
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at a ]7olice court In obedience to a call for Mary 
Jones, I stepped into the witness-box, as unwilling 
a witness os had ever made her appearance there. 
I had just been tiying to comfort myself with the 
reflection that Bobert did not tidce up such cases, 
and was not at all likely to be there, when our 
eyes met ; and from the amused expression in his, 
1 knew that he was about to examine me, and 
something of what I might expect. As he after- 
wards informed me, he had taken up the case for 
the express purpose of shewing me that he knew 
all about my movements. 

‘ Is Mary Jones your real name ?’ 

' It is the name I am known by.’ 

* And you are a lodger in Bi^s Court, Bethnal 
Green ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I have two rooms there.’ 

* And go out nursing sick people in the neigh- 
bourhood ? ’ 

‘ I have occasionally done so.’ 

^Is it a fact that you have musical evenings 
and readings to which you invite the poor women 
in the nei^bourhood ; and that you lend money 
to tlie deserving, and give lectures to tliem about 
the management of their homes and children V 

*I do not call them lectures, sir,’ I rejdied 
demurely. ^But I see that you know all about 
my movements.’ 

* It is my business to know,’ he replied gravely, 
going on w’ith the case, a charge of assault, not 
uncommon in the neighbourliood of my town 
residence, to which I had been a 'witness, and \ras 
obliged to give evidence. 

Since then we have not met very frequently. 
He is always an honoured guest at Fairview ; but 
he is on the Bench now, devoted to the grand 
earnest life of the upright judge, and lias very 
little time for private intercourse, although he is 
always ready to give us counsel and advice. It is 
my pride to hear of the respect and honour he 
wins, and to know that I have not been instru- 
mental in impairing his usefulness in the world. 
Meantime, we are beginning to talk sometimes of 
the life beyond, with the yearning of those who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day, and 1 
listen with bowed head and thankful heart to his 
acknowledgment that his life has not been lived in 
vain for himself any more than for others. This 
may be said only to cheer and comfort me ; but I 
believe that it is truer than he himself thinks it to 
be. But I am above all pleased witli his occa- 
sional grim little attacks upon my logic, &c., for 
that is to me the most convincing proof that we 
are the best of friends ; and we are highly amused 
when the children take my part, and ask him not 
to be hard upon Aunt Mary. 


HYDEBABAD AND ITS BULEBS. 
The dominions of the Nizam, of which Hyderabad 
Is the capital, are situated in the southern part of 
Central India,* and are of considerable extent — 
nearly five hundred miles from north-east to south- 
west, and about three hundred and fifty in breadth. 
The Nizam holds a very high place among the 
native sovereigns of India ; his revenue is a large 
one, and is yearly increasing, greatly owing to the 
wise administration of the present prime- minister. 
Sir Salar Jung, a man of singularly iutelligent 


and enlightened viewsi with a remarkable capacity 
for government. For upwards of twenly years 
this able and talented man has powerfully swayed 
the councils of the Nizams ; and since the death 
of the last ruler, his young son and ' successor, 
still a minor, has been entirely under his guidance 
and control. ' ’ 

The young Nizam is now a boy of nine or ten 
years of age ; and until he is fifteen he will not 
assume the reins of government. His health is 
unfortunately not good ; his constitution bein^ 
naturally a feeble one, and the enervating life led 
in the zenana has in no way tended to strengthen 
it. He is said to have an amiable disposition 
and not bad abilities ; an English tutor has been 
provided for him, and he has every facility for 
receiving a first-class education. This, in con- 
junction with the wise counsels of his prime- 
minister, ought to make him a liberal and enlight- 
ened ruler when the time comes for him to take 
the authority into his own hands. Let- us trust 
that it will be so. 

Sir Salar Jung speaks English fluently; and on 
the not rare occasions when he gives an entertain- 
ment to the elite of the European society, his 
manners are those of a polished and high-bred 
gentleman, anxious that his guests should enjoy 
themselves, and that none should he overlooked. 
In his extensive and splendidly furnished palace 
are several rooms fitted up entirely in tlie English 
style, with chairs and sofas of every form and 
dimension, and tables covered with albums, photo- 
graphs, and all the innumerable ornaments and 
knick-knacks of fashionable London drawdng-rooms. 
Here the guests all assemble before dinner; and 
when the announcement is made, Sir Salar offers 
his arm to the principal lady present, generally 
the wife of the English Resident, and conducts her 
to the dining-room, his own private band playing 
2'he lloast Baef of Old Efifjland, while tlie com- 
pany defile into their places. Here, again, all is 
in the Englisli style, or rather in that which is 
known as d la Basse j a long table brilliantly 
lighted, and decorated with flowers, fruit, and 
confectionery, all arranged in the most tasteful 
manner, the baud continuing to play at intervals. 
The dinner is in precisely the same European 
I fashion — one course following the other ; and the 
viands and wine all of the most recherche descrip- 
tion ; champagne in abundance, liqueurs, every- 
thing in short that can gratify the most fastidious 
palate ; Sir Salar himself being a man of the 
simplest tastes and drinking nothing but cold 
water. 

Dinner ended, all rise, the gentlemen not re- 
maining behind the ladies. Sir Salar again con- 
ducts the hurra hehee, or principal lady, to a terrace 
on the roof of the palace, where there ore seats 
arranged for the guests, tea and cojffee handed 
round, a quiet cigar permitted in the backgrround, 
and where a fine exnibition of fireworks is wit- 
nessed. This is the conclusion of a very agreeable 
entertainment, to which about a couple of hun- 
dred people are usually invited, wno are dl 
received with the most perfect courtesy by Sir 
Salar, his young sons, and the members of his 
suite ; and who quit his hospitable roof much 
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i]nj)re8sed by the large-mindedness and frank 
geniality that so greatly distinguish the Nizam’s 
popular prime-mhiister. 

Sometimes while the company is arriving, a 
* nautch ’ is held in a kind of garden quadrangle, 
and the guests stroll out and look on for a few 
minutes, just as they feel inclined. Ordinary 
nautch-dancing is anything but the incorrect pro- 
ceeding it is commonly supposed to be ; it is 
really rather a dreary entertainment, and a very 
few minutes of it will be sufficient to satisfy the 
furiosity of most people. Be this as it may, 
nautch-dancing is a very favourite amusement 
among the high-class natives. When Sir Salar 
Jung gives a oanquet to his fellow-countrymen, 
there is a nautch on a very large scale ; the viands 
also differ considerably from those presented to 
his European guests, and consist chiefly of curries 
of every posible kind and flavour, sometimes more 
than fifty being served at a meal. 

Though he has held the supreme power for 
many years, and has been* prominently before the 
public for a yet longer time, the prime-minister 
of the Nizam is not much above forty years of 
age. He is of medium height, with an air of great 
dignity, an iiitelligont expression, and piercing 
dark eyes. His face is entirely shaven except a 
dark moustache ; he generally wears a tight-fitting 
dark robe and small white turban, with the Star 
of India on his breast, and well-fitting English 
boots. Ifis two wives and his daughters are never 
seen out of the zenana, but they receive visits from 
English ladies ; and it is generally understood 
that Sir Salar is more liberal in his ideas regarding 
the treatment of women than is usual among 
Mussulmans; and his daugliters are well edu- 
cated, and have had foreign instructresses. 

Among the institutions of Hyderabad evidencing 
an enlightened spirit both among the foreign resi- 
tlents and the natives, is the successful establish- 
ment of an American fcniale doctor, a lady distin- 
guished alike by professional skill and cl i arm of 
maimer, and who commands an excellent practice 
among the female portion of the community. She 
is also frequently summoned to attend at the 
zenanas, a very great boon to the poor secluded 
inmates, whose maladies are very frequently 
ivrongly treated, owing to the imperative strictness 
of the rule which prohibits the physician from 
over seeing his patient ; the most that is allowed 
in the case of a male practitioner being the exten- 
sion of the hand or tongue through a slit in a 
curtain, the face all the time remaming perfectly 
invisible. 

Hyderabad, with which is closely connected the 
large Anglo-Indian station of Secunderabad, is in 
many respects a very pleasant lesidcnce. The 
society is good, for in addition to a considerable 
sprinkling of civilians, occupied in 'various ways, 
Secunderabad is an important military centre, and 
the district enjoys many advantages in a social and 
sanitary point of view. Only about twenty-four 
hours’ journey from Bombay by rail, it is thus 
brought into easy communication with one of the 
great mercantile and social centres of India. Its 
real distance from Madras is not much more ; but 
as there is no direct line, a detour has to be made 
in order to join tlie main line from Bombay at 
Sholapore, which nearly doubles the time con- 
sumed in travelling between the two places. This, 
however, may probably be amended by-and-by ; 


when Madras will be about equidist^t with 
Bombay, and Hyderabad will then rise into even 
greater importance. The climate is, genezolly 
speaking, excellent: its situation, nearly two 
tnousand feet above the level of the sea, con- 
ducing much to its salubrity ; while it is fortunate 
in having two monsoons or rainy seasons, one 
between J line and September, and a shorter one 
later in the year. Ttiese rains are not of the 
ordinary violent character, but more resemble 
April showers ; the entire depth of fall not usually 
averaging beyond twenty inches, while it is more 
genially and beneficially diffused, rendering the 
air delightfully cool and pleasant. 

The coat of living is perhaps rather under the 
recognised rate of most Anglo-Indian stations. Cer- 
tain things are to be had very reasonably indeed, 
while others are high-priced, especially the gene- 
rality of European articles, wmich are charged 
nearly double what they would fetch at home. 
Strangely enough, tea is very dear ; nothing drink- 
able can be got under about six shillings a pound ; 
lower-priced kinds being perfect trash. But eggs, 
poultry, and even very tolerable mutton can be 
bought very cheaply ; a rupee (about two shillings 
of our money) will purchase three or four fowfi, 
certainly rather skinny ones ; while three rupees 
is an ordinary price for one of the small country 
sheep, and the mutton is not bad, though of course 
it is not ‘ gram-fed,’ as they call the kind specially 
fattened for the table, and which costs three or 
four times the money. There is much sociability 
among tbe English residents ; and the cooler nature 
of the climate enables them to have a greater 
variety of al-fresco entertainments than is custo- 
mary in the troi)ical temperature of most parts of 
India. Perhaps partly in consequence of this, 
combined with its higher and more salubrious 
situation, the district round Ilj'^derabad is gene- 
I’ally very healthy ; and people have lived there for 
many years and enjoyed excellent health without 
ever coining home at all. One well-known old 
Scotch gentleman has resided cliiefly there for fifty 
years without ever returning to his native country ; 
and to judge from his active habits and hue 
appearance, he will live there for many years to 
come. 

Among the native population, however, the 
repulsive disease of leprosy is very prevalent ; but 
Europeans seldom or never suffer from it. Tliis 
dreadful malady is of two kinds : in one the typo . 
is exceedingly malignant ; the afflicted persoiiB 
are not permitted to go abroad, but are secluded 
in buildings specially set aside for theiB recep- 
tion, and to all intents and purposes they axe 
dead to their fellow-iuen. 

The supply of water in the locality is excellent, 
mainly owing to the enormous reservoirs that have 
been constructed in the vicinity of Hyderabad, used 
principally for bathing both by the natives and by 
Europeans. Tlie largest of these is about twenty 
miles ^ound ; and they are reached by numcrouB 
flights of steps, which are generally thronged W 
the natives at all hours of the (ftiy, for the dont& 
purposes of ablution and wasliing their dothes. 

Cotton is the staple production of the country ; 
but its other products and resources are being 
rapidly developed by Sir Salar Jong, who has 
organised large public worka of vanous kinds, and 
is opening new roads through the less frequented 
portions of the Nizam’s texiitory. If he could be 
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induced to impose more taxes, a very great, and 
also a justifiable increase of the revenue could be 
easily effected ; but to this measure he has an 
invincible objection, alleging that it is a system to 
which the subjects of the Nizam have been little 
accustomed, and which would be unpalatable to all 
classes alike. This may be true ; but so enlight- 
ened a ruler will probably ere long be brought to 
acknowledge the necessity for a moderate adoption 
of this system, both in the interests of his master 
and in those of the real prosperity of the noble 
dominions he has bo long and so faithfully governed. 

’PRENTICE-LIFE AT SEA 

The sea is ^ne of ihe most beautiful objects in 
nature, wdielher we watch it breaking in playful 
ripples on the pebbly beach, or shrink from it 
aghast when it rushes along the shore in the full 
thunder of its wrath, seething, tortured, convulsed, 
struggling in the clutch of the storm-fiend. To 
us in England who owe it so much, to us who have 
for centuries reaped our harvests on its pathless 
plains, and made of its trackless billows a liigh- 
way to fame and fortune, the sea has always 
been an object of intense, almost passionate 
interest. Hence there have never been wanting 
among us volunteers for the wild sea-life of free- 
dom and adventure. The boy intended by fond 
parents for quite a different fate, dreams of the 
unknown sea as he creeps reluctant to and from 
sdiool, devouring it may be the while some \vcll- 
tliumbed novel of Marry at’s, instead of mastering 
the intricacies of a Latin verb ; until at last, the 
passion growing with his growth, he leaves all else 
behind him and finds his w’ay to the shore, and 
looks wonderingly at the great ships lying in the 
harbour. Blissful Edens these, which have fought 
many a battle wdth the mighty ocean, although 
they are lying now so quietly in dock, Avitli their 
rigging stretching aloft like a netw’ork of twdne, 
and x>iles of cable lazily laid up on deck like so 
many coiled snakes. Gradually he finds his w’ay 
on board, and then discovers that the rose has 
thorns ; that sea-life, in other words, is by no means 
an Elysium. 

Such a career is sketched for us in an amusing 
book, Two Years Abaft (he Mast, by F. W. 
H. Symondson. The author was an apprentice 
onboard the Sea Queen, a sailing ship, bound for 
Sydneywith a general cargo. The ship was a good 
one, registered A1 at Lloyd^s, and carried a crew 
of twelve able-bodied seamen, four ordinary sea- 
men, and three apprentices besides himself. There 
were also three mates — the first, second, and third. 

Naturally life at sea is made up very much of 
routine, and the routine on board the Sea Qmen 
was after the following fashion. A sea-day com- 
mences at mid-day, when we must suppose the 
starboard watch, to which our apprentice belonged, 
to be below. At* twelve o’clock (eight bells) he 
comes up along with his watch, to relieve the port 
watch, who then have dinner. The second mate, 
who has charge of the starboard watch, then sees 
that every one goes to his proper work. He gives 
an eye to the steering of the ship, and carefully 
notes any shifting of the wind. A fresh helmsman 
relieves the man at the wheel, and receives direc- 


tions as to steering from him ; and our apprentice 
being the youngest^ looks after the time and strikes 
the bells. At half-past twelve he strikes one bell, 
at one o’clock two bells, and so on. At four o’clock, 
eight bells are struck, and the port watch is called ; 
and as soon as the man at the wheel is relieved, the 
starboard watch go below, and smoke or read or 
s])in yarns until tea-time, which is at five o’clock. 
Tliey then receive a pint of the pale inky coloured 
nectar which does duty for tea on board sliip, and 
along with it salt pork or junk. This is cooked in 
dillerent ways ; chopi)ed up with biscuit, water, an<L 
slush, by which is meant the grease from salt meat, 
it forms a sea-delicacy called sconsc. Another 
bonne houche is dandy-iunk, which is compounded 
of powdered biscuit, molasses, water, and slush; 
while dogsbody, composed of pea-soup, powdered 
biscuit, and slush, is also considered to form a 
savoury and refreshing compound. At six o’clock 
the other watch come below, and have their tea. 
During the first dog-watch, from four to six, no 
regular work is done, but no larking is allowed ; 
but the second watch, from six to eight, is given 
up to fnn and frolic of tlie maddest and merriest 
description, such os chasing rats with belaying- 
pins, or trying to turn the cook out of his galley, 
'while he defends himsell* with boiling water. At 
eight o’clock the wild scrimmage ceases as if by 
magic, the starboard watch turn into their berths, 
and nothing is heard but the measured tread of the 
look-out on the forecastle head, and the soft murmur 
of the wind and sea, as the night-breeze fills the 
sails, and the Sea Queen glides onward to her 
destination through the rippling wjiter. 

At midnight the port watch is relieved, all hands 
muster on deck, and the mate in charge sings out : 
‘Relieve the look-out ! Relieve the man at the 
wheel I ’ and then all is silent again until four o’clock, 
when the starboard watch go below, and the port 
w'atch come up. 

The cook is called at four ; and from half-past 
five to six the men have their cotfec, and then 
comes the order : ‘ Brooms and buckets aft, to wash 
the decks ; ’ which shews that the work of the day 
has begun. AV bile the decks are being scrubbed, the 
ca[)tain generally makes his appearance, and after 
inspecting the compass and the sails, sits down in 
his favourite arm-cliair on the poop with a book. 
On Saturday afternoons each watch are allowed an 
liour to wash their clothes, and at half-past four or 
five the stores for the week are served out : these 
consist of articles such as sugar, vinegar, &c. 

In the little world of the ship, the captain is 
an irresponsible autocrat ; his word is law ; to 
refuse to obey him is mutiny. The sole command 
of the navigation and working of the ship rests 
with him, and the weather-side of the poop is his 
private property when he chooses to come on 
deck. In the ordinary daily work he seldom 
interferes personally, but transmits all his orders 
through the chief mate, who is a very important 
officer, and who superintends everything. When the 
cargo is stowed, he must give an acknowledgment 
for it and for all goods in the hold, and must 
make up any deficiencies. He must also keep 
the l(^-book, which is a very important trust. 
The officer of each watch marks upon the log-slate 
the courses, the distance run, the winds, and any 
subject of interest ; and these at the end of every 
twenty-four hours are copied into the official log- 
book by the chief mate. The duties of the secoxm 
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and third mate are leas onei'oua ; but they must 
always be addressed by the prefix of ‘Mr* and 
answered with * Sir/ The third mate has to dispense 
the stores — a very unpopular office, and one which 
does not fail to call down a shower of anything 
but blessings upon his devoted head. A boatswain 
is in general only carried by large ships, and his 
sole duty is to look after the rigging and all that 
concerns it. The carpenter is both an important 
and independent personage on board ship ; the 
captain atone gives him his orders, and he has 
nothing to do with any of the three mates ; his 
usual sobriquet is ‘Chips.* The steward is in point 
of fact the captain's servant, and although he is well 
paid, he is generally looked down upon by the 
crew, who call him ‘ Flunkey/ 

Pursuing the narrative presented to us by the 
Sea Queen^s apprentice, we find that the cook, 
if he is a goou one, is a very important person- | 
age on board ship ; ho answers generally to the j 
name of ‘Slushy* or ‘the Doctor,* and requires] 
to be, and indeed almost* always is, an individual 
of some resource, for he practises his calling amid 
difficulties such as would utterly dismay a chef de 
amine on land, llis kitchen, to begin with, is 
such a mite of a place that the wonder is that he ] 
can fry, roast, or boil anything in it ; then it is i 
provokingly subject to sudden inundations, partial | 
deluges which come tumbling in as if in sport, 
playiully extinguishing his stove, and sending his 
provisions, cooking utensils, and seasonings sliding 
and spinning all around him ; wliile if he is worth 
his salt he will still, in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, turn out such a meal for the cabin table 
as Soyer under the circumstances need not have 
blushed to own. As is befitting in the case of 
such a superior being, he lias certain social advan- 
tages ; he can smoke in his galley whenever he 
chooses ; and he slumbers peacefully all night in 
the best bunk of the forecastle, blissfully uncon- 
scious of the existence or claims of port or star- 
board watches. The apprentices are not so well 
olf, although a premium of from thirty to sixty 
guineas is sometimes paid for their term of four 
years ; the only advantage they have is living 
apart from the crew. Their duties are the same 
as those of a forecastle boy, and they share tlie 
same food, which is sufficient in quantity, but 
often very bad as to quality. 

On the 9th March tlie first Australian sea-birds 
were sighted ; and on the morning of the IGth they 
cast anchor in Sydney Harbour, which, with its 
wooded hills sloping gently down to the sea, seemed 
to our apprentice a perfect paradise of beauty. At 
Sydney they remained a fortnight, enjoying the 
luxury of very good and very cheap dinners, for 
meat only cost from twopence to fourpence per 
pound. After discharging their cargo, they sailed 
to Newcastle, sixty miles distant, to take in a cargo 
of coal, with which they sailed on the 23d April 
for Hong-kong, where they arrived on the 16th of 
June. 

While at Hong-kong they had abundance of 
buffalo-meat, eggs, fruit, and soft bread, and plenty 
of hard work too, in washing out the hold of the 
ship, which had been much begrimed by the coals, 
to fit it lor a cargo of tea. This the captain was 
unable to obtain, and was in consequence obliged 
to sail to Foo-cbow, on the river Min, where, on 
the 13th of July, they arrived at Pagoda anchor- 
age, so called from an old pagoda built on an 


island in the river, which widens out here to the 
dimensions of a small lake. Here also they waited 
in vain for a freight of tea, and the captaiu at 
last resolved to take a native cargo of poles to 
Shanghae, and try for better luck there. 

On the 14t]i September they entered the Yang- 
tze-kiang, where they found the sceneiy flat and 
uninteresting, but yet home-like, for the river 
reminded them of the Thames below London. 

In the course of a week they unloaded their 
timber, but still no freight of tea could be pro- 
cured ; and the captain, after some delay, resolved 
to return to Foo-chow, taking as ballast native 
goods and medicines, two dozen sheep, and two 
dozen jiassengers. On the voyage back to Foo- 
chow, tlie cook having abandoned his post in 
disgust at the sharpness of a new Chinese steward, 

1 our apprentice was induced to volunteer his 
services, and was formally installed in his new 
office at four o’clock one fine morning. He bej^an 
his arduous task by trying to kindle a fire, which 
for more than an hour obstinately resisted all bis 
efforts to make it burn. At last he succeeded in 
evoking a tiny blaze, and thankful at heart even 
for that small mercy, he placed upon his fire the 
copper with water for the breakfast coffee, and 
marched off elate to get the rations for the day. 
It chanced to be a pork and pea-soup day ; and 
having got his supplies of pork and pease, he 
returned to bis galley, and was horror-struck to 
find that the sea was washing into it every few 
minutes, sometimes sportively rising almost as 
high as the precious fire which had cost him so 
much trouble. In his anxiety to preserve this 
cherished flame, the little tub of pork, which ho 
had put out of his hands for a moment, capsized, 
and its contents were washed swiftly round and 
round the galley, to the surprise and disgust of the 
unfortunate amateur. At last, giving chose, he 
succeeded in capturing them •with a considerable 
admixture of cinders ; and having placed the tub 
and its heterogeneous contents out of harm's way, 
he concentrated his energies upon the question of 
the moment, which was coffee. 

Tired of waiting for the water to boil, he 
threw in the coffee, and then, to while away the 
time, he began to pare some potatoes, which, by 
some unaccountable fatality, as fast as they were 
pared rolled out of the basin in which ho placed 
them, upon the floor. Whish ! away went the 
sliip, lurching heavily, and away went the tub of 
pork again ; and pork, tub, and potatoes began 
chasing eacli other round the galley in gallant style, 
being kept in countenance by a couple of 'buckets, 
which went frantically clanging and clanking 
against each other and evciy thing else that came 
in their way. Despair shews itself in many ways : 
at this crisis our apprentice laughed ; and he was 
still grinning over his own mishaps, when the 
watch arrived, sharp set for their coflee. 

They were by no means in a laughing humour 
when they learned how the land lay, and neithea: 
was he, for that matter, wh^n they left ' him. 
Convinced that at all risks he must make the water 
boil, he frantically heaped upon the fire odd bits 
of rope and canvas ; but the water had a will of its 
own, and boil it would not. Eight o’clock struck, 
and again they came, each holding out an empty 
hook-pot, which he filled with by no means the 
best grace in the world, trying, as he ladled out 
the vile mixture, to sink the coffee, which floated 
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like dust upon, tiie surface. It would not do. 
First one man came growling back, and then 
another, and then the steward arrived to ask after 
the captain’s potatoes. The captain’s potatoes ! He 
had forgotten all about them, and they had mean- 
while been having a rare lark of it on deck, 
rattling first into one hole and then into another, 
until at last the greater number of them had 
scuttled overboard. What had he done ? Had he 
been guilty of mutinjr, insubordination, or gross 
carelessness as bad as either, on the high seas T In 
his panic he stepped back into the galley, which, 
for a wonder, happened to be free from water, and 
a hot coal falling out of the stove, burned his foot ; 
and so ingloriously ended his career as cook. 

At Pagoda Island the captain became seriously 
ill ; and notwithstanding the most careful nursing 
on the part of his wife and our sailor apprentice, 
he passed away without ever having recovered 
consciousness, and was interred in the English 
cemetery at Foo-chow. 

On the 6th November, the Sea Queen having 
loaded up, and being ready to start, a new captain 
came on board, the crew standing by the break 
of the forecastle and keenly eyeing him as he 
stepped on deck. There w’as not much to look 
at in him. He was a middle-sized man, with a 
moustache and whiskers of a sandy red hue ; and 
that he did not despise his creature-comforts was 
evident from the quantity of provisions that came 
on board next day. He wiis, however, not illiberal 
with his good tfiings, but from time to time pre- 
sented the apprentices’ mess with some little deli- 
cacies. As for the q^uestion of questions always 
asked by a crew with regard to a new captain : 

^ Does he carry on ? ’ that is, does he risk a large 
press of sail in a stiff wind, it had to be 
answered in the negative. He was, in fact, as 
timid as his predecessor had been, but from 
a different cause — be had always formerly com- 
manded a steamer, and his new duties were strange 
to him. 

They had now been at sea for several weeks, 
when one lovely evening our apprentice was with 
his watch on deck, and had just lain down fur an j 
hour’s nap, when the after-bell was struck hurriedly j 
three times. As it was his duty to keep the time, I 
and as the three strokes had, moreover, nothing to ! 
do with the proper hour, he suspected that some- 1 
thing was wrong with the helmsman, a Swede, ! 
Edghren Andrews, and was just about to verify | 
his suspicion, when the man rushed up to him and | 
said : ‘Will you take the w'heel for a minute? I | 
feel very* sick ; perhaps a swig of cold lea will set 
me up.’* He went to get it ; and in a few minutes 
returned to his post, where he hail scarcely been 
a quarter of an hour, when the bell w^as again 
struck twice. A second time he went to the helms- 
man’s assistance, and on the poop met Andrew’s, 
who said he was worse than ever; whereupon 
our apprentice offered to finish up his time for 
him. 

Next morning* tlm Swede took him into the fore- 
castle and related fhe following curious story. The 
evening before, while at the wheel, he had sud- 
denly seen the late captain on the w’eather-side 
of the poop, anxiously looking up at the sails 
and sky ; and while he stared at him in mute 
smrprise, he turned round angrily, and looked at ! 
him with such a horrible expression of face, that 3 
he dropped the wheel in a panic and rang the belL | 


In Sweden, he said, ghosts were supposed to have 
a special dislike to a knife and to the Bible ; bo he 
rushed below to procure them, by way of charm ; 
but although he could have got a whole bucketful 
of knives, he could not lay his hands upon a 
single Bible ; and so] he took instead a Swedish 
novel, thinking that as the late captain had not 
understood Swedish, it could not ’ make much 
difference. He soon found, however, that he had 
reckoned without his host. He was no sooner set 
down to the wheel than the ghost reappeared, and 
approaching the binnacle, looked at the compass, 
and made angry signs to him to alter the vessel’s 
course. So much mr sea superstitions. 

On boxing-day the ordinary routine of ship-life 
WMS broken oy a terrible accident. The port watch 
had just finished tea, and had turned into their 
bunks for a smoke and a read, when a frightful 
clamour and trampling of feet got up overhead. 
In a moment every one was on deck, where ull 
was in the wildest hurry and confusion. ‘ A man 
overboard I ’ was the cry. ^Who is it ? Who is gone ?’ 
asked half-a-dozen voices. ‘ Johnson I ’ answered 
the second mate, excitedl}^ hauling at a rope. 
‘Haul up the mainsail!’ shouted the mate, in tones 
that rung clear and high above the uproar. ‘Slack 
away the sheet, lads ! Bear down on the clew 
garnets.’ All was in vain : the sea was so high 
that the sliip could not be brought round to the 
wind, and the captain would not hear of a boat 
being launched. ‘ It would only,’ he very justly 
said, ‘ put more lives in jeopardy.’ With breath- 
less excitement the look-outs at each mast-head 
strained their eyes into the darkness of the wild 
night. The black waves were tumbling mountain 
high, and there, like a cork upon the billows, was 
their drowning messmate, slowly drifting astern 
to his doom. A cold shudder ran through the 
veins of the breathless watchers. Could nothing 
be done to help him? Nothing! The helmsman 
threw him a life-buoy as he passed ; perhaps he 
seized it, perhaps he did not : he was never seen 
again. 

On the 2Gtli February they reached New York; 
and after unloading their tea, took in a cargo 
of grain and resin, and sailed for London on the 
15tli of March. It was a bad season of the year, 
and the ship was overladen with grain, which 
makes a peculiarly heavy and unelastic cargo. 
The weather, stormy from tlie first, grew gradually 
worse until the 2:id of March, when the gale^ 
freshened into a tempest, and that again into the * 
wildest conceivable hurricane. Some frightful 
hours followed ; the waves rolled along the bulwarks 
like mountains of blackish green water ; the roar of 
wind and sea W'as inconceivably fearful, and sug- 
gested to the shivering crew the idea of something 
demoniac. At last it became evident to all, that 
unless the sails could be got rid of, the ship would 
founder. Who was to risk bis life in the attempt? 
What hero would be found to do this deed of 
courage ? As usual the hour brought the man in 
the person of Jack Andersen, a Swedish sailor. 
With his open knife between his teeth, this brave 
fellow sprang along the encumbered deck un- 
daunted by a heavy sea which broke over him ; 
and soon a loud explosion told of his success ; the 
last sail was gone, and the Sea Queen lay like a 
helpless log upon the 'waters. At three in the 
morning a lull occurred, and the wind and sea 
gradually went down ; but the vessel continuing 
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to sink deeper in the water, it was necessary to 
lighten her, and fifty tons of cargo were thrown 
overboard. The sacrifice saved her ; and on the 
Ist of April they sighted the welcome Lizard light. 
As for the suffering and discomfort on board sub- 
^ sequent to the storm, it was simply inconceivable. 
Our apprentice's chest floated bottom up for days ; 
and his log-book, which was locked up in it, got 
a thorough soaking, ivhich fortunately did not 
render it illegible, else we should have missed a 
very graphic and interesting narrative of life at 
sea. 


‘ONLY TRIFLES.' 

When tempted to scorn the little duties of our 
calling, let us think of such sayings as the follow- 
ing. One day a visitor at Michael Angelo's studio 
remarked to that great artist, who had been describ- 
ing certain little finishing ‘touches ' lately given to 
a statue But those are only trifles.' ‘ It may 
be so,' replied the sculptcft: ; ‘ but recollect that 
trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.' 
In the same spirit the great painter Poussin 
accounted for nis reputation in these words — 
‘ Because I have neglected nothing.' It is related 
of a Manchester manufacturer, that, on retiring 
from business, he purchased an estate from a 
certain nobleman. The arrangement was that he 
should have the house with all its furniture just 
as it stood. On taking possession, however, he 
found that a cabinet which was in the inventory 
had been removed ; and on applying to the former 
owner about it, the latter said ; * Well, I certainly 
did order it to be removed ; but I hardly thought 
you would have cared for so trilling a matter in so 
large a purchase.* ‘My lord,' was the reply, ‘ if I 
had not all my life attended to trifles, T should not 
have been able to purchase this estate ; and excuse 
me for saying so, perhaps if your lordship had 
cared more about trifles, you might not have had 
occasion to sell it.' ‘ Oh, what 'a the good of doing 
this and that ? ' wg say in reference to departments 
of our business "wbere quick returns are not forth- 
coming, or where success does not at once stare us 
in the face. When Franklin made liis discovery 
of the identity of lightning and electricity, people 
of this baser sort asked with a sneer ‘ Of what use 
is it ? ' T)ie philosopher’s retort was : ‘ What is 
the use of a child t It may become a man ! ' 
Apropos of this remark, grown-up people should 
remember while doing improper things in the 
presence of him who is ‘ only a child,' tliat he w'Bl 
one diw become a man just like themselves. 

Mr Carel ess Nevenuind and Miss Notparticular 
think that great men only deal with great things. 
The most brilliant discoverers were of a different 
opinion. They made their discoveries by observing 
and interpreting simple facts. When fools were 
walking in darkness, the eyes of these wise men 
were in their heads. Galileo’s discovery of the 
pendulum was suggested to his observant eye by a 
lamp swinging from the ceiling of Pisa Cathedral 
A spider's net suspended across the path of Sir 
Samuel Brown, as no walked one dewy morning in 
his garden, was the prompter that gave to him the 
idea of his suspension bridge across the Tweed. 
So trifling a matter as the sight of seaweed floating 
past his ship, enabled Columbus to quell the 
mutiny whi(^ arose amongst his sailors at not 
discovering land, and to assure them that the 


eagerly sought New World was not far off. GWl- 
vani observed that a frog's leg twitched wliezi 
placed in contact with different metals, and it wae 
this apparently insignifleant fact that led to the 
invention of the electric telegraph. While a had 
observer may ‘ go through a forest and see no fire- 
wood,’ a true seer learns from the smallest things 
and apparently the most insignificant people^ 
‘Sir,’ said Dr Johnson to a fine gentleman just 
returned from Italy, ‘ some men will learn more in 
the Hampstead stage than others in the tour of 
Europe.' Certainly the power of little things can 
never be denied by Englishmen who reflect that 
the chalk cliffs of their island have been built up 
by little animals — detected only by the help of 
the microscope— of the same order of creatures 
that have formed the coral reefs. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that England 
owes her reputation of being the best workshop in 
Europe not so much to the fact that she is rich in 
coal and iron, as because her workmen put or used 
to put a good finish on their work. A country 
must become and continue great when its labourers 
W'ork honestly, paying attention to detail, putting 
conscience into every stone they place and into 
every nail they drive. There is no fear of England 
declining so long as it can be said of her workers 
wliat was said of the Old Masters in statuary, 
painting, and cathedral-building : 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods are everywhere. 

How much of this honest workmanship, that careth 
for little things and not merely for the large and^ 
showy, is to be seen on the roof of Milan Cathedral ! 
Here the smallest and least visible statue of the 
statue forest that tops the buildipg, is carved with 
quite os great care as the largest and most con- 
spicuous. 

It has been remarked that we cannot chaise 
oven a jiarticle of sand on the sea-shore to a diffe- 
rent place without changing at the same time the 
balance of the globe. The earth’s centre of gravity 
will be altered by the action,* in an infinitely 
small degree no doubt, but still altered ; and upon 
this Tvill ensue climatic change which may influ- 
ence people’s temperaments and actions. Of course 
this is an absurd refinement ; but it illustrates tha 
undoubted fact that the most trivial thought and 
act in our lives carries with it a train of conse- 
quences, the end of which we may never ^uess. 
The veriest trifles become of importance in influ- 
encing our own or other people’s lives and char- 
acters. One look may marry us. Our profession 
may be settled for us by the most trivial circum- 
stance. ‘A kiss from my mother,' said West, 
‘made me a painter.’ Going into an inn for 
refreshment, Dr Guthrie saw a picture of Jolui 
Pounds the cobbler of I'ortsmoutu teaching poor 
ragged children that had been* left by ministers, 
ladies, and gentlemen to go to ruin on the streets. 
The sight of this picture hanging over the chimney- 
piecc on that day, made Dr Guthrie the founder 
of ragged schools. 

On a clock in one of the Oxford colleges is 
inscribed this solemn warning to those who fancy 
that killing time is not murder : Periunt ei impu- 
tantur (the hours perish and are laid to our charge). 
But is not this equally true of those ‘odd momentsj^ 
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during whicL we say it is not worth while cOm- 
mencinff or finishing anything ? Mr Smiles tells 
118 that Dr Mason Good translated Lucretius while 
driving from patient’s house to patient's house ; 
that Dr Darwin composed nearly all his works in 
the same way ; that Hale wrote his Contcmplatiojis 
while travelling on circuit ; that Elihu Burritt 
while earning his living as a blacksmith mastered 
eighteen ancient languages and twenty-two Euro- 
pean dialects in ‘ odd moments that Madame de 
Genlis composed several of her volumes while 
waiting for the princess to whom she gave daily 
lessons. Kirke White learned Greek and J. S. 
Mill composed Logic as they walked to their 
offices. Many of us get into a fuss if the dinner 
be not to the moment. Not so did D’Aguesseau, 
one of the greatest Chancellors of France, act. He 
used this mauvais quart dJheure^ for he is said to 
have written a large and able volume in the 
intervals of waiting for dinner. Wellington’s 
achievements were mainly owing to the fact that 
he personally attended to such minutim as soldiers* 
shoes, camp-kettles, biscuits, horse-fodder ; and it 
was because Nelson attended to detail in respect 
of time that he w'as so victorious. ‘ I owe,* he said, 
*all my success in life to having been always a 
quarter of an hour before my time.* ‘Every 
moment lost,’ said Napoleon, ‘gives an opportunity 
for misfortune.’ 'Well would it have been for 
himself — as his bitter end proved — had this 
European bully known another fact — that every 
moment selfishly employed is worse than lost, and 
‘gives an opportunity for misfortune !’ However, 
he attributed the defeat of the Austrians to his 
own greater appreciation of the value of time. 
^While they dawdled he overthrew them. 

It may be said that ‘it is the pace that 
kills — that people nowadays arc more prone to 
wear themselves out by overworking than to rust 
unused.’ But is it not over-anxiety and w'ant of 
method, rather than overwork, that kills us? 
Methodical arrangement of time is like packing 
things in a box ; a good packer will get in half as 
much again as a had one. 

Little words and acts far more than great ones 
reveal the manner of a man. No one — in Great 
Britain at least— could be such a Goth as to rest 
his heels on the mantel -piece or to spit vrhen 
sitting in the company of ladies round a fire. It 
is not, however, given to all to continue sinless as 
regards those many little things that mark the 
naturally refined man. W omen arc said to be better 
leadeK of character than men, and perhaps the 
reason is this ; character is shewn by ininutim, 
and the fine intuition or mental sharp-sightedness 
by which these are discerned, belongs to women in 
a gj^ter degree than to men. 

Without caring in the smallest degree for good- 
ness, we may avoid crime and gross sin because 
of the police, or because we desire to get on in the 
world, or because we are afraid of ridicule. The 
test, therefore, of a fine character is attention to the 
minutisB of conduct. Nor does the performance of 
those large duties which are almost forced upon us 
prove our love to God or to man nearly so con- 
vincingly as do the little commonplace services of 
love — the cheerful word, the cup of cold water — 
when rendered not grudgingly or of necessity. By 
little foxes tender grapes are destroyed, according 
to ’Solomon. Little ioxes are very cunning and 
4iOBt difficult to catch ; and so are those little 


temptations by which our moral natures are gra- 
dually eaten away. The tender grapes of many 
a Christian branch are destroyed by such little 
foxes as temper, discontent, avarice, vanity. Many 
who could resist much greater sins yield to these. 
There is an excitement in the very greatness of a 
trial or temptation w'hich enal^les us to resist it ; 
while the chase after little foxes is dull and unin- 
teresting. No wonder that when we analyse the 
lives of those who have ruined themselves morally, 
W'e generally discover tliat 

It vras the little rift within the lute 
That, ever widening, slowly silenced all ; 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 

That, rotting inward, slowly mouldered aU. 

How many people are almost successful, missing 
their aim by ‘ Oh, such a little I * Minutias in 
these cases make or mar us. ‘ If I am building 
a mountain,’ said Confucius, ‘ and stop before the 
lost basketful of earth is placed on the Summit, I 
have failed.’ The exaiiiination is lost by half a 
mark. One neck nearer and the race would have 
been w’on. The slightest additional effort would 
have turned tlie tide of w’ar. ‘ Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God,’ were solemn words, 
marking the terrible difference between almost and 
altogether. 


A MASONIC INCIDENT. 

"When the Territory of Kansas applied to the 
government at “VVashington for the privilege of 
adding another star to the national flag— now 
nearly twenty-five years ago— conflicting interests 
were involved in the very important question os to 
whether she should enter the Union as a free or a 
slave state. Some of the foremost abolitionists of 
the North were determined that no territory should 
he added to the Union as a slave state ; Southerners 
were equally resolute that the limits of slavery 
should no longer be circumscribed ; while others, 
affecting a more moderate temper, offered to leave 
the settlement of the matter to the people them- 
selves who sought the more extended national 
relationship. At this time the public mind was 
in a highly excited condition. The effect of the 
iniquitous ‘ Fugitive Slave Law * — passed in a 
spirit of conciliation towards the South, and for 
assisting whicdi, by bis vote, the illustrious Daniel 
Webster sacrificed much of his well-earned reputa- 
tion-had not died away when, in 1852, the statute 
was suddenly put into practical operation in the 
city of Boston, and a scene was there enacted which 
is without a parallel in American history. A negro 
named Burns having escaped from bondage, settled 
in Boston, and for some years had earned an honest 
living as a waiter at hotels and in sundry other 
occupations in which men of his race were accus- 
tomed to be engaged. The Fugitive Slave Law 
empowered slaveholders to follow runaways into 
free states and remove them therefrom ; and Bums’ 
owner having discovered the fugitive’s whereabouts, 
resolved on the exercise of his newly-acquired 
rights. Bums was arrested and lodged in jail. 
The news spread with the speed and effect of an 
electric shock. The whole city was moved. With 
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youthful ardour many of the students of Harvard 
College (located at the neighbouring suburb of 
Cambridge) assailed the prison, with a view to the 
forcible liberation of the captive. So quickly had 
the riot assumed a portentous aspect, that a large 
force of police and soldiery was called into requisi- 
tion to queU the disturbance. The representatives 
of the law succeeded in at once restoring peace 
and in placing in custody many of the students and 
other citizens who had attempted, though in vain, 
to render a humane service to an oppressed fcllour- 
creature. 

The quiet of the following day — Sunday — failed 
to allay the excitement which had seized the public 
mind. As the people issued from the various 
places of worship the proceedings of the previous 
day formed the general theme of conversation ; 
groups of^ager citizens were to be seen here and 
there discussing the outrage which had been per- 
petrated in the very ‘ cradle of liberty' itself. 

Those who had been placed under arrest were, 
however, liberated shortly afterwards ; and so soon 
as the necessary legal preliminaries were settled, 
arrangements were made for the transfer of the 
negro to his owner. Earl}’’ on the morning of his 
removal, the streets in the neighbourhood of the 
jail were strictly closed against all traffic, by ropes, 
guarded by police, traversing their approaches. A 
cannon was placed in position on the court-house 
steps ; and, still further to secure the captive 
against any probable attempt at rescue on the part 
of the populace, the police, supported by cavalry 
in the rear with drawn sabres, lined the thorough- 
fares through which he had to walk to the harbour, 
where a vessel w'as in readiness to convey him 
southwards. To add significance to this extraor- 
dinary scene, a coffin was suspended in mid-air on 
ropes running diagonally from the upper windows 
of the four corners of Washington Street, w'herc it 
is intersected by School Street on the west and 
State Street on the cast — the avenues through 
which Burns would pass — and most of the build- 
ings in this locality were draped in mourning. 
Such space as was available for spectators was 
filled to overflowing with expectant citizens. The 
surging masses swayed to and fro with excitement ; 
and when the slave appeared in charge of the 
officials, the murmured execrations of an indignant 
but law-observing multitude arose as incense. The 
ship lying in the harbour received him on board, 
and a fair wind soon wrafted him beyond the reach 
of any manifestation of Northern sympathy. 

Such, then, was the state of public or, rather, 
Northern feeling when Kansas, as already stated, 
applied for admission into the Union. The slave- 
holders of the South, and all in sympathy with 
them, adopted measures for influencing and, 
indeed, of controlling public opinion in Kansas 
on this great question ; and to achieve this end, 
mercenary agents were employed to foster such 
* slave ' proclivities as might be apparent, and to 
instil them into the minds of the people, if their 
political sentiments were found to be tinged with 


‘free’ tendencies. Not only was this virtually 
acknowledged, but it was discovered that prepara- 
tions had been made for the exercise of physical 
force if need be. Tlie Northerners, and more 
especially the abolitionists of the New England 
States, impelled by a righteous impulse to neu- 
tralise, as far as lay iu their power, every unscrupu- 
lous endeavour to extend slave territory, sent 
arms to the inhabitants, to enable them to meet 
force with force. Jealousy of political ascendency 
culminated in aggressive measures being adopted 
by the pro-slavery party. Espionage, with its 
attendant evils, was organised: men were tarred 
and feathered, and ridden on a rail or lynched, 
until the ‘border warfare' was an acknowledged 
fact. 

At this juncture, a literary gentleman named 

S , strongly imbued with Northern zeal, but 

lacking the discretion which should accompany 
every important and worthy undertaking, decided 
on venturing into the midst of the disturbance, for 
the purpose of advocating anti-slavery principles 
by establishing an ‘abolition' newspaper. He 
took a printing-press, type, paper, and such appli- 
ances as were required. His wife, not deterred by 
the length of tlie journey or the dangers which 
attended it, insisted on accoinpanying him on his 
perilous enterprise. After a journey of about one 
thousand five hundred miles, be settled near Fort 
Leavenworth, not far from the Missouri river, and 
soon completed his arrangements for starting his 

E . Considering his surroundings, it was not 
^ that any great length of time would elapse 
before be acquired a reputation as a dangerous 
political intruder. His first issue startleu the 
people immensely ; but whether his anti-slavery^ 
vagaries, as they were considered, should be re- 
sented, or laughed at as an evidence of playful 
temerity, was for the moment a moot-point. The 
times, however, were not laughing times, and ho 
was speedily a marked man. Intimations were 
conveyed to him by the process known as ‘ under- 
ground ' that he had better relinquish his under- 
taking and hurry home to the east ; and that in 
the event of his non-compliance with these hints, 
he would he waited upon by certain parties who 
made such matters their special vocation. In 
spite of these warnings, he continued to publish 
hia unsavoury journal. 

Amongst those who assumed the surveillance 
and guardianship of the public weal, political and 
moral, was one Dick M— . Dick was reputed to 
have been of respectable parentage, and tet have 
spent his early days in peaceful circles ; but the 
allurements of a desperado’s life charmed him 
away to the sphere of action in which he was now 
engaged. Ilis belt was amply supplied with the 
means of oU’eiice or defence, just as his ‘ appurte- 
nances ' might be required ; and whether accom- 
panied in his inquisitorial migrations by his 
followers or not, never failed to make his presence 
felt. In short, Dick was one of the most daring 
and blood-thirsty ruffians that could be encoun- 
tered, and wherever he presented himself, dismay 
was widespread. 

Very early one morning, as S was printing 

his paper preparatory to its distribution, his office 
door was opened and several men entered. The 
ceremony of a formal introduction was dispensed 
with ; his printing-press was smashed, his property 
destroyed, and the office itself quickly demolishe 
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Dick — ^foT it was he — and his comrades arrested 

S ; but his wife was permitted to take leave 

of her husband on promising to return eastward 
without delay. The parting, under such circum- 
stances, may readily be imagined; but in the 
absence of efficient protection to life and property, 
no reasonable alternative was left ; the separation 
must be. 

S was speedily marched bv his ignomi- 

nious escort towards the Missouri. It was usual in 
such cases to ‘string up* the delinquent to the ftrst 
tree the parties met with ; but on this occasion 
it was intended to convey the prisoner to such a 
place as might enable them to invest their proceed- 
ings with more than the customary spectacular 
effect. Such de.^peradoes considered it beneath 
their manly dignity to travel far without refresh- 
ment ; they therefore soon stopped at a tavern to 

satisiy their conventional thirst. S was placed 

in an arm-chair at the end of the saloon, while the 
masters of the situation lounged around the bar. 
Presently, Dick sauntered up to his captive and 
entered into conversation with him. 

‘ Wal, stranger,* said Dick, ‘ I reckon you had 
better ha* stayed at New York, instead of coming 
to Kansas with them abolition notions o* youni ; 
we don't want no abolition out at Kansas.* 

‘I did not come out here,* S mildly 

answered, ‘for the purpose of creating discord, 
for it already existed ; but simply and honestly 
to promulgate views which, in my conscience, I 
believe to be right ; and I did it because it is right' 

‘ Wal,* blustered Dick, ‘ that kind of talk may 
do away at New York, but I cal’late it won’t 
amount to nothin’ out here. I can’t believe any 
man would be sech a fool as to do sccli a thing 
'cause he believes it right. I don’t believe you, 
nohow.* 

‘ Well,* replied S , ‘ if you were a member of 

a society I belong to, you would believe me.* 

‘ What do you mean, stranger ? * asked Dick with 
an air of wonderment. 

S ■ , conscious of the hopelessness of his 

position, and fearing almost momentarily to be 
put to death, ventured : ‘ If you were a mason * — 
accompanying the remark with a certain sign usual 
in such emergencies — ‘ you w^ould believe me.* 

To his utter amazement and infinite satisfaction, 
this chief of villains proved to be a freemason, 
having joined the fraternity in his reputable days, 
and fortunately for S , still respected his obli- 

gations. 

‘ W&l, brother, this is a kind o* awkw’ard,* said 
Dick, in an altered and friendly tone; ‘but I 
reckon I must save you. The boys will be mi"hty 
ugly though, when they see how things is. Now, 
when you hear the steamer whistle as she comes 
down the river, keep close to me, and follow me 
on board. 1*11 lock you in a cabin on deck, and as 
I know the cap*n, 1*11 make it all right. But 
look alive when she comes.’ 

They had not to wait many minutes before a 
shrill whistle announced the steamer’s arrival. 
All left the tavern together, Dick marching ahead, 
and holding S— • by the arm, as if leading an 
unwilling captive. As these two stepped on the 
plank thrown out for passenjjers to walk on from 
bank to deck, the ‘boys’ intuitively perceived the 
state of thinga,<and made a rush towards the plank. 
Didk was equal to the occasion. 

\ * Now, boys, make tracks ! * said he in a tone 


and manner that made obedience other than im- 
possible. They accordingly withdrew, muttering 
threats of vengeance at the loss of their prey. 

Dick hurried S— into a deck cabin, and 
without waiting for any expression of thanks for 
the service ho had rendered, locked the door, and 
hastened to make all right with tl^e ‘ cap'n,* accord- 
ing to promise. In a few moments the engines 
moved, the paddles revolved, and the steamer was 
under weigh for St Louis. Here S— — disem- 
barked ; and again taking steamer for Alton, and 
thence cars to Cincinnati, was not long in meeting 
his wife in New York. 

S *8 anti-slavery sentiments continued to the 

last as strong as in his early days, though, having 
an ever vivid recollection of his visit to the south- 
west, his utterance on this particular theme grew 
somewhat feeble. There was one topic, however, 
on which he waxed eloquent, and that was his 
gratitude to freemasonry for having, under Provi- 
dence, preserved him from certain death. 


FIGHTING FOR LIFE. 

A STORY OF A WELSH COAL-MINE. 

In all parts of the habitable globe wherever the 
English language is spoken, a thrill of admiration 
must have passed through every English heart at 
the brave deed which was, in the earlier part of 
this year, accomplished in the Welsh coal-pit at 
Troedyrhiw. 

There are times when a display of national 
pride is not only justifiable but necessary ; and it 
is a splendid victory gained for humanity when 
we see a whole nation, heedless of every other 
event which is taking place around her, hanging 
breathlessly and with anxious face over the mouth 
of a pit in which a few poor miners are engaged 
in a hand-to-hand struggle with Death; tortured 
with doubts as to whether the imprisoned miners 
in the Troedyrhiw Uolliery would endure their 
fearful hardships long enough to enable them- 
selves to be snatched from a living grave. Hap- 
pily, they did so, and 'iccre saved by the indomi- 
table bravery of their fellow-miners. The whole 
story is one more splendid instance of the 
noble qualities which arc innate in the breasts of 
those who form the sinew and the backbone of 
Britain ; qualities that have won for her undying 
glory in war or peace, and by flood and field. 
How bravely death can be faced, and how bravely 
fought even in moments of doubt and despair, 
and at the risk of terrible perils deliberately 
encountered, is shewn by this story. 

A miner’s life is at all times a subject for grave 
study, for he must by mere necessity be a brave 
man, knowing as he does that every time he 
descends the shaft he literally carries his life with 
him in his hands. Indeed this thought must 
cross the mind of the most hardened man ; and 
when he reaches the pit, the feeling must be inten- 
sified, for here his responsibility increases with 
every step he takes along the glistening black 
galleries of the mine. Not only has he Ms own 
life, but also the lives of othets, now in his handa ; 
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and the striking of a match may in an instant 
consign hundreds of his fellow*creaturcs to a fearful 
death in the bowels of the earth. 

It was the writer’s privilege, some few years 
since, to pay a visit to one of the largest and finest 
coal-pits in England— the Sheepbridge Colliery, 
near Chesterfield ; the galleries of which extend in 
several directions for a long distance, covering 
altogether about three miles of ground, and passing 
in one place beneath a small lake. The sensation 
one experiences on descending the shaft, and seeing 
the light of day fading rapidly from view, is 
almost indescribable ; and is only equalled by the 
exquisite feeling of relief which pervades the mind 
on once again returning to the surface. 

An amusing incident occurred during our visit, 
which, though it was the cause of much hilarity 
at the moment, would seem on reflection to be, 
perchance, the innocent ^anse of many great 
disasters in coal-mines. As is probably well known, 
the miners in many pits, especially in those which 
are considered free from fire-damp or gas, work 
by the light of candles, which are stuck here and 
there against the walla of coal, a reserve of candles 
lying near at hand. These candles, the rats — the 
only living companions of the miners — make free 
use of when they can got a chance ; and while we 
were watching the digging of some coal, one of' 
these creatures came stealthily up to the spot and 
ran off >vith the lighted candle in its mouth. A 
volley of coal and curses flew after the robber ; 
but it kept on its course until both rat and caudle 
disappeared from view. But to our story. 

It was on the evening of the 11th April, when 
the miners in the Troedyrhiw Colliery were leaving 
their work, that a roar of rushing waters was 
heard. The sound is one that is too well known 
to the cars of experienced pitmen, and the men 
at once fied to the shaft and were raised to the 
surface ; but on arrival at the pit's mouth, fourteen 
of their number — merf and boys— were seen to be 
missing. In an instant and without the slightest 
hesitation, volunteers nobly stood forward to 
undertake the task of rescue^ and immediately 
descended the pit again, for the purpose, if possible, 
of bringing their fellow-miners to the * bank ’ in 
safety. It was found that the water had broken 
into the mine through some old abandoned work- 
ings, and was flowing into all the stalls, headings, 
and galleries into which the mine was divided. 
The volunteers found also that all the workings 
within a few hundred yards of the bottom of the 
shaft were filled with water up to the roof, and 
it was at first concluded that all the fourteen 
missing ones were drowned. A knocking was, 
however, heard, as if some of the men were con- 
fined b^ind a wall of coal accessible from the 
outside ; and the volunteers at once determined to 
cut through this wall, which they believed to be 
about twelve yards thick. The imprisoned men 
worked from their side too ; and in a few hours 
the obstruction was so far removed as to enable 
the two parties to speak to each other. The tale 


I of the imprisoned men was, that the water was 
rapidly gaining on them, and one of them struck 
through the coal to escape from the rising water. 
But from one peril they .immediately passed to 
another, for a violent explosion followed, and one 
poor fellow, Thomas Morgan, was found jammed 
to death in the hole which had been out. This 
accident was caused by the sudden escape of 
air which was pent up in the 'stall' in which 
they had stood out of the way of the water, and 
the act of making the hole through the coal in so 
sudden a manner was equivalent to applying a 
match to a heap of powder or pulling the trigger 
of a gun. It was fortunate they were not all 
killed by the explosion. 

After this, knockings were heard farther on in 
the mine ; and it was soon made evident that the 
position of the other nine men was worse than 
that of the miners just reached. The wall behind 
which they were imprisoned was in a heading that 
was entirely flooded, and they could only be 
reachetl after part of the water had been pumped 
out Divers were here employed, who went boldly 
into the flood, and gallantly endeavoured to pro- 
ceed through the half mile of water which lay 
between the shaft and the imprisoned miners ; but 
these were unwillingly compelled to relinquish the 
attempt. On Monday, however, four days after 
the flooding of the mine, the water was so far 
reduced as to allow the work of cutting through 
the coal to be commenced. And here we must 
pause to mention that this was done with a power- 
ful pumping apparatus, which, with all its ap- 
pliances, had to DC properly and cautiously fitted 
up before it could be put into successful operation. 
The poor fellows below had been without food for 
some five days now, and it thus became a question 
of patient endurance on the one hand and of 
unceasing labour and noble efforts on the other. 
And never did men work more nobly than did 
those who were thus doing all that lay in the 
power of man to save the lives of their devoted 
comrades. 

In spite of their indefatigable efforts, hosier, 
day after day passed by without any apparent 
result, for they had to cut through forty yards of 
solid coaly and the difficulty increased as the inter- 
vening wall became thinner. The anxiety of all 
concerned may be imagined when we remind our 
readers that this immense block of cool could only 
be penetrated, at the rate of a yard per hour. But 
relays of meu worked night and day with unre- 
mitting zeal until at length their efforts, were 
rewarded with success. The imprisoned men were 
heard, and were able not only to speak to their 
deliverers, but also to give directions as to the 
course of the cuttings. *Make haste ! make hostel ’ 
was the plaintive cry which now nerved the hauda 
and arms of the heroic workers, for it was like a 
voice from the grave which thus reached their 
ears. 

Questioned as to their mode of existence in the 
mine, the prisoners said they had eaten absoluUdy 
nothing, that they were all very weak, and two 
of their number were completely prostrated. 
There were only four men and a boy there, the 
other four having been cut off from their fellows, 
and had, as since ascertained, perished. The 
little boy piteously implored the workers to make 
a hole for him to creep through to his motber- 
But in spite of their willing neorts, the l^ve 
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toilers were eompelled to proceed more slowly and 
cautiously than before, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of a second disaster, by the too sudden 
escape of the pent-up air. And in addition to this, 
there was great danger of themselves being en- 
gulfed in the waters or killed by the gas, which 
soon began to make its umwelconie presence felt. 
Food was passed along a tube to the imprisoned 
men ; but the tube did not work well, and it was 
eventually found that they had not received the 
much-desired refreshment. At the last moment, 
when the hole had been made and the compressed 
air was let out, a rush of gas took place which put 
out all the lamps and compelled the workers to 
return to the * bank.' "What must have been the 
horror of that moment to those poor fellows within 
the min6 when they lieard the retreating footsteps 
of their anxiously awaited deliverers ! 

Gloomy indeed was the prospect at this critical 
moment, for it had now become a question of life 
and death to either party ; but were the men who 
had been rescued thus far to be left after all to the 
death which seemed to hunger for them ? Perish 
the thought ! and perish rather every Englishman 
who stood at the pit’s mouth than that no attempt 
should be made to complete and crown the splendid 
story of those past eight Jays. The danger of 
carrying lights in the gas-charged mine being too 
great to be ignored, brave men came forward and 
volunteered to go down without lamps to the rescue 
of the five miners whom it was now known were 
the only ones who had survived that fearful time. 
Down they went into the black pit, carrying food 
with them, and on making another hole a gallant 
collier went into the mine and fed the poor fellows. 
All honour to him ! It was a greater deed than 
the capture of an enemy’s colours on the battle- 
field. 

The rescued men and the boy were then brought 
to the surface, and placed under the care of experi- 
enced doctors, who pronounced favourably on their 
condition. For ten long weary days they liad lan- 
guished in the darkness of what seemed to them a 
livingttomb, yet they murmured not, but lilted up 
their united voices in prayer to the great Creator 
of all. 

The entombment of nine men, five of whom 
were known to be in a certain place, and could be 
saved by cutting through some forty yards of coal, 
made the question one of time and dogged perse- 
verance on one side, and of hunger and patient 
endurance on the other. It is just on such occa- 
sions .as these that the really splendid qualities 
of the collier shew themselves in bold relief, and 
turn a pitman into a hero. 

Such a deed as this was certain to attract the 
sympathy of the gracious Lady who has ever the 
welfare of her people at heart ; and the Queen 
hastened at once to give expression to the national 
feeling of admiration for these brave men, by 
extending the institution of the Albert Medal for 
saving life at sea to, similar acts performed on land, 
and giving directions that these humble Welsh 
miners should be the first recipients of the honour. 

A national subscription was also opened by the 
Lord Mayor, and a large sum collected for the 
rescued and their rescuers, suflicient to place them 
beyond the reach of poverty, and shew the world 
that England will not willingly let die the remem- 
brance of as noble and heroic a deed as ever graced 
tihe axmals of a Christian people. 


QUACK MEDICINE. 

Our ably conducted contemporary, The Queen, has 
the following useful remarks on the use of Quack 
Medicine : 

^ The belief in quack medicine is one which exists 
in strength proportioned to the' ignorance of the 
persons who take it. There are certain charms, to 
some minds, in being able to “doctor” themselves, 
and to do without the properly authorised medical 
practitioner. There seems to be with these persons 
a sense that, in not having paid a fee for advice, 
they have in a manner gained something. There 
appears to be also a love of experiment, with a 
sense behind it that, if their own experiment fails, 
they can at worst fall back on the skilled physician 
to amend their mistakes, and to set them up again 
according to the known and acknowledged rules 
and practices of medical science. Moreover there 
is a kind of belief in empirical treatment, which is 
probably a “ survival ” from the ancient belief in 
charms and witchcraft ; else how can people pos- 
sibly put trust iu medicines which are advertised 
as being adapted to cure all manner of diseases of 
thoroughly dilFering characters ? 

‘But even among quack medicines there are 
degrees. There arc some of which ordinary medical 
men readily avail themselves, and which under 
proper direction may be found really useful. The 
danger with regard to them is that x)ersons finding 
such to be useful in the doses prescribed by their 
medical advisers, take doses on their own responsi- 
bilitj', which prove liurtful, sometimes even fatal 
in their elFects. On the other hand there are a 
few — though we must confess very few — whose 
virtues cliiefly arise from the faith with which 
they are taken ; and these are as innocuous to the 
patient as they are profitable only to the vendor. 
But a very large class — in fact by far the largest 
— arc really positively hurtful. The}’’ are described 
by titles which give no real idea of their character 
and composition, and they arc taken by people 
much to their harm. • 

‘In a recent number of the Lancet the public 
were warned against a seemingly harmless pre- 
paration, from the effects of which a medical man 
had found some of his patients seriously suffering. 
He found that lozenges called “ castor-oil lozenges ” 
were being largely used among his patients, who 
were under the impression that they were taking 
castor-oil in a form slightly less disagreeable than 
the usual one. On examination he found that 
each of these lozenges contained three grains of 
calomel ; and it is not a matter of astonishment 
that he found some persons who had taken them 
suffering from severe mercurial salivation. He 
has found these lozenges sold by grocers, oilmen, 
chandlers, and even by surgeons and chemists, and 
the miscliief clone has been very great. The writer 
of the letter asks whether the Adulteration Act 
cannot be brought to bear upon those who sell this 
“pernicious confectionery;” but the bringing an 
Act to bear upon an evil is a slow process. The 
true preventive of mischief from the use of quack 
medicine is entire abstinence from its use.’ Who 
can doubt the propriety of this advice? Let quack 
medicines be universally abandoned. 
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A STRANGE FAMILY HISTORY. 
For the following curious episode of family 
histoiy we arc indebted to a descendant of one of 
the chief personages involved ; his story runs as 
follows. 

Somewhat less than one hundred years ago, a 
large schooner, laden with oranges from Spain, 
and hound for Liverpool, was driven by stress of 
weather into the Solway Firth, and after beating 
about for some time, ran at last into the small ])ort 
of Workington, on the Cumberland coast. For 
several previous days some of the crew had felt 
themselves strangely ^ out of sorts,* as they termed 
it ; were depressed and languid, and greatly 
inclined to sleep; but the excitement of the storm 
and the instinct of self-preservation had kept thefn 
to their duties on deck. No sooner, however, had 
the vessel been safely moored in the harbour than 
a reaction set in ; the disease which had lurked 
within them proclaimed its power, and three of 
them betook themselves to their hammocks more 
dead than alive. The working-power of the ship 
being thus reduced and the storm continuing, the 
master determined to discharge and sell his cargo 
on the spot. This was done. But his men did 
not recover ; he too was seized with the same 
disease ; and before many days were past ' most 
of them were in the grave. Ere long several of 
the inhabitants of the village wore similarly 
affected, and some died ; by-and-by others were 
smitten down ; and in less than three weeks after 
the arrival of the schooner it became evident that 
a fatal fever or plague had broken out amongst 
the inhabitants of the village. 

The authorities of the township took alarm ; 
and under the guidance of Sejuire Curwen of 
Workington Hall, all likely measures were taken 
to arrest or mitigate the latal malady. Among 
other arrangements, a band of men was formed 
whose duties were to wait upon the sick, to visit 
such houses as were reported or supposed to con- 
tain victims of the malady, and to carry the dead 
to their last home. 

Among the first who fell under this visitation 


was a man named John Pearson, who, with hia 
wife and a daughter, lived in a cottage in the 
outskirts of the village. He was employed as 
a labourer in an iron foundry close by. For 
some weeks his widow and child escaped the 
contagion ; but ere long it was observed that 
their cottage window was not opened ; and a 
passer-by stopping to look at the house, thought 
he heard a feeble moan as from a young girl. 
He at once made known his fears to the proper 
parties, who sent two of the ‘plague-band* to 
examine the case. On entering the abode it was 
seen that poor Mrs Pearson was a corpse ; and 
her little girl, about ten years old, was lying on 
her bosom dreadfully ill, but able to cry : ‘Mammy, 
mammy I * The poor child was removed to the 
fever hospital, and the mother to where her 
husband had been recently taken. How long the 
plague continued to ravage the village, I am not 
able to say ; but as it is about the Pearson fa mily , 
and not about the plague I am going to 
such information may be dispensed with. 

The child, Isabella Pearson, did not die ; she 
conq^uered the foe, and w^as left to pass through 
a more eventful life than that which gener- 
ally falls to the lot of a poor girl. Although an 
orphan, she was not without friends ; an only 
and elder sister was with relatives in Dublin, and 
her lather’s friends were well-to-do farmed in 
Westmoreland. Nor was she without powerful 
interest in the village of her birth ; Lady Curwen, 
of the Hall, paid her marked attention, as she had 
done her mother, because that mother was of noble 
descent, as I shall now proceed to shew. 

Isabella Pearson (mother of the child we have 
just spoken of), whose maiden name was Day, 
was a daughter of the Honourdble Elkanah Day 
and of his wife Lady Letitia, daughter of the Earl 
of Annesley. How she came to marry John Pesurson 
forms one of the many chaptei's in human history 
which come under the head of Romance in Real 
Life, or Scandal in High Life, in the newspaper 
literature of the day. Isabella’s parents were 
among those parents who believe they are at 
liberty to dispose of their daughters in marriage. 
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jnst as they think fit, even when the man to 
whom the girl is to be given is an object of 
detestation to her. Heedless of their daughter’s 
feelings in the matter, they had bargained with a 
man of their acquaintance, to whom they resolved 
that Isabella should give her hand — be her heart 
never so unwilling. The person in question was a 
distant relative of their noble house, had a con- 
siderable amount of property in Ireland, and was 
regarded, by the scheming mother especially, as a 
most desirable match for her daughter. But what 
if the young lady herself should be of a contrary 
opinion ? In the instance before us the reader will 
be enabled to see. 

Captain Bernard O’Neil, the bridegroom elect, 
was nearly twice the ago of Isabella Day; and 
althougn not an ill-looking man, was yet one 
whom no virtuous or noble-minded girl could look 
upon with respect, for he was known to be 
addicted to the vice of gambling, to be able to con- 
sume daily an enormous quantity of wine, and to 
be the slave of all sorts of debauchery. So habitu- 
ated had O’Neil become to these degrading vices, 
that no sensible girl could hope to reclaim and 
reform him. The gratification of his propensities 
had been spread over so long a time tliat his 
entailed estate had become heavily burdened with 
debt, whilst his creditors, even his dependents, 
were clamorous for the money which he owed 
them. 

Such being the man to whom the Honourable 
Elkanah Day and his noble wife had agreed to 
give their daughter, can it be wondered at that 
that daughter should not only be indisposed to 
comply with their wish, but should also be so dis- 
gusted and indigneant at its expression as to give 
way to her feelings in words and acts whicli in 
themselves are incapable of justification? One 
day the captain had called at the house by ap- 
pointment to arrange for the marriage, being 
anxious to have it consummated, that he might be 
helped out of a pressing embarrassment through 
the portion which he knew would be given to his 
Isabella had been present at the inter- 
view. Her father and mother knew full well that 
she was far from being pleased with the match, 
but of this they took little heed, believing that 
once married, their daughter would reconcile her- 
self to her lot, even if she did not derive much 
felicity from the union. The girl herself knew 
that no language of hers, whether of anger, sorrow, 
or entreaty, would avail, especially with her 
mother, who was one of the most hot-headed and 
stubborn of women ; so from the first her mind 
was made up rather to circumvent than to oppose 
them ; to cheat them in the game they were T>lay- 
ing, if she could not by fair-play win the right to 
give herself where she could love and be loved. 

On the occasion referred to, it had been arranged 
that the marriage should take place in a fortnight ; 
and when she was urged to make the necessaiy 
arrangements, instead of yielding a hearty compli- 
ance, as in a different case she would naturally 
have done, she gave a feeble assent and left the 
room. No sooner had she put the door between 
herself and the other parties, than the emotions 
which she had managed to keep Under while in 
their presence began to rage within her, and 
hope of finding sympathy below-staixs 
which was denied her in her proper domain, 
ydie sought the company of the maids. Wrath is 


seldom discreet, and grief at times is not over- 
nice in selecting thoser before whom it vents 
itself. So without waiting to consider the rank of 
those whose company she hod sought, or taking 
into consideration the consequences which might 
ensue on making known to them the circumstances 
in which she lyas involved, she gave expression to 
the feelings which were agitating her at that 
moment by exclaiming : * So I am to be married in 
a fortnight, am 1 ? And to that horrible O’Neil ? 
Never, my honourable father; never, my lady 
mother! Never, no never! By God’s aid, never 
Rather than do so, I ’ll many the first man who 
can be found willing to take me, and go with 
him to the ends of the earth ! ’ Saying which, 
she fled from the kitchen into the garden at the 
rear of the house, and in the summer-house found 
relief iu a flood of tears. All this occurred in 
Dublin. 

Now the cook was one of those who heard the 
poor girl utter these passionate words. She was 
an old and esteemed servant of the family, and as 
such had more liberty and could use more free- 
dom than servants in general. She had been in 
the family when Isabella, twenty years before, was 
born, had been her nurse, and was therefore 
greatly attached to her ; and she felt more 
keenly the fate which the poor girl dreaded, than 
any others who were present, liuleed so afllicted 
was she on her account, that she sought her in 
the summer-house, and poured into her ear all the 
soothing and encouraging words she could think 
of. The girl’s rage bad abated, but she was iu a 
condition of affliction and misery which was truly 
pitiable to behold. She was, however, still 
determined not to link her life to one whom slie 
utterly detested, and besought her old and devoted 
friend to aid her in seeking in flight what she 
could not otherwise avoid. Whether the cook 

F romised to do so, or what exact rejdy she made, 
am not able to relate ; but that very night on 
event took place which decided her fate, and 
gave to her after-life its direction and character. 
The cook was a native of Westmoreland, had 
been brought up in the neighbourhood of Fanner 
Pearson, whose son John was at that time a 
private in the Royal Guards stationed in Dublin, 
lie and the cook were therefore old acquaint- 
ances, and when John had an hour to spare, he 
often spent it in her company. That very night 
he happened to pay her a visit. In course of con- 
versation she told him about her grief arising 
out of the trouble of her young mistress, and 
added thereto the wild expression to which she 
had that day given utterance. TJiis was done by 
the simple-minded woman without the least design 
either of aiding or injuring the young lady, nor 
had she at that moment the slenderest suspicion 
that her act would have any practical efiect on 
the young soldier. But it was otherwise. He 
knew the girl by sight, and she knew him. 
Though they had not exchanged a word, nor been 
for even a moment in each other’s company, vet 
they had on several occasions seen each other 
when he had been visiting his friend the cook. 
He was a fine open-heart^ generous fellow, in 
the heyday of youth, fearless and brave. All his 
sympathies were aroused and drawn to the side of 
the suffering girl ; and believing that he would be 
doing a trufy manly act in rescuing her from what 
he regarded as worse than a thousand deaths, 
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he told the cook that he was prepared to go with 
her to the ends of the earth, should she be willing 
to triut herself to his care and fidelity ; and he 

g ot his ^end to promise that she would moke 
is readiness known to her young mistress. 
Though the promise was made, it is but fair to 
my that in giving it the cook had not the smalleat 
idea that the poor girl would do aught else than 
laugh at the proposal as a good joke. But herein 
she was deceived Isabella Day caught at the 
offer of John Pearson the Life Guardsman, with 
an eagerness and a joy beyond description ; she 
begged of the cook to arrange a meeting ; it was 
done ; and the result was an elopement and a 
clandestine marriage ! 

The day which ended the residence of Miss Day 
with her parents, ended her life of luxury and 
ease. They renounced her for ever. Her name 
was erased from the family register, and she was 
as completely severed from those she had left 
behind as if she had becn^ buried in the family 
vault. The rage of her mother was fearful for a 
time ; hut Isabella was beyond its reach, and 
happy. Her husband was a fine-looking young 
fellow, tall, well-made, and handsome in feature 
and in form. He was also kind and gentle towards 
her ; and whatever discrepancy existed between 
them before marriage, none was allowed to exist 
afterwards ; for although he could not rise to her 
standard of refinement and elegance, nor give her 
the means of gratifying those tastes which her 
breeding and habits had fostered within her, yet 
they both had sense enough to know how to adapt 
themselves to each other; so their life, if not 
a luxurious one, was one of resignation and con- 
tentment. She followed him to those places to 
which his regiment was occasionally ordered ; and 
when, in a year or two, he was invalided and 
discharged from the army, she retired with him 
to his native village of Burton-in-Keudal, and 
thence to Workington, where he found employ- 
ment in the foundry at Beerpot. Two children 
were bom to them, both girls ; the elder of whom, 
as I have said, was on a visit to her relatives in 
Dublin ; while the other daughter, Isabella, nar- 
rowly escaped death from the plague, at the time 
of her mother’s decease, as 1 have narrated. 1 
now resume my story at the period when she was 
left an orphan. 

Lady Ourwen, as has been intimated, undertook 
necessary and, to her, pleasant task of befriend- 
ing the desolate mrl. She had been kind to her 
mother ; indeed she thought it an honour rather 
than otherwise to be on friendly terms with her. 
She was a frequent visitor at the Hall, where she 
was received rather as a friend and equal than as a 
poor woman ; for although she was in straitened 
circumstances, she was free from that cringing 
dependehce which poverty is calculated to engender 
in those who are reared therein. 

Her paternal relatives in Westmoreland also 
interested themselves in the orphan ; so the 
bereaved child knew neither want nor scant. In 
a while she went to her uncle’s homestead in 
Barton, where for a year or two she resided and 
throve amain. But the sea and its surroundings 
had more charms for an ardent girl than ^e more 
sober associations of an inland life ; she would 
rather scampei^ among the rocks and sea-weed of 
her native shore than ramble among the heather of 
har moorloiid home ; and so^ as time passed on, 


she began to yearn after the earlier associations 
of her life. And inheriting the recklessness and 
determination of her parents, sh^ unmindful of 
obligation and of seK-intereat, carried out a kmg- 
dierished project : she ran away ! While her 
uncle and his family were at church one Sunday 
morning, she went to the stable, and takiz^ 
thence a cart-horse with which she had become 
familiar, she got astride upon his back, Aiad 
bidding adieu to the farm and all its belongings, 
she set off to the place of her birth, whida 
reached safe and sound, but not without having 
attracted considerable attention from the onlookeis 
on the way. Taking the horse to the inn, at 
which her uncle happened to be known, and 


requesting that it might be cared for until it was 
called for, she bent her steps to the well-remem’- 
bered homes of her old neighboura, by whom eho 
was cordially received. 

She was at this time a fine blooming gii4 of 
twelve or thirteen years of age, tall, stately, hand- 
some, with a natural aristocratic bearing, but 
remarkably unsophisticated and simple. Her 
return, and the way in which it had been effected, 
soon reached the cars of her late mother’s friend. 
Lady Curwen, by whose influence she soon secured n 
a good place as housemaid ; in which position I 
shall leave her while I recount a fragment of the 
history of her elder sister Letitia. 

I have said that her family renounced for ever 
their runaway relative. But in 'course of time 
an elder sister ■ of the offender, who was married 
to a gentleman named Weeks, and living in 
London, relented of her animosity by occasion- 
ally corresponding with her, and sending her now 
and again what enabled her to keep a few marks 
of her former life about her. The chihlren, how- 
ever, were not visited with the same hostility as 
was their mother ; they were inquired about, and, 
through a cousin who was known to the girls ;is 
Councillor Lennon, an occasional letter of recogni- 
tion was sent them. This courtesy led to Letitia 
being sent for to Dublin, where she resided under 
the care of Lord Arinesley for a few years. 
what is bred in the bone is certain sooner or later • 
to make itself visible ; it was so in the case of 
Letitia : a disposition for frolic and adventure was> 
in her ; she found it difficult to conform to 
rules of life which now held her in, and in spite of , 
all restraint and watchfulness, she wont into for- i 
bidden paths, and became at last a self-made 
outcast from her high-bred friends. The way was 
this : falling in with the steward of an Amencau 
ship lying in one of the docks, and taken with his 
charms as lie with hers, she agreed to a marriage 
and a flight with him like those of her moth^ 
The chief difficulty which presented itself was how 
to get to America with her intended husband ; bitt 
where there is a will there is mostly a way ; both 
existed in this case, and proved successful. She 
adopted male attire, applied for and obtained a 
position which had become op& on board of 
her husband’s ship, that of assistant steward or 
cook, in which capacity she served in cou^ny with 
her husband during the vpyage to Charieston. 
There she arrived in safety; her husband left off 

B to sea ; and the 'last time her dster Isabella I 
of her, she was mistress of a large and 
flourishing inn in the above city*. 

Some time after Letitia’s abscondment, Lord 
Annesley, yielding to Lady Curwen^s entreaity, and 1 
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perhaps to the voice of his own conscience as well, 
sent for Isabella, promising to give her the educa- 
tion and position of a lady, provided she would in 
all things conform to his wishes. The offer was 
a good and kind one, and presented temptation 
sufficient to induce an enthusiastic gid to yield 
thereto a ready compliance. The onlv means 
which Cumbrians had of reaching Ireland at that 
time was by the coal-vessels which regularly sailed 
from Worongton to Dublin. In one of these 
Isabella Pearson set sail with visions of grandeur 
and greatness before her. But the winds and 
weaves had well-nigh extinguished the lamp of 
hope which was burning so bright within her, for 
she had not been long on her voyage before a 
terrific storm bioke upon the deeply-laden brig ; 
it was impossible to make progress ; it was 
hazardous to put back, for Redness Point, where 
many a noble ship had been wrecked and many a 
precious life lost, stood threateningly behind them. 
At last, however, the master of the brig made for 
the Scotch coast, and happily succeeded in gaining 
the port of Kirkcudbright. Here our heroine 
remained with the vessel nearly a week, when 
the weather permitting, the voyage was again 
attempted, and without further mishap accom- 
plished. 

Isabella Pearson was received into the mansion 
of her noble relative with becoming friendliness. 
1 have heard her, in her old age, describe his lord- 
ship as being a fine-looking venerable man, with a 
head white through age, an eye beaming with 
kindness, and a heart brimful of love. He had 
had the misfortune to lose a leg, and like many of 
his lowlier brethren, had to be content with a 
wooden one. With him she spent a few happy 
months; and at length became as familiar with 
the ways of those in high rank os she had been 
wdth those of her own class. I cannot say how 
long this new life lasted ; but it is certain that as 
time passed she began to feel her lot irksome, 
and to long for the less elegant, but to lier more 
urable life she had previously led. The 
lac’Tis that, as in the case of her sister and her 
mother, Cupid, small and child-like though he 
seems, was far more powerful than wealth and 
fashion, and all other attractions of aristocratic life. 
While living as a domestic servant in Cumberland, 
she had fallen in with a young sailor, who had run 
away with her heart. When she set sail for 
Dublin she had a hope that nothing would happen 
to prevent her from yielding to her wishes to 
become his wife ; but she had not been long her 
relative's guest before she w’as forced to come to 
another conclusion ; for she saw plainly that her 
worthy kinsman had set his heart upon fitting her 
to become something better than a common sailor’s 
wife. A lady had been engaged as her governess 
and a time fixed for her arrival ; but before the 
time came the inbred spirit of freedom had again 
asserted itself, and Isabella had bidden adieu for 
ever to Lord Annesley and all the good things 
which his kindness had gathered around her ! A 
collier brig took her back to her native village, 
and soon after she became the wife of John 
Ruddock, able seaman. 

No one can justify, though all may extenuate, 
the conduct of Isabella Pearson ; nor can any one 
Ife pronounced harsh and unfeeling who may say : 

* The suffering that might fall to her lot in after- 
life was the result of her folly and recklessness. 


On the other hand, it may be pleaded that her 
heart was her own, to mve to whom she pleased ; 
and as it had been sou^t for and gained by the 
young sailor, her happiness could only be secured 
by living with him; therefore she did right in 
preferring his lot to the wishes of her noble 
uncle. Be this os it may, she grievously erred in 
quitting him in so heartless a way after the tender 
care she had received at his hands. And this she 
afterwards acknowledged. After her marriage, her 
husband left the sea, and taking his young wife 
with him to Durham, he there found employment 
as a sail-maker, in wdiich art he was proficient. A 
letter, professing repentance, was written to her 
uncle ; but before it was posted the death of Lord 
Annesley was announced; which event put an 
end for ever to all hope for help or favour in 
that quarter. Soon after, a pressgang laid relent- 
less hands upon poor Ruddock, and dragged him 
on board a ship of war ; so once more our heroine 
was forced to seek her living in domestic servi- 
tude. But herein she* was not able long to abide, 
for the birth of a daughter made such life for a 
wdiile impracticable. Sad as was her lot, it soon 
became worse ; for her poor husband was killed 
in an engagement off the coast of Spain, and with 
many otiicr brave hearts found an early grave in 
the ocean’s bed. 

Isabella was now left with a young child to 
fight the world alone. Health and vigour, how- 
ever, w^ere her portion ; and hearing that plenty 
of work for women was to be had at Cleator 
near Whitehaven, slie repaired thither, and found 
a settlement and a living. While there, she was 
one day agreeably surprised by a visit from her 
kind friend Lady Curwen, who had driven from 
Workington Hall expressly to tell her that an 
advertisement applying foi* the heirs of John 
Pearson who worked in Beerpot laundry, had 
that week appeared in the columns of a London 
newspaper, and urged her to attend to it. But 
she was illiterate, was unused to business habits, 
and being alone and helpless, put off the matter 
day by day, until at last she gave it up altogether. 
What might have come out of this, is of course 
unknown to the writer ; but Isabella herself 
believed — I do not know why — that her aunt, 
Mrs Weeks, had died, and had bequeathed to her 
sister’s children a considerable sum of money. 

Time passed on, and her child grew, developing 
among other things a love of mischief ; for one 
day, while her mother was at the mill where she 
wrought, she got to the box in which were kept 
her mother’s cherished family documents and 
letters, and amused herself by setting them ablaze 
one by one at a lighted candle got for the pur- 
pose! Thus, in one half-hour, every document 
necessary to prove her mothers pedigree was 
destroyed, and with it aU hope of bettering her 
position was thrown to the winds ; so, when some 
years afterwards, Lady Curwen sent a messenger 
to tell her that the advertisement I have named 
had once more appeared in the public prints, she 

E aid no attention to the information, satisfying 
erself simply with an expression of thanks to her 
kind benefactor ! 

She was, however, content with her lot. Her 
child was her chief comfort and joy. For her she 
toiled in the mill by day, and in her humble 
home at night ; and as she grew in stature and 
in beauty, tne mother's heart throbbed its grati- 
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tnde and her eye beamed with admiration. But on 
one occasion sue had nearly lost her. Playing one 
fine afternoon on the bank of the stream which 
drove the wheel belonging to the mill, her feet 
slipped, and she fell in. A man who happened to 
be^ a little in advance, had his eye drawn to an 
object on the water, which he at first took to 
be a quantity of loose hair ; but another glance 
revealed to him the head of a little girl beneath 
the surface of the rapid stream. He ran and was 
just in time to lay hold of the hair as its possessor 
was falling over on to the wheel. Another moment, 
and Jane Ruddock (the drowning girl) would 
have been no more ; in which case he who now 
pens these fragments of a strange history would 
not have been in existence— for that little girl 
became his mother. 

I have little more to add. Isabella Pearson, 
who, as I have shewn, became Isabella Ruddock, 
wife of a common sailor, once more entered the 
matrimonial lists ; but she neither improved her 
position nor increased heif happiness by so doing. 
Indeed her life, while her second husband lived, 
was imbittered by his love of strong drink. But j 
she survived him. She was a widow the second 
time when she became familiar to my youthful 
eye. Many a merry hour have I spent in her 
company. Often 1 liave heard her relate the inci- 
dents which make up this stor 3 \ She was a line, 
tall, handsome woman wliile health remained 
with her ; she had also a large womanly heart, a 
hot impetuous temper, and a remarkable simjdi- 
city and honesty of character. SIkj died in 1849, 
weighed down with years and infirmities; but 
she ended her eventful life in much patience and 
peace. 

A LADY^S ASCENT OF THE BREITHORN. 

Fancv the following tableau. Scene — Switzer- 
land ; time — August 1875, at a desolate rocky jjart 
of the Surenen Pass. A group— Youthfu] grace and 
vigour ; manly strength and endurance, &c. Fore- 
ground — Four heads eagerly bent over a huge howl 
of cafe placed on a board, which is extended over 
four laps. Hands belonging to said heads ladling 
the mixture into their mouths with large wooden 
ladles with little curved handles, between convul- 
sions of mirth. Background — The chalet of the 
Waldnacht Alp, from which the realistic artist 
should cause hideous odoura to ascend in the form 
of dense vapour. At the door of it, the unwashed 
and scantily clad figure of a Swiss herdsman, fearful 
to behold, owner of chalet, and like Caliban him- 
self, chattering an ominous jargon, and grinning 
at the English feeders. Right of background — At- 
tendant guide, cheerful and pleased that lie has at 
last secured some sustenance for his ' leddies,' who 
have been walking from eight a.m. to four p.m., and 
will yet have to go on till three-quarters of an 
hour after midnight These tableaux, with minor 
variations, were frequent in our tour. 

After many adventures and many jokes, after 
being lost in a pass from eight o’clock to ten, when 
the sun had set, and having to wander about for 
those two hours on the edge of a precipice guilt- 
less of path, being finally rescued b^ a heaven- 
sent and most unexpected peasant with a lamp — 
after these things and their results, which were 
blad^ened com^exion^ dried skins, and dilapi- 
dated costumes, we arrived at Zermatt^ where we 


settled down for a time. The object of the settling 
down was in one word — ascents. 

Nothing much, according to the men, had yet 
been done, though we ip our secret hearts hugged 
the proud thought that Pilatus had not defeat^ 
us, and that the Twelfth-cake-like snows of Titlis 
had been pressed by our tread ; that the Ac^isch- 
hom, though it bad witnessed (N.B. at the end 
of a long day) the heat and perspiration which 
dimmed our few remaining charms, and had heard 
our smothered groans, had had in the end to feel 
our light weight upon its summit, and to bear us 
as we gazed with awe at its mighty circle of peaks. 
But what do these avail 1 In the eye of man they 
were mere preparation for mightier things. 

After some debate, mingled with faint remon- 
strance on our part, when Monte Rosa was men- 
tioned, the Breithorn was decided upon ; and the 
manly spirits, which had become depressed by a 
few days’ lounge, arose. Such is the enigma Man ! 
The day was fixed, an extra guide (one Franz 
Biencr — known as Weisshom Biener) engaged on 
the night before we went up to the Riffel. After 
a few hours’ disturbed sleep we were awoke at two ; 
and dragging our weary and daily emaciating 
bodies from the beds where they had not been too 
comfortable, we dressed by the flickering light of a 
candle ; and as we dressed, my friend and I cast 
fearful looks out at the Matterhorn, which fiercely 
pierced the dark sky, and seemed to say to me in 
the words of the poet : 

Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch; 

Beware the awful avalanche ! 

As I put the last finishing touches to my collar at 
the glass, my feminine pulses slightly quickened 
to the tune of— ‘ This was the peasant’s last good- 
night;’ «ind though no voice far up the height 
replied * Excelsior !’ yet a voice came from outside 
which meant in downright English very much the 
same thing ; and my reflections were quenched in 
the carousal down-stairs, which I hastened to join. 
An unfortunate and sleepy maid was ministering 
to the wants of my friends in the diml^ 
salon of the Riflel-haus. Outside, the gmdes were 
impatiently stamping about in tho frosty night, 
and complaining of the length of our delay, insinu- 
ating that the sun would soon be up. The fact is 
tlie preparations of toilet on our part were com- 
plicated. The uninitiated may not know that the 
feminine clothing of the present time, elegant 
though some may think it, is not conducive to 
comfort in mountain climbing. A wcll-tie<l back 
tablier has a restrictive influence upon the free 
movement of the lower limbs, and only admits of 
a step of a certain length. In rock-work it is 
felt to be peculiarly irksome, and in soft snow 
it is trying to tho temper. 

Let the imaginative reader then, if he be able, 
picture two young women devoid of tabliers, ana 
so at once removed from the pale of polite society. 

I tremble as I write with the fear that this avowal 
may remove from me and my companion that 
feminine sympathy so dear to our hearts. Bat 1 
must descend a step lower. Freedom from tablier 
was not Bi^ciently radical. Our skirts most be 
carefully pinned up round our waists k la washer- 
woman, so that our progress be perfectly \inim- 
peded ; and armed with masks and spectacles we 
sallied forth mto the darkness^a party of six* I 
shaR not easily forget the delicious exhilaration 
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wo felt oe WB liBstened along towards the Cktfner 
glacier. The dark cold air tonohed our faces 
crisply, aad feelingly peisaaded us of the adran- 

% of the snn’s alienee. 

ie seaBPching sensation of being about to commit 
a crime) attendant on nocturnal adventures, dung 
to us, and we were filled ^th a vague remone, in 
Which we felt at one with Eugene Aram. At the 
same time the ridiculousness of our position soon 
wrought upon us to such a degree tliat we pro- 
faned that wonderful silence with unholy bursts of 
laughter. Our festivity ceased when we reached 
the glacier, for there we broke up into line, we 
ladies being tenderly taken possession of eacn by 
a guide, who soon got us over a rough moraine, j 
The glacier we found unpleasantly slippery ; and 
it was exciting work, as at the point where we 
crossed it was very much crevassed, and steps had 
often to be cut. The nails on our marvellous boots 
answered admirably, and we sprang about with 
great suxe-footedness and with exquisite enjoy- 
ment. 

The leader of our party was in a rather danger- 
ous plight, for he had had no nails put into his 
boots, and we felt quite anxious as through the 
dim light we notic^ his uncertain movements. 
How he got across wnth the ice in so bad a con- 
dition, is a marvel! We had been on the glacier 
about an hour when the light began to creep up over 
the mountains, and we wore in the midst of a scene 
of wonderful beauty. The Monte Kosa, the Lye- 
kamm, Castor and rollux, the Breitliorn, the Mas- 
terhorn, and many another shrouded in their utter 
whiteness stood round us in awful calm, closin^us 
in upon a lake of tossed and heaving ice. 
moonlight which streamed down upon us on one 
side, and the pale yellow light of the dawn on the 
other, lit up the scene with a weirdness which 
seem^ not of our world. saw each other’s 
phantom-like figures gliding about, and felt that 
we were too read to be there— a place where only 
ghosts had any right to be. The feeling that 
pressed upon me "was that I had suddenly intruded 
Miuerr.ture’s holiest of holies. It seemed as if 
some secret of a higher life than this wa.s being 
sighed through the air, and that I, with all my 
earth-stains on me, could not rise to the under- 
standing of that secret. Yet on that early morn- 
ing in August, in the same world far away, the 
same London was going on in the same old way we 
knew so well. Cats were even then stealing along 
suburban walls ; cocks were beginning to practise 
their •crescendos, tired-out citizens were tossing in 
oppressive four-posters, dreaming tantalising dreams 
of cool sea-breezes not for them ; while round all 
must be clinging that heavy breathed-out air, 
which of itself is a very inferno* in contrast with 
the mountain ether. 

By the time we liad reached the upper plateau 
of the St Thdodule glacier, it was light, and we 
were all roped tesether. The process of roping 
in this enlightened age I feel it to be unneces- 
sary to describe. Thus we marched along that 

f profound and frozen solitude tied together in a 
ong line. The snow was as hard as a road, and 
the cold intense. Biener is an excellent guide, 
but his pace is very slow, and thus we got 
raetber benumbed. We had, however, passed the 
Little Matterhorn on out left, and tne Th^dul- 
bom on our right, with the little rude 
erected on the rocks at its foot— more than eleven 


thoosemd feet above the 8e% and the hipest • habi- 
tation: is Europe— and were beginning; to trail 
our anakedike length up the snow-sk^ on the 
west and south of the mountam, when mj Mend 
became so unmistakably ill tlmt we came at onee 
to a halt and a consultation. She (to her honour) 
much wished to go on, in spite of edekness, giddi- 
ness, faintness, and a livid complexion ; bt^ as that 
was out of the question, she was untied from the 
rope, and sent back with our ordinary guide (a 
first-rate fellow, one Johann von Aa) to the hut 
already mentioned. 

When we reached the actual snow-fields of the 
Breithoru, I had to learn that the work of my day 
had scarcely begun. As the Bun rose, the snow 
began to get very soft, and instead of going in to 
my knees, as I had expected, I literally waded in 
it up to my waist. With mighty efforts I lifted up 
my already wearied legs and plunged them into 
ever fresh pits of snow, where they frequently 
became so firmly imbedded that, struggle as i 
might, 1 could not mbve ; and presented to the 
spectator the hapless object oi half a woman 
masked and spectacled, striving and panting. 
From an scsthetic point of view I cannot say 1 felt 
myself a success; but from a moral point, I felt 
myself a very finger-post through the ages. Truly 
1 had given up my all in the shape of appearance, 
and had offered myself up on that altar of adven- 
ture on which so many braves of my country have 
been sacrificed. The mode of rescue from the un- 
comfortable position indicated above was almost as 
bad as the plight itself. I feebly kicked ; you can*t 
kick boldly with your legs in tight pits ; and the 
guide dragged at the rope which bound my waist, 
and then out 1 came like the cork out of a bottle. 
Two hours and a half of this sort of thing went on, 
varied by refreshments and occasional rests for 
breath-taking, but still it appeared to me that we 
were always at tlie same spot, and ever the glitteiv 
ing summit from afar mocked my helpless gasps. 
At last (ah ! what an at last !) the final slope — 
really the final one— stretched right up before us. 
A party of men who were engaged in scientific 
experiments peered over at us ; and with one lost 
desperate effort I found myself landed amongst 
them at the top of the Breithom, and thirteen 
thousand seven hundred feet above the sea. As 
we placed our feet upon the summit we groaned 
the groan of triumph, and gazed with awe around 
us upon the inexpressibly magnificent scene which 
spread itself out before us. A mighty circle 
of mountains stood in awful calm around us. 
Every fantastic line, eve^ curious heaping, every 
wild wreck, every gleaming curve of glacier pos- 
sible to mountains, seemed gathered together before 
us. Each peak had a proud originality of its own, 
which shewed through all the sameness of the 
uniform whiteness. But the spirit of these places 
is the most wonderful thing about them. The 
clamour, the struggle, the unrest, which make up 
to most of us the atmosphere of tiiia worl^ seemed 
in these regions to have been left behind in a post 
state ; and this in a way was illustrated by the 
scene itself. The contorM fonnt and tossed rooks 
spoke of struggle, gradual it may be, but still 
struggle. But in the sereneness surroonding^ those 
unearthly peaks there was a peace which seamed 
to have left straggle fax bahind--^he zaposa of a 
wide knowledge gained only through am fight 
and aspiratUHL 
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A short time of peaceful dream was allowed mOy. 
and that was rather marred by the intense glare of 
the light, and then we began the descent* In an 
evil moment of rest some little wa;;^ down, I left 
hold of my alpenstock and leaned it against my 
eho^der. In a moment it was gone — down, down, 
elid^ skittishly away, till my heart was pained 
by its final leap into a crevasse far awav. As I 
looked, 1 imagined what a crash my skull would 
have come at the bottom of that crevasse. 1 after- 
wards found out that the alpenstock was not my 
own, as 1 then thought, but that I had inadvert- 
ently changed with one of our guides. Imagine 
my grief at the thought that 1 had lost the dear 
companion of my travels, that staff which had 
guided my wavering feet and upheld my tottering 
body through passes and up mountains, and which 
1 intended to preserve until my death ! My situ- 
ation without it was rather perilous, and would 
have been more so had not the snow been very 
soft. But the guide took me entirely in charge, 
and lent me his axe, which 1 was certain 1 should 
recklessly lose after the same fashion. After a 
weary time, Bieuer the guide decided to glissade 
me. 1 was resigned. What else could I be I By 
that time 1 w^as very resigned. He took off his 
coat, and made me sit down upon it, then tied 
my skirts around me. A rope was attached 
round my waist, one end of which was grasped 
by Biener in front, and the other by my gentle- 
men friends behind. Then ensued a process in 
which my limbs were nearly severed from the 
body, and in which I suffered greatly. Biener 
rushed down the slope dragging me behind him ; 
while the gentlemen, unaccustomed to this sort 
of thing, and not being able to go fast enough, 
hung a good part of their weight on to the rope 
behind, and so almost bisected me. I never ex- 
pected to be an individual wliole again ; halves 
were my fate. Never was creature in so miserable 
a plight. No Procrustean bed could have pro- 
duced greater tortures than those 1 suflered os I 
sped down tliat miserable slope. I shouted all the 
iTench I could think of to Biener to stop him, 
and rid me from tlie hideous rope, which cut me 
like a knife ; but the air would nut carry my w'onls, 
and on 1 skimmed and floundered. At last he 
heard my cries, and released me from the fetters. 
The fact was that the gentlemen were quite unable 
to keep up with Biener in the deep snow, with 
the dismal result, as seen above, of almost cutting 
through my waist. The lesson to be deduced from 
this is the simple maxim 1 commend to all my 
feminine readers : Never, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, glissade. 

When we reached the cabune where my friend 
was waiting for us, we w'ere met by Johann, who 
told us with a long-face that the ^ leddy ' would not 
eat anything, and was very sick. We found, to 
our sorrow, that she had been in a miserable condi- 
tion all day, and had suffered dreadfully from 
mountain sickness. !She was so ill that it was 
impossible she could walk, and we were a long 
time in deciding what was to be done. Now, a 
helpless invalid, at a height of over eleven thou- 
sand feet above the sea, is not a being easy to 
legislate for. At last a litter was contrived^ A 
chair was placed on some alpenstocks; and an 
American rantleman whom we met at the cabane 
being kind enough to lend us his porter, we 
fomm hands enough to cany her p^ of the 


way at least, to Zermatt ; the Riflfel-liaiia^ wh«Ra 
we were staving, being out of the quesuon^ on 
account of the Gomer glacier and its moramei 
and rocks, which would nave to be passed to get 
there. Our party, sad to say, had then to sepwote, 
two of us going to Zennatt and two to the JE&iffeL 
The melan^oly chaise-d-porieur procession wended 
its way to Zermatt ; and with considerably damped 
spirits we went on to the Eiffel, which we reached 
at about half-past six p.m. The ambulance party 
did not get to their destination till eight o’clock. 

All that remains now to be told of this oux 
adventure is the sad result. The next momingv 
on waking from sleep, 1 found that my ear adher^ 
to the pillow ; and when, with much trembling I 
approached the glass, a spectacle presented its^ 
to me which I can never forget. As 1 gazed at 
the grotesque reflection of myself, I inwardly 
vowed that no mask of London make, elegantly 
worked as it might be, should ever cover my face 
again. A large flapping cover-all mask *of the 
country ’ let me recommend to ladies who go up 
snow mountains. 1 was swollen ; 1 was black ; I 
was hideous! Half of the skin of one ear was 
hanging by a shred, and the ear itself was a blister ; 
while all round my neck from ear to ear was a 
chain of blisters. Their state was so bad that the 
dressing of them by one of our party (a doctor) 
took half an hour, and 1 could scarcely turn my 
head. It required a good deal of courage to face 
tahled^Mte and the young ladies who were induc- 
ing in complexions and large portmanteaus. But 
I did I Would that I could say I enjoyed it I 
did not enjoy it. The complexions of the scornful 
and the scorn itself, embittered that meal, usually 
attended with such joys. In my travelling after- 
wards, I became accustomed to the searching glance 
at my poor tattered skin and to the remark : ^ I 
see you have been doing glacier-work.’ And it 
was not until a month of English life had to some 
extent repaired me that 1 could look back with 
delight and triumph to the ascent of the Breithom. 


ECCENTEIC PEOPLE.^'*"**"* 

Mr Timbs, ill his book upon English Eccentrics 
and Eccentricities, introduces us to a collection of 
funny people, with whom it is good company to 
pass an hour. To get away from the dull routine 
of conventionality for a while is at all times a 
relief, more especially when we fill the interval 
by watching some of our eccentric fellow-creatures 
who are good enough to divert us by their antics. 
Some arc serious in their folly ; some are mad ; 
some we admire, while others again awake onr 
pity ; but one and all they are gifted with a force 
of will that merits attention. 

A collection of dead-and-gone eccentrics now pass 
before us, recalling a few living ones that we know 
of, whose collected vagaries, if published, may in 
turn probably amuse our gm^children. First, 
let us look at Beckford, a name not rnudi renijem- 
bered now, although it belonged to a man who was 
a marvel in his ^y. Gifted with extraordinary 
powers of mind and wiU, he did eveiyQiing by 
turns, and nothing long. He wrote a book that 
creat^ a sensation. No great marvd to 
people of our day, whmi the difficulty is to'find 
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fiome one who has not written a book ; but Beck- 
ford wrote as no other author. Vathek was written 
at one sitting ! It took him three days and two 
nights of ha^ labour, during which time he never 
undressed. We know of one instance somewhat 
similar. A reigning lady novelist told us once 
that she was pledged to her publisher to send him 
a three-volume novel by a certain date. Two days 
previous to the expiration of her contract, her 
novel had only reached the opening chapter of the 
third volume. On the evening of the first day 
she went to a ball, danced all night, returning 
home at the small-hours of morning, when, after 
taking off her ball-dress, and drinking some strong 
tea, she sat down to finish her task. All that day 
she wrote and on into the next night, never 
leaving her desk until she had written finis; when 
w^ith trembling hands she despatched her manu- 
script in time to fulfil her engagement. 

There are some natures that need the pressure 
of necessity, or self-imposed necessity, to goad 
them into action ; their resolution once formed, no 
obstacle is suffered to come between them and its 
fulfilment. Beckford was one of tlicsc. He deter- 
mined to build a house — the abbey at Fonthill, | 
w-here he resided for twenty years — and swore by 
his favourite St Anthony that his Christmas-dinner 
should be cooked in the abbey kitchen. Christmas 
approached, and the kitchen was in an unfinished 
condition. Every exertion that money could com- 
mand was brought to the task, and Christmas 
morning saw the kitchen finished and the cooks 
installed. A splendid repast was prepared, and the 
dinner actually cooked, when lo ! aud behold, as j 
the servants were carrying in the dishes tlirough I 
the long passages into the dining-room, a loud j 
noise was heard, and the kitchen fell through with : 
a crash ! But what cared Beckford ? He was rich ; I 
he could afford to build his kitchen over again ; ! 

he had humoured his whim and kept 
his vow lo St Anthony ; and we may add, made 
good his title to eccentricity, for which we applaud 
him, and pass on to watch some others. 

What sorry figure is this that comes next ? A 
poor neglected imbecile, living in squalid lodgings * 
at Calais. It is scarcely possible to recognise in 
this unhappy being the once gay and elegant 
Beau Brummel, the glass of fashion and mould of 
form to the men aud women of his generation, 
whom he ruled with the despotism of an autocrat 
Yet this is the poor Beau and no other. He is 
holding a phantom reception. Having desired his 
attendant to arrange his apartment, sot out the 
whist-tables, and light the candles — alas ! only 
tallow — he is ready at eight o’clock to receive the 
guests, which the *Bervant> previously instructed, 
now announces. First comes the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. On hearing her name the Beau leaves his 
chair, and with the courtliest bow, the only re- 
miniscence of his departed glory, he advances to 
the door and greets the phantom Duchess with all 
the honour that he would have given the beautiful 
Qeofgiana. He takes her hand and leads her to a 
Mt, saying as he docs so ; * Ah, my dear Duchess, 


how rejoiced I am to see you ; so very amiable of 
you to come at this short notice. Pray bury your- 
self in this arm-chair. Do you know it was the 
gift to me of the Duchess of V ork, who was a very 
kind friend of mine ; but poor thing, you know, 
she is no more!’ At this point tears of idiotcy 
would fall from his eyes, and he wou^d sink into 
the arm-chair himself, awaiting the arrival of other 
guests, who, being duly announced, were similarly 
greeted. With these ghosts of the past he would 
spend the evening until ten o’clock, when the ser- 
vant telling each guest that his or her carriage was 
waiting, would carry his poor old master off to bed. 
We cannot wish him good-night without the pay- 
ment of a sigh for the pantomime he has acted aud 
the sad lesson it conveys. 

And now we conjure up a droll figure, whose 
eccentricity borders ou madness, the spendthrift 
squire of Halston, John Mytton. He is tormented 
w’itli hiccup, and tries the novel cure of setting fire 
to himself in order to frighten it away. Applying 
a candle to his garment, being sparely clad at the 
time, he is soon in flames. His life is only saved 
by the active exertions of some people who chance 
to be in the way at the time. He invites some 
friends once, and when the company arc assembled 
in the drawing-room, he startles them all by riding 
into the room on a bear ! The guests are panic- 
stricken : one mounts on a table, another on a 
chair ; they all strive to make their escape from 
the ungracious animal, and its still more savage 
master, who is enjoying the misery of his guests 
with the laugh of a madman. Let us too leave 
him. 

Ladies have a great field for the display of eccen- 
tricity, in their mode of costume. We know of 
one lady who has never altered her style of dress 
since she was eighteen. The consequence is that 
every ten years or so the fashions come round to 
her, and for a brief period she is a la mode. Never 
having made any concessions to the abominations 
of crinoline or J’alse hair, she is at the present time 
more orthodox than she appeared five years ago. 
Every lime has had its eccentricities in this respect, 
and Mr Timbs shews us a certain Miss Banks, who 
died in 1818 , and in plain terms looked a ‘regular 
guy.’ She was a lady of good position, being the 
sister of Sir Joseph Banks. Her costume consisted 
of a Barcelona quilted petticoat, which had a hole 
on each side, for the convenience of rummaging 
two inmiense pockets stuffed with books of all 
sizes, which did not add to the symmetry of her 
already large proportions. In this guise she went 
about, followed by a footman carrying a cane, os 
tall as his niistress, or her luggage when accom- 
panying her on a journey. She was the originator 
of the words Higktum, Tightum, and Scrub, which 
so many ladies arc fond of applying in the order 
of precedence to their wearing apparel. These 
words Miss Banks invented to distinguish three 
dresses she had made for herself at the some time, 
and all alike ; the first for best, the second for 
occasional, and the third for dail^ wear. 

While on feminine eccentncities we must record 
some that we have met with in our own day. So 
convinced is one elderly married lady of the pecu- 
lating propensities of all lodging-house menials, 
that after each meal a curious scene takes place in 
her room. Every article, such as her tea-caddy, 
sugar-basin, jam-pot, &c., which rile has had occa- 
sion to use during the meal, is placed on the tabl^ 
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on which stand a gum>bottle, a brush, and several 
long strips of paper. She then proceeds to gum up 
her property. A strip of paper is gummed round 
the opening to the tea-caddy ; the pot of preserve 
is similarly secured, together with all else that is 
likely to attract that la\yl'»as fly the lodging-house 
servant ! We know of another lady who for years 
has lived with only the light of gas or candle in 
her rooms. She imamnes that air and daylight are 
injurious to her sight, and her rooms arc little 
better than well -furnished tombs, into which no 
chink of light or breath of heaven is suffered to 
intrude. 

Mr Timbs introduces us to a lady eriually 
eccentric in her ideas about water. Lady Lewsou 
of Clerkenwell objected totally to washing either 
her house or her person. She considered water to 
be the root of all malady, in the unnecessary way 
people expose themselves to the chills caught by 
frequent ablution ! And as for health — was she 
not a living instance that a morning tub is all 
nonsense, for she was on(? hundred and sixteen 
years old when she died 1 For the greater part 
of her life she never dipped her face into water, 
using hog’fi-lard instead, to soften her skin. 
Although large and well furnished, her house, 
like her person, was never washed and but rarely 
swept. 

We remember an amusing instance of French 
respect for cold water, in the speech of a French 
gentleman, married to an English lady of our | 
acquaintance who used to indulge in a kUh 
morning aiid evening ; a custom so astounding 
to her husband that he exclaimed in our hearing : 
‘She does not use water— she rt7>uses it* 

Eccentricity often displays itself in an inordi- 
nate affection for animals and a singular maimer 
of treating them. An instance of this was the 
late Earl of Bridgewater, who now comes before 
us with his family of performing dogs. Pie lived 
in Paris during the last century, wlicre the circum- 
stances we narrate took place. He was a miser- 
able-looking little man, unable to walk without 
the support of two lackeys. He had an immense 
fortune, which be spent in gratifying every 
caprice. Was a book lent him ? It was regarded as 
the representative of its owner, and returned 
in the earPs landau, occupying the place of honour 
and attended by four footmen in costly livery, who 
handed it to the astonished owner. Ilis carriage 
was frequently to be seen filled with dogs, his 
special pets. On the feet of these dogs he bestowed 
as much attention as though they were unfortunate 
human beings ; ho ordered them boots, for which 
he paid as dearly as for Lis own. Not caring 
to entertain his own kind at his table, few people 
dined with him. Still, covers were daily laid for a 
dozen, served by suitable attendants. At this table 
he received, and dined with no less than twelve 
favourite dogs, who seemed to comprehend the 
compliment paid them, as they occupied their 
chairs with decorum, each with its white napkin 
tied round its neck. They were so trained, that 
should any, by an instinct of appetite, transgress 
any rule of good-manners, he li'as banished from 
the table, and degraded to an antechamber, where 
he picked his bone in mortifleation ; his place 
remaining empty until he had earned his master’s 
pardon. . . , 

There are some whose eccentricity takes the 
fom of hatred of society. Of this number was 


the Honourable Henry Cavendish, a man of great 
learning and enormous fortune, who earned the 
title of ‘ Woman-hating Cavendish,' as he would 
never see a woman if he could avoid it If a 
female servant was unlucky enough to shew her- 
self, she was instantly dismissed. He was com- 
pelled to employ a housekeeper, but all their 
communications were carried on by correspond- 
ence. His ideas of dining were restricted to legs 
of mutton only. On one occasion when his house- 
keeper suggested that one le^ of mutton would not 
be suflicient for a party invited, he met the diffi- 
culty by ordering two ! 

A number of eccentricities are displayed by 
people in their burial bequests. A certain Dr 
Fidge, a physician of the old school, converted a 
favourite boat into a coffin, which he kept under 
his bed for many years in readiness. When death 
drew near, he begged his nurse to pull his legs 
straight and place him as a dead man, as it wouM 
save her trouble afterwards^ saying which he com- 
fortably departed. Job Orton, a publican of the 
Bell Inn, Kidderminster, had his tombstone with 
epitaph erected in the parish church. His coffin 
was also built and ready for him ; but until he was 
ready for it he used it as a wine-bin. Major Peter 
Laballiere of Box Hill, Dorking, selected a spot for 
his burial, which he directed should be without 
church rites, and head downwards; in order that, 

‘ as the world was in his opinion topsy-turvy, he 
might come right end up at last 1* But a certain 
Jack Fuller caps even the major, for he left direc- 
tions that he was to be buried in a pyramidal 
mausoleum in Brightling churchyard, Sussex ; 
giving as his reason for selecting to be embalmed 
111 stone above ground, his unwillingness to be 
eaten by his relatives — a process ho considered 
inevitable if buried in the ordinary manner, for 
‘ The worms,* lie declares, ‘ would eat me ; the 
ducks would eat the worms; and my relations 
would eat the ducks.* 

Of all eccentricities, those displayed by misers 
arc the most notable and repulsive. In dwell 
upon them at any length is neither plea sapt 
interesting ; it is only where parsimony ano^hius 
are allied that one pauses to examine the speci- 
men. Let us now take a brief survey of Nolle- 
kens the sculptor, in whom these opposites were 
met. Descended from a miserly stock, he did not 
fall short of his ancestry in his love of money, and 
it first became apparent in a filthy mode of living 
while a student at Borne. He married a woman 
even more parsimonious than himself, and^ their 
housekeeping was pitiful. Hatred of light* is an 
observable trait with most misers ; and over their 
coals and candles the Nollekeiis were scrupulously 
economical ; the former, Nollekens counted with 
his own hands. The candles were never lighted 
at the commencement of the evening ; and if a 
knock were heard at the door, it was not answered 
until repeated, in case the first should prove a 
runaway, and the candle b^ wasted! A ^ 
candlestick served them for ordinary purpo^, 
and by carefully extinguishing them when com- 
pany went, they made a pair of moulds last a 
whole year ! 

Before his marriage, Nollekens had an unfortu- 
nate little servant ^led Bronze, whose appetite 
he BO feared that he placed her on jK>sad-waces, and 
gave her only just enough money to fii Tmab Mm 
with food each day, which; he took care to con- 
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sume. "Bxmze with rare patience, for which we 
cannot account, continued to s^e after her xnaater 
was mazxied,. and declared that never had she seen 
a jiack-townl in their house and never had she 
wa^ed with soap I Mrs NoUekens never went to 
any but a second«hand shop for their wearing 
i^parel and shoes, and their charity was of the 
same second-hand nati^ as when Mrs NoUekens 
directed the maid to give the ‘ bone with little or 
no meat on it ’ to two starving men who applied 
to xeliet If a present of a leveret was sent tnem, 
they made it serve two dinners for four people. 
The sculptor grew more generous before death, his 
parsimonious partner having gone first, as though 
he strove by sundry spasmodic gifts to atone to 
the avarice ,of a life. If these details are as 
nnsavouiy to some as to ourselves, we only justify 
their narration on the ground stated, that the 
qualities they set forth were found existing in a 
genius. 

Did time permit we should like to linger over 
those notable eccentrics, Porson, Home Tooke, 
Peter Pindar (Dr Wolcot), and others ; but we can 
only give a cltoacteriatic anecdote or two. Porson, 
the cleverest and most erratic of creatures, was the 
victim of abstraction to an extent that rendered 
him forgetful at times to eat. * Will you not stay 
and dine,’ asked Rogers the poet. * Thank you ; 
no ; I dined yesterday T he replied. Dr Parr asked 
him before a large assembly what he thought about 
the introduction of moral and physical evil into 
the world. * Why, doctor,’ said Porson, * 1 think 
we should have done very well without them.’ 
And it makes us laugh to hear an ignorant ij^rson, 
who was anxious to get into conversation with 
him, ask, if Captain Cook was killed in his first 
voyage. believe he wss;’ answ^ers Poi-son ; 
‘though he did not miijJ it much, but imme- 
diately entered on a second ! * 

Tooke began lifu ^ith a joke, telling every one 
that he was the gon of a Turkey merchant ; by 
which naiqg defined his father’s trade of 
poulterer. . jjig ready wit was never at a loss ; 

fcO him we are indebted for tlie follow'ing 
'^wSf-mown joke. ‘Now, young man,’ said an 
uncle to hdm one day, giving him good advice, 
‘ as you are settled in town 1 w'ould advise you 
to take a wife.’ ‘ With all my heart, sir,' replied 
Tooke : ‘ whose wife shall 1 take i * 

Peter Pindar boasted that he w^as the only man 
that ever outwitted a publisher. Being a popular 
waiter, his works brought him a good income. 
His publisher wishing to purchase the copyright 
I and a collected edition, made him on offer in 
cash. In order, however, to drive a good bargain, 
Pindar feigned to be in very bad health, declaring 
he could not live long ; and every time the pub- 
litf iffT came to see him he acted the invalid to 
such perfection that he ^t a handsome annuity, 
whidi, to the disgust of the publisher, he lived 
to enjoy until the unconscionable age of eighty- 
one. 

We leave a nun^er of our eccentric friends with 
regret. There was Curtis, whom we do not care to 
accompany in his search after the horrible and hie 
passion for convicts and executions. There was Dr 
^oidyce, whose eccentricity in the matter of food 
sa a stikly ; he lived to years on one meal a day 
only, but a meal so enormous that -we wonder, as 
we read the quantities, how he ever lived to 
mfieat it daily for twenty years. We can only 


now recommend those who have been mterested so 
far, to supply our deficiencies by going to the 
source from whence we have gathered the matter 
to this brief notiee. 


SNAKE -INCUBATION. 

The Zoological Gardens of London, always attrac- 
tive, now and then acquire even additionad interest 
by the arrival of some new inmate, or the occur- 
rence of some rare event among those already 
established there. Last year the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian collection of animals, the year before the 
snake-eating snake, drew extra crowds ; and of late 
the anaconda from Brazil has renitoed herself 
popular by bringing forth a family of snakelings ; 
though, owing to the effects of her long journey 
and dose imprisonment, her young ones were 
dead. A few years ago the largest snake in the 
Gardens was an African python, that 'deposited 
above one hundred eggs in a nest of moss which 
hod been supplied to her; and as some writers 
about snakes had told us that the python incu- 
bates her eggs, and that only this ]aud exhibits 
any such maternal instinct, she also drew crowds 
of the curious. 

The pythoness whose proceedings we arc about 
to relate, having deposited her eggs, arranged 
them ill a level mass and then coiled herself 
around and over them ; sometimes they could 
be just* discovered between her coils, and some- 
times she covered them entirely. Heat com- 
bined with moisture are essential to the develop- 
ment of snakes’ eggs ; and in the choice of a spot 
in which to deposit them, the maternal instinct 
of the animal in a state of freedom is evident 
It is generally among decaying vegetation where 
heat is generated, or in some moist soft herbage 
where the sun’s rays can penetrate. To regulate 
the temperature in a dose ci^e and keep the moss 
precisely in a condition to suit snake requirements, 
was bv no means easy, and our pythoness seemed 
far from satisfied. The fact, however, was estab- 
lished beyond doubt, that she w’as hatching her 
eggs by the warmth of her own body. 

But a most untoward disaster happened one night 
in the overflowing of the tank among her eggs, 
completely saturating them; and it was not sur- 
prising therefore, that no young pythons appeared. 
The enormous reptile remained coiled around and 
over her addled eggs for above seven weeks, after 
which they were taken from her. She had, and 
with good reason, been excecdirmly irritable and 
even savage during this time oi trial, as was 
mid-winter, the season when under other circum- 
stances she, like her companions, would have been 
half torpid. But her maternal affection was 
undeniable, and this alone was worth witnessing ; 
since some authors would have had us believe 
that snakes (and particularly nou-v^omous ones) 
manifest entire indifference regarding t h ei r eggs 
and young. The python's egg® usual, in 

one long string, the keeper had no little trouble 
in getting them from under her. 

Being aquatic in their habits, and on that 
account requiring much water, a^condas ore 
difficult to keep in captivity. The one lately 
arrived among us was no scjpner released from 
its travelling than it took to the tank with 
which its cage is furnuhed, and remained in it 
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for liotirs and eTen days together. But not there, 
poor thing, its swimming powers be die* 
played, since in close coils it completely hlle it. 
Kot withstanding these drawbacks of London life, 
the Gardens can now boast of three of these vala- 
able snakes ; one of which has been a resident 
since 1869; while those in Paris have not sur- 
vived any length of time. 

One still more remarkable characteristic of the 
anaconda is that, like the sea-snakes {Hydro- 
phida\ but unlike the python, it produces its 
young alive. We have long been accustomed 
to think that only vipers produce live young 
—•and hence their name — and that all the non- 
venomous snakes lay eggs. But snakes, so far 
as those in captivity are concerned, are con- 
tinually doing what is not expected of them. 
Zoological Gardens afford valuable opportuni- 
ties to students for acquiring knowledge of 
the form, siz^ habits, &c. of animals, and an 
occasional insight into their modes of life un- 
attainable otherwise. This is especially the case 
regarding the Ophidians ; creatures which in their 
native haunts arc so retiring, inaccessible, and 
mostly nocturnal, that leas has been known 
of them than of almost any other tribe of 
creatures. Regarding the subject in question, 
several very important zoological facta have re- 
cently been established at the Gardens, and we 
may add, to the surprise of the naturalist world 
iu England. In 1862 (the same year in which 
the pythoness laid her hundred e^s), the then 
but slightly known non- venomous English snake 
Coronella Uerois gave birth to a iainily of six live 
young ones* in a cage in London; and several 
other harmless snakes in the London ophidarium 
have also afforded cause for surprise, not only in 
producing live young, but iu manifesting a very 
decided care for them. Some New- world species 
have been examples of this ; a'^, for instance, the 
‘garter-snake,' the ‘chicken-snake,' and the ‘yellow 
boa’ of Jamaica {Chilohothms inornatus)^ the latter 
on several occasions, and sometimes depositing 
eggs at the same time, but the eggs proving bad. 

Mr Philip Henry Gosse, when in Jamaica 
nearly thirty years ago, gave much careful atten- 
tion to the habits of this ‘ yellow boa,' a snake 
which sometimes attains eight or ten feet in 
length and is extremely active. He records a great 
deal of highly interesting matter concerning the 
chilohothrm ; and, as a careful and conscientious 
observer, his testimony is of much value. That 
this snake when at liberty lays eggs, was well 
known, nests with eggs in them being often found. 
In one case a ‘ yellow boa ’ was seen issuing from 
a narrow passage in a bank, which when dug into 
was found to lead to a cavity lined with leaves and 
soft trash, and containing eg^. This hole had 
been excavated, because the dry crumbled earth 
was dischai^ed at the entrance, where it lay in a 
heap. The passage was only just large enough to 
admit the snake, and the soft rubbish within must 
have been carried there. We cannot positively 
assert that the snake constructed this skRful hid- 
ing-place for herself, but if she did, she must have 
forced out the earth as the burrowing snakes do, 
or by the muscular undulations of her body ; and 
she must have conveyed the leaves there /in her 
mouth. Snskes do, we know, sometimes make nests 
by coiling themselves round and round to form 
a hollow. Under either circumstance maternal 


iiutinci is undeniable ; and if ekHobotkrm tBfftefy 
discovered and appropriated the nest of some Otfaer 
creature, her intelligence is still worth xeemidifig; 

We knew an iastance where a snake i& 
tivity exhibited restlessness and uneasiness^ Cistwl- 
ing about the cage as if in search of somethkig. 
Those who had the care of it suspected she was 
with eggs, and placed some sand in the cage. 
This appeared to satisfy her, and the eggs were 
deposited. Mr Gosse had a Jamaica b<m in the 
same condition. For a long time it manifested 
discomfort and restJessness, being savage and in 
every way objectionable, till at length it produced 
a family of young ones. Knowing it was the 
habit of this snake to incubate its eggs, Mr Qoase 
was greatly surprised at the event ; and the start- 
ling c^uestion occurred to him, that when circum- 
stances are unfavourable for the deposition of 
eggs, could a snake retain them until the young 
are hatched ? 

Mr Gosse's surmises have been entirely cem- 
iirmed both by similar occurrences at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens and by other writers, who in 
subsequent interval have also given careful atten- 
tion to the habits of Ophidians, and have produced 
valuable scientific works on the subject It is 
now an ascertained fact that not chilobothrus only 
but several other oviparous species may at pleasure 
be rendered viviparous by retarding the deposition 
of their eggs when circumstances are unfavourable 
for them ! In fact we find that we must almost 
discard those . old distinctions of oviparous, vivi- 
parous, and ovoviviparous ; which German authors 
tell us are not founded on any other ground than 
a greater or less development of the fetus in the 
egg at the time of laying ; or on the nature of the 
exterior covering of the egg ; which is thicker and 
leathery in those which See some time in hatch- 
ing, and slighter and membranous in those which 
are hatched either before or on deposition. 

In serpents the eggs differ from those of birds 
by undergoing a sort of incubation from the very 
first, so that whenever examined, the embryo 
more or less advanced will be found. In 
of the pythoness of 1862, an egg was exammeoon 
the fifteenth day of incubation, and found to coar 
tain a living embryo ; a noteworthy fact, as the 
python incubates for fifty-six days before hatch- 
ing her eggs. Observations with the eggs of 
chilohothms are attended by the same results — 
namely the fetus in a certain stage of deve- 
lopment is discovered whenever a gravid sxiake 
is killed and examined. The young ones of the 
boa in the London collection were perfectly deve- 
loped and active, climbing all over their ca^ as 
soon as they saw daylight. One family conaisted 
of thirty-three ; another of eight ; and asuother of 
fourteen. The activity and daring of the snak^ 
lings were amazing, affording ample proof of their 
perfect development. They were always on the 
defensive, shewing fight on the slightest molestan- 
tion. When the keeper put ^is hand into the 
nest among them they seized upon it and held oaeo 
tightly with their teeth, that on raising his hoed 
^ey hung to it, wriggling and undulating like a 
waving golden tassel. I ventured to take up . one 
of these aggressive little reptiles, buA could seasediy 
hold it, from its energ^ic wrigglhm and contor- 
tions. It constricted my fingers tif^htly eim^h to 
prove its singular instincts, and bit me savagely 
with its sharp little teeth : but my g^ove being on, 
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I pennitted this, glad of so good an oppoitunity 
for Diaking personal observations. 

It was said of the python that notwithstanding 
her care and vigilance so long as she was incubat- 
ing» when her snakclings were bom she took no 
notice of them. This may not always be the case. 
Vipers we know are extremely watchful over their 
young; other snakes are often seen accompanied 
by a young brood ; and in the Jamaica boa maternal 
affection is exhibited in no slight degree. A lady 
visiting the Gardens compassionated one of these 
young families on the gravelly floor of their cage, 
and brought a quantity of cotton wool, which was 
placed in one corner. She was rewarded by seeing 
the luxury fully appreciated, mother and little 
ones all huddling into it immediately. 

That th&e non-veiiomous snakes thus produce 
their youn" under cthnormal conditions is further 
confirmed hy the varying size and appearance of 
the offspring, and by their being more or less enve- 
loped in the shell-covering. Some are born quite 
coiled in the ruptured shell, others with portions 
of it clinging about them, and others again entirely 
free. Sometimes they are, as it w^cre, imbedded in 
the coriaceous covering. This Avas conspicuously 
the case with the anaconda’s progeny, but her 
young ones had every appearance of having been a 
long while dead. The first of the six was freer 
from the shell than the others, and about a foot 
and a half in length. 

Snake-life is altogether marvellous. The power 
which some snake mothers possess of retarding 
the deposition of their eggs, and we have reason 
to believe, sometimes even the young when cir- 
cumstances are unpropitious for her to produce 
them, seems to us specially curious. Chilohothnis 
is known to have had both eggs and a living 
brood. So has Coronella Imm, Of the latter, 
some German ophiologists state that it is Sil- 
ways viviparous ; * others ‘ occasionally * so. In 
her native Hampshire woods she has been seen 
with a young brood about her ; but there 
seems no satisfactory evidence of any eggs having 
..hey f aund. Time and careful notings only can 
substantiate this and many other singular facts 
regarding these ‘w’ise' and ‘subtle’ creatures, 
hitherto surrounded by prejudice and but little 
studied. We, not well versed in Ophidian bio- 
graphies, might have expected the anaconda to lay 
eggs because her cousin the pythoness did so ; and 
Wfc might have also speculated upon her incubating 
them, as the python did. But she has produced a 
perfectly developed though dead family of six, 
instead ; a circumstance of so much interest to 
naturalists, that the loss of the young ones is to be 
regretted though not wondered at. Captured from 
her native lagoons, and shut out from the light of 
day in a box just large enough to contain her, this 
‘good swimmer’ arrives alive ; thus proving her 
ama 2 dng powers of endurance ; but she has had no 
fitting place in which to deposit her young, and 
they died unborn. Still it is a noteworthy fact 
in the annals of zoology. At first, from the result 
of observation, the incubation of the python was 
‘ raspected ; ’ then it became confirmed ; and the 
hlj^ of young coronellas also. From this it is 
evident that we cease to declare that only vipers 
produce live young ; or, according to the original 
signification of the word, a boa, a eoronella, and 
seyeral other non-venomous nriftTrAa would be 
‘vipers ! ’ 


Again, it is remarkable that these peculiarities 
of reproduction are not confined to particular 
families and genera ; because some coronellas lay 
eggs, some incubate them, and others bring forth a 
live brood. So also, while some of the Boaida 
lay eggs, the anaconda is completely viviparous. 

We would venture to urge upon those lovers 
of nature who dwell ‘remote from towns’ the 
value of careful observation and a noting down of 
w'hat appears unusual, even of the habits of the 
much persecuted snake. c. H. 

PLAYTIME AT OXFORD. 

‘What is to bo done this afternoon?’ is a ques- 
tion invariably asked by scores of undergraduates, 
cither at the well-8up])lied breakfast-table (for 
whatever men do not learn at Oxford, they at 
least learn to eat a good breakfast), or by those 
victims of procrastination who leave everything 
to the last moment, just as the scout is bringing 
up the more modest liincheoii. 

There are certain rules at tlie university — 
social rules I mean — which, though unwritten, 
are not to be broken save under severe penalties, 
such as being entered among that class of 
undergraduates yclept ‘ smugs.* Of these un- 
written laws, one of the best and most universal 
enacts, that a great part of the afternoon shall be 
spent outside the college, presumably in active and 
healthy exercise, even if it be but a sharp constitu- 
tional. Not that this is a hardship, or that the 
answers to the question, ‘ What ’s to be done ? ' 
and the modes of spending these two or three 
hours, are monotonous or circumscribed. Far 
from it. Many places may he more full of life 
and amusement tJian Oxford in the morning and 
evening ; but few, 1 am sure, can surpass the hill 
of amusement which Alma Mater presents to us 
after liincli. 

Every taste can find appropriate satisfaction, 
save perhaps the taste for picturesque scenery, in 
which the neighbourhood of Oxford, to use a 
’varsity term, ‘does not come out strong.’ Still, 
if 1 may believe report (never believe an under- 
graduate when he tells you a tale of a fellow 
he knew), Cambridge is rather worse olf. We 
have Sliotover and Bagley Wood to set against 
their Gog Magog Hills. Be that as it may, simple 
walking docs not find many advocates, except on 
Sunday, or as a stop-gap on some off-day when 
rackets and the river l>egin to pall, as every 
amusement seems to do by the end of term. I 
have even heard a member of an eight-oar say 
after six weeks’ daily attendance at the river, that 
‘ he really felt he ’d had almost enough of it.’ And 
it is rather an objextion to rowing, that as soon as 
your blisters have hardened and you feel indifferent 
about the cushion on your chair, the act of pulling 
your own weight and a trifle over begins to have 
a certain sameness. 

To return to walking. Much of that otherwise 
tame exercise is involved in going to witness sports 
of various kinds. Almost every day in winter 
there is cither a football match or a racket match, 
or the trial eights or some college sports to be 
inspected ; or we may look in at the fives-courts 
or at the gymnasium, and see Tompkins vaulting 
the high-horse, which he does not do so well as at 

lunch ; oi\ to the dog-lanciei*’s in Street, and 

look over} Jeukens’s bull-pup. Not that tiiiere is 
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any ratting going on of course, or such a thing as 
a badger in the county ; but these are lazy ways 
of getting through the time, and esccept occasion- 
ally, none of our party is reduced to them. No ; 
for Brown votes for rackets : a game active enough, 
1 can vouch. It looks so easy to hit the ball with 
the great battledore-shaped racket — until you try : 
perhaps as easy as battledore and shuttlecock, now 
ousted by lawn-tennis. So just descend into the 
black-lined arena, and you will discover that the 
small sphere you aim at finds out all sorts of 
impossible angles, and dodges you in a way that no 
fellow can stand ; so that rackets is rather dispirit- 
ing to a beginner. Having only once got up the 
bml in the course of an hour, and having sharply 
struck myself on the side of the head with my 
own racket, to say nothing of the curious attrac- 
tion of the ball to my shoulder-blades, I determined 
that that should be my last as well as first visit to 
a racket court, charming as the game doubtless is 
when well played. So Brown will not ask me to 
make up his four for Holywell. There are also 
one or two tennis courts in Oxford ; but I do not 
think that the favourite game of the Merry Mon- 
arch is very generally played except on grass. 

I shall not part from Brown yet, but shall 
accompany him to Holywell and get a hand in the 
fives-court. It is a hot game, but not a graceful 
one, like rackets. It is all very well to poise your 
racket overhead, sway backwards and send the 
whizzing ball against the wall. But it is quite 
another thing to lloiinder after it with outstretched 
hands, which seem monstrous in their hot clumsy 
gloves, and missing it by a hair’s-breadth, ‘ vainly 
beat the air.' Say wliat you like against it, there 
is no better exercise, though 1 should not think 
of bringing a certain young lady to witness my 
performances there, any more tliau I should of 
asking her to come to hear me viva-vocc*d in the 
schools. 

But I have wandered from the subject to the fair 
sex. To return to Jones, who is going to scull as far 
as Saudford in the fairy outrigger in which he is 
proud to disport himself. With some reason too, for 
the equal dip of the sculls in an outrigged skiff is 
hard to attain, and the art of turning those craft in 
any reasonable space is known only to a few of 
the initiated. I have always found that when I 
steered ‘ by the bank,' 

E'en for a calm unfit, 

I 'd steer too near the sands to boast my wit, 

as Dryden says ; though I am not quite sure that he 
exactly means that. Others of our luncheon-party 
are bound by college patriotism to go down to the 
barges and undergo their day's training for the 
Torpids. These arc of the stalwart sort ; but they 
will not have a very pleasant time of it, nor will 
Jones in his skiff, for the wind is rather strong, and 
the water even on the lower river must be pretty 
rough ; so two of our company, not of the stalwart 
kind, are going to the Freshman's river to engage 
one of those sailing-vessels called at Oxford a 
^centre-board.' The wind is blowing fairly up 
stream ; but they will have some trouble at a 
certain corner called ^Blackjack ;' and I shall not 
be surprised if their new flannels arc somewhat 
shrunken by to-morrow. Still they can swim ; 
and if they can't, they ought to. 

Besides the Rugby votaries of football, the Asso- 
ciation and other dubs play in the parks. The 


practice of the former is the most interestiiig to 
watch ; and though this pastime is, not withont 
some reason, deemed by many to be silly and even 
barbarous, it seems to be generally largely patron- 
ised by spectators. 

We must not neglect the new running ground j 
with its comfortable pavilion, where, if we do I 
not wish to take a trot ourselves, we may 
read The Fields and watch through the window 
the training of the crack whose performances it 
records. And talking of running, there is or 
was a Hare and Hounds Club, which numbered 
some distinguished runners among its members ; 
and one college at least had lately, and perhaps 
still has, a pack of beagles. If a man bo of very 
solitary habits and much inclined to hide him 
from his kind, there is jack-fishing in many parts 
of the river, engaged in which contemplative 
recreation he may moralise to his heart’s content. 
There is a Gun-club too; to say nothing of the 
hunters, hacks, and pony-carts which may be 
obtained for a consideration. I don’t know 
whether the hunters are screws, for I've never 
tried one, and for the same reason I don’t know 
whether they are dear or cheap ; on the whole, 
however, I should be inclined to say not cheap. 
Then there is a bicycling club, whose members 
perform immense distances in wonderful times, 
and who talk of going to Aylesbury or to Banbury 
and back, as outsiders do of Cowley and Cuddesden. 
And if you are one of the country's defenders, are 
there not drills in St John’s Gardens, or parades 
ill the Broad, and evolutions of all kinds in the 
jiarks? harder work than the road-making lately i 
fashionable at Ilinksey, near which, I believe, are | 
the rifle butts. Playing at labourers has gone out, 

I believe. 

But the summer term is the term for fun. 
Woful is the man who is in the schools in the 
bright days of June, when the sun at length gets 
through tire Oxford fogs. The summer term is, 
technically speaking, two terms, for there are four 
terms in the 'varsity year, though no 'varsity man i 
ever yet knew the distinctive names of them: | 
and so the summer terms are twice as 
other two, though only equal to one in length. 
Ah me ! I shall soon have cause to sigh for the 
days that arc no more. Then cricket and lawn- 
tennis, the eight-oar races, the lazy punt and 
nimbler canoe, cider-cup and skittles at Godstow, 
bathing at Parsons, archcry and croquet, and 
cousins and sisters, and the occasional flower-show, 
will recur amongst the standing-orders of the 
past ! • 

Every afternoon, when it is fine, the cricket- 
grounds, most of which are at Cowley, present a 
lively scene. The practising nets are occupied by 
batsmen, the sound of whose strokes on the much- 
enduring leather is like the tap, tap, tapping at 
the hollow beech-tree, or at the garden-gate, ac- 
cording to the taste of the listener. If you go in 
front of the nets, keep your eyes and ears open, or 
you may get knocked down*by a stray a 
danger kept constantly in your mind by frequent 
cries of ^ Head ! ’ which cause many to anticipate 
the bump in store for one. A man does not look 
to advantage at the moment when he becomes 
conscious of a descending cricket-ball in close 
proximity to, the back of his head. In the centre 
of the ground a college match is being played ; and 
in the tiny structuro often graced by the titlb of 
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Pavilion much beer is being consumed. At the 
further end, a couple of games of lawn-tennis arc 
being brisAly kept np. Altogether, the college 
ground is not a bad place in which to spend the 
afternoon^ even thoii^ you may not be A1 at 
cricket 

As to the river, every visitor to Oxford in the 
summer term has seen that, and its varied and 
varii^atcd load of eight-oars, four-oars, dingies, 
whim, skiffs, cockle-shells, pairs, punts, and coal- 
barges. For my own part I prefer the Cherwell 


ana the cushioned punt It is not a bad plan to 
get on shore in the Botanical Gardens, and stroll 
up the High as far as Cooper’s, wherein to con- 
sume strawberry ices. 1 do not much affect the 
archery and, croquei, nor yet the flower-shows ; 
very good in their way, I daresay, but you can 
enjoy them at liome, where a racket court, or even 
a skm, is not always handy, and where skittles are 
apt to be voted low, and the secrets of cider-cup 
hidden from the butler*s ken. So make your hay 
while the sun shines. And almost as fast as the 
skittles fall before the practised hurler, fly the 
nine weeks of the' summer term, which comes to 
most men hut three times in their lives; and if 
enjoyed again, must he so "enerally only at the 
expense of a disastrous ‘ plough,’ a catastrophe 
which necessitates extra reading and perhaps a I 
change of residence. 

So the curtain falls upon the glories of the final 
tableau, the Commemoration, a tableau which 
has sadly wanted its proper amount of bluc-firc 
lately. Even the Long Walk is beginning to fail 
as au avenue, and there are some gaps in the 
foliage, I think. All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull hoy : but even though he docs work, 
and ‘reads’ when he ought, Jack need not be dull 
withal at dear old Oxford. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

i^S55aK£:thc President of the Royal Society is 
travelling in America, studying, in company with 
Professor Asa Gray, the peculiar vegetation at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains — while Dr Tyndall is 
solacing Wmself with a quiet holiday in his own 
house on the Bel Alp— while spectroscopists are 
rejoicing in the new ‘grating’ constructed by 
Professor Rutherford, which multiplies to an extra- 
ordinary degree their power of observation — while 
physicists and naturalists are betaking themselves 
to inland villages or to remote bays on the sea — 
while amateurs are looking at the one hundred and 
seven photographs of the iictic expedition recently 
puhlhshed by the Admiralty — ^while artists, en- 
gravers, and printers are at work on the voyage of 
the C%aZfon^cr-rwhilc readers are acquainting them- 
selves with Mr Darwin's new book. The Different 
Forme of Flowers on Plante of the same Species— 
while the British Association are reckoning up the 
profft and loss of their meeting at Plymouth — j 
while the promoters of the Ordnance Survey of 
Palestine are appealing for funds to finish their | 
work — while geographers and adventurers are 
soliciting means for the exploration of Africa*- 
while Europe is trying to prevent immigration of 
the Colorado beetle— while Mr Varl^ is attempt^ 
M by telephone to carry music from Her Majesty’s 
Theatre to the ‘ other side of the water ’ — while i 


the Treasury are considering whether they wdR 
aak parliament to vote three million pounds for 
the building of the much wanted new public 
ofiUces — while Mr BerthoUet is pointing out 
‘the possibility of producing temperatures really 
approaching three thousand degrees ’ — while 
Mr Rarchaert is shewing that his locomotive, 
combining the two essentials of adherence and 
flexibility, will travel safely round curves of two 
hundred and fifty metres radius — while Mr Comet, 
chief engineer of mines in Belgium, is endeavour^ 
ing to prove that compressed air can be used in 
mines; and while the Social Science Council are 
settling their programme for amendment of law, 
repression of crime, promotion of education, im- 
provement of health, furtherance of economy and 
trade, and diffusion of art — while all this is going 
on, science, art, and philosophy progress in a way 
that implies force within as well as without. 

Where steam is employed, especially on hoard 
ship, it not uiifrequently h^pens that a sudden 
occasion arises for exercise of the utmost power of 
the engines, and that to this gain extreme 2)ower for 
the short time required is of more importance than 
economy of coal. Tlie method hitherto adopted 
to effect this object is to drive more air through 
the fire, or to throw d jet of steam into the chimney. 

Mr Bertin, a French marine engineer, has proved 
that the best method is to throw jets of slightly 
compressed air into the base of the chimney by 
means of a centrifugal ventilator, or at higher 
pressure by cmployin.^^ a blowing-macliine working 
with a piston. Under the transitory action of 
these jets of air tiie combustion in the furnace is 
doubled, and the ship, like a warrior in extremity, 
may make efforts impossible in 'ordinary circum- 
stances. The increase in the consumption of coal 
is not more than twenty per cent.; and the method 
having been tried on board one of the national 
frigates, La Rholne, has proved so effectual, that 
its adoption is only a question of time. Mr Bertin 
has described his method and the principles on 
which it is based in a paper to be published in. 
the Bulletin of the Sociote d’Encouragement pour 
ITndustrie Nationale. 

The same Society have just recognised the 
merits of an English chemist, Mr Walter Weldon, 
by conferring on him their Lavoisier medal — 
grande Tnedaille dlionneur — for his discoveries 
and improvements in the art of manufacturing 
chlorine. Formerly all the manganese used in the 
process was wasted, and manganese became scarcer 
and dearer. Waste is an opprobrium in chemical 
operations. Mr Weldon shewed a way by which“"' 
the manganese could he reoxydised over and over 
again indefinitely; and at once an offensive part of 
the process was got rid of, and the price of chlorine 
fell thirty per cent. This of course cheapened all 
the articles, and they are numerous, in the pro- 
duction of which chlorine plays a part ; and Mr 
Weldon’s method has been adopted wherever 
chemicals are manufactured on a great scale. Mr 
Lamy, who drew up the statement of the grounds 
on which the medal was awarded, said : ‘ If we 
have not the good fortune to designate a French- 
man for your sut&agcs, at least we have the satis- 
faction to present an inventor belonging to a 
friendly nation, the first among all for the deve- 
lopment and the potency of its chemical industry.^ I 
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ingenious chemist for the Council General of 
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Gkiadeloupe offer a reward of one hundred tiiou* 
sand fmnoB to the inventor of a new method of 
extracting the juice of the sugar-cane, or of manu- 
facturing Bu^ar. 

Hitherto it has been thought that to produce a 
good black dye the co-operation of a metallic 
jnibstance or of a chlorate, or both combined, was 
indispensable. The question arose : Were those 
ingredients really indispensable? Mr Rosenstiehl 
fimt shewed that the metal might be diepensed 
with, and recently, as may be seen in the Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique, Mr Coquillion has proved 
that the chlorate is not required, for in the one 
case as in the other, the use of ‘ nascent* or active 
oxygen will effect the desired object. We are 
informed that the fact observed l>y the French 
chemist ‘ is an elegant demonstration of the action 
of active oxygen upon aniline salts ; that it will 
perhaps enable us to obtain blacks derived from 
aniline in a state of greater purity, and to hasten 
the moment when we sliall know their elementary 
composition ; a question Which, in view of its 
great interest, has been proposed for a prize by 
the Industrial Society of Mul hausen.* 

Mr Comet, whose name has been mentioned 
above, in a mathematical discussion of the question, 
says that compressed air would be largely used 
in mining operations ‘ were it possible to keep the 
temperature of the air from rising during com- 
pression much above that of the atmosphere, and 
from falling during expansion to the temperature 
of freezing water.* And he thinks that he has 
found * the means for attaining this end in the 
use of water-spray, which could be introduced into 
the cylinder of the compressor, and into that of 
the machine using the air in the mine.* The 
practical details are not yet made known ; but if 
they succeed, ‘ the use of compressed air in mines 
will soon become general, and the problem of 
mining at any depth wiU be solved.* 

One part of the method devised by Mr Comet 
bad been previously thought of; for in 1875 an 
air-compressor was working in the St Gothard 
tunnel, of which it was said : ‘ The heat produced 
by compression is reduced by the circulation of 
cold water in the walls of the cylinder, in the 
interior of the piston and its rod ; and an injec- 
tion of water-spray at the two cxtreinilies of the 
cylinder completes the cooling.* When the com- 
pressors were at work they supidied to the tunnel 
fifteen cubic nitoes of air |)cr minute. 

When messages were first sent by telegraph, 
many persons were exceedingly puzzled to under- 
stand how they were sent ; and now the telephone 
has come to disturb them with another puzzle. 
But Bcientihc men have long known that ‘ galvanic 
music,* as it is called, was discovered forty years 
ago, that an electro-magnet on being suddenly 
magnetised or demagnetised gives out audible 
sounds, and that many notices of the curious fact 
were printed ‘ in English and foreign journals. 
Prv''fessor Graham Bell, whose experiments have 
been already mentioned in these pages (ante 208, 
415), succeeded in making the sounds, which were 
commonly veiy faint, audible to a large number 
of persons. This was accomplished, os he explains, 
* by inteiposing a tense membrane between the 
electro-magnet and its armature. The armature in 
this case consisted of a piece of clock-spring glued 
to the membrane. This form of apparatus,* he 
continues, have found invaluable in all my 


experiments. The instrument was connected irith 
a parlour organ, the reeds of which were te 
arranged as to open and dose the circuit durrag 
their vibration. When the organ was played, the 


music was loudly reproduced by the telephonie 
receiver in a distant room. When chords were 
played upon the oigan, the various notes com- 
posing the chords were emitted simultaneously 
the armature of the receiver.* 

* The simultaneous production of musical notes 
of different pitch by the electric currenV oontmuas 
Professor Bell, ‘was foreseen by me as early as 
1870, and demonstrated during the year 1873. 
Elisha Gray of Chicago, and Paul La Cour of 
Copenhagen, lay claim to the same discovery. 
The fact that sounds of different pitch can 
simultaneously produced upon any part of a tele- 
graphic circuit is of great practicd importanoe ; 
for the duration of a musical note can be made to 
signify the dot or dash of the Morse alphabet ; and 
thus a number of telegraphic messages may be 
sent simultaneously over the same wire without 
confusion, by making signals of a definite pitch 
for each message.* 

By instalments of news from the Pacific we hear 
of the tremendous earthquake that occurred last 
May ; but for precise details we shall have to wait 
until reports are published in the scientific journals 
of the United States. Meanwhile, we learn that 
the great volcano of Kilanea in Hawaii began to be 
restless on the first of the month ; a few days later 
huge columns .of lava were thrown up, venement 
jels of steam burst forth from a long range of 
fissures, and all the startling phenomena of a 
mighty eruption, includiiig dnfts of Pele’s hair, 
were observed. This evidence of disturbance deep 
down in the earth was corroborated by an earth- 
quake, which about half-past eight on the evening 
of the 9th terrified and devastated the coast of 
Peru, and occasioned greater ruin than the similar 
calamity in 1868. Iquique is said to be completely 
destroyed, and other towns and cities along two 
hundred miles of coast suffered more or lees 
severely. As usual, the commotion of t he 
produced a commotion of the water, and %e ' sea 
rolling great waves upon the shore, intensified the 
havoc. The waves varied in height from ten to 
sixty feet ; and we are told that ‘ four miles of the 
embankment of the railway were swept away ; * 
and that ‘ locomotives, cars, and rails were hurl^ 
about by the sea like so many playthings.’ \J 

Also, as is usual in such catastrophes, the earth- 
quake wave was propagated ; and between four 
and five of the mornin<| of the 10th, it (that U the 
sea) rushed upon the Ifawaiian Islands in waves 
varying from three to thirty-six feet in height. 
Thus in ei^bt hours the resistless oscillation had 
traversed the five thousand miles which separate 
the islands from the South American continent 

From this brief sketch it is obvious that there is 
much in this calamitous visitation to interest tiiiu 
physicist and geologist as we^ as the Tdiila|i-» 
thropist Information will in aU piobabllij^ te 
communicated from other places until the Temotest 
points at which the disturDanoe was felt^diall liovB 
been ascertained. 

As relating to this subject we remark that 
hair of Fele — a Hawaiian goddess— ^bove .men- 
tioned can bo produced artificially in a blast 
furnace. It has been described in former pages of 
this Journal as ‘ slag cotton.* 
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We learn by a communication from Hawaii 
to the American Journal of Science and Arts that 
a grand outburst occurred in February last^ but 
ceased quite suddenly, to the disappointment of 
yisitors who came expecting to see a volcanic 
display. As the vessel was steaming away, they 
saw in deep water, a mile off Kedakekua, the 
place where Captain Cook was killed, a remarkable 
heaving and bubbling, intermingled with jets of 
steam, and throwing up of pumice and light scoria. 
This commotion was still going on five weeks 
afterwards. It was occasioned by a subterranean 
lava-stream which, after rending the mountain 
slopes with deep fissures, found an outlet under 
the sea. 

The Weather Review published by the United 
States Signal Service contains details of the w'uvc 
which may be accepted as trustworthy. ‘About 
8.50 P.M. of May 9, heavy earthquake shocks were 
felt over the region between Arica and Mexillones 
(border of Peru and Bolivia). The oceanic w^ave 
which immediately followed was of great violence 
along the adjoining South American coast, and was 
felt also as far north os California, the rise at 
Anaheim being twelve feet in a few minutes. At 
Callao, Pern, the wave was felt at 11 p.m. ; at San 
Francisco was perceptible at 6.18 a.m. May 10, with 
increase to a maximum of fourteen inches at 8.20. 
It reached the Sandwich Islands, eastern Hawaii, 
at Hilo, at 4 a.m. ; and the great w’avc, thirty-six 
feet high, came in at 4.45. At Honolulu it was 
first felt at 4.45, and was follow'ed by the great 
wave at five o’clock.* 

* In a subsequent communication it is stated that 
thirty-six hours after the inrush of the great wave 
at Hilo, the rising and falling still continued, ‘ the 
incoming and outflowing wave occupying about an 
hour, the latter leaving the channels nearly bare.’ 

Our American cousins are not disposed to 
accept their plague of locusts as an inevitable 
calamity, for the Entomological Commission ap- 
pointed by the government at Washington have 
published two numbers of a Bulletin, with wood- 
g iving information on the natural history of 
the%^unng insects and on the various methods 
nroposed for their destruction. It is shewn that 


by" systematic endeavours before the creatures get 
their wings they may be destroyed on a great 
scale, for then it is possible to drive them in 
enormous ‘schools* or flocks as easily as sheep. 
Millions fall into long straight ditches dug as traps 
mad there perish ; millions more are crushed by 
• ndlers ; ho^ and poult^' devour them greedily ; 
and a* number of ingenious machines stand ready | 
to catch the winged locusts in the air or to capture 
them as they crawL One of these machines pro- i 
duces a powerful upward blast which sucks up the 
crawlers from the ground, and drives them into a 
receptacle where the^ ore smashed to a pulp, j 
American ingenuitv is roused by the swarming 
imoa^ and it will be interesting to watch the 
stnu^le. Meanw^e the States ^jacent to the 
Boexy Mountains are anxiously asking which b 


to conquer, man or locust ? 

Concerning the Colorado beetle, Mr Riley, State 
Entomologist for Missouri, reports that the east- 
ward progress of the insect ‘was at the average 
rate 01 eighty*eight miles a year, and that it has 


jnow invaded nearly a million and a half square 
or more than one-third the area of the 
IQumd States. It does not thrive where the ther- 


mometer reaches one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
and hence it may never extend its range very fiir 
south of the territory now occupied; but its 
northern spread is not limited ; and it may push 
to the northernmost limit of the potato-growing 
country.* 

Special associations for special objects are a 
characteristic of the present century, so it seems 
quite natural that there should be a ‘Society of 
Americanists,’ whose object is to gather informa- 
tion about America. They meet once in two 
years; their next meeting is to be held next 
month at Luxemburg ; and we learn from their 
programme that their inquiries are to apply to the 
times anterior to the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Thus the picture-writing of the Mexi- 
cans, their civil legislation under the Aztecs as 
compared with that of the Peruvians under the 
Incas; the inscriptions in the ancient cities of 
Central America, the ancient use of copper, the 
works of the mysterious mound-builders, the com- 
paiison of the Eskimo language with the languages 
of Southern America; traditions of the Deluge 
especially in Mexico ; the discovery of Brazil, and 
other ethnographical and palaeographical subjects. 
If this scheme be wisely and diligently followed 
out, there is reason to hope that some light will 
be thrown into the obscurity of early American 
history. 

A tlescription of the great river Amazons and of 
the vast region watered by its alfluents, by Mr R, 
Reyes, is published in the Bulletin of the Societo 
de Geographie, at Paris. He calls it the American 
Mediterranean, and shews that by itself and its 
feeders, the noble stream borders the territories of 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. Sliips of the largest class cun navigate 
to a distance of three thousand miles from the 
I sea, and ascend some of the tributaries from 
two to nine hundred miles, through a country 
rich and fertile almost beyond description. The 
forests produce four hundred different kinds of 
wood, mostly of excellent quality, as may be seen 
in the Museum at Rio Janeiro ; and fruits, drugs, 
and minerals abound. 

A tourist wishful to take a holiday in the tropics 
may now embark in the West Indies, cross to the 
mainland, steam np the Magdalena to the city 
of Purification in the Colombian State Tolima. 
Thence by a land-journey of three days hp reaches 
the steamers on the affluents of the Amazons, and 
ends his voyage of four thousand miles on the 
great Brazilian river. 

TO THE BEADEES OF JOtmiTAL. 

Next month will be commenced a Romance, in 
Three Parts, by ‘ Alaster GRiEMB,’ entitled ^ 

FROM DAWN TO SUNSET, 
to rim through several months of this Journal, 

In January 1878 will appear the first chiqvtera of a 
Novel, by John Berwick Habwood, entitmd 

HELENA, LADY HA BROWGATE, - 

Encouraged by the still increasing of 

Chambers'e Jimmal, the Oonduotom will spare no 
effort to maintain its attractiveness. 

Printed and Fnblidxed faj W. k B. 0BAX»fl»9^ 47 Pater- 
noster ]^w, Lonpon, 889 High Steest, Sdinbubos. 
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TREATMENT Ol? ANIMALS. 

In our youthful days in the early years of the 
present century, little consideration was given to 
a systematic kindness to animals. Horses were 
overwrought without mercy, when ill-fed and with 
wounds which should hiivc excited compassion. 
If they sunk down in their misery, the}^ were left 
to die, the chances being that, in their last hours, 
they were inhumanly pelted with atones by boys ; 
— no one, not even magistrates or clergymen, giving 
any concern to the cruelties that were perpetrated. 
All that we have seen, without exciting a word of 
remonstrance. A wretch who habitually turned 
out his old, overwrought, and half-starved liorses 
to die on the town-green, never in curred any chock 
or reprobation. Ilis proceedings were viewed with 
perfect indifference. People, while passing along 
in a demur© sort of way to church, would see a 
crowd of boys pitching stones into the wounds of 
a dying horse, and not one of these decorous 
church-goers endeavoured to stop these horrid 
acts of inhumanity. Like the Pharisees of old, 
they passed on the other side. Such within 
recollection is a small sample of the unchecked 
atrocities of our young days. Cats were pelted 
to death. Birds’ nests were robbed. Dogs liad 
kettles tied to their tail, and u’ere hounded to 
madness by howling multitudes. Oxen were 
overdriven to an infuriated condition, and their 
frantic and revengeful career formed an accept- 
able subject of public amusement. 

Barba.rous in a certain sense a.s these compara- 
tively recent times were, there had already been 
shewn instances of a kind consideration for ani- 
mals. The poet Cowper, it wdll be recollected, 
wrote touchingly of the hares which he had 
domesticated. Sir Walter Scott’s tender regard 
for his dogs has been recently noticed in these 
pages. There was here and there a glimmering 
consciousness that animals had some sort of 
claims on the mercy of mankind. What strikes 
one as curious is that society had retrograded 
in this respect The oldest laws in the world, 
found in the early books of the Old Testament, 


enjoin a kind treatment of animals. If we see an 
ass fall which belongs to some one with whom we 
have a cause of difference, we are to throw aside 
private feelings, and hasten to help the animal. 
We are not to take a bird when sitting on its eggs, 
or on its young ; a most humane injunction. In 
various texts the Hebrews were enjoined to have 
due regard for the comfort of the ox, the ass, or 
any other animal which laboured for them. In 
these venerable, records, mercy is enjoined towards 
all living creatures. 

The modern world, with all its pompous claims 
to civilisation, strangely drifted into an entire 
neglect of these beneficent obligations. Through- 
out Christ(‘udom, any laws enforcing a kind treat- 
ment of animals are few in number, and of very 
recent date. Even within our remembrance, 
clergymen were not usually in the habit of incul- 
cating that species of kindness to domesticated 
creatures which we read of in the Old Testament ; 
nor were children ordinarily taught leaggoSy^pf^ 
humanity within the family circle. The mdest 
statutory laws concerjiing animals are those for tjjie 
protection of game ; but these laws proceeded on 
no principle of kindness. They were intended only 
to protect certain birds and f^uadrupeds during the 
breeding season, with a view to what is called 
‘ sport,’ the pleasure of killing them by licensed 
individuals— the license for indulging in ^ this 
species of luxury being, as is well known, pretty 
costl}^. II is not our wish to hold up ‘sport* of a 
legitimate kind to ridicule. The chief matter of 
regret is the coarse way in which game is sonte- 
times pursued and killed even by licensed sports- 
men : their operations in what is known as a 
hattuc, when vast numbers of animals are driven 
into iiaiTOw spaces, and shot down and maimed> 
without mercy, being, as we think, no better than 
wholesale butcheiy ; and not what might be 
expected from persons of taste and education. 

Although in the early years of the present 
century there were no laws for the specific pur- 
pose of preventing cruelty to animals, thoughtful 
and humane ’persons were beginning to give 
attention to the subject. In 1609, Sir Chiles 
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Bunbuiy brought into the House of Commons a 
bill for the * !^evention of wanton and malicious 
cruelty to Animals/ Mr Windham, a cabinet 
minister, little to his credit, opposed the bill, and 
it failed to pass. The next attempt at legislation 
on the subject was made by Lord Erskine in the 
House of Lords in 1810. His measure was opposed 
by Lord Ellenborough, and had to be withdrawn. 
There the matter rested until 1821, when Mr 
Richard Martin, member of parliament for Qalway, 
brought a bill into the House of Commons for the 
* Prevention of Cruelty to Horses.' It encountered 
torrents of ridicule, and after passing a second 
reading in, a thin house, was no further proceeded 
with. Mr Martin, however, was not discouraged. 
He felt he was right, and returned to the en- 
counter. In 1822, he introduced a new and more 
comprehensive bill. Instead of horses, he used 
the word ‘ cattle ; ' this bill passed through all its 
stages, and became an act of parliament. This act 
of 1822 was the first ever enacted against cruel and 
improper treatment of animals. Let there be 
every honour to the memory of Richard Martin 
for his noble struggle on b'jhalf of defenceless 
creatures. In 1825, he brought in a bill for the 
suppression of bear-baiting and other cruel sports. 
Not without surprise do we learn that Sir Robert 
Peel met the bill with determined opposition, 
and that it was thrown out. To think that 
so eminent a statesman as Peel should have been 
a supporter of bear-baiting ! No fact could better 
present an idea of what was still the backward 
state of feeling among educated persons on the 
subject of cruelty to animals. 

The year 1826 foupd J&idjxrtin still at his post 
He framed a bill to /extend protection to dogs, cats, 
and other domesticated animals from cruelty. In 
this it might hhye been expectetl he would have 
been successful/ But no. His arguments to move 
tbe House 0 ?’ Commons were unavailing. Mr 
Martin die-^ in 1834. Not until 1835, when more 
ideas prevailed, was there an Act to 
'^lirow^’ a protecting shield over cattle in the 
market, on the way to the slaughter-house, and 
in the roads and streets generally ; over all such 
animals as dogs, bulls, Lears, or cocks, kept for 
purposes of baiting or fighting ; over all animals 
kept in pounds or inclosures without a sufficiency 
of food or drink ; and over all worn-out horses, 
compelled to work when broken down with weak- 
ness or disease. 

It was reserved for the beneficent reign of the 
present Queen to see a comprehensive Act of Par- 
liament for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Thds was Uie Act of 1849 (which was extended to 
Scotland in 1850), that now forms the basis for pro- 
secuting cases of cruelty, and may be called the 
charter which conferred on domesticated animals a 
right to protection. Lamenting the backwardness 
cf Inland in esl^ablishing such a charter,, it is not 
without pride that one knoAvs that England was 
after idl the first country in modem times to 
enforce the principle that the lower animals are 
entitled to be protected by law. That principle, 
as we have shewn, is not new. It was recogmsed 
by the ancient Hebrews, and it is pleasing to feel 
t|rat at length modem common-sense has legisla- 
til^ely assumed ito propriety. Latterly, there have 
been aevexal additional Acts' of Parliament, chiefly 


as concerns protection to sea-birds and small land- 
birds ; but while well meant, these Acts are very 
imperfect The eggs of sea-birds not being pro- 
tected, the nesis of these animals may be rifled 
with impunity. As regards small birds, a number 
are left out in the list of protected animals — tlie 
skylark for one. These deficiencies are unfortunate. 
Sea-birds, though generally looked on with indifife- 
rence, are of great public utility. They benefit 
agriculturists by eating the worms and grubs iu 
newly ploughed land ; they hover over parts of the 
sea and point out where there are shoals of herrings 
and other fish ; they are useful to the mariner in 
foggy weather, by their warning cries near the 
rock-bound coast. How beautiful that arrange- 
ment of Nature, in making provision for binls to 
I live on shelving rocks by the sea-shore, there to 
act like beacons, in warning off the bark of the 
mariner from a coast that would cause its destruc- 
tion 1 Considering that wonderful provision, how 
scandalous, how short-sighted the practice of rifling 
the nests of sca-birJs< A supplementary Act to 
protect the eggs of sea-birds cannot, as a matter of 
public duty, be too soon passed. Already, on some 
parts of the coast, sea-birds ore said to be rapidly 
disappearing. 

As every one knows, dogs are often lost in large 
towns, and roam about miserably in search of their 
master or mistress. A sight of them in such 
circumstances is exceedingly pitiable. In the j 
Metropolis, a humane plan for succouring lost | 
dogs has been established. Some years ago, a ! 
benevolent lady, Mrs Tealby, was enabled, by the 
aid of public subscriptions, to set on foot a tem- 
porary Home for Lost and Starving Doga, which 
has existed since 1860. It is situated at Battersea 
Park Road. Any dog, when found and brought to 
the nome,*i8 taken iu and succoured under certain 
necessary conditions. If a dog, after being housed 
and succoured, is applied for by the owner (with 
satisfactory proof of ownership), the animal is 
given up on payment of the expenses of its keep. 
If no owner comes forward, every unclaimed dog 
is sold for the benefit of the institution, or othei'- 
wise disposed of according to circumstances. The 
Home is growing in usefulness. In one year 
recently more than three thousand three hundred 
dogs were restored to their former owners or sent 
to new homes. Many owners who recover their 
favourites through the agency of this institution, 
not only refund the expenses incurred, but assist 
the funds by subscriptions in the name of their 
recovered pets — as for instance, ‘In memory of 
Pnp,^ ‘For little Fido,' ‘In name of darling 
Charlie,' ‘ The mite from an old dog ; ' and so on. 
This deserving and well managed institution is 
well worth visiting. Only, the visitor must be 
prepared to see painful demonstrations from some 
of the unhappy inmates. On the approach of the 
visitor, each animal eagerly hastens to see if he be 
his dear master. And when a sniff and a glance 
render too evident the fact that you are not the 
person wished for, something like a tear steals 
from the poor doj^ie's eye. The hajjpiness 
shewn when one of the animals finds his lost 
master is equally expressive. Looking to the 
great good done in the cause of humanity by this 
meritorious Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, it 
may be hoped that efforts will not be wanting to 
establish similar institutions elsewhere. 

There is another admirable establishment worth 
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referring to. It is known as the Brown Institu- 
tion, from having been founded by the behest in 
1851 of a large sum of money by Mr Thomas 
Brown. Its design was the advancement of know^ 
ledge concerning the diseases of animals, the best 
mode of treating them for the purpose of cure, and 
the encouragement of humane conduct towards 
animals generally. The Institution combines the 
qu^ity of an infirmary and a dispensary for 
animals belonging to persons who are not well 
able to pay for oMinarv medical attendance, and 
therefore does not trench on veterinary establish- 
ments. Several thousands of animals are treated 
annually. The Institution, which is under the 
direction of the Senate of the University of London, 
is situated in Wandsworth Road, near Vauxhall 
Railway Station. As an hospital and dispensary 
for poor horses, dogs, and other animals, the Brown 
Institution is unique of its kind. As far as we 
know, there is nothing like it in the world. What 
a prodigious step in advance is the Home for Dogs, 
and the Institution now described, from the con- 
dition of things at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ! 

In speaking of the improved treatment of 
defenceless creatures within recent times, a pro- 
minent place is due to the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, located in 
Jermyn Street, London. Standing at the head of 
all organisations of the kind in the United King- 
dom, this Society may be considered the watchful 
guardian of the rights of animals, and without 
whose agenev the laws we have enumerated would, 
as regards England, stand a poor chance of being 
enforced. The business of this Society is con- 
ducted mainly by the employment of persons all 
over the country to find out cases of cruelty, and 
to bring the offenders to justice. The Society 
diffuses hand-bills and placards in places where 
they may come prominently under the notice of 
persons likely to infringe the law. It further has 
issued various publications calculated to stir up 
the feelings in behalf of animals. | 

The hand-bills and placards deserve special 
notice. Sheep salesmen are reminded that con- 
victions have been obtained against persons for ill- 
treating sheep by catting and lacerating their ears, 
as a means oi identifying them from sheep belong- 
ing to other consigners. Shepherds are warned, 
by a cited example, to abstain from a specified 
mode of treating sheep for certain maladies ; 
because pain is inflicted, which a veterinary sur- 
geon knows how to avoid, but which an ignorant 
uiough well-meaning shepherd may not. Farmers 
are reminded that it is a punishable offence to 
crowd too many sheep together on going to 
market; instances being cited in which eleven 
sheep were crammed into a small cart, with their 
legs tied tightly together. Captains of freight 
steamers are informed that penalties have been 
enforced against a captain for so overcrowding his 
vessel, on a voyage from Holland to the Thames, 
as to couso the sheep much pain and suffering ; 
cairiers and cattle-barge owners are under tLs 
same legal obligationa. 

In regard to cows, one placard cautions per- 
son sending them to ma^et with the udder 
greatly distended with milk, and from which 
uie poor animals evidently suffer much pain. 
Cattle rearers are told that penalties have been 
enfoioed against one of their body for sawing off. 


the horns of fourteen heifers so close to the beoA 
as to cause blood to flow in considerable quanti^^ 
and to make the animals stamp and moan ; ther' 
object of such a mode of cutting being to increase' 

I the market value of the horns, ditchers aore 
reminded that it is a punishable offence to bleed- 
calves to death merely for the sake of giving, 
additional whiteness to veal. Consigners ana 
carriers are alike reminded that the Act of 1849^ 
imposes fines or imprisonment as a punishment 
for conveying animals in such way as to subject- 
them to unnecessary pain or suffering ; the neglect 
to give proper food and water to the animals,, 
whether coming to market, at market, or in 
removal from market, is announced in another 
hand-bill to be an infringement of the sain«^ 
statute. 

Drovers, by another hand-bill or placard, art?' 
cautioned against urging on cattle which by lame- 
ness are unfitted to travel along the ro^s atod.' 
streets ; and against striking animals on the legs 
violently as to lame them : both are practices ttv 
which drovers are too prone, and both are punish - 
able. Farmers, graziers, and salesmen are alike 
warned that the season of the year should be taken 
into account in the transport of shorn sheep. ‘ It 
is hardly conceivable that respectable farmers and 
graziers, merely for the sake of profit, can in tbc‘ 
months of December, January, February, March,, 
or April, cruelly strip a dumb animal of that warm 
woollen coat which the goodness of God has pro- 
vided more abundantly in winter to protect it from 
the cold weather ; or that any English salesman 
! will lay himself open to a criminal charge of aiding^ 
or continuing the offence by exposing shon^ 
animals for sele at such inclement seasons.’ 

Horses and donkeys find a place in the safe- 
guards which the Society endeavours to provide, 
by disseminating placards and hand-bills pointing 
out the penalties for cruelty or neglect. It is an 
ofience against tlie laws to work a horse in an 
omnibus, cab, or other vehicle when in an infirm 
or worn-out state. It is an offence to beat a horao 
in a stable with a degree of severity amounting 
cruelty, merely to make it obedient, or still worse,, 
through an impulse of angry passion. It is an 
offence to set a horse to drag a cart or wagon loaded 
with a weight beyond his strength ; many coal*- 
merchants and their carmen have been prosecuted 
and fined for this unfeeling conduct. It is an 
offence to cruelly beat and over-ride poor donkeys ; 
useful animals which seem fated to be tlie victims 
of very hard treatment in the vrorld. It is a 
significant fact that one placard is addressed to 
‘ excursionists and others : ’ those who have wit- 
nessed the treatment of donkeys by their drivers,, 
at Hampstead Heath, Blacklieath, and the humbler 
grades of sea-side places where holiday peoples 
assemble, will know what this means. The Society- 
aid the inspectors of mines, or are aided by them,, 
in bringing to justice truck-drivers and others foir 
working horses and ponies in aji unfit state m 
coal-pits. ' 

It was not likely that dogs wonld be left onl cf 
sight by the Society ; the maltreating of saeh 
animals is the subject 9 f some of the cautiouazr 
placards, especially in localities where rough 
persons, prone to dog-tormenting, are known tol^ 
numerous. Cats are the subjects concerning whi^ 
other waxnhigB are given, > in regard to torturing fir 
I cruelly worrying. Fishmongera ore reminded thalt 
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it is a punishable offence which many persons 
commit of ‘ putting living lobsters and crabs into 
cold water, and then placing them on a iire until 
the water is heated to boiling temperature^ thereby 
causing them to endure horrible and prolonged 
Buifering.’ 

That tbe feathered tribes should share the pro- 
tection which the issuing of these placards is 
intended to subserve, is natural enough ; seeing 
that the Sea-bird, Wild-bird, and AVild-fowl Acts 
were due in great measure to the Society. One 
placard states that it is a punishable offence to 
till or wound any such birds (including the young 
in nests) within the prohibited period ; and that 
those who sell such killed birds are also punish- 
able. Another placard administers a similar warn- 
ing in regard to wild-fowl, enumerating thirty-six 
species, all of which are to he safe from the gun, 
tne snare, and the net from the 15th of Feb- 
ruary to the 10th of July, under penalties which 
are prescribed in the Act of 187C. Bird-fanciers 
are reminded that one of their fraternity was 
imprisoned for . fourteen days for depriving a 
chaffinch of its sight as a means of improving its 
singing. Poultry-dealers are, in another hand-bill, 
cautioned against plucking live poultry, a cruel 
practice which, if proved, subjects the oifender to 
three months’ imprisonment. Carrying live fowls 
to market by their legs, with their heads hanging 
downwards ; and exposing fowls to hot sunshine 
with their legs tied together — have brought the 
offenders into trouble. In another placard the 
patrons of pigeon-matches are warned that occa- 
sional cnielties practised by them or their servants 
come within the scope of the law. In one of the 
Society’s publications, the cruelty of bearing-reins 
for C/arriage-horses is significantly pointed out 

The Society has been encouraged in its benevo- 
lent exertions by a letter from Her Majesty the 
Queen, addressed in 1874 to the Earl of IJarrowby, 
in his capacity as President There was an 
assembly in Loudon of foreign delegates represent- 
ing similar associations, on the occasion of the 
^Jm lding of the half-century jubilee of the parent 
society. Her Majesty rccpiestcd the President to 
give expression publicly to her warm interest in 
the success of the efforts made here and abroad for 
the purpose of diminishing the cruelties practised 
on dumb animals. ‘ The (jucen hears and 'reads 
with horror of the sufferings which the brute 
creation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of 
the ignorant, and she fears also sometimes from 
the experiments in pursuit of science. For the 
remdval of the former the Queen trusts much to 
the progress of education ; and in regard to the 
pursuit of science, she hopes that the advantage of 
those anaesthetic discoveries from which man has 
derived so much benefit himself, in the alleviation 
of suffering, may be fully extended to the lower 
animals. Her Majesty rejoices that the Society 
awakens the interest of the youn" by the presenta- 
tion of prizes for essays connected with the subject, 
and hears with ''gratification that her son and 
daughter-in-law shew their interest and sympathy 
by presenting those prizes at your meetings.’ 

Looking to the distinguished patronage of the 
Society from Her Majesfy downwards, its vast 
array of supporters, and the large number of 
Societies which it has helped to originate at home 
and abroad, we naturally rely upon it for pro- 
moting a consolidation and expansion of the laws 


against cruelty to animals. These laws, as has 
been seen, are composed of shreds and patches, 
brought into existence with difficulty, and in many 
respects imperfect. The time appears to have 
come when the whole should be combined in a 
statute applicable to all parts of the United 
Kingdotn. That certain actions should be deemed 
cruellies punishable by law in England and not 
in Scotland, is anything but creditable, and not a 
little ludicrous. This is a point to which the 
attention of legislators should be seriously invited. 
From the fragmentary and confused condition of 
the statutes, we have experienced much difficulty 
in ascertaining what, ns a whole, the law really 
is. This chaotic state of things detracts, we think, 
not a little from the glory which may be freely 
claimed by the English for their legislation in 
behalf of animals. A consolidated Act wdth all 
reasonable improvements, would be something to 
point to with satisfaction, and probably go far to 
insure a legalised system of kind treatment of 
animals all over the globe. w. c. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

A STORV IN THREE TARTS. 

By Alasteb Gk«me. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Evert man loves the land where he got life and 
libcirty. The heart of the mountaineer is chained 
to his rugged mountain-home ; he loves the wild 
and whirling blast, the siiow'-storin and the brood- 
ing clouds. Every true heart beats truly for 
country and for home. Thus the ‘children of 
the peat-bog’ and the fen cling to the illimitable 
wolds and tlie ‘ level shining mere,’ beautiful even 
now. 

Beautiful then, wlien long ago, primeval forests 
clothed the land. When in later times the bells 
of minster towers sounded far and near, and the 
deep bay of the Bruneswald hounds awoke the 
echoes of the w’old ; when old Orowland’s towers 
gleamed through mist ; and the heights of that 
far-famed isle, the Camp of Refuge, where, 
amidst blood and battle, and beneath the ‘ White 
Christ’ uplifted, the gallant Saxon fought the 
wild Viking ; where the Saxon made his last 
dread stand for England’s liberty, while men fell 
dead, and bones lay bleaching on every island 
and valley of the fen. 

Beautilul now^O Fen-land! where still I seem 
to hear the wild shout of your outlaw hunters, 
hunting the red-deer and the w'olf ; where still 
J seem to hear the war-cry of the men of 
Danelngli, or imagine the great fires sweeping 
the boundless plains. Wide are your marshes still, 
and dark and deep your woods ; the keen winds 
bring the driving snow ; dense fog and mist and 
drenching rains sweep strongly from the sea ; 
dark and capricious are the autumn days, and 
full of storm ; yet overhead stretches a free 
heaven, boundless and open; underfoot stretch 
the free plains, wide and open ; and over all 
sweeps the magnificence of the cloud-scenery, 
unbroken and unopposed; and, the splendour of 
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the sunrise and the sunset lights the low isles like 
flame. * I 


PART L-DAWN. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Thus did the suns rise and set in glory across 
the level lands of Eiiderby ; old Endcrby manor, 
where the Flemings had dwelt for centuries ; old 
Enderby, with its ‘ clanging rookery,* its grand 
timber, its turrets and its towers. Under that 
arched gateway has swept many a gay cavalcade 
with hawk and hound ; has passed slowly many a 
hearse with sable plumes and horses ; has stepped 
many a brave bridegroom leading his blushing 
bride, while the far-famed bells of Enderby pealed 
out loud and clear. 

It is nearly two centuries ago, and it is evening ; 
the sun is setting. Sir Vincent Fleming stands 
under the gateway ; he is booted and spurred ; 
his jaded horse stands in the court-yard, and has 
been ridden fast and far. Sir Vincent puts a 
whistle to his lips and whistles loud and shrill ; 
he is looking across the wide holt with a smile — 
his eyes laugh un<lcr his thick black brows, and 
his long white hair is flowing free in the wind, 
lie opens his arms wide, and there come Hying 
towards him two little djirk figures neck ancl 
neck, shrieking witli laughter and with glee. 
Panting, breathless from tlieir long run, a boy 
and girl rush through the gateway, and leap 
boisterously into Sir Vincent’s arms. 

* Aly two little pets of Enderby I ’ lie cries, and 
there is a wail in his voice, half of sorrow and half 
of joy. 

* An* what liave you brought us, fatlicr ? ’ asks 
Deborah, leaping and dancing in her gladness. ‘ I 
eee your Hups are full ! — Nay, Charlie ; got away ; 
you shall not have father all to yourself ! * 

But the boy fights hard. ‘You are a greedy 
Deb ! * he cried. ‘ Vour thoughts are ever o’ sweet- 
•meats an* o’ toys.’ 

‘Nay; it is not so,’ retorted Deborah shrilly and 
scarlet as a rose. ‘ I am glad when things come. — 
But father, I am gladder to have yon come.* 

‘ I believe thee, sweet heart ! * and Sir Vincent, 
lifting little Deborah to his shoulder, and taking 
his boy by the hand, turned towards the house. 

In those days many a care pressed hard on Sir 
Vincent Fleming. Ilis beautiful wife, the mother 
of his children, lay dead in the little churchyard. 
For a short time the children had run wild ; then 
for a time Sir Vincent gave them a hard, hard 
step-mother, and the children v/ent from bad to 
worse. Little Deborah cut her hair like a boy, 
and the two ran away from home. But ere long 
the hard step-mother died, leaving Sir Vincent 
free and the children like two mad colU. Sir 
Vincent tried the experiiiient no more, lie could 
not cope with his two wild ones ; they were be- 
yond him ; they were given over entirely to old 
Dame Marjory, and she voted them ‘ a handful.* 
Never wilder youngsters trod the earth. The hot 
blood of the Flemings and the Stuarts, with a dash 
of cast not so easily pedigree’d, coursed in their 
veins, and they could not brook a word of oppo- 
sition or reproof. Dearly did they love their 
father, and dearly loved they one another— in a 
wild way more intensely than either knew. 

One day they were luiming in oue of their mad 


games, ‘ Hare and Hounds,’ with all their yilliM 
crew behind them, when their coarse led straight 
through the churchyard of Enderby. Vaulting 
over the low wall, they rushed bounding over the 
graves with yell and whoop and laughter. Soon 
the whole gay thoughtless throng passed away. 
But an hour after, in the twilight, a boy and 
girl came gliding back alone hand in hand ; half- 
wistful and half-scared, they opened the church- 
yard gate, Deborah urging forward Charlie. 

‘ What do you want ? * asked the boy half sul- 
lenly. ‘ I *11 not come ! * 

‘1 do want,* said little Deborah, ‘to go to 
mother’s grave ! Dost know what we did, Charlie ? 
An’ my heart has ached ever since, nor could I hunt 
the hare for thinkin’ of it. We trampled over 
mother’s grave! When we jumped over yon v/all, 

I tell you, Charlie, we ran on mother's grave ! 
Come with me, Charlie, an* kneel down to her to 
forgive you an’ me 1 * In the highest state of excite- 
ment, the little child caught his unwilling hand. 

‘ But she w-oii’t hear us,’ said the boy ; ‘mother’s 
gone to heaven, Marjory saith. Thou art a girl !* 
he cried, as they stood beside the grave. ‘ These 
be bones that lie here. It is like your fancies! 
Alothcr’s gone to heaven, I tell you.* 

‘That’s true,’ said Deborah; ‘but mother sees 
her grave, an’ she looks down an’ has seen us run 
over it this day, an’ laugh ! Maybe she thinks we 
have forgot her ; maybe she thinks vre have forgot 
the ])rayer3 she taught us. — 0 mother, it is not 
sol* With unconscious and most exquisite fervour, 
the little Deborah fell on her knees, and raised 
her eyes and clasped hands to heaven : ‘ We are 
naughty, but wc ’vc not forgot you, sweet mother. 
Charlie has not forgot you, mother; an’ Charlie an* 
me look up to you as you are lookin’ down, an* 
ask you to forgive us for treadin* on your sweet 
grave. Mother, dear mother, forgive us !* 

The boy stood looking on in dogged silence, knit- 
ting his brows ; but when he saw Deborah’s tears, 
tears rushed to his own bright eyes. With a cry of 
passionate sorrow and remorse, he filing himselfmn 
liis mother’s grave and cried as if his lieart%ould 
break. Charlie Fleming had idolised his mother. 
He was two years older than Deborah ; he remem- 
bered the mother better. He never forgot her , 
memory. Proud, reserved, and shy, he hid that 
memory in his heart, and would let no hand drag 
it fortm In his mad freaks, when old Dame 
Alarjory, driven to distraction, solemnly upbraided 
him about his ‘poor dear mother* and what she 
would have tliought, he mocked, and ran aWay 
shouting his derisive laughter. Seldom would a 
tear dim those bright roving eyes; neither rod, nor 
threat, nor lecture made Charlie Fleming quail ; 
clenching his teeth and his hands, he stood Ids 
ground like a little demon : his stubborn heart 
would have broken rather than yield a whit. 

And what of Deborah Fleming ? she who, at 
eight years old, cut her flowing locks like a boy, 
and ran away from home. She Tvas not behind 
her brother in mi&chief, wit, or daring ; wondrously 
bold was the spirit of the little Fleming. But the 
caprices of the child sliall speak for themselves. 

^ c. 

CHAPTER THE 

One afternoon Deborah was playing by tbe 
lodge-gates with little Margaret Diunage, the 
bailifi!'s child, when a tall gipsy woman strode to 
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tbi* gate and looked througli. Meg ran nway witk 
4Z. flcveam of terror^ but Deborah stood and stared 
up at the gipsy. 

iShe was a tall woman, dressed in faded red, wnth 
^ yellow and scarlet shawl tied over her head ; 
Lsog glittering rings in her ears, and black, black 
Deborah never all her life forgot that 
woinan looking through the gate ; the vision was 
riveted on her childish memory. 

^Come to me, pretty one,* said the woman, 
txnsing her head backward; then imperiously: 
^Comc!* 

^ Where ? ' asked Deborah. 

^ Over yonder — to the camp. We want a pretty 
one like ^hee. 1 am gettin’ old, child, an’ I want 
you to come run orrands an’ tell the fortunes o’ 
thse qual’ty.’ 

'Jam the quality,’ said Deborah gravely. 

*YomV retorted the gipsy, vrith sudden and 
ravage scorn. ‘You are o’ the scum o’ the airth !’ 
Then in a moment the wild passion passed, she 
resumed her half-coaxing, half-imperative manner : 
* Come, come, pretty love ! ’ 

•Deborah had been half startled ; now she knew 
Tmt what to make of the gipsy woman. Did the 
gipsy really like her, and wish to be kind? 
l^borah had never moved her large wondering 
eyes from the gipsy’s face. 

' I will not come,’ she said, ‘ without Charlie.* 

' Well, fetch Charlie, quick !’ answered the gipsy 
with intense eagerness, and stooping forward to 
whisper the words. Deborah drew back ; some- 
thing within her rebelled; the woman was too 
uuperious and too hold. 

'Charlie will not come,’ she answered ; ' he 
hates gipsies.’ 

' Then thou shalt come alone,’ Quick as thought 
the long arm was thrust through the half-open gate 
and the iron hand round Deborah’s wrist, as if to 
«lzaw her out, when Deborah cried at the top of 
her voice : ‘ Jordan, Jordan, Jordan ! ’ An old 
mu in a red waistcoat and his shirt sleeves came 
miuiing round the lodge from the wood, and at the 
samtb moment the gipsy woman, pushing Deborah 
violently backward, darted away. Deborah was 
thrown on the back of her head ; she got up at 
once, and stood looking up at old Jordan in 
uiUnoe, with her hand at the hack of her head. 

'She hath hurt thee, the jade!’ said the old 
UBon indignantly. ‘What has she been a-sayin’ 
aywi a-doin’ to thee ? ’ 

Deborah gazed at her fingers ; there was blood 
she raised her clear gray eyes to Jordan’s 

'fiiee. 

' Why, she hath cut thy head open, my lassie, 
.and badly too ! I know them cussed gipsies ! 
;Spiteful demons ! See ye never meddle with them 
agen. This comes on it.’ And assuming a scold- 
ing tone, the old man took Deborah’s hand and 
iiiimed her angrily into the lodge. He was 
ficightened, very pitiful and very angry, all in one; 
oow.he coaxed, now he threatened. 

' Let me bind up thy broken head, my lassie ; 
it is broken badly. But thou’rt a brave little 
! This comes o’ meddlin’ ; thou ’rt all too 
inquisitive by half. Leave them gipsies alone ; 

sure as thoiter^. ^ve, I ’ll tell the master. Now 
tlien, thou’rt a brave little lady. Doth it pain 
tl^, Lady Deb?’ He stooped to peer anxiously 
'writh his old gray eyes into his little mistress’s face. 

Deborah was sitting on a high chair in the 


middle of the table, looking very white and grave. 
‘ I should think it doth,’ she said ; ' you are a 
gaby to ask it, Jordan Dinnage. Finish to tie 
my head ; and see that you do not tell father who 
cast me down,’ she added with dignity. 

The little Margaret was standing below, gazing 
upward at the operation in affright, with her 
round eyes and mouth wide open. 

' Tdl thy father P retorted old Jordan with 
supreme disdain as he finished his surgery. ‘ Why, 
he would bum the camp and all the varmin in 
it for this. Fine times there *d be for Bnderby with 
them revengeful cats. They ’d be burnin* Bnderby. 
Where wouldst thou be then ?’ 

‘ In the flames, Master Dinnage,’ said Deborah 
coolly. 

Old Jordan Dinnage laughed loud and long. 
‘Tliou art a little bold wench !’ he said ; then turn- 
ing to his little daughter, added with mock gravity ; 
‘Mistress Dinnage, well mayst thou gape an’ 
stare. Thy young mistress will be the death o’ 
me ; for floutin’ an’ for scorn, I never knew’d her 
equal.’ 

The little maiden went quietly home, rather 
proud of her bandaged head than not ; and the 
siglit was so little novel to Dame Marjory’s eyes, 
that well as she loved the child, she scarcely asked 
a question. That night Deborah tossed in her 
little bed and could not sleep. The pain in her 
head she heeded not ; her wild and fitful fancy 
was conjuring up the gipsy camp. A hundred 
tall figures went trooping by, all with yellow and 
scarlet shawls tied over their heads ; and tall 
men with black eyes, and little children, little 
boys with beautiful black eyes and curly hair. 
Dogs were lying about, and great pots full of meat 
w'ere slung on poles over files, and the red watch- 
fires blazed over all. She fancied all these men, 
women, and children came and kneeled to her, 
and said she w^as their queen. One little boy, more 
beautiful than the rest, said he w^as destined for 
the king, and she would be his wife. Then they 
hung about her necklets and bracelets, and set a 
crown upon her head, and the little maiden saw 
herself queen of the gipsies, Deborah loved 
power, and knew the power of beauty. She 
fancied herself dancing before the gipsies, in 
the light of the fires, in a glitter and blaze of 
beauty. 

On the other side of the room slept Dame Mar- 
jory ; she was snoring loudly. Deborah, hot and 
excited, sat up and gazed round ; she could not 
rest. She started up, and sped like a little ghost 
into tlie next room, to Charlie’s bedside ; she 
seized his arm, and shook it: ‘Charlie, Charlie !’ 
The boy gave a cross snort ‘Charlie, art well 
awake? I have somewhat to tell, love. The 
gipsy camp is out on the fen, an’ to-morrow 1 am 
goin’ to visit them ! You will come too Charlie, 
for there be dogs an’ horses in plenty. An’ may- 
hap you will DC made the king. I mean to he 
the queen ; for the gipsy woman has been to the 
gate this afternoon, an’ invited me to go an’ bring 
you along.’ 

Charlie stared in the dim light, well awake then, 
yet very cross, ‘ You ! You are always “ bringin’ 
me along,” forgettin’ you are the youngest by two 
years, xou are very wise an* grand. J am 
not so fond o’ gipsy folk ; they are sneaks and 
cowards.* 

‘ Nay ; they are not ! If yon are afeaxd, I *11 go 
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alone ; on’ 1 *11 ride on the vans from one end o’ 
the world to the other. So good-e’en.’ 

‘Stay !’ cried the boy. ‘You aay I am afeard. 
Then you know it is a lie ! A Fleming never 
knew fear. So father tells you. Dost say 1 am 
afeard?’ 

But Deborah, feeling the grasp of his hands on 
her arm, cried : ‘ Nay, nay ; you are not afeard ! 
Belike you are wise, an’ that is why. But I will 
go alone.’ 

‘Nay ; that you shall not !* cried the boy, glad 
to see a way to change. ‘ Why, they would kill 
you,’ he said, with an air of superior wisdom and 
scorn, ‘ If you will go, I go too. I will take my 
big stick, an* (say not a word) a knife under my 
clothes, for the gipsy folk be sly as foxes, an’ in 
one minute might stick yo\i through. I must be 
fully armed.’ 

‘ An’ BO must I,’ quoth Deborah. 

‘ You /’ said the boy in loud derision ; ‘ you 
are a girl; though I ne’er knew the like for 
tomboyin’. Run to bed; an’ we will see what 
to-morrow brings.’ 

CHAPTER THE THIRD, 

The morrow saw Master Fleming and Mistress 
Deborah speeding along the lields. Charlie carried 
a mighty stick, cut from a tough ash-tree, and a 
knife beneath his skirts ; Deborah too, secretly, 
had a long blade concealed, to her own heart’s 
satisfaction. Drawn to danger like moths to 
candle-flare, these little hardy Flemings sought 
an adventure after their own hearts. When they 
reached the level downs and the long expanse of 
shilling water, the gipsy camp burst full on view. 
It was a sight familiar to their eyes ; the dauntless 
Charlie knew it well. Many an hour, when Dame 
Marjory, shut in with her pickles and preserves, 
thought Master Fleming intent over his books, 
l»e was riding a bare-backed pony on the downs 
amidst a ragged crew. Many a raid on those same 
camps had Master Fleming dared ; and , twice, 
limited by them, had the bold boy fled for liberty, 
or life. So that, knowing the gipsy nature, he 
did not approach the camp ivith Deborah without 
misgiving or unprepared for flight. 

‘ Now see ; if the gipsies curse or hunt us,’ he 
said to Deborah, as they paused, ‘that you do 
not lay hold on me, but run for your life ; you can 
run like a hare ; so can I. They may not be best 
pleased to see us.' 

With a heart that beat somewhat faster at her 
brother’s words, Deborah gave assent, and they 
advanced hand in hand. But in another moment 
their approach was seen by one ragged sentinel, 
and with elirill cries of delight they were sur- 
rounded by a weird elfin band. Their eyes were 
beautiful and black, as in Deborah’s vision ; but 
upon close quarters, they were all rags and dirt. 
They swarmed round their old playmate, staring in 
dumb amaze at Deborah’s fair loveliness. cWlie 
clutched his stick. 

‘Now stand back!’ he cried, in a loud autho- 
ritative voice, * an' I will give you copper pence. ’ 
He struck his stick on the ground, and the ra^ed 
boys and girls all started back and stood in a 
circle round them. Deborah was abashed and 
overwhelmed with admiration at her brother’s 
potent sway ; her eyes were riveted upon him. The 
youthful captain was aware of this, and with added 
dignity turned upon his troop : ‘ First, first,’ quoth 


he, ‘ you must catch two ponies for Mistress 
Deborah an’ for me, the biggest an' the best, 
we will race you. The first one who wins fjets the 
prize ; an’ if I vrin or Mistress Deborah wins, we 
win the prize, an’ give it to the first man in : on’ 
t^t is fair play, seein’ our ponies must be the 
biggest an’ the best. But stay. Come on the 
common, and let them not see us in the camp. 
After the race is done, we will go an* speak to 
your grandam, old Dame Shaw, and stay the 
niglit mayhap.’ 

With yells of glee the whole troop rushed 
hooting over the common, tearing hither and 
thither after colts as tameless. Dcborahle hat was 
off and her hair flying, the soul of glee was dancing 
in her eyes. They caught one restive steed ; in a 
moment she was across his back like a boy, and 
in another minute they were off I Thus the hours 
fled away, all too fast for them ; all the largess of 
the young captain was thrown away and scrambled 
for. Deborah’s dress flew in tatters round her ; she 
looked the wildest gipsy of them all. 

Night came, and vainly through the shades of 
evening did old Dame Marjory, shading* her 
eyes in the doorway, look for her truants. Sir 
Vincent was out, and not likely to return. At last 
she sought Jordan Dinnage, her ancient lover and 
Enderby's right hand. ‘Jordan, hast seen Master 
Charlie and Lady Deb ? A pretty kettle o’ fish to 
fry if they return not io-nigbt, an’ the master 
comes home i’ tlie inornin’. Go seek them, for 
heaven’s sake, man. I am distraught ! ’ 

‘ Why, this comes, Mistress Marjory, o’ lettin' 
the young Master run wiM; he’s a handful for 
thee! 1 know’d how ’twoulcl end,- when he’s day 
an’ night out gipsyin’, 2'herc *8 where they be, Mis- 
tress Marjory, with the gipsies ; an’ thank yeif 
stars if ye ever set eyes on them agen ! ’ 

Old Marjory turned as white as her apron. 
‘Now, don’t ye be goin’ to frighten me, Jordan. 
But if ye speak truth, man, run with all the men 
you can get along, au’ hunt them gipsies down, 
an’ find my two poor dears. 0 their poor mother ! 

0 Jordan, Jordan, Jordan Dinnage!' Ai^j, Mar- 
jory, with her apron to her face, cried os if her 
true heart would break. 

This was too much for Jordan ; he was arming 
already. Snatching a short rusty sword from 
the wall, and with one comforting hand-thud on 
Dame Marjory’s back, and a ‘Comfort thee, my 
lass ! ’ the active old man was off. The hue-and-cry 
was raised — all Enderby rang with 4t. But behold 
the gipsy camp was gone ! Smouldering fires b^k- 
ened the common ; no other trace of the fugitives 
was visible. But old Jordan rode and rode, with 
all his men behind him ; some on horseback, some 
on foot, they scoured the country far and .near. 
In vain did Dame Marjory and the servants sit 
up till morning dawn. It was only late on the 
following day the bailiff rode up the avenue 
with another horW.-ian, one carrying a boy before 
him, the other a girl ; tlie dresses.of both men and 
children 'v^ere torn and travel-stained, and the head 
of Jordan 'Dinnage tied up. At this sight Dame 
Marjory ran forward and screamed, and all the 
women screamed. 

‘ Here be thy childer,’ said Jordan ; ‘an' a hard 
fight we made for it. Keep a tight hand on 'em, 
Dame Marjory-; but no scoldin' yet* 

So Charlie and Deborah, looking penitent 

1 demure, but rejoicing madly in their hearts at 
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seeing home again, ran in. They were feasted 
royally in the Bervants’ hall that day ! 

For many days Sir Vincent did not return, and 
Jordan Dinnage kept a sharp watch on the gate, 
to Bee that the children did not Rtir beyond. The 
old vicar called on the little culprits ; he looked 
to daunt them by his words and presence. He was 
a sad-looking man with a long sallow face ; yet 
some quaint humour lurked in liis nature too. 
Severely he bade Dame Marjory send ‘Master 
and Mistress Fleming ’ to him. The boy stoutly 
rebelled ; but at last hand in band, scrubbed and 
rutiled, they were ushered into the room where the 
awful vicar sat. Charlie was dressed in a little 
black veltet doublet and hose, with silk stockings 
and buckle-shoes, and ribbons at his knees ; his 
long red-brown hair was cut square on his white 
forehead, and flowed loose on his shoulders ; his lips 
were set firm, his brown brows were knit, and his 
eyes, large dark and sombre like a stag’s, glowered 
defiantly beneath them. Mistress Deborah was 
dressed in pale blue silk, pointed to her fairy 
shape, and trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons ; 
her hair was in hue like her brother’s, and cut the 
same in front, but falling lower behind, and tied at 
the end with a bow ; her lips were apart, and her 
white teeth gleamed with irrepressible humour ; 
her large bright eyes, gray like a falcon’s, gleamed 
with laughter too ; she half hung behind her 
brother, with her head upon his shoulder, saucy 
yet shy. 

The vicar, in his long black clothes, gazed upon 
the pretty picture from a high-backed chair, stern, 
melancholy, resigned. Tlie little Flemings stood 
before him Just as they had entered. ‘ Children,* 
quoth the vicar of Enderby, ‘it hath alfordcd me 
great grief to hear of thy misdeeds ; they liave been 
reprehensible in the extreme. Thou hast encour- 
aged vagabondism, and run near becoming vaga- 
bonds thyselves ; in fine, thou hast outraged 
propriety and set all social laws sit defiance. To 
thee, Charles, I should have looked, in thy father’s 
•absenor, to set an example to thine inleriors, to 
guard the house, and to protect thine infant sister 
(or little better than an infant, either in years or 
discretion). Thou hast proved thyself, Charles, 
incapable of either charge ; indeed, if thou art not 
sent to school, to feel a master’s rod, I entertain 
great fears for thy future, and so I shall inform thy 
father. To thee, Mistress Deborah, I say little ; 
thou art young and inexperienced, though much 
givey to vanity, it is said, both in dress and person ; 
but though thou art as yet incorrigible, I would 
have thee reform, and entertain some hopes of 
thee. Thou art the future mistress of this house ; 
how then, when thou coniest to years of discretion, 
wilt thou fulfil thy duties of mistress and of 
hostess, if thou dost now run wild amid grooms 
and gipsies ? Mistress Fleming, Mistress Fleming, 
I have much against thee ! What induced thee the 
second time to run away from such a home as this V 

But Deborah only hung her head and smiled. 

Then quoth Charlie sturdily, glowering with his 
red-brown eyes: ‘She loves the gipsies, like to 
me.’ 

‘Charles, Charles!’ said the vicar, ‘I will not 
bandy words with thee. Forsake such evil com- 
pany, and stick to thy Latin more.’ • 

.‘1 don’t love Latin, Master Vicar, an’ never 


‘ Goodsooth, thou wilt and shall. What wonldst 
thou be ? Wouldst idle here sdl thy days?’ 

‘ I ’d be a soldier.’ 

‘ A soldier 1 An ungodly set ! * 

‘ Father says the priests are the ungodly ones.* 

At this the vicar held his peace in despair. 

‘I’d be a gipsy queen,’ chimed in DeWah’s 
treble voice. ‘ Dost not love the gipsies, Master 
Vicar ? When 1 am a woman grown I ’ll run off 
and travel over the world — I will ! Charlie does 
not love Latin ; no more do I love Dame Marjory’s 
lessons.’ And forgetting her fear, she nestled ui> 
to the vicar’s side and gazed up with her laughing 
dauntless eyes. At that moment the clank of 
horse’s bools resounded on the stones of the court- 
yard. 

A TYROLESE CATASTROPHE. 

Many and varied are the calamities to which 
those people arc exposed who have their abodes 
among the grim mountain fastnesses of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, or indeed who live in any 
similarly situated region, where Nature still reigns 
j in undisputed majesty, and manifests her power 
by those swift and aw’ful catastrophes which strike 
terror to the hearts of all who come within their 
inllueiice. In w’i liter the snow falls heavily and 
constantly, and forms a huge overhanging mass, 
that overtops the often narrow pass below, and is 
suspended, like the sword of Damocles, by the 
slightest possible retaining hold ; a trifling noise, 
such as the discharge of a rifle or even the pro- 
longed blast of the Alpine horn, being sometimes 
sulficient to dislodge the vast snow-wreath, and 
send it gliding on its silent but deadly course 
tow^ards the valley beneath. The destruction 
caused by the overwhelming avalanche is too well 
known to need description. Scarcely a Swiss 
hanilef or mountain pass but has its record of 
some sad calamity caused by tlie resistless force of 
those fatal snow-falls. Single travellers, parties 
varying in number, chalets, and even entire 
villages, have on different occasions been buried 
under the snow ; no warning having been afforded 
to the liaplcss victims till the icy pall of death 
descended relentlessly upon them, and hid them, 
sometimes for long mouths, sometimes for ever, 
from their fellow- men. 

Those who live on the banks of the narrow, 
Bwift-runiiing torrents that intersect the valleys, 
have another danger to encounter. Those little 
streams, greatly swollen in summer by the melting 
of the snow on the higher ranges of the mountains^ 
frecjuently overflow their boundaries and spread 
destruction and death around. If, as occasionally 
happens, the stream becomes choked by ddbris 
from the overhanging precipices, it is turned aside 
from its natural chaiiuel, and flows in quite another 
direction ; sometimes forming in its pro^eBS a lake 
or a sniall tarn, which never again eubsides, and 
which may destroy in a moment the long and 
arduous laooiir of the husbandman. 

A third and even more tremendous catastrophe 
is that known as a berg-fall or mountain land- 
slip ; when an overhanging portion of some steep 
precipice becomes loosened from its. foundations, 
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and on some unusual impetus bein^ given to 
it, topples suddenly over and hurls itself upon 
the plain beneath it. These berg-falls occur very 
frequently in the Tyrol, sometimes occasioning 
comparatively little damage, and even adding an 
element of picturesqiieness to the great natural 
beauty of the region ; while on other occasions 
they are followed by widespread havoc and 
destruction. 

In 1771 a terrible calamity of this nature befell 
the little village of Alleghe, situated on the banks 
of the river Cordevolc, not far from the town of 
Caprile in the Tyrol. The district was a fertile 
and beautiful one, with several scattered villages 
surrounded by orchards and corn-fields, and pro- 1 
tected from the fierce blasts of winter by the 
range of high mountains, which were at once its 
safeguard and its peril. At the base of one of the 
loftiest of this great range, called Monte Pezza, 
stood the little village of Alleghe. In the month 
of January, when the mountains around were all 
covered with heavy snow? a charcoal-burner was 
at his work in the woods of Monte Pezza, when 
liis attention was suddenly arrested by a distinctly 
tremulous movement of the ground, and by the 
frequent rattling down of stones and debris from 
the rocky precipices behind him. These were 
sufficient indications of danger to the practised 
ear of the mountaineer. He knew too well the 
portents of those overwhelming catastrophes that 
are continually to he dreaded ; and on listening 
more attentively, he became convinced that serious 
peril was impending. Even as he watched, several 
large boulders became detached from the face of 
the mountain, and rolled down to a considerable 
distance ; while at intervals the trembling motion 
of the ground was too evident to be mistaken. 
It was growing late in the afternoon, and darkness 
would soon fall on the valley ; so hastil 3 »^ quitting 
his work, he made the best of his way down to 
the nearest village, and with the excitement natu- 
rally caused by anxiety and fear, he told the 
inhabitants of the alarming indications he had 
just witnessed, and urged them to make their 
escjipe without loss of time from the threatened 
danger. Strangely enough, they seem to have 
attached no value to the signs of approaching 
mischief which the man described to them ; and 
it would appear that they considered the falling 
debris to be attributable to some accidental snow’^- 
slip, caused possibly by the warm rays of the 
noonday sun. 

Whatever they may have thought, they paid 
no heed to the warning ; and the charcoal-burner 
having done all he could to save them from the 
threatened calamity, went on as fast as possible to 
carry his terrible news to three other villages, which 
were all directly exposed to the like danger. But 
they also utterly disbelieved in it, and laughed 
at the fears of the poor man, whose breathless and 
agitated condition clearly testified to the truth j 
of his conviction that a very great peril was 
close at hand. One and all, they refused to quit 
their dwellings ; and the charcoal-burner, having 
vainly endeavoured to awaken them to a sense 
of their danger, quitted the spot himself, and 
sought shelter elsewhere. Hours passed, and no 
further disturbance of any kind taking place, the 
villagers concluded the whole thing to have been 
a false alarm, and at night all retired to rest as 
usual, without apparently a shadow of misgiving. 


Suddenly, in the midst of the silence and darkness, 
a fearful crash of falling rocks sounded far and 
wide through the valley ; and when the first rays 
of the sun lighted up the mountain peaks, a 
terrible scene of ruin and death was revealed* 
The four little hamlets had entirely disappeared ; 
two of them, those that lay nearest to the slopes 
of Monte Pezza, were completely buried under an 
immense mass of fallen earth and rocks ; the 
other two were submerged beneath the waters of 
the river Cordevole, which had been driven from 
its course by the berg-fall, and had spread out 
into what is now known as the Lake of Alleghe. 
None of the unhappy victims had a moment's ' 
time for escape, even had escape been possible. 
The rushing down of the mountain was instan- 
taneous, and buried tliein as they lay sleeping ; 
and the water flowed with impetuous rapidity into 
the unprotected villages, not one inmate of which 
survived to relate the experiences of that awful 
night. 

Some months passed ; and the first horror of 
the catastrophe had a little faded, when another 
berg-fall took place, again followed by lamentable 
consequences, it occurred in the month of May 
and in daylight ; but a much smaller loss of lim 
was the result, though the destruction of property 
was even greater than on the previous occasion. 
Owing to the tremendous force exerted by the 
falling debris, the waters of the lake, which had 
never subsided since its formation, instantaneously 
rose into an enormous wave, and rushed violently 
up the valley ; wrecking houses and farm-building, 
destroying the flourishing orchards and corn-fields, 
and carrying away a portion of the parish church 
of a village which liad been re-called Alleghe, 
after the submersion of the first of that name. 
The organ of this church was forcibly swept to a 
considerable distance ; and a tree borne along on 
the mighty wave was dashed into an open w'indow 
of the carets house, while he was sitting at dinner, 
the servant who was attending on him being killed 
on the spot. Many lives were lost during this 
second great berg-fall, and terrible con^ernation 
was created in the minds of the inhabitanTs of the 
district, which seemed to have been so specially 
singled out for misfortune. 

Since that time, however, no other serious dis- 
aster has befallen them ; the hufje mountains of 
the neighbourhood have not again hurled death 
and ruin on the smiling valley at their feet; and 
the little lake of Alleghe, the principal memorial 
of the catastrophe, is only an added beauty to the 
lovely scenery which surrounds it, and lies* there 
in serene tranquillity, all unconscious of the beat- 
ing hearts for ever stilled beneath its waters, of the 
happy homes rendered dark and desolate by its 
cold cruel wave. More than a hundred years have 
passeil since then ; many generations of villagers 
have lived and died, and the recollection of the 
great berg- falls of 1771 has faded into a mere 
tradition of the place ; but yet,,looking down into 
the clear depths of the lake, on a day when there 
is no wind to raise ripples on its surface, the out- 
lines of the submerged villages can be distinctly 
traced. Roofs and walls of houses can yet be 
distinguished ; it is even said that the Wfry of 
the church is visible, flights of stairs, and many 
other relics of the past life of the drowned inhabi- 
tants. 

On the 2lBt of May in each year, the date of 
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the second of those great disasters, a solemn com- 
memorative service is celebrated m the little 
church of Alleghe, and masses are performed for 
the souls of those who perished in the two fatal 
berg-falls of 1771. 

SINGING AND TALKING BY TELEGRAPH. 

People are sdready to a certain extent acquainted 
through the newspapers with what is called the 
Telephone, or instrument for transmitting musical 
sounds to a distance. We wish to say something 
of this novelty. The conveyance of sound by 
means of an electric wire, has been practised 
through the instrumentality of the hell telegraphy 
used occa8w>nally, though much less frequently 
than apparatus of a different kind. The signaller 
does not himself ring a bell, but sets in vibration 
a bell at the further or receiving end of the 
wire. The electric current, passing through the 
wire, acts upon a small magnet, and this in its 
turn acts upon a small bell or its hammer. By a 
preconcerted arrangement, one single sound is 
understood to denote a particular letter or word ; 
two denote another letter or word ; three quickly 
repeated, have a separate meaning; tlirec sepa- 
rated by unequal intervals of silence, another 
— and BO on. The receiver must have a quick 
ear, and much practice is necessary for a due 
fulfilment of his duties. Although the plan has 
an advantage in enabling him to understand a 
message in the dark as well os in the light, it has 
more than equivalent disadvantages ; among which 
is the fact that it leaves no permanent record. 

But talking by electricity conveying the actual 
sounds of the voice for many miles — wliat arc we 
to think of this? And a song— the words, the 
music, and the actual quality of tha singer’s voice ; 
does not this seem almost beyond the powers of 
such a mode of transmission ? Who first thought 
of such a thing is not now known. Very likely, 
as in most great inventions, the same idea occurred 
to many persons at different times, but was laid 
aside because the mode of realising it was not sufii- 
ciently ^parent. 

It was about 1860 that Reis invented a con- 
trivance for employing a stretched membrane 
vibrating to a particular pitch or note ; a contact- 
piece was adjusted near the membrane ; and a 
series of rapid contacts sent a series of clicks along 
an electric wire to an electro-magnetic receiver at 
the other end. But the apparatus could only 
convey one note or musical soimd. 

Fou'r or five years ago, Mr Edison, a telegraphic 
engineer at Newark in New Jersey, made an 
attempt in this direction. It is known that, in 
one form of automatic chemico-electric telegraph, 
signals are recorded by sending an electric current 
through prepared paper saturated with a chemical 
agent which changes in colour wherever the cur- 
rent touches it ; the paper is moved on equably, 
and' a pen or stylus rests upon it, conveying the 
impulse receivea "from the electric wire. Mr 
Edison has tried to devise an arrangement for pro- 
ducing sound as well as discoloration, something 
for the ear to hear as well as something else for 
the eye to see. We are not aware whether his 
experiments have been sufficiently successful to 
produce a practically useful result. 

In 1874, M. La Cour sent, au^ble signals from 
Eredericia to Copenhagen, by means of a tuning- 


fork, a oontact^piece, a telegraphic wire, and a key 
to set the fork m vibration. 

Mr Elisha Gray’ appears to have made a more 
definite advance m tbis direction. He has trans- 
mitted the pianoforte sounds of a concert through 
the wire of an electric telegrafffi. The performer 
played at Philadelphia, to an audience at New 
York, ninety miles distant The apparatus may 
be called a telephonic piano; it transmits the 
sounds of that instrument, but of no other. Public 
performances of this kind were given in the early 
months of the present year. On one evening the 
instrument was played at Chicago, and the music 
heard at Milwaukie, eighty -seven miles distant. 
The Last Rose of Summery YanJeee Doodley The Sweet 
By-ami-by, and Home, Sweet Home are named as 
the tunes thus played. On a second occasion the 
apparatus triumphed over a distance of no less 
than two hundred and eighty-four miles, from 
Chicago to Detroit ; not much was attempted in 
actual music, but the sounds were audible at this 
great distance. Two instruments are required, a 
transmitter and a receiver. There is a keyboard 
of two octaves (available therefore only for simple 
melodies), a tuning bar, an electro-magnet, and an 
electric circuit. The play on the keys with the 
fingers produces vibrations, thuds, molecular move- 
ments, in rhythmical succession ; these are trans- 
mitted by the electric wire to the receiving appa- 
ratus at the other end. This receiving apparatus 
is a large sounding-box, on which is mounted an 
electro-magnet. The box intensifies the sounds by 
its sonorousness, through the medium of the slight 
touches wliich the magnetised iron gives to the 
box at every expansion or elongation which the 
electro-magnetism gives it. Delicate experiments 
have shewn that there is a minute difference in the 
length of a bar of iron when magnetised and 
demagnetised ; and Mr Gray appears to have taken 
advantage of this property in causing his mag- 
netised bar to give a succession of taps to the 
resonant box. We believe that the apparatus 
requires wholly new setting for each tune. If so, 
the system bears the same relation to real piano- 
forte playing as the barrel organ does to the church 
organ ; it does not lend itself to the spontaneous 
or extempore effusions of the player. 

More comprehensive, so far as the scientific 
descriptions enable us to judge, is Bell's teUphone. 
for the transmission of talk and sing-song as we'' 
as of instrumental sounds. If present indicatioiS 
should be really justified by future results, the 
imagination can scarcely picture the number of 
practical applications that may ensue. The in- 
ventor, Mr Graham Bell, went to America in 1871. 
He is the son of Mr Alexander Melville ^11, 
whose system of * Visible Speech ’ has attracted a 
good deal of notice on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Both fatlier and son have been practically engaged 
in perfecting a system for teaching the dumb to 
speak ; and Mr Graham Bell set himself the task 
of accomplishing something which would justify 
him in saying ; ‘ If I can make a deaf-mute talk, 
so can I make iron talk.’ * 

Mr Bell, when at Salem in MasBachusetts, began 

* The subject of * Visible Speech* is not unfamiliar to 
the readers of Chamberses Jowmal In the number for 
May 12, 1866, a succinct account of the system is given — a 
system intended to remedy the utter want of amement 
Iwtween the appearance and the sound of a letter or a 
word. 
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to turn hia attention to thU subject, tlie telegraphy 
of sound, or telephony^ in 1872 ; but three years 
elapsed before the matter assum^ such a form as 
to enable him to send a little musical message 
through a two-mile wire. Securing his invention 
by a patent, he gave hia first public exhibition of 
the s;fstem in the autumn of 1876. The talk or 
sneaking of an operator at Cambridge, Masaa- 
cliusetts, was heard at Boston, in the ordinary 
conversational tones. It does not appear that the 
actual quality or timbre of the voice waS distin- 
guishable, but only a voice, speaking certain 
words. Early in the present year, however, 
further improvements were made in the apparatus 
which enabled it to shew even this kind of deli- 
cacy ; that is, it transmitted not merely the words 
in sound, but also the tones and inficctiona of 
different voices. Singing being, in regard to 
acoustics, only one variety of speaking, it follows 
almost as a matter of course that if the apparatus 
can talk it can also sing. Accordingly, a lady 
sang Tlie Last Rose of Swnmer^ and was distinctly 
lieard at the distant station ; the sounds ^ had 
about the same effect as if the listeners were at 
the rear of a concert-hall, say a hundred feet from 
the singer.’ The sounds of laughter and applause 
were similarly transmitted, with the proper rhythm 
and key or musical pitch. In instrumental music 
a violin could be distinguished from a violoncello ; 
a test more delicate than would be supposed by 
many persons. 

In all the earlier experiments of Professor Bell, 
he employed galvanic batteries to produce the 
current ; but these were afterwards dispensed with, 
and their place supplied by permanent magnets. 
With this improved arrangement, sounds were 
conveyed through a wire to a distance of a hundred 
and forty-three miles, from Boston to North Con- 
way in New Hampshire. Last February a lecture 
was delivered, on the subject of Telephony, by 
Professor Bell at Salem, and was audible, word for 
word, at Boston. In order to shew that the trans- 
mission is equally available in both directions, 
provided the proper apparatus is at both ends, the 
lecture from Salem to Boston was followed on the 
same evening by singing and speech-making from 
Boston to Salem. 

From the patent specifications and from the 
descriptions m American scientific journals, it 
would appear that a phonographic reporter of 
some skill is needed, to translate the audible 
sounds into words and write them down. We 
mu^ first comprehend, however, the mode in 
which the sonorous transmission through the wire 
is brought about ; for this it is which really con- 
stitutes the principle of the telephone. Ordinary 
telegraphic coils of insulated wire are applied to 
the poles of a powerful compound permanent 
magnet ; and in front of these is a thin vibrating 
diaphragm or membrane, with a metallic con- 
tact-piece cemented to it. A mouth-piece or 
trumpet mouth, fitted to collect and intensify 
waves of sound, is placed near the other surface 
of the diaphragm. It is known that the motion 
of steel or iron in front of the poles of a magnet 
creates a disturbance of electricity in coils sur- 
rounding those poles; and the duration of this 
current will coincide with the vibratory motion of 
the steel or iron. When, therefore, the human voice 
(or any other suitable sound) impinges through 
the tube against the diaphragm, the diaphragm 


itself begins to vibrate, and the . contact-piece 
awakens (so to speak) electrical action in the coils 
of wire surrounding the poles of the magnet ; not 
I a current, but a series of undulations, something 
like those produced by the voice in the air around 
us. The undulations in the coil produce a current 
in the ordinary telegraph wire with which it is 
placed in connection. A similar apparatus at the 
other end is hereby set in action, but iu reverie 
order ; that is, the wire affects another coil, the 
coil another diaphragm, and the diaphragm 
pother tube, in which the sounds are reproduced 
in audible vibrations. 

It is said that even a whisper can in this way 
be reproduced at a distance, the maximum extent 
of which may possibly be much greater than has 
yet been achieved. At one of the exhibitions 
given to illustrate this system, Professor Bell 
stationed himself in the Lyceum at Salem ; Mr 
i T. A. Watson at Boston. An intermittent current, 
sent through the eighteen miles of telegraphic 
wire, produced in the telephone a horn-like sound. 
The Morse alphabet was then transmitted in 
musical sounds, audible throughout the lecture- 
hall. Then the sounds of an organ were made to 
act upon the apparatus, and these in like manner 
were transmitted ; two or three tunes being dis- 
tinctly heard in succession at Boston. Professor 
Bell then signalled to Mr Watson to sing a song ; 
this was done, and the words as well as the tune 
of the song heard. A speech was then made at 
Boston in the simple words : ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, it gives me great pleasure to be able to 
address you this evening, although I am in Boston 
and you in Salem.’ This speech was heard dis- 
tinctly in the Lyceum at Salem, and was followed 
by many questions and answers sent to and fro. 

If monotones be adopted instead of those varia- 
tions iu pitch which belong to ordinary music, it 
is believed that several telephonic messages may 
be sent through the same \^dre at the same time. 
If would be agreed on beforehand that all sounds 
in 0 (for instance) shall be intended for one station 
alone ; all those in D for another station, and so 
on ; each diaphragm would vibrate in t&b moxmer 
belonging to the sound-waves impinging upon it ; 
but each station would attend only to those in a 
particular pitch. Such is the theory. Whether 
it can be practically carried into effect, the future 
must shew. 

Mr Cromwell Varley, during his Tesearches in 
duplex telegraphy, produced an apparatus which 
he is now trying to apply to telephonic purposes. 
A limited amount of success was achieved In July 
of the present year, through an electric wire con- 
necting two concert-!' alls in London ; but the 
apparatus requires further development. ^ It com- 
prises among other details a series of tuning-forks, 
one for each note. 

There does not, so far as description goes, appear 
a probability that telephones would be so appUo- 
ablc as the machines already in use for oimnaiy 
telegraphic purposes ; for reaSons which we need 
not detail here. The conveyance of sound is the 
novelty ; and whimsical suggestions have been put 
forth concerning the possible results, such as the 
following : ' One of the first steps which a young 
couple, upon their engagement, would naturally 
take, would.be to have the speaking-wires laid down 
to their respective rooms, and then, at any time, fur 
from the curious eye of the world, they would be 
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I able to indulge in sweet converse/ Another : ‘ The 
extension of the system might not prove so plea- 
sant in other cases. Thus, for example, university 
authorities might take it into their heads to attach 
an instrument to every room in the college, in 
order that the young men might report that they 
were steadily at work every (Quarter of an hour.’ 
Another : ‘ It is hardly going too far to anticipate 
the time when, from St James’s Hall as a centre, 
Mr Gladstone will be able to speak to the cars of 
the whole nation collected at a hundred different 
towns, on Bulgarian atrocities, or some other topic 
of burning interest. Nor need we despair of 
seeing Heijr Wagner, from his throne at Bayreuth, 
dispensing the “ Music of the Future” in one mon- 
ster concert to St Petersburg, Vienna, London, 
New York — in short, to all the musical world at 
once.' 


^HELEN'S BABIES’ AND ‘OTHER PEOPLE’S 
CHILDREN.' 

The two small volumes which give the title to tliis 
article, afford an amusing account of the troubles 
that befell Mr Burton in ten daj^s, during which he 
somewhat rashly undertook the supervision of liis 
sister Helen’s Babies, the best children in the world 
(so their mother assures him), and of the virissi- 
tudes through which his young wile subsequently 
passed, while endeavouring to manage ‘Other 
People’s Children.’ To many, the incidents will 
appear too ridiculous ; but it is to be kept in mind 
that the children are American, who for the most 
part are allowed to do pretty much as they like, 
and who, amongst other tastes, possess an untiring 
voracity for ‘ candy.* 

When we first make his acquaintance, Ilarrj'^ 
Burton, a salesman of white goods in New York, 
is a bachelor aged twenty-eight, and is in some 
doubt as to where he shall spend a short holiday, 
so as to secure a quiet time for reading ; when he 
receives a letter from his married sister, Mrs 
Lawrence, asking him to go to her house, while 
she is absent with her husband on a few days* 
visit to an old school -fellow. She admits that she 
is not quite disinterested in making the recpiest, 
as she shall feel easier about her two small boys 
Budge and Toddie, aged respectively live and three, 
if there is a man in the house ; but promises him 
undisturbed quiet, and leisure for improving his 
mind. 

Mr Burton accepts with alacrity, having a vivid 
recollection of a lovely house, exquisite flowers, 
first-rate horses, and unexceptionable claret and 
cigars ; to which the leniembrance of the pure 
eyes and serene expression of his elder nephew 
(whom he has only seen on flying visits to his 
sister) lends an additional charm. It occasions 
him a slight misgiving when the driver of the fly 
in which he proceeds from Hillcrcst Station to 
Mrs Lawrence’s house, alludes to his young 
relatives as ‘ imps ; ’ and it is not without some 
heart-sinking that }ie meets them on the road, in 
tom and disreputable garments, each bearing a 
dirty knotted towel, which Budge promptly informs 


his uncle are not towels, ^ but * lovely doUiea’ 
Mr Burton is self-sacrificing enough to hoist the 
boys into the carriage ; and it is rather hard on 
him that, just as Toddie raises an awful yell, on 
being forbidden to try and open a valuable watch, 
they should meet another carriage containing 
Miss May toil, a charming lady, whose presence at 
Ilillcrest, we imagine, may have had something 
to do with determining Mr Burton’s movements. 
However, the lady is gracious in spite of the dusty 
and heated appearance of her admirer, caused by 
his contest with Toddie, and he arrives at his 
destination in a celestial frame of mind. 

He is rather dismayed when left alone with 
his nephews at the supper-table, feeling that he 
will get nothing to eat while he is called upon 
to supply the inexhaustible demands of the two 
young cormorants ; and at the conclusion of the 
meal he liastily rids himj;elf of them, as he fondly 
Iioj)es, for the night. Vain hope ! As he strolls 
in the garden smoking a cigar, dreaming of Alice 
Mayton, emjoying the fragrance of the roses, and 
above all the perfect stillness of everything 
around, he is roused from his reverie by hearing 
Budge’s voice overhead, and is met by a demand 
from a little white-robed figure for ‘ stories.* Mr 
Bui-ton is too tender-hearted to resist the wistful 
expression of Budge’s countenance, and he com- 
plies ; but he fails to compare favourably as a 
raconteur with the absent pa])a ; and Budge 
assuming the position of narrator himself, gives 
his version of the history of Jonah. We cannot 
help laughing at his description of the prophet, 
who ‘ found it was all dark inside the whale, an' 
there wasn’t any lire there, an’ ’twas all wet, an* 
he couldn’t take olf his clothes to dry, cos there 
wasn’t no jdace to hang em.’ Songs succeed to 
stories, and at length Uncle Harry thinks he is 
free ; but he reckons without his host. Budge 
insists that his uncle shall hear him say his 
prayers in the exact manner in which ‘papa 
always does ;’ concluding his devotions hy an 
immediate and pressing request for candy. But 
Toddie’s prayer must be said first, in which a 
special petition is offered for the welfare of his 
‘ (lolly.* Then, the candy being forthcoming, there 
arises a clamour for pennies, drinks, and finally for 
the ‘dollies ;* Avhich tiresome objects being found. 
Uncle Harry once more beats a retreat, and settles 
liimself for a little serious reading, experiencing, 
however, one more interruption from Budge, who 
appears before him and requests his blessing before 
he finally turns in. Papa says ‘ God bless every- 
body,* persists the boy, when his uncle endeavours 
to satisfy him with a simple * God bless you ; ' and 
we fully echo Mr Burton’s sentiment: ‘ Bless your 
tonnenting honest little heart, if men trusted God 
as you do your papa, how little business there *d be 
for the preachers to do ! * The remainder of the ' 
night is tranquil enough, for we pass over such 
minor incidents as shrieks from Toddie fur his 
dreadful ‘ dolly,* which has been mislaid among 
the bed-clothes, and the very early rising of Budge^ 
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' OTHES ^S^LE’S CHUDBEIT.' 


who is up with the lark, doing hia best to rouse 
his uncle (whose room communicates with that of 
the boys) from his morning sleep. Who could find 
the heart to be angry with the small sinner who 
apologises for his misdeeds by saying: ^ I was only 
a lovin’ you cos you was good an’ brought us candy. 
Papa lets us love him whenever we want to — every 
inomin’ he does.’ 

We draw a veil over Mr Burton’s feelings when, 
on the following morning, it becomes manifest that 
Toddie (whom his mother believes to have an 
artistic and poetic soul) has been seized with a 
passion for investigation, and has dived deep into 
the mysteries of all his uncle’s most precious 
belongings, the result being — chaos. That after 
this Mr Barton should insist upon locking the 
door of communication, can scarcely be a matter of 
surprise ; and accordingly an expedition is made 
into the neighbouring town to obtain a new key 
— Toddie having dropped flie one belonging to the 
door down the well — during which the conduct of 
the two boys is simply angelic. The more spiri- 
tual part of their nature comes to tlie surface; their 
childish imaginations are impressed by the lovely 
panorama of the distant city which lies outspread 
before them glistening in the sunshine ; and as the 
pure young voices speak familiarly of the other 
world and of the dead baby-brother Phillic who is 
up there with God, we feel how near those white 
flouls are to heaven. The uncle finds their con- 
versation so improving that the drive is prolonged 
to the ‘ Falls,’ where, suddenly becoming all boy 
again, they nearly madden their unhappy guardian, 
who has turned away for a moment to light a 
cigar, by banging as far as possible over the cliff, 
trying hard to overbalance tliciiiselves. As he 
drags them away, liis heart is in his mouth. Budge 
screams: ‘Oh, tlnclc Harry, 1 hungiid over more 
than Toddie did.’ ‘ Well, T — 1 — I — I — I — I hunged 
over a good deal anyhov),^ says Toddie in indignant 
self-defence. To chronicle all the sufferings in- 
flicted by the two dreadful yet irresistible young 
‘imps* on their unfortunate uncle, would be 
impossible. Our deepest sympathies are aroused 
when he despatches to Miss Mayton a box con- 
taining a lovely bouquet, and he finds it is deli- 
vered to her containing only Toddic’s remarkable 
‘dolly,’ which he has contrived to substitute for 
the flowers. We groan in concert with IMr Burton 
when his nephews dance frantic war-dances on his 
chest, a proceeding which with cruel sarcasm they 
call a ‘ froolic ; ’ and our pity follows liim through 
the day, as he is alternately ordered by those im- 
perious young gentlemen to produce candy and 
pennies, to tell them Scripture stories (the imagi- 
native Toddie evincing a decided leaning towards 
the ghastly), to sing songs, to cut whistles, and to 
gather ‘jacks,’ a plant which grows where there is 
plenty of mud, and whence they all emerge with 
their Sunday splendour considerably dimmed, in 
which condition of course they meet Miss Mayton. 

In spite of their incessant mischief, their over- 
poweriiiff activity of mind and body — which must 
have induced the feeling in Mr Burton of being 
permanently located on a barrel of gunpowder 
lighted match in hand — it is impossible not to 
love the honest little souls, whose worst sins often 
proceed frem the very best intentions ; and accord- 


ingly we do love Badge wbeti^ eH JUt 

following day, he surpasses all hia ;pcaVfeils 
achievements and covers himself with gt«W 
Uncle Harry announces his intention of taking the 
boys to see Miss Mayton, and adjourns to the 
garden to arrange another bouqnet, which Toddie 
is to present as a propitiatory offering. The 
children take great interest in the proceedings, and 
I learning that Miss Mayton is the destined recipient 
of the nosegay, Budge asserts that she is ‘just like 
a cake ami announcing that he ‘just loves her,* 
puts to his uncle the embarrassing query: ‘Don’t 
you?* ‘Well, I respect her very highly, Budge,’ 
replies that individual ; and in answer to nis 
interrogator, explains the meaning of the word 
respect as applied to Miss Mayton in such fashion, 
that that dreadfully acute infant comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘’spect ami love means just the same 
thing.* Mr Burton at this point judges it prudent 
to break olf the conversation, and the trio start on 
their expedition. The bouquet is delivered with- 
out contre-iemps ; Miss Mayton is graciousness itself; 
and the visit proceeds so satisfactorily that they 
agree to remain to dinner. Uncle Harry has his 
misgivings ; but beyond the upsetting of the con- 
tents of a plate into Miss Maytoii’s lap, his nephews’ 
conduct is so very blameless, that it is with no 
feeling but that of lover-like ecstasy, that he finds 
himself seated in the deepening twilight by the 
side of the woman he adores, his eyes making con- 
fession of his weakness. Suddenly a voice from 
between them murmurs in sweet tones : ‘ Undo 
Harry ’spects you, Miss Mayton.’ 

‘ Suspects me ! Of what, pray ?’ asks the lady, 

‘Budge ! ’ exclaims the horrified uncle — and we can 
well believe bis statement that his voice rose nearly 
to a scream — ‘ Budge, I must beg of you to respect 
the* sanctity of confidential communications.’ But 
JVFiss Mayton’s curiosity is aroused ; and Budge is 
not to be silenced, even when his uncle explains to 
her that ‘ respect ’ is what the boy is trying to say, 
Giving to his endeavour to explain to him the 
nature of the respect in which gentlemen hold 
ladies. ‘Yes,’ says Budge ; ‘only Uncle Harry 
don’t say it right. What he calls ’espeiE, I calls 
love.’ 

After this, what can happen but that the con- 
fession should pass from the eyes to the lips? And 
Budge is forgotten and left out in the cold, until, 
waxing impatient, he gives his version of how he 
would behave under the like circumstances : ‘ I — I 
— when I loves any one, I kisses them.* 

We feel that from this moment the lives of 
those blessed boys will be made all sunsbihe by 
their grateful uiiclc, and so doubtless they would 
have been but for one persistently wet day, during 
which we are sure no mortal power could have 
sustained Mr Burton, had it not been for the 
recollection of Budge’s rece.nt good deeds. How he 
lives throngli the rainy day— ^how Toddie twice 
places his own life in imminent peril — ^how Mr 
Burton provides employment for his restlesB 
nephews — how the artistic Toddle evinces a decided 
talent for wall-decoration — how he scalds his arm, 
and devours the curative poultice — and how on the 
following morning poor little Budge lets m peep I 
into his childish heart and see the yearning for the 
mother who is away (being comforted by his uncle 
ill a manner which induces us to offer to Miss 
Mayton our warmest con^ratulatious), we advise 
oar readers to discover for uiemselves. That Bad^e 
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should bo the first to inform Mrs May ton of her 
daughter's engagement, we, knowing that young 
man, find only natural ; and we are ^ad to be able 
to state that it is done with the same tact which 
distinguished his efforts to bring the young couple 
together. Toddie once more endeavours to put a 
period to his existence by swallowing a bottle of 
paregoric, but is fortunately cured in time to meet 
his father and mother at the station on their 
return, by a process which causes him more to 
resemble the whale than his favourite Jonah. 

For a time Mr Burton has been too busily occu- 
pied to chronicle any more of the doings of the 
amusing * babies.’ He has married, bought a 
house, and settled in the neighbourhood of Tom 
and Helen Lawrence. We feel sure that Mrs 
Burton will prove no less admirable than Miss 
Mayton ; indeed, recently breaking silence, her 
adoring husband has assured us that so it is ; but 
as there are* spots on the sun, so do we find that 
Mrs Burton has one slight weakness — namely, a 
conviction that she thoroughly understands how 
to inanage ^ Other People’s Children.* Entirely 
disapproving of the manner in which her hus- 
band had mlowed those two ridiculous children 
to tyrannise over him, and turning a deaf ear to 
his energetic asseilion that all his time was occu- 
pied in saving their own lives and their parents’ 
property from destruction, that admirable woman 
announces her views on the subject of their train- 
ing. ‘You should have explained to them,* she 
says, ‘the necessity for peace, order, cleanliness, 
and self-restraint. Do you imagine that had you 
done so, their pure little hearts would not have 
received it all and acted upon it ?’ Mr Burton 
seems doubtful ; but his scepticism only makes 
her rejoice still more in the prospect of speedily 
having Budge and Toddie under her own hands, 
during their mother’s unavoidable seclusion in 
her own room on business of the utmost import- 
ance. Budge and Toddie presently arrive with 
the exciting news that there is a new little sister- 
baby at home, and that they have come to stay a 
few dayp. Mrs Burton is determined that her 
system of education shall begin at once, being 
anxious to prove its efficacy to her lord and master ; 
but the boys have immediately disappeared, prob- 
ably in pursuit of the dog Jerry (who has judged 
it prudent to retire into private life on their 
advent), and are discovered pickling tomatos for 
their aunt by means of ‘ Mexican Mustang Lini- 
ment’ and ‘Superior Carriage Varnish.’ We imagine 
Bndge^ may have had some reason for his remark : 
‘I don’t think you act very nice about presents 
and BurpriscB.’ Toddie spends the morning in a 
praiseworthy effort to hatch some chickens ; but 
although he sits down * ever so soffaly ’ because he 
‘ hasn’t got fessers,’ the result is such as to necessi- 
tate a visit to the bath-room. 

Undismayed by these beginnings, Mrs Burton, 
on preparing to go out in the afternoon, leaves the 
boys as it were in charge of the house, appeals in 
touching words to their sense of the beautiful not 
to disarrange anything, telling them that people 
should always try to make the world prettier, 
and dd^rts with a quiet mind. Whether she 
thinks her method is attended with unequivocal 
success when she finds, on her return, that they 
have acted on her hint, and endeavoured to * make 
the world prettier’ by manufacturing— of stones, 
rMutdusI^ and a noxious' smelling weed — a fenieiy 


in her best drawing-room (it narrowly escaped 
being watered), we will not too curioualy inquire. 

Our author’s account of her numerous encounters 
with Toddie — theological and other — from which 
she invariably issues worsted, and with increased 
respect for the force of character which Mr Burton 
had long since recognised in that young gentleman, 
is most laughable. She tells the boys interesting 
anecdotes and stories full of moral purpose, con- 
taining hints for their guidance, which the young 
logicians never fail to act upon in a way which 
leaves her powerless to reprove (if^she does not 
wish to have her own lessons q^uoted against her), 
and with a dismayed sense of failure. She eulogises 
generosity, and forthwith the boys steal some hot- 
house grapes from a neighbour with which to 
i present her on her birthday. She gives them 
lessons on tlio duty of making others happy, and 
they try to please her by lighting a bonfire in 
the cellar ; a i)rocecding which disperses her birth- 
day party. She sends them out of the room with 
a lecture on being quiet when Uncle Harry has 
the toothache. ‘Even the sound of a person talking 
is annoying to him,’ she says. ‘Then you’s a 
baddy woman to stay in here an’ keep a-talking 
all the whole time,’ says the irrepressible Toddie, 

^ when it makes poor old Uncle Harry supper so. 
Q’way.’ 

She gives them instruction on the ’ duty of 
working for others, the moral of which is pointed 
by two small itinerant Italian musicians, who, 
she informs the children, with beautiful enthu- 
siasm, arc doubtless toiling for sick parents who 
arc far away ; the result of which lesson on the 
dignity of labour is, that the two young monkeys 
perambulate the streets with Uncle Hurry’s pre- 
cious violin and a whistle ; and earn nearly a 
dollar with which to buy him a horse and carriage, 
which they have been told he cannot afford to 
purchase. It is with a sorrowful heart that Budge 
complains in his evening devotions that he has 
‘been scolded again for tryin’ to do somethin’ 
real nice for other people ; ' and that Toddie ex- 
presses his opinion that * Aunt Alish ought to be 
ashamed of herself;’ adding a hope that she may 
be made so. Poor Aunt Alice is gradually begin- 
ning to understand, having arrived at the know- 
ledge by a thorny path, how very little she really 
knows about the management of other people’s 
children. She tries to find out from Budge why 
their uncle succeeds better with them than she does, 
and learns a lesson on the art of making other 
people happy in their way and not in ours, which 
she takes to heart, if we may judge by the buns 
and candy which are manufactured by two small 
cooks in the Burton establishment, not without 
many perils to life and property. Perhaps the 
creature most to be pitied during the visit is the 
dog Jerry, who suffers many things at' the hands 
of the boys. At all events he seems to be the only 
rejoicing member of the fiunily at their approach- 
ing departure. Aunt Alice begs for another day^ 
in which they distinraish themselves by ascendi^ 
a precipice to get ner a fern as a paHing gifl 
Fortunately a kind Providence watches oyer them, 
and nothing worse occurs than a sprained ankle 
for .^Toddie. Tliey are returned comparatively 
sa^*^^ nd sound to their father and mother, for 
u’^or . should imagine Mts> Burtm 

offei^^U devout thanksgiving. 

The last •chapter is de voted to a cmriexsitioa 
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which Mr Lawrence favours us with his views on 
the bringing up of children. Surely he is right 
when he says tnat ^ love never faileth.’ 

^ We feel certain that, to those who have babies 
like Helen’s to manage, and who have wit to read 
between the lines, these two little volumes will 
prove as instructive as they are amusing. We 
can accord them no higher praise. 


TEA-CULTURE IN INDIA. 

The author of an anonymous tract printed in 1689, 
and obtainable gratis * up one pair of stairs at the 
sign of the Anodyne Necklace, without Temple 
Bar,* rather anticipated events in describing tea to 
be the leaf of a little shrub growing plentifully in 
the East Indies. No Indian tea found its way to 
Europe at that time, when haters of innovation 
were beginning to complain tlifit through drinking 
of tea Englishwomen were no longer equal to 
eating beef of a morning. It was not until 1823 
that a Scotsman, bearing the historical name of 
Robert Bruce, discovered there were tea-drinkers 
in Assam, who brewed their beloved beverage 
from the leaves of a native tree growing to a 
height of forty and even sixty feet ; of which a 
few plants and seeds were subsequently carried by 
his brother, Mr C. A. Bruce, to Calcutta, to excite 
a transient curiosity, and that was alL 
Time, however, brought Mr C. A. Bruce his 
reward. In 1834 a committee was appointed to 
consider the question of introducing tea cultivation 
in British India, and a scientific party under Dr 
Nathaniel Wallich — a Danish gentleman, whose 
botanical industry had won him the post of Super- 
intendent of the Botanical Cardens at Calcutta — 
was sent to explore the newly acquired i)rovincc 
of Assam, and make special inquiry respecting 
the tea-growing there practised. The result was ^ 
that the committee reported favourably as to the I 
feasibility of cultivating tea in John Company’s | 
dominions, Mr Bruce being selected to superintend 
the formation of government nurseries ; and with 
the aid of Chinese seeds, Chinese plants, and 
Chinese cultivators, he set the possibility of pro- 
ducing good tea in India beyond all doubt. One 
consequence of the happy experiment was the 
establishment in 1839 of the Assam Tea Company, 
which took over the greater portion of the govern- 
ment gardens, started new ones on a larger scale, 
set about the cultivation of tea in good earnest, 
and after various vicissitudes, is now a flourishing 
concern. 

profitable industry is now fairly established 
in several of the provinces of the Indian empire, 
but Assam still maintains its pride of place, being 
credited with one half of the tea produced ; the tea 
districts of Cochin and Tibet supplying twenty- 
six per cent, Darjeeling thirteen per cent, the 
Hin^ayan districts six per cent, and British 
Burmak the remaining five per cent Darjeeling 
prides itself upon the superior delicacy and aroma 
of its leaf ; but the rough, pungent, malty flavoured 
joedoat oi Assam, wbi^ owes its character to the 


use of native in place of Chinese seed, is the recog^ 
nised standard Indian tea. If the Assam planters 
may congratulate themselves upon overcoming 
the old-time prejudice in favour of Chinese seed, 
they have equally good reason to rejoice at having 
found a way to dispense with Chinese labour, once 
a grievous necessity. By offering high wages and 
constant employment, they are able to tempt 
Bengalese coolies to leave their beloved villages, 
and by providing comfortable huts with gardeiH 
ground in which they can install their wives and 
families!, insure their staying in their new home. 
That they may not be saddled with useless hands, 
the tea-growers employ native foremen familiar 
with the work to act as recruiting officers. 

Twelve or thirteen years ago a violent tea*grow- 
ing mania suddenly set in. Companies were 
formed by the dozen. The value of available 
land rose beyond all reason. Some unscrupulous 
schemers sold uncleared forest-lands as plantations;, 
others, more unscrupulous still, obtained payment 
for plantations utterly non-existent in any shape, 
and genuine ‘ gardens * of forty acres fetched from 
twenty to thirty thousand pounds. Things have 
long since found their level again ; but the posses- 
sion of a tea-garden even now presupposes the 
possession of a capital of at least three thousand 
pounds, a smaller sum being deemed insufficient 
to start with, since no return is to be expected from 
a new plantation for the first three years, and it 
takes six years for the plants to attain maturity ; 
then they will, allow of eight or nine gatherings, 
being made in a year, and yield four hundr^ 
pounds of leaves per acre. They improve with 
age ; but planters of seedlings have little chance of 
seeing their trees at their best,' if the Chinese and 
Japanese speak truly when they say the tea-treo 
lives to be five hundred years old, and grows better 
as it grows older. 

For very many years after its introduction 
into England, lea was the subject of a double 
monopoly. The Chinese were the only manufac** 
turci-s, the East India Company the only im- 
porters. The opening of the trade deprived the 
consumer of the benefit of the strict su^Srvisioa 
exercised by the Company’s ^ents, and left the 
Chinese merchants master of the situation. A 
deterioration in the quality of the teas sent into 
the English market quickly follow'ed; and eveiy 
reduction in the duty tended to the same end, 
by encouraging the importation of low-priced 
leaf of little use save to mix with that of better 
class ; and so it is almost impossible to obtmn at 
any price what those who can remember if call 
‘old-fashioned tea.* At a late meeting of the 
Indian section of the Society of Arts, Mr Bunell, 
after remarking that India produced tea superior 
to any in the world in flavour, stren^h, and 
purity, complained that it was rarely used in this 
country except to mix with the inferior growth of 
China; and urged his hearers in their own interests 
and us a duty they owed to their coantryman jjk 
India, who had long toiled and Itruggled to mest 
their wants, to a more direct and extended use of 
Indian tei^ and thereby afford a fair harvest oi 
profit to its cultivator^ for which nothing,, wfts 
now wanting but an increased consumption of 
their produce in this country, 

Mr Burrell, we think, should zatiker have 
pealed to the sellers of tea ; for unless they besw 
themselves in the matter, but few o£ the 
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of British tea-drinkers can have the chance of 
tasting pure Indian tea. We are aware that * the 
'trade' declare pure Indian teas unsuited to the 
national palate ; but we have no faith Jn their 
judgment. If dealers in adnlterable articles are to 
be believed, the British public’s taste is a mon- 
strously depraved one, preferring chicory to coffee, 
publican’s to brewer’s beer, turmeric and Hour to 
mustard, and clever concoctions of all kinds to the 
things they pretend to be. It may be taken for 
granted that the Yankee vender of wooden nut- 
megs was ready to swear his customers preferred 
the ingenious imitation to the genuine article. 

The tea-growers of India, however, have a hope- 
ful prospect before them. The consumption of 
the produce of ^heir gardens has risen prodigiously, 
since the arrival of eight chests of tea from Assam 
caused such a sensation in the London market that 
the importers obtained from sixteen to thirty-four 
shillings a pound for it, or an average per pound 
of twenty-four shillings and sixpence. In 1851 
the exporiation of Indian tea amounted to 262,831) 
pounds ; by 1863 it had risen to two and a half 
million pounds; in- 1876 English buyers were 
found for 28,126,100 pounds. Every year sees an 
increase in the consumption of Indian tea ; and 
unless their Chinese competitors look to it, thc^ 
will gradually he beaten out of the field, for India 
possesses vast reserves of land fit for conversion 
into tea-gardens, and could, if need be, supply the 
wants of the whole world. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON THE SPREAD 
OF DISEASE. 

We copy the following from our able contemporary. 
Nature, The views propounded have been already 
noticed in our paper on the ‘ Germ Theory.* 

* In proposing a vote of thanks to Dr Corfield for 
his recent lecture on Infectious Disejises, Professor 
Tyndall paid a high compliment to the lecturer 
for the thoroughly sound instruction which he had 
BO clearly conveyed. He had made it plain that 
contagipn consisted, not of gas or vapour, but of 
definite particles, sometimes floating in gas, in the 
air we breathed, or in the water wc drank ; and 
that, like organic seeds in the soil, they multiplied 
themselvcB indefinitely in suitable media, the great 
probability being that these disease- producing par- 
ticles were living things. A close study of llie 
subject, extending now over several years, enabled 
him to agree entirely with the lecturer in the 
parallelism which he had declared to exist between 
the pTbenomena of contagious disease and the phe- 
nomena of ordinary putrefaction. The case of flies, 
for example, to which the lecturer ascribed the 
power of communicating disease from one person 
to another, was exactly paralleled by phenomena 
in putrefaction. Chop up a beefsteak, steep it in 
water, raise the temperature a little above the 
temperature of the blood, pour off the water, and 
filter it ; you get a perfectly clear liquid ; but 
that liquid placect in a bottle and exposed to the 
air soon begins to get turbid, and that turbid 
liquid, under the microscope, is found to be swarm- 
ing with living organisms. By suitably heating 
this perfectly clear beef-tea, it can be sterilised, 
ever}'thing being killed which is capable of gener- 
ating those little organisms which produce the 
turbidity ; and by keeping it from coining in con- 
tact with the floating particles of the air, it might 


be preserved transparent for years. He had now 
some sterilised beef- tea of this sort which had 
been preserved for eighteen months in a state of 
perfect transparency. But if a fly dipped its foot 
into an adjacent vessel containing some of the 
turbid fluid, and then into the transparent fluid, 
that contact would be sufficient to infect the 
sterilised infusion. In forty-eight hours the clear 
liquid would be swarming with these living orga- 
nisms. The quantity of the turbid liquid which 
attaches itself to the finest needle-point suffices to 
itifcct any amount of the infusion, just as the vac- 
cine lymph taken up on the point of a surgeon’s 
lancet spreads disease through the whole body. 
Here, also, as in the case of contagious disease, 
there was a period of incubation. In proof of 
what the lecturer had stated that the contagion of 
these communicable diseases was not gaseous or 
liquid, but solid particles, he would describe an 
experiment he had made only a few weeks since. 
Eighteen months ago he had a chamber prepared 
from which all floating particles of dust were 
removed, and. in it he placed a number of vessels 
containing animal and vegetable refuse which soon 
fell into putrefaction, and also two or three vessels 
containing perfectly clear beef-tea and mutton- 
broth, as transparent as water, in which the infec- 
tive particles had been killed by heat. Altliough 
all these vessels had stood for eighteen months 
side by side there had been no communication of 
contagion from one to the other. The beef- tea 
and mutton-broth remained as transparent as when 
put in, though the other vessels emitted a most 
noisome stench. But if a bubble were produced 
in one of the putrefying masses by blowing into it, 
and if on rising to the surface and bursting, the 
spray of the bubble was allowed to fall into the 
transparent beef-tea or mutton-broth, in two days 
it became as bad as its neighbours. 

* Referring to another point on which the lecturer 
liad insisted — namely, that there was no power 
of spontaneous generation of the germs or con- 
tagion of diseases, Professor Tyndall said that, 
though at present great names were opposed to 
that view, he would venture to predict that ten 
years hence there would be very lew great names 
opposed to the lecturer on that matter. AVith 
r<‘gard to the power of specific contagia to be 
generated in decomposing animal matter, he 
would say that for the last twenty-one years 
he had been in the habit of visiting the upper 
Alpine valleys, where, amongst tlie Swiss chalets, 
there was the most abominable decomposition 
going on from day to day, and exceedingly bad 
smells, but there these contagio)is diseases were 
entirely unknown. If, however, a person suffering 
from typlioid fever were transported there, the dis- 
ease would spread like wildfire from this infected 
focus, and probably take possession of the entire 
population. It might be taken, therefore, that any 
of these special diseases required its special germ 
or seed for its production, just as you required a 
grape-seed to produce a vine. He entirely agreed 
with all that Dr Corfield had stated as to these 
diseases * breeding true.’ He never found the virus 
of srnall-pox producing typhoid, or vice vered. The 
subject was one of the most important which could 
engage the attention of the scientific physician.' 
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FOREIGNERS’ ENGLISH. 

At all the tourist-towns abroad British visitors are 
much looked for ; and it i.s amusing to see the 
mode in which inscriptions and advertisements 
are drawn up in Englisli, or what is supposed to 
be English, for the sake of riveting the attention 
of possible guests or customers belonging to the 
^nation of shopkeepers/ Many tourists have taken 
copies of these curiosities, which have afterwards 
found their way into print in various forms. 

Hotels arc famous for these curiosities: the 
variety of languages spoken by the visitors 
supplying a reason for this. The * Drci Alohrcn’ 
(Three Moors) hotel at Augsburg has the following 
entry in the visitors’ book : ‘January 28th, 1815 ; 
His Grace Arthur Wellesley, &c. &c. &c. ; great 
honour arrived at the beginning of this year to 
the three Moors; this illustrious warrior, whose 
glorious atchievements, which, cradled in India, 
have filled Europe w'ith his renown, descended in 
it.’ At the ‘Trois Allies’ hotel, Salzburg, some 
few years ago, mine host invited English visitors 
by the following announcement : ‘ George Nclbiick 
begs leave to rccommand his hotel to the Three 
Allied, situated vis-a-vis of the birth-home of 
Mozart, which offers all comforts to the meanest 
charges.’ The prepositions at and to are great 
stumbling-blocks to such concocters of English 
sentences and phrases ; the pronouns which and 
who not much less so. An hotel-keeper at Bastadt 
bestowed great pains on an announcement which 
with many others was exhibited in the entrance 
passage or hall : ‘ The underwritten has the honor 
of informing the public that he has made the 
acquisition of the hotel to the Savage, well situated 
in the middle of this city. He shall endeavor to 
do all duties which gentlemen travellers can justly 
expect; and invites them to please to convince 
themselves of it by their kind lodgings at his 
house’ — signed ‘Basil Singisem, before the tenant of 
the hotel to the Stork in this city.’ If the good 
had hit upon ‘Savage Hotel’ and ‘Stork 
Hotel’ he would have been a little more intelligible. 

The circular of an Italian host, printed in four 


languages, discourses thus to English visitors con- 
cerning the excellences of the hotel ‘Torre di 
Londra,’ Verona : ‘ The old inn of London’s Tower, 
placed among the more agreeable situation of 
Verona’s course, belonging at Sir Theodosius 
Trianoni, restor’d by the decorum most indulgent 
to good things, of life’s eases ; which are favored 
from every acts liable at inn same, with all object 
that is concerned, conveniency of stage coaches, 
proper horses, but good forages, and coach houses. 
Do offers at innkeeper the constant hope, to be 
honored from a great concourse, where politeness, 
good genius of meats, round table, coffee-house, 
hackney coach, men servant of place, swiftness of 
service, and moderation of prices, shall arrive to 
accomplish in Him all satisfaction, and at Sirs, 
who will do the favor honoring him with a very 
assur’d kindness.’ No doubt ‘Sir Theodosius* 
took some pride in this composition. 

The card of an old inn at Paris some years ago 
contained the announcement, ‘ Salines d&aths at 
every o’clock ; ’ and of another, ‘ Tlie wines shall 
leave you nothing to hope for.’ In an hotel at 
Mount Sinai, on the fly-leaf of the visitors’ book, 
English travellers are informed that ‘ Here in too 
were inscribed all whose in the rule of the year 
come from difterent parts, difl'erent cities and 
countries, pilgrims and travellers of any different 
rank and religion or profession, for advice and 
notice thereof to their posterity, and even also in 
owr own of mcmoi^'', acknowledging.’ 

On one of the slopes of Mount Etna, at a height 
of more than nine thousand feet above the sea, 
is a liouse built of lava, containing three small 
rooms and a shed for mules. Up to that point 
tourists and explorers can ascend on mules, but the 
remainder of the climb must Jbe made on foot; 
Hence the desirability of having some building in 
which mules and muleteers may sojourn for a 
time, whUc their hirers or employers are wending 
their laborious way up to the volcanic summit. 
When an English force occupied Sicily in 1811, 
the three brojihers Gemmellaro, the moat indefati- 
gable of explorers and describers of Etna, obtained 
I from the commanding officer the aid of some of 
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the soldiers (probably sappers and miners) in 
building the lava house above adverted to ; giving 
it, in compliment, the name Casa degli Inglesi or 
‘English House.' Provided with a few humble 
pieces of furniture, it is placed at the service of 
visitors, who must bring their own food and fuel 
with them, and bedding if they wish to pass a 
night there. The key is kept at a house at the 
foot of the mountain, the residence (lately if not 
even now) of a member of the Geinmellaro family ; 
it must be applied for when required, and returned 
when done with, accompanied by a signed certifi- 
cate declaring that the liberal accommodation has 
not been abused. Printed notices are hung on the 
walls of the casa in various languages ; one of 
which, in English, informs English-speaking visi- 
tors that ‘ 111 consequence of the damage suffered 
in the house called English, set on the Etna, for 
the reprehensible conduct of some persons there 
recovered,' certain regulations are laid down. Visi- 
tors, when applying for the key, must give name, 
title, and country, and must at the same time ‘ tell 
the guide’s and muleteer’s names, just to drive 
away those who have been so rough to spoil the 
movables and destroy the stables. It is not per- 
mitted to any body to put mules into rooms 
destined for the use of people, notwithstanding 
the insufficiency of stables. It is forbidden likewise 
to dirtes the walls with pencil or coal. M. Gem- 
mellaro will provide a blank book for those 
learned people curious to write their observations. 
A particular care must be taken for the movables 
settled in the house. . . . Persons neglecting to 
execute the above articles will be severely punished, 
and are obliged to pay damage and expenses.’ A 
signfficant hint winds up the announcement : ‘ It is 
likewise proper and just to reward M. GcmmcUoro 
for the expense of movables and Jbr the advantages 
travellers may get to examine the Volcan.’ 

As English travellers will go whithersoever 
there is anything to be seen, hotel-keepers look 
out for them near buried cities as well as near 
volcanic mountains. The following was copied 
by a tourist from a card for English visitors, pre- 
pared by the host of an establishment at or near 
the excavations of Pompeii : ‘ That hotel, open 
since a very few days, is renowned for the clean- 
ness of the apartments and linen ; for the exactness 
of the service ; and for the eccellence of the true 
French cookery. Being situated at proximity of 
that regeneration, it will be propitious to receive 
families whatever, •which will desire to reside 
alternately in that town, to visit the monuments 
new ‘found, and to breathe thither the salubrity 
of the air. That establishment will avoid to all 
travellers, visitors of that sepult city, and to the 
artists (willing draw the antiquities) a great dis- 
cordance, occasioned by the tardy and expensive 
contour of the iron way. People will find equally 
thither, a complete sorfiment of stranger wines, 
and of the kingdom, hot and cold baths, stables 
and coach-houses, the whole with very moderate 
price. Now, all the applications and endeavors 
of the hoste will tend always to correspond to the 
tastes and desires of their customers, which will 
acquire without doubt to him, in that town, the 
reputation whome he is ambitious.’ The landlord’s 
meaning is pretty clear, in spite of his funny 
l^glish, save in relation to ^ the tardy and expen- 
sive contour of the iim way,’ which however, 
may have a vague reference to railways. 


A refreshment house at Amsterdam sells 
‘upright English ginger-beer’ — the Dutch word 
for ‘genuine,* opregt^ having led to a muddling of 
the English. 

Shopkeepers will naturally be as desirous as 
hotel-keepers to draw the attention of possible- 
customers who are more likely to , read English 
than any other language. A firm at Marseilles, 
claiming a good repute for their preparation of the 
liqueur called Vermuth, have labels on some of 
their bottles to the following eflect : ‘ The Wer- 
mouth is a brightly bitter and perfumed with 
additional and good vegetable white wine. This is 
tonic, stimulant, febrifuge, and costive drinking ; 
mixed with water it is aperitive, refreshing, and 
also a powerful preservative of fivers ; those latter 
are very usual in warmth countries, and of course 
that liquor has just been particularly made up for 
that occasion.’ It is quite certain that M. Lapreste, 
a restaurateur at Versailles, said exactly what he 
did not mean in the following announcement ; by 
confounding the French prevenir with the English 
prevent : ‘ To Rendezvous of Museum, Arms Place, 
^), Lapreste Restorer, has the honor of preventing 
the travellers that they will be helpt at his house, 
or a head, or at choice.’ The original may usefully 
he given here, to shew how perplexed the host 
must have been in his attempted translation : ‘ An 
Rcndez-voiis du Musce, Place d’Armes, 9, Lapreste, 
Restaurant, a Thonneur de preveiiir MM. les 
voyageiira, qii’on est servi, chez lui, it la carte ou 
par tote, au clioix.’ At Rouen an announcement 
is remarkable for the odd way of expressing 
‘ London Stout ’ — namely, ‘ Stoughtonlondon.’ A 
bath-keeper at Basle informs his English visitors 
that ‘ In this new erected establishment, which the 
Ouncr recommends best to all foreigners, are to 
have ordinary and artful baths, russia and sulphury 
bagnios, pumpings, artful mineral waters, gauze 
lemonads, fournished apartmens for patients.’ A 
French advertisement relating to a house to be let, 
with immediate possession, takes this extraordinary 
form : ‘ Castle to praise, presently.’ Those who 
know the twofold meaning of the verb louer in 
French will see how this odd blunder arose. A 
dentist at Honfleur ‘ renders himself to the habita- 
tions of these wich honor him with their confidence 
and executes all wich concarns his profession with 
skill and vivacity.’ 

At Frankfort-on-the-Main, ‘ M. Reutlinger takes 
leave to recominande his well-furnishod magazin 
of all kind of travelling-luggage and sadle- 
work.’ Affixed to a pillar outside the Th^fitre 
Frangais, some years ago, was a bill or placard: 
‘Hardy Cook, living to the Louvre on the 
West Gate under the Vestibule, old emplace- 
ment of late M. Kolliker. He will serve you with 
list, and he has parlours and privates rooms, 
receives Society, and has always some Shoueroute 
and Disters of CancalL’ Inscrutable words these 
last, certainly. At Havre, local regulations for the 
convenience of visitors are printed in various 
languages; English people are informed that 
‘ One arrangement can make with the pilot for the 
walking with roars.’ ‘ Pilot ’ for ‘ guide ’ is not far 
amiss; but ‘roars’ as an English equivalent for 
‘ramparts’ (if that is meant) is odd enough ; and if 
not, the enigma is just as formidable. The much- 
used French on evidently increased the difficulty 
of the poor translator. 

A Guide to Amsterdam was published in Holland, 
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in English, some years ago ; professing to be written, 
edited, or translated by an Englishman. Its style 
may be judged from the following specimen, 
relating to the manners and customs of of 
the inhabitants on Sundays and holidays : ‘ They 
go to walk outside the town gates ; after this walk 
they hasten to free public play gardens, where 
wine, thea, &c. is sold. Neither the mobility 
remains idle at these entertainments. Every one 
invites his damsel, and joyously they enter play 
gardens ,of a little less brilliancy than the former. 
There, at the crying sound of an instrument that 
rents the ear, accompanied by the delightful 
handle-organs and the rustic triangle, their devoirs 
are paid to Terpsichore. Everywhere a similitude 
of talente ; the dancing outdoes not the music.* 

A Dutch volume containing many views in the 
•Netherlands, with descriptions in three or four 
languages, claims credit for ‘ the exactness as have 
observed in conforming our draughts to the origi- 
nals,’ which (a hope is expressed) ' cannot fail to 
join us the general applause.* Of one village we 
are told, ‘That village was renouned by the abandon 
of sanlinons that were fiched there. That village 
is situated in a ierritoiy that atlbrd abandon of 
fruits and corns.’ 

A small guide-book for English visitors to 
Milan cathedral is prefaced by the statement that, 
‘In presenting to the learned and intelligent 
publick this new and brief description of the 
cathedral of Milan, i must apprise that i do not 
mean to emulate with the w’orka already existing 
of infinite merit for the notions they contain, and 
the jierspicuity with which they are exposed.* 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

‘ Father, where do you go away all day ? * It was 
Charlie who spoke, claTubering on his fathcr*s knee. 

‘ I drive the coach, boy.* 

‘ Coach 1 An’ what is that ? * 

‘Goodsooth, bov, thou hast seen a coach ? * 

‘Ay, father — the coacli an’ four horses that 
runs to Grantham. You do not drive a thing like 
that ? * 

‘ Ay. And why not ? * 

The boy blushed scarlet. ‘ AVhy, father, you are 
Sir Vincent Fleming.’ 

‘ An* what o* that '/ * 

' Then is it not against your pride to be a coach- 
man?^ 

‘ Poor men must pocket pride, Master Charlie, 
as thou must learn some day.’ 

‘ Well, father, I like it not. Are you bo poor, 
.dear heart ? * 


‘Ay, sweet heart, am L* 

‘ W hat makes ye so poor 


‘ What makes ye so poor 1 * 

‘ lU luck, Master Charlie.* 

‘ What in, is your ill luck, father ?* 

‘ In all things.’ 

‘ Dear heart alive, I *m sorry for ye ! When I *m 
a man, father, you shall go no more a-coaching ; I 
win work for you.* 

‘Ay, ay, my brave dear lad. I coach to win 
ye bread. We’re poorer than the world thinks. 
But tell them not this. Master Charlie, or they 
will dun me.* 

‘ Then I ’il dun them/* cried the boy fiercely. ‘ I 


hate those bailiff fellows ; if they come here, 1 *11 
shoot ’em ! * 

‘ We ’ll fight ’em together, boy. See that thou 
never hast &e bailiffs at thy heels. Here is Deb, 
Ladff Deb by courtesy. Mistress, my rose, say 
good-morning to me.’ 

But Deborah was already in her father’s arms. 

‘Deb,* cries Charlie, ‘father drives a coach!’ 
Then seeing Deborah’s round eyes : ‘Now don’t 
you clack, Deb ; don’t you go an’ tell it to aU the 
world, else they will dun father.* 

‘ 0 me ! * Then Deborah’s eyes flashed. ‘ That 
they shall not— never again ! But I tell you, 
father ; I w’ill coach beside you, and try to 
drive the four brave horses ! I will not let 
you work alone!’ Deborah’s anns were round 
her father’s neck ; she showered kisses on his 
face. 

‘ Off with ye 1 ’ cried Charlie, somewhat fiercely. 

‘ You know that if any one should coach with 
father, I should — not a i)al)y like to you.’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ said Sir Vincent, laughing. ‘ Thou art 
ever ready to fight. T have spoiled ye both sadly : 

! so Master Vicar tells me. But Deb, I cannot 
I have thee to help me, little one. Get Dame 
Marjory to teach thee all the ins and outs 
of household work, and to trick thyself out 
bravely, so thou wilt be thy father’s pride, my 
rose of Endcrby ! ’ 

But Deborah laid her head on her father’s 
breast, caressing him. ‘ Father, you love Charlie 
best— rCharlic is your darling.* 

‘Who told thee so, sweet heart?* 

‘ My own heart.* 

‘ Dost love me best, father ? * asked Charlie ; 
he pushed his curly head up on to his father’s 
shoulder, and looked up witli arch eyes into his 
face. 

Sir Vincent gazed at him. Ay, the father’s rose 
lay upon liis lieurt, his ‘ Lady Deb,* his darling ; 
but that wilful rogue, that youthful inheritor of all 
his own wild freaks and follies, that young ne’er- 
do-weel, Charles Stuart Fleming, the plague of 
Endcrby, was his own soul, the idol of his dark- 
ened life. Sir Vincent pushed him rough^ away, 
and laid his hand on Deborah’s fair hair. ‘ Love 
thee better ? No ; thou graceless rogue ! * he said. 

‘ I love thee both alike. Sweet Deb, thou art my 
darling too. N ow be off with you both ; and see that 
there is no more gipsying or ruffling it while I am 
away ; for Jordan Dinnage shall have orders, if you 
disiibey, to flog ye both with* the rope’s end ; for 
nought but that, I fear me, will curb the villainy of 
either one. Good-bye, sweet heai*tB, an’ see* that 
ye stir not beyond the gates.* 

The gipsies had vaiiislied from that part of the 
country ; not a trace of them w'as left ; for they knew 
Sir Vincent Fleming well, and fled betimes. But 
Sir Vincent had not been gone three hours, when 
the restless roving Charlie was scouring round the 
park on his pony, and longing for some fresh 
I adventure and wider bounds. Deborah and littla 
I Meg Dinnage were running after him, and urging 
on the pony with many a whoop and yell, with 
tom frocks and streaming hair, 

‘ Deb,’ cried the boy at last, ptilling up, * I am 
sick o’ this. I am goin’ to ride to Clarges Wood^ 
to look for Will ; I shall cut across yonder.’ 

‘ But you must not ! * exclaimed Deborah ; ‘ you 
have promised father not to go beyond the gate.’ 

I ‘ I nave never promised that,* sa^ ChaxUe hotly ; 
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father asked me no promise, an’ I gave none. It 
is nothing o* the sort.’ 

‘Nathless it was a promise,’ mioth little 
Deborah stoutly, glancing from Chsanie to Meg 
Dinnage, and back in distress ; * for we said nought 
when father said : “ An’ see you stir not beyond the 
gates ; ” but I kissed him, an’ I said : “ 1 will not.” ’ 

‘ You did not say that, silly ! ’ 

* Nay, but to my own self I said it. Father has 
trusted us ; so Dame Marjorj’’ says.* 

‘I care not for Dame Marjory. .1 gave no 
Tomise; nor am' I afeard of a rope’s end. If 
ordan Dinnage beat me black an’ Idue, I ’ll go ! 
But I’ll not see Jordan till father comes home. 
Father loves me too well to have me flogged when 
he is by;’ ajid with a laugh, Charlie turned his 
pony’s head ; but Deborah sprang after and caught 
the rein. ‘ Charlie, Charlie, stay ! ’ she cried ; ‘ father 
has trusted you to stay ! ’ 

But Charlie was across the boundary and far 
away ; his laughter echoed back. Deborah flushed, 
the tears almost started as she gazed after him, 
but she kept them proudly back. Little Mistress 
Dinnage went up to her playmate and took her 
hand Mistress Dinnage,’ as she was called for 
her little upstart ways and proud indej)endence) 
and eyed Deborah curiously. ‘ Don’t cry,’ said slie. 

‘ Cry I ’ echoed Deborah scornfully ; ^ I ’m not 
cryin’.’ 

‘ He *fl a bad boy,’ said Mistress Dinnage gravely, 
with a nod of her head that way. 

Deborah half rebelled at that, then : ‘Charlie 
has broken his word!’ and she Hushed again. 
‘ God will never love Charlie. The evil one will 
take Charlie to the ba<l place;’ and the bright eyes 
glistened, but again the tears were stifled back. 

‘ Not if my dad beats him,’ said Mistress Dinnage 
consolingly; ‘then he will be a good boy, and God 
will love him again.’ 

Deborah shook her head. ‘Ah, Charlie will only 
be bad- the more. He laughs at Master Vicar, 
and cares for nought. But don’t tell your father, 
Meg, that Charlie’s gone away; he will not be 
good the more for that ; God will not love him 
better. Charlie must himself tell father, and that 
will make it right. So see tliat you don’t tell 
Jordan, dear, for I am afraid to see my brave one 
beat ; I bad rather have .Iordan beat me than him ; 
it makes me fear to see Charlie beat.* 

‘ An’ me too,’ said Mistress Dinnage, with iuiinite 
relief. ‘ We will not tell on (’harlie ; Charlie 'would 
call us “ Sneak.” Come aii’ play.’ 

And the two, putting aside their sorrows, cast 
<iaie\o the winds and danced away. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

A year or two have passed and there was 
joy in the bells of Enderby, and joy in the sun 
and flowers. Winter and summer, storm and 
sun, how sweetly the days fled by — the wild 
sweet days of childhood. The streams; the dark 
green woods ; the blue and cloud-swept skies ; the 
clear lagoons; the carol of birds in the gay early 
morning, from wood and field an<l holt ; the father’s 
call beneath the window’, and then the long, long 
sun-bright day ; the games ; the ‘ make-believes ; ’ 
tracking the wild Indians in the forest, hunting 
the chamois on the mountains—happy days, these ! 

Time p^sed on; Charlie was alternately sent 
to^ a public school and to a private tutor ; he 
expelled from the former, and ran away from 


the latter. Tlie tender, but proud and, stubborn 
heart was never reached ; so the dogged will and 
headstrong passions remained uncurbed and un- 
contfTolled, and Charlie Fleming too surely went 
from bad to worse. Three distracted governesses 
in succession gave up Lady Deb ; their reigns 
were short and eventful. 

Upon a certain day stood Deborali Fleming, 
watching for Charlie’s coming. For a week 
past Charlie had daily ridden over to the neigh- 
bouring university tovni to ‘ read ’ w’ith his cousin 
Kingston Fleming, who had just entered there, and 
being somewhat of the same stamp as , himself, 
imagine how much ‘reading’ was accomplished! 
The lads came and went at all hours ; sometimes 
at Enderby, sometimes away. To-day they were 
late. Deborah was weary. She wandered into 
the garden, between the high sunny walls, and 
threw herself on the warm grass amongst tho 
daisies ; she plucked a daisy idly, and grew intent 
over it, filliping away the leaves : ‘He loves me, he 
loves not me !* and so* forth. While thus musing, 
a tall fair youth, wdtli a face browned by sun and 
wind, stole behind her, his whole countenance 
brimming over with nieniuient. Deborah in- 
stinctively turned her head. All her heart’s 
blood ruslietl over her face, and her gray eyes 
flamed and dilated like a stag at bay; for one 
moment she glared at the youth, and then, before 
be could speak, was up and away. A peal of 
laughter followed her as she tied. 

‘Hi! what’s tl)c matter, King?’ cried Charlie 
Fleming, swaggering up in his riding-gear. ‘ What 
is the cause of this immoderate laughter? Deb 
has ilamcd by me like a whirlwind ; I tried to 
catch lier.* 

Still, for some moments, Kingston Fleming 
shouted with uncontrollable mirth, rolling on the 
grass. When lie could speak, he said; ‘You will 
never guess, Charlie ! Yet it is a shame to tcdl 
yon. And yet it is too rare a joke to keep ! Little 
Del) hath got a lover / ’ And with that, Kingston 
went off again. 

‘ I came up unawares,’ said he, ‘ an’ my Lady 
Deb sat on the grass, “ He loves me, be loves not 
me!” she said; not like Deb proud and haughty, 
but quite tender and subdued over it. She turned 
and saw me. Egad ! how she blushed, and what 
a glare ! Poor little Deb, she was distraught 
for shame and anger. I was a brute to laugh I’ 

‘I will roast her,’ said Charlie. ‘Deb a lover? 
Ha, ha, ha !’ 

‘No ; you shall not speak of it,' said Kingston, 
laying a heavy hand on Charlie’s shoulder. * On 
peril of your life, you shall not.’ 

Charlie laughed. ‘Under that threat I must 
succumb. Perchance Deb has a sneaking liking 
for you, old King ! ’ 

‘For me?* And Kingston had a fresh fit of 
laughter. ‘ Nay; Deb bates me like poison, and I 
think her the maddest little furv that ever stepped. 
Deb and I shall ne’er run together.’ 

But as for the maiden, she fled to her room like a 
little tempest, and lay along the floor half dead for 
shame. She could scarcely think, for when she 
thought, the blood rushed in eddying torrents to 
her head, and made her mad for anger and for 
shame ; for more than aught on earth, was Deb shv 
of the dawn of love and Kingston’s railleiy. ' AU 
day she kept her room. She watched from behind 
the curtoius Kingston and Charlie ride away ; she 
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had not kissed Charlie that day or spoken to him ; 
she heard him call out ^ Good-We, Deb.’ Then he 
would not return that night. 0 Charlie, Charlie ! 
And then she peered out, and heard Kingston’s 
laugh, and saw his fair hair blown by the wind. 
The girl leaned out and watched them through the 
gateway. ' I love him,’ she said to herself with 
mingled fire and softness ; ‘ I love Kingston. But 
he will love me never — never !* 

Kingston Laughed no more about Deborah’s 
daisy : he was generous. The next day he was 
teasing, laughing, tormenting about a hundred 
things ; and the child Deborah was chaffering and 
defying him in the wildest animal spirits. Dame 
Marjory shook her head ; there was such a flying, 
scurrying, shouting, and such peals of laughter, 
not only from those three, but from the usually 
demure Mistress Diimage who joined them, that 
the Dame could make nothing of them ; they got 
worse and worse. Kingston Fleming was a wild 
youth, not one indeed calculated to steady his 
kinsman Charlie. Yet Kingston had good, and 
even noble impulses in those days : lie was ambi- 
tious loo ; and at odd hours and by fits and starts, 
he worked hard, with the idea of fuifdliiig those 
ambitious dreams. But Charlie never worked 
at all ; his dreams, if he had any, were not .known. 
Himself caring little for any man, who cared for 
Charlie? Why, all who knew him loved him ; 
they could scarce tell why. Old Jordan Dinnage, 
who had given him many a rough hiding, idolised 
the boy; young Margaret Diunage, who had 
received many a rough ivord from him — well, 
young ^ Mistress Dinnage ’ did deign to open 
the gates to Charlie Fleming’s horse, though she 
would do so with a toss of her head and an 
assumed air of disdain. The maiden resented 
even then, though still a child in years, the full- 
blown compliments of the lad Kingston ; but 
would redden, and her dark eyes would glow, 
when the boys passed by, if slic only met the swift, 
shamed, furtive glance from two full red-brown 
eyes — the eyes of Charles Fleming. 

On sunny mornings, when the lads rode unex- 
pectedly into the courtyard of Enderby, tlicre 
would be a whir-r-r-r of pigeons, lighting on 
the gabled roof; a blaze of sunshine on the 
great wych-elms ; a murmur of bees ; a smell 
of fruit and flowers ; white-haired Sir Vincent 
standing in a stable- door ; over the garden wall, 
Deborah and Margaret flying along the garden 
walk with arms linked in the ‘ macidcst incmest 
dance,’ set to the music of boisterous laughter. 
Those were happy days. 


TAUT II.— NOON. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

‘ Hath he gone, Lady Deb ? Hath Finton gone ? ’ 
It was Dame Marjory who spoke, treading cau- 
tiously as she entered the young mistress’s presence. 

Deborah tossed her head, and gave a short laugh. 
‘ Ay ; he blustered, though. It is the third time 
he has come to dun lather. My dame, these 
are hard times ; but all may yet be well. 
Look you, I have saved so much for father ; if 
Finton could see it, how his eyes would glitter 
like a wolfs. I hate that man ; I hate all inoucy- 
hunters. I care not if it be the law or not ; it is 


dirty work ! Take you this gold, dame ; hide it 
well, lest I covet to buy a new gay scarf like 
Mistress Dinnage’s. Away with it! and let me 
see the stuff no more.’ 

Dame Marjory took the gold, but she looked 
back over her shoulder, and her old eyes gleamed : 

^ Thou to want for what Jordan’s daughter has 
for askin’ ! ’ she said. * Wliat right has Mistress 
Dinnage to flaunt in silken scarfs — and my child, 
my mistress, my lady “ rose o’ Eiidcrby ” to pine 
and pine ? My child ’ — and the old woman faced 
Deborah, and the hot fierce tears welled into her 
eyes — ‘1 was wont to dress thee better than a 
queen ; now, look at thy dress ! What right, what 
call hath Sir Vincent Fleming’s daughter to wear 
such dress as thine? A gipsy hag would scorn 
it ! An’ thy poor mother would have cursed the 
day that saw thee in this strait.’ 

‘ Hush, Marjory — hush 1 ’ 

^ I will not hush ! Tt is thy father’s an’ thy 
brother’s sin. I will not hush ! O child, child, 
my heart is liarried for thee 1 ’ And the old woman 
fell from her vehemence, and began to weep most 
bitterly. 

Deborah softened at that ; she flew to her nurse’s 
side in wonderment, and kneeled at her feet in 
tender trouble. ‘ Dame, dame ! ’ she said, ‘ it is 
not thy habit to give way to tears — and all for 
me, for we, clear dame, who am not worthy to 
have thee shed a tear ! • Hearken ! Do you think 
I care to flaunt in silks? Do you think indeed 
Sir Vincent Fleming’s daughter would wear fine 
feathers while he owed a penny ? You might 
then weep for shame. But I am too proud for that. 
Now kiss me ; and do not weep, oldest, truest 
friend. I cannot have thcc weep ! ’ Impossible 
to describe the tenderness of tone in those last 
words. Some Ihoiight Deborah Fleming cold, 
hard, haughty ; they would not have thought so 
then. * 

Left alone, the girl resumed her gay debonair 
air. She gazed at herself in one of the long 
mirrors ; she smiled and courtesied low, in 
mockery ; then drawing liersclf up, sh(f gazed 
again. Now Deborah would utter her thoughts 
aloud ; it was a way she had. Regarding herself, 
she said : * Nay ; you are not fit ; you cut a sorry 
figure in the world. She says truly. Yet what 
would you have me do ? Beg borrowed plumes ? 
Use ill-gotten gains ? AVoiild Deborah Fleming 
be the fairer for that ? The fairer, perchance, but 
not the nobler. Oh, you are a sorry bird. Deb ! 
The old bam-lien lias a richer dress than fou* 
Then again, jerking her head upward once, twice, 
thrice : ‘No wonder Kingston Flemiim does not 
love you. “ Master Kingston J^’leming ! she added 
— and her lip curled with superb scorn — loves 
fine dresses and silk shoes. He loves to sec 
“ beauty go beautifull 3 \” I am not a “ Mistress 
May” or “Mistress Blancheflower.” ’ With that, 
Deborah shot off all her satire ; and laughing, 
tripped from the room. ' 

In a few moments more she was running with, 
the fleet foot of her childhood across meadow and 
holt, gay as a skylark. Presently she stopped, for 
ill her course, with her back to a tree, stooa a tall 
gipsy woman, with a red and yellow scarf upon 
her head. ‘What do you here?’ asked Deborah 
haughtily. The* old scene in the camp came back ; 
the fugitive retreat at night ; she and Charlie and 
the old beldam huddled in a covered cart together ; 
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and outside, the tramp, tramp of horses and of 
men, and the mysteiious jingle of pots and kettles, 
and the angry blows received from the old beldam 
for the noise she and Charlie made. The gipy 
too recognised Deborah : this was not the child, 
though, who eyed her through the gate, but a | 
proud imperious lady. In spite of the plain rough 
dress, the woman, with the nice discernment of a 
peasant and a gipsy, knew the lady, and the Lady 
I of Enderby to boot. With unabashed impudence 
the gipsy stepped forward : * I was waitin’ to see 
ye, pretty lady.’ 

‘And what do you want with me?’ asked 
Deborah. ‘This place is not for such as you. 
Honest poor folk may seek me here, and welcome ; 
not gipsy vagabonds and thieves. If you have a 
petition, refer it to the back door and the cook, 
not to Mistress Fleming.’ 

The woman turned aside her head ; for the 
moment her dark face was distorted by impotent 
rage and passion ; but when again turned on 
Deborah, it was calm. She darted forward and 
clasped her hands, for Deborah was passing on. 

‘ 1 am no thief,’ said the woman, with shortened 
breath. ‘ I am an honest woman, lady, an’ h on ester 
than mai^ folk that live in great houscn, like 
yonder. Pretty lady, don’t be so hard on the poor 
gipsy. I’ve had troubles I tcdl ye, to wnich 
yours are nought — an* I don’t ask ycr pity.’ 

‘ Then what do you ask ?’ asked Deborah, turning 
full upon her. 

* Yer hand— to let me see yer hand.’ 

‘For the sake of gold ! 1 have no gold to give 
you.’ 

‘Nay, for no gold,’ said the woman eagerly; 
‘but to read yer fate. A silver piece will do 
it There ! I will tell yc yer fortune for that’ 

‘And to what end? Have you an interest in 
me? in one whom you would have gladly lured 
away* to a life of sin and misery ? or as a hostage 
I for my father’s gold ? You have done me grievous 
! wrong. You take too much heed by half to the 
interests of the Flemings, woman ; it is for no good.’ 
i ‘YeV said the gipsy, in a strange low tone, ‘I 
take interest in ye, but more in yours. Lady, let 
me see yer hand. I tell ye I have interest in 
yer fate, and in the fate o’ one yer soul loves. 
Gome ! * 

‘ You shall not w’hecdlc me into it,' said Deborah. 

^ If I consent to let yon, it wdll be of mine own 
free-will and after thought, not from words of 
yours. Some tell me it is vain ; some say that 
forthne-telling sells you to the evil one — that it is 
grievous sin to seek your fate by signs and stars. 

I am not of these oj)inions.’ The girl seemed 
talking to herself ; the gipsy watched her keenly. 

‘ Yes,’ said Deborah, looking up and full at her, 

‘ you shall tell my fortune. But can you trust me 
for the money ? * 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘ Because ye dan’t tell a lie.’ 

‘ That is well I believe in witchcraft ; this is 
why I hear yon. Had you not come here, I would 
sooner or later have sought you, because time is 
slow, is slow, woman, and I want to know my 
fate I I will not say God forgive me : it soems 
almost mockery to ask forgiveness on what my 
heart knows to be wrong.’ 

' ‘ Wrong, lady V 


‘Yes, wrong!’ cried the maid, striking her foot | 


on the ground. With that she held out her hand, 
a pink palm and tender lines, for the witch- 
woman’s mystic reading. They both stood silent 
—the gipsy gazing downwards ; Deborah gazing 
on the weird countenance before her, while the 
rich blood spread and deepened on her own with 
timidity and with shame. ‘Whafdo you see?’ 
asked Deborah at length, with curling lip. ‘1 
scarce believe you ; it seems too vain I ’ 

Then answered the gipsy woman, in low strange 
tones : ‘You will be a great lady yet — ay, greater 
than Mistress Fleming. Ye will not go far to find 
yer greatness, either— it will meet ye at yer own 
gates ; love and greatness will come hand in hand.’ 

Deborah’s eyes sparkled. Then she said : 
‘Woman, that cannot be !’ Then with the blood 
mounting to her brow like flame : ‘ What did you 
say — of one whom iny soul loves ? Who is he ? * 

‘ A fair tall youth. I know his title ,* but the 
title, look ye, will never be yours.’ 

‘ Then I care for nought I ’ said Deborah Fleming, 
and she flung away the gipsy’s hand. ‘ Your craft 
is wanting. It is a vain, lying, deceitful craft ! 
Look ye, Deborah Fleming will never be your 
great man’s wife! You lie! 1 love power and 
riches ; but I scorn them as you would foretell 
them to me. Gipsy, I have had enough of your 
fortunes and of you ! ’ 

She w'as gone — that proud young Mistress 
Fleming, whose will had never been crossed or 
curbed ; tall beautiful young ash, that would yield 
neither to breeze nor tempest, but held its head so 
high. 

The gipsy gazed after her ; fierce passions made 
the woman’s breast pant, ‘ 1 hate her ! ’ she 
gasped between her clenched teeth — ‘I hate her! 
I liate all thy black race, my lass. But ye shall 
lick the dust, proud Mistress— I see it on yer 
palm. Ye shall have the pale-faced sweetheart, 
but it shall be across ruin and disgrace ; an’ by 
settin’ yer foot on the two dead bodies o’ them ye 
love like yer own soul, ye shall climb to yer 
lad. Take him ! I wish ye joy o* him then ! I 
care not, so long as I ha’ vengeance, vengeance, 
vengeance ! ’ and the wild woman’s eyes glared 
with a fire like madness. She turned towards 
Enderby, and shook her clenched fist that way. ‘I 
will have vengeance then, for all the dark hours 
thou hast caused me, pretty daughter o* mine ! 
I will see thy boy dabbled in his blood ; an* may 
thy dead eyes be opened to see it t.oo. Heaven^s 
malison light on thee 1 ’ 


THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE AND 
ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 

Whenevkr England is engaged in a naval war or 
any -war including maritime operations on an 
extensive scale, a difficult problem has to be solved 
—how to man the ships? In the army, every 
regiment has n sort of corporate existence ; it never 
dies — the exceptions, the actual disbandment of a 
regiment, being very rare indeed. The number 
of men varies according to the peace-footing or 
the war-footing at which the regiment may stond 
at any particular date ; but at all times many 
hundreds of trained men belong to it. Not so 
in regard to a ship of war. When not wanted 
for warlike, cruising, or other service, it is ‘ out 
of commission ; ’ the officers and men are 
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paid off; and the ship, moored at Portsmouth 
or some other naval station, is stripped of most 
of its paraphernalia, ammunition, and stores, and 
‘laid up in ordinary,^ with a few dockyard 
or harbour men to take care of it. When 
wanted again for active service, it has to be ‘ put 
in commission’ again ; commissioned officers and 
crew have alike to be engaged anew, just as 
though the ship were fresh from the builder’s 
hands. Officers are always plentiful enough, the 
number on half-pay in peace-time being very large 
— ^nearly the whole of them desirous of engaging 
in active service on full pay. With the sailors, 
the A.B. (able-bodied) and common seamen, the 
case is different ; competition for their services 
being kept up by the owners of large commercial 
vessels. 

The difficulty of suddenly obtaining a large 
additional number of seamen was seriously felt 
at the commencement of the Crimean war; but 
the Admiralty solved the perplexity by orga- 
nising a Royal Naval Rentroe, and obtained the 
sanction of parliament for the necessary outlay. 
The Reserve was to comprise men who, provided 
they attend drill a certain number of days in each 
year, may follow any avocation they please at 
other times ; it being a well-understood matter of 
agreement that they shall be ready for active ser- 
vice on the breaking out of war. Of course ship- 
owners did not at first relish this scheme, seeing 
that it established a new kind of competition 
against them for hands ; but in practice no par- 
ticular inconvenience has resulted. The men are 
permitted to take their drill whenever it best suits 
them ; twenty-eight clays per year all at one time, 
or in periods of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
days. Certain (pialificatioiis arc insisted on before 
enrolment, including a medical examination in 
regard to liealth. The ‘retainer’ which the seaman 
receives, and the prospect of pension, operate as in- 
ducements to steadiness and against desertion ; and 
it is known that this is exercising a beneficial effect 
on the mercantile marine, seeing that ship-owners 
now give a preference to Royal Naval Reserv(^ men 
whenever they can get them. Mixing with the 
regular mcn-of-war’s men during the one month’s 
drill is also found to be beneficial ; and some of 
the Reserve go through all their exercises with as 
much steadiness as a regular (irew. The Admiralty 
are empowered by parliament to engage thirty 
thousand men in this way; the Reserve now com- 
]»rises twenty thousand ; and it is believed that 
there would be no great difficulty in making up 
the full complement. 

In a recently published Report by the Admiral 
Superintendent of the body, the following remarks 
occur: ‘After all the expense the country has 
been put to, and will have to bear prospectively, 
for the organisation and maintenance of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, will the men be forthcoming when 
wanted ] This con only be tested in the day of 
trial, when the Queen’s Proclamation will call the 
Reserve out for active service ; but I hold that we 
have as reliable guarantees that the men will 
present themselves, as under any system that could 
be devised on the basis of voluntary service. The 
men have entered on an engagement to serve, they 
have received drill-pay and retainers under this 
engagement, and without being branded by public 
opinion, could not shrink from the fulfilment of 
their duty. It would be doing an injustice to 


the Hite of the merchant service to suppose that 
they are entirely devoid of patriotism, and would 
not desire to serve in defence of their countiy. 
Their prejudices against service in the royal navy 
have been in a great measure removed ; and they 
would feel themselves competent from previous 
training to work the guns and handle a rifle and 
cutlass.’ 

Very little has yet been done to take the Reserve 
on a cruise for rehearsal or practice. A merchant 
seaman, to fit him for the Reserve, requires chiefly 
to be made familiar with the great-gun exercise, to 
I handle the sword and rifle, to be steady and silent 
under instruction, and to obey implicitly the orders 
he receives. This training he will receive on board 
I the drill-ships especially set apart for the purpose, 
or at batteries representing the section of a ship, 
quite as well as in a man-of-war. The Reserve of 
the first class (for the force is divided into classes) ! 
have already been seamen in the merchant service, 
and do not require instruction in seamanship. 

The drill-ships and the practice-batteries are 
distributed pretty well around the coasts of the 
United Kingdom at about forty different stations — 
eight in Scotland, seven in Ireland, and the rest in 
England and AVales. There are nearly always 
some men on drill at every ship and battery; but 
it is noteworthy that in the fishing season in 
certain parts of Scotland and in the Isles the drill 
is pretty nearly in abeyance — herrings being more 
important just then than big guns and cutlasses. 
The first-class men are far more numerous than 
the second, shewing that the main body are 
already fairly good seamen before they enter the 
Reserve. As to numbers in different places, the 
drill-ships near busy ports are naturally more fre- 
quented tlian those off a thinly j)opiuated coast. 
The Predilent in the Thames, the ?ja(jle at Liver- 
pool, tlie Unicom at Dundee, the Netley at Inver- 
ness, th(i Castor at North Shields, the JDa'dabis at 
Bristol, are among the drill-ships which receive the 
greatest number of enrolled men for drill during 
the ytiar. Liverpool takes the lead in the number 
of outsiders (seven-eighths of whom, however, are 
already merchant seamen) wlio apply for enrol- 
ment. Half the whole number in the force are 
under thirty years of age, young men with plenty 
of health and strength in them. Rather less than 
half are at home or in the coasting-trade ; rather I 
more than half voyaging in forei^ seas, mostly, 
however, on short voyages that will end within a 
month. More of these voyages are to the Baltic 
and the North Sea than to any other waters; the 
next in numbers are those to the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. 

The officers wdio command or control the body 
comprise lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, engineers, 
assistant-engineers, and midsliipmen. The lieu- 
tenants must have served as sub-lientcnants one 
year or upwards ; most of them have been duly 
qualified masters of merchant-sbips. Midshipmen 
are promoted to the rank of iib-lieutenant on * 
the fulfilment of prescribed conditions as to effi- 
ciency, &c. 

The men of the first-class now receive a ^ont of 
a suit of clothing on enrolment and re-enrolment — 
an arrangement which they much relish, as an 
improvement on the plan at first adopted, when 
each man was left to dress pretty much at random, 
provided he looked something like a sailor. Nearly 
all the AB.8 in the mercantile marine have joined 
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or offered to join the body ; thus affording proof 
that it is popular. The sccoud-class Reserve are 
mostly lisnermen, who are unacquainted with 
square-rigged vessels, and arc unaccustomed to 
long absence from their homes ; but they are fitted 
for coast-defence service. In Scotland and espe- 
cially in the Shetlands, the second-class serves ns 
a stepping-stone to the first. Their pay is less 
than that of the first-class, and they have no claim 
for pension ; therefore they have an inducement to 
try for promotion. The authorities have had under 
consideration the question whether to establish a 
third-class, to consist of hoys belonging to the 
mercantile training-ships ; but no decision appears 
at present to have been arrived at. 

In a discussion wliich took place at the Royal 
United Service Institution some time back, it was 
generally admitted that our band of hardy fisher- 
men might be made to form an excellent Naval 
Reserve irrespective of regular seamen of the mer- 
cantile marine. ‘ There are,* it was urged, ‘ one 
hundred and fifty thousand men and fifteen thou- 
sand boys employed in the fisheries of the United 
Kingdom ; besides the large number in the Cana- 
dian Dominion and Newfoundland. It would not 
be difficult to raise from among our large popula- 
tion of hona fide fishermen a Reserve cfiiiat to tlie 
full standard originally recommended. The drill 
could be taught in the most efficient manner and 
with the least expense to the government by 
sending a gunboat to visit the fishing-boats at the 
slack season. The local knowledge possesse<l by 
the fishermen would be of immense value in coast- 
defence ; and there is an advantage in their having 
fixed places of residence and never sailing under 
a foreign flag ; added to which ia the value of their 
physical strength, Jiardy and domesticated habits, 
and good character.’ 

And now a few words for the Hoyal Naval Artil- 
lery Volunteers, another body intended for defen- 
sive purposes in the event of war. There is a 
corps known as the Coast Guard, to fulfil service 
on the coast in case of invasion ; and under the 
same kivd of control are the Itoyal Naval Coast 
Volunteers, These two bodies together comprise 
nearly twenty thousand men, all good seamen, and 
receiving liberal pay. Rut there is something 
more peculiar about the Royal Naval Artillery Vol- 
unteers likely to interest general readers. They arc 
virtually an offshoot or supplement of the Volun- 
teer Rifles, intended solely for defence against 
invaders. Who the invader is to be w’c do not 
knoTi^ ; haply and happily we may never know ; 
but a thought on the subject now and then is 
reasonable enough. Our coast-line is very exten- 
sive, and needs watching at a considerable number 
of unprotected spots. Besides regular troops. 
Volunteer infantry, and cruising war-ships, it has 
long been felt that a naval artillery corps would be 
a useful addition for serving in gunboats and mortar 
rafts, and operating in the new art of torpedo- 
defensive warfaT;^'. A small Marine Volunteer 
Corps was raised at Hastings about 1863 ; others 
were afterw^ards raised in London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol ; and at length, in 1873, parliament passed 
an Act sanctioning the formation of a body to be 
known as the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, So 
far from being men who are paid for their services, 
these Volunteers have to provide their own uni- 
for^n and to pay a small subscription to a corps 
fund ; they really enter into the matter con amore, 


giving time, exertion, and some money for a pur- 
pose which may eventually be valuable to our 
common country. The government provide ships^ 
great guns, rifles, pistols, cutlasses, and other gear 
for practice. Whether artisans, yachtsmen, or 
rowing-men would join the corps in any consider- 
able number, could only be known, by awaiting 
the result ; but it turns out that clerks — ^mostly in 
commercial firms — come forward more readily than 
any other class. They like tlie bodily exercise and 
the open air after many hours of desk-plodding. 

Tlie idea is to render these Volunteers handy in 
the defence of rivers and estuaries, by the manage- 
ment of floating-batteries, armed rafts, and tor- 
pedoes. In practising with big guns at such 
places as London, Liverpool, and &istol, there, are 
of coarse neither real shot nor blank cartridges 
actually propelled from the weapon ; a flash and a 
slight report are all ; to run out, point, fire, and 
re-adjust are the exercises pmetised ; and this is no 
small work with a sixty-pounder gun. After this 
hig-gun drill, the Volnikeers go through their rifle, 
cutlass, and pistol drill ; and the young men are 
all the better for two or three hours of muscular 
exercise and ocular training. They wear a useful 
blue-and-wliite imilbriu while thus engaged. The 
Rainbow gunboat in the Thames off Somerset 
House, the President in the West India Docks, and 
two similar vessels at Liverpool and Bristol, are 
set apart by the Admiralty us drill-ships for the 
purpose. The total strength is somewhat under 
seven hundred men, with a naval instructor, petty- 
officer instructors, lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, 
shipkeepers, armourers, &c. 

Even if never really wanted for river and estuary 
defence, these energetic young men will have no 
reason, bodily or mental, to regret the step they 
have taken — the devotion of a couple of hours 
occasionally after oflice or warehouse time to a 
right good exercise of muscle, nerve, brain, eye- 
sight, attention, and intelligence. It is a national 
comfort to know that rifle and artillery volunteer- 
ing are alike free from many of the evils of young 
men’s recreations ; they do not tempt to drinking, 
to betting, nor to dissolute companionshi]). All 
honour to those who promoted, and to those who 
carry out the movement. 

TIM HARGATON’S COURTSHIP. 

He was mother’s factotum, big Tim Hargaton. I 
do not know how she could have managed the 
farm without his clear head and sound judgment 
to guide her. He had the name of being the 
closest hand at a bargain and the best judge of a 
‘ baste ’ in Innisliowen ; and I think he deserved 
it ; for mother very rarely lost upon her specula- 
tions in cattle, and our animals were famed for 
their beauty. Tim was not wholly an Innishowen 
man. By his mother’s side he claimed descent 
from the Scottish settlers of the opposite coast, 
and much of his cautiousness and shrewdness could 
be traced to this infusion of kindly Scottish 
blood. We children had rather an awe of Tim. 
He ruled the outer world of our homestead with 
a rod of iron. Woe betide the delinquent who 
ventured into the fijarden before the ^ house ’ had 
been supplied with fruit for preserving! Woe be 
to us if with profane hands we assaulted liis 
beloved grapes or ravaged his trim flower-beds! 

1 daresay it was very good for us that some one 
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was set in authority over the garden and farm- ! 
yard, for we were allowed quite enough freedom 
indoors, fatherless tomboys that we were. But 
years passed by ; one by one we grew to woman- 
hood. I, the eldest, left home first— to return first ; 
more alone for having teen so happy, too happy 
for a little while. When I returned, a widow, tlie 
younger birds had flown from the nest Mother 
had no one left but me, and she was growing old ; 
so I cast ill my own and my boy’s lot with her, 
and soon became thoroughly acquainted with Tim 
Hargaton. To him I was ‘ the young mistress ’ or 
' Miss Ellen and I own I felt often at a disadvan- 
tage with him. His quiet knowledge of subjects 
I was utterly ignorant of, his cool rejection of 
my farming theories, his almost certain success 
ill all his ventures, overawed me ; and after a 
struggle or two I gave in. 

1 think Tim must have been about forty at this 
time; but he looked many years younger, being 
fair and tall and well made, and — a bachelor, 
lie had a merry twinkle tn his gray eyes which 
almost contradicted the firm-set mouth with its 
long upper lip and square massive chin ; from his 
half-ScotcIi mother he derived a close calculating 
disposition, hard to convince, slow to receive new 
impressions, strong to retain them when once 
received. From his father roving Pat Hargaton 
from Donegal, lie drew an Irishman’s ready wit 
and nimble tongue, and under all an Irish- 
man’s fickle heart, but not his warm alfections, 
which go so far towards amending the latter fault. 

Another unusual thing amongst men of his class, 
he was well to do, and having successfully specu- 
lated in cattle on his own account, he had money 
in the bank and a snug cottage. Yet year after 
year, Shrove-tide after Shrove-tidci— tlie marrying 
season all over Roman Catholic Ireland — found 
Tim rejoicing in single-blesseducss ; nor could 
he have had a comfortable home, for his old 
mother was a confirmed invalid ; and as Tim 
was reported to be ‘a trifle near,* he only 
afforded her the services of a little girl scarcely 
in her teens. More than once mother spoke 
to him about matrimony, and as often Tim met 
her with the unanswerable argument : ‘ Is it as 
easy to peck for two as for one, ma’am?’ So she 
ceased bothering him about it. 

Now it befell that one bright frosty November 
day I had desxDatched Tim to the county town on 
very important business ; and the better to assure 
myself of the favourable issue of it, I walked to 
meet him on his return. As the time of his 
return was overdue, I began to feel rather uneasy, 
and quickened my steps along the wundiug sea- 
side road ; but a turn in it soon revealed the 
reason of Tim’s delay. He was walking beside 
a very pretty country lass ; and another, not so 
young or nearly so pretty, lagged a little behind.’ 

‘ 0 ho. Master Tim 1 ’ I thought ; ‘ are we to hear 
news of you this Shrove-tide ?’ 

As I came forward, the girls fell back, Tfm 
hastening on to meet me. He looked shy and 
sheepish enough as he advanced ; and the pretty 
lass, whom I at once recognised as Mary Dogherty, 
the acknowledged belle of the barony, hung her 
shapely head in blushing confusion as she passed 
me ny. 

Tim was all business and stolidity once the girls 
were out of sight. He had lodged money for me 
in the county hank ; settled my own and mother’s 


accounts with butcher, baker, and grocer ; trans- 
acted all our various busiuesses with care and cor- 
rectness ; and having given up his accounts into my 
hands, he hurried on, whilst I continued my walk. 
Twilight was falling when I returned home ; but 
although more than an hour had elapsed since 
Tim had preceded me on the road, he was just 
entering the gate as I turned from the sea-road 
for the same purpose. I made mother smile that 
cveuing when I told her of my encounter. 

‘Buy she said, ‘poor little Mary has no fortune. 
Tim will look for one wdtli any girl he marnes.’ 

A few days afterwards Tim took mo into his 
confidence. We were making our winter arrange- 
ments in the green-house, putting away summer 
plants whose flowering days were done, and filling 
up gaps in our shelves with bright chrysanthe- 
mums and other winter-blooming plants. An 
hour sufficed to weary mother at this work, so 
Tim and I w^re left alone amongst the flowers. 
For some time he worked away in silence, but I 
could easily see he was longing to speak, and so I 
determined to give him an opjjortunity ; but he 
forestalled me. 

‘’Twas a fine day the day I was in Derry, Mrs 
Grace,’ he said, as lie jiassed me carrying a huge 
coroiieUa from one end of the greenhouse to the 
other, 

‘ It was indeed, Tim. Had you many people on 
hoard the steamer ? ’ I rejilied. 

‘No, ma’am; not to say very many. Them 
1 officcr-geutlcmen from the Fort.’ 

‘Had you any of the jieople from about here V 
I asked. 

‘Hugh Dogherty and his sister, and Susie 
Connor, ma’am.’ 

‘Ah, you walked home with the girls. What 
became of Hugh ? ’ 

‘Troth, ma’am, he just got overtaken with a 
droj) of drink, and I thought ’twas but friendly to 
sec the girls home.’ 

‘ I am sorry to hear Hugh was so bad as that, 
Tim.’ 

‘ W ell, sorra much was on him, Miss Ellen, but 
he was loath to quit Mrs Galagher’s wh(#i we got 
off the boat, so we just left him there.— Hem! 
Miss Ellen, I ’v a thought to change my life.' 

‘ I am very glad to hear it, Tim.’ 

‘Yes, miss' (Tim always forgot my matronly 
title in confidential talk) — ‘ yes, miss. ’Tis lonely 
work growing old with nobody to take care of 
you.’ 

‘ That is a selfish way of looking at things, Tim,’ 
I replied. * 

‘ Begorra, miss, what else would a man marry 
for but to have himself took care of ? ’ 

‘ I suppose liking the girl he married would be 
a kind of reason too,’ I responded. 

‘O ay. I’d still like to have the one I’d 
fancy, if she was handy.’ 

‘ And who arc you thinking of ?’ I asked, as Tim 
bent ovvT a box of geranium cuttings. ‘ I hopp 
she is nice and good, and will* be kind to your 
poor mother, and a good manager?’ 

‘Faith, I wouldn’t take one that wasn’t that, 
Miss Ellen,* he replied, without raising his he]^. 
‘ But it ’s hard to tell how these young ones ’ll turn 
out.’ 

‘ She is young then ? ’ 

‘Young enough, and settleu? enough,’ he re- 
sponded. ‘ There ’s two I ’m thinkin’ of’ 
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* Two ! * I exclaimed. ‘Why, that is not right of 
you, Tim. You are surely old enough to know the 
kind of wife would suit yon best ; and it is unfair 
to the girls. They are relatives, if I guess right. 
Those two young women you were walking with 
on Saturday ? ’ 

‘Just so,’ replied Tim, utterly unabashed: ‘Mary 
Dogberty an’ Susie Connor. Mary’s the purtiest/ 
he added in a half soliloquy. 

‘ I have always heard she was as good as she 
looked,’ I said. ‘She has been such a dutiful 
daughter and good sister to those wild boys, she 
cannot fail to make a good wife.’ 

‘Maybe,’ quoth Tim. ‘But the Dogherties is 
down in the world these times.’ 

‘ I know they are not very rich ; but they are 
comfortable.’ ' 

‘ They aren’t begging, miss, axing your pardon ; 
but musha! it’s little softness there’s about the 
house.’ 

‘Well, suppose she has known what it is to 
want, she will know better how to take care of 
identy, when she gets it.’ 

‘ Troth, I don’t know. Maybe when she ’d get 
her two hands full she’d be throwin* away, for 
them that ’s reared in poverty seldom knows how 
to guide plenty when it comes.* 

‘ Well, I have always heard Mary extolled for 
being the prettiest and the best girl in Innisho’wcn ; 
and I am sure you may think yourself a happy 
man if you can get her for your wife,’ I said rather 
sharply. 

‘Sorra word a lie in that, Miss Ellen,’ replied 
Tim, as he placed tlie last young geranium in its 
pot. ‘She’s a good girl, and as purty a one as 
you’d see in a summer’s day; but I’m thinkin’ 
I '11 step up an’ see them all before I spake to her.’ 

‘ Why, ’Hm, have things gone so far as*that ? ’ 

‘Weil, I may say I have her courted up to the 
axin, miss.’ 

‘ And the other, Tim ? * I asked, intensely 
amused. 

‘ Troth, I don’t know, but I have her on hands 
too,’ 

‘Now, is that fair to either?’ I asked rather 
indignantly. 

‘Begorra, T don’t know. A man has to look 
before him sharp.’ 

‘ And who is the other ? Mary’s cousin ? ’ 

‘Yes, miss — ^loiig Tom Connor’s daughter, from 
Shruve. She’s up ivith Mary since Holly-eve. 
Hudie ’s lookin’ after her,’ 

‘ She ’s no beauty, Tim.’ 

‘No*; miss ; but she ’s settled. They do say she’s 
a trifle coarse in the temper ; but she has the finest 
two-year-old heifer ever I set my eyes on. A pure 
beauty, Mias Ellen.’ 

‘ And what good would the cow be to you, Tim, 
if you had a sour cross-grained wife at home ?’ 

‘Maybe she wouldn’t be sour or cross when 
she ’d have a good house over lier head an’ plenty. 
She ’s gettin old, I^iiss Ellen, and she sees the 
young ones comim on, an* her left. There ’d be a 
quare change in her if she ha<ji her own way.’ 

‘You seem to think n{(^g»of the cow than the 
girl, Tim ! ’ I retorted.^ 

‘Troth, it’s the ^'^aval 
I *m Bayin’, what advise me ? ’ 

‘Matry tlie git'havc to Tim j nerei mind 
the cow. A yoiA.j^ » /ipered girl like Mary, 
who' has been bo go»''^^et,f/-iier sickly father and 


mother, so gentle and loving to those wild biothen, 
Cannot fail to make a good wife. You will never 
be sorry, if you marry the girl you like best.’ 

‘ True for you, ma’am — ^true for you. She is a 
good girl, an’ I *m nigh-hand sure I like her beyant 
any woman in the world; hut Miss Ellen, I’d 
wish she had the cow ! ’ 

Next day I left home, nor did I return until the 
daffodils were glittering in the springing meadows 
around our home, and the rooks cawing over their 
fledglings in the woods behind our garaen. Tim 
was married. 1 had heard that from mother early 
in the year ; but upon which fair maid his choice 
had fallen, I was still uncertain. It was late at 
night when I returned from my travels, and 
mother had far too much to talk of to tell me 
the termination of Tim’s courtship. 

In the morning, I took my way into the garden, 
the fann-yard, the fields lying close by ; but Tim 
w'fts not to be seen ; nor did I encounter him until 
late in the afternoon, when 1 discovered him busily 
trenching up some cafly cabbages in the back- 
garden. He seemed rather shy of me ; but I put 
out my hand and greeted l\im kindly. 

‘You’re welcome home, Mrs Grace, ma’am,’ he 
said, striking his spade into the freah-tumed earth, 
and shaking the hand I gave him with more than 
ordinary warmth. ‘ We were thinking very long 
to have got you back.* 

‘ Thank you, Tim. So I have to wish you joy.’ 

Tim looked sheepish, but speedily recovered 
himself. ‘Yes, ma’am, if joy it he.’ 

‘ Oh, there can be no doubt on that score, Tim. 
I hope Mary is well ? ’ 

‘ Mary ? Is it Mary Dogberty ? Why, she ’s 
spoke of with Lanty Maguire that owns the ferry.’ 

‘Why, I thought you were going to marry 
Mary, Tim ? * 

‘ Well, no. Miss Ellen, I did not. I b’lieve her 
an’ Lanty was cried Sunday was eight days.’ 

‘ And what made you change your mind, Tim ?’ 

‘ Well, I just took Susie ; for you see, Miss Ellen, 
T judged a cow would make the differ betwixt 
any two women in the world.’ 

So after all, the cow carried the day ! 

GLEBES. 

BY ONE OP THEM. 

Anybody who can write may be a clerk : that is 
the general notion, which is far from correct. 
Among other accomplishments, an accurate and 
thorough knowledge of book-keeping is required, 
and so is a knowledge of the style employed in 
official and business letters. In numerous cases, 
parents in selecting avocations for their sons are 
induced, from perhaps laudable, but somewhat 
false notions of ‘ gentility,’ to make thorn clerks, 
frequently with little regard to their aptitude 
for such an occupation. They seem to forget 
or to ignore the fact that there are other de- 
partments of the commercial world where there 
is room enough and to spare for more candidates, 
and many branches of skilled labour where ready 
and well remunerated occupation could be found. 
The consequence is that among those now in the 
service there are many who have mistaken their 
avocations, numbers who 'would probably have 
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succeeded well ia some other sphere, not a few 
others more fit to wield a sledge-hammer or 
handle a wheel-barrow, than to write a letter, 
keep a ledger, or prepare a balance-sheet. 

Of course, as is generally known, there are 
grades in this as in other professions. As might 
be expected, there are not only skilled and half- 
skilled labourers, but an admixture of drones. 
The variety of employment and responsibility 
of clerks is almost endless ; there is no common 
level to which they are subject. Their position 
is peculiarly one of trust. In niany cases the 
clerk has to control the expenditure of his em- 
ployer’s money, which necessitates the possession 
of certain habits and characteristics. It is not 
only important that he should possess the requisite 
competency for the performance of the duties 
intrusted to him, but nia employers should know 
of what his peculiar individuality consists ; for 
clerks arc to a large extent intrusted with the 
important task of working out the general prin- 
ciples on which the business of their employers 
is transacted. The man who is naturally unsyste- 
matic can hardly be expected to work by system 
in his business ; he who in personal and domestic 
matters is extravagant, will not be very likely 
to introduce habits of economy into his business 
transactions. Genteel appearance, good hand- 
writing, the ability to add up dexterously the 
columns of a ledger, are not the only qualifica- 
tions needful in a really ctricicnt clerk. 

The object of account-keeping should be the 
production of a picture which in every detail, 
as well as in one general view, should at all 
times shew what and how work has been done, 
and with what result it has been performed. 
Unfortunately it is sometimes the case that 
clerks, especially youthful ones, do not seem to 
possess an adequate idea of the great object in 
view, and which they arc intended to assist in 
carrying out. In the matter of correspondence too 
the ability of clerks is put to the test, and their 
natural temperament often exhibited. The art of 
correct letter- writing is not to be gained by the 
perusal of ‘ a Complete Letter-writer ’ Iiowever 
complete, but can only be acquired by study and 
practice, combined with some natural aptitude. 
Business-like and civilly worded letters are an 
earnest of business-like transactions, and may be 
taken as an index to the ruling principles which 
guide the actions of the principals. In this way, 
clerks ore intrusted by their employers wdth an 
important responsibility, in which there is need 
of the exercise of tact, judgment, and sound 
principles. 

In no small measure docs the treatment of em- 
ployers mould the general disposition of clerks; 
and no more powerful incentive can be given to 
the latter than that of knowing that they are in 
full possession of their employer’s confidence. But 
before extending this confidence, and appealing to 
the higher motives of his clerks, it is all-important 
that the employer shall have selected men fitted 
for the places they are to occupy. If an air of 
suspicion prevails, occasional deceit on the part of 
the suspected can scarcely be wondered at. It 
is no less requisite that clerks should put con- 
fidence in each other, but unfortunately the 
existence of petty jealousies often stands in the 
way. And this is one of the peculiar character- 


istics of clerks. There often exists a feeling that 
one encroaches on the domains of another, and 
not without cause ; for there are those who 'run 
cunning,’ if such an expression is admissible, 
and those who obtain favour and promotion 
I by mere^ arrogance and effrontery. Then there 
are the excessively plausible men, whose working 
capital is well nigh restricted to the glibneae 
of their tongue. Moral and mental exceOence 
are as a consequence sometimes overridden, 
though as a rule but temporarily, for sooner or 
later the higher and more stuwart qualities 
of the quiet-spoken but thorough-going man 
must prevail. It must not be forgotten that 
employers need to have a good knowledge of 
human nature, to be proficient in the art of judg- 
ing character, and to possess considerable tact ; for 
unfortunately it sometimes happens that the more 
confidence placed in a man the less is he worthy 
of it. 

There have been discussions innumerable as 
to the hours of manual labour ; and important 
changes, some the result of legislation, have taken 
place. The overtaxing of mental power is, how- 
ever, of graver import tlnm the overtaxing of 
physical strength. In a large number of instances, 
clerks are in an easy position in this respect, 
those especially in certain government depart- 
ments, banks, and some commercial houses. There 
are too many cases, however, in which clerks are 
grievously overworked. The case of many branches 
of the railway service may be cited where clerks 
are almost incessantly employed twelve or four- 
teen hours a day. Long hours are prevalent too 
in connection with many commercial houses, in 
which monotonous and unceasing labour during 
unreasonable hours, is a great tax on the nervous 
energies, and can only result in permanently weak- 
ening the system of those engaged in it. 

The number of hours occupied is not, however, 
always a criterion to the amount of work per- 
formed. Could such a standard Ijave been taken 
as a measure of tasks accomplished, the labour 
question would not have been one so difficult to 
deal with as it lias come to be. , It is Hometimcs 
the case that long hours are associated with com- 
paratively little work. When time is not fully 
occupied, there is a tendency to procrastination — 
work is put off and put off, and then comes a 
final scramble to get it done by the specified 
time. In many instances, were shorter hours 
adopted and the time fully occupied, the same 
amount of work might he done, and done better ; 
it would not appear so irksome, punctuality and 
method would he more easy of acquisition, and 
thus employers and employed would be alike 
benefited. 

In point of salaries, the railway companies, and 
some other large companies, adopt a umform scale 
applicable to junior clerks ; but beyond this rule, 
each individual case is dealt with according to its 
merits, the rate of remuneration varying in pro- 
portion to length of service, hhture of work per- 
formed, and 'onsibility entailed. Newspaper 
advertisements occasionally convey an idea as to 
the rate of remuneration in some instances. An 
advertiser in The Times recentljr required the ser- 
vices of a clerk in vjondon, age nineteen to twenty- 
three, salary commencing forty pounds. Another, 
‘ Wanted a man as clerk ; salary twenty shillings 
weekly ; must write a good hand, and be well up in 
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arithmetic.’ It would be interesting to know what 
is here meant by a waw ? Three-and-fourpence a 
day for a man as clerk in London, who possibly 
might have a wife and what some call * encum- 
brances ! ’ One would indeed be sorry to quote 
this 03 a representative case ; but it gives some 
weight to the assertion that there are instances 
too numerous of liard-workin" underpaid clerks. 
No wonder that there should oe among this class 
of men, so many pale and careworn faces, and coats 
threadbare at the elbows with loiig service. 

Since Dickens in liis inimitable style first pub- 
lished his tale of Scrooge and his unfortunate 
clerk, many changes have taken place ; but it is 
to be feared that this character created in fiction 
is still reflected in some realities. It is a law 
of nature that everything flourishes in proportion 
to the encouragement it receives ; and in the same 
way the actions and motives of servants are in a 
considerable measure ruled by the disposition of 
employers. Isolated cases there always will be j 
in which good treatment will be abused ; and th(i 
result of such circumstances naturally induces 
some hesitancy to repose confidence in any ; but as I 
a principle of general application, results must | 
depend upon the nature of the treatment ado2)ted. 

Clerk-labour would seem to be frequently 
employed at the lovrcst possible price for which 
it can be procured. But the same jirinciple as 
that employed by the manufacturer in paying a 
good price for a machine that shall do its work 
expeditiously and well, is equally apjdicablc to 
the purchasing of clerk-labour, in which much 
disenmination and tact are necessary. Some- 
times those who are least competent and painstak- 
ing are the most dissatisfied ; some there are who 
do not appear to understand degrees of merit, hut 
think that all should he reduced to something like 
a dead level — that mere length of service, for 
instance, should command the maximum of reward. 
To length of service some reward is due, but tlie 
tools should be put into the hands of those wdio 
can use them, and who should of course be re- 
warded accordingly. Mr T. Brassey, M.P., in a 
speech oif the labour question said : ‘ It is most 
economical to pay labour well. It is better to 
employ fewer men at high wages than more men 
at low wages. Every individual is better off, and 
the total expenditure on labour is reduced. For 
the non-employ ed, fresh fields must be found, and 
these will be opened by the ingenuity and enter- 
prise of mankind.’ 

The employment of females in certain depart- 
ments ^f clerk-labour would seem to be a thing 
much to be desired and encouraged ; and there is 
ample scope for such employment where the 
duties are light, straightforward, and not too oner- 
ous in character. That the candidates are nume- 
rous may be judged from the fact that some time 
ago, in response to an advertisement for cloven 
junior counter-women at metropolitan post-ofiices, 
from one thousand to one thousand five hundred 
young ladies presdhted themselves as applicants 
at the offices of the Civil Service Commissioners 
on one day ! In cases where certain active busi- 
ness qualifications are essential, it is not to be 
desired, nor is it expected that females will in 
any degree displace the other sex. The opposition 
manifested by certain of the male sex to the open- 
ing thus afforded for the extension of female labour 
may fairly be characterised as somewhat unmanly. 


But as we had occasion to say in an article on 
‘ Female Occupations,’ this extension of female 
labour will by natural laws not proceed beyond 
natural limits. The field for female work is cir- 
cumscribed, and an extension in such a direction 
should be hailed with satisfaction. If the intro- 
duction of female clerk-labour displaces some of 
the overplus of boy clerks, and induces some to 
adopt avocations more suited to their natural 
fitness, much good will have been effected ; for is 
not the accomplishment of account-keeping and a 
training in good business habits calculated to make 
better wives and mothers ? An intimate acquaint- 
ance with simple account-keeping would be a valu- 
able addition to the education of many ladies of 
the i)resent day, and might save many a man’s 
income which, but for his wife’s accomplishment, 
would be unwittingly muddled away. 

Asa social animal, clerks possess some peculiar 
chararieristics. The banker’s clerk cultivates 
not the acquaintance of the lawyer’s clerk ; the 
(ira2>er’s cleik prefers not to associate with the 
grocer’s clerk. In the same establishment even, 
the spirit of caste has often a protninent place ; 
those who by chance sit at a mahogany table 
would seem to say by their demeanour that they 
are far removed from those 'who occupy a deal 
desk. ‘At Birmingham,’ says Samuel Smiles in 
his Thrift, ‘there was a cliib of workmen with 
tails to their coals, and another without tails : 
the one looked down upon the other.' What 
a great thing it would be if, in 'Society gener- 
ally, people would always have the courage to 
ajqiear what they arc, rather than try to seem 
what they are not ! Some clerks if asked to 
describe tbeir avocation would disavow anything 
so common as a clerkship ; they would be ‘ an 
accountant’ — anything but a clerk. What will 
not some folk do for the sake of keeping up 
appearances ? and amongst cl(*rks this disposition 
prevails to a considerable extent ; as if appearance 
to the world, and not the ruling principles of a 
mail’s life, constituted the sole test of respectability. 
Douglas Jerrold said : ‘ Respectability is all very 
"well for folks who can have it for ready-money ; but 
to be obliged to run into debt for it, it’s enough to 
break the heart of an angel.’ Let those who are 
anxious for sound and wholesome advice upon 
this important subject read Mr Smiles* book above 
quoted. 

The social life of unmarried clerks is capable of 
improvement especially in large towns, into which 
there is continually llowing a stream of young 
men, who frequently have to be content with the 
first apparently comfortable lodging that presents 
itself, and to which nothing may be so foreign as 
the most ordinary home comforts, in addition to 
the accompanying risk of new associations formed 
of H kind both unexpected and undesirable, often 
likewise accompanied by impositions various and 
numerous. It has been suggested that clerks' inns 
or clubs should be established ; and the idea is 
well worthy the consideration of all those who 
in any way are interested in the matter. The 
advantages to be derived from undertakings of 
this kind would be incalculable. Employers 
of clerk-labour would be indirectly benefited, 
and they would do well to assist in the promo- 
tion of any movement in the direction indi- 
cated. As regards clerks themselves, their com- 
forts might be considerably increased and their 
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expenses lessened. Such establishments might 
of course be made something more than mere 
lodging-houses. Under proper mnnegement, they 
might hecome a general resort both for amusement 
and intellectual pastime. The constant social 
intercourse of clerks with each other would tend 
to engender good feeling, and by this association 
an entirely new state of things would be brought 
into existence. The exercise of some amount of 
discipline would alone result in untold good, and 
the fact of membership would constitute a perma- 
nent recommendation as to respectability. As 
regards expense, economy would be created by 
co-operation ; the quality of every article of food 
might be insured. In fact, by this means might 
be secured a maximum of happiness and comfort 
for a minimum of expense. j 


A larger amount of judicious physical exercise 
than is now practised would be of great benefit to 
clerks. In the ease of thousands in the large 


towns, this is seldom resorted to beyond the mere 
act of walking to and from business. In large 
establishments, organisations for such recreation 
might be more encouraged, and thus conduce to 
the great desideratum, of a healthy mind in a 
hcaltiiy body. 

There is some doubt as to tbe future position 
and prospects of clerks generally, but as we have 
ventured to hint, little improvement can be antici- 
pated until supply and demand become more 
equal. In many departments of skilled labour 
there is ample scope for educated men; in fact 
there is great need for them, and many a man now 
in clcilc-servicc would have met with far greater 
success liad ho become an artisan. Indeed one 
sometimes liears an expression of regret to tbe 
effect that the task of wielding tbe pen, tJiough it 
be < mightier than the sword,' had not given place 
to the tools of a skilled workman. The fact of 
receiving a salary and working short hours seems 
to possess a considerable attraction to many, but 
it would be w^ell if tJiis unsubstantial state of feel- 
ing were removed. In many trades, such as book- 
binding, there is often great difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient number of hands, especially ‘hands 
with beads,' the services of a tasteful ‘finisher' 
being highly jiaid. 

Without in any degree depreciating the import- 
ance of and necessity for ellicieiit clerk-labour, it 
w’ould seem, taking a broad view of the question, 
that the chances of success in life of educated and 
persevering mechanics arc fully equal to the pros- 
pects of the majority of clerks. In many cases the 
comparison is in favour of the artisan. The man 
with a trade possesses a sort of independence, and 
opportunities are frequent for his becoming bis 
own master. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has taken an 
important step in the matter of education. It has 
been arranged for examinations to take place, 
particularly for young men ; certificates are to be 
given to those who are successful, and this will 
act as a passport to commercial employment. The 
subjects of examination are as follows : Arith- 
metic, English (composition, correspondency and 
precis writing), book-keeping commercial history, 
and geography, short-hand, i>olitical economy, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish. To entitle a 
candidate to this ‘ certificate in commercial know- 
ledge,' he must pass in three subjects, two of 
which must be arithmetic and English. Every 


encouTi^cment should be given to such a move- 
ment, calculated as it is to raise the general 
standard of efficiency of clerics in the future ; and 
to those now in the service such a scheme is 
calculated to convey some heneiit. 

A LADY'S JOURNEY IN MOLDAVIA 
I AM going to describe a journey I made across 
Moldavia in 18G3. Determined to leave the dust 
and malaria behind us for a time, wc set out from 
Galatz one beautiful morning in the summer of the 
year 1863, in search of the cooler air which blows 
on the western side of the Carpathians. A village of 
the Sicbenbiirgcn, near the old town of Kronstadt, 
was our destination. Early in the morning we 
prepared to start — two ladies, two nurses, and 
four children ; all resigned to the absolute control 

and guidance of Herr F , out dragoman and 

courier ; a little round bustling man, speaking 
every European language wdth the ease of a not 
particularly refined native ; literally splendid in 
theory and fertility of resource while any plan 
was under discussion, though hardly equal to him- 
self in a practical emergency. 

It was already dark when we arrived at the 
town of Tekoutch. After a good deal of waiting 
and difficulty, the Ilcrr succeeded in procuring 
for us the shelter of two flea-haunted chambers 
at the top of a steep ladder. Whether this place 
was the principal hotel of Tekoutch or only one 
of the lien’s failures, I cannot say. All four 
children were sleepy, hungry, hot, and unhappy. 
Oh I for milk to make a refreshing drink for the 
poor sick baby, wlio was wailing so piteously f Our 
repeated calls brought ujion the scene a hag — a 
hag who would have been invaluable in melo- 
drama, but whose presence in the actual state of 
affairs superadded active tensor to the passive 
discomfort of the children. Her upper-country 
Moldavian was hardly intelligible, and •he quite 
refused to understand our modes of exiireasing our- 
selves. Rut constant reiteration of the substantive 
‘ Milk,’ in every language and dialect known to us, 
was at last so far successful that we procured a 
small quantity of a curious gray fluid mixed with 
fine sand, which the poor little ones were too sleepy 
to judge critically ; and wc had soon the satisfaction 
of seeing them asleep on the divans with, their 
nurses beside them. Before daybreak wo were 
all awake, and renewing the struggle with the hag 
for the necessary provision of milk, to which she 
was good enough to add a lew cups ot black coffee. 
We removed such traces of yesterday's dust as we 
could, by dipping the corners of our towels in 
edasses of w^ater. The Roumanian peasant's idea 
of wasliing is so different from ours that it is 
almost impossible to make then* understand one's 
requirements in that respect. A jar of water, a 
friend to hold the jar, and standing-room in the 
open air, are his requisites. He stands bent well 
forward, to avoid the splashes, while t^ie friend 
pours a little water— a very little— into his hol- 
lowed hands. These he rubs together, then holds 
them out for a second supply, with which he 
moisten^ the region immediately round his nose. 
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The whole process requires a certain amount of 
skill and dexterity, to which the results are hardly 
commensurate. 

Before five a.m. we were on the road again. Our 
way lay through a very pleasant region, and we 
suffered much less from heat and dust than the 
day before. The country was undulating and less 
uniform. The roads were real roads, not mere 
tracks through the fields, or across the steppe. The 
wheat and barley were luxuriant all round ; and 
great fields of mustard in full bloom made patches 
of a yellow, perfectly dazzling jn its brightness. 
As we approached the higher country we came on 
large tracts of grazing-land soft and rich : trees 
were scattered about — oak, hornbeam, lime, and 
wild cherry^ with an occasional birch or pine. 
Thom and rose bushes, tall as trees, shook showers 
of blossom around. There were groups of feathery 
tamarisk, clusters of Guelder-rose, and bowers of 
white clematis thrown from shrub to shrub. 
The roadside was a garden of wild -flowers ; tall 
spikes bearing alternate rings of deep purple 
leaves and the brightest of yellow blossoms, blue 
chichory, rose-coloured pea-blossom, sweet-williams, 
and aromatic herbs that filled the air with their 
perfume. A Roumanian cottage is generally a 
pleasant resting-place in the heat of summer ; the 
roof of reed-thatch, or oak-shingle, projects so far 
as to shade the whole cottage, and within are 
whitewashed walls, and cushioned divans covered 
with rugs of thick home-made cloth, woven in 
brightly coloured stripes. 

In the little inn at Domnul where we next 
arrived we laid down the children to take siesta ; 
and by four next morning we were astir again and 
eager to set out, os we knew that a few hours^ 
driving would bring us to the Oftos Pass, of the 
beauties of which we had heard so much. By 
half-past five we were off. The country got more 
lovely at every step. Low wooded hills rose in 
front ; the glens, between, highly cultivated, though 
uneven and rugged in places. The road was ter- 
raced along the side of an abrupt slope : the driver 
of the baggage wagon managed to get a wheel on 
the bantf, and over wT-nt the wagon, boxes and 
bundles rolling pell-mell down the lull. An 
houfs work, not without much vocal accom- 
paniment, put all to rights, and our caravan 
was again in motion. Many brooks made their 
way down from the hills, and we had to cross 
numerous wooden bridges, for the most part in 
a very sad state of repair. Here a plank was 
missing, and a hole yawning under the horses’ 
feet, £ewed the foaming water beneath ; there 
another rose and tilted up as the horses trod on 
the end. But the steady little animals never 
flinched ; they picked their footing as mules would 
have done, and so wc passed in safety. At noon 
our rest only lasted half an hour, and soon after 
starting we came to the Roumanian guard-house 
at the entrance of the pass. We were joined at 
this point by two Austrian soldiers, who accom- 
panied us on horseback through the pass, bringing 
up the rear of our procession. 

On all sides of us the steep, richly wooded hills 
rose abruptly; higher mountains shewing their 
snowy caps at intervals as the gorge opened up 
the distant view. Here, there, and everywhere 
roared and brawled the littl'e river ; now narrow 
as a winding thread, deep, below the road, which 
orossed and recrossed it 1^ means of bridges, the 


safe passing of which seemed each time a fresh 
miracle ; now widening in gleaming shallows, as 
from time to time the glen spread itself out to 
hold a little village. Ea^ separate patch of gray 
rock contained its homestead ; white cottages, with 
dark, quaintly carved, and pinnacled shingle-roofs, 
overshadowed by orchard trees or festooned with 
trailing vines. The population seemed to live in 
the w'ater ; men were fishing in the pools, women 
beating the linen on the flat rocks, or spreading the 
wehs to bleach in the sunshine ; while the children 
waded about in their one short garment, or bathed, 
diving plunging and chasing each other like veri- 
table troops of ‘ water-babies.' What a handsome 
race they were, those Rouinans of the Carpathians ! 
Those we met on the road passed us with a 
courteous greeting, and went on their way ; the 
women in their long white garments, drawn in 
at the waist by a broad brass-studded leather 
belt; the many coloured fringe, which fell straight, 

! almost to their ankles, opening here and there as 
they walked to shew glimpses of the white below. 
Their feet were bare or covered by moccasins of 
undressed leather. Over their coils of plaited hair 
laj^ a s(|uare of embroidered linen, from one corner 
of wliicli a coin hung over the forehead, and more 
coins formed earrings and rows of necklaces. The 
men wore a great loose white blouse, a studded 
belt, broader and heavier than those of the women, 
in which u’ere stuck knives, daggers, and heavy 
pistols. On their feet were cither moccasins or 
boots high above the knee. Their long uncut 
hair hung over their shoulders ; and, twisted round 
their broad hats were ribbons of the national 
colours — red, blue, and yellow. 

The ascent at first was gradual, but our horses 
being tired, we all walked for several liours. 
The soft ricli beauty of the glen increased at each 
moment ; hill rose above bill, covered with the 
mellow green of tlie young fir shoots, each tree 
bearing the golden red crown of last year’s cones. 
The hanging birches with their silver stems swept 
over slopes smooth as a lawn, save where here and 
there the bold gray rock cropped out. Little glens 
ran up the mountain sides, scented with wild 
thyme, which overpowered even the fragrance of 
birch and fir. An hour before sunset we reached 
a large village the name of which I have forgotten. 
Here were more guard-houses, and difficulties 
about examining our baggage. As we were anxious ^ 
to avoid this scrutiny, we administered a gratuity 
to the guards, who speedily became our Iriends"; 
but as we were preparing to resume our journey 
an unfortunate difficulty arose. 

The Herr announced to us after half an 
hour’s search, that no horses were to be procured. 

‘ Then we had better remain here for the night, ^ 
we decided at once. But no. The Herr nad 
undertaken us, and he alone must have . an 
opinion. We felt that he knew the country, and 
that we did not, and gave way, though unwillingly, 
on his assurance that less than twenty minutes 
would bring us to the Austrian frontier, where we 
would be sure to find fresh horses. So ^we reluc- 
tantly reseated ourselves. The horses had been 
at work since early morning, and were utterly 
exhausted, crawling at a foot's pace. The shades 
were gathering deeper and deeper around us ; the 
ground rose much more rapidly than before ; the 
road in some places was so bad as to be almost 
impassable ; worst opposite a tablet let into the 
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rock, which informed the grateful traveller, in 
letters of gold and in choice Latin, how Prince 
Alexander Ghyka had made and finished it in 
1856. The Herr’s twenty minutes had lengthened 
to jan hour or more when we reached a narrow 
treeless gorge, the heights crowned on either side 
by half-ruined fortress towers, while grim loop- 
holed modern walls ran down to meet in an 
immense gateway, whose shut doors barred our 
path. To the left, a small plateau of greeit turf 
bordered the crag overhanging the stream, which 
now held its rapid course many feet below us. 

Our arrival was an event. The guardian of the 
pass was fat, fussy, and important, and quite deaf 
to any representations of our anxiety to proceed. 
Had we anything to declare ? No ; certainly not. 
No tea? No. Nor tobacco? No. But then it 
struck him that there must be some tobacco for 
present use among our drivers ; so a strict per- 
sonal search was made ; the tobacco-pouches were 
emptied, and their contents thrown over the crag. 
We were injudicious enough to remonstrate, as we 
would willingly have paid something to allow the 
poor men to keep their tobacco ; and this seemed 
to determine our douanicr to display his autho- 
rity to the full, for soon the sward was strewn 
with our possessions, which included bedding, 
})rovisions, and books, as well as the clothing of 
the 'whole part 5 \ The men must have had a dull 
time of it in this lonely mountain fort, to judge 
from their excitement at the display of our goods. 
At last we seized a packet of tapioca and implored 
the great man to pass it and the nurses and 
children, that they might find rest and refreshment 
beyond the gates. To this, after a very critical 
scrutiny, he consented ; and we despatched them 
to look for a krishma heyond the boundary. 

When wo liad satisfied the douanicr and seen 
such order as was possible restored to our lug- 
gage, we followed, and found them installed in 
a miserably dirty little place, where the chil- 
dren of the family, who were crowding round, 
looked so evidently ill, that, fearing something 
infectious, we were constrained to hurry the pre- 
paration of the tajiioca, and go out again to the 
open air. At last the Herr appeared, and had to 
confess his failure. We ought to have passed the 
night at the village we had left two hours before ; 
to pass it here was impossible. 

‘ We must feed the horses and push on,’ said the 
Herr ; ‘it is not an hour’s drive.’ 

Alas ! we were beginning to understand but too 
well what the Herr’s * hours ’ were like. But the 
night was mild and pleasant, though already dark ; 
and having arranged beds for the children among 
the cushions, we continued our journey with a 
briskness on the part of both drivers and horses 
which was wonderful after the hard day’s work 
they had gone through. There was just light 
enough from the stars to shew us the dangerous 
nature of the road, which rose in rapid zigzags. 
There was no parapet, and the little river ran 
below at a depth which increased at every turn. 
The heavy travelling-carriage seemed to drag back 
the horses, and the drivers of the wagons had to stop 
and push it up. At last we reached the top ; but 
it was two o’clock before we reached Bereck. All 
the inhabitants were asleep ; but the people of the 
krishma, after we had roused them, received us 
very hospitably, and busied themselves in attend- 
ing to our comforts. It was late next morxiing 


when we resumed our journey, and we were now 
able to perceive that the scene had a beauty of its 
own — that of vast extent. Nowhere have 1 seen 
a wider horizon, and yet hills closed it in all 
round, but at a great distance. The plain over 
which we were passing formed a vai^t amphi- 
theatre, and the eye took in at one sweep at least 
a* dozen villages, all widely apart from each other. 
The roads were as excellent as, under Austrian 
management, they always are. Good horses were 
to be found at all the posting-houses ; and by the 
middle of the following day we had approached 
the mountains which bounded the other side of 
the plain, and found ourselves at our journey’s 
end. 

THE CHANGES OF COLOUR IN THE 
CHAMELEON. 

From very ancient times the curious changes of 
colour which take place in the chameleon, and its 
sui)po3ed power of living on air, have been the 
wonder of the uninformed, and have furnished 
philosophers and poets with abundant material for 
metaphor. The belief that tlio animal can live on 
air has been exploded long ago, and was no doubt 
due to its x>ower of long fasting and to its peculiar 
manner of breathing. It is only quite lately, how- 
ever, that any satisfactory explanation has been 
given of the apparently capricious changes which 
take place in the colour of the chameleon ; 
the latest researches on the subject being those 
of M. Paul Bert, the French naturalist, which 
have been described in a recent paper by M. 
E. Oustalet As most of our readers are no 
doubt familiar with the appearance and figure 
of this curious reptile, and as descriptions of it 
may be found in any encyclopaedia or elementaiy 
work on natural history, we do not consider it 
necessary to repeat them here. 

Many and various theories have been proposed 
to explain tho changes of colour which chflmeleona 
undergo; changes the importance of which have 
been greatly exaggerated. It is generally believed 
that these animals have the power of assuming in 
a few seconds the colour of any neighbouring 
object, and that they intentionally make use of 
this trick to escape more easily from the sight of 
their enemies. But this opinion is erroneous ; and 
experiments conducted with the greatest carejiave 
proved that chameleons are incapable of modify- 
ing their external appearance in anything like so 
rapid and complete a manner. 

The first probably to give any rational account 
of the causes of the puzzling chants of colour 
in these reptiles was the celebrated French natu- 
ralist, Milue-Edwards, about forty years mo. 
After a patient and minute examination, he ms- 
covered that the colouring matters of the skin,' 
the pigments, are not confined as in mammals 
and birds, to the deep layer of the epidermis, but 
are partly distributed on the surface of the dermis 
or true skin, partly located more deeply, and stored 
in a series of little cells or bags ot verv j^culiai 
formation. These colour-cells are capable of being 
shiited in position. AVhen they are brought close 
to the surface of the outer skin, they cause a 
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definite hue or hues to become apparent ; but by 
depressing the cells and causing them to disappear, j 
the hues can be rendered paler, or may be alto> ! 
gether dispersed. It is noteworthy that the cuttle- 
fishes change colour in a similar manner. 

Underneath the colour-bags (or chromohlasts as 
they are called) of Milne-Edwards, Pouchet, a 
recent inquirer, has discovered a remarkable layer, 
which he calls comihscentf and which possesses the 
singular property of appearing yellow on a clear, 
and blue on an opaque background. 

M. Paul Bert, within tlie last two years, has by 
his researches thrown still further light upon 
these curious changes, and upon the mechanism 
by which they appear to be accomplished. He 
endorses ii\ost of the results of Milne-Edwards and 
subsequent inquirers, but has carried his observa- 
tions much further. It would be out of place 
here to mve a detailed account of the methods by 
which M. Bert has arrived at his conclusions. 
Suffice it to say, that by a series of careful experi- 
ments, he has discovered that these changes of 
colour seem to be entirely under the control of 
the nervous syartem, and that the chameleon can 
no more help them taking place than a toad can 
help twitching its leg when pinched. By acting 
in various ways upon the spinal marrow and the 
brain, the operator can send the colour to or with- 
draw it from any part of the body he pleases. In- 
deed a previous observer was able to cause a change 
of colour in a piece of the skin of the animal by 
acting upon it with electricity ; and M. Bert has 
proved tnat even in the absence of the brain the 
usual changes can be produced by exciting the 
animal in any way ; thus shewing that they are 
due to that class of nervous action which physio- 
logists name reflex^ and of which sneezing is a good 
example. M. Bert has also made some interesting 
experiments on the animal while under the influ- 
ence of anaesthetics and during sleep. It was 
formerly knowm that in the latter case, and also 
after death, the chameleon assumed a yellowdsh 
colour, which under the influence of light became 
more or less dark. M. Bert has found that exactly 
the sanie effects are produced during aumsthesia 
as during natural sleep, and that light influences 
not only dead and Bleeping chameleons, but that it 
modifies in a very curious fashion the coloration 
of the animal wlien wide awake. The same 
result is produced when the light is transmitted 
through glass of a deep blue colour, but ceases 
completely when red or yellow glass is used. To 
render these results more decisive, M. Bert con- 
trivefl to throw the light of a powerful lamp upon 
a sleeping chameleon, taking care to keep in the 
shade a part of the animaVs back, by means of a 
perforated screen. The result was curious : the 
head, the neck, the legs, the abdomen, and the tail 
became of a very dark green ; while the back 
appeared as if covered with a light brown saddle of 
irregular outline, with two brown sjjots corre- 
sponding to the holes in the screen. Again, by 
macing another hnimal, quite awake, in full sun- 
light, but with the fore-part of its body behind a 
piece of red glass, and the hind-part underneath 
blue glass, M. Bert divided the body into two quite 
distinct parts — one of a clear green with a few 
reddish spots, and the other of a dark green with 
very prominent spots. 

From his researches as a whole,* M. Bert con- 
dtfdes : 1. The colours and the various tints 


which chameleons assume are due to changes in 
the position of the coloured corpuscles, which 
sometimes, by sinking underneath the skin, form 
an ox^aque background underneath the casrulescent 
layer of Pouchet ; sometimes, by spreading them- 
selves out in superficial ramifications, leave to the 
skin its yellow colour, or make it appear green and 
black. 2. The movements of these colour-bags or 
chromoblasts are regulated by two groups of 
nerves, one of which causes them to rise from 
below to the surface, while the other produces the 
opposite effect. 

As to the effects produced by coloured glass, 
they no doubt result from the fact that the 
coloured corpuscles, like certain chemical sub- 
stances, are not equally influenced by all the rays 
of the spectrum, the rays belonging to the violet 
part having alone the power of causing the colour- 
bags to move and drawing them close to the sur- 
face of the skin. This exciting action of light on 
a surface capable of contraction, an action which 
hitlierto has only been recognised in the case of 
heat and electricity, is one of the most unexpected 
and curious facts which in recent times have 
transpired in the domain of physiology. Hence 
M. Paul Bert’s researches are likely to prove of far 
more value than merely to explain the changes of 
colour which take place in the chameleon. He 
hopes especially in carrying out Ids researches to 
discover the reason of the favourable influence on 
health wliicb is exerted by the direct action of 
light on the skin of children and of persons of a 
lymphatic temperament; and this may lead to 
some very important practical results in the treat- 
ment of disease. In the meantime he has done 
much to clear up a very puzzling and very inter- 
esting fact. 


MY SWEETHEART. 

Do you know my sweetheart, sir ? 

She has fled and gone away. 

I *ve lost my love ; pray tell to me 
Have you seen her pass to-day ? 

Dewy bluebells are her eyes ; 

Golden corn her waving hair ; 

Her cheeks are of the sweet blush-roses ; 
Have you seen this maiden fair ? 

White lilies are her nock, sir ; 

And her breath the eglantine ; 

Her rosy lips tlic red carnations : 

Such is she, this maiden mine. 

The light wind is her laughter ; 

The murmuring brooks her song ; 

Her tears, so full of tender pity, 

In the clouds are borne along. 

The sunbeams are her smiles ; 

The leaves her footsteps light ; 

To kiss each coy flower into life 
Is my true love’s delight. 

I will tell ye who she is, 

And how all things becom^ her. 

Bend down, that I may whiter 
My sweetheart’s name is — * Summer.’ 

T. F. 
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YOUTHFUL PEODIGTES. 

A CURIOUS question lias more than once been 
asked : have Ihc most remarkable works, in the 
various kinds of literary labour, been produced 
in the flush of youth or the calmness of age ? 
I Are men better fitted for vigorous exercise of 
, the mind in the first half or the second lialf 
I of their existence ? The spring and elasticity of 
! temperament, the warmth of feeling, the hopeful 
I aspirations, tlie activity of vital energy, the longing 
I to throw the thoughts into some kind of words 
; or of music — all tempt one, at a first glance, to 
! say that early authorship is more j^rohablc than 
I later. 

I Certainly the examples of young aiithorsliq) are 
I neither few nor unimportant. Of course we may 
take Tristram Shandy’s authority with as many 
grains of allowance as we please ; but the marvels 
told ill his colloquy arc unique. Yorick declared 
i that Vincent Qnirinus, hefoni he was eight years 
: old, pasted up in the public schools of Koine more 
! than four thousand five hundred theses on abstruse 
I questions, and defended them against all oi>ponents. 

Mr Shandy capped this by citing one erudite 
; man who Jearned all the sciences and liberal arts 
i without being taught any of them. 

! Isaac DTsracli, in his Curiosities of Literaturey 
, notices many curious examples ; and the subject 
, was taken up by a pleasant writer in the Globe 
\ newspaper, a few months ago. Pope wrote some 
! of his Pastorals at sixteen ; and a large number of 
^ his works, including the translation of Homer, were 
, thrown off before he reached thirty. Edgar Poe 
I w’rote his HeleUy remarkable for its beauty of style, 

I when scarcely more than eleven years old. Cowley 
I at fifteen published his Poetic Blossoms; while 
I his Pyramus and Thisboy though not published 
I till his sixteenth year, is said to have been written 
■ when he was only ten. Lord Bacon planned his 
great work, the Novum Organum Scientiarumy w'hen 
only sixteen, although the writing was the work 
of maturer years. The late Bishop Thirlwall 
wrote his Primitim when a hoy of only eleven 
years of age *. he was one of the few who wrote 


both early and late, a wonderful example of long- 
continued mental ac-.tivity. Dr Watts almost 
thought in verse when a hoy. Crabhe wrote both 
early and lute, but not much in middle life ; 
he published his first poem at twenty, and his 
V^illage before thirty ; then a silence of twenty 
years was followed by a renewal of literary labour. 
Charlotte Bronte wrote in very early life, ‘ because 
she could not help it.’ (fiiatterton, the scape- 
grace who applied so much of his marvellous 
powers to dishonest or lying purposes, wTOte 
minor pieces of poetry at liftecn, and soon after- 
wards a pretended pedigree of a Bristol lUmiJy. 
At sixteen he published the alleged plays aud 
poems of Kowley, described by him as a priest 
or monk of the fifteenth century ; at about 
seventeen lie brought forward some pretended 
old parchments, nuide to ajipear soiled and time- 
worn, containing a fictitious description of an 
old bridge jit Bristol ; and then wrote biogra- 
phies of Bristol artists who never lived. tCutning 
to London, he wrote many satirical and political 
papers for the press ; and coided his extraordinary 
life before he had completed his eighteenth year. 

As a child (never so old as what we should call a 
Mad/), Christian lleincker was one of the most 
singular of whom we find record. He was born at 
Lubcck about a century and a half ago. When 
only ten months old he could (if we ar^ to 
believe the accounts of him) repeat every word 
said to him ; at twelve months he knew much of 
Plutarch by heart ; at two years he knew the 
greater part of the Bible ; at three could answer 
most questions in universal history and geography 
(as then taught), and began to learn French and 
Latin ; before four he began theology and church 
history, and expressed argumeiitative opinions ' 
thereon. This precocious little pedant died before 
he had completed his fifth year. 

The late John Stuart Mill * had no recollection 
of the time when he began to learn Greek ; * but 
was told it was when he was only three years old. 
Adunson begun at thirteen to write notes on the 
Natural Histories of Aristotle and Pliny. The 
calculating boys— Vito Mangiamele, Jedediah 
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Buxton, Zcnali Colburn, and George Parker Bidder 
— ^illuBtrate a remarkable phase of early mental 
activity. 

On the other hand, many authors have produced 
their best woika late in life, and have begun new 
studies a1^ an age when the majority long for 
mental leisure. Izaak AValton wrote some of his 
most interesting biographies in his eighty-fifth 
year, and edited a poetical work at ninety. Hobbes 
published his version of the Odyssey at eighty- 
seven, and of the Iliad at eighty-eight. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, under an assumed name, pub- 
lished at eighty years old a French translation of 
a Latin poem. 

Isaac I/Isroeli notes that Socrates learned to 
play a musical instrument in his old age ; that 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; that Plutarch 
entered upon the study of Latin almost as late in 
life ; that Theophrastus began his Characteristics 
at ninety ; that Sir Henry Spelman, a gentle- 
man-farmer until fifty, at that age began to study 
law, and became an eminent jurist and anti- 
quary ; that Colbert, the 'distinguished statesman, 
resumed the study of Latin and of law at sixty; 
that the Marquis de Saint Audaire began to 
write poetry at seventy, ^ verses full of lire, deli- 
cacy, and sweetness ; ' that Chaucer did not finish 
his Canterbury Tales till he had reached sixty- 
one ; that Dryden felt his powers sufficiently in 
th^ strength at sixty-eight to plan a complete 
translation of Homer’s Iliad into English verse, 
although circumstances prevented him from giving 
effect to his intentions ; and (l)ut this we must 
leave to the investigators who advise us to dis- 
believe most of the stories we hear or read con- 
cerning persons exceeding a century old) that 
Ludovico Monaldeschi wrote his Memoirs of his 
own times at the extraordinary age of a hundred 
and fifteen I 

Dippiig into the literary annals of different 
ages and different countries, there are not wanting 
abundant additional examples of men continuing 
their literary work to an advanced period of life, 
or else beginning de novo at an age when most 
men would prefer to lay down the pen and let the 
mind and the brain rest. Montfuu^on, the learned 
authority on artistic antiquities, continued his 
cuBtqm of writing for eight hours a day nearly till 
his death at the age of eighty-seven. His labours, 
too, had been of a very formidable kind ; for he 
was seventy-nine when he put the finishing touch 
to his Mtmwmns de la Monarckie Fran^aise, in five 
folio volumes; and eighty-five when he published 
j the Bibliotheca Bibliothecarumf in two tomes of 
I similar magnitude. John Britton and John Nichols, 

! artistic and antiquarian writers, both continued to 
! drive the quill till past eighty. Sir Isaac Newton 
I worked on till death, in his eighty-fourth year, 

I but did not make scientific discoveries in the later 
period of his career. Euler worked on at his 
abstruse mathematical writings till past eighty. 




— beginning with Truth, and going on to Table 
Talk, ExpostiUation, Error, Hope, Charity, Convert 
sation, Retirement, The Tom, John OUpin, and the 
translation of Homer. Gray wrote late and little, 
devoting seven years to polishing and perfecting 
his famous Elegy. Alfieri, who was taught more 
French than Italian when a boy, studied his native 
language sedulously late in life, in order to be 
able to read the great Italian poets ; and wrote 
his own principal works afterwards. Goethe gave 
advice, which is certainly not followed by the 
majority of novelists— namely, not to write novels 
till* past forty ; because until then we have scarcely 
an adequate knowledge of the world and of the 
human heart. Necker said in his old age : ‘ The 
era of threescore and ten is an agreeable age for 
writing ; your mind has not lost its vigour, and 
envy leaves you in peace.’ This corresponds in 
substance to a reply given by the hale and hearty 
old premier, Lord Palinerston, to a question ‘When 
is a man in his prime V ‘At seventy.’ 

Musical genius, or at anyrate musical aptitude, 
has often developed itself in very early life. Some- 
times this aptitude is hereditary in a notable 
degree. Veit Bach, a miller and baker at Ham- 
burg .about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
turned his attention to music, becoming a guitar- 
player and teacher ; his son cultivated music gene- 
rally, and lived by it as a profession ; the grandson 
devoted himself to church music ; the representa- 
tive of the next generation was music director to 
the court and town of Eisenach. The fifth genera- 
tion was marked by the renowned John Sebastian 
Bach, grandson’s grandson of old Veit ; be had 
to earn his living as a choir-boy, and lived to 
become one of the greatest of composers and 
organists. There were no fewer than fifty-eight 
of these Bachs between 1520 and 1750, every one 
of them musical. As aii example of musical pre- 
cocity, however, Mozart was far more remarkable 
than any of the Bachs. At three years old he 
experienced great xdeasure in finding out chords 
on the pianoforte ; at four he learned short pieces 
of music ; and at six composed a pianoforte con- 
certo, methodically arranged. He was then taken 
as a musical prodigy by his father (who was also 
a musician) to Munich, Venice, Paris, Milan, 
Bologna, Naples, Hamburg, London, and ether 
cities, where the performances of the boy excited 
universal astonishment. In London, when only 
eight years old, Mozart composed six pianoforte 
sonatas, which he dedicated to Queen Charlotte. 
His first opera, Mithridate, was composed when he 
was fourteen ; and about the same time he was 
appointed director of the Archbishop of Salzburg’s 
concerts. Ho was quite an old musician by the 
time he became a young man — twenty-four years 
old when he composed Idomemo; ait thirty, Le 
Nozrx di Figaro; at thirty-one, Don Giovanni; 
at thirty-five, II Flauto Magico ; and at thirty-six 
(shortly before his death) the the magni- 

ficent series of masses, motetts, symphonies, con- 
certos, &c., coming in between at intervals. Men- 
delssohn was another great composer whose life- 
work was wholly finished by the a^ of thirty- 
eight He gave a public concert at Berlin at the ago 
of nine ; and while yet a youth composed numerous 
instrumental pieces — the remarkable Isks of Fingal, 1 
*11 more striking music to the Midr- 


and letters in early life, did not till after fifty summer Nights Dream. How he poured forth, as 
b^in those works on which his fame chiefly rests a young man, his oratorios, cantatas, lAeder ohm 
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JVorie, overtures, symphonies, concertos, sonatas, 
quartettes, Athalie, Antigone, (Ediptis, Walpv/rgis- 
nacht, &c., musicd biography has told at full 
length. 

^ One musical phenomenon is noticeable, not for 
his skill as a musical performer or composer, but 
for the way in which music seems to have formed 
part of his very being. This was Carl Anton 
Eckert, son of a sergeant of the Guards in the 
Prussian service, and born in 1820. While in 
his cradle, he was affected to tears by any music 
in the minor key. At the age of one year and' a 
half, hearing his father play Schone Minka with 
one hand on an old pianoforte, he immediately 
played it with both hands, employing his knuckles 
to aid his tiny fingers. He retained in his ear 
every tune he ncard ; and in his fourth year could 
name the pitch of any note on hearing it played. 

Somewhat similar to Eckert in musical sensi- 
bility was Charles Wesley, nephew of the famous 
founder of the Wesleyan Methodists. As a child, 
he could always be pacified* by his mother playing 
the harpsichord. Tied on a chair, he could be left 
alone for hours amusing himself by maldng music 
on the instrument. Before he was three years old 
he could play tunes in correct time, treble and 
bass ; and soon afterwards was able to put a 
tolerably good bass to any tune he heard, without 
study or premeditation. Much flattered as a 
prodigy, he nevertheless failed to rise at any period 
of his life above a mediocre standard as a player 
or composer. Samuel Wesley, Charles’s brother, 
was like him imbued with music from the cradle. 
Before he was three years old he could play a 
tune on the harpsichord ; he made a correct bass 
before knowing musical notation ; and learned to 
read from the words of songs in the music-books. 
He composed music before he could writes, and 
was only eight years old when he composed 
an oratorio on the subject of Kiith. Some of our 
famous composers, on the other hand, have not 
commenced their best works until middle life, 
and have produced their very best at a somewhat 
advanced a^e. 

On careful collation of known facts, we shall 
probably arrive at the conclusion that a medium 
position is better than either extreme ; that a 
judicious diffusion of mental labour throughout a 
series of years is the best course for mind and 
body. Precocity is considered by some physicians 
as partaking of the nature of disease ; very few 
‘ inlknt prodigies* live to become distinguished men 
and women. Dr Richardson, in his Diseases of 
Modem Life, maintains the thesis that an average 
activity of mind throughout the whole of life is 
better than forcing it abnormally at the beginning. 
Another writer has observed that, by crowding the 
main business of life into the first forty years, 
with the design of taking things cosily by an 
early retirement and a long rest, the vital springs 
are dried up, the brain becomes prematurely 
withered by the excessive demands made upon 
it. The brain requires exercise like any other 
organ, but also, like any other organ, should not 
be worked to excess in early life. Many of our 
best writers have wrought well alike in early, 
middle, and advanced age, simply because they 
utilised their mental and vital resources judi- 
ciously. Sir Walter Scott is cited as a good 
instance in point. He wrote his poems in early 
life; produced in his maturity the wonderful 


series of novels and romances that will never 
die ; and would probably have written his later 
works in masterly style u he had allowed himself 
time for the purposa But adverse fortune decided 
otherwise ; he exhausted himself by working in- 
tensely and earning enormously to pay off a debt : 
it virtually killed him. 
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CHAPTER THE BECOND. 

The next day came the lads Kingston and Charlie 
Fleming. Kingston was still * reading,’ and sowing 
his wild oats broadcast and winning honours, all 
iu one. Charlie just started on his career, Sir 
Vincent best knew how. 

It happened that King Fleming found his cousin 
Deborah alone ; she was reading in her own room, 
where he sought her. She turned on him with a 
sudden rush of colour and defiant eyes ; ‘You are 
not invited here ! ’ 

Kingston approached as if he trod on eggs, cap 
in hand. ‘Nay, sweet lady, yet I venture. Deb, 
you blush ! You are reading evil ; or is it o’ love ! 

0 love, love, thou pleasure pain and torment I 
That same little unruly god with his bow ami 
arrows, bath “shot and hit me sore!”’ He sat 
down opposite Deborah, and gazed at her in his 
quaint droll way, that hod in it a touch of pathoe 
too. 

Deborah’s lips curled : ‘ I understand you no^ 

Kingston shook his head in some ironical 
mockery, ‘Nay, sweet Deb, that thou dost not, 
for never was a tougher heart than thine ! Thou 
wilt never love, Deb ; never feel thy heart pitapat, 
and thy check flame, for any mortal man ; yet 
thou hast great promise of beauty and grace; 
thou wilt doubtless make a great match — sdl the 
women o’ the Flemings do ; an* if thoi^ dost, I 
shall be proud o’ thee.’ 

‘ 1 do not ask your applause,’ retorted Deborah, 
with sudden fire and disdain. ‘But 1 will sot 
argue with you,’ she added, with disdain aloncL 
‘ You have a weak head now, except for Greek and 
Latin. Just like a lad, your head runs ever upon 
marriage, and your tongue can prate o’ nothing 
else.’ 

Kingston raised his eyebrows as a shade of 
colour crossed his brow. ‘ J ust like a lad ? Ay, 
and in nature, just like a lass also. But Mistress 
Fleming must not be judged by nature’s law ; ker 
soul soars above all sublunary matters. • What 
dost thou dream of, Deborah ? Come ! Hast not 
one idle dream, om erring thought, one tender foUy 
to confess ? The daisy !— the daisy, Deb— two * 
years ago ! ’ 

Deborah sprang defiantly to her feet, her eyes 
like two 01 ^ of fire. ‘ Master Fleming,* she said, 

‘ either you or I must quit this room I Kingston, 

1 bear from you taunts and insults, but I will bear 
no more. Under cover o’ this, you haU me I— and 
1 hate you J ’ And with that was gone. 

Kingston sat on his stool and stared before him: 
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his odd brown face — a face beautiful with the 
changeful lights of feeling and intellect — assumed 
a hundred rapid expressions of wonder, regret, 
pit 3 % remorse, and amaze. His beautiful child- 
cousin was ‘one too much for him.’ He never 
could comprehend her. He did not even admire 
her tanned dishevelled beauty, and he certainly 
did not love her ; but he stayed himself to pity 
her, thinking that with such ungovernable passions 
she must go mad at last. With that, his boyish 
face grew sad, and he looked very forlorn, sitting in 
Deborali*s sanctum with his lank yellow hair stray- 
ing across his brow. As for Deborah, after a storm 
of tears hidden in the pantry, she dried her eyes on 
her apron like a poor passionate child, and went to 
seek Charlie, with no malice in her heart — only 
shame. Charlie was cleaning his gun in the 
saddle-room, w'atched at a respectful distance by 
Mistress Diiinage, who was squatting on the ground 
and looking low in spirits. Charlie was too busy 
to glance at Del/s tear-stained face, and Deborah 
knew him too well to kiss him wdien he was either 
I intent on business or in sight of a girl. It wiis 
I happiness enough to Deborah, aftcu’ a careless word 
I between them, to stand near him, to see the great 
I strong boyish frame, at present even in its strength 
I so loosely knit and jointed, and the brown bony 
j hands, the dear familiar face, the unkempt locks, 
the wild sombre eyes, that so strangely courted and 
yet repelled alfection. 

‘Art going back to-night?’ ventured Deborah 
at length, timidly for her. 

‘Ay, bad luck to it. I hunt to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ah, then you will need Bayard, and father has j 
him.’ 

‘King will mount me.* 

‘ Then if father does return, I will ride Bayard.’ 

‘ I can’t squire girls. You must ride with King.’ 

* I wiy not.’ 

‘ Then I will not have you scampering alone.’ 

‘I will ride with Jordan Diniiage. But you 
know, Charlie, T can keep up with the best.’ 

‘ You can ; I ’ll do you that justice.’ 

‘ I don’t like to lose you, old Charlie ; we miss 
you sore. I fear, dear love, you are hard put to it 
for money. Are they all better off than you ? ’ 

‘Oh, I know not and care not. I am well 
enough.’ 

Deborah sighed deeply: ‘Not well enough for 
t}i£e. But as yet, father is hard pressed ; it has 
been a bad time for the coacliing, and father is 
well-nigh sick of it. If he gets luck he will give 
up for a spell, and perchance take to it again.’ 

‘ What liLcJc would you have for him, then ? ’ 

‘ Ah, I know not.’ 

Charlie smileJ somewhat grimly over his gun, 
but said nothing. Soon Deborah went over to Mis- 
tress Dinuage, where she sat glowering with her 
dark curly head crowned on one side by coquet- 
tish scarlet ribbons. They presented a curious 
contrast, the bailiff’s daughter and the baronet’s 
daugVitcr — one sitting with her hands clasped 
xoiind her knee, in attire bright and gay, gazing 




up with a frown beneath her jaunty curls, her 
dark eyes lowering, and her little red-heeled shoe 
tapping on the ground ; the other pale, subdued, 
and wistful, her long lorn hair falling about her 
unheeded and unribboned, and her dress dull in 
colour and in texture coarse, standing before 
her gaily attired inferior. As Mistress Dinnage 
gazed, her manner changed ; irritability gave way 
before Deborah’s plaintive eyes. 

‘ You have been crying,’ said Mistress Dinnage, 
in’ her marvellously brusque independent way. 

‘ You know nought about it.’ 

‘Ay, don’t tell me! You have a heartache. I 
know when you are sorrowing, Lady Deb, an' 
when you arc full of joy. Once, you never knew 
what sorrow was. Has he been worrying thee?’ she 
asked, with a nod of the head towards Charlie. 

‘lie ? No ! “ The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness.” You will do wtU not to question me, Meg, 
Come and play.’ 

That same evening, Sir Vincent Fleming came 
home late undercover of the darkness, as he always 
did, and on a swift horse. Deborah Hew to meet 
him ; he took her in his arms and kissed her, 
‘Good-even, Deb. Sw^eet Deb, has Enderby had 
visitors?’ he wdiispered. 

‘Ay, father, the usual ones, whom it is sweet 
to blind for tliy sake, for I had rare promises for 
Finlon. And indeed you tell me, father, that 
brighter days are in store V 

‘Ay, ay, lass; I have found a friend in need.' 

‘A friend, father ?’ They w'erc walking through 
the great hall together, and Deborah hung upon 
her father’s arm and raised her beautiful eyes 
to his. His own eyes sank. ‘Not one o’ those 
false, false friends,’ she continued, ‘who have 
oftentime.s proved your strongest foes ?’ 

‘ Nay ; sweet Deb. But do not question mo 
further;’ and he turned his head restlessly away, 

‘ This is indeed a friend to me and mine. — Deb,’ 
he said, with a sudden bright altered change of 
tone, ‘ I have news for thee.’ 

‘What news V asked Deborah, wdth eager 
curiosity. 

‘ Ah, then, you have not heard ? Have the lads 
been here to-day V 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

‘Well, if they have not told you, you may 
guess.’ 

‘ I cannot, 1 cannot I Nay, sweet father, news 
are scarce at Euderb}’’ ; teU me quickly what has 
happed.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘ Little daughter of Eve, 
it relates to your cousin Kingston I’ 

‘ What is It, father ?’ Somehow the music had 
died out of Deborah Fleming’s voice and the 
ripple from her lips. 

‘ King is betrothed to Mistress Beatrix Blanche- 
flower, the old baron’s daughter and Sir Vincent 
laughed heartily, with his head in the air. 

‘ Is it so, father ? Well — she is rich and she is 
pretty. Oh, she is pretty, father !’ 

‘ Ay. But the boy is but twenty, and such a 
rattle-pate. Well, it will pay his debts and be a 
rise for the family. See that thou dost likewise, 
Deb,’ said Sir Vincent, with playful tenderness. 

As they walked, Deborah laid her head on her 
father’s arm, which she was clasping. ‘Time 
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enough for that, father. Dost want to he rid 
0* me V 

He looked down and smiled ; the smile softened 
the rugged countenance wonderfully. ‘ Ay, I 
want to be rid o* thee do I not, iny Rose of 
Enderby 1 Thou art not my right hand V 

‘ Then let me be thy left. Nay ; I will never 
leave thee, father. I like not marriage and sweet- 
hearting. Let Charlie wed ; I will love but thee.^ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘Time will change that 
tune, sweet Deb.* 

They sat down by the hall-fire, where Marjory 
had spread a frugal repast. It passed in silence, 
for Sir Vincent fell to thinking deeply, and 
Deborah did not eat or speak at all. Alter supper, 
she lighted her father’s pipe, then sat down at 
his feet and laid her fair head on his knees. The 
fire-blaze flickered over the wide lofty hall ; the 
stag’s antlers, the rusty armour, it shone whimsi- 
cally on all ; but Sir Vincent and his fair daughter 
and the old shaggy deerhajiiid basked in warmth 
and steady light. 

‘Dost think Beatri.\ Blanche llow'er very pretty, 
father?’ 

‘ Well, yes ; but not so pretty as thou.’ 

‘ Other folk think not so. She has blue eyes 
and golden liair. She is not shy nor awkward. 
She is older by two years than I. 0 yes, she has 
the power of always speaking what it pleases her 
to say ; a rare art. But for me, father, my words 
ever bcUc my heart ; and for what I say one 
minute, 1 would fain pluck out my tongue the 
next.’ 

‘Silly little wench ! I have not noticed it in 
thee. Thou ag^l^hy mother all over, Deb.’ 

‘ Oh, 1 am glad ! But not so good as she ? ’ 

‘Well, no. Vet thy mother w'as not over-fond of 
prayer, Deb, till she began to ail. She was a mad- 
cap, she was a madcap I tell thee, like thou art ; 
and too fond of me. Deb, to ciiro much for her soul. 
But at the last God came between us two. Ah 
me ! ’ Tears dimmed those bold stern eyes, or 
the look akin to tears. 

Deborah said no more. Soon she went up to 
her little room, slowly, and with dragging steps. 

‘ What has paled my Rose of Enderby I ’ were words 
that bad been uttered by her father ; and they 
haunted her. She looked in her glass. True, 
she was pale, but great fires burned in her eyes. 
What was this mighty sorrow, that weighed like 
a mountain on the gay careless lieart ? The girl 
was afraid. She liked it not. She shrank and 
trembled like a child, and lay down ou her bed 
in a Rttle coiled heap, and moaned in helpless 
agonv. It was like a young wild deer ; and 
behold, in its swift flight of joy, an arrow quivered 
in the bounding heart, and ’it fell stricken, and 
writhed, and raised its innocent pleading eyes, as 
if asking what was that grievous pain tliat drew 
the life-blood from its heart ! Thus through the 
long, long night Deborah Fleming lay and moaned. 
She did not pray, she did not weep ; but in the 
morning she was the true Deborah Fleming again ; 
at least the world never knew her aught else ; for 
in one long night Deb tired of sorrow, and her 
poor little soul longed for sunshine and joy again, 
and sought them wildly. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

* And father,’ said Deborah, ‘ I would like May 
Warriston to come here and stay with me for a 


bit ; for when you are long away, I am apt to 
grow lonesome, and Mistress Dinnage cannot 
always be here.* 

‘ Have May then. You have only to express a 
wish, sweet Deb, and it is granteil. If we hod 
food to feed the guests, heaven knows you might 
fill the house!’ ^ b 

So ^lay came. They had not met since they 
were children, and now they are sixteen. A gay 
greeting passed between them, which was witnessed 
by Mistress Dinnage, whose heart ached sorely. 
May Warriston was small and fair ; she blushed 
with ever}' emotion ; she idolised and admired 
Deborah with all her soul ; while Deborah loved 
and petted May for her sweetness and fragile grace. 
The WarristoTis and Flemings had always been 
staunch friends and allies ; a Fleming and a 
Warriston had fought, hrothers-iii-anns, in the 
Crusades, and lay beneath their long-drawn 
clBgies side by side. 

May was charmed with Enderby ; its grandeur, 
its gloom, its decay, impressed her romantic imagi- 
nation, and excited her greatly. The funereal 
shadow of the oaks, the picturesque girl who stood 
at the gates beiieatli them, the great stone arch- 
way with its carved armorial bearings, the strange 
gaunt woman wbo met her at the door, the hfil 
with its quaint stained windows, and the tall pillars 
ranged across, and the beautiful Deborah Fleming 
who rushed through the hall to meet her. 

After they had dined together, they went all 
over the house, and explored the damp moulder- 
ing ])assages where the rats fled before them, and 
the great untenanted chambers; and studied the 
I ancient tapestry with much laughter, and climbed 
up with a lantern to the garret. Then the 
girls scrambled out on to the roof, and ran about 
round the stoiui coping, the favourite haunt of 
Deborah and Charlie, and looked over the far- 
spreading woods, the shining watcj’s, and the flat 
hut fair and emerald land. Then mists and dark- 
ness descended over all. And then came a bright 
and firelit tea in Deborah’s pretty room, with the 
curtained alcove sliuttiiig out the bed — iftid then 
a long talk over the fire. 

‘yl\s, King Fleming has done for himself,’ said 
May, resting her chin within her pretty hand, as 
she leaned upon the arm of the lounging-chair. 

‘ 1 thought not that he would be caught so easily. 
Did you]’ 

‘ I thought not about it at all. Or if I did — 
well, I thought it luight be Mistress Blancbeflower. 
You have seen them often together, May?— *(loe8 
she love him truly ? * 

‘ Not what I call truly, faith ; but then Beatrix 
has a cold nature at the best of times.’ 

‘How did she win him then, who has such 
fire?’ 

‘ Well, it is coldness that charms these fiery 
natures, Deb. Wh}’-, she treated him half with 
disdain ; anon she would steal a glance, as Beatrix , 
can, as if to lure him on ; and wh(Jn he wooed her, 
she frowned and was cold again. Take my word 
on’t, Mistress Blancbeflower is an arch-coquette. 
It matters not who it be. AVhy, she will play her 
airs on old Dandy Drummond ! ’ And May burst 
into laughter, in which Deborah joined. ' 

‘Ob, I cannot do such things,’ said Deborah, 
grave again, and sighing. ‘Yet, ’feis no fault of 
mine. Were father rich, I would go to France, and 
get French polish and a maid to dress my hair. 
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Money gets all things, May ; and the accessories of 
money give confidence and power. Were I rich, I 
would outshine Mistress Blanchcflower ! ’ 

‘ You ! * cried May. * Dost not know the moon 
even under a vapour outehines the stars ? Dost 
know thy beauty, Deb ? ’ 

^ Why, no. Sweet May, tell me ! Am I beauti- 
ful ? Father and Maijory tell me so ; but they are 
blind, perchance.’ 

‘Why, yes/ said May, laughing, ‘you are ; yet I 
like not to tell you so, for fear it should make you 
vain. You are beautiful as times go. Would that 
1 were half as fair ! ’ 

How the maiden blushed. Her heart beat fast 
at May’s ^mple praise, for Deborah had never 
believed herself to be beautiful before. 

‘ 0 say not so, sweet May/ she answered ; * I 
would fain have your blue eyes and waxen skin 
and fairy-like figure. Father admires you greatly. 
Charlie, you have not seen. He is a man now, 
eighteen, and entered at Granta University.* 

‘ Is he like you ? Is ho handsome, Deb ? ’ 

‘ Some folks say he is. My heart says there is 
no one like my bonnie Charlie ! Yet he is some- 
what of a bear. In Charlie, May, you must look 
for no courtly cavalier.’ 

‘I like them not!’ quoth May; ‘of courtly 
phrases I am sick. But what like is he, this 
brother o’ thine 1 Describe him.* 

‘ Well, he is giant-tall— almost as tall as King, 
and may be taller.* 

‘ I love tall men ! ’ 

‘He cares not for his clothes, and dresses very 
rough ; he has bonnie big eyes, dark and full of 
fire, that seem to scan you through ; a brown face, 
a noble shapely head, and teeth as wlnte as ivory. 
This be Master Fleming.’ 

‘I like your portrait. But of Kingston I am 
afraid ; his tongue is sharp jis whip-cord. He is no 
great friend of yours. Deb, your cousin King ?* 
‘And no great foe,’ said Deborah, supremely 
careless. ‘ Nay — “ blood is thicker than water ; ’* I 
like him well enow ; I have nought to say against 

King? < 

Thus they talked, and much about tall men and 
short, dark men and fair — a deal of nonsense, as 
girls did then as now. 

The next day there was a hunt, and great baying 
of hounds about Enderby. May would have 
Deborah go, and bring Kingston and Charlie home. 
So Lady Deb rode away, with old Jordan Din- 
nage behind lier ; and much ado had Jordan on 
such days to keep Deborah in sight, for hearing 
the bom and the hounds, she would grow wild, 
having come of a hard-riding race. 

‘ Bless thee I ’ muttered Jordan Dinnage, ‘ thou 
wilt lead me a-moon-lightin’ to-day. I see it in 
thee, lass! An’ if thou doesn’t break Bayard’s 
knees or thine own neck, one day, my name *s not 
Jordan Dinnage. — There they be ! Hoicks, hoicks ! 
Lady Deb ! Gone away ! ! ’ And behold the old 
bailiff (muttering gloomily a moment ago, between 
twinges of rheumatic pain) w’ould give the view- 
hollo with a voice like a clarion. But Deborali 
Fleming was already off like a whirlwind, with a 
cry of toy, her hair flying. And she led Jordan a 
dance mat day. . . . 

‘ You must come home, Charlie,’ said Deborah. 
Bhe looked happier than any queen. The brush 
WB swinging at her saddle, and Bayard and his 
little mistress appeared fresh and spirited os the 


dawn. All the huntsmen gathered about, and stored 
at Deborah, for the dawning beauty of Mistress 
Fleming began to be noised abroad, and the young 
lads from far and near would come to see the 
‘ Rose of Enderby,’ ‘ Who is she ? * was whispered 
round. ‘Why, Sir Vincent Fleming’s daughter. 
They call her the llos6 of Enderby.’ The best of 
it was, Deborah was unconscious of it alL The 
spirit of the hunt was in her ; her large gray eyes 
were luminous with light aud life, her nair was 
afloat in amber clouds. She cared not even for 
Kingston, in moments such as those. 

‘You must come/ she urged pleadingly. ‘It 
is early yet, and Marjory has a hunter’s dinner 
ready — a banquet. And besides — I have a fair 
lady to greet ye, Charlie.’ 

‘ Then good-bye ! ’ Cliarlio turned back his 
horse. ‘ Nay, Deb. Who is it ? I want no “ fair 
ladies.” — But come away from these gaping icons/ 
he added, his boyish heart swelling with a sullen 
pride at the attention his sister was exciting; and 
they rode away together. 

‘It is May Warriston. Such a little angel! 
Quito harmless 'and full of fun, as much fun as 
Mistress Dinnage.’ And then Deborah blushed, 
and gave a slight imperial bow, for Kingston, 
splendi<ily mounted, was now at her other side. 

He bowed, with some mock-pleading in his 
eyes. ‘ What is this, fair cousin — May Warriston? 
Nay, Charlie, boy, I must go and see sweet May ; 

I she has always a sweet word for me, and sometimes 
I something sweeter and kinder far !’ And tCingston, 

I glancing nx)braidingly at Deborah’s averted face, | 
i saw that it was crimsoned with haughty shame, j 
! at which sight he was somewhat confused. j 

I ‘ Well, come,’ said Charlie, ‘ and make short work 
^ of it, for I am gated at seven ; thanks be to old 
Shand.’ So they rode fast Lome to Enderby; Jor- 
dan groaning behind, now that the hunt was over. 

Mistress Dinnage stood gravely in the lodge door 
in the twilight ; Kingston smiled and kissed his 
hand ; Charlie Fleming looked not up at all. May 
AVarriston ran out with smiles and blushes, which 
were not lost on Kingston, who greeted her even 
tenderly ; hut May glanced ux) at the tall dark lad 
on the bay horse, and felt her foolish little heart 
flutter, because he bowed without a smile? or 
because his dark eyes scanned her through? And 
Deborah looked pleased, seeing May’s emotion, 
and the girls ran gaily in together. Deborah’s 
‘ banquet * was spread in the great hall, and great 
noise and mirth there was over- it. 

CHAPTER THE POURTH. 

The day came but too soon for May to quit 
Enderby ; the grandmother with whom she lived 
was ailing, and sent for her. But somehow May 
could not go that day, and must wait one day 
more ; her trunks were i)acked, an old and trusty 
maid had arrived for her ; but little May was 
sick at heart at the thought of leaving Enderby. 

Was it love ? Maidens did love early and long 
in those days ; love was then a deep abiding 
passion, not a graceful sentiment to change with 
every change of raiment At all events May loved 
Dehorahj and clung to her. 

They had been alone all that last long day, 
though Deborah had run many times to the door. 
On one of these runs she encountered Mistress 
Dinnage. ‘What art seekin’ so anxiously ?’ asked 
the latter curtly, even fiercely. 
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‘I will not answer you, Margaret,’ said Deborah 
with calm dignity ; * for the last five weeks you 
have spoken to me thus, and avoided me in every 
way. I have not deserved this of thee. A friend 
has ne’er proved a friend who cannot speak out 
what rankles in the heart.' 

' Speak out ! ’ exclaimed Mistress Dinnage. ‘ She 
— sUie — has all your heart ! While T — a poor man’s 
daughter, you care for no more. What matters it, 
Mistress Deborah! It must be so. Mistress War- 
riston is a lady, like to you, an* worthy o* you ; 

while I, poor, unscholarly’ And Mistress 

Dinnage, her pride forgotten, burst into a very 

E assion of sobs. Then the anger and scorn that 
ad flashed from Deborah’s eyes at her friend’s 
accusation vanished in a moment at sight of her 
tears — ‘ Mistress Dinnage I ’ whom Deborah had 
never known to shed a tear since their cluldhood. 

*Nay,’ cried Deborah, witli her hands on the 
quivering shoulders ; ‘ you know this is not so. 
You know that neither rank nor wealth nor great 
lady-friends will ever step between ‘‘*iis. Must I 
tell thee, silly jMistress Dinnage, that thou art 
dearer to my heart than any woman in the world ? 
If you will not l^elieve it, if you cannot sec it, go 
your ways. I* am proud as well as you. And if 
so paltry a matter as difference of station can ever 
separate, in thought or word or deed, two great 
good friends, then tliou’rt not worthy of me. 
Mistress, or 1 of thee ! * With that, they fell into 
each other’s arms, and each wept a little^ and then 
laughed.* Then Deborah returned to May, not 
seeing Charlie, for whom she had been vainly 
W'atching. Charlie might surely have come to do 
her guest that honour, believing as he did that 
she was going away that day. But the youth 
came not. 

On the next day. CJharlie rode over alone to see 
to some of his business concerns, and by mere 
chance Deborah espied him going to the stables. 
She rushed forth : ‘ Charlie, Maj'- is going away in 
ten minutes’ time ; and 1 have been looking for you 
so to come and say good-bye. Come Iti with me, 
dear boy.’ 

Charles Fleming stamped his ibot and frowned 
darkly. ‘ Why, 1 thought the girl had left you 
yesterday I Fool that I am to be caught. Deb, 
you know how I hate maidens, line ladies. Why 
can’t you let me be?’ 

‘ Because (Jharlie, May has sighed to say you one 
good-bye. Your roughness wins her heart ; and 
you have been very kind, and seemed so fond of 
May.’ 

‘ Finely you read me ! ’ muttered Charlie ; but he 
followed Deborah into the house, to speed the 
parting guest. May was standing by the hall 
window in her soft furs, and her small face was 
very sad and pale and pleading ; there were even 
tears in her eyes, which she tried in vain to keep 
back. ^ 

^Good-bye, Mistress Warriston,’ said Charlie, 
looking down with his dark eyes, and then away, 
because of her tears. ‘ You must come back soon, 
for Deb loves to have you here;* and he gave a 
grasp of his hard brown hand. 

‘ I will come ; oh, I will gladly come ! ’ fal- 
tered May, and then ran to Deborah, and hid her 
face on her breast. The carriage-wheels were 
heard ; May was half borne out by Deborah, and 
Charlie stalked behind, looking gloomy, because 
he knew not how to look. May Warriston gazed | 


' from the carriage- window, and through a maze of 
tears saw the brother and sister standing under 
the porch, Deborah kissing her two hanoB vebe*- 
mently. Pain was uppermost in that farewell of 
Enderby ; the little orphan May lay back on the 
cusldons, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

WEAVING-SCHOOLS. 

In all the ordinary manufacturing arts, the com- 
mon practice is to learn by apprenticeships ; that 
is to say, the young who are put to any craft are 
left to pick up information over a course of several 
years by imitating the operations of the journey- 
men among whom they are placed. No teacher 
sets himself specially to tell them how things are 
to be done, or how they may be improved upon 
by an ingenious consideration of results. The 
craft, whatever it is, takes its chance. In some 
instances, from generation to generation, it pursues 
a jog-trot routine ; in others it makes advances 
through the peculiar thoughtfulness of individuals. 
In numerous cases, the keenness of competition 
forces on improvements. Manufacturers try to 
outdo each other. But even in these cases, the 
actual operatives are only mechanically concerned. 

I They obey orders, but do not originate. 

I Thoughtful persons have latterly been of opinion 
that this state of affairs is not satisfactory. They 
think that instead of the chance and mechanical 
instruction through apprenticeship, there ought to 
be a course of systematic teaching by experts in 
the several crafts, at least those in which great 
ingenuity and the cultivation of original ideas are 
required, with a view to national advantages. 
Hence, schools of practical science and technical 
instruction, to which public attention has been 
occasionally drawn. Much lias been done in this 
respect by certain continental countries, in the 
hope of outrivalling British manufactures ; and 
wc may be said to have come to this, that the old 
chance method of acquiring skill in certain lines 
of industry will not do any longer. With these 
preliminary remarks, we proceed to men^on that 
in Belgium and Germany, schools of practical * 
trade-instruction have existed for years in almost 
every corporate town, under the auspices of the 
municipality. Now, liowevcr, the growing rivalry 
of these countries with our own in more than one 
staple industry, has at length impressed British 
manufacturers with the need of taking similar 
means to withstand the pressure of such competi- 
tion. Sharing these views, the promoters of the 
Yorkshire College some time ago suggested to the 
Ancient and Honourable Company of Cloth-workers 
how effectively the wants of the case might 
be mot in the northern counties by providing, 
as a special department of the college, means for 
instruction in the manufacture of textile fabrics 
and desigiifi. The suggestion was accepted in a 
generous spirit, all the more readily as those who 
initiated the scheme had persons^ly pledged their • 
own faith in it by subscriptions ranging from fifty 
to two thousand pounds. Among the munificent 
contributors of the larger amount were the Duke 
of Devonshire, Sir A. S’airbairn, and various local 
firms. Encouraged by the appreciative attitude of 
those most familiar with the z^quirements of the 
woollen trade, .the Qompany at y)nce entered upon 
this new spbe^^of active usefulness, granting 
in the first pUt£e an endowment of five hundred 
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and twenty pounds per annum. Subsequently 
they offered a further contribution of no leas 
than ten thousand pounds, to provide adequate 
buildings and appliances for the Textile Industries 
Department This extension of their original pur- 
pose was mainly due to the immediate and decided 
success of the experiment. In some measure, how- 
over, it was also the fruit of an interesting and 
valuable Report presented to the Company by Mr 
John Beaumont, the instructor of the department, 
after having made, at their instance, a journey of 
inspection among the weaving-schools of the con- j 
tinent Accompanied by Mr Walter S. B. McLaren, 
M.A., Mr Beaumont made a six weeks* tour, during 
which he visited, chiefly in Germany, twenty-four 
weaving and eeven polytechnic schools. Some of 
these are exclusively for inslriicLion in weaving, 
wdiile others arc departments of larger technical 
colleges, as is the case in Leeds. The Report has 
been printed simply for private circulation, but we 
are permitted to glean its leading facts and sugges- 
tions, before describing brief!}'' now far these are 
being applied to the new enterprise in the capital 
of the West Riding. 

Among the best schools of the kind in Belgium 
are those of Ghent and Verviers, in both of ivliich 
the instruction is free. Tlie only conditions 
imposed upon students, who must be more than 
twelve years of age, arc that they shall he able to 
write correctly and know the four simple rules of 
arithmetic. There are also in Belgium apprentice 
schools or workshops for ai)prenticcs, nianagcd 
I^rincipally by the manufacturers of the different 
towms, who send work to he done in them. 
Througholit the whole of France there is likewise 
a movement in favour of technical education, and 
among the subjects which it is generally agreed 
must be taught, theoretically and practically, weav- 
ing takes a front place. At such towns as liheims, 
Rouen, Lille, Lyons, Elbeuf, and Amiens, weaving- 
schools have been opened with success, and enjoy 
the benefit of government aid. In the first two 
named, what are known as the * Industrial Socie- 
ties * have provided, for the use of the manufac- 
turers generally and also of the weaving students, 
large collections of patterns of cloth of all materials, 
arranged systematically in books. At Rheims the 
collection dates back to the year 1800, and is both 
interesting and useful, as shewing the various 
patterns and materials in use during this century. 
In Germany technical education is much more 
fully developed than in cither France or Belgium, 
every town having its Gewerbe or trade-school, 
givi^ practical instruction. 

At Chemnitz a new Gewerbe school is nearly 
completed, which puts all others into the shade. 
Its cost will be more than eighty thousand pounds, 
and it will accommodate between six and seven 
hundred students, presided over by a staff of 
nearly forty professors. It possesses a Rbrary of 
nine thousand volumes, upon which is spent three 
hundred pounds a year, out of an annual grant of 
sev^ thousand j^ounds from the government. In 
noticing the polytechnic schools, or technical uni- 
versities which exist in nearly every important 
town in Germany, the commissioners incidentally 
mention having seen in the one at Aix-la-Chapelle 
a number of packing-c^es, which they were told 
contained models of English patent machines, sent 
as a present by. the English government, at the 
requeat of the Prince Imperid of '‘(^nnany. This 


of course gives rise to a suggestion that the 
government might regard home claims with equal 
favour. The best polytechnic in Austria is un- 
doubtedly that of Vienna, which has no fewer than 
one thousand two hundred students. The Textile 
Industries Department of its museum is very com- 
plete, comprising specimens of almost every manu- 
factured article iu its various stages from the raw 
I material up to the finished piece of goods. In a 
similar museum at Berlin there are models of 
almost every machine used in either the cotton or 
woollen trade. Not only are there models of 
machines now in use, hut also of those which have 
been long since superseded. The obvious advan- 
tage of this variety is that the students see what 
have been the improvements gradually made iu 
machinery, and it enables them to study the 
principle upon which the different machines have 
been worked. The best schools, Chemnitz and 
Rcntlingen for example, have a great assortment 
of liaml-looins, such as treadles, machines, and 
jacquards — in order to produce patterns, simple 
and figured, in every material. None of the 
schools ecidine their teaching to tlie manufacture 
of one class of goods only. Although each devotes 
most attention to the material and style of cloth 
chiefly manufactured in the district in which it is 
situated, yet all teach other branches of weaving ; 
which is thought a material advantage. 

To give the students some insight into the practi- 
cal management of factories, they are in many cases 
allowed by the manufacturers of the town to visit 
their mills on stated days. This is unquestionably 
a great advantage to the students, shewing them 
on a large scale and from a business point of view 
those things which they are themselves doing on a 
small scahj. In many of the schools the instruc- 
tion is free. In those where charges are made, it 
is found that wherever the fees are low enough., 
the working men take advantage of the schools, 
and are thus made into skilful w'orkmeu and over- 
lookers. The low fees do not drive away the sons 
of manufacturers ; and the schools which are within 
the reach of all are therefore much more popular 
and useful than those which, from the larger fees 
charged, are more exclusive. 

In our own country the object of weaving- 
schools is much misunderstood, many people 
having an idea that they are simply meant to- 
teach workmen the management ot a loom. To 
correct such a mistaken impression, it may he 
worth while to quote the prospectus of the Miil- 
heim School, which describes that institution (a 
model one) as devoting itself to the task of 
‘educating overseers and manufacturers ip all 
branches of weaving, and furnishing young men 
who wish to become buyers or sellers of manufac- 
tured goods with an exact knowledge of manufac- 
turing, and therefore with a correct judgment of 
goods,* By the training which employers them- 
selves receive in these schools, they ore able to 
look after their businesses more thoroughly, and 
to supervise work for which they would not 
otherwise be qualified. 

With a view to securing these and kindred 
beneffts in the largest possible measure, various 
suggestions were mode by the commissioners for 
I the improvement of weaving-schools’ opened in 
this country. Means are not lacking to realise 
these advantages ; but farther time is required for 
the full dev^opment of the scheme. Meantime 
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it is Bufficiently proved at Leeds that technical 
education is by no means a myth, but may have an 
appreciable iufluencc upon manufactures. Both 
at the day and evening classes there is a large, 
sometimes an overflowing attendance of students, 
chiefly young men of the middle class, who either 
are or expect to be engaged in textile industries. 
In order to facilitate the more adequate and 
efficient fulfilment of its purposes, the college will 
shortly enter upon the possession of Beechgrove, a 
suburban estate whigh the executive council have 
purchased for their new suite of buildings. At 
present it occupies temporary but well adapted 
premises, which, pending the erection of the new 
college, have had to be once more enlarged, in 
order that the Textile Industries Department may 
have the accommodation requisite for sixteen 
looms. The pupils are assisted to arrange and 
design new patterns, or to classify and mingle 
colours with taste and judgment. They also 
receive instruction as to the mixing, w'orking, 
and blending of the raw material ; how to 
estimate the quality of water for manufacturing 
purposes ; the proper iLse of the best ingre- 
dients for dyeing ; the processes of carding, spin- 
ning, and fulling ; tlie operations of weaving, and 
the mechanism of the loom, &c. In addition to 
the manipulative work, lectures are given on wool, 
mungo, shoddy, alpaca, and silk ; also on the 
applications of chemistry to the manufacture and 
colouring of textile fabrics. The endowment pro- 
vided by the Cloth workers* Company includes 
eight scholarships — four of thirty pounds, and four 
of twenty-five pounds per annum — for which there 
is a good competition. In other respects also, the 
appreciative interest and intelligence shewn by the 
students give encouraging hope of great practical 
benefit. 

The success of the Yorkshire College has stimu- 
lated the movement in other parts of the kingdom 
in favour of this phase of technical education. The 
School of Chemistry lately founded at Bristol by 
the same guild of Clothworkers, in connection with 
the dyeing industries of the neighbourhood, is now 
in working order, and a textile instructor luus been 
appointed for the Stroud school. Weaving-schools 
are also being established at 'Huddersfield and 
Glasgow, with the prospect of more to follow in 
other industrial centres. Such measures indicate 
a widening recognition of the truth, that our 
craftsmen must be taught to work upon the basis 
of scientific knowledge, rather than rely so much 
^ heretofore on mere rule of thumb, if our country 
is to maintain its manufacturing supremacy. 

TIM BAYLIS. 

We had anchored in the river Irrawaddi, after a 
tedious passage up from Melbourne, having on 
board by way of a crew as fine a sample of 
AustraHw desperadoes as ill-luck in her worst 
temper ever brought together on board one ship. 
There were men of all possible nationalities, 
from the swarthy negro to the handsome but 
treacherous Levantine sailor ; the latter by far the 
more dangerous animal of the two. The natural 
result of tnis awkward assortment was the ever- 
present feeling of mistrust, mutual and deep, that 
prevailed between these worthies and ourselves ; 
this latter term including those few men that had 
not deserted from the ship while in Melbourne. 


The passage from Australia to any East Indian 

E ort is, under favourable circumstances, a journey 
y no means to be despised. Glorious weather, 
grand sunsets, a smooth sea, gentle but steady winds, 
all combine to render this one of the most popular 
of routes. But with us this had not proved so. 
Like UlysBUB of old, we longed for the end of onr 
voyage ; and the more we desired, so much the 
farther away did our beloved Ithaca seem to re- 
treat. The time dragged wearily on, and the sense 
of oppression grew greater. 

At our mess-table this was less felt than any- 
where else on boartl ; owing mainly to the presence 
of one, the subject of this little story — dear old Tim 
Baylis. A noble fellow in fortii, and a rare com- 
bination of gentleness and strength, culture and 
hardihood, lii a word, one of those men marked | 
out by nature to shine starlike in a profession of 
danger like ours. Frank, generous, and unafiected, 
he had won our liearts from the moment he 
had joined the ship ; and that trust he had not for 
an instant declined or betrayed. Fair weather or 
foul, gale or calm, Tim Baylis was ever the same, 
clear and decisive in action, and the life and soul 
of all when oif duty, liis lightest words and 
liappy jokes formed the watchwords of the men, 
the magic of his character and his manner weaving 
a spell around the ship. None saw ilie danger that 
threatened, in the miserable assortment of men 
that called themselves ‘ the crew,* more than he ; 
none tried so hard to weld the incongruous 
materials into shape and order more than he ; but 
like many honest open natures, he had underrated 
the power of the passions he had set liimself to 
calm, and the lire had hut smouldered, that under 
other coiidilions would have broken forth long 
before. 

But here we were safe off Rangoon, the first 
stage in the homeward journey accomplished in 
safety ; and anchored in Jis good a berth in the 
river as any one could desire. Of course it was 
dull. AVhoevcr rested at anchor a hundred yards 
from the shore, and did not find before the week 
was over, that this kSoiI of thing was the -^ry acme 
of dullness ! The only tiling we could do to re- 
lieve the monotony was jdaying everlasting games 
of whist ; alternated by leaning over the poop-rails, 
and speculating on what the dark and tangled 
jungle held among its tall grass and leafy branches ; 
the reverie perchance broken by the shrill 
sliriok of some captured or dying animal ; telling 
us in accents unmistakable, that beautiful os the 
mysterious jungle forest might be to the eye, 
it certainly would not be a desirable spot wherein 
to picnic. We had at last discharged our ballast, 
and liberty to both port and starboard watches had 
been granted. The short furlough had expired ; 
and the men were turning up rapidly in little 
batches of threes and fours, of course pursued by 
the inevitable ‘ sampan-wallah,* or river boatman, 
whose frantic efforts to obtain extra ^backsheesh' 
usually found a rapid and summai^ recompense in 
the decided preponderance of ticks over ‘pice' 
(Aiiglice, halfpence), the last resource of impe- 
cunious Jack. Contrary to our expectations, most 
of our men came on board in a singularly sober 
state, so much so as to excite remark amongst alL 
It is a time-honoured custom to condone cases of 
over-refreshment on the various days of ‘liberty’ 
during a long voyage. John Tar — as time-honoured 
‘Jack’ is now frequently dubbed— on that 'day 
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drops his prorcssional character, and, to use his 
own most forcible expression, * lets go the painter,’ 
and enjoys himself ai'ter his own peculiar ’fashion 
60 long as his dollars or rupees hold out. 

There had been a whisper floating about for 
the past two or three days, in that unaccount- 
able way that whispers have of floating; the 
said whisper coming aft under the fostering care 
and protecting wing of Isaac the half-caste mess- 
room steward, thereby increasing twofold in its 
proportions while under transit, Isaac’s powers of 
imagination being proverbial ; and the gist of all 
this seemed to be that discontent about something 
reigned paramount in the forecastle, at least among 
its foreign occupants Now, as luck would have 
it, we had hafl this sort of thing over and over 
again throughout the passage, and we had grown 
rather tired of it all ; indeed, it had become too 
much like the cry of ' Wolf ! Wolf ! ’ to have any 
strong effect on our nerves, especially as nothing 
had ever come of it hut talk, and very ^ tail talk ’ 
too Bometiines ; but still no more than — talk. 

Had there been any real grievance, ilierc would 
have been some interest displayed ; but somehow 
the ^ casus belli’ had a knack of vanishing when 
the matter came to be investigated ; hence we had 
grown rather callous as to these perpetual com- 
plaints. Now, however, there seemeti something 
more in the report than usual ; but whether this 
was really so, or only owed its importance to 
Isaac’s over- vivid imagination, it was hard to 
determine. So feoHng secure in our nearness to the 
fihore, we contented ourselves by awaiting some 
decisive action on the part of the malcontents. As 
it was, the Captain had gone ashore with the 
announcement that he intended to accept the 
proffered hospitality of the agent, a few miles out 
of town ; and Tim Baylis and I were left on board, 
the former enjoying the dignity of full command. 

This was just the time of the change of the mon- 
soon, and evening shewed us that the hitherto calm 
and unbroken monotony would soon he visited by 
the demon of Storm in some one of its many 
phases. ^ Warning banks of inky clouds were per- 
petually revealed by the brilliant streaks of lurid 
lightning that played among their depths. Still 
the oniinons calm was unbroken save by the hoarse 
croak of frogs, eager for the coming rain. Erelong 
the welcome sound of ‘ eight bells * told of the end 
of the day for us ; llie men were soon mustered 
and dismissed, the final entry made in the log, and 
silence soon reipied i'ore and aft the ship. 

Our hammocks were slung, Indian-coost fashion, 
in vatrious positions under the poop awning ; and 
very pleasant it was to lie at ease in the cool night- 
air, smoking and chatting. Tim seemed unusually 
silent this evening, more inclined to speculate and 
think, than to tSl out aught from the fund of 
anecdote, curious and amusing, that he always was 
80 ready to retail for our benefit. 

‘Charlie,’ he said at length, ‘I don’t wonder at 
those niggers being so confoundedly superstitious 
and ghostly ; a liight like this makes one feel that 
there is something, of which we know nothing, at 
work above and around ns. Just look out at those 
fiery cloncb, and answer if there must not be a 
Power there, compared to which our grandest efforts 
seem no more than the croaking of yonder flrogs.’ 

I replied generally, that the wqrks of nature 
always shone forth clearly to those wbo looked 
upon them as the tokens of a Supreme WilL 


Another blaze of dazzling brightness, resting on 
us for a moment, leaving us in denser darlmess 
than before. The storm was certainly nearing 
us rapidly. 

‘Ah!’ he said, referring to the contrast, ‘how 
true a picture of life ; that glowing light, just for 
an instant of time, like our own ufe,*fl>llowed by 
the dense and unknown darkness of death. I am 
not one to believo in portents, Charlie ; but I am 
sure that in these things, if one only read them 
aright, there lies much that may be taken tt> indi- 
cate that there is a grand life hereafter of comple- 
tion and unity in the powers of mind and body, 
though the truth of it may he kept from us in the 
darkness of the future. Yet after all it is only in 
moments like these that a man seems either to care 
for or notice them.* 

IVIy reply was lost in a burst of thunder, the 
first of any power we had yet heard, and with it 
came down the rain, as only it can rain in the 
tropics. I run to the gangway, to be clear of the 
awning, and saw at once that a hurricane was close 
upon us. The whirling and eddying clouds flew 
at a vast pace across the sky ; the low roaring of 
the wind, still very distant, confirmed any doubt 
on tliat point. I did not consider that there was 
any cause for alarm on the ship’s account ; we 
were in an excellent anchorage ; and most of our 
‘top-hamper’ was dowm on deck undergoing an 
overfiauL Still tlie awnings must be furled ; so 
I hurried below for my oil-skin coat and ‘sou’- 
wrester.’ Reaching the main-deck, I was startled 
by the sound of voices coming from a part of the 
ship where I knew they could have no business. 
Without pausing to listen, however, I descended 
the companion-stairs ; the voices, now hushed in 
whispers, following after. At the fore-cabin door 
I encountered tlm scared face of Isaac, as white 
as his dark skin would permit. He was about to 
say something ; but the cry of ‘ All hands on deck I ’ 
from Tim’s lips rang out fore and aft ; bo I rushed 
on deck without waiting to hear what lie had to 
say. My station, as second in command, being on 
the forecastle, I made directly for that point, and 
awaited the port-watch, in order to let go the 
second anchor. No one came ! Where were the 
men ? I heard voices aft. I saw the quarter-deck 
awning fly up in the air, released from the side- 
ropes. The hurricane had struck us by this time ; 
wo were leaning broadside over in an alarming 
manner, and rapidly dragging our single anchor 
towards the shore. Again 1 listened; I could 
distinguish the varied cries ; they were not those 
of men at work. 1 soon knew. A fierce yell — a 
wilder shriek, borne along the gale. It was plain 
that the smothered volcano had broken forth at 
last. The men had mutinied 1 Seizing a belaying- 
pin from out the rail, I managed to knock the 
gear clear on the ‘ cat-head,’ and thus releasing the 
starboard anchor, I ran aft, leaving the chain 
careering Avildly over the windlass. 

The odds were terribly against us; a set of men, 
each more reckless than his neighbour, pitted 
against a few poor fellows, taken at the utmost 
disadvantage. Added to this, the howling hurri- 
cane, the black darkness, and the utter impossi- 
bility of any signal being seen or heard twenty 
yards from the ship. I £d not quite understand 
all this at the moment. I very soon did, how- 
ever. No shot had as yet been fired, so no alarm 
couldieachbeyondby that means. Making for the 
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indistinct straggling mass of human figures, I tried 
to reach Tim’s side. I could just see him standing 
on the after<hatch, cutlass in hand, bravely keeping 
at bay a dozen or more of the mutineers, who 
vainly tried to force him back over the ‘ combings’ 
of the open hatchway. In another confused heap 
I could just distinguish the third officer and boat- 
swain ; how armed, I could not see. My iron 
l>elaying-pin proved no bad weapon — short, round, 
and heavy, it was easily handled, and did good 
service. After all, one had no real chance against 
long thin knives in anything like close single 
combat. 

How long this performance would have lasted, 
and the fearfully unequal conflict been kept up, it 
is hard to say, when the sound of cheering broke 
upon us. Pausing in the struggle for a moment, 
we became aware that the storm had ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun ; in fact it was almost 
calm. Another instant, and the cheers resolved 
themselves into men swarming up the sides like 
bees on every quarter, cfutlass in hand, hfirdly 
knowing what was the matter. It was soon over. 
Stepan os Zenos, George Marco, and Pedro Cenci 
secured in irons to the main-dc;ck stanchions, the 
rest were soon powerless for much harm. A 
hurried explanation now ensued. It seemed that 
after I had rushed up on deck, in answer to the 
cry of * All hands ! ’ never heeding the boy Isaac or 
lus scared face, the lad ran up after me, taking 
with him the cutlass that I afterwards saw in Tim 
Baylis* hand; in fact he gave it to him without 
word or comment. Running to the gangway, he, had 
thrown himself into the boat belonging to our old 
sampau-wallah, Ramoon, who always remained 
alongside the ship ready for a call. Rousing the 
old man and seizing an oar, lie let go t lie boat, 
which, released from the ship, glided swiftly down 
the stream ; struck soon Jifter by the hiirricime 
or north-west squall, they nearly capsized, but 
managed to reach the mooring-chains of J1.M.S. 
Pegasus, moored half a mile down the river. 
A rope being flung to them they boarded lier, the 
boy Isaac telling liis talc in broken accents and 
incoherent sentences ; still, however, the oliicer of 
the watch made out enough of the lad’s story to 
know that mutiny, and perhaps murder, were 
going on a short distance up the river ; so without 
more ado, the order was passed for ‘general 
quarters,’ and two boats* crews piped away to 
‘ board and relieve the stranger.’ The squall 
luckily dropping at this time, they soon were 
alongside of our ship, Isaac acting as pilot, when 
they gave us the hearty cheer that had so joyed 
and surprised us. 

But where was Tim Baylis all this time ? Surely 
about the ship somewhere. No ! Wc found him 
at last, lying at the bottom of that fatal hatchway, 
and a long knife- wound in his side, from which 
the dark blood slowly oozed. They brought him 
gently up, and laid him on the after-skylight ; the 
rain had ceased, and the tropical moon shone down 
on the reeking deck, lending a weird clearness to 
every object around. He looked very calm, his dark 
clear-cut features looked very white and awful 
now. 

We all stood around while tlie surgeon that had 
come with the relief party from the old Pegams 
carefully probed and examined the wound. It 
was no use ; his face told us silently there was 
‘ no hope ! ’ that dear old Tim Baylis would soon 


be at rest for ever. ‘ Hush ! he is speaking.' 
Conscious once ^ain, on board the ship he hml 
defended with his life, the ^irit of him we had ' 
learned to love so well seemed to return to us once 
again ere it went forth into that unknown ‘ dark- 
ness’ he had spoken of so strangely and thought- 
fully scarce an hour before. He said a few words to 
us all, reminding us of the many bright and happy 
days we h^ spent in times past together — ^ys 
that had left their pleasant memories of the foreign 
shores by which they had been passed, mementos 
of a time gone by, but still fresh and vivid in our 
minds. Asking pardon of any, then, he might in 
thoughtless mirth unconsciously have wounded, 
and telling us when, in better days and more 
joyous scones, we might chance to review the past 
and those who had peopled it, not to forget poor 
Tim, lying cold and dead on the banks of the 
Irrawaddi river. Turning painfully to me, he 
said in faltering words: ‘See my dear mother, 
Charlie. Toll her all is over. Tell her that 
though the end has come while far away from 
her, I did not forget her love. Ask her to forgive 
my wilfulness, to think of me with pity. And 
Charlie, don’t let those niggers haul me about 
before I’m buried. Good-bye, old fellow. How 
dark it is getting ! * 

We laid him next day in his OTave in the Euro- 
I pean cemetery, under the shade of a spreading 
mango ; a few fellows from the old Pegasus and 
ourselves looked last on his coffin ; and before we 
sailed, had laid a double wreath on the already 
bright and flowering turf. Reader ! should you 
ever bend your steps to the sacred city of the 
Great Pagoda, turn aside for a moment from the 
deepening shadows of its ancient temple, and 
reading the words on a little marble cross under 
the branches of the old mango-tree, pause, and 
think on the noble death of poor Tim Baylis, 

THE GIGANTIC MOA BIRD. 

The extinction of many animals that are known to 
have formerly existed on the earth, is subject 
which cannot very easily be explained, while the 
number of them is greater than at first sight would 
be supposed. Various species no doubt undergo 
gradual extinction by changes which deprive them 
of their accustomed food ; but others seem to die 
out from unknown causes. During the historic 
period a considerable number of animals have been 
swept off the British Islands, among which are the 
bear, the wolf, the Irish elk, &c. In Arferica, 
during the comparatively short perjod of its his- 
tory, various species have vanished, and others are 
following them. The beaver, formerly so gene- | 
rally spread over the vrliole of that country, is 
now only to be found in remote repons. The 
deer and the moose arc disappearing in the same 
manner. The bison is very much mminished in 
numbers, and must ere long be extirpated. The* 
mastodon, a creature of enormou^ bulk, has totally 
disappeared, although, along with the skeletons of 
them which have been discovered, there are evi- 
dences of their having lived on food derived firom 
plants which are still existing. In other parts of 
the world, the dodo and the moa have perished 
within the la^t few centuries ; and the apteryx is 
undergoing the same fate. 

The moa or dinornis was a huge biid, of which 
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the remains are plentifully found in New Zea- 
land. AVithin recent historic times, this colony 
was tenanted, to the almost entire exclusion of 
mammalia, by countless numbers of gigantic wing- 
less birds of various genera and species, the Dinar- 
nis gigantea, the largest, attaining a size nearly 
thrice that of a full-grown ostrich. From tradi- 
tions which are current among the Maoris, they 
were fat, stupid, indolent birds, living in forests 
and feeding on vegetables ; while the name nioa 
seems to have been given to them from their pecu- 
liar cry. Since remains have been found in great 
plenty, the investigation of this singular bird is of 
the greatest interest to students of natural history. 

It is to the Rev. Richard Taylor that the first 
discovery of rfnoa remains is due, which he thus 
describes : * In the beginning of 1839 I took iny 
first journey in Nevv Zealand to Poverty Bay 
with the Rev. W. Williams (Bishop of Waiapu). 
When we reached Waiapu, near the East Cape, 
we took up our abode in a native house, and 
there I noticed the fragment of a large bone stuck 
in the ceiling. I took it down, supposing at first 
that it was human ; but when I saw its cancellated 
structure, I handed it over to my conipaiiion, who 
had been brought up to the medical profession, 
asking him if he did not think it was a bird^s bone. 
He laughed at the idea, and said : What kind of 
bird could there ;be to liave so large a bone V* I 
pointed out its structure ; and wlien the natives 
came, requested him to ask them what it belonged 
to. They said it was a bone of the tarcim, a very 
large bird, that lived on the lop of Hikurangi, the 
highest mountain on the cast coast, and that tlu^.y 
made their largest fish-hooks from its hones. I 
then inquired whether the bird Wiis still to be met 
with ; and was told that there was one of an im- 
mense size which lived in a cave, and was guarded 
by a large lizard, and that the bird was always 
standing on one leg. The chief readily gave me 
the bone for a little tobacco ; and I afterwards sent 
it to Professor Owen by Sir Everard Home in 
1839 ; and I think I may justly claim to have been 
the first discoverer of the moa.’ Mr Taylor con- 
tinued fris inquiries among the natives, who in- 
formed him that the moa was quite as large as a 
horse ; that these birds had nests made of the 
refuse of fern-root, on which they fed ; and that 
they used to conceal themselves in the veronica 
thickets, from which, by setting them on fire, the 
natives drove them out and killed them ; hence 
originated the Maori saying : ‘The veronica was the 
tree which roasted the moa.* The natives further 
mentioned that when a moa-hunt was to take place 
notice was given inviting all to the battue. The 
party then spread out to inclose as large a space as 
possible, and drive the birds from their haunts ; 
then gradually contracting the line as they ap- 
proached some lake, they at last rushed forward 
with loud yells, and drove the frightened birds 
into the water, where they could be easily ap- 
proached in canoes and despatched without their 
being able to make any resistance. These moa- 
liunts must thus have been very destructive ; as, 
from the number of men employed, and the traces 
of long lines of ovens in which the natives cooked 
the birds, and the large quantity of egg-shells 
found on the western shores of New Zealanc^ a 
clear proof is given that these birds were eagerly 
sought for and feasted upon. Thus the poor moas 
bad* very little chance '^f continuing their race. 


From a very interesting communication of the 
Rev. W. Williams, dated 17th May 1872, it would 
appear that the moa may not yet be entirely extir- 
pated. ‘ Within the last few days,* he remarks, ‘ I 
have obtained a piece of information worthy of 
notice. Happening to speak to an American about 
these bones, he told me that the bird is still in 
existence in the neighbourhood of Cloudy Bay, in 
Cook’s Strait. He said that the natives there 
had mentioned to an Englishman belonging to a 
whaling party, that there was a bird of extra- 
ordinary size to be seen only at night on the side of 
a hill near the place ; and that he with a native 
and a second Englishman went to the spot ; that 
after waiting some time they saw the creature at a 
little distance, which they describe os being about 
fourteen or sixteen feet high. One of the men 
proposed to go nearer and shoot ; but his com- 
panion was so exceedingly terrified, or perhaps 
both of them, that they were satisfied with looking 
at the bird ; when after a little time it took the 
alarm and strode off up the side of the mountain.* 

In the Gregmonth fVetikly Argm published in 
New Zealand in 1876 there appeared a letter signed 
R. K. M. Smythe, Browning’s Pass, Otago, describ- 
ing in a very detailed manner the capture of two 
living moas, a female eight feet high, and a young 
one three feet shorter. The writer finishes his 
account of their capture by remarking that he has 
little doubt that he will be able to bring them 
both alive to Christcliurcb. It is therefore to be 
hoped that living representatives of the genus 
Dimrnu still survive. Feathers of the bird have 
been also found in a state of preservation suffi- 
ciently good to shew that they possessed an after- 
shaft of a large size ; and at the same time tra- 
dition and the ccnulitioii in which the bones are 
found, retaining much of their animal matter, tend 
to shew how lately the bird formed part of the 
existing fauna of the country. If the letter be 
genuine, it cannot be Jong before ornithologists, of 
whom there are several of no mean repute in Now 
Zealand, will be able to satisfy themselves on the 
subject. 

An additional reason for supposing that these 
magnificent birds existed not long ago is found in 
the fact that specimens of their eggs liave been 
preserved. Jii the volcanic sand of New Zealand^ 
Mr Walter Mantell found a gigantic egg, of the 
magnitude of which he gives us a familiar idea by 
saying that his hat would have been just large 
enough to have served as an egg-cup for it. This 
egg must have been one of a Dinornis or a Palap- 
teryx, and although its dimensions are considerably 
greater than the egg of the ostrich, still it is smaller 
than might have been expected from a bird from 
twelve to fourteen feet high. It is well known 
that the egg of the New Zealand apteryx, to which 
the moa bears a very close affinity, is one of 
dimensions that are quite surprising in proportion 
to the bulk of the bird. The apteryx is about as 
big as a turkey, standing two feet in height ; but 
its egg measures four inches ten lines by three 
inches two lines in the respective diameters. To 
bear the same ratio to the bird as this, the e^ of 
the JHnomis gigantea would be of the incredible 
length of two feet and a half by a breadth of one 
and three-quarters. 

In the Museum at York there is a complete 
skeleton of a moo, which besides feathers^ has the 
integuments of the feet partly preserved ; from 
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which it is evident that the toes were covered with 
small hexagonal scales. A specimen has also been 
sent by Dr Haast of New Zealand to Professor 
Milne-Edwards, which is to be seen in the Museum 
of Natural History at Paris. 


THE BRIDGE POOL. 

Among the many rivers and streams watering the 
south-west of Ireland and falling into the Atlantic, 
few present greater attractions to the wandering 
angler than the bright little Caragli of County 
Kerry. This beautiful salmon river takes its rise 
in Lough Cloon, and after a rapid w'inding course 
of seven or eight miles through the lovely valley 
of Glcncar, at length fulls into Lake Caragh, one 
of the finest and most picturesque sheets of water 
in the south of Ireland. The river loaves Lake 
Caragh at its northern extremity, and after gliding 
for two or three miles farther through a deep rocky 
glen, finally discharges itself by an arm of the sea 
into Dingle Bay. 

Lough Cloon where, as already mentioned, the 
river Caragh rises, is a small but very deep moun- 
tain lake, and surroundtid on all si<les by heather- 
clad hills, which gradually slope down to its rocky 
shores. Farther awaj’’, the mountains become more 
precijiitous, till at length the eye rests on bare 
cliffs and towering crags which rear their snow- 
capped peaks to the skies, and complete a picture 
which for wild grandeur it would bo dillicult to 
surpass. On a still day, the silence around the lake 
is x>eciiliarly impressive if not awe-inspiring ; not 
a breath of air ruliles the dark waters of Lough 
Cloon ; not a sound catches the car but the dis- 
tant 'bleat of a goat from the opposite crags, the 
shrill cry of the curlew from the moor hard by, 
or the sullen plunge of a leaping salmon far away 
in the loch. 

To the ornithologist this wild spot possesses 
unusual attractions. H(*,re he may at times see 
the golden eagle soaring aloft, a mere sx)eck in the 
sky ; or perchance observe a pair of the royal birds 
beating the hill-side in search of mountain hares 
to bear away to their cyry on the ateei) side of old 
Carrantuohill. Such, coiiqiaratively speaking, rare 
birds as the peregrine falcon, the buzzard, raven, 
and many others that might be named, arc also to 
be met with, and have their nests among these 
Kerry mountains, and afford a pleasing study to 
the young naturalist. 

But to return. The upper part of the Caragh 
river, from Lough Cloon to where the stream 
is spanned from bank to bank by a picturesque 
old arch called Bealalaw Bridge, offers few in- 
ducements to the salmon-fisher, on account of 
the shallowness of the water ; though doubtless 
after a flood, when the fish are moving up 
stream, there arc two or three casts well Avorth 
a trial. Immediately below the bridge, however, 
and stretching almost in a direct line towards the 
south-west through a deep rocky gorge, lies the 
celebrated Bridge Pool. This far-famed and 
somewhat sLagular salmon-cast is of great length, 


perhaps reaching two hundred and fifty yards 
from end to end, but is nowhere broader tliaa 
fifty feet. The sides of the pool are for the most 
part steep and jagged, rising almost perpendicu- 
larly to a considerable height above the edge of 
the river. The water is dark coloured and of great’ 
depth, so much so, that on the briglitest day it is 
impossible to see the rocky bottom. At the top 
of the pool, where the river surges through the 
narrow strait below the bridge, there is a consider- 
able current ; but lower down the stream gradually 
dies away, till at length the pool becomes almost 
dead water, Hat and motionless. 

The Bridge Pool, on account of its great depth 
and rocky bottom, is a favourite resting-place of 
the salmon. Here many an exhausted fish, after 
escaping the deadly nets so murderously plied by 
the fisliermeii of Lake Caragh, and surmounting 
the numberless obstacles and dangers besetting its 
path up from the sea, at length reaches a retreat 
where it can recruit its strength, and thus be 
enabled later to push on to the end of its journey. 
Even here, however, the poor wanderer is not 
altogether out of harm’s way. Though safe from 
the fangs of prowling otter and beyond the reach of 
poacher’s net or cruel leister, it is ever in danger 
of being insnared by the angler’s glittering lure. 
And sec ! here comes one of iialmo salar’s deadly 
enemies, a Glcncar fisherman, accompanied by an 
aged guide, a veteran follower of the craft, bearing 
his long shining rod. Let us watch their move- 
ments, as they consult together what is to be the 
fly wherewith to tempt from his liiding-jdace one 
of those noble fellows lying at ancjhor in the pool 
hard by. They have chosen a good day for their 
sport. There has been rain in the night, not a 
heavy downpour, but sufficient to colour the water 
a brown tinge. The morning is cloudy, with 
occasional gleams of sunshine ; and a fresh breeze 
from the south-west blows steadily thrq^igb the 
old arch, and ruliles the surface of the pool from 
end to end. 

And now the pair have completed their pre- 
parations, and the angler, rod in hand, carefully 
descends the steep hank to a small sandy bay just 
below the bridge, from whence he can command 
the upper reach of the cast. The fly, skilfully 
directed by the wielder of the rod in a diagonal 
direction dovrn stream, falls light as thistle-down 
close to the far hank, and the current brings it 
across in a bold sweep to the near side. The line 
is lengthened a few feet, and the process repeated 
again and again, till presently the foot of the rapid 
is" reached, but with no good result. After a brief 
consultation the two now cross the bridge, and 
skirting the far side, presently approach one of 
the best casts in the river. Nearly opposite to 
where they are now standing, a giant rock boldly 
projects into the stream, and just below, where the 
dark water slowly curls round the point of the 
stone, lies a favourite lodge for a ‘ fish.* 

Coiiimeiicing a few yards above this spot, and 
keeping well out of sight as he advances, the 
angler ' carefully covers each foot of water, till 
presently his fly slowly glides past the projecting 
angle of the rock. Ha! What was that bright 
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flash of silver, swiftly darting upwards from the 
depths of the block abyss ? It is the monarch of 
the pooL a glorious silvery sixteen-pounder ; in a 
second he clutches the treacherous bunch of 
lining feathers concealing the barbed hook ; and 
with a flourish of his broad toil, down he goes to 
his lodge again ; but now the angler plays hu part, 
and with a firm stroke of the r^ drives the nook 
deep into the fish’s jaws. Away goes the affrighted 
creature swift as lightning down the pooL The 
reel groans as it rapidly pays out the line, and 
the 2 ^ is raised over the shoulder till bent nearly 
double ; biit on goes the gallant fish despite the 
tremendous .pressure put upon him, and then 
suddenly rising to the surface, he makes a supreme 
effort to release himself by leaping high in the 
air ; in descending he strikes the taut gut-cast 
with his tail, dashes the hook from his mouth, 
and once more free as air, dives to the bottom of 
the river. 

And how does friend Fiscator bear himself the 
while ? Who but a salmon-fisher can realise the 
bitterness of that moment when after a splendid 
burst by a plucky fish, through some blunder or 
accident his line, all limp and draggling, comes 
slowly back to him ! But, my friend, you have Just 
been taught a good though severe lesson : had you 
been ready at the critic^ moment, and slackened 
the line, oy adroitly lowering the point of your 
rod when that sixteen-poimder practised so dan- 
gerous a manoeuvre, the probabilities arc that the 
effort of the fish would have proved abortive, and 
the slender link between you would not have thus 
been abruptly severed. But it is all over now, and 
you may rest awhile from your labours, and try to 
calm your feelings with a pipe of tobacco, while 
the veteran your companion moralises in your ear 
on the truth of the motto, Nil desperandum. 

Presently a dark cloud rolls up the valley, alid 
heavy drops of rain give notice that a shower is at 
hand. Our friends yonder are again bestirring 
themselves, and once more the heavy rod is brought 
into play ; but fortune seems to have deserted the 
fisherman, for in spite of all his endeavours, yard 
after yaid of the best water is left behind without 
sign of a rising fish, till at length he reaches the 
far end of the pool, where the river gradually 
widens, and the dark winter changes to a brighter 
hue, as it glides more rapidly over a shallower 
bed. Here there is one last chance for the angler, 
and if he con only pitch his fly artistically under 
yonder dark holly-bush, he may yet gain the day. 
It is a long cast ; but the fisherman throws a fine 
lin^cand the fly admirably hove skims through the 
air and drops like a natural insect just where the 
little holly-tree overshadows the water. Again 
that glimpse of a silveiy form mounting swiftly 
upwards to the surface; and mark the swirling 
boils, indicating the rise of a heavy fish. There is 
a pull at the fly; the angler sharply raises the 
point of his rod, and once more he has hooked a 
lordly salmon. Again the gallant rush, the danger- 
ous somersault, vtho determined struggle for dear 
life ; but the tackle is good, the barbed steel has 
taken a firm hold, and all is of no avail ; gradually 
the fisherman gains the upper hand, and inch by 
inch reels in the quarry, till presently the stiU 
struggling but exhausted prize lies gasping at ^is 
feet The old man steals cautiously forward, and 
all trembling with excitement, approaches the 
water’s edge ; he stoops, makes a quick sure stroke 


with the gaff hook, and the next moment uplifts a 
noble fish and casts him on the sward. 

But we will leave them to exult over their 
victory ; for see ! it is time to be moving; evening 
draws on apace, and the sun is already sinking 
behind the blue Kerry mountains. 


INDIAN BORDER WARFARE. 

The Indian wars in the United States are a scandal 
to civilisation. These wars have nearly all a 
similar origin. The federal government by treaty 
settles groups of Indians on certain lands which 
they are to occupy exclusively in perpetuity. In 
the face of this arrangement, portions of the lands 
are taken possession of by white squatters, and no 
redress ctin possibly be obtained from the govern- 
ment authorities at Washington. In short, the 
Indians are systematically cheated, and on their 
taking up arms in their own defence, a savage 
war ensues. CircumsUnces involved me in one of 
these wars in 1874. I was accompanying a supply 
train from Camp Supply, a frontier post, to an 
expedition operating gainst hostile Indians. This 
expedition was organised at Fort Dodge, Kansas, 
in tlie summer of 1874, to subdue the Comanches 
and Kiowas, who had broken out on the war- 
path, and M'cre committing depredations all along 
the Kansjus border. 

We left Cami) Supply, to join the main com- 
mand, at daylight on the 6th of September with a 
train of thirty-six six-mule wagons. Counting 
escort, teamsters, and one or two outsiders like 
myself, we were seventy-three in number. For the 
first three days no signs of Indians were seen; 
but every precaution was taken against them 
by frequently practising the teamsters in forming 
* corral;’ so that in the event of an attack there 
might be no confusion. The word ^corral’ (a 
Spanish word, signifying an inclosure for cattle) 
is also used on the plains as a term for the ellipti- 
cal or circular form in which a train of wagons is 
arranged to resist an attack by Indians ; and in 
order that our position in the fight may be better 
understood, I will explain how it is formed. The 
teams are numbered from front to rear each morn- 
ing. At a given signal all odd numbers move to 
the right, and even numbers to the left. When 
the two columns thus formed are, say, twenty or 
more yards apart, according to the ground and the 
size of the train, the leading wagons halt, and the 
others dose up. They can then move on in 
parallel columns until so closely pressed by attack- 
ing Indians as to be obliged to form the ‘ corral ’ 
itself. To do this, the two leading wagons turn 
and approach each other, passing until t&ir teams 
lap, when they halt, the next wa^on in ea(^ 
column being directed so as to bnn^ its team 
inside and just lapping the wagon in front. The 
opening is between the rear ends of the last two 
wagons. A ‘ corral ’ thus formed without a mule 
unharnessed, makes a very good defence, the mules 
of each team being more or less protected by the 
wagon in front. 

To return to my stoiy. Our route lay towards 
the Staked Plains, in the north-eastern corner of 
Texas. The Indian summer was in all its glory, 
and the pure bracing pre^e air put us in the 
best of spirits. No anticipation of coming evil 
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disturbed our minds. The hostile Indians were 
supposed to be on the other side of the main 
command, scattering in all directions before its 
advance. But however easy we might feel on that j 
score, none of the usual precautions for the safety 
of the train were neglected, remembering the simple 
rule of the plains: ‘If you think there are no 
Indians near, then is the time to be especitdly on 
your guard.’ The Indians are wily and very 
patient, and will hover about and watch you for 
days and days to find you relaxing your vigilance, 
and at length off your guard. They sec and know 
full well when you think they are not near. That 
is just the time when, as a panther which has 
patiently watched its prey, they make their spring. 
After having camped on the third night, our sus- 
picions were aroused that Indians were in the 
neighbourhood by the restless behaviour of the 
mules. Every frontiersman knows that a mule 
will smell Indians and shew signs of fear long 
before their approach can be discovered by a 
human being, and the knowledge of this fact 
tended to increase our watchfulness. 

Next morning the scouts who went out to 
reconnoitre returned with the intelligence that 
they had found fresh tracks of Indians, who 
had evidently been all round us during the 
night. This was not pleasant nows ; but 
‘forward’ was the word, so we harnessed up, 
and proceeded on our journey, merely taking 
the additional precaution of forming the wagons 
into two parallm columns — ^the first step towards 
forming ‘ corral,’ as I before explained. While ive 
were crossing the ‘divide’ (intervening country) 
between the Canadian and Washita rivers, single 
Indian vedettes were seen at a great distance off ; 
and on approaching a ridge which crossed our 
route, a small party of mounted Indians appeared 
on its crest. As soon as we reached a water-hole, 
the train was halted, mules watered, and kegs 
and canteens filled — a fortunate suggestion of our 
wagon-master. The train was now well closed up, 
and skirmishers thrown out on both sides parallel 
to it. Having done this, the march wtis resumed, 
and the attack of the savages calmly awaited. 

We had not long to wait. At about three in the 
afternoon, at a place a mile north of the Washita 
river, just os the train had cleared a very deep 
and bad ravine, we were fiercely charged upon our 
right and rear by a mass of Indians, about whom 
were as many more in open order. They rode 
down on us with a ringing war-whoop to within 
fifty yards of the muzzles of our rifles, filling the 
air with their terrible yells ; their object evidently 
being to stampede the mules and cattle of tbc 
train, and* then, in the excitement and confusion 
that would follow, to massacre the escort and 
teamsters. Finely mounted, in full war-paint, 
their long scalp locks braided with feathers, with 
wild whoops and exultant shouts, on they came. 
It required our utmost efforts to steady the teams 
and get the train ‘ corralled.’ Hie cool and deter- 
mined behaviour of the escort at this moment 
perhaps decided the fate of the train. The corral 
was not yet completed, and the rear of the train 
was on the verge of a stampede. Not a man 
^ched, but coolly waiting until the Indians were 
within short range, poured a volley into their ranks, 
which cooled their ardour, and they swerved off 
to the left. As soon as the savages found that 
their attempt at stampeding had failed, and that 


our corral was formed, they followed a new plan 
of action, which was not to cham in a body, aa 
before, but for each warrior to select his own time 
and mode of attack. This is the usual method of 
fighting among the Indians of the plains, and is- 
tenned ‘circling.’ First the chiefs led off, followed 
at regular intervals by the warriors, until [there 
inust have been five or six hundred riding in 
single file round us in a ring as rapidly as their 
fleet-footed ponies could cariy them. Savages 
erect on their ponies, with shining spears and 
flaming blankets, and lofty fluttering head-gear, 
dashed along the ridges with piercing yells, appear- 
ing and swiftly disappearing, shewing portentous 
against the sky in the slanting sumight. It 
became a wonderful display of their marvellous 
powers of horsemanship. They would throw 
themselves over on the sides of their well-trained 
ponies, leaving only one hand and foot exposed to 
our aim, and in this position would deliver their 
file over or under the necks of their ponies. 

We saw several Indians and ponies knocked over 
by our fire ; but bow many were killed we were 
unable to find out, as directly one of their number 
was shot, a dash would be made by others to carry 
his body out of danger of falling into our hands. 
They will risk a dozen lives to save the scalp of a 
fallen comrade, for without it, according to Indian 
belief, he is debarred from entering the ‘happy 
hunting-grounds.’ A striking instance of their 
anxiety in this respect occurred daring the fight in 
the case of a wounded Indian who was lying on 
the slope of a hill facing us. They tried all 
manner of dodges to recover his body, and eventu- 
ally succeeded. The fallen man was a chief, as 
we could see by his extra-fine trappings ; and our 
men, anticipating unusual efforts to carry him off, 
concentrated their aim on the spot where he was^ 
so that ' no one could get near the place. The 
Indians first tried to divert our attention by send- 
ing out a warrior to ride in an opposite direction,, 
waving an old cotton umbrella, formerly the prop- 
erly without doubt of some waylaid emigrant. A 
childish trick, but thoroughly Indian-like. Find- 
ing this ruse did not answer, they covered a 
l)anuier with buffalo bides, and an Indian began 
pushing it down the bill before him, using it as a 
shield ; but our bullets went through and through 
this cover, so he crawled back again, apparently 
unhurt. Then they rolled a number of buffalo 
robes into a huge roll, and fastened lariats to each 
end, so as to pull it back as soon as the Indian 
creeping down behind it had secured the body. 
This armour we were unable to penetrate, so they 
succeeded in recovering their chief. 

At dark, the Indians ceased firing and with- 
drew for the night. All hands at once set to 
digging. Hands, bayonets, and knives were brought 
into requisition, and rifle-pits were soon mm& 
and fortified with forage sacks and everything 
available. No firing occurred on this night. 
Whether the Indians dug also I cannot say, hut 
next day they had shdter. In the daifkness,. 
they approached to within speaking distance, and 
addressed us in langu^e more forcible than 
complimentary, announcing that they had ‘hea|»< 
Comauches and Kiowas,’ and would have ‘heap- 
scalp in the morning.’ They taunted ua with 
cowardice, telling us not to skulk like wolves,, 
but to come out and fight like men;; an invita- 
tion which 1 need not say we declined. Those, of 
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our scouts who iiudcrstood the Indian language 
answered their abuse with the choicest epithets in a 
plain man's vocabulary, and worked themselves up 
to such a pitch of rage and excitement, that we 
could hariliy keep them from going out to fight 
the red-skins single-handed. During the night we 
held a council of war ; and considering the lives of 
the wounded in danger from their miserable sur- 
roundings and want of medical treatment, and 
believing that the main command would not be 
likely to ascribe our delay to its true cause, it 
was determined that an attempt must be made 
by some one to break tlirough the surrounding 
Indians and reach Camp Supply, to bring us relief. 
It was a perilous mission, and required a man of 
undaunted dourage, calm judgment, and unflinch- 
ing resolution, besides having a thorough know- 
ledge of the country, as most of the journey would 
be made in the darlciiess of night, to avoid wander- 
ing parties of Indians, who would be on the alert 
to cut off any one going for assistance. A man 
possessing these qualifications, a brave and shrewd 
scout, came fo^^Yard and volunteered for this 
forlom-hope ; and at the darkest time of night, 
he quietly started out on his long and perilous 
ride to run the gantlet of our savage enemies. 
We could hear the whoops of the red-skins when 
they discovered him and started in pursuit ; but 
as to whether he escaped or not, we could only 
fear and hope. 

Next day the fight W’as renewed by the Indians, 
and actively continued on both sides with lulls 
and short interruptions, and by spurts at night, 
until the morning of the 12tli. Several were 
wounded, the lieutenant of the escort amongst the 
number, and our chances W'ere beginning to look 
desperate. The torments of thirst too were now 
added to our other sufferings. We all knew that 
it would be impossible to hold out much longer. 
Visions of torture and a cruel lingering death 
beg^ to overshadow our minds with dark fore- 
bodings, when, to our unspeakable joy and relief, 
about noon on the 12lh the greater portion of 
the Indians withdrew from the fight, crossed the 
Washita* river, and disappeared over the prairie 
beyond ; and were shortly afterwards followed by 
the remainder, after firing two or three spiteful 
volleys at US as a parting salute. We could only 
account for their sudden departure on the supposi- 
tion that their outlying scouts had discovered signs 
of white men coming to our assistance ; which 
happily proved to be the c/ase. Altbongh the 
Indians had all now departed, we were in such 
a helpless condition >viih our wounded, and twenty- 
two mules disabled, that wc could not move the 
train wthoiit reinforcements, so had to make up 
our minds to another night of watching and sus- 
pense. The following morning the sun rose with 
unusual magnificence, like a rainbow of promise 
to our anxious spirits. Every eye eagerly scanned 
the horizon until faint shadows could be discerned, 
which gradually developed into mounted men 
approaching us. Were they white men or more 
In^ ans ^ was our anxious query. Each minute 
seemed an s^je until they were sufficiently near 
for ns to recognise the familiar blue blouses of the 
cavalry ; and before long a company, headed by the 
brave scout, galloped up to our hard-fought battle- 
ground. The scout, after leaving us, had been 
chased from the start, and lost nil his weapons in 
COXksequence o£ his horse falling on rough ground ; 


but his pluck and shrewdness enabled him to 
elude his pursuers and reach Camp Supply. On 
his arrivar there with the intelligence of our con- 
dition and peril, a company of cavalry with a 
surgeon was promptly hurried off to our rescue, 
and travelled the distance of over seventy miles 
without a rest. The dan^rs and anxieties of the 
last few days were now nappily at an end, and 
death or torture no longer stared us in the face. 

A HINT TO YOUNG NOBLE?. 

Tlic Tmes lately observed that our young nobles 
would do w^orse than lay to heart the following 
words, given by Mr Froude in his S/wrt Stvdies 
from Great Subjects: ‘Amusement is the wine of 
existence, warming and feed in" heart and brain. 
But amusement, like wine also, if taken in excess 
becomes as stupid as any other form of vulgar 
debauchery. When wc read of some noble lord, 
with two of liis friends, shooting two thousand 
pheasants in a week, or^that another Las shot four 
hundred brace of partridges to his own gun in a 
day, we perceive that these illustrious personages 
have been useful to the London poulterers ; but it 
is scarcely the work for which they are intended by 
the theory of their existence. The annual tourna- 
ment of doves between Lords and Commons at 
Hurlingliaiu leads to odd conclusions about us on 
the continent. Every institution — even the insti- 
tution oF a landcfl aristocracy — is amenable to 
general opinion, and it may have worse enemies 
than an Irish Land Act.* 

SUNSET. 

Mclody to ancient air 
Has ionched my soul. 0 hand so fair 
That hymned it forth, 

In the golden sunset there, 

Of noble worth. 

Feeble, i)()or, and old am I. 

What is this life ^ Alas, how nigh 
Seemed it to fate ; 

When the song I used to try 
Came whispering late. 

Tears are gauge of i)urest mind. 

Drop e’en a few the maimed and blind ; 

I loved that song — 

Mother sang it, and the wind 
Swept soft along. 

-As I think of saintly face, 

The touch of tender loving grace, 

I silent turn 

Where the sunbeams leapt — no trace 
To iind no bourne. 

So leave I the sunset song, 

And hie me home to where I long 
To bow iny head ; 

Blesshd the liand that struck among 
Chords long since dead, 

Bringing back the golden time 
Of love and hope in its familiar rhyme ; 

The com in ear — 

Breath of the bee-swarmed murmuring lime. 

To cottage dear. 
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BURIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 

In all times and countries there have been queer 
notions about burial We here offer to our readers 
a few instances of this kind of eccentricity. 

Mr Wilkinson, one of the founders of the iron 
manufacture in Great Britain, loved iron so well 
that he resolved to carry it to the grave with him. 
He had himself buried in his garden in an iron 
coffin, over which was an iron tomb of twenty tons* 
weight. In order to make all right and secure, 
he caused the coffin and tomb to bo constructed 
while he was yet alive; he delighted to shew 
them to his friends and visitors — possibly more 
to his pleasure than theirs. But there were 
sundry little tribulations to encounter. When he 
died, it was found that the coffin was too small ; 
he was temporarily laid in the ground while a new 
one was made ; when buried, it was decided that 
the coffin was too near the surface, and it was 
therefore transferred to a cavity dug in a rock ; 
lastly, when the estate Avas sold many years after- 
wards, the family directed the coffin to be trans- 
ferred to the churchyard. Thus Mr Wilkinson 
had the exceptional honour of being buried three or 
four times over. Mr Smiles tolls us that, in 1SC2, 
a man was living who had assisted at all these 
interments. Mr Wilkinson was quite pleased to 
make presents of iron coffins to any friends who 
wished to possess such mementos of death and 
iron. In a granite county such as Cornwall, it is 
not surprising to read that the Rev. John Pomeroy, 
of St Kew, was buried in a granite coffin which he 
had caused to be made. 

Some persons have had a singular taste for pro- 
viding their coffins long beforehand, and keeping 
them as objects pleasant to look at, or morally 
profitable as reminders jof the fate of all, or useful 
. for everyday purposes until the last and solemn 
use supervenes. A slater in Fifeshire, about forty 
years ago, made his own coffin, decorated it with 
shells, and displayed it among other fancy shell- 
work in a room he called his grotto. Another 
North Briton, A cartwright, made his own coffin, 
and used it for a long time to hold his working 


tools ; it was filled with sliding shelves, and the lid 
turned upon hinges. It is said that many instances 
arc met with in Scotland of working men construct- 
ing their own coffins ‘ in leisure hours.’ Alderman 
Jones of Gloucester, about the close of the seven- 
teenth century, had his coffin and his monument 
constructed beforehand ; not liking the shape of the 
nose carved on his effigy on the latter, he had a 
new one cut — ;just in time, for he died immediately 
after it was finished. One John Wheatley of 
Nottingham bought a coffin, and filled it with 
clove cordial ; but he brought himself into bod 
rei)ute by getting drunk too frequently, for his 
coffin became to him a sort of dram-shop. A 
young navy surgeon, who .accompanied the Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards King William IV.) when 
I he first went to sea as a royal middy, tosc in 
after-life to an important position at Portsmouth ; 
he had a favourite boat converted into a coffin, 
with the stern-piece fixed at its head, and kept it 
under his bed for many years. A marricid couple 
in Prussia provided themselves with coffins before- 
hand, and kept them in a stable, where they were 
utilised as cupboards for the reception of various 
kinds of food ; but the final appropriation of the 
coffins was marked by a singular contre-tem^s. 
The man died ; the widow packed the contents of 
both coffins into one ; Avhilc the body was depo- 
sited in the other. By some mishap, the coffui full 
of eatables was lowered into the grave. Next day 
the widow opening the lid of the (supposed) cup- 
board, was s(;arcd at finding the dead body of her 
husband. Of course the interment had to be done 
all over again, with an interchange of coffins. 

The custom of being buried in an erect position 
has been frequently carried out. Ben Jonson was 
buried upright in Westminster Abbey, a circum- 
stance which gave occasion for the following li pes 
in the Tngoldsby Legends : 

Even rare Ben Jonson, that famous wight, 

1 am told is interred there bolt upright. 

In just such a posture, beneath his bust. 

As Tray used to sit in to beg for a crust. ^ 

Military heroes have in more cases than pne 
been buried by their men in upright positions on 
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his will, a head of was afEixe^^ his skeleton 
(after dissection) ; ^ther>^gure wad stuffed to the 


the battle-field, sometimes lance or spear in hand. 
One such was found at the Curragh of Kildare ; on 
opening an earthen tumulus, the .skeleton of an 
old Irish chieftain was seen upright, with a barbed 
spear in or near one hand. 

It is of course quite easy to bury in an upright 
posture, by setting up the coffin on end; but 
where, as in many recorded instances, the body is 
placed in sitting posture, cofilns were of necessity 
inadmissible. When the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa opened the tomb of Oharlemagno at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he found the body of the great man 
seated on a kind of throne, os if alive, clad in 
imperial robes, bearing his sceptre in one hand 
and a copy of the Bible on his knees. At Shore- 
, ditch churchyard, some years ago, a tomb could 
be seen from the high-road, placed there by 
a quack doctor named Dr John Gardiner. Or 
rather it was a high head-stone, with an inscrip- 
tion denoting that the inclosed spot was his 
* last and best bedroom ; ^ he had the tomb and 
the inscription prcx)ared some years before his 
death, and was (so rumour stated) burled in a 
sitting posture ; but on this last point the evidence 
is not clear. 

Some folks have been buried with a mere apo- 
logy for a cofi&n. Such was the fate of Mrs Fisher 
Dilke, during the time of the Commonwealth. 
Her husband, Mr Dilke, did not seem to regard 
her remains as deserving of a very high expendi- 
ture. He caused a coffin to be made from boards 
which lined his barn. He bargained with a sexton 
to make a grave in the churchyard for one groat; 
two groats cheaper than if it had been in the 
church. He invited eight neiglj hours to act as 
bearers, for whom he provided tliree twopenny 
cakes and a bottle of claret. He read a chapter of 
Job to them while all was being got ready ; then 
the cakes and wine were partaken of, and the body 
carried to the churchyard ; they put her in the 
grave, each threw in a sxDadeful of earth ; and the 
bereaved husband and his neighbours retraced their 
steps. Another instance of an apology for coffins 
Was that near Horsham, in an old mansion which 
had been a nunnery ; when, on one occasion, the 
kitchen- floor was taken up, there were found 
twelve skeletons all in a row, each between two 
plaifks ; they were supposed to have been nuns. 

And some folks have been buried without any 
coffin at all. A military officer, some half-century 
or so ago, directed by his will that his body sliould 
be opened by medical men, bound round with 
cere-cloth, and interred without a coffin in a par- 
ticular part of his park. Acorns were to be sown 
on the spot, the most promising plant from which 
WBfl to be allowed to grow there, ‘ in order,* as he 
said, ^that his remains might be useful in nourish- 
ing a sturdy British oak.* He left a legacy to his 
gardener to weed and water the plant. A goodly- 
sized oak-tree now marks the .spot This reminds 
one o{ the strange burial, or rather absence of 
burial, in ithe case of Jeremy Bentham, the cele- 
brated jTufiBt and philosopher. In accordance with 


proper size, and clad in Bentham’s own garments ; 
he was placed seat^ in his own arm-cUbir, with 
his own walking-stick in one hadd,.^ A wag made 
a very whimsical anagram out this, by simply 
transposing two letters in J^remjf Bentham’s name 
— ‘ Jeer my bent ham.* ^ \ 

Miscellaneous instances crowdi^ipon us of burial 
without coffins. There is a patish in Jflie Isle of 
Thanet the register of which t^ntains entries of 
cightpence for burying in a coffin, and sixpence 
without a coffin; and in the register of an adjoining 
parish (more than two centuries back), eightpence 
‘ in a coffined grave,* and sixpence ‘ in a sheet.’ 
About a century ago, in Dorset, a gentleman 
directed that his uncoffined remains should be 
buried ten feet deep in a particular field lying 
near his house, and the field to be then thoroughly 
ploughed over, as if to obliterate him as completely 
as could well be the case. The family of the St 
Clairs of Rosslyn were for many generations (the 
men at anyratc) buried without coffins. The latest 
of such burials took jilace towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. When the vault was next 
opened, the body of Sir William St Clair was seen 
lying in his armour with a red velvet cap on his 
head; nothing was decayed but a part of the white 
I fur- edging to the cup. In some parts of Ireland it 
was at one time customary to carry the body to the 
grave-side in a coffin, upon which the body was 
taken out and reverently deposited in the earth* 
There was one Augustinian abbey graveyard in 
particular, near Enniscorthy, in which certain 
families were generally buried in this fashion, the 
graves being scruiiulously prepared with boards, 
earth, sods, and grass. It is said that the Superior 
of the first Cistercian abbey founded in England 
since the Reformation lies buried in this fashion 
in the chapter-house of the abbey in one of the 
midland counties. Mr Thomas Cooke, a merchant 
who had well befriended Morden College, BlOck- 
heath, directed that his body should be buried 
in a winding-sheet, minus coffin, in the college 
grounds. 

And 03 some people have been buried without 
coffins, so have there been instances of coffins 
buried without people. Fraud, more or less, may 
be suspected iu such cases. About a dozen years 
ago the death of a foreigner was entered in the 
register of an Essex parish on the faith of a medical 
certificate, ajiparently authentic ; a coffin was 
bought ; and a grave ordered to be dug in a Roman 
Catholic graveyard. The funeral, or a funeral, 
took place, all in decent order. A few weeks 
afterwards a claim was put in by the widow for a 
hundred thousand francs, due from an insurance 
office. The (alleged) deceased was known to have 
been a fugitive fraudulent bankrupt The dd of 
the detective police being obtained, the grave and 
coffin were opened, and — no corpse was there. 
The rascal had made out the certificate of his o\vn 
death, ordered his own grave and coffin, and 
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followed his own coffin to its lost home as chief 
mourner I 

With or without coffins, many persons have 
been buried in spots other than churchyards or 
graveyards; such, for instance, as in their own 
gardens, fmns, parks, or plantations. There is a 
family residence in Northamptonshire marked by 
the singularity of having a coffin placed as it were 
a table in a summer-house. Sir William Temple, 
before his death in 1700, ordered his heart to be 
inclosed in a silver casket, and buried under a 
sun-dial in his own garden at Moor Park, opposite 
a particular window. Wh ere the body was in terred 
we have no record. William Liberty, a brick- 
maker in Herts, was buried in a tomb constructed 
by himself at the side of a lonely footpath across 
a field ; and room was afterwards found in the 
same tomb for his widow. Sir James Tillie, of 
Pentillie Castle, Cornwall, was at his own desire 
laid under a tower in a summer-house in a favourite 
part of liis park. Baskerville the printer was 
buried under a windmill near his garden ; a 
dancing-master in a plantation near Macclesfield ; 
a barrister beneath a tower which he had built at 
Leith Hill, Surrey ; a Yorkshire S(iuire in his own 
shrubbery, ‘because ho had passed some of the 
happiest hours of his life there a shepherd of 
the Chiltern Hills on the challcy slopes of the hills 
themselves, with an inscription cut in the grassy 
covering. The wish of a captain in Cromweirs 
army to bury his favourite charger in the church- 
yard of Houghton-le-Spiing, was frustrated ; where- 
upon he had it buried in his own orchard, and left 
orders that he himself was to be buried by the side 
of the horse. The editor of a Newcastle journal 
was buried in his own garden ; and a Northum- 
brian gentleman iinder a tomb in his own orchard. 
Ebmer, the German soldier-poet who fell at Qade- 
buach, was buried on the spot under an old oak ; 
and many military men have found a similar 
resting-place. 

Many queer stories are extant, resting, however, 
on tolerably good authority, of bodies being left 
unburied, or in some way or other kept above- 
ground, ill the hope of cunningly defeating some 
law or other. The old stage-coachmen on the 
Great North Road, when driving through Steven- 
age, were wont to point to a barn in which the body 
of a former owner, Mr Trigg, was kept ; it was 
inclosed in lead, and placed upon a beam of the 
roof. The gossips of the neighbourhood had two 
theories to explain this. One was to the effect 
that Trigg had expressed a desire that his body 
should be kept there | until the day of judgment 
the other, that he believed he would return to life 
again thirty years after his death, and left his 
property subject to this contingency. He died 
lb 1721. After the thirty years his representatives 
‘gave him three days* grace,' then buried him, 
and finally disposed of his property. Just about 
a century ago, a legacy of twenty-five pounds a 
year was left to a woman ‘ so long as she remained 
above-ground.' Her husband, on her death, put 
a crafty interpretation on these words ; he rented 
a small room in a neighbour’s house, and kept the 
body there in a coffin during the long period of 
nineteen years, receiving the annuity because the 
woman was still ‘above-ground.* A gentleman, 
rather earliei in the some century, left orders that, 
when dead, he should b^laced in a coffin perched 
up on end in a cellar. He had bequeathed all his 


property to charitable uses, and had a notion tfaji 
his relatives would try to defy the will unless Vhi 
body were kept un buried; that is, not actoallj 
interred in the ground. 
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CHAPTEU THE FIFTH. 

Two winters shed their snows, two summers 
spread their blooms round Enderby ; and old 
Time, who gives and takes so much, turned his 
hour-glass, and the sands ran on. Beauty, hoar 
hairs, the feeble tired heart of age, the fresh and 
throbbing heart of youth, all bend to the death- 
sweep of his sickle. But his loans to the living 
arc rich and rare ; though he scaths and saddens, 
lie seldom fails to beautify and bless. Each life, 
in early dawn, wins from the old graybeard’s hands 
hope and love and joy in very showers ; youth 
is so beautiful, youth is so hopeful, youth is so 
bright 1 Old Time gives more than he ever takes 
away, for he gives days replete with life and 
strength and gemmed with golden hours ; but 
when he asks them back, they are shrunken and 
worthless, mere empty shells, from which man has 
extrfieted the sweetness and the goodness to his 
own vitality or destruction. Old Time is merciful ; 
if he wounds with that keen scythe of his, he as 
often cures with herding balm. More often he 
spares from cruel hurts the aged and the young. 
The young spring joyously over his scythe, and he 
pelts them with ilowei’s, and loves them for their 
daring and content ; they fear liim not. Strong 
manhood rushes at him, wrestles with him, strives 
to wrest from him more than he will over give ; so 
perchance he throws that strong man, or pitilessly 
severs a limb. But the aged he loves, because they 
are like to him ; their bleeding wounds h® numbs, 
their failing hands lie takes within his own, and 
leads them gently on the way ; then tilling their 
poor hearts with blessed memories of youth and 
spring, draws his scythe around them, and lays 
them gently down to rest. 

The Rose of Enderby was favoured by old Time, 
who called Dame Nature to him, and bade her 
paint her darling with colours rich and rar© ; to 
filch somewhat from the red beauty of the bud ; 
to subdue it to a fainter softer hue ; to darken the 
gold tints in the amber hair ; to deepen the lustre 
in the laughing eyes ; to whisper to the heart of 
the rose, so that the sweet voice of Nature might 
flutter that maiden heart, land raise the maiden 
blush, that fairest gem in maiden's dower. 

Deborah Fleming was a very* proud maiden. 
She heard those whispers; she felt those fairy 
knockings at her heart, but she barred the dclor 
against them. She hod grown so beautiful in h&t 
flush of dawn and grace of womanhood, that if all 
eyes had not told her she was beautiful, she must 
still have known it ; and a proud happy conBdoiia- 
ness took possession of her and made her iau^x. 
Yet these were dork days for Enderby. You might 
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not have thought it, to hear Deborah's songs and 
laughter, and to see the father and daughter to- 
gether ; but how often it is so — ^ruin is laid away 
like an ugly dream, not to be realised, not to be 
believed in, till the inevitable end. Then there 
was hope, hope that never dies out but with life, 
and Deborah threw hope round her two darlings ; 
but she did suffer for them as much as her wild 
buoyant spirit and hopeful heart would let her. 
She did pray for them sometimes, not often. 
Deborah had well-nigh forgotten her mother's 
prayers, and learned no new ones. Heaven help 
her I But in those days Deborah’s noble heart 
kept her true to God and man, so that she did not 
stray far away in her wild and wilful youth. She 
did strive to lead her darlings right, the old man 
and the young. She was their one link to good. 
Her woman's eloquence and woman’s love had 
sometimes saved them. She knew their danger ; 
she saw the dark cloud that gathered and ever 
deepened over Enderby. 'With her feeble hands 
she strove to avert it, and yet looked and laughed 
with undaunted brow, feeling the joy and gladness 
in her heart, that outshone all else, and broke out 
in uncontrollable sunshine over all. ‘ Oh, Charlie 
was young; he must sow his “wild oats” like 
other men.' — * Oh, that rich old uncle who had gone 
to America, and made fabulous wealth, and been 
no more heard of, would come homo and die, and 
leave father all Iiis fortune, to build up the for- 
tunes of Enderby .' — * There were joyful days to 
come I ' 

Meantime Kingston Fleming was travelling 
abroad as a tutor, having carried off high liouoiirs 
from Granta. Deborah had not seen him for more 
than two years. Betrothed, folks said, to Beatrix 
Blancheflower, and tli cy would marry soon . Charlie 
had left Granta, nor was he very often seen at 
Enderby. May’s grandmother was dead, and May 
was an heiress, living in Italy with a stern old 
guardian, and sometimes dreaming of going again 
to Enderby, and sometimes writing a long, long 
letter to Deborah. ‘ Mistress Dinnagc ' lived at 
home, and kept her father’s house, and dismissed 
all rustic lovers. Deborah now nsed the grand 
saloon at Enderby, long uninhabited. You ap- 
proached it by the picture-gallery, which was 
lighted on one side at regular intervals by high 
windows ; while on the opposite wall hung faded 
portraits of Flemings innumerable, knight and 
lady. The guests (what guests there were) were 
ushered along this gallery by grim old Marjory, 
and so into the presence of the beautiful Deborah 
Fleming ; or if Deborah were not there, Imr spirit 
would seem to pervade the place. The roses bloom- 
ing about in careless gay luxuriance ; the curtains 
thrown back; the sun streaming in brightness 
througli the great semicircular window, lighting 
up even the gloomy walls, and bringing out in 
curious distinctness the grotesque figures woven 
in the ancient tapestry ; the work and flowers 
scattered about ; the little white fluffs of kitlings 
. dUpoiting on the rug ; the flowery perfumed 


atmosphere— all breathed of Deborah Fleming and 
summer-time. 

We don’t know if the stately old guest whom 
Dame Marjory ushered in that morning was insen- 
i Bible to the charm or no. He walked to the window 
and sniffed at scent of the roses, loqking, as he did 
BO, blind and grim. He was an old man, but still a 
straight and stately one ; his features were strongly 
marked, and intersected by deep lines of passion 
and craft; but he looked a thorough-bred old 
gentleman, so clean, so calm, so placid — and all 
evil passions seemed to bo at rest. There was 
something even pathetic in the dim gray eyes and 
expression of gloomy weariness. He had not the 
appearance of a formidable foe, or of being full 
of cruel passions cither, as he stood in the morning 
sun. It might be that the dark tales and rumours 
of old Adam Sinclair were all false ; it might be 
envy, it might be jealousy, that made men talk 
thus of the wifeless anti childless master of Lincoln 
Castle, who was the owner of lands so broad and 
brave. At all events he proved a friend in need 
to Sir 'V’incent Fleming, and therefore Sir Vincent 
gave no credit to those tales. 

Now Adam Sinclair had thrice seen Deborah 
Fleming — once as a laughing iniscliievoiis child, 
"riniaciijg at liim unheeded from behind her 
talhcir’s chair. Again, riding with a gay cavalcade 
in the streets of Granta, when a young fop whispered 
Deborah, and she laughed (was it at him ?); and he 
did not forget the girl on the black horse. Again 
he met her in the hall late one night at Enderby — 
he met her face to face, and Sir Vincent introduced 
him, under circumstances which we shall here relate. 

Sir Vincent and his boon companions had been 
drinking deeply that night. From a far-away 
chamber Deborah heard the sounds of song and 
laughter an«l loud voices. She knew too that there 
was somelliing more than drinking going on, that 
fortunes perhaps were being lost and won. She 
sat on anil listened, looking stern and grave for 
her, and the great clock struck the hours two, 
three, four ! Deborah had got it into her head that 
those men were all pitted against her father, and 
were laughing at his ruin. She walked restlessly 
to and fro ; her checks be"an to fire and her wild 
eyes to flash. Suddeidy her father, looking pale 
and unsteady, and leaning on the arm of a tall 
angular old man, entered the hall. Both started 
as if they saw a ghost ; Sir Vincent grasped Adam 
Sinclair’s arm, and so Deborah Fleming faced them 
in all her beauty. 

‘ Child,' muttered Sir Vincent huskily, ‘ my old 
friend. Shake Master Sinclair by the hand. He 's 
your father’s good friend.' 

Adam Sinclair smiled suavely, and bowed well- 
ni.i^h to his knees ; he was quite sober, and now 
beheld the superb figure he had seen on horseback 
at. Granta, and a face of exquisite loveliness and 
disdain. But when he extended his long lean 
palm, Deborah put her right hand behind her 
back, laid the other on her father's arm, and 
knitted her dark brows at Sinclair with the glance 
of a tigress. So passed that formal introdnctioxu 

Merriment, disdain, angry passion — ^he remem- 
bered all, and still Deborah Fleming stood 
before him as she had stood on the night of his 
repulse. He must see her again and talk with 
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her. Twice lie called in vain at Enderby^ and 
still those falcon eyes pursued him. Day and 
nighty he pictured some man, young and hand- 
some, kneeling at Deborah Fleming’s feet, and then 
he shook with the maddening thought. Then he 
bethought him of his own broad lands and his 
grand old castle, and he had hopes of he knew not 
what. But trembling, he rode again to Enderby. 
Sir Vincent was not at home ; ‘ Mistress Fleming * 
was. Thus he stood, waiting for Mistress Flem- 
ing’s step : he was not deaf, when it came ; he 
counted each light reluctant footfall, and his heart 
beat violently, like a boy’s. So the courtier and 
the country maiden met for the first time, alone. 
Master Sinclair apologised again, as he had done 
by Marjory, for the intrusion, but begged the 
favour of a few moments* interview with Mistress 
Fleming. Mistress Fleming bowed in proud 
silence, and a faint colour tinged her cheeks, at 
the thought of her former reception of this grave 
old man ; she thought in her heart she had been 
rude and unmaidenly, perliaps unjust to him; still 
an uncfmquerable dislike and shrinking made her 
sit as far away from him as might be. lie staid 
a long half hour, and he paid her delicate and 
courtly compliments ; he shewed by his looks and 
conversation that he thought her not only a 
beautiful girl but a thoughtful intellectual woman. 
Deborah was half charmed against her own heart ; 
and he found her so sweet and gentle, that the 
next day he rode over again, trembling with eager- 
ness, wild hopes, and sore anxiety, and had asked 
to see Sir Vincent Fleming. Deborah was out. She 
returned from a ride in one of lier mad fits of joy 
and animal spirits, and with loosened hair and 
flying step, entered the hall where Sir Vincent 
was alone. It was a fair spring evening; the 
old baronet was smoking his pij)e, and striding 
thoughtfully to and fro, but somehow Deborah 
stopped on her way to Ids arms ; she knew by his 
face that something unusual had happened. 

‘Come hither, Rose of Enderby/ sahl Sir Vincent, 
and threw down his pipe, and gathered liis little 
daughter in his arms. ‘ Let me congratulate thee 
on thy first conquest.’ 

‘ What do you mean, father ? ’ asked Deborah, 
blushing as red as any rose. 

‘ Why^ a fellow has been here this morning 
asking ye of me — asking ye in marriage - ■ no less 
than Master Adam Sinclair, of Lincoln Castle I ’ 

What a flood of colour rushed into Deborah’s 
face, dyeing her very brow ! She was startled, she 
was shamed, she was half proud, she was disdain- 
ful. ‘Does that old man want to wed me, father V 

‘ Ay ; that old man, the greatest man in the 
county.’ 

‘ In riches, father.’ 

‘ And in land : he has a goodly home. He lias 
done your father good service. Deb. And he is 
charmed with Mistress Fleming.’ 

‘ Well, let him be charmeA I find no charms in 
him, ; shake not your head, good lather. Not 
only do I find nought to charm me, but my heart 
rebels against the smooth-tongued old man who 
calls himself my father’s friend. Father, I love 
him not. Not for twenty castles, would I be 
Master Sinclair’s wife ! ' 

‘ Wrong, wrong, Deb ; too rash by half. Think 
it over, child; ask yourself if ye are not hot-headed, 
blind, and prejudiced ; and if it were not better 
to wait and know Master Sinclair better, before 


I casting from ye the prize that has been for many 
' years the vain desire of every maid and matron 
round. Wait, Deb, and let me have your sober 
answer to-morrow, or later still.’ 

Deborah grew very pale. ‘Father,’ she said, 
really, truly love and respect this Adam Sinclair 
in your heart ? Is he so dear to you — and can ye 
trust him so well, that after a few hours’ thougnt 
ye are ready and willing to give up your one 
daughter to him for life ? For life, father— -/or 
life — and no love to hear me up.’ 

‘ He is an old man, Deb.’ 

‘ Yes ; and he will die soon, you would say, and 
leave Lincoln Castle to me ! But first, I would 
sell my soul, father, and drag on through days of 
unutterable horror, as Adam Sinclair’s wife, before 
I could be released. And God might judge me, by 
taking me the first. O father, father ! Say tnon 
lovest me. Do not break my lierirt. Say thou 
bast some great and secret reason for liking this 
old man. Say thou’rt in a grievous strait, to 
need this help of me. Or only say, sweet father, 
that it wrings thine heart to ask me to part from 
thee. Anything, but that thou’rt willing to be 
rid of Deb ! Ah me ! Thou art cool, father — 

! thou art indifTerent, while my soul aches for 
I sorrow at the very thought of parting from thee ! 
Ah, but thou wilt have thy darling still— thy 
Charlie ; while Deb, poor Deb would languish as 
Mistress Sinclair, with no more hope in life. I 
should have nought but momory, and memory 
would be like to drive me mad ! ’ 

Sir Vincent was fairly taken by storm, by 
Deborah’s burst of fiery feeling ; he grew pale as 
herself, he folded her to his breast ; for indeed 
under Jiis exterior coolness, be had been sore 
pressed, and feeling deeply ; his heart had been 
loudly crying out on him, for this temptation to 
give away his young and only daughter to a man 
more than double her years, and such a man as 
Adam Sinclair. ‘ Deb, Deb,’ he faltered, * thou 
hast vanquished me ! Love thee, child — love thee, 
little sweet blossom ! Thy mother’s living image, 
my hope, iny stay ! Nay ; keep in my hiart and 
shelter here ! It is all I have to offer thee. Don’t 
unman me, love, by these tears. ’Twos sore tempt- 
ation tempted me to give thee up — to have thee 
the greatest lady in the county, instead of nought 
but the daughter of a beggared and a ruined man.’ 

Deborah dashed aside her tcara; all her heart 
si^oke in her brave bright upward smile upon his 
breast: ‘Nay, father, nay — not beggared, not ruined. 
These are strong words. And thy love is greater 
treasure to me than all the wealth of Master 
Sinclair. Put thine arms round me. There; I am 
as happy and hopeful as a queen ; so thou wilt be 
happy too. And who knows hut Deborah Fleming 
may do great things yet ? Why, if Master 
Sinclair finds soinething in this poor Deborah 
Fleming to love, a greater and grander may. I 
aril not so modest but that I know my worth 
either.’ ^ 

‘All, thou ’It make many a heart ache, Deb, 
before tliy day is done. Meantime, be kind and 
friendly to Adam Sinclair, for my sake, if ho will 
be friends. I tell ye he will not give up hope. I 
know Adam. Repulse him not, Deb ; let him , hope 
on ; it will sun Adam’s declining days.’ 

‘I will give. him no false hopes, father. Tell 
him from me that I can never be his wife ; thus he 
may be looking elsewhere. Then if it pleases him 
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to come to Enderby for my friendship’s sake, he 
CBD. But father, docs he not darken Enderby V 

Sir Vincent frowned. ‘ How mean ye, child V 

‘ Why, father, he professes too great love for yon ; 
I doubt a Utile these mighty professions. My love 
makes my eyes Uke lynx’s eyes, to see tlirough all 
who work Hiee harm.’ 

* Then they have proved too keen. Adam Sinclair 
would cut off his right liand for me. 1 say not 
for love ; he comes not of a loving kind, and men 
o’ the world deal not in such stuff one towards 
another ; but because in former years I saved 
him from a worse trouble than ever I have known. 
There ; it is gratitude that binds this man to me, 
and he has shewn it.’ 

‘ Ah 1 Then I will thrust away this distrust 
that is not worthy of me. I never knew the heart 
that was not grateful for great service done. And 
what is more, I’ll ne’er believe in ingratitude. 
Dear Adam Sinclair / Good old man ! Grateful, 
grim, old, true friend of my father, T will strive 
to forget that you have ever wished to wed me ; 
so I may grow to like yow as a friend.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ^ And this is hard ? What 
dost like ? Whom dost like, Deb ? Of all the 
brave fellows thon seest in the hunting-field, whom 
eouldst thou choose V 

‘Faith, father, I can sec no “brave fellow” 
there but the poor gallant one streaming along 
in the bushy-tailed red-brown coat !’ 

‘Sir Reynard? Ha, ha ! Thou’rt thy father’s 
true daughter. But not one beside Master Fox ? ’ 

‘Not one.’ 

‘ I am glad on ’t. They are all rattle-pates or 
penniless. • I wish to give thee to better folk.’ 

‘Hark to him 1 Thou ambitious old dear I Well- 
a-day, I am in no haste to wed. As Deborah 
Fleming, I am happy. Oh, that I might never 
change that name !’ 

‘ Pshaw ! Thou ’It not say this alwaj^s ; but 
unless with thy full and free consent, Deborah 
Fleming thou shalt remain.’ 

‘ This is the gipsy prophecy,’ said Deborah, as 
she wen^up the great oak stairs, ‘The grand old 
man who would meet me at the gates of my own 
home,’ Then in her own room, musing : ‘ But 
“ love and greatness should come hand in hand.” 
God forbid that I ever love ye, Adam Sinclair ! 
Unless some false witch should blind my eyes 
with “ love in idleness,” I never will. Oh, keep 
me from it, kind Providence I If ever so deluded 
and deceived, I would wake up to misery ! If I 
saw father sta/rving, would I ? No ; for in so doing, 
I wohld kill both rny body and soul. I wonder, 
will King Fleming ever return ? I had well nigh 
forgot him. And he will be for Tvedding Mistress 
Blancheffower. Why she must be getting old. Ah, 
weU-a-day, we aU grow old.* 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

It was about this time that a distant kinswoman 
of Deborah’s died, leaving her a legacy of twenty 
guineas a year. It seemed a fortune to Mistress 
Fleming. With the twenty golden pieces in her 
liand, we sat revolving in her mind what she 
would buy with them, happy as the blue fly that 
buzzed about her sunny room, she who had so 
often looked on grim poverty face to face. Our 
heroine was full of joy. The bells of Enderby i 
were ringing out their glad gay peals. The air] 


was radiant with sunshine, and heavy with fra- 
grance. Kingston Fleming was coming home, and 
coming to Enderby. The murmur of the bees about 
the ivy, the scent of clambering roses and honey- 
suckle, brought back the days of childhood. There, 
were the great houghs in the wych-elm where 
they swung; there, were the green woods where 
they played. 

Deborah, with her arm leaning on the warm 
bHI, was in a very dream of bHss, and then her 
wandering thoughts came back. Yes, half must 
be laid by in case of need, or as much as could 
j)ossibly be spared ; she would say half. Then 
there must be a new cap for Marjory, a hook for 
Mistress Dinnage — a tale of love and romance ; a 
hunting-knife for Jordan. And what for dear old 
Cliarlie ? She must think that over. It was diffi- 
cult to know what could be nice enough for one 
so fastidious and so dear. And what for herself ? 
A new cap to match the lace she had ; for she 
was no longer a hoyden with tangled locks, but 
^ Mistress Fleming.’ Stc would ride into Granta 
the next day, and buy that little cap. Drawing 
the curtain which shut out the alcove, the maiden 
threw her money on the bed, and there too was 
laid a soft and sheeny dress, trimmed with costly 
cobweb lace, a dress of her grandmother’s modern- 
ised artfully by herself and" Mistress Dinnage. 
Deborah’s heart beat and her colour rose. Girls 
are silly beings. Sh(‘ could think of and pine for 
nought but that coquettish cap wdiich would 
Jauntily set her love-locks. 

While til ns musing, the door opened abruptly, 
and in stalked a traved-stained ligure, a tall 
figure, with wild dishevelled hair. It was Charlie 
Fleming, with the passions of his boyhood darkened 
and detipened, in the sombre beauty of the face that 
had grown stern and set. He was pale through 
his bronze ; his long hair streamed back from his 
heated brow, and his whole air betokened a reck- 
less fugitive Bj)irit. Deborah had not seen him for 
weeks ; she gave a cry of joy, and sprang into his 
arms. The roughness of the boy had passed from 
Charlie Fleming, but his rare demonstrations of 
affection wT,re shewn to Deborah only. ‘ I am 
only here for half an hour, Deb. I must saddle 
horse afresh and off to Lincoln Castle. I am in 
rare trouble, Deb. Hush, child ! I am come to 
thank ye for refusing Adam Sinclair. Better 
poverty, Del), than that. Better starvation, I’d 
blow his brains out sooner than see you his wife. 
See that ye are never talked into this. I know 
your generous madness, child ; let no misery move 
ye to it’ 

‘Nay, Charlie ; it never shall I But if you are so 
averse to him, do not go to Lincoln. I hate him. 
I distrust him more and more. You are ^le and 
tired too, Charlie. Is it the old trouble V Deborah 
leaned forward, where she sat opposite him ; the 
sweet confidante of father and brother was wont to 
forget all her own joys and sorrows in theirs. 

Charlie raised, his dark beautiful eyes to hers, 
then dropped them ; the furtive glance was enough. 
Deborah thought of her gold, and her heart began 
to throb with tumultuous joy. ‘-Is it much, Charlie ? 
More than — twenty guineas?’ 

Charlie laughed a bitter laugh. ‘ Don’t ask me, 
child,’ he said; ‘ you cannot help me. Deb. I am 
undone !’ 

‘ Not so undone but that I can help you a little,’ 
whispered Deborah softly, and ran towards the 
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bed. Then she drew Charlie's hands down from 
his moody face, and with her own all radiant, laid 
her treasure in his hands. ^ See, Charlie ! This 
is mim, my very own. I have never had such 
I'iches before. Just before you came in, dear boy, 
I was racking my brains as to what I could buy 
you with these guineas, and now I give them all 
to yon in place of presents. Don’t thank me ; it is 
thanks enough to let me stand thy friend. For 
what need have I for money? To me it would 
be worthless ! ' 

‘ Who gave ye this, Deb V 

‘ A fairy — a true fairy, who knew your need.' 

^Not May Warriston V 

^May Warriston ? No ! What ails you ?' 

‘Deb, I cannot rob thee, dear. Thou needst a 
thousand little gewgaws such as women love. 
Say no more o’ this and (Jharlie gave her back 
the gold. 

But Deborah was on her knees, putting her soft 
face up to his. ‘ Charlie, it will break my heart 
if you disdain my poor gift. I tell you again, I 
have no need for 'money — only as a temptation for 
linery and trinkets which it would be sin for me | 
to wear. Old Charlie, sweet old Charlie, I wiU 
be mistress here !' And Deborah poured her gold 
into his pocket and closed it up. ‘You will not 
go to Lincoln now ?’ 

Charlie Fleming took lier face between his hands ; 
a melancholy smile Ikittered about his lips ; and 
she, BO radiant!}- happy : ‘ IFill you go V she urged. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Oh, wilful# headstrong, obstinate! To this one 
time 1 give consent ; hut after this, you shall go 
no more to Lincoln, to be the companion of that 
bad old treacherous man. He would lain ruin us 
all; I know it!' * 

‘Tush, tush! Deb. I know just how to take 
Adam Sinclair. And if he wrongs mine by word 
<jt deed, let him look to it !’ And the young 
giant rose to his feet. 

Deborah caught his ami. ‘ You are not going to 
fight him V 

‘Fight him? No; we are friends, bosom 
friends, like as thyself to Mistress Dinnagc.' 

‘Well, be not rash and hot-headed. I know 
your fiery temper, and am ever in fear and trem- 
bling, with such a man as Master Sinclair too, 
that you should quarrel and hurt him sorely. 
Quarrel not about wic, Cliarlie; he is always 
courteous to me.’ 

‘ I hope ISO. Good-bye, sweet Deb, good-bye.' 
The brother and sister kissed, and Charlie sped 
to the court-yard. 

Old Jordan held Bayard for him, ready saddled. 

‘ Thanks, good Jordan. Where is my father ? ' 

‘ I ain't seen him these three days, Master 
Charlie. An’ now thou 'rt goin' away agen, those 
be dull days for Enderby an' Mistress Deborah.' 

‘Where’s Mistress Dinnage?' asked Charlie, 
dropping his keen glance to the old man’s face. 

‘ In the manor here ; she well-nigh lives with 
Mistress Deborah, an' well she may.' 

‘ I never see her about’ 

‘ She 's there though. Master Charlie.' 

‘ Good-bye, Jordan. Take care of them.’ And 
Charlie Fleming, striking spurs to his horse, rode 
away ; not so fast but that one pair of dark 
eyes, full of proud reluctant tears and lingering 
passion, looked from a window overhead, and 
watched him as he sped away. 


‘Poor little Deb ! ' muttered Charlie, as his good 
horse bore him far awav. ‘ I will not forget tnee, 
dear. Poor little maid ! It has eased her heart. 
A drop, a drop in the ocean of my troubles is 
Deb's gold to me. Poor child ! Now, if you fail, 
Adam Sinclair, flight is my only chance.' 

HOTEL HOSPITALS. 

Some years ago, a Birmingham medical man — Mi? 
West — in a very ably wTitten contrast between 
English and French surgery, drew attention to a 
kind of hospital common abroad, and much appreciw 
ated there by the class for whose benefit these 
institutions are intended, but of which in Britain 
we have no examples, or at moat one or two experi- 
mental wards on a very limited scale. These insti- 
tutions arc hospitals ^vhere patients of the middle 
class who can afford and arc willing to pay a 
moderate sum, can be received when serious illness 
or accident unfortunately necessitates medical aid 
-—‘a si)ecial kind of hospital,' said Mr West, 

‘ unknown in England, which 1 think of great 
utility, and of which there is, T believe, an urgent 
need,' not only in London, but also in every large 
town throughout the provinces.' 

Mr West's i)apftr does not appear to have borne 
much fruit at the time ; hni receutly the question 
has appeared again, and this time, so much has 
been done to give prominence to the movement, 
that a public meeting ■was held last June at the 
I Mansion House,- to discuss points in connection 
I witli this great subject. There cannot be two 
opinions as to the general advisability of establish- 
ing such hospitals in this country, and as was to 
be expected from the honourable desire of the 
medical faculty always to do Wliat appears best for 
suffering humanity, wc find that the scheme has 
the cordial approval of the presidents of the 
groat medical bodies and the chief members of the 
profession in London, who agree that this is a 
much-needed institution. 

Out of England, there are various examples of 
such lios’pilals, such as the State Hospital at 
Christiania, wdiich is entirely Rupported*oy such 
paying patients ; the famous Maison Municipale de 
Santo in Paris ; and various institutions in Ger- 
many and the United States, where for a inoderal3 
fixed payment, men or ■women of limited means, 
or who have no home in a large city, can obtain 
adequate care and proper nursing in case of 
illness. The great French hospital, the Maison 
Municipale de Sante, is a model of what such an 
establishment should be. It is under the control 
of the municipal authorities, and has nearly six 
hundred beds ready for the treatment of sick and 
wounded persons of the class now alluded to, who, 
for a daily payment varying from four to twelve 
francs, can obtain medical and surgical advice — 
mediciiKi, food, baths, and all else necessary for 
their proper alleviation or cure. There are two 
physicians and a surgeon on the staff of the ' 
hospital; but if the patients dioose, they can 
call in consultation any of the Parisian hospital 
doctors, and the fees paid to them are the only 
extra expense that inmates are liable for. ‘The 
hospital,' says Mr West, ‘is clean, well-furnished, 
comfortable, and contains every variety of bath 
that the patients can possibly require.' 

What a boon such an establishment would be, 
not only for the large numbers of clerks and 
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assistants in our shops and warehouses, who live 
in lodgings, and are lar from the tender hands of 
a loving nurse, but also for a class who are anxious 
to have the. advantages of a well- managed hospit^ 
and its careful nursing, rather than subject near 
and dear ones at home to all the trouble and 
anxiety of nursing and watching, besides the great 
risk of infection. There is certainly a strong and 
no doubt vejy natural feeling against the idea of 
being away from home when sickness overtakes 
ns ; but in process of time this dislike must yield 
to the undoubted fact, that in a well-organised 
hospital, a case has, as a rule, a far better chance 
than elsewhere of being thoroughly attended 
to according to the directions of the physician. 
The loving hands that smooth the pillow under 
the uneasy head need not be absent here ; but it 
must be remembered that it is not given to every 
mother or wife to be a good nurse. Nervous- 
ness and inexperience, over-anxiety from the 
very great interest in the issues of life and death 
for the loved one, are often causes of risk to the 
patient. Then, too, house accommodation may 
be limited : i>erfect isolation of the infected 
patient, especially in tlie ‘ Hats’ of such a town 
as Edinburgh, may be well-nigh impossible ; while 
the disease may be, like small-pox, of a kind that 
drives all but the most self-sacrificing of friends 
away. 

In one of the many letters written on this sub- 
ject we get a pitiable instance of such a case as 
this : A young man, living with a lady and her 
daughters, became ill with small-pox. His mother 
was dead, his father in India. When it was clear 
what disease he had, every one left him but one 
servant. His doctor sent liim to a small-pox 
hospital, but it was full ; and he had to be brought 
back again, and put under the care of a nurse from 
an Institution ; but at ten r.M. this Mrs Gump was 
found to be quite drunk, and another had to be 
sent for. But how infinitely better would it have 
been if he could have been sent to a paying 
hospital. The present writer knew of a case some 
years ago that peculiarly illustrates the value of 
such indkitutions. A young married man of 
limited but not straitened means was seized with 
illness at home about a week before the ‘ Hitting 
term,’ at which time he was to remove liis house- 
hold goods to another t(jwn. The doctor pro- 
nounced it fever, and said that if he was to be 
removed at all, it must be immediately. It was 
absolutely necessary he should leave his house 
when his tenancy expired ; and as they had no 
friends in town to whom to go, no course wjjls open 
but to send the sick man to the public hospital ; 
which was done. Here was a distinct perversion 
of the objects of such an institution ; and though 
iu this case some compensation was made in the 
form of a donation, yet here again, how much 
better for all parties if that hospited had had a 
wing, where he could have been taken in on the 
distinct footing of payment for its advantages. 

Various proposals have been made as to the 
mode of instituting such hospitals. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock is in favour of a certain number of wards 
in good existing hospitals being set aside for the 
accommodation of paying patients at vaiydng rates, 
to suit their varying means ; others advocate the 
building of distinct wings or pavilions to existing 
hospitals ; while many think that buildings s^a- 
rate.in every way should be specially built. The 


advantages in favour of connection are that in 
these hospitals there is already an organised staff 
of physicians, surgeons^ and nurses ; and that while 
the extra expense of an expansion of this staff 
would be comparatively small, the payments from 
the new class of patients would largely help the 
funds of the hospital in its charitable purposes. It 
is probable, however, that a distinct institution — 
an ‘ Hotel Hospital’ it is proposed to call it — ^will 
soon be set on foot, as a limited liability company 
is spoken of for the purpose. 

The London Figaro some time ago advocated 
the establishment of dispensaries where a man of 
the middle class could get for a small fee Hrst-iate 
medical advice. In this material respect the work- 
man is decidedly better olF than the struggling 
member of the middle class, who, if he has to con- 
sult a leading physician, must pay fees beyond 
what he too often can afford, while to the poor 
man the highest medical advice in tJie kingdom is 
ns free as the air he breathes. The Figaro shewa 
liow this would he not •only a great advantage to 
middle class people but to the medical profession, 
in which at present many young men have to be 
content witli a local practice, because they have 
no opportunity for obtaining hospital practice, 
which is so necessary for qualiHcatiou as a general 
physician. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

A gkandpatheii’b story. 

AnouT sixt3»' years ago I was in Paris for the first 
time in my life. Bonaparte still lingered at St 
Helena ; and the adventurers, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent in character, who had served in his armies 
had not yet lost all hope of the return of their 
idol, and conscqucmtly had not y^et thought it 
worth while to settle down into thorough peace 
and quietness. 

Young Paul Ferrand, whom I frequently met at 
the cafe, aud who had served as a captain at Water- 
loo, was sure that the Little Corporal would come 
back again soon. ‘ You have not yet beaten him/ 
he would tell me laughing. ‘You sent him to 
Elba, but he returned ; you have sent him to St 
Helena, and he will return again. We shall see.’ 

Ferrand was an exceedingly nice fellow ; and 
although he professed to cherish an unjtuenchable 
hatred for England and everything English, he had, 
by some means or other, become attached to Alice 
Ilae, a young English lady of my acquaintance, 
and who had bc.en living with her mother since 
the conclusion of peace at Paris, not far from the 
abode of tlie ex-captain. And he was always very 
friendly with me too. lie would, it is true, abuse 
my countrymen most unmercifully; but he was 
always particularly good-natured ; and whenever 
he found himself saying a little^ too much, he 
would arrest himself and apologise so heartily, 
that I never could be ^gry with him. I was 
alone iu the* French capital, and had few friends 
there except Mrs Rae, her daughter Alice, and 
Paul ; and so it happened that I passed a good 
deal of my time in the society ot these three. 
The mother, a woman still in the prime of life, 
and the widow of a king’s messenger, was a con- 
nection of mine by marriage, and that fact gave 
me a good excuse for offering my services as escort 
whenever she and her pretty daughter thought fit 
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to go to the theatre or the opera. At such times 
Paul always had a seat ia the stalls ; and between 
the^ acts he would come up to iny box, to the ; 
delight of Alice, who was in love with him, 
and to the no small satisfaction of Mrs Bae, 
who herself had quite a maternal affection for the 
young Frenchman, and did not in the least dis- 
courage his attentions to her daughter. If there 
were no formal engagement between the two, it 
was at least perfectly understood by all parties 
that as soon as Paul should get an appointment, 
for which at the time he was a candidate, he was 
to marry Alice ; and I, though only a few years 
her senior, was to give her away. 

One night the opera-house was crowded more 
than usum. A great singer was to appear, and a 
new work by a renowned composer was to be per- 
formed. But Paul Ferrand, sitting in the stalls, 
seemed scarcely to listen to the music or to notice 
the acting ; and much more often were his eyes 
turned in the direction of my box than in that of 
the stage. Alice and her another were with me ; 
and as the curtain fell at the conclusion of the fii‘st 
act, Paul came up to us. lie was in high spirits, 
for he had heard that the minister had decided to 
give him the coveted post, and he expected to hear 
in a few days that his appointment had been 
signed by the king. We congratulated him ; and 
as he left us to return to his seat, 1 whisx3cred to 
him : ‘ You’ll be a happy man in a month or two i 
now, PauU He smiled, and .shut the door. 

We watched him as he threaded his way to his 
place. It was in the centre of the second row 
from the orchestra, and he liad left his opera- 
glasses on the chair, in order to preserve his right 
to it; but during his absence a tall, military- 
looking man had appropriated it, and had coolly 
put the glasses on one side. Paul approached the 
stranger with the utmost politeness, and I suppose, 
for naturally I could not hear, requested liim to 
move. The interloper did not deign to answer, 
but sneeringly looked up at Ferrand, as though to 
ask him what he meant by his intrusion, Paul 
pointed to the opera-glasses ; but the stranger 
neither replied nor moved, but continued to appear 
as though he did not hear. I saw that matters 
were assuming a dangerous complexion, for in the 
new-comer I recognised Victor Laroquiere, an ex- 
Bonapartist officer like Paul, a notorious bully, 
and one of the most celebrated duellists in France. 
But what could I do ? I could only sit still, much 
against my will, and witness the inevitable conse- 
quences. I thought Alice would faint when Laro- 
quifere in the calmest way rose before the crow'ded j 
assemblage and struck Paul in the face with his 
glove ; but she recovered herself, and like a statue 
watched her lover nick up his opera-glasses, bow 
to his insultcr, and without a word, leave the 
building. There were some exclamations from the 
audience ; but the duellist again rose, and with a 
theatrical air gazed round, mockingly imitated 
Paul’s parting bow, and resumed his seat. This 
was too much for poor Alice. She could not 
remain any longer ; she must go home ; and so, 
with some difficulty, I got her and her mother 
to my carriage, told the coachman to drive them 
home, and myself walked quickly to Paul’s 
lodgings. 

He had arrived before me, and was already 
writing when I entered his room. ‘ Of course ’ 
he said, as he saw me and came towards me with 


both hands outstretched, 'you, my dear friend^ 
will assist me. It is impossible to do anything 
but hght Even Alice could not make me altot 
my conviction upon that point, the insult was so 
public.* ' 

' Suppose you leave the country ? * I suggested. 

'Then I should have to give up the appoint- 
ment and Alice too. No, my dear fellow, I am a 
Frenchman, and I must fight; and you must 
arrange matters for me. If he shoots me, it cannot 
be helped ; if I shoot him, I shall have shot the 
biggest scoundrel in Paris. I beg you to call upon 
Laroquiere to-night. I have already discovered 
his address. Here it is.* 

'But must you really fight? It is suicide to 
fight with a professional duellist.* 

‘ Ah,* he said, shaking his head. ' I am afraid it 
is suicide ; but I must fight ; so please don't try 
and persuade me that 1 need not. And I will 
fight, too, as soon as possible. You can arrange 
everything for to-morrow morning. I must have 
the matter over, lu a day or two I might be a 
coward.* 

By his looks he implored me to go to Laro- 
qnicre ; and constituted as French society was at 
that time, I had no other course open to me than 
to do as he wished. 

‘ If Monsieur come from M. Paul Ferrand,* said 
a man-servant when I inquired whether I could 
see liis master, ' Laroquit^o has sent to say that 
he has not yet left the opera. He has, however, 
sent this pencilled note, which I am to give to 
the gentleman who comes from M. Ferrand.* 

I tore open the missive. It contained two cards, 
one bearing the name of the duellist, and the 
second that of M. Fernand Delaraie, Rue Vivienne 
18. Certainly it was an off-hand way of acquaint- 
ing me with the name and whereabouts of Laro- 
qui?jre*s second ; but as I wished to pick no 
(piarrel, I walked on to the Rue Vivienne, and in 
a few minutes was ushered into the presence of M. 
Delaraie himself. This v/ortliy was a youn^ man, 
aged about three-and twenty, and dressed m the 
very extreme of fashion. His ruffles were imma- 
culate, and most symmetrically arranged T his lace 
handkerchief was steeqied in essences ; his gloves, 
wliich lay on the table — for he had only just 
returned, at Laroquifirc’s request, from the opera — 
were small and delicate ; his fingers were covered 
with valuable rings ; and the bunch of gold seeds 
depending from his fob was unusually heavy and 
briUiant. lie did not strike me as appearing 
particularly warlike; but nevertheless, after for- 
mally saluting me, he at once touched upoh the 
object of my visit; and before I had been ten 
minutes in his company, had arranged to meet 
Ferrand and myself at a certain spot, dear to 
duellists of the time, at an early hour next 
morning, and to bring Laroquiere with him. 

' I don’t think we shall need a surgeon,’ he said 
to me quite affably at parting ; ' but if you please, 
you can bring one. In his last affair my principal ' 
shot his man throi^h the tcm{^es, and he died 
immediately. I sincerely hope, Monsieur, that 
your friend is as clever.* 

' Confound the fellow ! * I said to myself as I 
left the house and sought the residence of my own 
medical man. ' I am afraid poor Ferrand is not 
such a consummate murderer as Laroquiere.’ 

After seeing the surgeon, to whom I briefly 
explained matters, I called upon Mrs Rae. 'She 
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was doin" her best to comfort her daughter, who 
was in the greatest possible distress. *Are they 
going to fight V she asked me. 

‘ JVty dear Alice/ 1 said, ‘ they are. I have done 
my best to dissuade Paul ; but he says, and I am 
obliged to agree, that he must fight. Let us hope 
for the best. He has a sure eye and a steady hand, 
and he has right on his side. The other man is a 
scoundrel. And you must remember that poor 
Paul is not an Englishman. If I were he, I would 
not fight ; but'as it is, the matter cannot be over- 
looked, and indeed eveiything is arranged.’ 

* You are to be With him V said Mrs llae, look- 
ing as white as a sheet. 

‘ Yes ; they are to meet to-morrow morning, and 
by breakfast-time Alice’s suspense will be over. 
She must bear up.’ 

* You must prevent the duel,’ sobbed the half- 
lieart-broken girl. ‘Cannot Paul let the insult 
I)ass ? But no ; it was so public.’ 

‘You can only hope,’ I said. ‘ I will see you in 
the morning ; but now I must go back to him, and 
see that he gets some sleep.’ 

‘Tell him,’ cried Alice, ‘that if he is killed 1 
shall die. Come liere directly it is over. Come, 
even if he falls ; you must tell me about it. I 
must hear everything.’ She buried her face in 
her hands ; and I, escaping from the unhappy girl, 
hurried to Paul. 

Ho wais still writing, and his hair was in dis- 
order, and his face pale when he turned towards 
me. ‘ I am no coward,’ he said, ‘ but 1 am saying 
good-bye to her, for I shall die to-morrow.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘you will shoot 
Laroquiere, and he married next month. You 
must finish your writing at once and go to bed. 1 
will sleep liere to-night, for I must see that you 
turn out in time to-morrow morning; so be as 
quick as possible.’ 

I He wrote for another half-hour, addressed the 
document to Alice Rae, placed a lock of his hair 
within it, and after sealing it up, gave it to me. 

‘ Give that to her,’ he said, ‘ if Laroquiere kills 
me outright — and I know he will. If it were not 
for Alice, It declare that I should he quite glad to 
meet him. Now for bed.’ 

He undressed; whilst I lay down on the sofa in 
the next room and lit a cigar, for I could not 
afford to sleep myself. Soon all was quiet, and I 
stole in to see Paul lying as quiet as a child with 
a smile on his face. Probably, nay assuredly, t 
j)aBsed a more uncomfortable night than he did. 
Only with the greatest possible difficulty could I 
keep tfwake ; and the hours seemed to linger for 
ever. At last, however, daylight dawned, and I 
called Ferrand, who woke refreshed and in com- 
paratively good spirits. After a hurried breakfast 
vve muffled ourselves up ; I placed a flask of brandy, 
some powder and bullets, and a brace of pistols in 
my pockets, and we sallied forth in the cold morn- 
ing air. Scarcely any one was abroad, except a 
few sleepy watchmen, who seemed to make very 
shrewd guesses alf’ the object of our expedition ; 
and through the silent streets we went for a mile 
or so, until we reached the meeting-place. 

Laroquiere and Delaraie were there before us, 
and my friend the surgeon arrived immediately 
afterwards in his carriage, which waited near at 
hand. The pistols were produced and loaded. 
LaroquiJire chose one, and I gave the other to 
Paul ; and then the two men took up positions at 


a distance of twenty paces from each other, and 
waited for Delaraie to give the signal to fire. 

‘Stay!’ cried the bully, as his second stepped 
back ; ‘let the young hound listen to this. I am 
not trifling with him: 1 shall shoot him only 
where he wishes, for I am generous, parbleu !' 

‘If I do not kill you,’ said Paid quietly, ‘I 
prefer to die.* 

‘Then I shoot him through the heart,’ coolly 
observed Laroquiere. ‘ It will teach others not to 
challenge me,’ 

There was something to me unspeakably horrible 
in the way in which these last words were pro- 
nounced. 1 shuddered, and looked at Paul. He 
smiled at me, and at the same instant Delaraie 
gave the signal. 

There was hut one report, for. Ferrand’s pistol 
flashed in the pan. The poor fellow turned round 
towards me with fixed eye and pale face, and with 
the name of Alice on his lips, fell dead. Laroquiere 
turned on his heel, and departed quickly in com- 
paii3" with Delaraie, while I aided the surgeon in 
his Iwief examination of Paul’s body. Surely 
enough, the bullet had passed through his heart, 
lie must have died almost instantaneously, for he 
did not move after he fell, and the last smile with 
which he had looked at me was still upon his face. 
It was a melancholy business in every respect. I 
had to break tlie sad news to Alice and her 
mother ; and the two ladies were so terribly over- 
come, that T feared the shock would have some 
peTinaTient cliect upon their health. For my part, 
I w'as obliged to hurry to England as soon as pos- 
sible ; and Laroqui^jre, I heard, also got away, and 
remained out of France until the affair had blown 
over. 

I kept up a correspondence with Mrs Rae, and 
was glad after a time to hear from her that Alice, 
though still terribly upset, had learned to look 
ivith a certain amount of philosophy upon her 
misfortune, and had to some extent recovered her 
usual health, if not her usual spirits. Meantime I 
settled down in London, and unable to forget my 
Parisian habits, usually dined at one of the then 
much frequented taverns in Fleet Street The 
Cheshire Cheese, which was then in much the 
same state as it is now, was my favourite haunt ; 
and there, as months passed by, I gradually picked 
ui» a few pleasant acquaintances, chief amongst 
whom was an extremely well-mannered young 
gentleman named Barton, a man of independent 
means, good family, and first-rate education. 

One day, after he had been dining with me, the 
conversation turned upon continental manners and 
particularly upon duelling. As an illustration of 
my abhorrence of the system, I told my companion 
about poor Paul’s death, a matter in which Barton 
appeared much interested. He asked me a good 
many questions about the parties concerned, and 
after’ expressing a remarkably strong opinion to 
the effect that Laroquiere was a blackguard, bid me 
good-night. I went home to my rooms in the 
Temple ; and next day, on visiting the 
Cheese, found no Barton. He had left word wRh 
one of the waiters that urgent business, had ealled 
him away, but that he hoped to see me on his 
return. Weeks passed, and then months, and 
still Barton did not come back ; and I confess that 
I had begun to forget him altogether, when one 
evening he dropped into dinner as though he had 
not been absent lor more than a day or two. 
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MVhere have you been?’ I asked^ after I had 
heartily shaken hands with him. 

‘ I have been to Paris^* he said. * On arriving 
there I found out a little more than you told me 
about Laroqui^jre, and when I had thoroughly 
convinced myself that he was the blackguard you 
painted him, 1 arranged for a series of lessons at a 
pistol-gallery. Every day for a month I went and 
shot for an hour or two, until I was so perfect as 
to be able to hit a small coin every time at a 
distance of twenty paces. After satisfying myself 
as to my proficiency, I took a box at the of3era ; it 
may have been the same box that you used to 
have. Laroquifere was pointed out to me. He sat 
in the stalls, and between the acts he left his seat 
in order to speak to a lady in another part of the 
house. I descended as quickly as possible and 
took his jdace. He returned, and asked me in an 
overbearing tone to move. I refused. He persisted. 
1 struck him. He sent me a challenge, and we 
met upon the same spot, curiously enough, where 
he had killed your friend Ferrand. Before the 
signal was given, I said : “ M. Laroipiicrc, listen to 
me. I am not here to trifle with you : but I am 
as generous as you were with Paul Ferrand. 1 will 
shoot you only where you wish.” He turned 
deadly pale. “ We will see,” he said, “ whether I 
shall not make you a second Ferrand ! ” “ Then I 
will shoot you,” I returned, “ as you shot him — 
through the heart. It will teach other bullies 
not to challenge me.” Whether he was so upset 
;is to be incapable of aiiriiiig or not, T cannot say ; 
but my dear fellow, I shot him as dead as a dog, 
light through the heart, and avenged your friend, 
at the same time ridding i’aris of its biggest villain. 
Jt was a case of diamond cut diamond.’ 

‘ W(dl done, Barton ! ’ I exclaimed. 

^ Wait,’ he said, ‘ and let me finish the drama. 
W e managed to keep the matter vc-ry quiet ; and 
before leaving France, 1 was abh^ to call on JVlrs 
liacj, who is now at Boulogne, for I had a letter of 
introduction to her from a Parisian acquaintance. 
"When I saw her first, she knew nothing of the 
aftair, but at last I broke the intelligence to her 
and to her daughter. I found Alice to be a iiretty 
girl, somewhat spoilt by her long mourning, and 
not very much inclined to listen to me ; but my 
dear fellow, after three weeks of hard persuasion 
she gave in, and now she and her mother are 
coming over next week. I believe you were to 
give Alice away. When she anives, you shall 
have a capital opportunity.’ 

‘ And,’ 1 added, shaking my friend’s hand 
warmly, ‘ I shall be delighted to do so.’ 


MODERN SUPERSTITIONS. 

Most people accept it as a fact that superstition 
went out with the advent of steam, the telegraph, 
and the penny-post. A little honest observation, 
however, will assure us that there still exist 
a number of pitiable though petty superstitions. 
Among certain classes there are lucky and 
unlucky days in their calendar. They will not 
attempt an important task on Friday. The horse- 
shoe still hangs behind or over the door in the 
Highlands, and in some places much less removed 
from the centres of civilisation. East-coast fisher- 
men will yet occasionally burn or otherwise 


destroy a boat from which the lives of any of 
the crew have been lost, no matter how seaworthy 
or valuable the boat may be. A hare crossing 
the path of one of these hardy sons of the sea will 
cause him to forego an intended journey or voyage. 
To rustic and fisherman alike a concourse of mag- 
pies is an evil omen. As for dreams, the belief 
that they are the forecasts of events is perhaps the 
strongest of all the forjiis of their superstition. 
We might multiply examples, but have said enough 
to suggest that the follies of their great-grand- 
fatlicrs have still no slight fascination for the igno- 
rant, in spite of the strides which intelligence has 
made. 

But have superstitious beliefs quite left the 
more intelligent ranks of society ] On the very 
subject of dreams itself is there not a sneaking 
credulity which goes far to prove the contrary? 
True, any one of us is ({uitc able to account in a 
natural way for tlic character of his or her dreams. 
Nevertheless, the lady who chides her children fop 
repeating the interpretation which the housemaid 
has put upon their Bleeping vagaries, and sagely 
instructs them on the subject of imperfect diges- 
tion and its effects upon the brain during sleep, is 
not ashamed to impart to her husband any morn- 
ing the particulars of her own shocking dreams, or 
to piously express the hope that something unto- 
ward is not about to happen. Her better-half 
pooh-poohs the matter doubtless, as becomes his 
superior dignity, but is visited none the less with a 
vague sense of uneasiness when he remembers that 
he himself had a vision of losing a tooth or seeing 
a house on fire. Having courageously quizzed 
his wife at the breakfast-table on the folly of her 
augury, and bade her and the cliildreu good-bye 
for the day, he inwardly deplores the unlucky 
omen of having to turn back for his forgotten 
umbrella or pocket-book ! 

How many curious but innocent little customs 
too arc still current, and with the sanction of 
the wisest. An old slipper is still cast after a 
bride : it is considered necessary to chrisfcn a new 
ship with a bottle of wine : a line day is still royal 
weather ; and so on. These and many others most 
of us would indeed be sorry to sec extinct. They 
are not only harmless, but in their very departure 
from strait-laced common-Bense, give an agreeable 
and perhaps even healthful relief to the pro- 
siness of ordinary life. To sacrifice them to the 
strict letter of reason, would be to sacrifice much 
of the sentiment of life, to banish imagwy* from 
poetry, to take the perfume from the rose, to giude 
into a Dutch canal the current of liuman affections, 
which left free will gusli and eddy, prattle and 
i murmur by rock and meadow, carrying muEUO and 
health throughout its living course. 

Would that modern superstitions never took leas 
innocent shapes ! Having discarded the ghostology 
of olden times, many people, and among Uiese some - 
men and women of cunsiderabl6« culture, have set 
up for themselves a novel ^atem of intercooise 
with the unknown world. Brownies and fairies, 
with all the fine romance that surrounds the history 
of their doings among human folks, are dismiasm 
with contempt. Spiritualism has swept all these 
I ethereal puppets off the boards of ordinary life. 
To substitute what ? We might at least look 
I for an improved exhibitioiL and more interesting 
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^cbaracters ;* but the truth is that nothing could 
be less sati^actory than the modem attempt at 
dcmon-craft There is something so clumsy and 
inartistic in the whole get-up of the * spiritual’ 
drama, that it is less surprising to find it very I 
generally scouted than to sec it obtain even a 
partial notoriety. j 

Ignorance is the parent of superstition, without 
a doubt ; and the one never exists .apart from the 
other. There is, however, a second wise saw that 
tells a great deal of the truth about the origin of 
that world-old bugbear of the human mind, 
namely, * The wish is father to the thought.* What 
we strongly desire to be, we are next door to 
believing to be. The appetite of man’s vanity is 
nnappeasabld, and in catering for it his fancy plays 
tricks with his reason. lie longs for intercom- 
munion with the unknown, and indulges the wish 
by creating fictitious agents for that purpose. 
Q^kens, signs, omens, and auguries arc also out- 
growths of the various forms of desire and vanity. 
We believe we shall have luck if we turn the 
money in our pocket when looking at new moon. 
Men have waited in all ages for the appearance of 
some favourable sign before beginning any enter- 
prise of importance. If the sun shines on our 
wedding-day, how auspicious ! Palpably in each 
case because we desire these things to be ! But 
having set up omens with such an object, we, in 
the cleft-stick of our own superstition, arc bound 
to believe their absence or converse, the fore- 
ehadowers of evil. 

In many ways modern credulity frees itself from 
such meclianical trammels as those wc have men- 
tioned, to take a form and complexion from the 
age, losing meanwhile not one jot of its vigour. 
To dream three times of a hidden treasure and set 
about, Whang-the-Miller-likc, to lay bare the foun- 
dations of one’s house, is an exploit not to be 
thought of by the veriest wiseacre of our day; 
but the desire to obtain wealth easily and rapidly 
being, if anything, more active and rampant, the 
belief in some magical means for attaining it is the 
most natural thing in the world. An Eldorado is 
required, dnd lo ! an Eldorado is implicitly thought 
to exist. The projectors of a bogus company for 

* utilising the clippings of old moons’ or ‘extracting 
starch from granite chips’ are the good fairies whom 
by propitiating with a portion of our substance 
we hope to enlist in our behalf, and obtain a 
thousand-fold return. Where such a superstition 
exists, and it is broadcast, any scheme however 
absurd, any swindle no matter how transparent, 
wiU serve for a bait to catch the unwary and over- 
eager fish. Nothing is so purblind as undue 
acquisitiveness. The ancient Highlander with his 
keen eye to the main chance and happy facility for 

* attaching’ whatever came in his wajr, found a 
beautiful horse in rich trappings, browsing owner- 
less in his path, and following the instinct of his 
desire rather than the prudence which tradition 
should have taught him, rashly mounted. In an 
instant he was boime aloft, then plunged for ever 
beneath the dark waters of a tarn on the back of 
the wily and terrible water-kelpie. We too have 
our illusory steeds in this so vaunted age, and 


neither the teachings of history nor the bitterest 
experience seems able to prevent the speculator 
from vaulting into the saddle, and forthwith 
lannchmg into perdition. 

Charms are things of the past, or believed in 


merely bjr the vulgp ; that is to say, those pretty 
and j^ciful conceits which led our ancestors to 
attach a healing or sanitary virtue to certain 
objects and ceremonies are now almost extinct 
A spray from the rowan-tree is no longer a safe- 
guard against an epidemic, nor the hand of majesty 
a cure for scrofula. Ladies do not* now believe 
that the presence of a piece of cold iron on their 
couch, ^ while uneasy in their circumstances^ will 
secure a happy consummation; nor is a child’s 
caul in much request in these days as a protection 
against fire and drowning. True, we nave got 
j over these beliefs pretty thoroughly. But is tne 
I desire for infallible remedies and potent protec- 
' tives done away with also ? Not in the least ; and 
I though science is doing its best to provide honest 
substitutes in a natural measure, the public is not 
I satisfied with its efforts. Quacks arc the modern 
magicians, and quack medicines the charms of 
latter days. Those who are bald, for instance, 
will not accept their fate while a single well- 
puffed elixir with a Greek name remains un- 
tried. There is somelliing saddening if not 
siejeening in the evident success which attends 
tlie pretciiccis to cure chronic and irremediable 
diseases, to effect miracles in short with the most 
trumpery of means and execrably silly devices. 
Our forefathers were imposed upon no doubt, 
but there was method in their madness. The 
‘simxfies’ with which spac-wives and charlatans 
professed to cure ailments were in many cases 
efiective and now recognised dmgs, and were at 
the worst perfectly harmless ; while the rites with 
wliich they were administered, if (juite ajpart from 
the purpose, yet aiipcalcd gracefully to the ima- 
gination. Nowadays, however, the ‘sim^es’ are 
the patients and not the medicines! The old 
story. Child-like, the age cries for something 
that it cannot get, rejecting the good that is 
within reach. 

In a recent number of this iToumal we had 
occasion to refer to the amazing credulity of 
Americans on the subject of professional ‘me- 
diums.’ The Avorst of it is that the extent to 
which this has been laid bare is insignificant com- 
pared with that which really remains iinexpoaed. 
The desire to work with supernatural tools in 
effecting the paltriest and meanest of human 
ends would seem to have divided a people of 
ficcredited shrewdness into the two classes of rogues 
and dupes. But os we have seen, we too have 
been singed at the same fire. There are, more- 
over, other, if minor superstitions in our midst 
that suggest the propriety of beginning the task 
of reformation at home. An occasional glance^ 
for instance, at the stock advertisements of leading 
journals will convince any one how widespread is 
the infatuation that believes in spurious offers of 
advantageous employment. Some of these have, 
under our own observation, been repeated with 
little variation for more than twenty years ; and 
we have no doubt that the wily advertisers are 
able to calculate to a fraction the number and gulli- 
bility of their dupes. We have from time to time 
drawn attention to swindles of this class, as well 
as to those tempting offers of ‘Money to Lend,’ 
which appear with equal regularity in newspaper 
columns. We are afraid, however, that frienedy 
warning and experience are alike unavailing to 
stem the mischief. The spread of education itself 
would appear unable to outstrip the spread of 
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imposture or the eager credulity that supports it ; 
for superstition merely shifts its ground from time 
to time, without losing appreciably its original 
dominion over the human mind. 


ODD MISTAKES AND MISCONCEPTIONS. 

At the last Christmas race-mecting at Ellerslie, 
New Zealand, just as the course was being cleared 
for the event of the day, uproarious sounds of 
merriment arose behind the saddling paddock, and 
a number of sailors belonging to Her Majesty’s 
ship Sapphire were seen scurrying along, a stal- 
wart blue-jacket in their midst bearing in his 
brawny arms the form of a woman. No screams 
resounded above the din created by the abductors ; 
but nothing doubting that the capture was an 
unwilling one, a gallant newspaper editor and a 
detective, eager to aid beauty in distress, started in 
hot pursuit, and after a smart chase across country, 
overtook the miscreants. To the officer’s stern 
demand for the instant release of their fair 
prisoner, the tars replied by dropping their prize, 
whereupon the brave rescuers, rushing forward, 
tenderly raised the prostrate figure. Judge, how- 
ever, of their feelings of mortification upon being 
told by the sailors that having at the interesting 
came of Aunt Sally, fairly demolished the old 
lady’s pipe, and the accustomed sixpence for the 
adroit achievement not being forthcoming, they 
had carried off the old lady in reprisal ! 

For a dressed-up doll to bo taken for a lady 
seems as imx)robable as that a lawyer should be 
taken for a thief, but even that has happened — so 
liable are men to be led away by appearances. 
Daniel Webster travelling by the night-stage from 
Baltimore to Washington with no companion save 
the driver, contemiDlated that worthy’s forbidding 
features with a very uneasy mind. He had nearly 
Toasoued his suspicious fear away, whem they came 
to the dark woods between Bladcnsburg and Wash- 
ington, and Webster felt his courage oozing out of 
his finger-ends as he thought what a fitting jdace 
it was for murder. Suddenly the driver turned 
towards him and gruffly demanded his name. It 
was given. Then he wanted to know wlicrc he 
was going. 

* To AVashington ; I am a senator,’ said Daniel, 
expecting his worst thoughts were near realisation. 

The driver grasped him by the hand, saying : 
* How glad 1 am, mister, to hear that. T ’ve been 

O erly scared for the last hour ; for when I 
Bd at you, I felt sure you were a highway- 
man.’ 

Upon another occasion a young gentleman 
accosted a stately looking personage at a Wash- 
ington wedding reception with : ‘ Good-evening ; 
I’m delighted to see you ; we havafnot met since 
we parted in Mexico.’ 

Ignoring the outstretched hand, tlie gentleman 
addressed said : ^ I fear you have the advantage of 

me.’ 

‘Why, is it possible you don’t recollect me?' 
•exclaimed the mortified young fellow. ‘ Certainly 
1 ttras much younger when 1 was in Mexico with 
my father.’ 

‘ To tell the truth,’ said the other, ‘ my remem- 
brances of ever being in Mexico are very indis- 
tinct’ 

‘ Are you not Bir Edward Thornton ? ’ inquired 
the puzzled one, beginning to suspect there was 


a mistake somewhere ; a suspicion becoming a 
certainty when the reply came: ‘By no means; I 
am Judge Poland, of Vermont.’ 

A few nights after this xebuflf, the, youth hap- 
pened to be at another party, and seeing the jud^ 
there, made up to him, and after a word- or two 
about the weather, observed : ‘ That was an 
awkward blunder of mine the other evenings to 
take you for old Thornton ! ’ 

‘And whom do you take me for now, may I 
ask ? ' was the reply, 

‘ Why,’ said he, feeling rather bewildered by the 
other’s manner, ‘you told me you were Judge 
Poland, of Vermont.’ 

‘On the contrary, sir, my name is Thornton/ 
was the annihilating response. 

The victim to this case of awkward duality 
was not so much to be pitied as his fellow- 
countryman Slimmer, who fared Worse from a 
similar mistake that was none of his making. 
Slimmer, a modest young bachelor, peeping 
into the ladies’ waiting-room at a railway station, 
found a pair of plump arms round his neck, 
a lady’s head resting lovingly on his nieuly bosom, 
and half-a-dozen youngsters of nicely graduated 
sizes clasping his legs, tugging at his coat-tails, 
and crying ‘ Papa ! ’ at the top of their voices. 
AVhile the half-strangled victim was struggling to 
disentangle luiuself from his aficctionate sur- 
roundings, a gentleman rushed into the waiting- 
room, took the situation in at a glance, fioor^ 
the innocent Slimmer with his carpet-bag, and 
then sat upon him. When he came to himself 
he was in bed in the infirmary, a bruised and 
battered bachelor ; and all lie got for his pains was 
a grumbling apology from his assailant for the 
unfortunate" mistake liis wife had made. The 
common lot of sulferers from the mistakes of such 
over-hasty folk. 

Jealous-minded people are particularly prone to 
misconcejitions involving serious results. The 
captain of a schooner trading between San Fran- 
cisco and Mexico left his wife in a tenement house 
in Sail Francisco. IIo liad been away some 
twelve months, when one night as h# wife was 
nursing the baby of a neighbour^ the door of her 
room opened and she saw her husband standing 
looking at her. She rose to greet him ; but repuls- 
ing her with an oath, he turned on his heel and was 
gone, leaving her to cry herself to sleep. A knock 
at the door awoke her. Before she could reach it^ 
her husband was in the room, his hand at her 
throat. Dragging her shrieking to the window, he 
would have thrown her from it ; but her cries 
had drawn a crowd in front of the house, and 
the unhappy woman managed to extricate herself 
from bis strong grasp, only to feel a knife enter 
her flesh, and to fall senseless to the ground. The 
infuriated seaman made for the stairway, where 
he was met by a crowd of men. Threatening; to 
shoot the first who came near him, he smashed in 
a door of a room, jumped through a window, and 
although pursued, reached thn Chinese quarter, 
and was lost in its labyrinths. The occupant of 
the room through which he had dashed so uncere* 
monioiisly, hearing the commotion without com- 
prehending it, sprang out of bed and fired a s^t ; 
upon which somebody outside in the hall fired 
another. ‘Lynch hiinl’ was the cry; and in a 
very short time the guiltless occupant of the room 
was under a lamp-post, and would have been 
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dangling from it but for the intervention of the 
people about, who assured the excited mob that 
the actual assailant of the woman was already 
beyond reach. The woman was not killed ; but 
whether her hasty mate discovered his mistake 
and atoned for it, is not recorded. 

Not so tragical in consequence was another 
instance of jumping to conclusions. A blushing 
damsel of forty summers or so entered the town- 
clerk’s office at Wheeling, V/est Virginia, and asked 
for a license. The clerk took down her name and 
address and asked for that of -‘the other party.’ 

* Faithful ; he lives with me,’ said the applicant. 
The clerk eyed her curiously, but keeping his 
thoughts : to , himself, filled up the paper and 
handed it over. The lady glanced at it, shrieked 
out ‘Monster!’ and swept out of the office, 
leaving the offender dumfoimded at the explo- 
sion; till it flashed upon his mind that possibly 
a dog license, not a marriage license, was what 
the spinster wanted. 

Equally unhappy in interpreting a lady’s mean- 
ing was a timid young man of Titusville. Calling 
upon a pretty girl one evening, she said : ‘ 1 want 
to propose to you ’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ gasped the alarmed visitor ; 

* but I am not worthy of such happiness ; in fact 
none of our family are marrying people — besides, 
my income is limited, and I have to meet a friend, 
and I *m afraid I ’ll be late.’ He was making his 
exit without waiting to put on his overcoat, through 
the door of a cupboard. 

‘Why,’ said the young woman, ‘I wanted to 
]^po8e to you to accompany me as far as Main 
Street ; that was all.’ 

‘ Oh, in that case,’ answered the relieved gentle- 
man, ‘ 1 shall be only too hai)j)y.’ 

L^ies should eschew ambiguous expressions, 
and ambiguous actions for that matter. A lady 
visiti^ a great public libraiy for the first time, 
grateM for the assistance rendered her by an 
assistant-librarian, slipped half-a-crown into his 
hand; of counse the gentleman immediately returned 
it whence it came ; and by-and-by had the pleasure 
of overhedring one of his fellows say to another : 
‘Well, I saw it all, hut can’t make out whether he 
was making love to the lady or the lady to him ; 
but tliey were sq^ieezing each other’s hands ! ’ 

Mr Sayre of Lexington was troubled with a lisp. 
One day the overseer of one of his farms came to 
headquarters to say he wanted some porkers. 
‘Very well,’ said Mr Sayre. ‘Go and buy four 
or five thowth and pigtn, and put them on the 
farm.’ • 

The man inquired if he should take the money 
with him to pay for them. 

‘No,’ said Sayre ; ‘they all know me. Thcnd 
them here, and 1 ’ll pay.’ 

In a fortnight’s time the overseer reappeared 
with the information that he had been all over the 
country, but could not get more than nine hundred 
pigs. 

‘ Nine hundred |»igth 1 ’ exclaimed his employer. 

‘ Who told you to ouy nine hundred pigth ? ’ 

‘Why, you did, sir,’ said the overseer.' ‘You 
told me to buy four or five thousand pigs ; and 
I tried to do it.’ 

‘ I did no thuth thing,’ said Sa 3 rre ; * I told you 
to buy four or five thowth and their little pigth ; 
a pretty meth you ’ve made of it ! ’ 

Among the many good stories told, by Colonel 


Stuart in his Remirmcencea of a Soldier, are the 
two following. A sentry at Chatham, when 
the captain of the guard questioned him as to 
his orders, replied : ‘ My ordfers are, sir, if a fire 
broke out, I ’m to take my musket and shoot the 
nearest policeman.’ The officer suggested he had 
made some mistake, but the soldier stuck to his 
text ; and with ‘ f pity the policeman,’ the captain 
of the guard walked on withoufc giving the correct 
instruction : ‘ If a fire breaks out, fire your musket, 
and alarm the nearest policeman.’ — A Scotch sub- 
altern at Gibraltar was one day on guard with 
another officer, who falling down a precipice, was 
killed. He made no mention of the accident in 
his guard report, leaving the addendum, ‘N.B. 
Nothing extraordinary since guard-mounting,’ 
standing witliout qualification. Some hours after 
the brigade-major came to demand an explanation, 
saying: ‘You say, sir, in your report, “Nothing 
extraordinary since guard-mounting,” when your 
brother-officer, on duty with you, has fallen down 
a precipice four hundred feet and been killed.’ 
‘Weel, sir,’ replied he, ‘Idinna think there’s 
ony thing extraordinary in it : if he *d faun doon a 
X)recipice four hundred feet and no been killed, I 
should hae thought it vary extraordinary indeed, 
and wad hae put it doon in niy report.’ 

Taking things too literally is a fertile cause of 
amusing blunders. Two costermongers claiming 
proprietorship of one donkey, went to the West- 
minster county court to get the dispute decided. 
After hearing a part of the evidence, the judge said 
they had better settle the case out of court during 
the adjournment for luncheon. Upon the court 
reopening the defendant told His Honour it was all 
right ; the donkey was his. Turning to the plain- 
tiff, the judge saw his persomil appearance was 
altered for the worse ; but before he could put 
aixy questions, the defendant went on to say tnat 
they had ibuiid a quiet yard to settle it in, as His 
Honour had suggested. He had been rather rough 
on the jdaintitf, but couldn’t help it; they had 
only half an hour to pull it off in, and plaintiff 
was a much tougher customer than he looked to 
be. The explanation was conclusive, if not quite 
satisfactory to the court, and the donkey became 
the y)rize of the victor in the fight. 

‘Come up to the Capitol while we are in 
session, and I’ll give you a seat on the floor of 
the House,’ said a member of Congress to one of 
his supporters, who called upon him in Washington. 

‘Wall, no ; I thank you,’ said the West Virginian ; 

* poor os I am, I always manage to have a cheer to 
sit on at home, and 1 ha’n’t come here to sit on the 
floor,’ 

A doctor, called in for the second time just in 
time to save the life of a man who during fits of 
intoxication was given to dosing himself with 
laudanum, rated his patient roundly for a good- 
for-nothing scoundrel, who, if he really intended 
to kill himself, should cut his throat and have 
done with it. One night the doctor’s bell was 
pulled. Putting his head out of window, he saw 
the self-poisoner’s wife, and heard her cidl out.: 

‘ He has done it, doctor.’ ‘ Done what ? ’ ariced he. 

‘ John has taken your sensible advice,’ repHed the 
woman ; ‘ he has cut his throa^ and will save you 
further trouble ! ’ 

The American poet must have been either 
very angry or ve^ much amused, when his 
note to a friend, ‘ Come and see me ; I am at 
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Banium’s’ — meaning the hotel of that name in 
New York, elicited the answer : * 1 um sorry you 
are going to exhibit yourself If you had stuck 
to literature you would have made your mark and 
fortune. Whereabouts is the show nowl^ Ill- 
natured people might suspect the mistake was 
wilfully matie. Wo should be sorry to suppose 
anybody capable of thinking the same respecting 
the extraordinary misconception under which an 
eminent divine laboured at a dinner-party. He 
was so dull and silent, that the lady next him 
expressed her fear that he was unwell. ‘To 
tell the truth,’ said he, ‘ I am not quite the thing ; 
I have a presentiment that a serious illness is 
hanging over me- -a peculiar numbness all down 
my right side seems to forebode paralysis ; for I 
have been pinching my right leg all dinner-time, 
and can elicit no responsive feeling whatever; 
the limb seems dead.’ ‘ If that is all,’ said his fair 
neighbour, with a good-natured smile, ‘ you need 
not alarm yourself : the leg you have been pinch- 
inj| all the evening belongs to me!’ — lloni soit 
qui mal y pense. 

A FEW FRENCH NOTES. 

Our lively neighbours, as journalists still some- 
times delight to designate the practical, money- 
getting French of post-imperial days, have learned 
much in the stern school of adversity. Saddled 
with a weight of taxation that might crush the 
spirit and cripple the energies of a more robust 
race, they shew wonderful elasticity in developing 
new and unexpected sources of national wealth, 
and leave no stone unturned the turning of which 
may yield a profit. 

If there was one branch of industry the revival 
of which seemed hopeless, it was the home manu- 
facture of kelp, virtuality driven out of tlic market 
by South American barilla. At its best the kelp 
trade had but helped the inhabitants of the 
Hebrides, the western Highlands, and other barren 
shores, to eke out a scanty livelihood by burning 
the sea- weed that the waves washed to iheir feet; 
while the preparation was primitive enough to 
have dated from the days of Ossian’s shadowy 
heroes. Science, however, embodied in the form of 
M, Emile Moride of Nantes, has seriously taken in 
hand the task of utilising the heaps of wreck-wced 
that strew the bleak Breton coast, so as to derive 
the highest return for labour and capital invested. 
With the aid of a portable furnace, a ventilator 
or set of bellows for continuous blast, and two 
wheelbarrows, M. Moride provides for the cooking 
of his raw material. The furnace is built of dry 
stones, wrapped round in fresh wet weed, and is 
supplied with apertures which promote the rapid 
cooling of the ‘ sea- weed charcoal,’ so called. The 
ventilator insures quick combustion ; but the 
beauty of the process is that the bromium and 
iodine, apt, in tne old-fashioned method, to be lost 
through over-roasting, are now preserved. There 
are at Noirmoutier mone two hundred of these 
furnaces at work, producing two million gallons 
of carbonised weed. Each furnace earns its annual 
fifteen or twenty pounds sterling, supplying as it 
does soda, potash, and other chemicals to the 
wholesale drugmst, along with phosphates and salts 
of Bme invaluable to the farmer. The pecuniary 
advantage over the ancient system is roi^hly esti- 
mated at sixty per cent. 


France, which exports so enonnons a nttmi^ 
of eggs, is naturally desirous to content her chief 
customers, ourselves, by sending over the fragile 
freight in good preservation. Rubbing the shells 
with butter, lard, or moistened gum il the mode 
hitherto practised, but the grocer’s stores have never 
quite rivalled the fresh proaucts of the hen-yard. 
They may do so now, if we are careful to follow 
the advice of M. Durand, the Bluis chemist. He ^ 
coats over the shells of his new-laid eggs wkh 
silicate of soda, lays them separately to dry, .being 
heedful that no speck of surface remains accessible , 
to air, and consequently to decay, and stows the]Qa, 
for a year if required, in a cupboard. M. Sace of 
NeufchiUcl, a Swiss chemist, not a French one, is 
reported to achieve as much by the help of 
]}araihne. 

Should we have the ill-fortune to be half- 
drowned, sutfociited by unwholesome gases or 
vitiated air, or to fall down in a fit, Dr woillez is 
ready wdth his new apparatus for artificial respira- 
tion. The patient’s person, all but the head, is 
placed in a cylinder of iron, from which one stroke 
of a powerful pump extracts the air ; the lungs 
and chest of the suiferer expanding as the vacuum 
is formed. Eighteen such mechanical breathings 
can be produced in the minute, and at each of 
these a quart of air — double the quantity inspired 
ill normal health — rushes in to oxygenate the 
blood. The spirosphore is beyond all doubt a 
potent agent in seiious cases, but some cautious 
surgeons have expressed fears as to the secondary 
results which might attend its use. 

Nothing but praise can be bestowed upon the 
successful efforts of M. Lenoir to construct a look- 
ing-glass which should neither grow yellow, and 
give us back a bilious presentment of ourselves^ 
as silvered mirrors do, nor destroy the health of 
the workmen, as was the case in the old process ^ 
of mercurial amalgamation. The new glasses are 
backed with silver, washed with qiiicJ^ilver cer- 
tainly, but in solution not in vapour, and there-.*^ 
fore innocuous to those who handle it. 

Alcohol, as we know, can be distjjled from 
almost anything ; but Apothecary-Major Ballard, of 
the ChcTchell Hospital, in Algeria, deserves some 
notice for finding out that Borbary figs, so called « 
will yield it in profusion and of excellent quality. 
The stoniest tracts of North Africa are indeed 
dappled with the flaming red blossoms of the 
prickly pear or cactus, and the fruit, guarded by 
its thorny envelope, can be hod for the gathering. 
One ton and a half of these wild figs will give 
about sixteen gallons of colourless alcohol, at 
eighty-five degrees, and with a kirschimsser flavour. 
The same weight of beetroot yields but fifteen 
gallons of the far weaker spirit in common com- 
mercial demand ; while beetroot, an exhausting 
crop, can only be grown on the best and most 
highly cultivated land. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of ballooning ^ 
would have hesitated to declare that submarine 
surveys were within the province of the amnaut. 
Such, however, seems to be the case, since M. 
Duruof and his companion going up in a balloon, 
on the twenty-fifth of last August, at Cherbourg, 
and being at an altitude of five thousand feet, were 
amazed to see beneath them, with startling distinct- 
ness, every rock, fissure, and depression at the 
bottom of the sea. And yet the eea opposite ;Cape 
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Ldvy, where the aerial voyagers obtained this 
bird*&-eye-view, has an average depth of above two 
hundred feet. So limpid did the water appear 
that the under-currents were perceptible, whilst | 
nothing would have been easier than to sketch or 
map the bottom of the sea. I 

A novel and perhaps a practically useful prop- | 
erty of madder, hitherto only known as the active j 
principle of a red dye, has been found out by M. ^ 
de Rostaing. Meat covered with a layer 1 of dry | 
madder powder defies decomposition. It dries, 
however, slowly, wasting by desiccation so much 
that in the course of months it is reduced to less 
than half its weight. A more economical means 
of preserving meat is that employed at Buenos 
Ayres, whence beef, mutton, and even entire 
animals are constantly forwarded, in a state of 
perfect conservation, to Antwerp and Havre. The 
Bolution in which the meat is steeped contains 
borax and boric acid, saltpetre and a little salt, 
borax being the prime agent. The experiments of 
M. Dumas prove that borax destroys the soluble 
atmospheric leavens which would otherwise pro- 
mote decay ; and so far so good. But another 
tamnt, M. Pcligot, who has dosed the plants in his 
garden with borax and killed them very promptly 
by so doing, suggests an ugly doubt as to the 
perfect wholesomeness of meat steeped in borax as 
an article of diet 

In spite of all the progress that has been made 
in electric science since first Volta put together his 

* crown of cups,' a perfect galvanic battery is yet to 
seek. M. Onimus has done something towards 
this in availing himself of the virtues of the new, 
tough, and supple material which bears the name 
of parchment-paper. Every electrician knows that 
the great theoretical merits of Professor Danieirs 

* constant* battery are counterbalanced by the 
trouble, care, and annoyance which it entails. All 
double liquid batteries have hitherto proved bulky, 
vexatious, and expensive ; but M. Onimus simpli- 
fies matters by using parchment-paper instead of a 
porous cell, the copper spiral encircling the parch- 
ment, which is wrapped around the cylinder of 
Mc, and the pair of elements being simply plunged 
into a solution of sulphate of copper. 

M. Leclanche, whose battery has for years past 
set in motion half the electric bells of Europe, has 
put what he considers the fini.sliing touches to his 
well-known invention. He now, to compose his 
negative element, adds to his mixture of peroxide 
of manganese resin and hard gas-charcoal finely 
powdered, about four per cent, of the bisulphale 
of potassium, wedges the mass in a steel mould 
capable of enduring enormous pressure, and brings 
it first to a dull red-lieat, and then under the 
action of the hydraulic press. We are assured that 
one cell of the improved Leclanche battery can 
heat a platinum wire to redness. A single element 
of Grove’s or Bunsen’s arrangement can do no more 
than this ; and the result is the more creditable to 
the ingenious Frenchman that his is a * constant ’ 
battery, excited * by one fluid (the muriate of 
ammonia), and in which the consumption of zinc, 
always an important item, .has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

What we call vegetable isinglass, and the Chinese 
by the name of thao, and which has hitherto been 
d^ved from Eastern Asia, is now extracted from 
.French sea-weed, and made useful in French 


factories. It is in its crude state a yellowish 
gelatine, which the Industrial Society of Rouen 
has, after repeated experiments, succeeded in con- 
verting into what bids fair to be the best sizing for 
cotton cloths ever known. Macerated in water for 
twelve hours, boiled for fifteen minutes, strained, 
and stirred till it is cold, the thao gives a clear 
solution, which does not again become a jelly, and 
which can be laid cold upon any textile fabric, 
and left to dry. One invaluable property it has, 
since it defies, at common temperatures, damp and 
mildew ; and is therefore already being applied to 
give lustre, not only to Rouen prints and Mulhouse 
muslins, but to the woollens of Putcaux and the 
silks of Lyons. 

•Ozone, the newest and the ■ least stable of the 
gases, has recently been made to do good service 
in the sick-room. It makes short work with those 
miasmata and organic impurities of vitiated air 
which the Italians describe by the expressive name 
of malaria, and which every physician knows to 
be among the most baneful influences with which 
the convalescent patient, whose tenure of life is 
not yet quite assured, has to contend. A mixture 
should be made of permanganate of potash, per- 
oxide of manganese, and oxalic acid, in equal parts, 
and two large spoonfuls with some \ratcr put into 
9. plate and placed on the floor of the sick- chamber. 
Care should be taken, however, to remove steel 
fenders and fire-irons, and to cover up brass door- 
handles, since ozone will rust all metals meaner 
than gold and silver, 

AUTUMN. IN THE WOODS. 

Evert hollow full of ferns, 

Turning 3’ellow in their turns ; 

Straggling hrainblcs fierce and wild. 

Yielding berries to the child ; 

Oak balls tumbling from the tree, 

Beech -nuts dropping silently. 

HQ.sts of leaves come down to die, 

Leaving openings to the sky ; 

Bluebells, foxglovc-s, gone to seed, 

Everything to death decreed ; 

Nothing left of flowers or buds : 

Such is Autumn in the woods. 

And so is there an Autumn known 
To the heart. It feels alone. 

Fearing its best days are past ; 

Sees the future overcast ; 

Fond acquaintance broken through, 

Frienfls departed, friends untrue ; 

Human flowers cold and dead 
Covered by a grassy bed ; 

Hopes, late blossoms putting out, 

Withering soon, and flung about 
By cruel winds ; dread doubts and fears 
Finding vent in sudden tears ; 

Yes^ there is an Autumn known 
To some hearts thus left, alone. 

Yet, there’s this thought after all — 

Ferns may fade and leaves may fall. 

Hearts may change or prove untrue. 

All may look as these woods do — 

Though sad Autumn here is given, 
Spring-time awaits the just in heaven. 

X. B. 
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THE GREEN FLAG OF THE PROIHIET. 
Since the commencement of the war hctw'ccn 
Russia and Tll^k(^y, the world lias several times 
been startled by the aniiounccmciit that the ‘ Flag 
of tKe Prophet’ was about to bo unfurled in the 
streets of Stamboul. Such an event, if it should 
happen (which may heaven avert), would proclaim 
j a crusade in which all true ]Mus.suliuans would be 
I bound to take an active part, and to light against 
Christianity in every part of the world. They may 
be in India, Arabia, Egypt, or wherever else their 
scattered race has found a homo ; the raising of the 
green standard is a call which none may disobey 
without, as the Koran lays it down, sacrificing ail 
his hopes of Paradise. 

TJiis fearful appeal to all the worst passions of 
the Eastern races hangs like a menace over the 
Mohammedan world ; and if the word was once 
uttered and the dread Hag unfurled, there is no 
telling to what sanguinary excesses it might lead 
an enthusiastic and half-saviigc people. It ma}’^ be 
of interest to our readers if, under these circum- 
stances, we endeavour to make tlicm acipiaintcd 
with the origin and history of a banner which has 
not seen the light of day since the Empress Catha- 
rine of Russia attempted to reinstate Christianity 
in the City of the Sultans, and which once un- 
furled, would set a whole world ablaze. 

There have been many (lags or signals used hy 
various nations at different cri.ses in their liistory 
to incite the peoples to battle on behalf of reli- 
gions, dynasties, and ideas; but .none has attained 
to the fearful notoriety which appertains to the 
terrible Flag of the Prophet, which is really a 
banner of blood, for it dispels the idea of mercy 
from the minds and hearts of its followers, and 
gives no quarter to man, woman, or child. 

The Red Cross banner of the Christian Crusaders 
was an emblem of chivalry, mercy, gentleness, and 
love ; but under its folds many a dark deed and 
many a shameless act w’'ere committed ; and it was 
understood hy the members of the Mohammedan 
faith to mean nothing less than the utter extermi- 
nation of their race. This feeling, with its cousc- 
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quent hatred of Christianity, shews itself even at 
this advanced period in the world’s history, by the 
recent refusal of the Turkish government to allow 
its ambulance corp.s and h()s])itals to bear the red 
cross of the Geneva Coiivcntioii (a sign which is 
entirely neutral, and is designed to protect its 
wearers while they are engaged on their errands of 
mercy ttj the sick and wounded of both sides), 
adopting instead thereof their own emblem of the 
crescent. Thus we see these rival crnhlems once 
more waving over the field of battle, though, hap- 
pily, to mitigate rather than increase the horrors 
of war. 

In France the ‘oriflamme^or golden sun upon 
a field of crimson signified ^no quarter hut this 
celebrated Flag of the I’rophet means infinitely 
more than this. It is a summons to an anti- 
Cliristiaii crusaile, a challenge of every believer 
in the Prophet to arms ; a war-signal in fiict, 
wdiich, like the Fiery Cross Df Scotland, would 
Hash its dread command through the dimain of 
Islam. In the interests of humanity, however, wc 
may hope that the ‘ Coinmaiidcr of the Faithful ’ 
will never utter the dreadful word ; for then 
indeed would the whole soul and strength of 
Christeiidoin turn against the enemy of all civilised 
laws, human and divine. 

The I’rophct himself predicted that one day 
when his followers should number a liumired 
millions — which they do now, with twenty millions 
more added to it - his flag should fly against the 
advancing power of the northern races; and the 
Koran or Mohammedan Bible says that when its 
silken folds arc flung forth ‘ the earth will shake, 
the mountains melt into dust, the seas blaze up 
in fire, and the children’s hair grow wdiite with 
anguish.’ This language is of coursje metaphorical ; 
but it is easy to conceive, by the light of very 
recent history, that some such catastrophe might 
take place, as the displaying of this terrible 
symbol would raise a frenzy of fanaticism in the 
breasts of the Mohammedan race all over the 
globe. 

The origin of the insignia is a curious one. 
Mohammed gazing out upon a vast prospect’ of 
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fields, said ; * Nature is green, and green shall be 
iny emblem, for it is everlasting and universal.* 
In course of time, however, it lost that innocent 
significance ; and amid his visions, the great 
dreamer saw the Green Flag floating as a sign that 
all true believers should take up their arms and 
march against the Infidel ; in fact the green 
turban was the sacred head-dress of the pilgrim 
or perfected Islamite who had gone to Mecca ; and 
lienee the sanctity of this formidable standard. 

When once unfurled, it summons all Islam by 
an adjuration from the Koran that the sword is 
the solitary emblem and instrument of faith, inde- 
pendence, mid patri(jtisni ; that armies, not priests, 
make converts; and that sharpened steel is the 
‘true key to heaven or hell.* Upon that fearful 
ensign are inserted the words which are supposed 
to have been written at Alecca itself — namely, 
‘ All who draw it [ the sword] will be rewarded 
with temporal advantages ; every drop Hli(;d of 
their blood, every peril and hardship endured by 
them, will be registered on high as more inerito- 
rious than cither fasting or ]iraying. If they iall 
in battle, their sins will be at once blotted out, 
and they will be transported to Paradise, there 
to revel in eternal pleasures in the, arms 0 / black- 
eyed houris. But for the first heaven are reserved 
those of the Faithful who die 'svithin sight of 
the Green Flag of the Prophet.* TIkui follow 
the terrible and all-significant words, the fearful 
war-cry against God and man : ‘ Then may no 
m«'m give or expect incivy !* 

This is the outburst of barbarism with which 
the world is threatened in this y(*ar af grace 1877; 
and the reader cannot do otln^rwisc than mark the 
cunning nature of the portentous words inscribed 
on the Prophet’s banner. What wo!ild not most 
men do, civilised or savage, for • temporal advan- 
tages ? * ^ While to fin; Eastern peoples fasting and 
praying are looked upon as of so meritorious a 
nature, that to find somelliing else w’hich, in the 
eyes of Allah, Avould be deemed of greater value 
still, would be a desideratum which none would 
fail to grasp, by any means whatever, if it came 
within their reach. But IMoIi ami nod’s wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, and more especially 
of Eastern human nature, is shewn in his picture 
of I^xradise as prepared for iJie Faithful who Ml 
in battle; while his declaration tJiat the highest 
heaven in this so-called Paradise will be reserved 
for those who die within sight of the Orccii Flag, is 
a masterpiece of devilish policy unequalled in the 
annals of mankind. 

It scarcely needed the fearful words which 
follow to add emphasis to this dreadful appeal to 
the passions of a semi-harbarous race. Another 
motto on this sacred flag is not without significance 
at the present time; ‘The gates of Paradise arc 
under the shade of swords;* and this alone would, 
if the flag were unfurled in the holy mosque of 
Cous^tantiuople, give to the Turk a moral power 
over his subordinates the, efl’cet of.which it would 
be.valulo calculate. Civilised though he jjartially 
is, he still firmly believes in the old doctrine of 


hisnict or fatality, and in angels fighting on his 
behalf ; not less implicitly than did his ancestors 
at the battle of Bedcr, where this formidable green 
standard was first unfurled. ‘ There,* says the 
historian, ‘ they elevated the standard, which 
Mohammed from his height in heaven blessed.* 
Thus arose the great tradition of' this sacred war- 
emblem, which it is a Turkish boast was never yet 
captured in battle, though it was once in extreme 

I mril in a fight between hill and plain ; when Mo- 
lammed himself had it snatched out of his hands. 
Ali, his kinsman, however, thrust himself in front 
of a hundred spears, and won the victory with the 
immaculate flag flying over his head. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that a race so 
superstitious as the Turks should .atlacli an almost 
miraculous value to such a symbol of their past 
history and tbeir present power. It is a spell 
wherever their race or religion flourishes, and its 
invocation in the serious 1‘orm now menaced 
cannot be regardc^d without anxiety. The day of 
the military apostles of ‘Moliammed may be past, it 
is true ; but the tradition survives ; and the unfurl- 
ing of this flag might be the, spark which would 
set fire to the latent enthusiasm of the Mohaiu- 
modan race and involve the world in a religious 
war. 

We have relerred to the great French banner, 
the, orillammc ; and it was that which led the, 
French Crusaders through the Holy Land and 
headed the royal armies of France in the 
campaigns of the sixt(‘enth century, while it also 
divided the Blue from the White in the Burgun- 
dian civil wars ; but this Flag of the Prophet 
to-da}^ exorcises a magical influence over one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of the human race, 
scattered about in Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Egypt, over tbo Nile and the Ganges, 
and from Jerusalem to the Bed Sea. 

The desire of Moliammed, however, vras, that 
while all pilgrims whose task had been duly ful- 
filled should wear the green turban, no soveroigii 
in his succession sliould unfurl tlic Green Flag of 
llie Faith unless Islam were, in immiiieriL peril. 
The unfurling of the banner would be performed 
with great religious cereimmy, and in tin; presence 
of the Commander of the Faithful, who is him- 
self supi)osod to carry it at the head of his army ; 
while a fearful curse would be called down upon 
the head of every Mohammedan who, capable of 
bearing arms, failed to rally round it. 

The standard itself is not a very handsome one, 
and is surpassed both in value and appearance by 
many of the banners winch belong to the various 
benefit societies and other mutual associations of 
men in tliis country. It is of gu’ceii silk, with a 
large crescent on the top of the staff, Irom which 
is suspended a long plume of horse-hair (said to 
have been tbe tail of the }h*ophet*s favourite Arab 
steed), while the broad folds of the flag exhibit 
the (uescent and the quotations from the Koran 
already mentioned. 

*riic state colour of one of our regiments of the 
Guards is a much prettier and more expensive 
standard than the great banner of Islam ; but (to 
such small things is man’s enthusiasm attached) il* 
the latter was the veriest ‘rag’ in existence, nothing 
could mar the beauty which the prestige of more 
than a thousand years has given to it in the eyes 
of a Mussulman. 

The Flag of the Prophet is kept in the mosque 
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of St Sophia at Coustantiiiople, and is in the 
custody^ of the Sheik-ul- Islam, or Mohammedan 
chicf-priest, where all well-wishers of ‘humanity 
may sincerely trust it will ever remian. 
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CHArTEIl THE SEVENTH. 

Dehorah and Mistress Dinnago were walking in 
the old garden, in the moonlight, on the mossed 
green walk along which they had played hound 
and hare in ‘ madtler merrier days.’ They walked 
slowly, arm in arm, talking plcntil'ully and 
earnestly, and still tlic old diilereiice shewed he- 
twecii them. Deborah, so cold w’ith most of 
her own sex, and so wont to accept passively 
their entlmsiastic tokens of aflection and admira- 
tion, dealt only the most caressuig tendcrncas to 
Margaret Dinnagc ; which Mistress Diiinago, on 
hcj- part, returned with hrUsqucucss and no out- 
ward show of affection whatever. 

‘ 1 made him take it,’ said Dehorali. ‘ I know 
not what sore Irouhlc had got hohl of him. 1 
think il was worse than need of money, or a 
greater debt tlum he has ever had before.’ 

‘And he has gone to Master Sinclair t O Lady 
Deb, you should have made; him see Sir Vincent 
•first ; though, good sooth, it is easier to preach 
than to practise, and it is no light task for yc to 
lead Master Fleming. Bui 1, like you, abominate 
that old man. Whenever he rides up the chase, I 
say to father : “ Father, the old fox comes I He 
wishes no good to Endcrby,” ’ 

‘ I know it w'cll ; more strongly iriy heart tells 
me so each time. He comes foi* poor Deb Fleming ; 
but time and coldness will soon unearth Iiis cmi- 
iiiiig, aiul turn his hateful love to cruel hate.' 

‘ Ay, and he will urge your brother on to ruin, 
in hopes of winning you,’ 

‘ O Mistress Diniuige, good Mistress Diniiage, say 
not so, so coldly ! Sweet heart, how could this 
thing be ? Marry the man who compassed iiiy 
brother’s ruin I Yon speak wisely ! ’ 

‘All,’ said Mistress Diiiiuigc scornfully, ‘you 
arc blind ; but I, sbnt out from all great folk’s 
doings, can see and know tlieiii well. 1 can see 
how Master Sinclair, that old fox, would bring yon 
and yours to hajifary — ay, to shame — that he may 
say to yc : “ Wed me ; 1 will save your fatJier and 
brother,’’ Hg knows your love for them. He 
knows o’ what stidf you’re made. And indeed 
you ’d be sore pressed between your love for them 
and your hate for Master iSiuclair.' 

‘0 ^leg, say no more. You wrong me. I had 
rather see them dead. But what can 1 do ? TJie 
swiftest horse would not catch Charlie now. O 
Mistress Diniiage, you have scared me, and I am 
not wont to be scared. What if Adam Sinclair 
drives him mad ? gives him some great sum, and 
then has him up to pay it ! No ; stay ! Charlie is 
not of age. But worse, if ho refuses aid, and my 
poor boy flies the country. 0 merciful hcaveu ! ’ 
Deborah stood with her hands clasped upon her 
head, and her eyes regarding Mistress Dinnagc 
wildly. 

‘ No,’ said Mistress Dinnagc thoughtfully ; ‘ this 
will not be. If Master Fleming is in debt, old 
Adam Sinclair will give him the money needful, 
and draw him on and on ; for the time ’s not come 


yet. Lady Deb, you must talk to him — to Master 
Fleming. You alone can save him, an’ it ’s a 
down road he ’s goin’. If father hadn’t spared the 
rod so oft, ail’ we hadn’t screened him so oft from 
blame, this thing might not be. But that is 
past. If ye will save Master Fleming from utter 
ruin, now is the time.’ 

‘ Ay, you talk,’ said Deborah scornfully ; * you 
had better turn a wiltl Arab horse afield, and bid 
me catch him. Don’t I pray ? Don’t I plead to 
him — ay, till my very soul dissolves in words, to 
keep him at home from mad companions I What 
can I do ? A sister cannot tether him, Lovt 
alone would save him.’ 

‘Love? All, you speak to me o’ what 1 know 

nothing ; uiy heart, you know’, is * 

‘ True as steel.’ 

‘Ay, but as cold. But if a maiden’s love 
indeed -would save him, ask some oihj whom 
Master Fleming could love ; ask Mistress War- 
riston ; and he may come to love her.’ 

‘ AVell ; iinlc(Ml he might. And May is au 
heiress too, and lovely. When Charlie cared not 
lor her, lie was a boy ; and now he is grown a 
man, older than his years. Do you truly advise 
me to ask May liere, who had iiideed, we both 
tliought long ago, some secret liking for my poor 
Charlie ? ’ 

‘ I don’t advise,’ quoth lyiistress Dinnagc. ‘ But, 
ask her.’ Then again : ‘ Well, do as it pleases you. 

1 w'on’t advise. I .know^- not if it would be for 
good or ill.’ 

‘ How could it be for ill ? ’ 

‘It might break Mistress Warriston’s heart, 
which is so tender ! ’ 

‘ llow^ know^ you it is so lender ? ’ 

‘ Because it is w’om upon her sleeve, and ever 
iJKilts in tears.’ 

‘ J love her for that womanliness.’ i 

Tlio proud lip of J\listress J )innage curled. ‘ Yes, 
it is well. Tears ease the heart, and ladies liave 
time to w eo}).’ 

‘ Yoa would never weejj, whatever ailed yc. Oh, 
thoii’rt a proud iucomj)i(*lien.sible little laaid. I 
would like to see thee well in love.* 

‘ That yo never wdll.’ 

‘Never boast. Tt is a sign of weakness, Mistress 
mine. But is there a doubt that (ffiarlie Fleming 
would 7iot love one so cluirimng as May i Were 
1 a man, 1 rvould w’orship her ; and it is such bold 
spirits as his that love the soft and tcnd(u\ Charlie 
will not woo ; he looks askance to he Avooed, and 
would love the maiden w ooer ! / know Chajlie 

Fleming.’ 

‘Then if lie loves to be wocu'd,’ said Mistress 
Diniiage, with a fierce scorn, ‘let him seek it in 
the streets of Cranta ; fair enough women there, 
and ready too. I thought not that Master Fleming 
w^ouhl love such kind ! ’ 

Deborah withdrew her arm from her com* 
])anioirs, and unsw'ercd coldly : ‘You oll'end me. 
You Avilfully misunderstand me. J^ut bow can I 
look to be understood by one who knowp no soft- 
ness, no Aveakness of her sex ! You have a hard, 
hard heart, Mistress Diunngc, if it be a noble one. 
The good you ilo is never dune for love.’ 

‘ True enow, good sooth. But such poor love 
as yc describe, defend me from ! It is water and 
milk at best. .If God made me love,, my love 
would lie so deep that the man who would win it 
must dig and dig to find it. Ay, hard ! ’ 
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‘Proud Mistress mine, do you value yourself 
thus highly ? ’ 

‘ Ay, I am a poor girl ; hut I have an honest 
heart. Mistress Fleming, and value it as highly as 
any lady in the land. He who loves, but thinks it 
not worth the winning, lei him go ; he who sets 
not such store by my love, let him go ; and if tlie 
right man never comes, let the otliem go ! • If 
Margaret Diunage could have loved, it would have 
been thus with her ; and the hidden unvalued 
love would live and die witliin one heart.’ 

‘ I know it, I know it ! ’ cried Deborah impul- 
sively. ‘ 0 noble heart ! tJm is the kind of love 
I can feel for, for 1 liave it beating here and 
Deborah laid her liand upon her own breast. ‘ One 
thing yoif lack, Meg — that would make you per- 
fect. Love ! ’ Pleading, earnest, sweet, significant, 
tender, emphatic, was the utt(*.iance of the last 
imperative word, and Deborah’s arms were round 
her friend, and her upturned face upon Margaret’s 
breast. So in the moonlight the girls stood : a 
fair picture, for the head oi Misti'ess Diiiiuige was 
turned aside, and lier grave dark eyes averted ; 
and in that moment each proud heart v\ as revealed 
to each. ‘Let thyself love,’ continued Dcborali, in 
her sweetest softest tones. ‘Ye can be loo proud, 
Mistress Dinnage. The day will come vhen ye 
will rue it bitterly. I w’ould not urge ye, if I 
divined not the secret of another heart. Aie you 
80 blind that ye cannot see it too ? The restless- 
ness when you ’re not by ; tlie wistful eye — that 7 
dare not answer! 0 Mistress Dinnage, if King- 
ston Fleming had had one such look for me, in 
those old days, c hild as I w’as, 1 w'ould have loved 
him before all the w'orld, truly and unchangeably. 
Know ye not that I sjieak the truth I Would I 
urge yc to your ruin ? AV’hcn once a Fleming 
loves, he never loves but honourably. Then, his 
fate is not in my hands — hut in thine.’ Tli(*re was 
silence. The last three >vords, though whispered, 
rang again and again in the listener’s ears like 
music. What Mistress Dinnage thought then, 
w^as not told, but Deborah felt the wild heaving 
of her breast. 

So a few moments passed, and Margaret j)ut 
Deborah from her with firm hut gentle hands. 

‘ Talk no more of thi.s,’ she said, while they w’alked 
on. ‘ 1 will not be so stubborn as to seem ignorant 
of ymir meaning. But I do not think with you. 
No ; do not si>cak, my sweet ^Tistress Deborah ; no 
words will make us think alike. What! was it not 
so in the old days, that your heart would ever 
outJTiin your head, and ye would believe what ye 
longed for ? Noble it is of ye to long for thi.s ; but 
Deborah Fleming, yc are like no other woniaii 
living, rich or poor. Ye are yourself ; and 1 know 
you to be above all the littlenesses of woman- 
kind.’ 

Deborah blushed wdth pleasure. ‘Hush, hush ! ’ 
she said. ‘ This from you is too high praise ; and 
dangerous, because you mean it all, and no flattery. 
But if it is nojde to plead for one’s dearest wish, 
and to choose above all rank and riches one’s best 
and dearest friend, then I nm.st be a very noble 
maid ! But it seems to me simple nature, and no 
nobility. God has given me no ambition for great 
things ; on the other hand. He has given me the 
power of loving faithfully ; so that through all, 
with all her faults, never think but that Deborah 
Fleming will be true to her nature — true to those 
dearer than her owm life ! ’ 


And then, Mistress Dinnage beginning, they 
talked of Kingston Flemiijg. A very frequent 
subject of conversation was he. It would not be 
fair to write all the nonsense that maidens will 
talk, even a Mistress Fleming and a Mistress 
Dinnage, for diamonds are found in dust. And 
they talked with great earnestness and gravity of 
the lace cap and discussed every minute point of 
dress ; and what should be done if King Fleming 
came, and there was no host to receive him. 
AYould he stay I Would it he seemly ? Surely, 
with Dame Marjory — and much laughter even ; for 
laughter and tears are near akin ; and in April, 
sun follows sliovvers. 


CHA^PTER THE EICIHTH. 

The next morning, Deborah, in her great saloon, 
Avas tending her flowers and thinking of Charlie, 
when she heard licr father’s step. AVith a rush she 
W’as out, and the sun streamed out wdth her 
through tlui open door.’ 

‘ My Rose of Enderby, art smartening up ! The 
hid lungslon w'ill be In^re to-murj'ow.’ 

Deborah’s trtjacherous hi‘ait gave a great leap. 

I ‘ AVho told you so V she asked calmly. 

‘ This scrawl. AA^hy, Deb, ye must look gladder 
than that ; he is your cousin, ye know : or have ye 
forgot him P 

Deborah read the note in silence, and then her 
busy bewildered thoughts llew’ otf. Oh, she must 
be calui ; this would never do ; she must he 
‘Mistress Deborah P'leming,’ receiving in all 
cousinly couitesy the aflianccd lover of ]\fistrcss 
Beatrix Blanchellowcr, her rival beauty in a rival 
county. 

‘ Father,’ said Deborah, with sudden laughing 
joy, ‘I must have some guests to meet him. 
Wliy, T have seldom had a party here ; a very little 
money will go a long long w^ay to make this bright 
and gay, arul you have a store of good old wine 
still left. AVine, and flowers and women, father ! 
What more do mortals want ? And it will be 
returning Master Sinclair’s generosity, wdn'ch 
necessity w’cighs heavily on us, till it be paid. 
Oh, leave it to me, father, and you wdll think 'trie 
a rare IMi stress of Endcrhy ! ’ 

Sir Vincent lookeil round somc'what ruefully. 
‘ Must it be, sweet heart, and even to-morrow ? It 
cannot be.’ 

‘ Jt can. Trust in me. AVLy, father, you will be 
tlie gayest of the gay, as ye always are at such 
times. Dost give consent V 

‘ Why yes, tyrant. But ask Adam Sinclair.’ 

‘ Trust me.’ And Deborah was out and away to 
Dame Marjory and Mistress Dinnage. The lord of 
Lincoln for once w’ould be w’elcomed ! 

Tt pleased Deborah to have a banquet in the 
hall and music in the /saloon. Why, slie liad 
twenty pounds a year ; and good lack ! one could 
not alioays contemplate ruin. A Fleming was 
coming home ; they would * kill the fatted calf,’ 
Such pleasures were far between. 

It was short notice, but willing messengers were 
soon afoot, and Granta was laid under requisition 
for guests. Deborah, happy and proud, sent the 
word to all invited guests that short notice was 
involuntary on her part; her cousin Kingston 
Fleming was coming home suddenly, and who 
could, must come and dance at Enderby. So 
what with Granta men and young bellea of 
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Deborah’s age, and a few old dowagers and a 
few Adam Sinclairs, the party was made up. 
Deborah was lucky. She, in her sheeny lovely 
dress, wiis well-nigh worshipped by the men, 
she looked so full of life, so brilliant. But no 
Charlie ! That was the one drawback ; nor did 
Adam Sinclair know where he was, save that he 
had left Lincoln the day before in good spirits. 
Deborah knew in her heart what that meant. As 
she conversed, she looked full at Adam Sinclair, 
and felt to love all man and woman kind. 'Du; 
aged wooer trembled before the gracious girl ; time 
only heightened his passion and har<lened his 
determination to win Deborah Fleming at all 
hazards. The county had already begun to whisper 
about his infatuation and her coldness. 

Eyes enough were upon them though, and the 
dowagers decided that so far from bt^ing ‘c.ohl,’ 
Deborah Fleming encouraged him by every means 
in her power. 

‘ Mistress Fleming,’ he w'hispercd ardently, 

‘ give me some token to-niyit - some slight token 
of favour. Your eyes look kind to-night. Cive 
me that rose.’ 

Deborah glanced at the red rose in lier breast. 
‘Tliis rose. Master Sinclair i Kay ; not this : there 
are a thousand others in the garden. ^Marjory 
shall bring ye one.’ 

‘ I covet this one, Mistress Fleming, warm from 
your heart. AVhat is it to yon '? And I w'ould 
give a hundred crowns to possess it.’ 

* It would seem perchance a love-token, and 
those I never give.’ 

‘ Ye are obdurate.’ 

Deborah turned away from those gleaming eyes. 
‘ I am honest,’ she said. 

‘Mistress Leyton,* said Adam Sinclair, turning 
with a courtly smile to an old tlauie who was 
sitting near, drinking elder- berry wine and listening 
open-eared, ‘ will ye not plead iny cause ? Here 
is Mistress Fleming will give me nought. And 
what do 1 ask ? Nothing, hut that red rose from 
her gown.’ 

‘What would you do in my place, Mistress 
Leyton ? ’ asked Deborah. 

‘Why, if 1 favoured i^[aster Sinclair, 1 would 
give him the rose.’ 

‘You put it very strongly,’ laughed Deborah. 
‘But you have released me from my strait, for 1 
could neither be so bold as to favour Mastei- 
Sinclair nor so rude us to shew him none ; so I 
give my rose to you.’ 

‘ Keep it, child ; it looks so lovely. It suits too 
thy name— Rose of Enderby.’ 

‘ Mistress Leyton, you must bring this Rose to 
Lincoln one day,’ said Adam Sinclair. ‘ Now do 
this much for me, for old ac(i^uainlance’ sake !’ 

‘ But will Mistress Deborali come i ’ 

‘ I know not,’ answered Deborah, smiling. ‘What 
I would like now, I may not like to-morrow.’ 

‘ Thou art a spoiled child and a wilful one.’ 

‘ Yes j I j'ear me it is so. But Master Sinclair, 
I am not ungracious.’ 

‘I think ye are. Come one moment to this 
window’.’ He led Deborah into the recess, and 
asked her to gather him a rose, a red rose. The 
brilliant lights flashed athwart them ; near by 
stood a bevy of young and scowling meii ; the 
roses were laughing and fluttering aboulfthe case- 
ment. The tf.U old figure was bendingjpown, and 
Deborah, gay yet reluctant, and looking gloriously 


beautiful, raised her eyes to present the gift, when 
Kingston Fleming entered. 

He had heanl enough on the w^ay about ‘Mis- 
tress Deborah Fleming’ and ‘ Master Sinclair all 
rumoiii's united their names, till he knew not what 
to believe, but laughed and wondered. So, with 
his old indolent curiosity, he looked up at Enderby, 
and saw lights gleam through the great windowrs, 
heard music, and saw dancing forms flit by. He 
raised his glass, and laughed. ‘ Why, Deb is 
cpiecning it right royally! I imagine Master 
Sinclair is among the guests.’ And wondering at 
it all, and greatly edilietl, j\[a8ler Kingston Fleming, 
having first put his travelling-dress in some slight 
order, was conducted by Dame Marjory along the 
gallery. ‘Arc they often so gay, Marjory T he 
asked, laughing at her grim but important counte- 
naiKie. 

‘ Never, never, Master King ! Bless thee, na 
There are loTiesome hours enow at Enderby, an’ 
Master Charlie never here. This is a whim of the 
young mistress to welctuue ihcc, Master King ;’ 
and her features relaxed into a grim smile. ‘She 
has such a wdiim now and again.* 

So Kingston Fleming entered, and saw the 
picture w’e have drawn. From that moment the 
mad young hoyden faded for ever from Kingston’s 
mind, into the stately beauty who stood there. 
She turned, the colour (lushed to her cheeks and 
light sprang to her ey(*s. ‘ Kingston ! ’ 

‘Why, Deb! .But Deb” no longer. 

How changed ! I scarce know you.’ 

Then Sir Vine.ent came forward, and they w’cre 
parted, for Mistress Fleming had duties to fulfil. 
But ever Kingston’s eyes followed her, though she 
had no eyes for him. Tlien there was the dancing, 
and all w’cre seeking DcboraJi ; she was sur- 
rounded ; and often she saw herstdf in the tall old 
mirrors, and her h(;aiity flashed on her like a 
surprise. Deborah Fleming carried all before her 
that night ; she sang — that was her one perfect gift; 
she had a splendid voice, and sang with power 
and sweetness, and some deep emotion threw 
passion into her song that night. Then Ijiere was 
the supper, when Adam Sinclair sat on Deborah’s 
right haml. Then another measure. But King- 
ston would not dance, though he loved it with 
ciithusiaam. Then there wiis the hour of two 
tolled out from the chimes of Enderby, ami the 
last carriage rolled away. 

‘Come down ami smoke a pipe, boy,* said Sir 
Vincent ; and Kingston said he would follow. 

Deborah, tired, but strangely happy, had thrown 
herself on a sofa. ‘ Not yet, King,’ said she. ^ Yon 


herself on a sofa. ‘Not yet, King, said she. ‘^Yoa 
have been away for two long years ; you have 
much to tell me, sure. You liave seen May 
Warriston 1 ’ 

‘ Ay ; in a picture-gallery at Florence.* 

‘ Was she changed ? ’ 

‘ She was prettier and graver. I even thought 
little May somewhat staid and prim ; but then old 
Guardv was at her elbow.’ 

‘ Did she speak of me - of us ? * * 

‘ Of you, a hundred times.’ 

‘Sweet May! And .you, Kingston’ — Deborah 
blushed and hesitated — ‘ you have come from 
Rimbolton 1 ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

(Why would he not speak, and aid her Tj Deborah 
continued shyly : ‘ And is— Mistresd Blancheflower 
well?’ 
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' I thank ye, very well.' 

Dehorali could say no more anent that. ‘Arc 
you changed, King, in looks ? Let me see.' She 
heut forward, and laid one hand upon his. ‘ Nay ; 
the old comic King, with whom 1 ofttimes 
quarrelled sore ; only browmer, thinner, graver too, 
as I see thee now.' 

‘ Cares o* the world. Deb. AVhere is boy Charlie ?’ 

‘Nay ; I know not.' What a sudden paleness 
and abstraction overspread the sweet lace ! * Charlie 
is much away, Kingston. J hope you will see him 
and talk to my dear boy like a good kinsman. 
Charlie needs a sterling friend.’ 

Kingston looked grave, tli inking perhaps how 
far he himself had led C.^liarlie from the straight 
and narrow track, lie answered gaily, liowever: 
‘ Oil, he is young yet. Charlie promised to be a 
fine fellow in the end ; and with his talents, we 
must make somet lihig of liiin. Don’t despair, l)eb.’ 

‘ Nay ; 1 never despair.' 

‘I hear that lie is a friend of Master Adam 
Sinclair’s.' 

‘ Yes. Didst hear that at Ilimboltoii I ’ 

‘Yes ; and elsewhere too.' 

‘Then ye have doubtless heard iiiosl tidings?' 

‘Yes, Deb. Tidings s])iead like wild-fm* on a 
country-side ; but I don’t credit all 1 liear, or I 
should believe ye to he belrutlieAl to Adam 
Sinclair.’ 

‘AVhen I tell you, you may believe that, not 
till then,* answered the maiden. 

Then followed a loiig silence, and Kingston 
looked on vacancy through llui fading rose on 
! Deborah’s breast O irrevocable jiast ! O vague 
dark future ! ‘ You used to hate me, Del*,' said lie 

suddenly, at last. 

‘ Ay ? Did 1 ? Well, perhaps 1 hate you now.’ 

‘Perhaps you arc grown a little hyiJocrito, as 
you give me kind smiles in place o' j’ornicr frowns.' 

‘That is a necessary duty. J smile at Master 
Sinclair.' 

‘ There is no disguise there, it springs from the 
heart, Deb.' 

‘ FoU| can read my heart then i No ; 1 do not 
hate you, Kingston ; I love you as nij' kinsman 
and my brother's truest i'ricnd.' 

* Not always his true friend, D(jb,' said Kingston 
quickly. ‘ Ilon’t give me more than my due.’’ 

‘Well, 1 don’t hate you for your candour, but 
rather love you. King.' 

‘ Dost love me. Deb ? ’ Kingston Fleming looked 
U 2 > strangely and suddenly Irom under iiis long 
love-lock w'ith his old arch smile, but there was a 
wistlful sadness in it too. 

Deborah blushed scarlet at the sudden question. 

‘ Love ye i' she begged curtly, to hide her confusion. 
‘Ay, well enough. We sludl be friends, I know. 
We will quarrel no more, King ; we two miasi be 
friends.' 

‘ Friends, sweet heart— friends V AVhat ailed hi m 
as he murmured these words \ He seemed like 
one distraught. Springing u]), he paced to and 
fro the long length of the saloon, iJien stopjjed 
before the maiden. 

‘Well, good-bye. Deb. I am tongue-tied in thy 
Ijresence. I had better go. Kiss luc ! ’ 

Deborah blushed. ‘ Nay ; I never did that' 

^ Is that a reason ye never sliould V And King- 
ston stooped and kissed lier. 

He was gone. Was it pleasure or jiaiu that 
caiiscd Deborah’s heart to heat so wildly ? 


‘ Oh, this must not be,* she exclaimed passion- 
! ately. ‘ This shall not be. I love him madly. 
I And he ? Oh, shame on me, to let him do this 
thing, and trifle with me thus ! IJe, affianced 
meantime to Mistress Blanchcflower ; and thinks 
the while to play with Deborah Fleming's heart ! ' 
The girl started up, and paced where Kingston 
had paced before her. ‘ Two can play at this,' she 
said. ‘ Ah, Master King Fleming, it ye think to 
lower a Fleming's pride, it shall go hardly wdth 
ye ! But if ye mean well, I will bless thy future, 
and still love thee — as neither friend nor 
foe.’ Deborah’s voice sank to a whisper of un- 
utterable tenderness. “Friends, sweet heart — 
friends 'i‘ ” What meant ho by that, but to put 
vain and wicked love-thoughts in my head ? 
Can I bcilieve thee so dishonoured, Kingston '? 
Thou, whom 1 thought the soul of honour ! It 
cannot be. But I will watch thee well. Love 
thee as a friend, forsooth ! It is Deborah Flem- 
ing s curse to have -a heart true to one life-long 
love, one long unmaidefily love — because unsought, 
uncared for. Ah me ! 1 fear myself. I dare not 
tJiink on Mistress Blanchcflower, lest 1 seek to do 
her sonic giievons harm. I dare not think on that 
marriage-day. O Beatrix Blanchcflower, do ye 
love him well ? Ho well, that ye are worthy of my 
sacritice ? Ah ! why did King Fleming come here ! 
For the love of liouour and of good faith to 
Mistress Bhuichellowcr, I will estrange him from 


ITALIAN VAGRANT CHILDREN. 

Little Giovanni Alessandro P>osco, the bright- 
eyed Italian boy who has a couple oIvTliitc mice 
to attract the attention of j)assers-by, or believes 
that kind folks Avill iierchance give a copper for 
hearing a tune played on a small barrel-organ, is 
not perhaps aware that he has risen to the dignity 
of being officially noticed. In other words, Italian 
organ-hoys, image-boys, street exhibitors, and ap- 
pellants to a compassionate public, have been the 
subject of correspon donee between the diplomatists 
I of Italy and those of England. The despatches or 
communications have lately been published in a 
blue-book (^r parliamentary paper ; shewing that 
European govcriimenls are now alive to sympathies 
which would have had but little chance of mani- 
festing tlieir presence in an eailier and ruder state 
of society. 

About tlirec years and a half ago, wc gave an 
account of what .had come under our knowledge 
in Italy concerning the deportation of Italian 
boys as beggars or exhibitors. Wc stated that 
‘ Much to its credit, the pfwliament of Italy have 
before them a bill to abolish the system of 
apprenticing children of less than eighteen years 
of age to strolling trades or professions, such as 
mountehanks, jugglers, charlatans, rope-dancers, 
fortune-tellers, expounders of dreams, itinerant 
musicians, vocalists or instrumentalists, exhibitors 
of animals, and mendicants of every description, 
at home or abroad, under a penalty of two pounds 
to ten I ounds for each offence, and from one to 
three months’ imprisonment. It is to be trusted 
that this will shortly become law, and so put an 
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end to one of the most crying evils of our time.* 
Subsequent facts shew that, although this law has 
passed in Italy, and may in tliat country be pro- 
ducing some good results, it has not in any way 
lessened the number of ^a]L;^aut Italian children 
seen in the streets of London and other English 
towns. How it happens that the remedial 
measure has not relieved our shores from this 
incubus, we Avill explain presently ; but it may 
be well first to summarise, a few of the statenieiita 
ill the former article, Rufl[icierit to shew the mode 
ill which tliis cruel traffic is carried on. 

In years gone by, when Italy was rqdit up into 
a number of kingdoms, dukedoms, and j^etty slates, 
very little attention was paid to the general wel- 
fare of the people ; the peasants and small culti- 
vators were often so hardly dvivim iliat the support 
of a family hia-anie a siirious responsibility ; and a 
jipoplti, naturally kind rather than the reverse, were 
tempted to the adoption of a course from wliich 
their better feeling would have, revolted. They 
did not actually >nil Ihiilr children, but they ap- 
prenticed them off for a time, on the rcceiiit of a 
sum ol‘ money. The ])n(lronl or niaRtcrs, to whom 
the children were a])prenticcd, wen* men whose 
only sympath}” was for themselves and their own 
pockets; they made, specious promise.s, and got 
the poor young creatures, eight years old or so, 
into their hands. Too oRi'ii, the parents never 
the children again, and remaiue«l quite igno- 
rant of their fate. It was iiotlin Italy that the 
scoundrels Lo]it their victims ; they inosLly crossed 
tlie Alps into Eraiicc, whence inan}^ of tliem found 
tlieir way to J^ngland. Or oLe they were shipped 
'It Genoa, and e.onvcyed at elicai) rates to siicli 
shores as seemed likely to bi* most j>rolitablc to 
the padroni. As these men acquire, an accurate 
knowledge of the t'xtent to which sheer open 
beggary is illegal in this or that country, they 
adopt a blind, by turning the jioor children into 
exhibitors of white mice, marmots, or monkeys. 
Advanceil a little in age and experience, the boys 
are intrusted with siiiall organs, and ])erliaps later 
with organs of larger si/e. Those whose strengtli 
of constitution ciiiihles lliem to bear a lile of hard- 
ship during the so-called apprenticeship can some- 
times obtain an oi'gaii on hire IVom one of the 
makers of those instruments, and become itinerant 
organ-grinders on their own account. Lut there is 
reason to fear that the poor boys too often succumb 
to the treatment they receive, and die at an early 
age. As to what befalls the girls Ihus exi>atriatcd, 
another sad picture would have to be drawn. 

No resident in London, no visitor to London, 
need be told of the organ nuisance. Some of the 
organs, it is true, are really of excellent tone, and 
play good music ; but they become a i)ebL in this 
— that the men, taking note of the houses 
whence they have obtained money, sto]) in front 
of those houses more and more frequently, in the 
hope of being paid, if not for playing, at least for 
going away. Some of these orgaii-men hav been 
organ-boys who came over with padroni. 


And now for the diplomatic correspondence 
relating to this subject. 

In 1874 the Chevalier Cadoma, Italian Minister 
at the Court of St James’s, addressed U communi- 
cation to the Earl of Derby relating to these 
wretched and ill-used children. lie stated that a 
law had been passed in Italy, the success of which 
would depend largely on the co-operatioii of other 
governments. Tt had l)C(*ii ascertained that in 
many imuunccs of that country parents lease or 
lend their childr(*n for money ; boys and girls 
under ciglit years of age, w'ho arc taken by vile 
speculators to foreign lauds, then* to be employed 
as Tiiusicians, tumblers, dancers, exliibitors of wliite j 
mice, beggars, «5tc. It is a white slave-trade, in j 
which the unfeeling parents jiarticipalt;. London 1 
is c.specially noted for the presence of these 
unfortunates ; the 'padroni or masters find that a 
good harvest may be made out of the Injudicious 
because indiscriminate charity of the metropolis* 

‘ IMiserable it is for thii children,* says l^L Cadorna, 

‘if they fail any day to obtain the sum which 
their tyrants ivipiire from them ! This is the 
reason why we often see. them wandering about 
till late at night, exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
rather than return i(i the lodgings where they 
dread ill-treatment of various kinds from their 
pitiless masters.* Thojxdice magistrates of London 
are frequently occupied in listening to tho com- 
plaints of tlieso poor creatures. But no : this is 
hardly the ca.so ; for the victims are generally 
afraid to make t.hi‘ir sorrows known, Jest they 
.sliould sutler still worse from tlie vengeance of 
their taskmasters ; sometiinc.-^, however, they are 
too ill fr(*m had treatment to conceal their misery ; 
while at other times they are taken up for begging. 
Who knows ? perhaps tiui poor things receive 
licticr food and lt)dging during a few days’ im- 
prisonment— ceitainly better in a reformatory or 
a workhouse — than in the squalid rooms which 
their tyrants provide, for them. 

The Italian government are endeavouring to 
check the evil at its source or I’ouutam-head ; I 
making tho leasing of children by their parents 
illegal. If this does not jirodncc a cure, then they 
are endeavouring to watch the slave-traders (as we 
may truly call them), and forbid them to parry 
their victims across the frontier or out tb sea. 
When the Chevalier Gadoriia made his communi- 
cation to the Earl of Derby, the new law had 
been too recently passed to supply evidence of its 
practical ellect ; but he pointed to the fact that the 
law could not meet with full success unless foreign 
»mvernmeiils would render aid, by making this 
kind of Italian slavery unlawful in the countries to' 
which tlie padroni bring their little victims. A 
suggestion was made that the Extradition conven- 
tion, signed between .England and Italy, might 
possibly be made to take cognizance of this state of 
things. Not so, it appears. Tlie Home Secretary, 

I when appe.aled to, stated that traffic in children is 
■ not within any of the crimes named in the English 
Extradition Acts. ‘ It appears to Mr Cross, that 
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the source of the evil arises in Italy, and that 
measures might be there adopted for preventing 
the egress from that country of such children as 
are describecl in the letter of the Italian Minister. 
He supposes that it would be competent to the 
Italian govemmciit to decline to grant passports for 
such children, and tlius prevent their crossing the 
Italian frontier. There is no power to prevent 
such children from landing in this country. All 
that can be done is to protect them from any 
cruelty or ill-treatment on the part of •padroni; 
and Mr Cross is assured that th(' metropolitan 
magistrates are# most jinxious to carry out that 
object, and that they are very desirous to abate 
the evils as far as our laws enipowor them to do so.’ 

So the matter rested for a time. Three years 
later, in May of the ])reaciit year, the subject was 
mentioned in the House of Commons; and the 
Italian Minister, General Menabrca (successor to 
the Chevalier Cadonia), informed the Earl of Derby 
that the Italian government cannot effect all they 
wish in preventing the exodus of the padroni and 
their victims. ‘It is easy for them to elude the 
vigilance of the authorities ; for passports being 
now practically abolished from Italy to France, 
and thence to England, the traflickers in children 
can, by expatriating tbeniselves, relieve themselves 
from the punishments tln*y have incurred.* 

Thus the inquiry ended nearly as it began, so far 
as definite conclusions are concerned. England is 
very chary of making restrictions on the freedom 
of entry of foreigners on our shores. Deposed 
emperors and kings, princes in trouble, defeated 
presidents and past jjresideiits, persecuted ecclesi- 
astics, patriots out of work — all find an asylum in 
little England ; and many things would have to be 
taken into account before our government could 
legally forbid the Italian children and their 
padroni from setting foot on English ground. 

No one can glance habitually through the daily 
newspapers without meeting with cases illustrating 
the condition of the poor Italian children. Sonic 
mouths back the magistrates of North Shields had 
a bo> and a girl brought before them charged with 
begging. The fact came out in evidence tliat 
their jr^arZrojie had bought or foTined the.iu of their 
parents, and brought them to England. l^Iarianna 
Frametta Avas fourteen years of age, Marcolatto 
Crola* eleven. He had bought or rather leased 
them for twfdve months, at ten ponmls each : his 
calculation being that this sum, four shillings a 
week, would be amply covered, and much more, 
after providing them with board and lodging, by 
their earnings. They u.sually, it appears, got from 
nine to fifteen shillings a day by begging, pos.sib]y 
with the addition of some small pretence to an 
exhibition of white mice. If they brought home 
less than ten Bhilliiigs each, they were beaten in- 
stead of fed at night. These sums appear strangely 
large ; but so stands the record. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that the fellow was punished witli 
imprisonment and hard labour for his cruelty. 
But what would eventually be the life of the 
children themselves? They were sent to the 
workhouse for temporary shelter, food, and medical 
treatment ; these could only last for a time ; and 


the youngsters would still, be aliens, without | 
definite occupation or means of livelihood. j 

There can be no doubt that the English habit | 
of giving small sums of money to people in the 
streets and at the street doors has something to do 
with this matter. It may be due to a kind motive, 
but it unquestionably increases the number of 
applicants, and opj^oses a bar to the endeavours 
of governments and legislatures to bring about an 
improvement. Nevcrllieless it is quite right that 
all should be clone that can be done to prevent 
ruthless speculators from bringing over poor Italian 
children to our shores, and then treating them 
like veritable slaves. This should all the more 
sedulously be attended to, because the padroni 
(so far ns concerns the metropolis) live almost 
exclusively in one district, around Hatton Ganlen 
and Leatiier Lane. The narrow streets, courts, 
and alloys in that vicinity are crowded with them ; j 
every room in some of the lioiises being occupicjd 
! by a distinct Italian batch, crowded together like 
I pigs in a sty, and fortniiig hotbeds of disease. 

; When the ‘ Health Act* and the ‘ Lodging-Houses j 
j Act* gave the police power to enter such wretched 
! apologies for dwellings, fearful scenes of this kind 
; were brought to light. Matters are gradually being 
■ improved, but; only by dint of constant vigilance. 

Evidently there is an anxiety on the part of the 
Home Secretary to do all in his i)Ower to suppress 
the scandal, as is evidenced by the following cir- 
cular, addressed to the police authorities of the 
metrojKilis : ‘ Tlie attention of the Secretary of 
Slate has been called to the x>ractice under which 
children bought or stolen from parents in Italy or 
elsewhere are imported into this country by per- 
.sons known by the name of padroni^ who send 
them into the streels to earn money by playing 
musical instruments, selling images, begging, or 
otherwise. It is most important to suppress this 
traffic by every available means, and Mr Cross 
relics on the vigilant co-operation of the police for 
this purpose. In many cases the employer wdll be 
(ViuTid to have c(iinmilte(i an offence against the 
Vagrant Act, 5 George IV. caj). 88, by procuring 
the child to beg. If so, he should be forthwith 
prosecuted, ami the result of such prosecution 
should be made the subject of a special report to 
the SecHitary of State. The child will jirobably 
1 come within tlic jirovisious of the 14tli section of 
* the Industrial Schools Act, 1866 (21) and 30 Vic. 

! cap. 118), either under the first clause (as a child 
begging alms), or under the second clause (as a 
child wandering and without proper guardianship). 

An apjdication should therefore be made to the 
ju.stices for Ihe cliild to be sent to a certified 
imlustrial school. Further application should be 
made, under section 10, for the temporary deten- 
tion of the child in the workhouse until the 
industrial school has been selected, information 
; being at once communicated to the Secretary of 
I State, ill order that, if requisite, he may render 
i a.'^.sistuncc in making the necessary arrangements. 
The final result of each case should also be 
reiiorted to llie Home Secretary.’ 

Jn conclusion, we are glad to see from the 
newspapers that the Brighton School Board, by 
enforcing the provisions of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, have been successful in terrifying the 
padroni who bring Italian vagrant children to 
the town, and thereby have banished them with 
their unhappy victims. The circumstance offers 
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a good hint to local authorities. Rigidly apply 
the School Act, and we shall probably hear no 
more of the infamous practice of importing Italian 
children for vicious purposes. 

MAJOR HAMMOND’S RING. 

^What’s this?’ cried Miss Hauiinoml, breaking 
open a letter just handed to her bj’’ a servant. 

‘ You read it, Maggie ; your eyes are better than 
mine.’ 

Small wonder at that indeed, seeing that Maggie 
is aged about eighteen, and the other sixty-five at 
the very least, a pleasant-looking, well-preserved 
spinster, with a brown resolute face and sausage 
curls over the forehead. Maggie, a handsome 
modern girl, sits down and reads : 

JiIadam — The parishioners of St Crispin, Gig- 
glesham, in vestry assembled, have determined to 
rebuild their parish church, pronounced unsafe 
by the surveyors. Conlyibutions are earnestly 
requested. The alterations will necessitate the 
removal of many vaults and graves ; among others, 
that of the Hammond family. It is the wish of the 
churchwardens to respect the wishes of survivors 
and others in the disposal of the remains. Any 
directions you may have to give, you will be good 
enough to communicate to the undersigned. — Your 
most humble obedient servants, 

Thomas Truscott, 
WiMJAM Ronner, 
Churchwardens, 

The two Misses Hammond (Afargaret and Ellen) 
are joint proprietors of the comfortable estate of 
Westlmry, near (ligglesham, and of the liandsomc 
mansion thereto belonging. Maggie, the young 
girl, is a distant cousin — although slic calls them 
‘aunt’ — and lives with them. There is also a 
young man, Ralph Grant, somewhere about the 
place, of whom more anon. 

Old Tom Hammond, the father of the two 
maiden sisters, was horn in the year 1740, and 
might have seen the heads over Temple Bar after 
the rising of 1745, He lived till 18:J0. He had 
married late in life, and left only these two 
daughters. Thus two generations bridged over a 
space of time generally occupied by many succes- 
sive lives ; as in the case of another branch of the 
family, the founder of which, Alajor Richard 
Hammond (the uncle of tlie Uvo old ladies), who 
had been at the capture of Quebec when General 
Wolfe was killed, being the great-grandfather of 
Maggie Lauderdale and Ihilpli Grant. Major 
Hammond was the cider of the two brothers, and 
should have inherited the Westhury estate ; hut 
he offended bis father. General John Hammond, 
by what was called a low marriage, and was disin- 
herited in consequence. 

Tom Hammond liad done his best to remeily 
his father’s injustice, as far as he could without 
injuring himself and liLs own, by making a settle- 
ment of the estate, in failure of his own issue, upon 
the lawful descendants of Major Hammond, his 
brother ; providing that if the issue of liis elder 
brother should fail, the estate should go to the 
issue of a younger brother Henry, who, by the way, 
hod been well provided for by the small estate of 
Eastbury. This brother Heniy was now repre- 
sented through the female line by a Mr Boodles of 
Boodle Court, who now also held the Eastbury estate. 


Tlie descendants of Major Hammond are now 
confined to these two young people, Maggie and 
Ralph. They are both orphans and without 
means, their forebears having been mostly in the 
soldiering and ofticial lines. Ralph is a lieutenant 
in the artillery, and his battery is now in India ; 
but he is at home on sick-leave ; and he has taken 
advantage of his furlough to win the affections of 
his fair cousin. As the AVestbury estate would 
come to be eventually divided between them, it 
was considered a most fortunate thing that the 
young people had come to an understanding. 
Ralph was to leave the service when he married, 
and take the home-larm. By-and-by he would 
fall naturally into Ills position as country squire ; 
and it was arranged that eventually he suould 
assume the name of Hammond ; hoping to con- 
tinue the old line. 

Tliis preamble being necessary, let us now return 
to the comfortable old-fashioned drawing-room at 
Westhury. 

“ What do you think of that, Ellen ? ’ cried Miss 
Hammond, having read over once more the circular 
to herself with subdued emphasis. Miss Ellen was 
sitting looking into the lire, her great wooden 
knitting-pins and bright-coloured wools lying idle 
on her lap, as she shook her head while talking 
gently to lierself. 

‘ Do you hear, Ellon ? ’ cried Aliss Hammond 
more sharply. ‘ What do you think of that letter 
from Truscott ? * 

‘ I don’t like the idea at all, Alargaret. No, not 
at all. Why can’t they leave our ancestors alone ? 
And I am sure I always looked forward to being 
buried there myself.’ 

‘ La 1 don’t talk about that, Ellen, and you five 
years the younger!’ said Afiss Hammond briskly; 

‘ and as we can’t i>revent its being done, we must 
make the best of it. Ralph had better go and see 
to it.’ 

‘ Very well, sister ; as you like,’ said Ellen. Pre- 
sently she resumed : ‘ Sister, I Ve been thinking 
that this would be a good chance to try to get back 
Uncle Richard Hammond’s ring.' ^ 

‘Uncle Hammond’s ring!’ repeated the elder 
sister. ‘ I don’t understand.’ 

* You must have heard our father talk about it. 
The family ring that ought to have gone with the 
eshdes — a "ruby and sappliire that General Ham- 
mond brought home from (Ceylon.’ 

‘ I ought to know all about it Ellen, I daresay ; 
but you were so much more with my poor father, 
and had more patience with his stories.* 

‘ Aly father oltcn tried to get the ring, and had 
offered to give Alajor Ilainniond a large sum for it. 
But he was so vexed with father for supplanting 
him, that he vowed he never should have it ; and 
they say, sister, that rather than it should ever fall 
into his brother’s hands, he had it buried with him, 
upon his finger. Our hither always said that if he 
had a chance he would have the coffin opened to 
see.’ 

A1 aggie, who had retreated to a sofa, and buried 
her head in a novel, roused up at this, and joined 
in : ‘ I hope you will, auntie. I do hope you ’ll 
have it looked for.’ 

‘ I don’t know, my dear,’ said Aliss Hammond. 
‘I don’t approve of violating the sanctity of the 
tomb.’ 

With the elder Aiiss Hammond, a phrase was 
everything ; she delighted to bring a thing within 
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the compass of a well-rounded pkrase, upon which ing up his hat and whip, and sweeping out of 

phe would then make a stand — invincible. So the room without further ceremony. 

jMaggie threw uj> her head in a kind of despair, and As soon as the door had shut upon him the 
ran off to look tor Ralph, who when last heard of sisters looked at each other in blank consternation, 
was smoking a cigar on the terrace. ‘1 always feared there would bo a difficulty,’ 

^ Rfilph ! ’ said Maggie as .soon as she had found said Ellen tremulously ; ‘but oh, to think of Boodles 
liim, and had submitted to a very smoky kiss — having discovered it ! ’ 

they were in the hc3’^day of their young loves, when ‘ We must send for Smith at once ; the carriage 
kisses were appreciated, even when flavoured with shall go in and fetch him,' said Miss Hammond, 
tobacco — ‘Ralph ! auntie is going to give 3'ou a ringing the bell. 

commission — to go and see about a vault at St Mr Smith of Oigglcshain was the family solicitor, 

Crispin's where some of our ancestors lie.* and the carriage was sent olf to bring him up at 


‘ I kuow,’ said Ralph ; ‘tiny are going to pull once for a consultation. But Smith brought little 


the old place down. All right ; 1 11 do it.’ 

Then Maggie went on to tell him about the ring, 


I encouragement. He bad heard from his father 
that there were curious circumstances attending 


and how Miss Hammonil would not liavc it i Major ilammond’s marriage, and if Boodles had 

searched for. ‘But it is a very valuablo ring—a | j>ul his ffngcr on Ujo flaw Smith shrugged 

family one too. It would be a great pity to luiss , fiis shoulders for want of words to express^ the 


it, if it 's really tlunv.’ 

Ralpli agreed, 

‘Well, then, mind yon look for it, 


I awkwardness ol‘ the case. 

j ‘ But search must be made cverpvhere ; the 
' evidence of the marriage must be found ; the 


don’t say a word to auntie, or shell put a .sto]) . children must not suffer, poor things, and always 
to it.’ brought up to look upon the property as their 

‘ I ’m fly,’ said Raljdi, with a knowing wink, and own !' 
attempted a renewal of the osculalorv ])roccss ; ])ut . ‘ Wli\', tliey could never marry,' cried Miss 

Maggie escaped him this time, and carm* Hoeing Ellen ; ‘ they could never live on Jlalph’s pay.' 


in at the dining-room window juintiiig into the 
presence of her aunts. 

Since she first left the room, a visitor had 
appeared — a Mr Boodles, a distant relative, who 
had inherited some of the family i>roperty, as before 
explained ; a tall grim-lookiiig man, with thin 
iron-gi-ay hair, carelully brushed off Ids temjiles. 


‘ It's altogether dreadful ; and not getting married 
is the very lightest part of the calamity,' said Miss 
Hammond. 

Smith undertook that every possible search 
should be made, and went away, promising to set 
to work at once. But Ids inquiries had no result. 
Ho had traced out the family of llio reputed wife, 


The aunts were looking rather seriousj nc»t to , who iiad been the daughter of a small farmer 
say frightened, and hoth started guiltily when ' living .at Milton in Kent ; but they had now fallen 
they saw Maggie. I to the rank ut labourers, and Imd no papers belong- 

‘ Leave us, uiy dear, please,' said Miss Ilamiuond ing to them, hardly any family traditions. He 
gently. ^ luul seai'ched all the registi ies ol the neighbouring 

JMaggie had ju&l caught the words, ‘ Xo ; parishes : no record of such a marriage could be 
maniage at all,’ from Mr Boodles, who seemed to discovered. He had issued advertisements ofl’ering 
be speaking loudly and excitedly; and she went a reward for tlu‘ j)roduction of evidence: all of no 
out w’ondering what it all meant. Some piece of avail. What more cuiild he do i To be sure there 
scandal, no doubt, lor Boodles was the quiiite.sK*nce was a pivsumjdion in favour of the marriage ; but 
of spitefujne‘5s. ; then it Booilles liad documents rebutting such a 

‘ It is very dreadful — venV said Miss Hammond. ' inesumptioii At:ain !Mr Smith sliructred his 


‘ It is veiy dreadful — veiy,'said Miss Hammond. 
‘I never had much opinion of Uncle Richard, you 
know ; but for the sake of the young jieoplc, 1 
hope you'll let it lie kept a proluuud secret.’ 


jnesumptioii Again !Mr Smith shrugged liis 

.'‘boulders, in llopc•lc^f^lle^s of finding littiiig words 
to reprohent the gravity uf the crisis. ‘ And then,’ 
lie went on to say, ‘ the veiy fact that Boodles is 


‘ Sake of the young people ! ’ screamed Boodles ' si)eijdiiig money ovei* the case hliew.s that he thinks 
at the top of his harsli voice. ‘ And what for the he hits a stiong one.' 


sake of old Boodles / I 'm tlie next heir, you ’ll 
remember, please, tlirough luy maternal grand- ' 
father, Henry Haimiiond.’ j 

Mr*Boodles had come to Wcstbiiry to announce ' 
an important discovery that lie had recently made. 


Boodles <lid not kt the grass gi-ow under his 
feet ; he instituted proceedings at once, and cited 
all interested to af)p(jar. 'J'he thing could no 
longer be kept ci secret ; and Maggie and Ralph 
were told of the cloutl that had come over their 


In turning over some of his grandfather’s papers he fortunes. 

had come across some letlero from C/eneral Ham- ‘ I don’t care if the iiropertv does co away,' said 

£ 1.:. . 1 1. £ T. ' 11* 


inond, in which it -was firmly asserted that his son I Maggie bra 


Major Hammond had never been legally married 
to the woman known as his wife. ; 

‘ What end do you propose to serve, Mr Boodles, 


It will make no difference. 


.shall go to India with Raljdi, that ’s all. I will be 
a soldier's wife, and go on the baggage-wagons.* 
Ral])}i shook his head. Ho had never been able 


by bringing this ancient scandal to light V asked I to manage on liis jiay when there was only himself, 
!Misa Hammond ^dth agitated voice, and there w'ere ever so many lieutenants on the 

‘End !' cried Boodles. ‘This is only the begin- list before him, so that lie could not hope to be 
ning cd it. I am going to ,a court of law to have a cajitain for many years. 
mys(;H ileclaied heir to the Westbury estates under There was no use in sitting brooding over 
Ric settlement.’ coming misfortunes ; and Ralph took the dogcart 

111 that casf*,’ said Miss Hammond, rising with imd drove over to Gi^lesham, to see about the 
dignity, ‘ yon < aiinot be received on friendly terms family vault at St Crispin’s. It was an occupation 

' that agreed well with his temper ; the weather too 

Un, very weU, very well,* cried Boodles, snatch- 1 seemed all in keeping — a duU drizzling day. 
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* Don’t forget the ring/ Maggie had said to him 
at parting ; ‘ that is ours, you know Balph, if we 
find it; and perhaps it may bo worth a lot of 
money.’ 

lialph shook his head incredulously. And yet 
it was possible. The ring might be there, and it 
might prove of great value. In misfortunes, the 
mind grasps at the smallest alleviations, and Ralph 
consoled himself in his depression by picturing the 
finding of a splendid ruby worth say ten thousand 
pounds. No more artillery-work then — no more 
India. 

Gigglesham boasts of several churches, and St 
Crisjnn’a lies in a hollow by the river, close to the 
bridge. A low squat tower and plain ugly nave. 
Jiut in its nook there — the dark river flowing by, 
the sail of a barge shewing now and then, the tall 
piles of deals in the timber-yard beyond, the cjistle- 
Keep frowning from the heights, and the big water- 
mill with its weirs and rapids, the noise of which 
and of the great churning wheel sounded slum- 
brously all clay long— al bed with those things, the 
old church Jiad soniothing homely and ]>leasant 
about it, hardly tu bo replacod by the finest modern 
Gothic. 

Workmen were swarming about it now. The 
roof was nearly off. 'J'herc wore groat piles of 
sand and mortar in the graveyarfl. ^Mr JMartiii, the 
plumber and glazier, who took the most lively 
interest in the underLToimd work, oven to the 
neglect of more profitable business, wu*^ on the look- 
out Jor Lieutenant Grant, and greeted him cheerily. 

‘ We’ve got ’em all laid out in tlio vestry, Cap’n 
Grant, all the whole family ; and now* the question 
is, wliat are you going to have done with them { 
Would you like ’em put in tin- vaults below, where 
they’ll all be done up in lime and pl}r>ter / or 
would you like ’em moved somewhere else — more 
in the o])en air, like 

• The least expensive w'ay, J shouM say,’ replied 
Ralph grimly. Somehow or other Jiis a])preciation 
of liis ancestors was deadened by this lust stroke 
of fate ill cutting him adrift from liis succession. 

* ]3ut look here, Martin,’ lie went on, taking the 
pliunbcr aside ; ‘tiiere is one of the coilins, Major 
Hummond’.s, I should like to liave opened. It can 
be done ? ’ 

‘ Easy enough, sir,’ cried Martin, who, to say the 
truth, was delighted at tlie ])ro^pect of a little 
charnel-house w'ork. ‘ He 's a lead ’uii, he is. J '11 
have the top oH‘ in no time.’ 

Ralph lookcvl gravely down at the last remains 
of the Htinimonds. The wife, if .she had been a ' 
wife, on whom their inheritance hung, was not 
here ; she had died in India. Rut there w\as the 
Major’s coffin, the wood-work decayed, but the 
leaden envelope jls sound as ever. 

Martin was quickly at work with his tools. The 
cover w’a.s etripiied olf, and for a moment the 
Major’s features were to be seen mue.h as they had 
been in life ; then all dissolved into dust. 

There was no ruby ring— that must have been a 
fable ; but there was something glittering ainon<y 
the remains, and ou taking it out, it proved to be 
a jjlalii gold hoop. 

‘ Well, that’s w’ortli a pound, that is,’ cried the 
practical Martin, carefully polishing up the trea- 
eure-trove. It had probably been hung round the 
neck of the departed — a tall bony man — for the 
ring was a small one, and there were traces of a 
black ribbon attached to it. 


It was a disappointment, no doubt; and vet 
somehow the sight of the ring had given Ralph a 
little hope. It was the wedding-ring, he said to 
him.self, his great-grandmother’s wedding-ring. 
The Major must have been fond of her to have 
had her ring always about him; and it had been 
buried with him. That had given rise to the story 
about the ruby. He drove home, after giving 
directions about the disposal of the coffins, feeling 
less sore at heart. He was now convinced that 
they had right on their side, and there was some 
comfort in that. 

When he reached home, he shewed the ring to 
Maggie, who agreed with his conclusions. 

‘ Ihit there is something inside — some letters, I 
tliink,’ .she cried. 

‘ It is only the Hall-mark,’ said Raljih, having 
look€*(l in his turn. ‘ But stoj). I’hat tells us 
something : it will give us a date.’ 

‘ How can that be?’ asked Maggie. 

‘ Because therii is a different mark every year. 
See 1 you can make it out with a magnify ing-glass. 
King George in a pigtail.’ 

^’he silversmith at Gigglesham turned up his 
tabulated list of Hall-marks, and told them at 
once the date of the ring — 1760. 

‘ But it might have been maile. a long time before 
it was first used,’ suggested Maggie. 

‘ Ttuq ; but it could not havti been used before it 
was made,’ rcjilied Ralph. ‘It gives us a date 
approximately, at all events.’ 

At ftr^t, the knowledge of this date did not seem 
likely to be of much use to tliem. But it gave 
them the heart to go on and make further in- 
(piirics. Ralph throw himself into the task with 
fervour. He obtained leave to scaridi the records 
ul the Horse Guards ; and ascertained at last where 
had been stationed the regiment that Richard 
Hammond then belonged to in that same year. 

It was at C’anterbury, as it happened ; and that 
seemed significant, for it was not so far from there 
to his sweetheart’s liome at Milton. Ralph went 
over to Canterbury, and with the help of a clerk 
of ^Ir Smilli’s, searched all the pari^ registers 
between the two places ; but found nothing. 

The trial was coming on in a few weeks, and 
not a scrap of evidence could they get of the 
marriage of Major Hammoud. The other side 
were full of coitfulonce, and well they might be. 
Ralph had made up his mind to return home, and 
was walking disconsolately down the High Street 
of Canterbury one day when he saw over a shop- 
window the sign, ‘Pilgrim, Goldsmith; established 
1715.’ 

‘I wonder,’ he said to himself, ‘if my great- 
grandfather bought his wedding-ring there 

A sudden iiupiilse sent him into the shop. A 
nice-looking old gentleman, with long white hair, 
was sitting behind the counter, peering into the 
works of a watch through an elongated eye-glass. 

Ralph brought out his ring. ‘Do you think 
this ring was bought at your shop ?’ he asked. 

‘ How long ago 1 ’ asked Mr Pilgrim, taking up 
the ring and looking at it all round. 

‘ About the year 1760.’ 

‘ Ali-h ! I can’t remember so long ago as that. It 
was ill my father’s time ; but for all that, perhaps 
I can tell you.’ 

He took up the niaguifying-glosa, and examined 
the ring careiully once mure. 

‘Yes,’ he said, looking up, a mysterious expres- 
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sion on his face, ‘ that ring was bought from my 
father, I have no doubt* | 

Ralph questioned him as to the sources of his 
knowledge ; and Mr Pilgrim told him at hist It 
was his fathers practice to put his private mark 
upon all the jewellery he sold. lie could do it in 
those days, wdien his stock was small and all his 
own. In these times of changing fashions, w’hen 
much of a jeweller’s stock is on approval, this 
would be impossible. 

Ralph listened to these explanations with breath- 
less impatience. Had Mr Pilgrim any books be- 
longing to his father which might possibly shew 
the sale ? The old gentleman admitted that he had 
a lot of his fat^lcr’s old account-books up in a 
garret j but it would be very troublesome to get at 
them ; and what would be the use ? 

‘Why,’ said Ralph, ‘you might possibly make 
the happiness of two young peoj)le, who otherwise 
may be sundered all their lives.’ He explained 
enough of the circumstances to shew' the ohl 
gentleman that it was not an affair of mere idle 
curiosity ; and after that he entered into the quest 
with ardour. Pilgrim his father had kept eadi 
year a sort of rough day-book, in which he entered 
transactions as they occurred, with occasional short 
annotations. And at last, after a long troublesome 
search, they found the book for the year 1760 and 
1761. Nothing was to be made of the* first ; but in 
[ the second they had the delight of iiiiding the 
j following entry : ‘ ?5 March, sold ring, young 
Master Hammond, two guineas saw* ye wed- 
ding afterwards at St Mary’s, Faversham.’ 

That night all the church bells of Gigglesham 
were set a-ringing, for the news oozed out that 
Ralph Grant had come home with full proofs of 
the marriage that w’ouhl make good hi.s title to 
Westhury. For the young people were liked by 
everybody, w’hilst Boodles w'iis generally execrated. 
Indeed the cose never came on tor trial, as 
Boodles withdrew the recor<l when he found that 
there was full evidence to refute his claim. Ralph 
and Maggie were married soon after w’ards ; and the ; 
bride wore as a keeper over the golden circle her j 
owm special dow’er, the loiig-biiricd but happily ; 
recovered treasure, Major Haiiiuiond’s ring. I 


LOST IN MAGELLAN’S STRAITS. 
One might look all the world over witliout finding 
a coast more bleak, desolate, and inhospitable than 
that of Tierra del Fuego and the southern part of 
Patagonia. Owing to certain meteorological cause.", 
the cold is comparatively greater in the southern 
than in the northern latitudes ; icebergs are found 
ten degrees nearer to the equator. In the Straits 
of Magellan, which are about the same distance 
from tno equator as Central England, the cohl in 
winter is so intense as to be almost unbearable, j 
Here icebergs are found floating, and glaciers 
larger in extent than any Switzerland can boast 
of ; the land is entirely covered with snow down 
to the very ivatePs edge, while bitter piercing 
winds rush down the clefts in the mountains, 
carrying everything before them, and even tearing 
iq) huge trees in their passage. Not a pleasant 
coast this on which to be cast away ; and yet such, 
iu lbC7, was the fate of two unfortunate men who 
formed part ot the crew of Her Majesty’s ship 
Chanticleery then, ou the Pacific station ; and an 


account of whose sufferings we propose to lay 
before our readers. 

One day early in September a sailing-party had 
been sent off with the hope of increasing the ship’s 
stock of provisions by tlie addition of fresh fish, 
which is lierc very abundant. The nets soon 
became so heavy that extra hands were required to 
haul them ; and as there appeared even then little 
cluuicc of the vrork being over before sunset, the 
fishing-party obtained permission to spend the 
night on shore. Tents were pitched, huge fires 
were lighted, with the <louble object of affording 
warmth and cooking some of the produce of their 
successful expedition ; blankets were distributed, 
grog was served out, and altogether the party 
seemed prepared to defy the cohl, shewing a dis- 
position to be ‘jolly’ in spite of it tluit would 
have glatldciied the soul of the immortal Mark 
Tapley. Ilovever, after all these preparations to 
keep off the effects of the biting frost, they were 
compelled about niiK'. o’clock in the evening to 
send otr to the ship for more blankets and pro- 
^ isions. 

Two sailor.", Ilcnty ami Riddles, volunteered to 
go ou this errand in the ‘ dingy ’ (a small two- 
oared boat), and having obtained the desired things, 
tlu-y started to return ; but wdien about midway 
between the ship and the shore, the wind began to 
rise, carrying the boat to .some extent out of her 
course ; .shortly after which .she struck ou a sand- 
bank, and in trying to get her off one of the oars 
was lost. Soon they were drifted out into the 
strong current. It was now dark as pitch ; the wind 
continued to rise ; and although all through the 
night they madtj every po.s.sil>le effort to reach the 
.shore, when morning dawned, to their alarm they 
found themselves miles away from the ship, and 
powerless to contend any longer with tlieir one 
oar against th«? force of both wind and tide. They 
were final ly driven ou to the beach in a bay oppo- 
site Port Famine, a spot not less dreary than its 
name. 

The sea was so rough, that here for a day and a 
night our two men were obliged to remain ; and 
wiicn 011 the second day they ventured to launch 
the boat, it was upset ; nearly all their things were 
lost, ami they were left to emlure the intense cold 
without the means of making a fire, with no 
clollie.s but they wore, and scarcely any 

lood. For a while they walked about, trying, 
not very successfully, to keej) up circulation ; 
and by-and-by the feet of both began to swell 
and grow so painful that it was no longer 
possible to keej) on their shoes. Still, although 
sulleriiig both from hunger and cold (Uenty’s 
toes being already frost-bitten), they kept up their 
spirits in true Briti.sh fashion, not for a miniito 
doubting that .sooner or later they would be picked 
up ; and true enough, on the fourth day the Chanti~ 
deer was seen in the distance under weigh, and 
.standing over toward.^ them. Taking the most 
prominent position that could be found, they 
made signs and tried in every possible way to 
attract attention, but in vain. If they had only 
posBes.sed some means of kindling a lire they might 
have succeeded ; but although those on board were 
at the moment on the look-out for their lost mess- 
mates, no one saw them ; and the hope with which 
Die two Xioor fellows had buoyed themselves up, 
faded away as the ship changed her course^ grew 
smaller and smaller, and by-and-by, late in the 
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afternoon, while they still watched, altogether 
disappeared. 

Although now their only chance of rescue was 
apparently gone, and the last scrap of food was 
Gon^med, yet the brave fellows did not despair. 
Their boat was very leaky ; but on the 5th of 
^ September, having repaired lier as far as possible, 
they took advantage of finer weather to endeavour 
to reach some spot where there would be more 
probability of getting rescued by a passing ship ; 
out they had scarcely got half-way ficross the 
Straits before there was a terrific snow-stonn ; it 
blew a gale ; the boat began to fill rapidly ; and 
iinally they were blown back again into the bay, 
upset in the surf and nearly drowned, being unable 
to swim through having lost the use of their legs 
I from sitting so long in water. However, they 
were thrown up by the waves high, though by 
no means dry, and in this miserable plight and 
under a pitiless snow-storm, they W’crc forced to 
remain all through the night. The next day they 
managed to erect smnethftig in the form of a hut, 
in which they might lie down and be to some 

I extent protected from the weather, which was so 

I I boisterous as to render it useless to attempt to 
1 luuncli the boat. For some days, owing to exjm- 
I sure and want of iood, they were both very ill ; 
I hut still hoping fur bettor Aveather, tlie^" ko])t tbem- 
' selves alive by eating sea-we(id and such shell- 

fisn as could be found, until the l2Lli of September, 
! when the weather suddenly clearing, they again 
launched their small boat ; and tliis time, after a 
, day’s hard toil, succeeded in reaching the opposite 
; .si(ie of the Straits, Avhere they had left the ship, 
1 which it is needless to say Avas by lliis time far 
i aAvay. 

I When first the men Avere missed, r«)ckcts had 
; been fired, and blue-liglits burned; and oii the 
, folloAving dav the cutter Avas sent to the we.stwaid, 

; I wdiile the (lhanfidur coasted along the oj>posite 
I side ; look-out men Avere constantly alott ; hut 
nothing Avas to be seen of the missing men. The 
! next day the ship had remained at Port Famine, 
j and exploring parties were sent in all directions, 
j On the third day they again A^eiglled anchor, and 
examined a fresh piece of coast, but all to no pur- 
pose; and filially it aa^us decided, Avitli much regret, 
to give up the search, for every one concluded that 
the poor men must by this lime hav’t* perished, 
even if they had survived the first night’s cohl, 
Avhich no one on board thought possible. IJoth 
men Avere generally jiopular, and great grief Avas 
felt for their loss. Immeil lately a subscription 
was started by the AA'hole ship’s company for the 
widow of the one man and the mother of the 
other. Strangely enough, Avheii the sad iicaa’s 
reached England, the former, in si>ite of Avhat 
seemed conclusiA'e evidence, firmly refused to 
believe the assurance of her husband’s death. 
Whether the wife’s intuition or the more logical 
inferences of every one else proved correct, events 
will shew. 

By the time Henty and Riddles readied, as avc 
have seen, the opposite side of the Straits it was 
quite dark ; but on the following day they found 
tnat the current had drifted them fourteen miles 
from Port Famine, towards which they had steered, 
and for which place they noAv started on foot 
Here they saw in the distance a ship under steam 
going towards the Pacific ; but again all efforts to 
attract attention failed. They knew of no settle- 


ment that they could hope to reach, and at this 
rough seasou there was not the slightest chan(^ of 
falling in. with any wandering tribes of natives. 
The only course left them was to endpre the cold, 
wait as patiently as might he, in the hope of some 
ship passing Avithin hail, and to keep up what 
little life remained in them by chewing sea-weed, 
and seeking and devouring tlie mussels, which 
fortunately were to be found in great abundance 
on the rocks. After a time, however, they grew so 
weak as to be only just able to craAvl out of the 

S dace they had made to lie down in, and every 
lay the effort to gather their scanty nourishment 
greAV harder. Once more, on the 4th of October, 
they saw a vessel pass through the Straits, but 
were unable to make any signals ; on the 7th, both 
men had grown too weak to stir, and nothing was 
left for them but to confront death. The 8th 
day iiasscd, the 0th, the 10th, and they were 
still sinking slowly from starvation. On the 
11th, when they could not possibly have lived 
n:oTe than a lew hours longer, and had become 
little short ol‘ living skeletons, they Avere jiicked 
up by the odicers of the Fiheai'imlfir, and 'at once 
taken on board, Avberc, after receiving the most 
careful attention, both, although still suffering 
greatly, began after a time to recover. Being con- 
voyed by the Shtarwnter to Rio, they remained 
I some time in the hospital there, and finally were 
sent home inA'alided ; and yet both men lived to 
regain their full strength, and to serve as striking 
examples of what tough human nature can endure 
in the shape of physical hardships and mental 
anxiety. They had "contrived, by a patience and 
energy almost unprecedented, to lengthen out 
existence for a si^ace considerably over a month, 
witli no other food tlian sea-Aveed and shell-fish; 
the last four days imleed eating absolutely nothing; 
while the Avholc time exposed to intense cold, the 
roughest Avciither, and more hardships than it is 
possible for those who have never seen that barren 
and desolate region even to imagine. 


T 11 E M 0 N T H ; • 

SCIENCE AND ARTS.' 

Mr T. M. Reade, in his presidential address to the 
Liverpool Geological Society, discussed the question 
of ‘geological time,’ and took as an approximate 
measure thereof the denuding effect of rain-water 
on the earth’s surface. The most rainy districts in 
England are those in which the oldest rocks pre- 
vail; but tlic average annual rainfall, including 
■\Vales, may be taken at 82 inches. Assuming the 
area of the two to represent one river basin, the 
quantity of water discharged in a year would con- 
tain more than eight million tons of solid matters; 
and at this rate, 1 2,078 years Avould be required to 
loAver the surface of the land one foot. Analyses 
of sea-water shcAV that there are in 100,000^ tons, . 
48 tons of carbonate of lime a'hd magnesia, and | 
1017 tons of sulphate of lime and magnesia ; and 
the ocean contains enough of the first to cover the 
whole of the laud with a layer fifteen feet thick ; 
and of the second to make a layer 267 feet thick. 
Twenty-five million years would be required to 
accumulate the one, and 480,000 years the other. 
Again, the total surface of the globe is 197 million 
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twenty or thirty millions of years ; that our solar 
system is more advanced in its history than the 
constellation of the Centaur, and that the com- 
panion of Sirius appears to have reached a stage 
of greater maturity than the sun, while the eon- 
tmry seems to be true in regard to the principal 
star. 

annual report on the great trigonometrical,^ 
survey of India contains particulars which shew 
that surveying in India is by no means holiday 
pastime. Colonel Montgomerie, who has just 
retired after twenty-live years’ service, w^as engaged 
during nine of those years in a survey of the 
dominions of the Maharaja of Kashmir, comprising 
about 77,000 square miles. Witliin this extensive 
area rise stupendous mountain ranges and peaks, 
the highest of which is more than 28,000 feet, and 
the Indus, Jhelum, Kishaiiganga, and other great 
rivers, flow' through the valleya To fix the position 
of heights and places in such a country requires a 
combination of courage, skill, and endurance rarely 
to be met with, but which happily for geogra- 
phical science has been forthcoming ever since 
the Indian survey was commenced. The annual 
rejtorts contain many accounts of adventurous 
joiinioys, and h.izanlous exploits wdiich lew readers 
would think o! looking for among the dry details 
of a sciontinc triaagulation. Sometimes on resum- 
ing work alter the rainy season, the * rays ’ or lanes 
which had been cut through the forest to clear a 
Avay for taking distant sights, would Ikj found so 
choked by llu* sho«)ts freiu tree-stumps and young 
bamboos which had grown to an ‘astonishing 
hoiglit,’ tiuit more than lliirly miles of such raya 
had to be cleared over again b»d‘ore the work couhl 
, - I pniceiMl. On extending the survey into Ihirmuh 
it w'as only l^y ciiiiiiig tracks through the. dense 
forest that coinmniiicaLions Cfjiild be cHected from 
,-tatioii to station, and whenever an existing road 
could bo made availalde it was regarded as a 
I luxury. At Kaiiiflkabo it l>ecame necessary to 
carry' the great iheudolite to Ujo top of a rocky 


square miles. A cubic mile of rock would weigh 
i 0,903, 552, (KK) tons ; so that, as Mr Reade states, 

‘ to cover the wdiole surface of the globe one mile 
deep with sediment from the land at the rate of 
800 tons per square mile of land-surface, w'oiild 
teke 52,047,052 years.’ 

Geologists have speculated over this question 
many years : it has now passed into the hands of 
Inathematicians, without whose aid it will never he 
settled. The Rev. Dr Haugbton, F.R.S., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society on the last evening of their session, ‘ On 
the probable age of the continent of Asia and 
Europe, and on the absolute measure of geological 
time,’ says that the elevation of Asia and Europe 
from beneath the deep waters, separated the earth’s 
axis of rotation from the axis of figure by 207 
miles, which would produce a large amount of 
wabbling. At present, ‘astronomers are agreed 
that the motion of the pole is secular and verj* 
slow, all traces of wabbling having diaaiq»carccl.’ 

Then after a series of mathematical demonstrations, 
the doctor continues : ‘ The geological age of the 
continent of Asia and Europe is well marked by 
the horizon of the Nummulitic Limestones,’ which 
extend from the Mediterranean to Japan. ‘These 
rocks make up the backbone of the great continent, 
and at its foi'ination were raised from deei) water 
to form the highest chains of mountains in the 
globe. Geologically speaking, they artj modern, 
belonging to the Low’er Tertiary Period. My cal- 
culations assign to the Nummulitic Epoch a date 
not less than 4157 millions of yeai’s ago. K 
practical geologist iviil feel any surprise at this 
result.’ 

In a paper read at the last meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society, Mr Ecdt discussed various geologi- 
cal question-, and shewed reasons for believing},.,,- , , . . , . , 

that in thft iarrmotc ages, the north of Euroi-e ! m 

, ill ran r ^ pI overv directiou.' and as tlicv could not l-)e rouioved, 

^vas coveret. l.y tt -reat kke. 1 he formation of ; to rock, luid thus 


this lake wa- due,’ he rmnuikud, ‘ to tlie ioe ol‘ the 
glacial period (lowing down the beds of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and darnining back tlic «lraiii- 
age of the continents as far as it extcTKleil, To (he 
rising of these waters must be ascribed the destruc- 
tion of jjaheolithic man, tlie maiumoth, and the 
W’oolly rhinoceros. This lake was once suddenly 
and tofireutially discharged through the breaking 
away of the Atlantic ice-dam, but was formed 
again and ultimately drained by the cutting tlir<nigli 
of the clianuel of the Bosphorus.’ It is perhaps 
well to remark that these views are not as yet 
inqdicitly accepted. 

In tlie Eocene deposits of New Mexico a fossil 
bone of a gigantic bird has been found, wdiich, accord- 
ing to the descrij^ion, had ‘ feet twice the bulk of 
lliose of the ostrich.’ TliLs discovery proves that 
huge birds formed part of the jninieval fauna of 
North America, and that they were not confined 
exclusively to tlie soullieni hemisphere. 

pToiessor Kirkwood states, in a paper on the 


relative iiges of the sun and certain fixed stars j f cpted, and marked on a diaphragm, it is evident 
raad to the American i'hilosophical Sficiety, that that the angular readings obtained to such points 
the history ot the solar system is comprised within would be identical in tbeir bearings with the 


a most perihms accent aiul descent was accoiu- 
jili.sbod. The labour and risk may be judged of 
from the fact that the Iheotlolite weighed more 
than six hundred pounds, and we can appreciate 
the satisfaction with wbicli the observer w'role in 
his jouniitl, ‘ it was a day of rejoicing when the 
iustriiinciit was brought ilown in safety.’ At limes 
a region of sand-hills was traversed where vision 
was not obstructeJ, but where not more than 
three w'cdls of drinkable watei' were found iu a 
distance of seventy miles. And oiioc the observer 
waded through a mile of nuid and water under a 
burning sun to an old liglitbou-e whence it avus 
essential to ttike angles to fix the position of the 
ncAv one five miles ilistant. A (xuisequence of this 
ex])Jojt wui an attack of malarious fever. 

It seems likely that trigonometrical surveying 
may he carried on with less didiculty in future ; 
for an Italian officer of engineers, laeuterinnt 
Manzi, lias jiroved that the triangulatious can be 
l>hotogra})hed. It is possible to construct a camera 
gcometri chilly arranged, and if the rays of light 
ctaiverging from distaiit points of view ore inter- 
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objects themselves. By such a camera, negative 
views of inaccessible ground can be faithfully 
taken, and the angles can be either plotted or 
calculated. Photography thus offers itself as a 
means whereby a difficult mountain country can 
be surveyed without risk, .vhile for purposes of 
military recognisance its aclvantages arc obvious. 

For some time past attention has been directed 
towards steel- wire cables ; and experiments recently 
made in Portsmouth Dockyard have clearly de- 
monstrated their superiority over hemp and iron. 
Steel, as is well known, is more and more used in 
the building of ship^ and, because of its tenacity 
and lightness, in their rigging ; and now it seems 
likely to supersede the unwieldy hawsers and chain 
cables everywhere in use. With a chain the safety 
of the shij) depends on the w’cakest welding ; and 
when a single link parts, either from inherent 
defect or from a sudden jerk, everything jjarts, 
and the vessel drifts, A wire cable, on the con- 
trary, gives notice, so to speak, of an approach to 
the breaking point. First dne strand, then another, 
gives way, and still the cable hold.>, and it may 
hap])eii that it will hold long enough to save the 
ship. Now that experiment lias proved that a 
steel-wire cable is asllexible as the best hemp, that 
it is ihrec times as strong, and does not cost more, 
the change from one to the other may be made 
with conlidcnco. Another advantage is the light- 
ness, for by making use of steel, about two-thirds 
of the usual 'vvciglit of the cable is got rid of. 
Evidence of the strimgth is seen in the fact that a 
thrce-iiich steel hawser did not break until tlic 
strain exceeded twciiiy-lwo tons:, and that a strain 
of more than a hundred tons wua re<piiivd to break 
the six- inch. 

Lieutenant 'Fotten of the United States Army, 
ill writing about t‘.\})lo.'ive.s and big griis, discusses 
carefully the question as to the be.^t kind of ex- 
])losive for actual .service; that wliich will cxjieiid 
its entire force in driving out the projectile. With 
the large- grained gunpowdi*r now in U'^e about 
Jiall oi the charge is waited, while gun-cutlon and 
dynamite exert an injuiioiis .strain upon the giiii. 
As a way out of the difficulty, la* recouimends a 
‘ compeiisitiiig jmwdciV each grain of wliich con- 
tains a core of gun-coltoii, and he points out that 
forty pounds of tliis powder would be sixty pounds 
fit l onger than aliumlrcd-pouud charge of guiqiowder. 
The explanation is that by the. lime forty pounds 
of tin; hundred are burned, the shot has left the 
gun ; consequently, sixty pounds are of no help 
to the shot. But if the forty pounds contain fifteen 
pounds of gun-cotton, then this cotton, when tired, 
acts on the already moving shot under the most, 
favourable circumstances as a pure accelerator, aijd 
does not injure the gun. In tliis way, writes 
Lieutenant Totten, ‘ we eliminate the great waste 
of the one, curb the straining action of both, and 
obtain a true artillery powder, lighter, ami Jour 
and a half limes more effective, charge for charge, 
than our best gunpowder.’ 

[ An address ‘ On Light in some of its Relations 

' to Disca.se/ delivered to the Albany lustilute 
(State of New York) by Dr Stevens, sets forth 
views and facts which are -worth consideration. 
Light, as we know', is on the whole beneJicial ; but 
may there not be cases in wdiich it is liarmful when 
passing tlirough the transparent media of the 
human eye ? Dr Stevens is clearly of opinion that 
many nervous diseases ai’e aggravated if not pro- 


duced by defective vision. The strain on the 
muscles of the eye, when long continued, sets up 
an irritability which tells injuriously on the ner- 
vous system, and neuralgic affections.. St Vitus’s 
dance and severe periodical headaches are the con- 
sequence. Rectify the imperfection of the sight, 
says Dr Stevens, by proper spectacles, and the ner- 
vous disease will be either mitigated or cured. It is 
of no use to buy glasses at hazard because they seem 
to suit the eye ; for none but a scicntitic oculist 
can really decide, after careful experiment, on what 
is proper. In many cases the focus of the two 
eyes is not the same, and each must have its 
l^roper glass. Professor Donders of Utrecht was 
the iirst to point out that the so-called * cylindrical 
glasses’ were generally the most efficient ; and 
since then ‘ the science of correcting anomalous 
refractions of the eye has been brought to a perfec- 
tion Avhich is truly wonderful.’ 

Dr Poutneau of Guadeloupe ha.s published a 
scjries of tables, based on the changes of the moon, 
by which, as he believes, it is possible to tell the 
sex of a child before birtlu He intends to draw 
up similar tables for the use of horse and cattle 
breeders ; and if any one should test his calcula- 
tions V)y observation, the doctor would like to be 
informed of the result. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society contains an 
account by Mr Might, of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment, of experiments made w ith a view to ascer- 
tain the practical nature of a proposed method oi* 
detenuining the miiieral strength of soils by means 
of winter -ciilt lire. It is explained that the usual 
object of w'ater-ciilture experiments is to find what 
particular salts are congenial or necessary to the 
growth of any particular }>lant. Mdien a plant is 
grown ill an arlificially prepared solution, so that 
it can obtain its nourisliment solely from the salts 
vontained in that solution, the exact effect of any 
>alt upon the growth of the plant can be easily 
obacrved by adding that .salt to, or abstracting it 
from the solutioji. lu carrying out this method, 
specimens of soil were taken from five different 
luvests in India ; solutions of these specmiens were 
made ; seedlings of Acacui arahica were, with 
proper precautions, placed in each, and the results 
of growlh,' siutli as increase in weiglit, number of 
leaves, and length of roots, w’ore carefully n<ffed. 
The.se results are published in a numerical table, 
and allowing for the difficulties ol‘ a preliminary 
experiment, may be regarded as salisfac.tory. 

The question is frequently asked — Why is there 
no School of Forestry in l^ngland, wdiile in almost 
all other countries of Luropc schools of •forest 
science are either established l»y the government, 
or arc associated with a university or a polytechnic 
institution ? Sir Joseph Hooker, President of the 
Iloyal Society, and Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, says in one of liis reports, that the subject is 
so neglected in this country, that wdien our govern- 
ment arc in want of a forest inspector for India, 
they have first to send him to France or Germany 
to ream the theory and practice (ft taking care of a 
forest.. On the continent, as Sir Joseph remarks, 
•forestry holds a distinguished place among the 
branches of a liberal education, lu the eatimatibn 
ol' an average Briton, forests are of infinitely less 
importance than the gome they shelter, and it is 
not long since the w'onton destruction of a fine 
young tree \^as considered a venitd offence com- 
pared with the tsnaring of a pheasant ox rabbit. 
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AVherever the English rule extends, with the 
exception of India, the same apathy, or at least 
inaction, prevails. In South Africa, according to 
the colonial botanist’s report, millions of acres 
have been made desert, and more arc being made 
desert annually, through the destruction of the 
indigenous forests ; in Demarara the useful timber 
trees have all been removed from accessible regions, 
and no care or thought is mven to planting others ; 
from Trinidad we have the same stoiy ; in New 
Zealand there is not now a good Kauri i^inc to be 
found near the coast, and I believe that the annals 
of almost every English colony would repeat the 
tale of W'ilful wanton waste and improvidence. On 
the other hand in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia, the forests and waste lands 
are the subjects of devoted attention on the part 
of the government, and colleges, provided with a 
complete staff of accomplished professors, train 
youths of good birth and education to the duties 
of state foresters. Nor, in the case of France, is 
this practice confined to the mother country: the j 
Algerian forests arc worked with scrupulous solici- i 
tude, and the collections of vegetable produce from 1 
the French colonies in the permanent museum at > 
Paris contain specimens which abundantly testify : 
that their forests are all diligently explored.’ 

This is a long quotation ; hut it is justified hy 
the importance of the subject, and it is quite 1 
clear that we cannot go on much longer without a | 
School of , Forestry. Diligent students can hardly 
fail to be forthcoming, and when once they shall 
have proved themselves eflicieiit inspectors, the 
question of * good’ birth may be left to take care 1 
of itself. * 


THE DESERTED GARDEN. 

Detox I) the woods, yet half by woods inclosed, i 
A t*n;:lc*d wilderness of fair growth la\ ; I 

A spot where dreaming poet might have dosed 
Into the dawning of a faity dav ; 

For in its desolation wild repowd 
Something that pointed to a jtast more gay. 

Since' here and there one found the linizoring trace 
Of carCBome hands in t.he neglected place. 

The once trim walks were coated thick witli moss ; 
Dflrarfcd were the garden roses, and their glow 
From vivid crimson paled to fainter glo'i.s 
Niirb broken sun-dial ; and the water’s tlow I 

Had cea.sed to murmur in the aneieni fo<.s, 

Whose slope.s were now' wdth purple tliyine a-hlow ; 
And on the fragments of the crumhled wall 
f he golden wall-flower stood like seneschal. 

The nut-trees made an archway overgrowm, 

And mid.st the boughs the timid squirrel leapt ; 

At eve the nightingale wdth mellow tone 
Sang with the mourning wind a dirge that crept 
Into all hearts — until one heart more lone 
Than others, gathered up the strain and wept ; 

Nor knew if ’twere half joy or wliolly grief 
That in the lynijiathetic chord had found relief. 

The clouds sent flickering shadows o’er the grass, 

As though some spectral life were there upstirred ; 
And as the fitful breezes onward jjass, 

A iniinrmr of strange voices might lai beard, 

As though M.ino unseen quire were chanting mass, 
Lf*h(if*d thronghoiit the grove by plaintive bird ; 

wanderer listening, astc-s for whom 
The wild Amen ! — For whom the flowers did bloom ? 


The ancient summer-house with broken vane. 

And rotting pillars where the woodbines twine ; 

And on a cobw'ebbed solitary pane 
In casement, that with colours once did shine. 

And showed the seasons through each differing stain, 
Was writ in jaggbd-wise a Latin line, 

* S/r transit gloria m undi ; * and below, 

‘ My Ursula ! the world is full of woe.' ' 

It read as epitaph above the grave 
Of human hopes, all blighted as the space 
Around, whose wreck no hand was stretched to save ; 
Yet that with tender melancholy grace, 

A sermon in that blooming desert gave 
To him w'hosc soul had power enough to tiace 
In the lone scene, so desolate, so lone. 

Though man upbuilds, God shapes the crowning stone. 

I spake the name a score of times aloud, 

‘Sweet Ursula,’ a source of joy and woe ! 

The glory of a life, the light allowed 
To make all nature flush willi deeper glow. 

Then light j)ut out — then darkness- then a doud 
And ag(>uy tliat nouglit but love can know — 

The bitU r memory of a sweetness past, 

A gleam of Buii&biiic all too bright to last. 

The buzy lilie.s gleamed with petals white 
Upon the pool o'orrim w'itli weeds and sedges 
That once shone clear and fair mirror bright, 

Willi blue forgct-nie-iiot'i on shelving ledges, 

Where water-flags iipreared their banners light, 

Ami the mai>h'mall(»w crept along its edges — 

Dut in tlhj water face to fai*e no more 
Smileil buck as in the haiqder days of yore. 

Ah ’ could the olden stones a storj' tell, 

How' swed a love- tale might they not reveal 

Of mystic Ursula, and what k'feJl 

In the fond Itopes and doubts that lovers feel, 

Till blighted by that sorrowful farewell 
That all the beaut} of the world did steal ; 

Shattered the raiuhuw in fiesli gathered cloud, 

And changed the biidal robe to funeral shroud. 

Per<'hance her monument this wdldored spot. 

Tended by Nature’s jiitying hand alone, 

For one by generatiens now forgot, 

To whom he reared no proud Kcpulchral stone ; 

But with If»ve\s jealous} lie willed that not 
Another o’er her grave should make his moan — 

Dut he alom* through hieroglypliic hlooni, 

Should haunt the jirecincts of the loved one’s tomb. 

Ay, w'ho can tell * For Time his seal hath set 
On life and all its seerots gone beiore ; 

The hearts are dead th;it never could forget; 

The hearts that live, but know' the tale no more. 
Each hath its bittcrne.ss o’er which to fret, 

Each hath its joys eclipsing those of >ore ; 

Tc» cjudi its »>wn small world the real seeing 
Outside of which is but a laud of dreams. 

Yet still one loves to linger here and mnsc, 

Au<l conjure up vague theories of the past; 

And licrc a hand to trace ; and there to lose 
The touch of human life upon it cast ; 

And still for idle loitering make excuse, 

And weave a tale of mystery to the last ; 

And in the old deserted garden bowers 

Find fairer blossoms than ’luongst tended flowers. 

JuLU Goddard. 
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A WORD ON ftiCII FOLKS. 

We have never quite understood why amou" 
preachers and nioralists there should he such a 
Hweepiu" denunciation of riches. The rich man 
is called all tliat is had. The poor man — no 
matter that he had been a spendthrift — is pre- 
scriptively an ill-used saint, for whom not 
enough can be done, Tlie older notions on the 
subject perhaps (originated in the fact that riches 
j wore too frequently accumulated by robbery and 
; oppression ; whicli is not unlikely, for until this 
■ day ill certain eastern countries, of which Turkey 
is a luminous example, riclies are usually a result 
of some sort of e.xtortion, if not actual violence. 
And if so, we need not wonder tliat the poor were 
reckoned among the ojJlJrcssed an<l specially wurtliy 
of compassion. 

However the ancient opinions regarding riches 
originated, it is surely full time that new and 
i more rational views were entertained, or at least 
j professed, on the subject. In Western Eurojie, 
j men do not now go about plundering and oppress- 
i ing by armed force, as in the days of old. The 
poorest are protected by the law. As a general 
rule, riches are accumulated by a course of patient 
industry, and the reputcdl/ wealthy are among 
the most careful in setting the example of doing 
good. Of course our mixed state of society is 
not without instances of wealth being realised by 
Jobbery, by fraudulent exploits among speculators. 
But these are exceptions which a wise man does 
not fasten upon, except to point the moral, that 
ill-gotten riches seldom last long, and that their 
possessors are anything but respected. Why then 
persist in holding up the w^eulthy to reprobation / 
The truth is, the cry is little better tlian a sham. 
The very preachers who talk reproachfully and 
warningly of riches, seldom fail to be as zealous 
in the pursuit of riches os their neighbours. And 
in this no one can rationally blame them. Every 
man within his proper calling is entitled as a 
matter of duty to himself and those dependent 
on him to use all legitimate means for bettering | 
his condition, and, if possible, increasing in wealtli. | 


It is indeed only by the prudential exercise of 
these privileges that society is held together and 
advanced in civilisation. It is very pleasant to 
see honest poverty decently struggling with cir- 
cumstances, and maintaining a good character 
amidst adversity ; but we deny altogether that 
poverty alone is synonymous with virtue, and to 
be held up as meritorious. Without riches even 
comparatively small, little good can be done. 
Wealth — meaning by that a surplus of gains 
bc 3 ’ond wliat arc required for daily subsistence — 
is obviousl}’’ the source of universal comfort. 
Money is above all things potential. It hires 
labour, gives the employment which so many 
stand in need of. It sets up manufactories, 
organises railways, puts ships on the ocean, pays 
for machinery, builds and hnproves towns, schools, 
and churches, encourages learning, enlarges pro- 
cesses of husbandry with a view to ever-increasing 
demands for food. The most skilful and willing 
workman, when placed in a country without money 
wherewith to emjjloy him, is as helpUss in the 
attempt to realise the wages of labour as the merest 
savage. In short, it is clear that before work can 
be given, there must in some measure be an accu- 
mulation of capital, or in plain language savings, 
in the hands of a part of the community. 

Such being the case, how absurd does it seem to 
disparage money, as if it were something sinful and 
dangerous. As well dispaiuge man-power,# horse^ 
power, steam-power, or any oilier power. As a 
force, money is neither hurtful nor beneficial, 
neither bad nor good in itself. All depends on the 
way in which it is used or directed. Gunpowder can 
blast a <iuarry and bring forth stones with whicli a 
hospital may bo built ; but the same gunpowder 
in the hands of the Russians or Turks can blow 
thousands of men into eternit 3 ^ia a single day. 
A rich man, if he be unselfish, has in his wealth 
the power of making his fellow-creatures less 
coarse, less depraved, ' and as a consequence, less 
miserable. From the vantage-ground of high 
position he can fight a chivalrous battle for the 
alliicted and him that hath no helper. His good 
example will have far more effect than that of a 
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poorer man. His influence, if directed to good do something for the miserable rich.’ * The miser- 
and merciful objects, is as powerful for good as able rich ! * Some would think the expression 
that of the selfish rich man is for the reverse, almost a contradiction in terms, but it is not ; for 
* Nobody should be rich,’ said Goethe, ‘‘but those the rich, while possessing the means, as wo have 
who understand it.’ But when a man owns grace- already said, of doing vast good, have nevertheless 
fully and usefully, what good may he not do in many things to render them unhappy, 
the way of opening a path for others, and giving Great wealth is a heavy burden ; the life of a 
them access to whatever civilising agencies ho may rich peer being described os ‘ made like the life of 
himself possess ! Therefore we can understand an attorney by the extent of his affairs.’ Even 
how both religion and philanthropy may treat their most cherished means of enjoyment may 
with respect and even with reverence the motto, become the possibilities of vexation to the rich. 
*Put money in thy purse.’ May we not even say Some may think it is a fine thing to be a landlord, 
that it is the desire to ‘get on’ and to become rich but there is hardly any position more irksome. 


that prevents our sinking into barbarism ? 


lucky or even by dishonest ‘ hits ; ’ nevertheless | is ready with the ansvyer : ‘ Oh, that is not in 
money is in the main representative. Shew me a j my department,* wlien asked to do anything, 
man who has made fifty thousand pounds, and I i The more valuable is your horse, the greater is 
will shew you in that man an equivalent of energy, ! your anxiety about his knees. It is proverbially 
attention to detail, trustworthiness, punctuality, | difficult for a lady to be ‘mistress of herself though 
professional knowledge, good a<ldress, common- 1 china fall ; ’ but if the sound of broken ddf rise 
sense, and other marketable qualities. The farmer from the kitchen, ‘ Another plate’ is her indifferent 
respects his yellow sovereign not unnaturally, for remark. The fact is, every new possession becomes 
it declares with all the solemnity of a sealed and i an additional something to be looked after, and 
stamped document that for a certain length of time • adds almost as much to our anxiety as it does to 
he rose at six o’clock each morning to ov'ersee his ■ our comfort. 'I'here is sound philosophy in the 
labourers, that he patiently waited upon seasonable i answer a king is related to have given to one of 
weather, that he understood buying and selling. I his stable-boys, wlieti meeting him one morning he 
To the medical man, his fee serv'es as a meilal ! asked him: ‘Well, boy, what do you do? What do 
to indicate that he was brave enough to face they ])ay you f ’ ‘I help in the stable,’ replied 
small-pox and other infectious diseases, and his 1 the lad; ‘but I have nothing except victuals and 
self-respect is fostered thereby. TJic barrister’s clothes.’ ‘ Be content,’ replied the king ; ‘ I have 
brief is marked with the price of his legal know- no more/ 

ledge, of his eloquence, or of his brave endurance ! Occasionally there cast up in our social circle 
during a period of hope-deferred hricflessness. | rich folks in an unhajjpy slate of cynicism. They 
But besides its usefulness and its being the re- ■ are at a loss what to do with th^ir money. In 

presentatiVe of sterling qualities, the golden smile , making their vill they demonstrate all sorts 

of Dame Fortune is to be sought for the invalu- : of whimsical it ii‘S, passing over any recognition 
able privilege of being independent, or at least being I of their oldest and most deserving friends, and 
out of the horrid incumbrance of indebtedness. 1 leaving their means in some odd fashion which 
A man in debt is so far a slave ; while it is com- 1 everybody laughs at. In such instances it is 
paratively easy for one possessed of ten thousand i curious to note the anguish they experience in 
per annum to be true to his word, to be a man of i being asked to assist in charitable contributions. 

I honour, to have the courage of his opinions. When • In Dr Guthrie's Autobiography there is a good 
a man or woman is driven to the wall, the chances i illustration of tliis unhappy state of cynicism 
of goodness surviving self-respect and the loss of j into which the rich imt prone to fall. There he 
public esteem are frightfully diminished. But | relates how, in a winter of extraordinary severity, 

while striving to escape from the pliysical suf- 1 he made an appeal to a lady wlio had succeeded 

fering and the mental and moral disadvantages \ to a prodigious fortune, on behalf of the starving 
that attend the lot of poverty, we should admit to , poor of his parish. In doing so he had no very 
ourselves the fact, that there are hardly less dis- ! .saiiguiue hoi)e of success. On being ushered into 
advantages and temptations ready to make us ■ her room, she turned round, and shewing her thin 
miserable, if we %vo not on crur guard after attain- spare figure, and a face that looked as if it had 
ing to a reasonable amount of wealth. been cut out of inahogfxny, grinned and said : ^ I 

In a meeting assembled to make arrangements for am .sorry to see yc. What do you wont? I 
Mr Moody’s last preaching campaign in London, suppose you are here seeking siller ? ’ ‘ The very 
^e of the speakers expros^d his hope that Mr thing I have come for,’ was the Doctor’s frank 
Moody would * do something for the miserable reply. Her next remark demonstrated how little 
^ London.’ ‘ 1 shall try and do so,’ was the power her riches had of conferring happiness ; 
preacners reply ; ‘ and I hope also to be able to and with all her wealth of flattererSi. what a poor, 


There is no end of trouble with tenants. The 


‘There is always a reason in tJie man* says same thing with servants. People who have many 
Emerson, ‘ for his good or bad fortune, and so in servants are sometimes worse served than those 
making money.’ This rule is not without excep- who liave only one ; for what is every one’s 
tions, for now and then people do become rich by business is nobody’s, and each individual servant 
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lonely, desolate, miserable creature this possessor 
of more than a million sterling was. ' Ah ! ' she 
said, ‘ there is nobody comes to see me or seek 
me ; but it *8 money, the money they are after.* 
We are glad to be able to relate that this miser- 
ably rich old lady gave to Dr Guthrie fifty pounds 
for the poor — ^an act which we hope shed a gleam 
of sunshine into her dark life. 

It comes pretty much to this, that with riches 
there are sundry drawbacks, and that rich people 
are sometimes as much to be pitied as envied. All 
know the sharp penalties exacted by nature from 
those whose only business in life is the pursuit 
of merely personal gratifications. Wealth gives 
importance and satisfaction only in proportion to 
its being administered to a useful purpose. Un- 
happily, as has been said, there are miserable 
rich ; but their misery is due to themselves. They 
have failed to see the vast capacities for doing good 
with which they have bfeen charged. A wealthy 
person who spends the bulk of his time in the 
cruelties of pigeon- shooting, or in some other 
‘sport* connected with the coarse, w'holesale 
destruction of innocent creatures, can be called 
neither a great nor a good man. At best, we can 
estimate him os an accomplished gamekeeper. 

Luckily, and influenced by the wide expansion 
of modem ideas, the rich, in the main, rise above 
paltry gratifications. There is obviously an 
immense outgrowth in the generous distribution 
of wealth. In innumerable cases, the rich have a 
difficulty in determining how to expend their 
money in a way that will prove beneficial. Tlie 
question, ‘ To whom or to what cause shall I 
contribute money V must be a very anxious one 
to conscientious men of wealth. ‘ llow are we to 
measure,* we may suppose rich men to ask, ‘the 
relative utility of charities? And then political 
economists are down upon us if by mistake wc 
help those who might have helped themselves. It 
is easy to talk against our extravagance ; tell us 
rather how to spend our money as becomes 
Christians ; * that is to say, for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. The fact is, riches must now 
be considered by all good men as a distinct pro- 
fession, with responsibilities no less onerous than 
those of other professions. And this very difficult 
business ought to be learned by studying social 
science, and otherwise with as much cai’e as the 
professions of divinity, law, and medicine arc 
learned. Were the rich in this way to accept and 
prepare themselves for the duties of their high 
calling, no one would grumble, because in the 
nature of things money tends continually to fall 
into the hands of a few large capitalists. 

The value of riches, then, depends on the use I 
that is made (d' them. No doubt, as hinted at, j 
they are often abused bv the thoughtless, the die- ; 
solute. But look at the many grand results of 
properly emplojfred wealth ! Consider what is doily 
Ming efiectM in our own country alone by the 
beneficence of wealthy individuals. What number 
of charities supported what churches built, what 
schools set on iMt, what vast enterprises of a use- 
ful kind entered into for the general benefit of 


society. On these considerations, what a farce is 
that silly declamation against the possession of 
nches, in which certain orders of persons are 
indiscreetly pleased to indulge ! 

FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

Bt ‘ Alasteb GRjBMZ.’ 

IN THREE PARTS, — PART U, 

CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

The morning after Kingston’s arrival and after 
their early breakfast, Deborah followed her father 
into his ‘ den ; ’ he was already equipped for riding, 
and was drawing on his gloves. 

‘Late hours suit thee not. Deb ; thou’rt looking 
pale, my Rose.* 

‘I am well enow. But father, I don’t want 
you to take yourself away to-oay ; it seems 
unmannerly to Kingston. He Avill not care for 
my dull company alone. Do stay, my father !’ 
She ]^ut her arms round his neck. 

‘ Why, this is a new request I Thou *rt safe tom 
all lovers wliile King is with thee. Pshaw ! little 
one, I must go ; I have pressing buamess. King 
will be proud to bear thee company. He raves 
about thee. Take him to the vicarage, or to ride.* 

‘ No. Stay, father.* 

‘ Sweet heart, 1 cannot. Ye look scared. I will 
send King away, and have Mistress Dinnage sent 
to ye. Ye’re not well.* 

‘ Indeed I am. Well, go, father ; I will ask 
ye no more. Nay ; I am all right ; but it grieved 
me for Kingston.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘ Grieve notior him.* 

And so Deborah and Kingston Fleming found 
tliemselves alone, for Mistress Dinnage, though 
uigently pressed by Deborah, was too proud to 
bear them company. 

Deborah put a brave careless face on the matter. 

‘ What will ye do, King ? ’ she asked. ‘ I am going 
out for flowers. It is too hot to ride till evening. 
Will ye go your ways till dinner, or will ye be a 
car|x;t-knight, or what 'I * Truly, there was as much 
repulsion as invitation in Deborah’s ifhestion, aa 
she stood looking up, with her hat tied down and 
her basket on her arm ; and though at tliat moment 
there was no vestige of coquetry in her manner, 
that upturned face could not look but lovely. 

Kingston, half smiling, half mortified, answered : 

‘ Well, I thought o* no other plan but to bide with 
you, i)eb ; but if ye are anxious to be rid o' me, I 
am ofL* 

‘ Nav ! ' Deborah laid her hand upon hi^ aim, 
all penitent. ‘ Come with me. I will not deign to 
answer your ihsinuatiou. I will shew ye all the 
old haunts ; the green paths where we played and 
rom])ed, King, in the good old days.’ 

‘ Ye speak like a grandmother,’ said Kingston, as 
they went down the long gallery together. ‘The 
good old days ! And what are these ? You are a 
child as yet. I truly have cares and troubles.* 

‘ You have not ! ” Deborah gazed up at him with 
her clear eyes, reproachful, yet laughmg. ‘ Every- 
thing comes to your hand,’ said she : ‘ work, travel, 
honours, a lady e-love. Ye have all that life can 
eder, and yet are not content.’ 

‘ Content ? No ; I am not.’ Eingafcon stopped, 
and gazed at the ‘ Mistress Mary Flemyng ' whose 
picture hung above tliexa ‘ Here is our ancestress, 
Deb, the “ beautiful Mary Flemyng.” She resembles 
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you. The same eyes, the same trick o’ the eyelids, 
the same mocking, witching smile. Here she is, 
but seventeen, unwed still, but her fate is hang- 
ing over hei^ At eighteen, she was married to an 
old rich rake. She went mad in time, and they 
tell US, ** died yoiuig the best thing she could do. 
Why, che had better have kept her name of 
rieming, for she had a sad life of it. But she had 
a soft, tame, yielding nature ; there was excuse for 
her. The Fleming fortunes too were at a perilous 
low ebb ; and it is needful ever and anon to sacrifice 
a bnd off the parent stem to mend the fortunes of | 
the house. That was arranged. What is the worth 
of beauty but to win gold ? Thy beauty, poor 
Mary Fleming, won a fortune ; tliy sweetness and 
worth were sold to the highest bidder ! It was for ' 
thy kindred’s sake. Truly, it was a noble act ! ’ 

‘Who told you this?’ asked Deborah, gazing 
gravely up at her beautiful ancestress with a 
heightened colour and intense interest. ‘ 1 never 
heard the talc. O yea ; surely 1 heard it long long 
ago, and thought it was a wicked act of hers. For 
had she not another lover — one that she really 
loved, young and noble ? ’ 

Kingston laughed cynically. ‘ 0 yes, but poor. 
What was that? A victim more or less never 
mattered. There were a dozen w-ent to the dogs for 
her. She looks like it-- doesn’t she ? That invin- 
cible spirit of cov^uetry could never have been 
quenched : it lurks in her eyes, on her lips. She 
deserved her fate.’ 

‘ Kingston, you are hard and cruel. Success has 
not sweetened you. I respect poor Marv Fleming !’ 

‘Because you would have done likewise?’ he 
asked, gazing dowm into her cye.s fiercely and sar- 
donically. 

Half angered, she turned away, yet with a smile 
that was full of tender trouble, tenderness sweet 
and strange, Kingston brooded over that smile, i 
and liked it not. That smile would seem to sliew j 
that Deborah had a lover. Who was Deborah’s | 
favoured lover ? Kingston even remembered the ; 
daisy long ago. They had not another word to ; 
say till they reached the garden. There lay the | 
quaint flbwer-borders, smcdling of a thousand | 
sweets, where bees and butterflies made up the j 
jewels, and many a darting dragon-fly. And away 
in the background stretched cool and deep green 
woods, and a green path of tender shade, where 
stood a rustic seat. Oh, such a seat for lovers ! 
And the tall bright foxglove reared its dappled 
bells about the gloom. Kingston’s dreaming eyes 
took all in unconsciously, while Deborah cut and 
piled up a blooming heap of flowers. 

‘Now we have done,’ she said. ‘ I must go and 
arrange them. Mistress Dinnagc ananges bcauti- 

fiOiy.’ 

‘ Don’t go in. Deb ; the sun thaws me. I am 
cold. Feel my hand. I thought 1 was to be 
shewn the “ old haunts ? ’’ ' 

Deborah blushed. ‘ 0 yes,’ she answered 
hurriedly, avoiding his eyes again. ‘ The flowers 
must die, then, King.’ 

‘ Let them ! A thousand flowers have had their 
reign at Enderby in these two years, and millions 
more will bloom and die before I see Enderby 
again ! ’ He spoke hurriedly, emphatically. 

Deborah gazing up at him, turned pale. ‘ What ! 
are you going to die, King ? ’ 

‘Nay, Deb, sweet heart ; I can come here no 
more.. Ask me not why. I can tell you— nothing.' 


‘ Oh, I like not to hear you talk like this, King. 
You had a bright gay spirit once. I live in an 
atmosphere where, it is true, all is bright and 
beautiful and home-like, and but too dear ! Yet 
I feci it is volcanic land ; and beneath our feet, 
King, I hear the thundcr-muttcrings ; and above 
our heads, King, it seems to mo there, often rise 
clouds black os night ; for ye know how it is with 
us. But to your coming I looked for comfort. 
In father’s and Charlie’s faces I often find paleness, 
apprehension, gloom, through all their looks of 
love for me ; and a foreboding chills my heart 
But you were never wont to be like this. Now it 
seems to me your looks portend just such gloom 
and myster}\ Ye are saa ; you are not yourself. 
What ails you? Is there no lasting sunshine in 
life?’ 

‘ Not in yours, Deb, unless matters take another 
turn with you. Things arc dark with your father, 
my little one. He lias told me much. For one 
thing, I thank God, Deborah, that you have 
refused the Lincoln bait they tempt you with. 
Listen to no one who may lure you to such utter 
ruin. I know that man now. You were better 
dead than Mistress Sinclair.’ 

‘ No fear of that.— But shall wc indeed be ruined, 
Kingston ? ’ 

‘ Things look dark. Could ye bear to lose 
Euderby, Deb ?’ 

‘Lose Enderby!* Her paling lips shewed that 
the girl had never contemplated tnat. ‘ Nay ; I 
know not how to bear it. Is it sure ?’ 

‘ No ; but I thought it be^t to prepare you for 
any emergency. Heaven grant you may have 
some one to take care of you in this uncertain 
future ! ’ 

‘ I have a father and brother,’ exclaimed 
Deborah proudly. 

! Kingston laughed with some bitterness. ‘Ay, 
j you have.’ 

I ‘ Have ye aught to say against them ? * 

I Kingston glanced with his old raillery at the 
; flushed cheeks and flashing eyes. ‘ I dare not say 
I it, if 1 had. Yet I wish 1 could get hobl of that 
j fellow Charlie ; I might bring him to reason, if I 
j could find him out,’ 

‘He will come when be knows that you are 
here.’ 

Kingston doubted this in his own mind. 

‘ Dear old Enderby !’ muttered Kingston, ns they 
strolled up the winding wootlland path. ‘ With no 
home of my own, here I have always found one. 
It is our home. Deb. Can we leave it ? Can we 1 
1 never thought it was so dear till now.’ 

Deborah did not answer. Her breast was 
heaving tumultuously. He saw that she was 
weeping silently and bitterly. She sat down on 
the shrubbery scat, and Kingston walked slowly 
on. lie soon returned, guessing rightly that 
Mistress Fleming would be proudly herself again. 

Deborah and Kingston saw not much more of 
each otlier that day till they rode together in the 
evening. It happened that Mistress Dinnage stood 
by her father’s side and watched them. 

‘They make a pretty couple,’ said old Jordan 
through his smoke. ‘ He ’s more her match than 
Master Sinclair. ’Twould be a sin and shame to 
give pretty Lady Deb to him. Why, Master 
Charlie would run him through first I ' 

‘That he would; and so would she, father, 
bless ye ! Yc don’t yet know our Lady Deb, if 
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you think Buch a thought. See him go out 
through this gate, father, times on time, the old 
sharp fox ! his eyes glowering, as he could murder 
me. He has caught it then ; and I have well-nigh 
laughed in his face. I hate the cunning bad old 
man, with his toll hectoring air. I wish Master 
Charlie would horsewhip him soundly.* 

Old Jordan chuckled over his pipe, glorying 
in the spirit of Mistress Dinnage. ‘ Ay, ay ; I 
wish he would, Meg. Young giant! Many’s the 
time I’ve hosswhipped he. He’d laugh in my 
face for my pains now.* 

That night the two girls were in their favourite 
uralk, while Sir Vincent and Kingston were indoors. 
* 1 shall owe you a grudge, Mistress Dinnage.* 
‘Why?* 

‘ For leaving me all day with my cousin 
Kingston.* 

‘ 1 would have ye be together ! * 

‘ This is not like yon. Can it end but in misery ? 
Oh, the Fates send him soon away from Knderby ! 
Meg, he likes me well -far better than he did 
formerly ; but oh, man-like, lie would lain get the 
better o’ my heart by fair fair words.’ 

‘ And why ? * cried Mistress Dinnage impetu- 
ously. ‘ To liold and cherish it ! What is this 
Mistress Blanclieilowcr ? Can she compare with 

thee ? Would he linger here’ 

‘ IIu.sh, hush ! Tie is betrothed. When he weds, 
thou and I will run away and hide till it is all 
gone by. My heart will not break, sweet ; do not 
think it, I am too proud.’ 

They wrung hand^ ; and ^listross Dinnage sped 
away like a deer, for Jsing Fleming’s tall figure 
emerged from the ganlon-door in the wall. 

‘ Plotting, plotting ! * he said. ‘ ^ly pretty^ con- 
spirators ! I wish 1 had caught you in it. That 
was Mistress Dinnage, I know her jaice. How 
is It that the jiretty lassie is not wedded out o* 
harm’s way ? * 

‘ Because Mistress Dinnage only w’eds for love.* 

‘ So she lives to do misdiiof. 0 Deb ! look, 
there was the daisy-scene ! There lay you, and 
there stood I. Dch, I would give up all the good 
o* my years of toil to be a boy again ! * 

The blush had not faded from Deborah’s face 
when he looked at her. ‘We all feel that,* she 
responded. ‘ How you did tease me. King ! * 

He smiled. ‘ I should love to tease tliee now, 
if 1 had ease of mind. Give me your hand, Deb. 
Now climb, and gather that rose, and give it me 
with a gracious grace, as I saw you give to another,^ 
‘ I never climbed, though. Will this not content 
you. Master Fleming ? * 

‘Nay, the highest, the highest! the “Ro.se of 
Enderby.** I was blind, I was stone-blind! I 
never cared for roses ; the taste comes too late. A 
student’s life kills joy, and men grow blind in 
burrowing in books.’ 

‘ WeU, there ! Can your old blind eyes sec that ? 
I win fasten it in your coat. — Nay, you shall not, 
Kingston Fleming ! * Deborah started back, with 
all her fiery soul blazing in her eyes, for Kingston 
would fain have drawn her to him and thanked 
her with a kiss. She plucked the rose to atoms and 
scattered it in the night air. ‘Some maidens 
might think this cousinly of you ; not I. 1 will 
not abide this familiarity.* 

His face looked pale and changed in the moon- 
light. ‘Have I offended you, Deborah? Can I 


not even be your brother — for love of the olden 
time ? Nay, see me ! Look on me, Deb ; I have 
need of pity. Do ye not see I am in trouble ? * 

All the girPs passion vanished ; she drew near 
and laid her hands in his ; she felt those strong 
hands trembling like leaves in the wind. 

‘In trouble, King?* she asked tenderly and 
piteously, with her sweet face upturned. ‘Ye are 
ever hinting this ; yet never win the courage to 
tell me where this trouble lies. Trust Deborah 
Fleming ! She is the receiver of troubles ; sho is 
used to them. Deborah Fleming can prove a truer 
sister to you, perchance, than by idle words and 
caresses.’ 

But the strangely sensitive and impassioned 
nature of Kingston Fleming was all stirred and 
tempest-tossed ; the gay calm summer sea was 
swept by a great storm- wind, which stirred the 
depths bcneatii. 

‘ Nay, child,’ he whispered, with hurried agitated 
breath ; ‘ I cannot tell. Thou ‘dst hate me, Deb — 
hate me. I cannot afford to lose thy friendship 
even. Deb, 1 have few true friends. But above 
all, T have been mine own worst enemy ! Ab 
Deborah, f arn most miserahlc.^ His head sank : 
lorn, dejected, despairing, he stood before her, the 
wild, high-spirited, light-hearted Kingston Fleming ! 

‘Thou shall not be miserable,* said Deborah, 
trembling herself, and her great lovely eyes brim- 
ming over with tears, while she pressed to his side, 
and twined her arms round one of his. ‘ All will 
be right, King. But for hating, ll cannot hate thee, 
dear, being constant to my kinsfolk and my friends. 
Yet I will not press thee to confide in me. Take 
comfort. These be dark days for us all, King; 
briglitcr will come yet.* 

‘Thou’rt an angel-comforter, Deb.* Kington, 
liad regained some calmness, and resumed his 
walk, holding Deb’s hand upon his arm. ‘But of 
all human infirmities, ye would hate weakness 
most. Isn’t it so ! * 

‘ Weakness ? Well, yes. I like not weak men. 
You are not weak, King ?* 

He laughed aloud and bitterly. ^Weak as 
water ! All, ye will know it some day, per- 
chance ! * 

‘ Mistress Blancheflower does not think ye weak, 
I *11 warrant.* 

He laughed again. ‘ Mistress Blancheflower 
thinks not much about it.* 

(‘ They have quarrelled,* thought Deborah, ‘ and 
this makes him so reckless and unhappy. Well-a- 
day! I cannot interfere.*) ‘So it seems to you/ 
she answered aloud; ‘but maids can b(? very 
roud, I tell ye ; but because she does not Bhew* 
er thoughts, you must not love her less.* ^ 

‘Ah, this is sound advice, and easy to be fol- 
lowed ! Some maids have no thoughts at all.* 

‘ You would never have loved such, dear King ! 
Nay, you are hard and bitter, and that makes you 
unjust.* 

‘ Have T been so? Not one word have I uttered 
against Mistress IRancheflower. Dam fond enough 
of Mistress Blancheflower, Deb.* 

So they said no mpre, and Kingston Fleming 
received neither rose nor kiss. He did not sleg) 
that night, he could not, for his ‘trouble.’ He 
stepped out on the leads to smoke, and saw all 
Enderby lying still and peaceful in the pale glory 
of the moon. * He stood thinking, thinking. There 
is her lighted window in the turret. His whole 
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soul ached and yearned. Why, 0 unhappy 
Kingston ? He said not to his soul then : * Deb, 
thou 'rt too mad for me ! ’ King Fleming, yon 
are betrothed ; you are about to wed a beautiful 
and * honourable' lady ; Ay from all thoughts that 
would wrong her and your own honour ; shut 
your eyes and steel your heart against the danger- 
ous charm of Deborah Fleming ; Ay from Enderby ! 
Deborah) are you witch or siren? With what 
subtle glamour are those eyes charged, that they 
haunt the captive soul, and will not let it be ? Is 
it coldness^ indifference, disdain, a sisterly tender- 
ness — she gives him each in turn— that is mad- 
ding him so? Why was she so beautiful? Why 
should the sun-tanned romp of two years ago 
turn to so perfect and delicate a beauty ? Deborah 
has bewitched her cousin Kingston, and for that 
he, knows not if he loves or hates her most, as he 
upbraids her bitterly. Yet, has she tried to lure 
him on ? Has she not rather rebuffed him ? No ; 
it is the very essence of coquetry to woo and fly. 
He will allow her no gTiace, but that she is a 
' graceless Fleming .flirt.' And then lie pictures 
her an angel in sdl but wings and crown. Anon 
the room is dark, the light is gone, the moon is 
clouded over, and Deborah Fleming lies sleeping — j 
the noble, the beautiful, the guardian of a vdld old 
father — the sweet advisee of a reckless brother — 
the angel and the Bose of Enderby — the lover of 
honour, purity, and good faith, ^oo late ! too 
late ! The bright and noble soul had been un- 
sought, uncared for in its immaturity, darkened as 
it was in early days, and obscured by childish 
shames and sudden passions ; but that fatal gift of 
beauty roused him now to a sense of all that he 
had lost Beauty had ever been Kingston Fleming's | 
lure. Then it was only her beauty that he loved ? 
Again he voted her fiercely a universal and wild 
coquette. Well, she was fair game then. Indiffer- 
ence, and then and again a swift glance or tender 
sigh, should win her yet No matter if the rose 
faded, if it could be no rose to him. Then, then 
he would wed the lovely and uncertain Beatrix 
Blancheflfwer. StiU he lingered. * Deborah I 
Deborah ! ' In all Enderby there is no light ; 
and no light in Kingston's soul. 

CHAPTEB THE TENTH. 

It was late in the morning before they met. 
Deborah was all sunshine and gaiety. Woman- 
like, she lived in the present, and realised no 
Enderby and no future without Kingston Fleming ; 
the interchange of words and looks was enough 
for her. He turned his face aside, that she might 
no|Bee how haggard it was, and was angiy with 
her for her happiness. 

Adam Sinclair came that day to Enderby, 
and Deborah played a dangerous part, but with 
infinite spirit, grace, and charm, so that it set the 
young man and the old man hating one another, as 
men can hate in jealousy. But Master Sinclair 
was the favouifed one, and saw it. What was 
Master Fleming but a kinsman and a brother ? So 
Master Sinclair rode off more madly possessed than 
ever, and darkly revolving plans ; for Mistress 
Fleming he would wed, by fair means or by fouL 

But the youthful beauty was not pleased. King- 
ton had seemed ’tenderer the day before ; his eyes 
had looked admiration of her beauty ; he had 
watched her, and given her his troubled confidence 


and affection. She loved him better then. Ah, he 
was content He had heard from Mistress Blan^e- 
fiower ! and he cared not if she, Deborah, encour- 
aged and even wedded old Adam Sinclair. So the 
rapid thoughts fled through Deborah's mind. No ; 
she would not be treacherous to Mistress Blanche- 
fiower, she would not; but she could not bear 
this coldness ! He was leaning from the window, 
and watching Mrs Dinnage, who sat below at her 
work in the sunny courtyard, 'while her sworn 
friend and foe, Dame Marjory, fed the pigeons. 
Deborah went and leaned beside the window. 

‘ Wilt ride, King ? We may not have steeds to 
offer long.’ 

^ Nay ; I will have none of your rides. I prefer 
watching Mistress Dinnage. She is pretty. All 
girls are pretty.' 

‘Ye are not gracious, Master Fleming. See if 
T ask yo again !* Now there is one, Master Adam 
Sinclair, Lord of Lincoln, would ride to the world’s 
end for me.* 

‘ He can ask for favoiirs in return ; one day ye 
will pay him dearly.' 

‘ How so, bird of ill omen ? ' 

‘With yourself.’ 

‘ Master Kingston Fleming, I do not need your 
auguries ; once before 1 told you so.’ 

He looked up and flashed a smile — ^most mock- 
ing, or moat tender ? 

She leaned from the window at his side. ‘ You 
are happier lo-day, King : you can taunt.’ 

‘0 ay, I can always do that. — How pretty is 
Mistress Dinnage ! ' 

‘ I am glad slie pleases you.' 

‘ Give ine a rose, Deb, i'or peace.' 

She gave him one, ‘ Tlirow it not to Mistress 
Dinnage now ; she would only scorn your offering.' 

Kingston touched the flower with hia lips. 
Deborah blushed. 

‘ If 1 may not kiss the Rose par excellence,' said 
he, ‘I will kiss “the Rose’s" rose.' 

‘ Ye talk nonsense. Poetiy does not suit you, 
King.’ 

‘ Ah, I have never written you verses.' 

‘ I have not inspired you, mayhap.' 

‘Ye are too cold, Deb, save when Adam Sinclair 
is by. Once ye were all fire and fret ; now ye are 
all snow and sorcery,' 

‘ Strange blending ! Have I witched you then ? ' 

‘ Ay, the first day I came.* 

* What worth is witchery ? ' 

‘ To wear the heart away.’ 

‘ A pleasant vocation, truly, if I am working the 
like on you 1 But I thought not I was of so much 
dignity! in your eyes as either to wear your heart 
or pleasure it.' 

He looked in her eyes then as if his whole soul 
were in his own. ‘ Deb, art speaking truth ?* 

‘Ay,’ she answered with earnestness ; ‘ as surely 
as that my name is Deborah.’ < 

‘“None so blind as those who will not see." 
Well, well, Lady Deb, think as ye will. Are you 
a coquette, Deb ? 1 was wondering last night' 

‘ Oh, you do think o' me then ? Well,! know 
not. If I lived in the great world, I be ; 
here, what can I do ? ' 

‘ Enow ; it seemeth me. It is well for ye, Deb, 
ye 're not in the world ; ye 'd be a 'wild one ! 
You're too beautiful by half.' 

Deborah blushed, and with what covert joy 
Master King Fleming noted it i i 
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* After that fine compliment/ said she, ‘ I will 
leave you to the contemplation of Mistress Dinnage. 
All girls are fair to you. 1 am going to ride. I 
may meet my wandering Charlie.* 

‘ You will not ride alone 

^ Ay ; not even Jordan with me. I may ride to 
Lincoln Castle.’ 

Kingston rose. *Ye shall not have the chance. 

I am your cavalier, Deb.’ 

* As it please ye ! * And away went Deborah, 
singing. 

A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN NORWAY. 

A SUMMER holiday in Norway can scarcely be other- 
wise than delightful. This beautiful northern land 
has attractions for all classes of tourists. In few 
other regions in Europe can there be found com- 
mingled such picturesque firths, such clusters of 
rocky islets, such lofty mountains, such exuberant 
sunshine, and such a bright ever- changeful sea. 
Interestiug to all, it is peculiarly attractive to i 
the lovers of Izaak AValton’s gentle art. To the | 
angler, a Norwegian lake or river has long been an 
aquatic Paradise. What a blissful experience it 
must be to hook a twenty-pound salmon, or even 
a five-pound grilse ; to feel it rush like an arrow” 
through the pellucid Hood, and to dash aw’ay 
after it through a cool forest of sedges, or over 
a subaqueous Stonelicuge, with the pleasant hum 
of the line as it spins out into the river, resound- 
ing in your ears. While higli overhead the lark 
sings in the clear air, and the silvery mists creep up 
the steep hill-sides, and tlio golden sunlight streams 
down through the thickets of birch and alder, 
dancing on the ripples of the gladsome river, and 
shining right clow’ii into the angler’s gladsome heart. 
This is an experience worth all the elixirs that 
were ever invented. It l)races the nerv^es, it ex- 
pands the lungs with full draughts of the healthful 
mountain breeze, and makes the sinking heart 
bound once more elastic with the buoyant unfur- 
gotten lightness of boyhood. 

Mr Arnold, in his Summer Holiday in Scandi- 
navia, has done ample justice to the great and 
varied natnial charms of Norway. I'nlnqipily for 
some travellers at least, it cannot be approached 
witliuut a longer or .shculer sea-voyage, the plea- 
sure or discoinfort of which depends very much 
upon the weather. Our author in this respect 
was not very fortunate, for the sun kept resolutely 
out of sight. The sky, tJie dim haze-covered land, 
and the surrounding Avaves, Averc all one dull uni- 
form gray ; but even with this draAvback, he W'as 
struck by the rugged gi’andeiir and beauty of the 
sea-wall of Norway, one of the noblest in the 
world. Frowning, it rises a rocky rampart of gray 
beetling crags, fantastic buttresses, and dill's of 
limestone, embosomed in masses of delicate many- 
toned hues of verdure, as the silvery gray green of 
the birch, the brighter shade of the hazel, cr the 
more sombre colouring of the pine, predominates 
in the foliage of the copse-wood, with which every 
available nook and cranny is crowned. Jagged 
peaks and serried promontories fashion themselves 
in the most picturesque fashion out of the gray 
limestone crags, sheltering lonely sequestered bays 
of wondrous beauty; while beyond nse long ridges 


of lofty hills, their brown sides covered in gi^ 
part with odoriferous pine-forests, checkered with 
vivid green patches of corn-land and pastas; 
with here and there a duster of little quaint 
wooden red-tiled houses, lending to the beautiful 
wild scenery the interest of human life and in- 
dustry. 

At Christiania Mr Arnold and his party landed 
amid a group of placid onlookers ; and having, 
chiefly by their own eftbrts conveyed their luggage 
to the custom-house, found that dreaded orded to 
be in Norw^ay mere child’s play. ‘ An old oflicial,’ 
says our author, Svith a flat cap, looking remark- 
ably like a Greenwich pensioner, patted some of 
the luggage, and said in good but brief English : 

Tourists ?” “Yes,” replied our spokesman. The 
old official then bowed, intimating obligingly that 
Norway w'as glad to see us, and waved his hand 
for the next lot.’ A month Avas the time that the 
party had to spend in Norw^ay ; and after mature 
consideration, they decided that the best route for 
them would be from ‘ Christiania by Lake Miosen 
to Giovik and the Fille Fjeld vid Fagernaes, and 
sp to Bergen by Lccrdalsorcn, returning by the 
southern road and Lake Kroderen.’ What they 
could not determine AA'as, whether to w'alk or ride 
I or drive ; hut at last they decided that it was best 
I lo do at Rome as the Romans do, and wisely feU 
; back upon the natiA'e carrioles. 

As these are quite an institution in Norway, 
they merit a few Avoids of description. Imagine 
a low light woodeii conveyance, somewhat spoon- 
shaped, with an upright splash-board in front, two 
I very large Avheels, and a big apron buttoned down 
' on both sides around the traveller. A sensible 
I conscientious cream-coloured pony is attached to 
I it ill front ; and behind, percheil on a shaky pro- 
jecting boaKl, is a fair-liaircd, salloAv, idilegmatic- 
looking peasant, boy or nuui as may be, who w 
called a shjds-carL You may drive yourself, if 
yuii choose ; and if you do, you may possibly flatter 
yourself that you are lord, if not of all you survey, 
yet still of the cream-coloured pony in front of 
you, and may make the pace accord^ to your 
liking. Never Avas a greater mistake *he skyda- 
carl perched behind is that pony’s master, not you ; 
and if he chooses to utter in a low tone bur-r-r-r- 
dar-r, you may flog until you are Aveary ; neither 
whipping nor coaxing Avill make the sagacious 
creature quicken its xiace an iota. The stoUkiomre 
or country cart is a square Avooden tray with large 
wheels, and a low-backed seat across the centre, 
Bometimes witli and sometimes without springs. 
The posting stations are more or less picturesque 
as reganls scenery, but arc all built upon one plan, 
of red pine logs, around a spacious yard, Avhich 
may be tidy or untidy according to the taste of the 
inmates. Barns or otlier outhouses form two sides 
of the s(iuarc, the house makes the third, and the 
fourth is supplied by the road. The buildings are 
roofed very generally with sods of turf, forming a 
plateau on which long grass and wild-flowers wave 
luxuriantly. The food to be procured at these 
stations is good of its kind : salmon, trout, reindeer 
venison, mutton ; and wild-ducks in abundance if 
the tourist can shoot them — all very tolerably 
cooked. By way of dessert, there are Avild rasp- 
berries, strawberries, and molteberries, a yellow 
insipid fruit of a pale amber colour, which tastes 
j like a rain-soaked raspberry. The only bread to 
I be procured at the up-country stations ia flad- 
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hrodj to whose qualities Mr Arnold bears the him. Instinctively he raised his rifle and drew 
following affecting testimony : * It is thin, dry, the trigger just in time, for almost at the same 
dusty, fidl of little bits of straw, and quite taste- moment the infuriated brute seized the muzzle 
less, like th9 bottom of a hat-box with the paper of the piece, which exploding, blew its head to 
torn ofl? atoms. 

The household an'angcments of these posting A Norse wedding is always preceded by a series 
establishineiits are often very primitive. The of presents from the bridegroom to* the bride, 
front door sometimes opens into the sleeping-room First, there are about two dozen meal-tubs of 
of the entire family ; and if you arrive any time various sizes, elaborately painted ; and last and 
after nine p.m. you may sec on entering the master <irowning glory of the troimaau, there is a w^on- 
and mistress of the mansion reposing on a broad derful clotlies-press. Inside, as far as regards 
high shelf at one end of the room near the stove, drawers large and small, and brass pegs and racks for 
j while the rest of the family and guests of lowly crockery, it is a marvel of ingenuity ; while outside 
degree recline around on benches, or on the floor, it is a perfect triumph of art. The ground tint is 
where they can at least have what room they a warm bright vermilion, painted all over with 
require. TIiis» is a luxury which no tall tourist green and yellow scrolls, enlivened with wreaths 
need expect in a Norwegdaii guest-chamber ; there of gorgeous flowers, and piles of brilliantly lined 
the beds, although furnished with appliances for fruit, pleas-.ingly interspersed with quaint lovers’ 
making them as wide, if need be, as the famous knots and bleeding hearts transfixed upon Cupid’s 
bed of Ware, are seldom longer than live feet darts, in the midst of whicli are the names and 
eleven. birth-dates of the liberal donor and blissful 'reci- 

The roads, although necessarily steep at jdaces, pient of this magnificent" wedding-gift. A Norwe- 
are fairly good ; but most of the bridges are con- gian maiden, who is generally as sober as a linnet 
btructed in a very primitive st5dc. The natives I in her ordinary attire, appears on her bridal day 
are a kind, hospitable, honest, but somewhat ; glittering in all the colours of the rainbow. Ou 
apathetic race. AVatcliing their stolid expresf'itui- her lung fair hair is set an aiiticiue crown of silver 
less faces, one cannot help wondering where the gilt ; and her bodice, btilf as a cuirass, is thickly 
superabundant energy of the old vikings has j studded with beads, silvia-gilt brooches, and small 
betaken itself to. During the long winter even- mirrors. This bridal adornment is too valuable to 
ings, the women knit and spin a great deal. They • be the individual property ol any Norse belle, but 
provide themselves jilentifully with household . belongs to the district, and is hired out for the 
linen and homespun clotlies, which are often of a j day. 

dark-brown colour, enlivened in the case of the j The scenery in Norway is remarkably beautiful ; 
men by a bright scarlet caj), and in that of the i the mountain roads often wind along the base of 
women by a wliite kerchief tied under tlie chin. ; liuge gray dill’s with steep dells beneath, where 
In ajipearance, a small Norwegian farmer is very | some bright salmon river may bo seen sparkling 
like ail English labourer. His hoiLse, built of w’ood J along beneath the gloom of tJie overhanging pine- 
fuid thatched with sods, is devoid of ornament, but : ti-ecs, or some bolt Iduo lake may be disceined 
has no lack of solid comfort, and is sufficiently , glimmering like a sheet of silver in the sunshine, 
wanned by a huge qnaint-looking iron stove. or pillowing on the stillness of its w’aveless breast 

The women on holiday occasions turn out in the the mighty shadows of the everlasting liills. 
old Norse costume, the chief feature of which is At Stiande Fjord, one of these lovely lakes, 
the bodice, which is often made of some bright- : wliich was shut in by a dark background of pine- 
coloured velvet, turned down in front with white j clad ujountains, wdiose rugged sides were furroweil 
silk, and Reed before and behind, according to our j with deep torrents and while lines of waterfalls, our 
author, ‘with several yards of fine silver chain, * travellers found in the pleasant station-house a party 
each chain ending in a silver bodkin, in order that ! of seven English ladies and gentlemen, tempted, 
they may be the belter threaded through double I like themselves, to make a halt of a few days at tliis 
rows of eyes (in themselves strikingly pietty : charming sjjot. Here there was every variety of 
articles of silver), that run in foui* lines up the j .scenery — lofty mountains, precipitous waterfalls, 
back and front of this showy piece of Scaiidina- , dense pine fore.sts, and wide umlulating stretches 
vian haberdashery.’ Both men and women are of fresh green meadowy-land ; wdiile in the midst 
very fond of large bright buttons and of silver slept the tranquil lake ; now' kissing with tiny 
or plaited ornaments. w'uvelets the pebbles on its silvery shore, now 

Bears abound in the dense forests of Norway bending away round the bold red cliffs, that 
and on the high barren uplands ; and thrilling guard like weird sentinels this lake Paradise of 
stories are told of hair-breadth escapes from these the North. The face of the huge crags ia 
fierce but sagacious animals. A sportsman near frayed and worn into deeji sliadowy caves^ 
Maristuen w'as one day wandering in a birch whose roofs are tapestried w'lth a profusion of j 
thicket, when he suddenly c:amc upon a liuge bear ferns ; while by the precipitous margiii of the 
regaling itself with raspberries. Bruin w'as peace- lake, long verdant palm-like fronds wave in the 
ably inclined, and fled ; but he instantly gave bree/e, or sloop to meet sub-aquatic forests of 
cha.se. With a ^peed perfectly surprising in such w'ceds and wyaler-JIags. 

a lumbering unwieldy animal, it ran down the Lerdalsoren, the Jiighest point which they I 
hill side, while he rushed after it in hot j)ur- readied, was a c^uaint overgi’owyii village, nestling i 
suit, till on a steep slope' of the mountain it lietween high green and purple hills. Insignificant j 
suddenly disappeared. There was a little j»atch as tlicy accounted it, it was a town of no siimll 
of brus-luyood bet'oie liitn, over which he leaped, repute in the surroundinc wilderness, for it 
and bearing an ominous crashing of branches in jjossessed a doctor, a church, tw’o hotels, and a 
tail’ll tid round, when there was the bear, telegraphic office. Still, in spite of all theso 
whidi with a muiderous growl rushed right upon advantages, it w’as an undeniably dismal little 
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place, intensely cold, and with nothing to offer by 
way of comfort for the inner man, except salmon, 
a viand of which, when confined to it exclusively, 
le tire sooner than of any other, 
ide ranges of mountains extend all around 
Lcerdalsoren, towering up one above the other 
in savage grandeur till their jagged snow-clad 
peaks seem to pierce the sky. Oray and yellow 
patches of reindeer’s moss carpet the sheltered 
nooks and hollows among tlie hills, and the deer 
themselves are abundant: the skyds-carl pointed 
out a hill where a native sportsman had recently 
shot nine in one day. 

So bitter was the cold, that before they reached 
Bjoberg, on the downward road, tlnsy were hall* 
frozen, and could scarcely hold the reins. 

From Bjoberg the descent was rapid, and w^as 
like the change from Christmas to midsummer ; the 
sun’s rays became warmer and warmer, and tlic 
breeze more mild, until they exchanged the snow- 
clad hills, the bleak uplands, and the barren 
patches* of reindeer’s inoSs, for the wild-flowers, 
the sparkling rivers, and the luxuriant greenness 
of the northern summer. 

At Huftun they found excellent entertainment 
at the house of iSIadamo Brim, a Frenchwoman, 
whose Bup(*rior cookery worthily sustained the 
high gastroiiomical pretensions of her nation. 
Near her pretty house they shot two varieties of 
the woodpecker, and saw tranquilly sailing in mid- 
air, a few hundred yards from them, a splendid 
specimen of the Norwegian eagle. | 

The most abundant bird in Norway is thematic, 
which tlio peasantry, from superstitious motives, 
seldom or never kill. There are also great quanti- 
ties of the hooded or gray crow, abundance (>f 
swallows and snipes, and great flocks of wild-ducks 
of five difl’erent kinds. ( Jenerally, they arc excel- 
lent eating ; but at the Lillie Strand a black duck 
w'as shot, a bird of such a singularly unpalatable 
and fishy rjoCit, that our author jestingly supposed 
it must be a stray member of the species which the 
Pope benevolently allows good Catholics to partake 
of on Fridays. 

Crouse, ryper, and woodcock arc also found. 
Crouse one would fancy must be abundant, judg- 
ing from the experience of an Englishman 'who is 
reported to have killed twenty- two brace in one 
dav. 

Lake Kriideren they found a pretty placid sheet 
of water ; but after the surpassingly grand and 
beautiful scenery through which they had passed, 
it seemed to them tame ; and us it was impossible 
to obtain any refreshment on board the steam- 
boat which plied on its waters, they nuwle no 
unnecessary delay, but pressed on as quickly as 
they could to Christiania, whence they repaired, 
vid Jonkbping and Ilelsingborg, to Copenhagen. 

The Swedish railways they found very slow', and 
the country flat and uninteresting, except around 
Lake Wenem, which was beautiful, and had be- 
sides all the interest associated with the birth- 
place of Linnoous. They passed the little village 
in which the boyhood of the great botanist was 
spent, and called to mind that as a child he could 
not recollect names ; and was voted, even at the 
university of Lund, a most superlative dunce, who 
could not be made to dis))lay much interest in 
anything except the pursuits of his father and 
uncle, who vrere ardent botanists. So poor w’as 
the household of this illustrious Sw’eclc, that liis 


father could only allow him eight pounds a year 
for his whole collegiate course ; and the poor 
student while at Upsal had often to mend his 
shoes with gray paper, and sally forth rod in hand 
to eke out his slender meals with a few fish from 
the lake. The country between Elsinore and 
Copenhagen impressed them favourably ; it is, our 
author says, ‘ dense with beech and fir woods, and 
full of glades, lakes, and park-like lawns.’ 

Copenhagen is a handsome town, with a popula- 
tion singularly English-looking in manners and 
appearance. Its great point of attraction for our 
tourists was the Museum, filled with the works of 
Thorwaldsen, the Phidias of the North. Here, in 
tlie middle of a large hall, a cenotaph is erected to 
the memory of the great sculptor; and around 
stand the imperishable monuments of his genius, 
instinct with the classic grace, with the refined 
delicacy, with the glorious beauty of old Greek 
1 art, carried to as great iierfcction beneath these 
cold skies of the gray North as ever it was in sunny 
Athens. 

From C()penhagen our tourists returned by 
Jutland and the Hamburg railway to Calais ; liaving 
enjoyed their holiday so much, that Mr Arnold 
recommends ‘ all the lovers of nature to sec Norway 
as well as Seville before they die.’ 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPTER I. — SURMISES. 

A DREARY evening, rain and sleet chasing each 
other alternately, and making the streets of the 
busy town of Scabright dismal as streets can well 
be. Yet there must be some fascination in the 
outdoor scene, or Katie (jrrey would not stand so 
long peering out of tlie window into the dim 
dark night. Presently a carriage comes in sight ; 
splash go the horses’ feet into the deep mud ; 
there is a quick rattle of wheels, a sudden glitter 
of w’hitc dresses, scarlet cloaks, and brilliant uni- 
forms through tlie misty windows, and vehicle 
passes rapidly out of sight. 

Katie adds up on her fingers : ‘ That makes the 
tenth carriage. Everybody is invited except us. 
Why — why have we been left out I ’ 

Miss Grey is staiidiug alone in a darkened 
room. She has turned down the gas, that she 
may see without being seen, and she remains 
hidden in the shade of the deep crimson curtains. 
There is a party at Government Housif this 
evening. News has reached her of numerous 
invitations that have been issued, and she is 
mystified and perplexed that neither note nor 
card nor message has found its w'ay to her house. 
Hitherto Katie has been a favoured guest at the 
Admiral’s. No festive occasion has seemed com- 
plete without her presence. She has sung to Sip 
Htu’bert Dillworth, played for him^ talked to him ; 
and he has stood entranced beside the piano, 
whispering thanks, that she has interpreted at 
their full value. ‘What can have changed him 
nowT She has asked herself that question over 
and over again ; but so far no answer has come to 
her restless surmises. Presently a hack cab cornea 
in sight ; and instead of driving past the window, 
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it stops suddenly at her door, deposits its burden, 
and goes on its way. Katie distinguishes a dash 
of gold-lace and hoars the rattle of a sword on 
the door-steps. Wondering much who can have 
come to the wrong house,, she starts when a 
servant throws open the door and announces 
* Captain Reeves.’ 

Katie comes out from the crimson curtains in 
much confusion, vexed at the bare possibility of 
being suspected of spying at guests more favoured 
than herself. With a flushed cheek she turns on 
the gas and quickly goes forward to greet her 
visitor. Captain Reeves is a tall man, with dark 
hair, keen ^rk eyes, and with an unmistakable 
air of being on perfectly good terms with himself, 
lie wears fullmaval uniform, and has ribbons and 
clasps on his breast. His first look at Katie is 
one of amazement, for he sees she is in her usual 
home costume, and is not dressed for the party at 
Government House. 

‘ What ! not ready, Miss Grey ! ’ he exclaims 
quickly. 

* Ready for what V inquires the young lady with 
transparent dissimulation. Whatever her private 
discomfiture may be, she has no intention of pro- 
claiming it to aU the world — least of all to Walter 
Reeves. 

‘ We shall be late. Your mamma offered me a 
seat in your carriage ; so I have taken her at her 
word, and am come to join your party,* 

* We are not going to the Admiral’s to-night.* 

' Not going ! Is anybody ill ? * He starts back 
a step, as though the news is incredible ; and Katie 
laughs merrily. 

< We are all quite well, thank you ; but we don*t 
consider ourselves bound to attend every party. 
You don’t grudge us a quiet evening at home 
sometimes, do you ? * 

‘ 0 no, ^certainly not ; but I*m sorry your taste 
for retirement asserts itself to-night. I *m horridly 
disappointed ; and if there *s anything in the world 
I hate, it *8 these semi-official, stuck-up assemblies. 

1 I *d far rather stay here and have a chat with your 
father.* 

Walter Reeves has seated himself by this time, 
and is watching Katie, as she plucks off a gera- 
nium leaf from a stand near her and crushes it 
between her fingers. 

* You *11 be sure to enjoy yourself when you get 
there.' 

‘ I *m very sure I shanH. You're the only one 
I cared to meet! 1 can tell you the Admiral 
expects you alL' 

* How can you possibly know that ?' 

* Because he said so. I went to his office this 
morning about some question of duty, and be 
suggest^ 1 could talk it over this evening with 
your father, for you were all going to Government 
House.’ 

A quick blush rises to Katie's cheeks, giving a 
wonderful brilliancy to her complexion ; just the 
warmth and tinge needed to mak.e her beauty 
perfect. She stoops down, apparently to look 


more closely at the geranium leaf, in reality to 
hide the glow of triumph that flashes from her 
eyes, as her rapidjthoughts sum up the case. ‘ So 
Sir Herbert is not to blame after all. He expects 
me to-night Who then can have thrown this 
slight on our household ? — I know ! I know ! 
Blind that I was, •not to suspect it before! 
Mrs Best, the Admiral's daughter. Has done it. 
She is afraid and jealous of me! ' The geranium 
leaf falls to the floor, but Katie does not notice 
it, nor does she see that Walter is smoothing 
it out, to the evident damage of his pure white 
kid gloves. He is furtively gazing at Katie in a 
half-vexed, half-admiring manner; thinking how 
well she looks in that dusky, shadowy, black dress, 
with that band of crimson velvet in her hair. Not 
one of the girls at the Government House party, 
with all their splendour and show and glitter, will 
match her. He .has never seen her equal, except 
perhaps in the orange groves and sunny gardens at 
Valparaiso. There lie has sometimes met with 
beautiful women, graceful liouris, resolute with 
beauty and light, tinged and ripened with the 
glow of that fervid climate. 

‘ You w’ill be dreadfully late at the party. Why 
do you w^aste your time here ?’ 

' I am not wasting my time ; and even if I were, 
I deserve some amends for being oflered the corner 
of a carriage, and then being thrust out in the 
cold. I don't care in the least about going,* he 
exclaims in an aggrieved tone, 

Katie laughs, witli a gay mocking ring in her 
voice. ‘Oh, you will change your opinion by- 
and-by, when Mrs Best is singing one of her ducts 
with you.* 

‘ I hate Mrs Best’s singing ! That tiny pipe of a 
voice of hers, that she calls “ soprano," is nothing 
to boast of after all. I don't mean to sing a note 
to-night.* 

‘ Oh, how cruel of you. What will people do ? 
But you will not be able to resist, when Mrs Best 
begins to persuade you and purr at you. Do you 
know what she always reminds me of ? ’ 

‘ How can I tell what your fertile imagination 
may portray ? * 

‘ She reminds me of a beautiful Persian cat my 
grandmother once had — a rare, soft, splendid- 
looking creature, with lovely white fur, innocent 
mild eyes, and with blue ribbons round its neck. 
You would never dream of its cruel claws, till 
you saw the bleeding scratches on your hand.’ 

Captain Reeves looks puzzled. ‘1 don’t see 
the resemblance.’ 

* No, no ; you don’t understand my nonsense ; so 
please don't notice it ' And now, as you don't seem 
in the slightest hurry to go to Government House, 
we won't stay in this cold room any longer. Come 
up to the drawing-room ; they will all be glad to 
see you.’ 

' Thanks ; ^'lo. I must be off now ; but remem- 
ber ! the next time I accept a comer in your 
carriage, 1 shal'J make sure you are going, before 
1 dismiss my caDi Good-night.’ 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 


own, but rattier ever proving herself a mild 
I reflector of the thoughts and wishes of the variooB 
I stronger minds of her family: 

It is on this placid scene that Katie dashes like a 
bnlliant meteor. Somehow, she never can do any- 
thing quietly. She is never the one to steal into 
a comer and settle herself down there, lest she 
should disturb any other person ; rather she makes 
the constant sense of her presence felt ; there is 
always something in her movements that draws 
attention to her and centres it there. Thus, when 
she opens the door, they all gaze up at her. Mrs 
Grey, who has been dozing off now and then into 
calm forgetfulness, picks up her knitting and looks 
at her daughter with a sigh. The sigh is one of 
sympathy, for she knows the depth of the morti- 
fication under which her daughter has been labour- 
ing, and does not know the panacea has come. 
She does not know Katie has armed herself for 
combat, and is quite prepared for a tilt with Mrs 
Best when the opportunity arrives. No red-skinned 
Indian with war-paint and tomahawk is more 
ready for action with a rival chief, than Katie is 
to ar^sert her power over the Admiral’s daughter. 
True, her weapons are only woman’s witchery ; 
true, the disputed prize is only a warrior’s heart ; 
yet the strife promises to be difficult, perhaps 
prolonged. In other words, Miss Grey has said to 
herself: ‘If Sir Herbert makes me an ofler, I 
will marry him ; and then Laura Best will discover 
that even her influence does not equal mine* 

‘Where have you been all this time, Katie?’ 
asks Mrs Grey in a plaintive tone. 

‘ Down in the diniiig-room.’ 

‘ What ! in that cold room, alone ? You should 
not mope so, my dear. You should come up here 
with us, and be cheerful.’ 

Katie gives one of her ringing laughs as she 
replies : ‘ Oh, I have not been moping, mother ; 
neither have I been alone. Walter Reeves called 
in ; and do you know you have half offended him, 
for you asked him to go with ns to Government 
House.’ 

‘ So T did, sure enough. I said we shgj^ld have 
a carriage from llobyii’s livery-stables as usual, 
anti that there would be plenty of room for him. 

1 little thought then, we should not even have an 
invitation. Was Walter very angry V 

‘ I daresay he has got over it by this time, and 
is sunning himself in Mrs Best’s smiles. Do you 
know, mother, I have found out it was Laura who 
would not invite ns to the party ? It was not the 
Admiral’s fault after all.’ 

‘I can’t see that makes any difference, Ehtie: 
the fact remains the same.’ 

‘ But it does make a difference — a very great one 
to me ; and I ’m so glad I ’ve found out tke truth j 
at last.’ 

Katie sees her sister looking up over her book 
at her with grave reproach in her blue eyes. If 
Mrs Grey is too obtuse to understand, Nellie is 
not so blind, and she has a sudden revelation of 
what it all means. She knows the isublime selfish- 
ness of her sister, her ambition, her love of retalia- 
tion ; and the unspoken reproof makes Katie turn 
suddenly away and seat herself at the piano. A 
feeling of defiance actuates the girl at the moment ; 
and she begins at once to sing one of Sir Herbert’s 
favourite songs, one he has often asked for, a 
stirring vigorcrus melody, that goes straight to the 
heart, and wakens up whatever is brave and 


CHAPTER n.— A QUIET EVENING AT HOME. 

With a smile still lingering on her lips, Katie 
hears the door close after Walter Reeves ; then she 
goes up-stairs to join the rest of her household. A 
calm family scene meets her view as she throws 
open the drawing-room door. The room is not a 
lazge one ; but what it wants in size is amply 
atoned for by the exquisite taste with which every- 
thing is arranged and grouped. A few strokes of 
the pen might describe the well-chosen accessories 
of curtains, sofas, and carpet ; but it would take 
artistic skill to portray the many touches of pret- 
tinesB and beauty to be found there. 

The few paintings that hang on the walls are 
marvels of delicate colouring and completene.ss of 
design ; the ornaments of various kinds about the 
room are most of them due to feminine cleverness ; 
screens, cushions, chair- covers, all shew that busy 
graceful fingers have been at work ; but they were 
not Katie’s fingers — not the outcome of Katie’s 
industry. She has a perfect abhorrence of fancy- 
work ; rarely is she lo he found sitting down like 
other girls to puzzle her head with intricacies 
of knitting, lace-making, or embroidering. Her 
plea is : ‘ I haven’t patience for that sort of thing, 
nor have I taste or time for it. Here Nellie, my 
dear, you puzzle out this pattern ; and while you 
are doing it, I’ll play any amount of pieces 
you like — Beethovens, Mozarts, Mendelssohns, or 
Schuberts, which you choose.’ 

So patient Nellie of the artistic mind and home- 
loving tastes would pick up her sister’s discarded 
work, and skilfully mould it into wondrous results 
of aptitude and dexterity. 

Nellie is sitting at the table on this evening, 
bending over a volume of travels. She who rarely 
leaves the house herself, yet likes to read of scenes 
of wild adventure and foreign travel, with all their 
detail of fervid luxuriance and gorgeous scenery. 
Her delight is in tales of peril and bravery. A 
piece of bright-coloured embroidery lies beside her. 
She is evidently reading and working by turns. 

At first glance of Katie’s youngest sister, one is i 
atnick by her sweet countenance and delicately 
moulded face, the calm blue eyes and thoughtful 
look. But at the next glance, one secs that her 
figure is hopelessly deformed. Some blight has 
fallen on her in early childhood, and closed to her 
for ever the active pursuits and enjoyments of life. 
But Nellie is happy and contented in her placid 
way ; she has resources and pleasures of wliich 
Katie has never even time to think. The school 
of weakness and suffering has taught her many a 
salutary, many a holy lesson. At the further end 
of the room sits Mr Grey, the master of the house- 
hold, a thin, wiry, irritable, high -principled man, 
with white hair and close-cropped white head — 
man who thinks himself a very martinet in 
his strict ideas of discipline on board ship ; but 
who is a tame enough, easily ruled ruler in his 
own house on shore. He flatters himself he is 
very firm with Katie, yet she manages to have her 
way in most tilings. Mr Grey, with a small table 
before him, is engaged with navy statistics, making 
oolculationB that will open the eyes of the Admi- 
ralty some of these days, he thinks. 

His wife is the only other member of the family 
party, and she is a soft, pillowy, amiable, motherly 
woman, with no very demonstrative ideas of her 
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martial in one's nature. Mr Grey closes his books 
at once ; he knows he cannot reckon up decimal 
fractions while the room is flooded with music 
and melody, for Katie's rich voice and brilliant 
accompaniments arrest attention at once. Mrs 
Grey listens also, and dozes between whiles, thor- 
oughly enjoying her evening at home. Though 
she would have shaken ofl‘ her drowsiness, and 
dressed herself in one of her rich brocaded silks 
or lustrous moires, and would have accompanied 
Katie to the scene of action, had she been an 
invited guest at the Admiral’s to-niglit. Willingly 
would she have gone through any amount of 
inconvenience, rather than this handsome daughter 
of hers should fail of proper escort, or infringe any 
of the ‘ thousand-and-one ’ rules of etiquette. 

CHAPTElt III.— AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 

Captain Reeves is in no placid frame of mind as 
he goes on his way to the Admiral’s. He passes 
tlirough the grim strong gates at the entrance*, 
near which a sentry is solemnly pacing to and fro. 
He walks down the long pathway, on each side 
of which huge tubs of aloes hold out their dark 
sharp-pointed leaves, and then he goes up the 
broad brightly lighted stairs. The rooms are 
already full of people ; a confused well-bred 
murmur of conversation rises from the throng of 
guests in mingled subdued tones. Sir Herbert is 
standing inside the larger drawing-room, talking 
with a group of olficers ; but he leaves them the 
moment he catches a glimpse of Walter at the 
door. He even goes to meet him wdth a smile 
of welcome on his lip, looking all the wdiile over 
his shoulder, as though he ej^pected to see other 
guests coming with him. 

‘You arc late, Captain Reeves. But w’here is 
the rest of your party ? Did you not say you 
were coming with the Greys V 

‘ The Greys won’t be here. Sir Herbert. I 
called there, but find none of them are going out 
this evening.* 

‘ Is any one ill ? * 

* 0 no ; Miss Grey tells me illness is not the 
cause of their non-appearance. Slie did not give 
any reason for their sudden fit of seclusion.* 

‘Very strange ! * murmurs the Admiral ; and he 
saunters away to another part of the room, where 
other guests speedily claim his attention. A curious 
observer though, might observe a shadow of dis- 
appointment has come over his face, also that he 
is unusually grave and thoughtful during the rest 
of tine evening. 

Sir Herbert is by no means an old man, as some 
reckon age. He has a grave refined face, keen 
penetrating eyes, dark hair beginning to grow a 
little thin on the temples. He wears uniform, and 
a star that gleams foilh upon his breast tells 
that he has done good service for his country. 
His composed dignified bearing might well bear 
comparison with many far younger men in that 
brilliant assembly. His smile is sweet, and lights 
up his rather serious face like sunlight ; but 
the Admiral is generally grave; his thoughts 
are earnest, his life is earnest, and he is not by 
any means easily moved to mirth. 

Walter Reeves, as in duty bound, makes his 
way towards the lady w^ho at the present holds 
sway in her father’s house. But . it is no easy 
matter to reach her, for the crowd is considerable. 


Men are lounging about, dressed apparently in 
every kind of uniform under the sun. The dark- 
blue of the navy of course predominates, but the 
marines and several line-regiments are amply 
represented. Swords, epaulets, and stars glitter 
and sparkle from every part of the spacious well- 
lighted rooms. 

Elegantly dressed ladies add to the goodly show; 
and their many-hued robes mingling among the 
varied uniforms, add brilliant colouring to the 
scene. Here and there, a few black coats are 
visible, but civilians are rare on this evening. 
Walter Reeves, who is fond of pleasant effects, notes 
all this in his half-careless half-indolent way, as he 
slowly makes his passage through the throng and 
advances to the inner room. Mrs Best is seated on 
a low sofa, looking like a queen in her court, for 
many and admiring are her courtiers. Red coats 
and blue coats jostle each other, in the anxiety of 
the wearers to got speech with the lady of the house. 
Very pretty and graceful she looks as she sits 
there, dividing her fav^ours with impartial hand. 
She has a fair blooming face, bright eyes, and a 
girlish lively manner. Her dress is of snowy 
crai)c, that falls round her like a fleecy cumulous 
cloud ; the pale lavender trimmings that peep 
forth here and there in fringe and ribbon, are the 
last faint remains of mourning dedicated to her 
late husband. To catch the si)arkle in her laugh- 
ing blue eyes, to note her almost flaxen hair and 
eyebrows, to mark the rounded grace of her youth- 
ful figure, one w'ould hardly imagine her to be a 
mother and a wi(low^ Yet such is the case : she 
has tw^o visible responsibilities at home in the 
shape of tw’o little sons, who are at that moment, 
it is to be hoped, soundly slumbering in their far- 
away nursery down at Hayes Hill. Laura Best 
looks like some sunny-hearted merry girl just out 
of her teens, so innocent and guileless is her 
couiitcnauce, so silvery are her peals of musical 
laughter. Her sofa is placed in a kind of alcove 
slightly away from the full glare of the light ; on 
each side fall the soft folds of white lace curtains, 
for the sofa is jdaced between two bow-windows. 
Behind it is a high stand of beautiful plants ; 
many coloured hoyas display their clusters of 
waxy flowers ; delicate white azaleas and rose- 
tinted and crimson camellias mingle their blooms, 
and hold their proud heads above their glossy 
foli^e. 

Mrs Best smiles to herself as she sees Walter 
Reeves advancing. A suspicion had been haunting 
her that as the Greys were not coming, for reasons 
she knows well, lie would frame some apology and 
decline to put in an appearance. So she holds out 
her hand to him, playfully chides him for being 
late, and speedily draw’s him into conversation—- 
that flows naturally and brilliantly wherever Laura 
Best chooses to make herself a centre. By-and-by 
Walter finds himself by that lady's side in the 
music-room ; a small place^ draped with rose- 
I coloured curtains and lit with soft wax-candles, 
Hand just holding a piano, a harp, and a limited 
number of performers and listeners. As he takes 
part in a trio with Mrs Best and Major Dillon, 
and watclies Laura's white dimpled hands running 
over the ivory notes of the piano, bringing out 
sweet sounds in her own light rippling manner, 
he remembers ICatie’s words about ‘ hidden claws,' 
and smiles as he recollects how severe and satiiiccd 
Miss Grey can '’sometimes be. 
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He remains in the music-room all the rest of the 
evening, and does not seek to join the various I 
groups of men, who are cither talking politics or I 
discoursing naval matters. And when at last the 
evening comes to an end and he goes out of the 
gates again, he confesses to himself that the time 
has passed pleasantly and rapidly enough, even 
though Katie Grey was absent. 

TEICKS IN THE WINE TRADE. 

Amongst articles of daily consumption in this and 
other countries, perhaps none is more adulterated 
than wine ; and although the attention of the 
public has been , from time to time directed to the 
evil, the evil seems to continue unabated. 

Hamburg has long enjoyed a notoriety for the 
manufacture of sherry — a merely fictitious article, 
in which no real sherry has any existence, but 
which, imported to England, passes muster as 
genuine wine. Latterly, to the discredit of France, 
false wines have been hirgely fabricated and 
vended in that country ; for it is as easy, if not 
easier, to imitjite French wines as the wines of 
Spain or Portugal. It is well known to persona in 
France, that Nancy, the ancient capital of Lorraine, 
bears a bad name as having been the fust to set 
the evil example of a systematic adulteration of 
French wines, white and red. Lorraine, Alsace, and 
Luxembourg arc notoriously the seat of a very 
extensive manufacture of spurious wines, some of 
which owe nothing whatever to the vine. Imita- 
tions of the most renowned brands of champagne, 
such as Rccderer or Cliccpiot, are here concocted 
from rhubarb-juice and carbonic acid, made cheap 
and sold deal. Light cluriits, strong St Georges, 
Macon, and the rough red Roussillon, c»an be 
turned out to suit all tastes, merely by re-foimcnt- 
iiig squeezed grape-husks that have already 
done duty, in company with the coarse sugar 
extracted from potatoes. Various colouring matters 
are added, such as caramel, cochineal, and the 
more formidable fuchsine, and the highly tinted 
compound is ready for the market. 

Narboniic, nestling amidst her vineyards, is 
not much behind northern Nancy in audacious 
falsification of the strong natural wines that form 
the staple of her trade. It has long been the 
custom with these south of France wine-growers to 
press the grapes a second lime .with the addition 
of some water, and to brew a light, thin, vinous 
liquor, which was doled out in rations to the farm- 
aervonts, or sold at an exceedingly low rate. It 
has lately occurred to them that this second-hand 
commodity, dosed with tartaric acid, thickened 
with tr6acle, and artificially coloured, would pass 
muster with heedless consumers as good ordinaire ; 
and as good ordinaire, or Wine of the Plains, it is 
accordingly vended. First class and even second- 
class wines, it is well to bear in mind, are invari- 
ably the vintage of some hill-side or mountain 
slope, but even the low-lying vineyards of a 
wine-growing country yield a growth which has< 
deservedly a good name with buyers of moderate 
means. This good name, unfortunately, the land- 
owners and metayers of Southern France seem 
resolved to throw away, in their hurry to be rich. 

What most perturbs, not merely the doctors and 
scientific men of France, but the French govern- 
ment as well, is the deleterious character of the 
colouring matters employed in palming off mock 


or inferior wines on the unwary public. The 
flvndicate of Narbonne have formally complained to 
tne Minister of Agriculture that Portuguese, Italian, 
and Spanish wines, all coloured by eklerberries, 
enter freely into France. But the growers of the 
Narbonne district have themselves learned to make 
liberal use of the elderberry and of other ingredi- 
ents less innocuous. Fuchsine, which is extracted 
from coal-tar, and of which immense quantities are 
employed, is the agent in the worst repute ; but it 
imparts a fine ruby-red, and is therefore in high 
favour. Fuchsine, which is prepared by adding 
arsenical acid to aniline, is admitted on all hands 
to be poisonous, although the authorities have as 
yet hesitated to take vigorous action with regard to 
its abuse. 

There are other colouring principles less danger- 
ous than fuchsine, but still injurious to hefdth, 
which are in daily requisition for the manipulation 
of wines. There is caramel, an extract of mallow ; 
pink althoca ; Mexican cochineal ; rosaline, derived 
from tar ; colorine, and many a fantastically 
named essence, sometimes of vegetable, sometimes 
of mineral, or even animal origin. The ammo- 
niacal cochineal which gives so brilliant a dye to 
the scarlet cloth of an officer’s uniform, is deci- 
dedly inappropriate as an adjunct to wine. Each 
ounce of cochineal, it should be known, represents 
several thousands of cochineal insects boiled down 
to a pulp, and was once excessively dear. It is 
cheaper now ; and in the July of last year a single 
grocer of Narbonne sold ten thousand francs* worth 
of this scarlet colour to wunc-growers of the village 
of Odeillan alone, for the artificial tinting of poor 
and pale wines. 

M. Paul ]\Iassot, who in the French Assembly 
represents the department of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
has taken the leading part in a sort of crusade for 
the repression of the new frauds in the wine-manu- 
facture, and has been able to lay before the 
government a mass of authentic evidence on the 
subject. It was proved, for instance, by careful 
analysis that a quart of one especial kind of wine, 
reddened by elderberry juice, contained no less 
than half an ounce of alum. It was pfllVed also 
that the red extract of coal-tar, known as grenate, 
and formerly filing away as refuse, now coinmands 
a high price as an ingredient in the composition of 
that fuchsine which is now tossed by the hundred- 
weight into wine-vats. 

The best and readiest means of detecting the 
presence of artificial colouring in wines we ow'e to 
the ingenuity of M. Didelot, a chemist in Nancy. 
A tiny ball of gun-cotton supplies us with* the 
necessary tost. Dip it in a glass of the suspected 
wine, then wash it, and it will resume its whiteness 
if the wine be pure ; if not, it will retain the ruddy 
colour due to the treacherous iiichsine. The addi- 
tion of a few drops of ammonia gives us a violet 
or a greenish hue when vegetable matters have 
been made use of to impart the desired colour. 

Other and more elaborate testa on a larger scale 
» have been devised ; and with the ajjl of acids and 
ethers of peroxide of manganese, and notably of 
chloroform, the tricks of the wine-forger have been 
completely exposed. Even benzine forms, with 
fuchsine and its fellows, a red jelly that swims on 
the surface of the discoloured liquor, and by skil- 
fully conducted processes, a precipitate, varying 
in colour, can in every instance be obtaine£ 
Government and the public have now taken alanu. 
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and it m&j be hoped that before long the adulterer 
tion^ by means of fuchsine at all events, will be 
effectu^ly checked. It must be remembered that 
growers and dealers were probably in the first 
instance quite unaware of the dangerous nature of 
the convenient drug which gave so tempting an 
appearance to their stock in trade ; but publicity, 
and the recent seizures of falsified wines which 
have taken place at Paris, Nancy, and Perpignan, 
may probably serve to enlighten them upon the 
subject 

TIT FOR TAT. 

So long as men are what they are, those who can 
hit will give blow for blow, literally or metaphori- 
cally as the case may be, and stauders-by will 
delight in the' passage-at-arms. 

Certainly it is pleasant to hear a sayer of ill- 
natured things put down by an intended victim 
of his cynical tongue. ‘ The great assembly,’ as 
Manningham terms it, must have greatly enjoyed 
the discomfiture of a certain Lord Paget, who, 
oblivious of his own mean origin, thought to extol 
his superiority by asking Sir Thomas White 
what he thought of the quality of the cloak 
he wore. ‘Truly,’ replied the worthy alderman, 
* it seems to be a very good cloth ; but 1 remember 
when I was a young beginner, selling your lord- 
ship’s father a far better, to make him a gown 
when he was sergeant to the Lord Mayor ; and he 
was a very honest sergeant.* 

Nor did those behind the scenes at a certain 
theatre fail to appreciate the situation when a 
prosperous equestrian’s daughter observed to a 
retired actress : ‘ After all, you were only a circus 
artist ; my father recollects you well ; ’ and the elder 
lady retorted ; ‘ I daresay he does, my dear ; he 
used to chalk my shoes.’ 

'When Lincoln and Douglas stumped Illinois as 
rival candidates, the latter in one of his speeches 
declared lie remembered his opponent when lie 
served liquor behind a bar. ‘That’s so,’ said 
Lincoln ; ‘ but the judge has forgotten to mention 
that while I was serving the liquor on one side of 
the bar, he was drinking it on the other.’ A mild 
bit of retaliation compared with that inflicted by 
Brougham ujion his fcllow-actor Burton. In reply 
to the hrst-named asking if he had read the last 
number of the Lantern^ a comic paper in which 
Brougham was personally interested. Burton said 
he never read the thing unless he was tipsy ; a 
compliment his questioner acknowledged with a 
bow and, ‘ Then, Mr Burton, I am sure of one 
constant reader ! ’ 

It is well not to shew contempt for a book to 
its author’s face, as newly made Sergeant Murphy 
learned when dining in company with the author 
of Ten Thousand a Year, He called out across the 
table : ‘ Warren, I never had patience to finish 
that book of yours ; tell me what was the end of 
Gammon?* ‘Oh,’ said Warren to the lawyer, 
‘they made him a sergeant, and he was never 
heard of after.’ 

Charles Dickens turning over the leaves of a 
literary lady’s album, came upon q page bearing 
the autographs of Daniel O’Connell and Joseph 


Bonaparte, and over against them read, in 
Southey’s handwriting : 

Birds of a feather flock together ; 

But vide the opposite page ; 

And thence you may gather, 

1 *m not of a feather 
With some of the birds in thiw cage. 

Underneath the Laureate’s lines the novelist 
wrote : 

Now if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 
That ever put man in a rage, 

This bird of two weathers 
Has moulted his feathers, 

And left them in some other cage — 

a reflection upon the poet’s political inconstancy, 
that called forth a quid pro jpto from one of 
Southey’s admirers, who thought a man had as 
much right to change his opinions as to alter his 
style : 

Put Jiia first work and last work together. 

And learn from the groans of all men, 

That if he has not altered his feather, 

He ’s certainly altered his pen. 

Seeing that men of all sorts delight in girding at 
the professors of law and physic, it is strange tliat 
instead of making common cause together, lawyers 
and doctors rather cherish a mutual antipathy, 
which finds vent in an amusing interchange of 
asperities. Cross-examining Dr Warren, a New 
York counsel declared that a doctor ought to be 
able to give an opinion of a disease without 
making mistakes. 

‘They make fewer mistakes than the lawyers,’ 
responded the jihysician. 

‘ That *8 not so,’ siiid the counsellor ; ‘ but doc- 
tors’ inistakes are buried six feet under ground ; a 
lawyer’s are not’ 

‘No,’ replied Warren ; ‘but they are sometimes 
hung as many feet above ground,’ The advantage 
was with the doctor. 

It was on the other side when, disputing as to 
the comparative merits of their professions. Sir 
Henry Holland said to Bobus Smith, ex-advocate- 
general: ‘You must admit that your profession 
does not make angels of men ? ’ and the lawyer 
replied : ‘ There you have the best of it ; yours 
certainly gives them the best chance.’ 

Said a pompous man of money to Professor 
Agassiz : ‘ 1 once took some interest in natural 
science ; but I became a banker, and I am what I 
am ! ’ ‘ Ah ! ’ replied Agassiz, ‘ my father procured 
a place for me in a bank; but 1 begged for one more 
year of study, then for a second, then for *a third. 
That fixed my fate, sir. If it had not been for that 
little firmness of mine, I should now have been 
myself nothing but a banker.’ 

The money-dealer must have felt ^ small as 
the American judge who, finding his enforced 
bed-fellow by no means overwhelmed by the com- 
pany of a person of his dignity, observed: ‘Pat, 
you would have remained a long time in the old 
country before you could say you had slept with a 
judge.’ ‘ True for you,’ said Pat ; ‘ and yer Honour 
would have been a long time in the ould counthry, 
I ’m thinking, before ye ’d been a judge ! ' 

Joseph Hume, the economical reformer, having 
occasion to visit Brussels when Sir Eobeit Adair 
was our lepiesentative theie^ mindful of the 
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minister's repute as a host, lost no time in leaving 
his name at the legation. Remembering Hume's 
constant attempts tp cut down official salaries, Sir 
Robert was inclined to ignore the hint; but taking 
second thought, invited the troublesome economist 
to dine with him. Hume put his legs under the 
ambassador’s mahogany in the expectation of tast- 
ing the choicest viands and the most exquisite 
wines, but had to content himself with poor soup 
and poorer sherry, roast mutton and light Bor- 
deaux, a chicken and a salad ; supplemented with 
Adair’s apologetical observation when the banquet 
was over: ‘You see, sir, what these confounded 
Radicals have brought us to with their reductions. 
By-and-by, I daresay we shall come to prison 
diet, Avith pudding perhaps on Sundays.' 

Scribe the dramatist met his match in a 
nobleman ambitious of gaining a literary reputa- 
tion by proxy ; from whom he received the follow- 
ing curious epistle : * Sir— I have the honour to 
propose to you to associate yourself with me Jn the 
composition of a drama. Your name will figure by 
the side of mine ; you alone composing the play, 
and I alone defraying all the expenses of the first 
representation. ‘S’ou shall have all the profits, for 
I work only for glory.’ 

Scribe replied; *SiR — I have never been accus- 
tomed to harness together in iny carriage a horse 
and an ass j T am therefore unable to accept your 
very kind oiler.' 

The nobleman closed the correspondence with : 
* Monsieur Surihe — I received your note of refusal 
to unite our literary labours. You are at liberty 
not to understand your own interest, but not to 
allow yourself to call me a horse.’ 

■\Vould-be Avits arc apt to have the tables turned 
upon them. At a dinner in honour of Nick 
Denton, one of the staff of the Illinois Central 
Railway, his friend Jack Wallace, intrusted with 
the toast of the evening, proposed it in this wise ; 
‘ The two Nicks — Old Nick and Nick Denton ! ’ 
Denton rose to respond, saying he appreciated the 
honour conferred upon him by connecting him 
with Mr Wallace’s most intimate friend, and 
scarcely kncAV Iioav to requite the compliment ; 
but as one good turn deserves another, he would 
give ‘The tAVo Jacks — Jack Wallace and Jackass!’ 

Cham the caricaturist tuiniug into a restaurant, 
chanced to take possession of the favourite seat of 
a stock-broker. Upon coming in and seeing hoAv 
things were, tlie latter called the proprietor aside 
and inquired if he Avere aAvare that the tall thin 
stranger occupying his usual place Avas the execu- 
tioner. The horrified man hurried to Cham and 
entreated him to go away, saying M. Heldenrich 
need not pay for what he had eaten if he would 
only leave at once. ‘Who told you I was the 
headsman 1 ’ asked Cham, without displaying any 
surprise at what he had heard. The landlord 

E ointed out his informant. ‘ Ah,’ said Chain, as 
e rose .to depart, ‘ he ought to know me ; I flogged 
and branded nim at Toulon not two years ago.’ 

Hood once took a proper revenge upon some 
practical jokers who upset a boat before he could 

f et out of it, giving him a thorough ducking. 
)irectly he Avas safe on land he began to complcUn 
of cramps and stitches, and at last went indoors. 
His friends, rather ashamed of their rough fun, 

S ersuaded him to go to bed, which he immediately 
id. His groans and complaints increased so 
alarmingly that they were at their wits’ end what 


to do. Mrs Hood had received a quiet hint from 
the sufferer, and was therefore only amused at 
the terrified efforts and prescriptions of the repent- 
ant jokers. There Avas no doctor come-atable ; and 
all sorts of queer remedies were suggested and 
tried ; the poet shaking AA'ith laughter, while they 
thought he was shaking with ague or fever. One 
rushed up-stairs with a kettle of boiling water, 
another tottered in under a tin bath, and a third 
brought a quantity of mustard. Hood then gave 
out in a sepulchral voice his belief that he was 
dying ; and proceeded to mve the most absurd 
instructions for his will, which his hearers could 
not see the fun of, for their fright. They begged 


him to forgive them for their unfortunate joke^ 
and beseeched him to believe in their remorse; 
till unable to keep up the farcii any longer, Hood 
burst into a perfect snout of laughter, which they 
thought at first was delirious frenzy, but which 
ultimately betrayed that the biters Avere bit. 

General Charretie, known some thirty years ago 
as a capital talker, clever versifier, skilful musician, 
bold bettor, daring horseman, and dead-shot, was 
as cool ns the jiroverbial cucumber. He once 
hired a Hertfordshire manor for the shooting- 
season, and in following his game Avas not particu- 
lar about trespassing on the adjoining estate, 
belonging to a lord of high degree. The latter’s 
keeper out Avith his master one morning, heard 
the General blazing away in an adjoining cover, 
and calling attention to the intruder’s proceedings, 
was instructed to go and shoot one of the General’s 
dogs and turn him off the ground. ‘You had better 
take my pony ; you Avill get back quicker,’ said his 
lordship ; and the keeper cantered avray on a 
perfect treasure of a pony, that its owner Avould 
not have parted with for any amount. Ujjon 
reaching the spot where Charretie was blazing 
away at the pheasants, the keeper told him to get 
off the ground or, by his master’s orders ho should 
shoot one of his dogs. 

‘ Very well,’ said the General ; ‘shoot the old one ; 
but if you do, I shoot your pony ; and as I am not 
sure Avhere my manor ends, I shan’t stir.’ 

The old dog dropped at a shot from tlff*keeper ; 
and before the man could turn round, the pony he 
bestrode was as dead as the dog. 

‘ Noa\% my man,’ said (charretie in the mildest of 
tones, ‘ if you shoot again, the nc.xt barrel is for 
yourself ! ’ 

The keeper took to his heels, told the doleful 
story to his master, Avho had not made up his mind 
how to act ere he received a challenge from the 
General for insulting him by ordering his 8ej;vant 
to shoot his setter. Seeing the sort of customer he 
had to deal Avitb, the nobleman thouglit it best to 
come to an amicable arrangement and accept the 
defeat. 

The editor of the Terre Haute Journal had the 
impudence to write : ‘ The reason why Lafayette 
doesn’t build a rink is this. The ladies of that 
city have such big feet that no more than four 
or five could skate in a rink at oi^ time ; there- 
fore the concern wouldn’t pay.’ Whereupon tho 
Lafayette Journal retorted : ‘ It is a number eleven 
lie. The Lafayette ladies are celebrated for their 
pretty feet. All ’s well, you knoAv, that ends well, 
and the Terre Haute editor, afflicted with the 
daily exhibition of agricultural hoofs, is dyin^ of 
envy. Goodwm of our city once made a pair of 
twenty-eights for a Terre Haute belle. He built 
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them in the back-yard on a sort of marine railway, 
and launched them. If ever an old woman lived 
in a Bhoe, it was down at Terre Haute.* 

Ladies know how to give tit for tat, as a poli- 
tician learned when, piqued by a fair listener 
noticing a pet dog while nc was holding forth to 
her on the Eastern Question, he asked how a 
woman of her intelligence could be so fond of a 
dog. ‘ Because he never talks politics,* was the 
significant reply. 

An Englishman attached to the Washington 
Commission incautiously remarked to his pretty 
American partner at a ball, that although he had 
seen many beautiful women, he had not come 
across a handsome man in the States. ' I suppose 
there are plenty of handsome men in England ? * 
she observed. ‘ 0 yes, lots,* said he ; provoking 
the poser : ‘ Tfhen why didn’t Queen Victoria send 
some over here ? * 


STORY OF A rARTRTDGE AND HER 
CHICKS. 

OnK morning in the beginning of July an agri- 
cultural labourer, in the employment of an East 
Lothian farmer, was driving a reaping-machine in 
a field of long grass preparatory to haymaking. 
In a part of the field that the machine had not yet 
shorn, a hen partridge was sitting on a number of 
eggs which were witfiin a few short hours of being 
hatched. It may naturally be conceived that the 
bird would hear with no little concern the sliarj) 
clipping noise made by the machine as, in its pro- 
gress up and down the ridges, it approached nearer 
and nearer to the nest ; but like a true motliej-, she 
would rather die than leave her nearly hatcdied 
young. As the knife of the machine, in quick 
shuttle-like motion, laid swath after swath of 
goodly rye-grass level with the ground, the iron 
fingers of the cutter struck the bird, killed her, 
and drove her some distance from the nest. To 
the moment of her death she kept the eggs warm ; 
and the young life within them that she ha(l 
chcrishcfi-soon afterwards found protection. 

The driver of the machine, who was a kind- 
hearted man, stopped his horses and gazed com- 
passionately on the poor bird. Soon, however, 
his attention was withdrawn from the dead bird 
by hearing numerous minute, plaintive, peeping 
sounds — as if maxle by very tiny, fine- throated, 
tender chicks. Hastily concluding that a brood of 
young partridges lay buried and struggling for life 
in the nearest swath of grass, he lunied it carefully 
over and over, in expectation of seeing a number 
of chicks ; but after a diligent search, he could not 
discover any birds whatever. Still the peeping 
noises continued. The workman stood silent ami 
listened attentively, in order that his ear miglit 
catch the true direction of the sounds. By the 
unceasing ‘Peep, peep, peep,* he was attracted to a 
little hollow in the ground. There, almost hid 
from observat^n, lay sixteen sounding eggs, for it 
was from the eggs that the peeping chorus pro- 
ceeded ! The farmer, who was in the field, came 
to the spot where the driver was standing ; and he 
being also of a humane disposition, placed the eggs 
carefully in his handkerchief^ and carried them 
home to the farmstead, where they were soon 
placed under a common sitting hen. In a few ; 
hours afterwards the partridge chicks had broken 


open their shells, and w’erc running about their 
foster-mother crying ‘Peep, peep, peep.* 

The writer may be perinittecl to add, that when 
partridge chicks are hatched by a common hen, 
they should be iutrusied to a gamekeeper or other 
person who understands the kind of food the birds 
need, otherwise it will be almost impossible to rear 
them. 


THE FALL OP THE YEAR. 

Coldly and bright draws in the day ; 
Gloomy and drear it steals away ; 

For slowly now comes up the sun, 

His Summer’s ardent labours done ; 

And low his golden wheel declines 
Where Winter shews his starry signs. 

No more to earth the fervid beams 
Give beauty such as poet dreams ; 

No more descends the glorious ray, 

The rapture of the summer day. 

The sky’s deep blue is waxing pale, 

The sun’s inspiring fervours fail; 

The slanting beam he gives is chill 
Within the vale and on the hill; 

And now, with many a jealous fold. 

The clouds would all his cheer withhold, 

Nov would on plain or height bestow 


The flowers are gone, save tbose that still, 

Lik(; fi lends who cleave to us through ill, 

Outbrave the bitter wind tliat blows, 

And duck their season to its close. 

The leaves that late w'erc only stirred 
By gcjitlosi breath, that oJily heard 
The song-bird’s note, round these the blast 
Jilows keen and fierce, and rude and fast 
The rising gale flings far ami wide 
Their witiiered bloom and idle pride. 

The birds have lied ; the wind alone 
Hakes song in many a sullen tone. 

But sudden through the bursting sky 
The sun again comes out on liigli ; 

The clouds fall back to yiehl him way. 

And lly before his eager ray ; 

And gladness fills the breast amain — 

The glimpse of Summer come again ! 

Ah ! sweet the beam, but like tho smile 
With which the dying would beguile 
The mourning heart — the last sad ray 
Love gives to cheer our tears away. 

The light is gone, the moment’s bloom 
Is sunk again in cold and gloom. 

So })ass away all things of earth, 

W’^hate’er we prize of love and worth — 

The form once dear ; the voice that cheered ; 

The friends by many a tie endeared ; 

The dreams the aching heart forgets ; 

The hopes that fade to cold regrets. 

Sweet scenes, dear haunts, that once I knew, 

My heart yet fondly luma to you. 

Let seasons change, and be ye bright 
With all the Summer-tide’s delight, 

Or let the Winter’s gloom bo yours. 

Your beauty still for me endures ; 

For Memory keeps nnfaded yet 

What Love would have me not forget. p. F. 
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THRIFT AHD UNTHRIFT. 

We lately said a word on Rich Folks, liiiiLiug that 
so far from being the monsters of iniquity which 
moralists and preachers have for agG.s denounced 
them, they are, taken all in all, public beiiel'aetors; 
lor without the accumulation of wisalth, by m(*.ans 
of thrift and honest enterprise, the world would 
still have been in a deplorably backward condition. 
Riches are of course comparative. An artisan who 
by savings and diligence in his calling has insured 
for himself a competence for old age, is doubtless 
rich and res])ectable. Doing his best, and with 
something to the good, he is worthy of our cstceni. 
What he has laid aside in a spirit of economy goes 
to an augmentation of the national wealth. In a 
small way he is a capitalist — his modicum of sur- 
plus earnings helping to promote important schemes 
of public interest. 

Great Britain, with its immense field for suc- 
cessful industry and enterprise, excels any country 
in the capacity for saving. In almost every branch 
of art there is a scope for thrift beyond what is 
obtainable elsewhere, Thriftincss, however, among 
the manual labouring classes was scarcely thought 
of in times witliin living remembrance. Savings- 
banks to receive spare earnings came into exist- 
ence only in the early years of the present century. 
Now, spread in all directions, and established in 
the army and navy, they possess deposits amount- 
ing to nearly thirty millions sterling. Besides 
these accumulations, much is consigned to Friendly 
Societies ; and it is pleasing to observe that within 
the last twenty years, the ai-tisan classes have 
expended large sums in the purchase of dwellings 
purposely erected for their accommodation. All 
this looks like an advance in thrifty habits — 
a stride in civilisation. 

But after every admission of this kind has 
been made, it is too certain that vast num- 
bers live from hand to mouth, save nothing 
whatever from earnings however large, and 
are ever on the brink of starvation. In this 
respect, the working classes, as they are usually 
styled, fall considerably below the peasantry 


of France, w'ho, though noted for their ignor- 
ance, and for the most part unable to read, 
have an extraordinary aptitude for saving ; of 
which there is no more significant proof than their 
heavy loans to government w'heii pressed to pay 
an enormous war indemnity to Germany. As 
the thrift of the French agriculturists sinks to 
the character of a sordid parsimony, which is 
adverse to social improvement, no political econo- 
mist can speak of it wfith unqualified admiration. 
It only shews what pan be done by two or three 
things — the economical use of earnings, the eco- 
nomical use of time, and the strict cultivation 
of temperate habits. From each of these pre- 
dominating qualities a lesson might be judiciously 
taken. Though a lively race, fond of amusement, 
tlie French peasantry, and we may add, the 
peasantry of Switzerland, know the value of time. 
In them the ‘gospel of idleness,^ so pertina- 
ciously preached up by indiscreet enthusiasts, has 
no adherents. In all our expcrience^Mve have 
never seen such assiduity iii daily labour from 
early morn till eve, as among the French and 
Swiss rural population. They would repudiate 
any dictation of a hard and fast line as to hours. 
Time is their beneficent inheritance, to make the 
most of for themselves and families. 

Pity it is that in our own country time is 
so unthriflily squandered. Obviously there is a 
growing di.sposition among the operative classes to 
diminish the daily hours of labour, to the detri- 
ment of individual and general prosperity. When 
w^e began life, ten hours a day, or sixty in the 
week, w’cre considered a fair thing. Then came a 
diminution to nine, to eight hours, along with 
whole and half-holidays, but no lowering of 
wages. How this is to go on, we are unable to 
explain. We fear that unless something like 
common-sense iulerveiie, a degree of individual 
and national disaster will ensue scarcely con- 
templated by the votaries of *St Lubbock.’ In 
his late speech at the opening of the Man- 
chester Town-hall, Mr Bright adverted to the 
awkward consequences of indefinitely shorten- 
ing the hours of labour. He is reported to 
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Lave saifl : MVe have for many years past been 
gradually diminishing the period of time during 
which our machinery con work. We are sur- 
rounded by a combination whose object is not 
only to diminish the time of labour and the pro- 
ducts of labour, but to increase the remuneration 
of labour. Every hjilf an hour you diminish the 
time of labour, and every farthing you raise the 
payment of labour which is not raised by the 
ordinary economic and proper causes, has exactly 
the same effect upon us as the increase of the 
tariffs of foreign countries. Thus we. often find, 
with all our philanthropy in wishing the people 
to have more recreation, and with our anxiety 
that the workman should better his condition 
through liis combination, that we are ourselves 
aiding — it may be inevitably and necessarily-- but 
it is a fact that we are aiding to increase the diffi- 
culties undef which we labour in sending foreign 
countries the products of the industry of these 
districts ; and we must bear in mind that great 
cities have fallen before Manchester and Liverpool 
were known ; and that there have been great 
cities, great mercantile cities on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the cities of Phmnicia, the cities 
of, Carthage, Genoa, and Venice.’ Sucli sentiments 
are worth taking to heart. The preaching uj) of 
recreation, otherwise idleness, has gone rather too 
far. We begin to perceive that wages can be juiid 
only in proportion to work done, and that if 
people choose to amuse themselves, there must 
correspondingly be a new adjustment of payments. 

At the late meeting of the British Association, 
there was some profitable discussion on work, 
wages, and thrift. One speaker emphatically 
pointed out that unthrift was more concerned in 
producing poverty in families than a deficiency in 
wages. He said, that wher(3 there was a deficiency 
of food Mtnvould mostly be found tJiat what was 
wanted had* been consumed in drink.’ Adding, 
*Ab a matter of fiict, the large families did the best, 
and the greatest men in science and as statesmen 
w^ere mostly members of large fainilitis and younger 
sons upoii^Avhoni early struggles for mental growth 
had produced brilliant results.’ This corresponds 
with ordinary experience. Within our own know- 
ledge, the greater number of persons distinguished 
in literature, the arts, and in comm(?rce have been 
the sons of parents ■whose means of bringing up 
tbeir families did not exceed a hundred, in some 
instances not eighty, pounds a year. Yet upon 
these slender resources, through the effects of 
thrift — as, for example, the case given by the late 
Sii* William Fairbairn — families of six or seven 
children were respectably reared, imd attained 
prominent places in society. 

In almost every large town is observed a painful 
but curious contrast in the administration of earn- 
ings. On one side arc seen the families of small 
tradesmen making a manful struggle to keep up 
respectable appearances at a free revenue of not 
more than a jhundred a year ; while alongside of 
. them are famil/.es earning two pounds a week and 
I upwards, who make no effort at respectability, and 
I are constantly in difficulties. The explanation 
simply lies in thrift and unthrift. In one case 
, there are aspirations and enlightened foresight ; in 
I the other there is a total indifference to conse- 
quences. A few weeks ago, the Kev. F. O. Morris, 

I of Nunburuholme Ecctory, Hay ton, York, com- 
I municated to the Times some remarkable revela- 


tions concerning unthrift. ‘A gentleman of my 
acquaintance,’ he says, 'living in a midland 
manufacturing town, gave me, two or three years 
ago, the following instances of the unthriftness, or 
rather the outrageous extravagance, of the artisans 
there ; such cases being quite common, the excep- 
tions only the other way. I must premise that 
many of them with families were at that time 
earning from eight to tw^elve pounds a week ; a 
single man as much as five pounds a week, and 
yet, though paid on Saturday evenings, they would 
come on the following Monday night to ask the 
manager for an advance of the next week’s wages. 
And this not for any legitimate expenditure, for 
even those who had families lived generally in one 
room, kept no servant, and only employed char- 
women. Nevertheless, well they might be iu 
want of ready-money, for often you would see a 
j)arty setting out on a Sunday lor an excursion 
to some place or other in a carriage with four 
horses, and dressed in the most extravagant 
manner, but at the same time with much taste, 
owing no doubt to their employment being in 
the lace-trade. 

' A charwoman told the wife of my informant 
that sfie knew one married couple who can 
earn seven pounds a week who often came to 
her on a Thursday to borrow a shilling, their 
money being all gone. They lived in two rooms, 
very badly furnished. A needle-woman also 
told the lady that she knew a couple who eanietl 
eight pounds a week, or even more, between 
them, who lived in two rooms wretchedly fur- 
nished, without even a cup or saucer, besides the 
two they used, to give a friend a cup of lea; 
that the w'oman would give four or five guineas 
for a dress, and had given as much as six guineas, 
which she would wear all day, from the first thing 
in the morning till it was shabby, when she would 
buy another as expensive, or even more so, accord- 
ing to the fashion. She never cooked their own 
dinner, but bimght the most expensive things, 
took them to a public-house to be cooked, and 
dine.d there, eating and drinking afterwards. The 
“hands” in the trade of the place would often 
order, for one week, black tea at 4s. a pound, and 
green at 6s. Thy would also buy cucumbers at Is. 
and Is. 6d. apiece, beefsteaks for breakfast at 
Is. 3d. a pound, and would only cat them fried in 
butter ; salmon in like manner when it first came 
in at 3s. or 4s. a pound, and lamb at a guinea a 
quarter. For more light fare they would buy 
oysters at 2s. or 23. 6d. a dozen, put down gold on 
the counter, and eat them as fast as a man could 
open them for them. My friend saw two men 
thus cat 10s. worth standing at a stall in the 
market-place. A man earning L.3 a week, paid 
on the Saturday evening, got into a row with the 
police on the Sunday, was fined 26s. on the 
Monday, and not one out of a hundred or more 
of his fellow-workmen could advance him the 
money to pay the fine with, and he had to borrow 
it of the foreman. Another was earning L.4 a 
week. His master told him he ought to lay byv 
“ Oh,” said he, “ I can spend all I make.” “ But,” 
said the master, “ what shall you do, if the times 
are bad, with your wife and children ? ” “ Let ’em 
go to the Union,’* said he. The master himself 
told my friend this. Mr Baker, the Inspector of 
Factories, in one of his Eeports, stated that a 
moulder, his wife, and boy on an average earn 
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L.6, lOfl. 6'd. a week. He mentions a case of a 
moulder, his wife, and three children earning 
L.8, 7s. 2jd. 

‘How can we wonder, with such iacts as 
these before us, that Mr Sandibrd, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, stated in one of his Reports : “ Out 
of 50 (lads) examined in nine different night 
schools, 29, or 58 per cent., could not read. These 
night scholars are certainly not the most untaught 
of the collier lads. ‘There ’s none of them os can 
read in our pit,* I heard two young colliers say ; 
‘ no, nor the master neither.’ And yet we wonder 
that onr colliers do not invest their earnings 
wisely.” ’ 

Loutl and prolonged has been the denunciation 
of public-houses as the cause of crime and misery 
— so easy is it to mistake secondary for primary 
causes. While admitting that public-houses scat- 
tered in profusion are the cause of many evils, 
we go a little farther, and looking for what pro- 
duces the cause, find that it consists in depraved 
tastes, want of self-respecl, uii thrift. To a man 
of elevated tendencies and intelligent foresight, 
the number of public-houses is a matter of 
no im2)ortunce. lie passes by the whole with 
indifference. Their allurements only exfite his 
pity. He scorns their temptations. It is to this 
pitch of fortitude we should like to see the 
weak-minded brought, through education and the 
habitual cultivation of self-respect, along with 
a deep consciousness of responsibilities. In 
therefore so e.\clusively attacking public-houses 
as the cause of intemperance, wc are in a sense 
beginning the process of cure at the wrong end. 
We‘ are expending energies on secondary causes, 
leaving the seat of the disease untouched. Under 
infatuations of this kind, the misdirection of 
moral power is pitiable. The subject is wide, 
and might be expatiated on to any extent. AVo 
here confine ourselves to the remark, that the 
thing to cultivate is Thrift— not only as regards 
the expenditure of money but expenditure of 
time, and in saying this "we fear that those who 
have systematically, though with good intentions, 
advocated a degree of recreation tliat must he 
deemed excessive and dangerous, have not a little 
to answer for in proiuotiiig habits of unthrift. 

w, c. 
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CHAl'TER THE ELEVENTH, 

It was about this time, or some three or four days 
after Kingston’s arrival, that Mistress Dninuge 
was sitting— languidly for her— at the door of the 
lodge. Mistress Dinnage lived a life of constant 
energy ; she did not sit and lament ; she had her 
sorrows ; but they were closed within the proudest 
heart that ever beat, and no man knew of them. 
Rut all the more dangerous is the stern sorrow 
that feeds upon itself, the aching, ever-present 
grief, so stoically disregarded. Mistress Dinnage 
indulged in neither tears nor regrets ; bravely she 
did her duty day by day, and never would sit 
down to court a sweet and fancied dream. But 
when evening came, what had she to do ? Father 
was not home ; the tall clock in the corner went 


tick, tick, tick ! Lady Deb was busied witli her 
kinsman Kingston Fleming; old Marjory was no 
companion to Mistress Dinnage. Jjiyes are so 
different. In some more genial lives, in some gay 
changeful or adventurous life, sorrow and despair 
are kept at bay. In contrast to this life of Mar- 
garet’s, there was May AVarriston far away, dream- 
ing through courtly galleries, gazing on splendid 
pictures, listening to ravishing music, kneeling 
before gorgeous shrines. Amid such scenes as 
these, the heart-strings may he tuned to never a 
discordant note. But in eternal calm, in depressing 
sickness, in dreary hours of solitude, then the grim 
spectre looks on us face to face. AVc may work ; 
ay, hut when wc pause to rest ? AA*’ork, everlasting 
work, gives a stern sense of satisfaction and the 
comfort of * something done ; ’ but uiilightened 
by sweeter moments, neither softens the heart nor 
strengthens the mind. Under that stern govern- 
ment, imagination sleeps, thought grows torpid, 
the poor wounded soul is grasi)cd within tlio iron 
hand it defies. Nature herself lies biulsed and 
bleeding. 

In the hours of hard work and daylight, sorrow 
was to Margaret Dinnage unheeded, unheard, un- 
cai'ed for; but when forced inaction came, when 
the little room darkened slowly, atid the lightest 
whisper of the breeze began to he heard above the 
hushed tumult of the world, then the tall clock 
told a monotonous tale moment by moment to the 
proud still heart — a tale of solitude aud hopeless 
calm. She would go to the porch not to hear it ; 
but to go out and roam about the happy fields she j 
could not, for there she liad played when a child. 
No ; better stand at the door and watch ; father 
would he coming soon. 

One evening as Mistress Dinnage thus watched, 
the gate swung to ; not the stooping form of old 
I Jordan Dinnagi*, hut a tall and tower-Mfe figure 
loomed through the gloaming and darkened the 
doorway. Loud and lull heat the heart of Mistress 
Dinnage ; she could not speak. For the first time 
for years, she and Charles Fleming were alone. 

‘ Who is at Enderby ? ’ he asked, in a short stem 
voice. 

‘ Mistress Deborah,’ she answered, with hurried 
breathless utterance, ‘an’^ Master Kingston Item- 
ing.’ 

‘ Not my father f ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Has Master Sinclair been here lately 2 ’ 

‘ Yes ; he was over yesterday morning.’ 

Then the gloaming parted as it were to admit of 
a blink of sunshine, and the dark eyes that were 
gazing up sought the haggard eyes that were gazing 
down upon them, and all in a flash. * Twilight and 
the wild sweet solitude around them drew those 
proud hearts together with a power that yearning 
nature could not resist. The spell of Love wae 
woven around them. Not one word was uttered : 
stern silence, weary endless longing, pride, grief, 
trouble, despair, all were now hushed in one 
long embrace. Long and wordless as had been 
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estran^’eiiient, so swift and wordless tlie wooing ; 
no syllable was needed to tell what the soul had 
known. 

What mattered it in that supreme moment that 
he was a hunted ruined fugitive — that she was a 
poor and penniless girl — that they met but to part 
again? The sweet summer breeze was blowing 
round them ; the trees trembled with gladness 
overhead ; they were young ; the world was wide 
and free. The solemn warning voice of the old 
clock, for them spoke in vain. 

When Mistress Dinnnge could speak, she whis- 
pered on his breast : ‘Tbou'rt in trouble.* 

* In trouble? Yes.* Then, with a reckless laugh, 
he took her face between his hands, and answered 
by wild and passionate kisses. 

‘ Nay ; thou must apeak,* she went on earnestly, 
and holding back his head with her little hands. 
‘Kisses will not aid thee, or I would kiss thee till I 
died. Speak, Master Fleming ! Art thou ruined ?’ 
‘ Ay ; stick and stone.* 

‘I saw it in thy face, only now the love-light 
covers it. Oh, how canst thou look so glad for my 
poor love, when thou’rt ruined and disfj raced? 
Bethink thee. Master Fleming. Thine old home 
will go to strangers. Thy sister will share in tliy 
disgrace. Thy father will go in sorrow to the 
grave. Thoii*rt ruined, disgraced, dishonoured 
He caught her to his heart, and then held her 
wildly from him, regarding her with infinite 
pathos. * And wilt thou throw me over, Meg 
Then spoke she anxiously : * AVliat is it thou 
mean’s! ? Speak out to mo. Let there bo no 
secrets and no riddling. Dost thou love me iruhj 
Then answered the proud licpiid glance of those 
dark eyes ; and whispered the youth low in 
her ear : ‘ I would like to kill thee for this 
questioning ! Truly, love ? Dost thou know 
Charles Fleming so little, that thou*rt in doubt ? 
that th(«P canst believe he could wrong the only 
girl he ever loved? Ruffian, gamester, roysterer 
though 1 be, I would keep thee pure os snow — 
snowdrift. Thou shalt make me a better man, wdio 
knows? For thy love I thir.st, Meg, and have 
thirsted long. Now— ruined, an outcast, a fugitive, 
is the moment I choose to seek thee ! Wilt have 
me, Meg, for better, for worse? Wilt share the 
fortunes of a sinner? Vcrilous, comfortless, will 
be tby lot, love. Wilt thou be my wife ?* 

She could not speak ; she answered by a low cry 
of love and joy. What recked Mistress Dinnuge 
of the proud grand home and the heir of tlie 
Flemings, Ml passed away ! She loved - with all 
the pure abandonment of a woman’s love this 
houseless wanderer. 

So came Charlie Fleming, and went, and haunted 
in the twilight round Enderby, and no one knew 
of it save Mistress Dinnagc. She was put about, 
dismayed, torfi by anxiety by all she heard ; and 
the two loves of her life, the loves of father and 
lover, were wrestling wildly in her souL Though 
fearing for her lover, yet, strange inconsistency, 
her step was light as air, her heart was filled with 
a new joy, and her eyes with happy tears. 

‘1 must go,’ thought Kingston Fleming dcs- 
pei^tely to nimself, the inorning after the above 


scene. ‘ The old fellow won*fc turn up, neither 
does Charlie. 1 mustn’t compromise her. But she 
I must not be alone. I doubt — I doubt sorely 
about the future. Poor sweet child ! I will 
speak to old Marjory ; she must hold that flighty 
Mistress Dinuage in the house. And I will get 
Deb to send for May Warriston.* So thinking, 
Kingston went into the garden, where he saw 
Deborah at lier flowers, and abruptly he began : 
‘I am come to say farewell, Deb. Don’t look 
scared, little coz ; you shall not be left alone,* 

‘Then whom shall I have. King?* she asked, 
clinging suddenly to his arm. ‘Father is away; 
Charlie is away ; and I am in hourly fear of evil 
tidings. You say, not alone! 0 King, I shall 
be alone indeed ! * 

‘ Little one, I am going to write to May Warri- 
ston, to beg her to come and bear you com- 
pany. ]Meaiitime, I am going to see your father. 
I know his whereabouts, love ; 1 will send him 
home to-night. And have ye not Marjory, Jordan, 
and your beloved MLstrdss Dinnage ? ’ 

‘Ay, I have them all. But “what are weak 
women and a poor old man compared to your 
size and strength ? With you, King, I am safe. 
In your presence I can be thoughtless and glad 
again. In your presence — I am happy.* 

‘ O Deb, Deb ! Don’t persuade me. 1 mustn’t 
stay with you. Ill tongues will be talking of 
yon and mi‘.* 

‘ What! of brother and sister? Of kinsfolk ? It 
cannot, cannot b(‘. But let the world talk ! What 
matters it ? Will you, for ])altry slander, forsake 
me at this strait ?’ 

‘ Nut forsake you, but consider you. Lot go my 
liaiid, Deb! I am easily iininaiined nowadays. 
T must go.’ 

‘Well, go, go !’ — and she pushed him from her. 
‘And iudecil I would liavc you seek my father. 
King, for 1 am very sad at heart. Cheer him up ; 
comfort him ; wean him from his temptation if 
you can. It is that terrible gambling that is the 
ruin of the Flemings. Oh, tell him so ! But above 
all things, send him home, for I have a dark, dark 
foreboding on me ; and this night alone at Enderby 
would drive me mad.* 

‘Ho shall come.’ 

‘ Then go. King, quickly.* 

‘ You arc in a hurry to be rid o’ me, now. 
Good-bye, sweet Deb ; good-bye. You will not 
come and see me olf ?’ 

‘ Nay ; I cannot.* 

‘Well, good-bye, Enderby.’ Kingston Fleming 
bared his head and gazed round, strangely moved, 
at the old familiar scene. His keen blue eyes grew 
dim. it did not shame his manhood that tears 
Avere drawn like life-blood from his heart, as he 
nobly renounced a sore temptation. ‘Good-bye, 
Enderby; good-bye.* 

He was gone. But still Deborah Fleming, 
amid her gay and dazzling flowers, seemed to 
see him standing there, a tall graceful figure, a 
face full of sadness and regret, a bared head 
that reverently bowed its adieus ; and the words 
stiU rang in her ears : ‘ Good-bye, Enderby ; 
good-bye.* Ten short minutes and all life had 
changed for her ; only when he was gone, she 
waked to her despair. The sun had ceased to 
shine, the birds had ceased to sing, the flowers 
to bloom. She left her gathered flowers to die, 
and went home like one stunned. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


OHAFIER THE TWELFTH. 

Sir Vincent did return that night ; he had 
Been Kingston, he said. He was very late, and he 
was tired. He asked Deborah if Mistress Dinnage 
were with her. 

^Yes, dear father. But you are going to sleep 
at home ? ’ 

‘Ay ; but I may be off early— too early for even 
thee, my bird of dawn.’ 

‘ Nay, father ; I will be up, not to see thee off, 
but to hold thee here. Thou shalt not go to- 
morrow ! ’ 

He smiled. He looked pale. He kissed her 
fondly. 

‘ Lady Wilful, I must. I want to see my boy. 
He is ever in trouble.* 

‘Nay ; think not about it to-night, father. King 
has promised to find him out.’ 

And so tliey parted. Weary-hearted, with all 
the brightness called up for her father laid aside, 
Deborah sought her chamber, weeping. She re- 
called, the night when her father had told her 
Kingston Fleming was betrothed, lier wild despair. 
But she was a child, and the bright morrow had 
then brought hope and healing. Now she was a 
woman, and a woman’s sorrow lay deep within her 
brea.st. Tired out, Deborah undressed and lay 
down on her bed, not to wake and weej), hut to 
sink into a deep dreamless slumber. . . . 

With a start she awoke. A start often wakes 
us from the soundest sleep, as if some spirit 
epoke. Deborah Fleming was so wide awake in a 
moment that she saw through her opeu window 
the little pale ghost of the waning moon, the 
drifting clouds flitting by. A strange feeling 
was on Deborah. Had she been dreaming that she 
had seen a light shining under her father’s door ? 
Dream or vision, she seemed to see it still, and was 
irresistibly drawn thither by a mysterious inner 
sense of alarm. SIkj must go to her father’s room, 
to see that all was well. With a wildly beating 
heart, she threw on her dressing-gown and went 
swiftly out. Gray dawn filled all the passages, 
a gray cold dawn, and the little birds were begin- 
ning to twitter. But yes — oh, strange and true, a 
ligiit was glimmering under her father’s door ! 

Deborah heard him moving ; she knocked. 
‘Father ! ’ — No answer. — ‘ Father ! ’ 

‘ Who is there ? ’ 

‘ Deborah ! Father, open your door ; I must 
speak with you at once.* 

She tried the door : it gave way ; and Deborah 
saw a room scattered over with papers, in the 
wildest confusion. The window stood open, and 
Sir Vincent, looking gra 3 '^ and haggard in the 
uncertain light, stood against the table in the 
middle of the room. He was dressed ; his long 
white hair was ruHled ; his face was graj', pale ; 
his eyes gleamed strangely on Deborah from under 
their lowering brows. 

‘ Father ! ’ said Deborah, ‘ ray father ! ’ A great 
trembling was on her, he looked at her so strangely ; 
but she kept outwardly calm. She laid her bauds 
upon his arm, and then her eyes fell from his 
troubled face to his trembling hand, which was 
striving vainly to hide something amongst the 
papers on the table. Deborah saw the handle of a 
pistol ; she drew it out, and regarded hi ^ stead- 
fkstly. ‘ Father, father I what is this ?’ 


_He turned from her ; his white head was bowed 
with shame in his hands, and she heard a bitter 
sob. 

‘I know it now,’ said Deborah, with terrible 
calmness. ‘ God called me here. 0 dear father, 
what have you thought on ? To get free of ruin, 
you would kill your soul. Kind heaven have 
mercy on thee ! You would leave me, father; you 
would leave me and Charlie.’ She flung the pistol 
out of the room; she threw her arms round him. 
Sobs were shaking the strong man’s frame. 

‘0 never think to leave me alone, father dear. 
It was sinful of you not to call me ; you might 
have known your little daughter would sooner 
share your death, than wake to find you dead.’ 

‘God forgive me. Deb ; God forgive me ; ’ and he 
sank into his chair faint, trembling, shuddering, 
Deborah, on her knees beside him, scarcely knew 
her proud father, he was so uir.nanned. She 
waited in silence, with her head laid down on his 
knee. When he could speak, he said : ‘ I see God’s 
hand in this ; 1 believe in Him as I never be- 
lieved before, (fliild ! nothing less than a miracle 
brought tliee here, as heaven is my witness ; in 
another moment, Deb, I should have been a dead 
man. I had the i)istol in my hand ; may He 
forgive me, Deb ! * 

Then Deborah looked up white and calm; ‘What 
I could have induced you, father ? What ruin could 
be great enow to justify so great a sin ? The loss 
j of house and lands ? Let them go. You and I 
had better live in some poor honest way, than keep 
! at Enderby. Let it go. It is no great matter, so 
I long as you have your children’s love.’ 

I He gi'oaned. ‘ It isn’t all, D(‘b ; ruin isn’t all. 
We have that, and enow. But ye know the 
old saying, “Death before dishonour.”- -Charlie, 
Charlie !’ and the father’s tremulous li^js struggled 
piteously to utter more. 

‘ Has Charlie disgraced us then ? How, father ? ’ 

‘ God forbid that I tell thee how. My boy has 
killed me.’ 

‘ Will Tnoney save him, father ? ’ The stern low 
voice scarcely seemed Deborah Flcming’ir ’ 

‘ Money, ay ; hut we are beggars.’ 

Deborah started to her ieet. ‘ Well, think of it 
no more ; you are wearied to death, my father. 
Thinking won’t right you nor save Charlie. Sleep 
in i)eace, lather, for i will save ye both this day.’ 

He stared in her face. ‘ Heaven bless thee. Deb, 

I know not what thou say’st. I think my brain is 
shaken, Deb. But UwiiWt my only stay.’ With 
that, the heart-broken old man, fallen so lowly 
from his high estate, lay down, and fell into a deep 
sleep. Not so Deborah. 

Late in the morning, Sir Vincent awaked, and 
called for his daughter. It seemed that she 
was near, for he liad scarcely called before she 
stood beside his bed. His strength was recruited ; 
the strong and nervous spirit had regained its 
power, and lived again in torture. He gazed up at' 
Deborah, piteous in his grim sorrow ; still, in all 
his strength, he turned to her: 'Deborah, ,my 
child, what is to he done ?’ 

‘ I am decided, father.- I will he Adam Sinclair’s 
wife. He has money enow to buy Enderby. 
liook you, you have nothing more to say ; only 
see that he knows he may marry me.’ 

‘ Thou ’It marry Adam Sinclair ! Deb, art in " 
earnest \ Can' ye do this ? But does it vex ye, 
love ? Does it grieve ye too much ] ’ 
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She looked bo calm, he could not believe this 
Bacrifice, hut half believed her indifferent ; he was 
Borcly trembling. 

‘ Nay, father. How vexed? how^ieved? Ask 
me no questions. You know, lather, I was 
always ‘‘Lady Wilful,” and very firm. Here 
now is a note writ by mine own hand to him. 
1 mil decided.’ 

Sir Vincent rose up ; he knew not if he were 
most glad or grieved or scared, as he took her in 
his anus and blessed her. Never had Deborah 
received love or blessing so passively. She put 
the note in his hands, and looking at liim with her 
great gray earnest eyes : ‘ Sweet father/ she said, 
‘it must" needs be soon ; and that he may know 
that I am in earnest, 1 liave left that “soon” to 
him. 1 am sincere with him, father, and I tell him 
I have no love' to give ; but 1 would fiiin save 
Enderby; and so 1 ask him if he will save Enderby 
for love of me, and yet leave me free. There is 
a loophole, father, for I have no wish to wed. 
But if he must wed Deborah Fleming, and only 
this will move him, I am ready. But as he will 
choose the wedding-day, I stipulate for freedom 
till that day, never to write nor meet till the 
bells ring for the wedding. Let me be Deborah 
Fleming till then, and forget Adam Sinclair! 
Lovers and wooing I cannot abide. And life is 
long enow from the wedding to the giave I * 

Sir A^incent stood with the letter in his hand. 
‘ Deborah, ye speak strangely ; yet you are smiling, 
and your eyes and checks are bright. Little one, 
toll thy wretched father if thou ’rt unhappy over 
this ? Speak, Deb, darling ; and if it grieves thee, 
I will see myself in jail, and Charlie on the 
gallows, ere thou shalt sacrifice thy life. Deborah, 
be honest with me.’ 

‘Why, I am honest always. It will not hurt 
me. I will be a good -wife to him till the day I die, 
if it must needs be so. But would you have me 
say I love him, reverence him ? This cannot be. 
But if he will not save Enderby otherwise, I will 
be Ills wife. Of the rest — I will not ask you — I 
dare not.*‘'But Charlie shall be saved.’ 

At these words Sir Vincent fell on his knees, and 
kissed his child’s dress like one beside bimsclf, and 
then pule and wordless, rushed away. . . . Then 
Deborah was left alone. The gay sun w’as shining 
in, and the birds were singing from far and near ; 
away up, Deborah’s pet bird the skylark was 

E ourinjtj out his supreme song of freedom in the 
liie Helds of space. She heard the trilling 
cadeqee from the wild bird’s tbnjat. It drew her 
to the window, where she leaned out, and drank in 
those delirious strains of joy, and stretched out her 
arms to the blue sky, and thouglit of tlie little 
nest where the bird would drop, when tired 
with wandering and with song. Could she be 
Deborah Fleming? Would the messenger now 
• speeding to Lincoln Castle bring her back free- 
dom, or death in life ? She must wait, she must 
wait! Meantime, the o’ercome was ringing in 
her ears of aA old song that Kingston Fleming 
■whistled when a boy, and the sweet warm sun 
was shining on her, and Deborah laid her aching 
head and her arms down on the window-sill and 
fell last asleep. It was then that Mistress Dinnjige 
?^tole in ; her face too "was pale and grave, but not 
so pale as the sleeping one over which she leaned. 
With her hands clasped, she stood rfegarding it till 
her lips quivered, and tears of troubled anxiety 


started to her eyes. ‘Ay,’ she said with Btem 
tenderness, ‘you will die for him yet ; but I would 
die for him and youJ Then softly and in tender 
care, young Mistress Dinnage passed a soft cushion 
under the little head, and laid a light shawl over 
Deborah to shield her from the sun, and stole 
away. 

MARKET-GARDEN WOMEN. 

While the fruit-harvest is in progress, travellers 
through the western outskirts of London will 
doubtless have noticed the numerous gangs of 
women employed in gathering and packing fruit and 
vegetables for market ; the railway in that district 
running for several miles through market-gardens j 
and orchards. The peculiar dress of these women — > 
coiisi.sting of a large calico sun-bonnet, brightly ' 
coloured neckerchiel, short skirts reaching scarcely 
below the knee, and large holland aprons— is alone 
Rufticient to attract attention, even in the mo- 
mentary glimpse one obtains of them as the train 
sweeps past. Daily, in sunshine and rain, these 
women are busy collecting the fruit and vegetables 
which are nightly conveyed to the London markets ; 
and as some knowledge of their manner of life ami 
the amount of their earnings may prove interesting, 
we offer to our readers the substance of a conver- 
sation held with a member of one of the gangs 
during the earlier part of the season. 

‘ Do we get pretty good wages ? Well, you sec, 
sir, it all depends on the season. Just now, when 
strawberries arc in and peas, we can earn os much 
as thirty shillings a week — some weeks more. 
Raspberries and beans we do pretty well with, but 
goosel>errieB and currants ain’t so good : cight-and- 
twenty shillings a week is as much as we can make 
at those, working hard and long for that. Of 
course wc have to work long hours, beginning at 
four or five o’clock in the morning, and keeping at 
it till eight and sometimes later at night, generally 
taking about an hour’s rest at dinner-time. But as 
we gather all the fruit by piece-work, and so to 
speak, our time is our own, what dinner-time we 
take depends on what sort of a mornings work 
we’ve made— sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter. You see, this is how wc work. In my 
gang there ’s six of us, that have always worked 
together for a good many years now. We get one 
on eacli side of a row of strawberries or raspberries 
or peas, or what not ; and when one basket is full, 
we puts a few handfuls iii our apron, always 
managing so as to take iii all the baskets full 
together; and then at night, when our work is 
counted up, we share it equally amongst us. We 
always know every night how iniicb we have made, 
but only get paid once a week, on Saturdays : 
Saturday, you know, being an easy day with us, 
on'account of there being no market on Sunday. 
Our missis is very good that way ; every Saturday, 
afore twelve o’clock, there is our money, much or 
lit(tle ; though there is some of the masters as think 
nothing of keeping their women waiting about till 
six or seven o’clock at night before they pay them, 
and perhaps then only gives ’em a part of- it ; which 
comes hard on folks as live from hand to mouth, aSi 
we have to do ; the shop at which we deal only 
giving one week’s credit — pay up one Saturday 
night, and run on as much as you like till the next ; 
or if }Su don’t pay up, no more credit till you 
does. 
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^Apples and poars and sucli-like fruit we have 
nothing to do with— men gather them in. In fact 
as often as not the master sella the fruit as it stands 
on the tree, and the buyer has to get his own men 
to pluck it. But there ’s always some sort of fruit 
or vegetables to be gathered from the beginning of 
spring till the end of summer as wc can do by 
piecework ; and then the potatoes come in, which 
we pick up after they Vc been turned out of the 
ground by men or by a machine ; but that wc does 
by day-work, getting one-aud-sixpence a day when 
we work from six to six ; and one-and-twopence 
.when we work from eight till dark. In winter-time 
there’s always something to be done dibbing in 
cabbage-plants, weeding, and such-like ; but what 
with sharp frosts and heavy snows, we don’t earn 
much then, perhaps doing three or four days’ work 
in a week. Of course if wo haven’t had the sense to 
put by some of the money we make in the good 
times of summer, times come cruel hard on us in 
the winter ; and very few of us like to apply to the 
parish if we can any lio Whelp it Not but what 
our missis is good to us in that way, often finding 
us a day’s work when it ain’t needed, and always 
giving us a half-pint of beer at the end of the day ; 
which we can’t claim, you know. 

‘We don’t take much count of rain either winter 
or summer, because, you see, people will have their 
fruit and vtjgetables fresh gathered ; and so we 
wrap ourselves well up and make the best of it. 
As I said before, Saturday we don’t do much ; but 
then we have to make up for it on Sundays, so as 
to send the fruit fresh to Monday’s market. 

‘Don’t we suffer from rlieumatics ? Well, you 
mightn’t think so, but it ain’t often any of us ails 
mucli. You see, being out in all weathers, wc get 
hardened to it ; and besides, we always take good 
care to keep our feet warm and dry- that ’s wliy 
we wear such heavy boots ; and that ’s tlie chief 
thing to look after, if yon don’t want to catch cold ; 
BO people say. There ain’t many of us but what is 
on the wrong side of thirty ; four out of my gang 
being widows this many a year, with grown-up 
sons and daughters; and it’s the same in most 
gangs. Sometimes we have young women amongst 
us; but there’s not many of ’em stays at it alter 
they are married ; not all the year through, I mean ; 
perhaps coming for a day or two at the busiest 
times ; but even then it liardly pays them, if they 
have a young family about ’em. The gangs of 
young women as you sometimes see, we don’t 
count as belonging to us ; they only coming up 
from Shropshire mostly — for a month or six weeks 
at the busiest part of the season. Oliildren wc 
never have working w-itli us, I suppose because they 
wouldn’t be careful enough about not crushing 
the fruit ; which as you know, it would never pay 


it’s terribly tedious and back-aching. When our 
children is old enough, we send the girls out to 
service somewhere ; and there s always plenty of 
work for the lads, of some sort, about the farms ; 
which is a good deal better than breaking their 
backs at our work. 

‘W.e all of us in my gang live hereabouts, in 
those little cottages that you see yonder. Three 
shillings a week the rent of ’em is ; but then 
there ’s a good piece of garden-ground at the back ; 
and most of us has lodgers, young men what work 


on the farms and in the gardens mostly. Four 
rooms there is in my cott^e ; and I have three i 
lodgers, sometimes four, two sleeping in one room. 
Good lads they are too. You see, jas they ^t 
home before I do, I always lay my fire in ue 
morning before I go out ; and a neighbour of mine 
sets it* alight in time for the kettle to be a-boiling 
when they conic in to tlieir tea at six o’clock ; and 
they never misses leaving a potful of good strong 
tea for me to have when 1 get home ; which you 
may be sure is all the more grateful tlirough 
being the only hot drink I get all day, having only 
a drop of cold tea, which I carry in that can there, 
for my breakfast. And maybe if we are Working 
near a public-house, we club up, and one of us goes 
and gets a drop of beer to drink with our dinners. 

‘ If it w'asn’t for the lodgers, the gardens wouldn’t 
be much use to us ; but they generally take it in j 
hand, and often comes to take a pride in it ; so that 
we arc never short of such vegetables as are in | 
season ; whie.h helps a good way towards tire rent. 1 
They also chop up my wood and fetch my water 
for me, aud make tliemsclvea handy in a score of 
ways ; indeed if I lost my lodgers, I don’t know 
what I should do. It ain’t much cooking I do in 
the week; but wliat there is to do I do after I 
come home. On Sunday the lads always look for 
a hot dinner ; which when I ’m at home, 1 cook for 
them ; and wlicn I ’m at work I get all ready on 
Saturday niglit, and one of ’em takes it to the 
bakehouse to be baked. When we do work on 
Sundays, if we anyhow can manage it, we try to 
get done by three or four o’clock, so as we may be 
in time to dress aud go to church ; which as a rule 
we mostly do, 

‘ I can’t read nor yet write, and I don’t suppose 
as there ’.s a-many amongst the oldest of us as can. 

It wasn’t much chance of schooling girls like us j 
got in niy time, as we was sent out to work at I 
something or other when we was about nine or 
ten. 1 did go to school for a little while ; but if I 
learnt anything 1 must have forgotten it again. 
Tlie young ones are better olT for the matter of 
that, aud are always willing to read or write a 
letter for us when we want ’em. * 

‘Nineteen years I’ve been at it regular now, 
sir ; aud though I was left a widow with seven 
cliildi*cn, the oldest of ’em only ten and one at the 
breast, I ’in proud and thankful to say as we Ve 
never had any need to ask once for a loaf of bread ' 
even from the parish, and trust as wc never shall. I j 
ain’t the only one cither, for there ’s Mrs Amblin as 
lives next door to me was left with nine children, 
oldest only twelve, and has lived to see iem all 
doing for themselves without being beholden to 
nobody for a crust of bread. Some years, when 
the fruit has been backward or scarce, we ’ve had a 
very close push to make emb meet; but it has only 
taught us to be more carid’ul when we have a good 
season, and to put by a little more towards a bad 
one. Wc don’t use any bank, bless you ! what 
little wc can manage to put by, we generally likes 
to have handy wlicrc we can put,^our hand on it 
when we want it. Of course, there’s no telling . I 
wliat may happen ; but while I have my health ! 
and strength left me, 1 shall always be able to earn 
as much os 1 need ; and if it should happen as they 
fail me, well, what with lodgers and the shilling 
or two my children will help me with, I daresay I 
shall struggle along somehow.' Mostly, though our 
children don’t come to be much more than field* 
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]ian(ls and farm-labourers, when the time comes 
they don’t begrudge what is due to their parents, 
and manage somehow to keep 'em out of the work- 
house. Not but some of 'em goes to the bad, as 
might be expected, seeing the little schooling we 
can afford to give them, and the temptations there 
is for them nowadays ; but it is only here and 
there one, and they generally finish up by listing 
for a soldier, which soon steadies ’em. One of my 
lads is away now in the East Indies ; and though I 
don’t often hear from him, he seems to be getting 
on quite as well as ever he ’d ha’ done at home. 
Our girls mostly gets acquainted with one or other 
of the men working about the place where they 
are at service, and get married, sooner perhaps 
than what we old folks think they ought to — 
about nineteen or twenty — and settle down near 
w^here their husbands work. 

^We don’t get much chance of holidays when 
once the season Logins, until it is over ; because, 
you see, sir, the master must keep the market 
supplied ; and if he finds one of us not to be 
depended on to do our work every da}’’, he very 
soon gets somebody in her place that is ; which 
perhaps is one reason why young women never 
care to settle down to our life. Altogether, our 
work ain’t so very hard ; and if we do have to keep 
at it for a many hours at a stretch, it’s all in the 
open air, which is a gooil deal better than being 
shut up in the walls of a factory ; and if we arc 
anyways steady and careful, w(j can always make 
sure of a pretty good living. So that you see, sir, 
there ’s many as is worse off than us poor garden- 
women.’ 

SEA-SPOIL. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, we called atten- 
tion to the changes which are to be perceived in 
the relations of land and waiter ; the action of 
rivers on the land, and the influence of delta-lands 
in restoring land, to the earth, being noted in the 
article alluded to ; whilst the destructive action 
of the sea many points of the coast was also 
detailed. In the present instance we purpose to 
examine a few of the more typical cases of sea- 
action viewed in its destructive effect upon the 
land, and also some aspects of carth-niovements I 
which undoubtedly favour tlic destructive power ' 
of the ocean. 

As regards these destructive powers, much de- 
pends of course on the nature of the rock-formations 
which Jie next the sea. A hard formation will, 
ccnt&ris paribus^ resist the attack of the waves to a 
greater extent than a deposit of soft nature ; and the 
varying nature of the coast-lines of a country deter- 
mines to a very great extent the regularity or irre- ! 
gularity of the sea’s action. A well-known example j 
of a case in which the ocean has acquired over the 
land an immense advantage in respect of the soft- 
ness of the formations which favoured its inroad, is 
found on the Kyntish coast. Visitors to Margate 
and Eamsgate, or voyagers around the south-east 
comer of our island, know the ancient church of 
Kcculver— or the ‘ Reculverd * as it is now named 
— as a familiar landmark. Its two weather-beaten 
towers and the dismantled edifice are the best 
known objects amongst the views of the Kentish 
c^t; and to both geologist and antiquary the 
'Keculvers ’ present an object of engrossing interest. 


In the reign of Henry VIII. the church was one 
mile distant from the sea ; and even in ,1781 a very 
considerable space of ground intervened between 
the church and the coast-line — so considerable 
indeed, that several houses and a churchyard of 
tolerable size existed thereupon. In 1634 the sea 
had made such progress in the w’ork of' spoliation, 
that the intervening ground had disappeared, and 
the ‘ Rcculvers ’ appeared to exist on the verge at 
once of the cliff and of destruction. An artificial 
breakwater has, however, saved the structure ; but 
the sacred edifice has been dismantled, and its 
towers used os marine \ratch-houses. The sur- 
rounding strata are of singularly soft nature, and 
hence the rapidity with which the eroding action 
of the weaves has proceeded. 

An equally instructive case of the destructive 
action of the sea is afforded by the history of the 
parish of Ecclcs in the county of Norfolk. Prior 
to the accession of James VL to the English 
crown the parish was a fairly populous one. At 
that date, however, the inhabitants petitioned the 
king for a reduction of taxes, basing their request 
on the ground that more than three hundred acres 
of their land had been swept away by the sea. 
The king’s reply was short but characteristic. He 
dismissed the petition with the remark, that the 
people of Eceles should be thankful that the 
sea had been so merciful. Since the time of the 
niggardly sovereign just mentioned, Ecclcs has not 
been spared by tlie sea. Acres upon acres have 
been swallowed up by the insatiable waves, and 
as Sir (yharles Lyell informs us, hills of blown 
sand — forming the characteristic sand-dunes of the 
geologist— occupy the place where the houses of 
King James’s petitioners were situated. The spire 
of the parish church, in one drawing, is indeed 
depicted as projecting from amongst the surround- 
ing sand-dunes, which the wind, as if in league 
with the ocean, has blown in upon this lucklesa 
coast. 

The comparison of old maps of counties border- 
ing on the sea with modern charts, affords a strik- 
ing and clear idea of the rate and extent of this 
work of destruction. No better illustration can be 
cited of the ravages of the ocean than that exhi- 
bited in maps of the Yorkshire coast-lines, and 
particularly in the district lying between Flam- 
borough Head and the mouth of the Humber, 
Whilst the district between the Wash in Lincoln- 
shire and the estuary of the Thames shews an 
equally great amount of destructive change. Three 
feet per annum is said to be no uncommon rate for 
soft strata in these localities to be carried away ; 
and the geologist may point to the famous Goodwin 
Sands —notorious alike in ancient and modern 
history — as another examjde of the results of sea- 
action, and of the wear and tear exercised by the 
mighty deep. The contemplation of such actions 
tits us in a singularly apt manner for the realisa- 
tion of the full force and meaning of the Laureate’s 
words : 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O Earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 

It is highly important, however, to note that 
the sea receives aid of no ordinary kind in its acts 
of spoliation by the operation of certain forces 
affecting the land itself. Land frequently dis- 
appears from sight beneath the surface of the sea 
by a process of subsidence or sinking. We must 
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therefore clearly distinguish between the land 
which the sea literally takes by its own act, and 
that which becomes its property through this 
curious subsidence and sinking of the earth's crust. 
No doubt the result is practically the same in each 
case ; the sea being in either instance the gainer, 
and the land the loser. But the sinking of land 
being a phenomenon less faniiliar to the ordinary 
reader, we venture to note a few of its more pro- 
minent aspects. 

A primary consideration to which it is needful to 
direct attention consists in the due appreciation of 
the fact that the land and not the sea is to be here 
credited with the action under discussion. When 
a considerable part of a coast-line formerly existing 
above tide-marks is found to gradually sink below 
the sea-level, the observer is probably apt to as- 
sume that the sea has simply altered its level. 
The idea of the sea being a constantly changing 
body is so widely entertained, and that of the 
land being a solid and iinmovablc portion of the 
constitution of the earth; is also so deeply rooted 
in the popular mind, that it may take some little 
thinking to throw on the land the burden of the 
change and alteration. It is nevertheless a fact 
that the great body of W’atcr we name the ocean 
in reiility obeys the laws we sec cxemidificd in 
the disposition of the water contained in a cup or 
bowl. The water of the sea thus maintains the 
same level, and is no more subject to violent and 
permanent alterations tliaii is the water in the cup 
or bowl. Hence when part of a coast-line appears 
to become submerged, we must credit the land with 
being the seat of the change, seeing that the sea 
must be regarded as stable, unless indeed it could 
be shewn tliat the level of the sea had undergone 
a similar change on all the coasts it touches. 
Thus if the Boutliern coast of England were found 
to have been depressed say to the extent of six 
feet, we must credit the land with the change, 
unless we could shew that the sca-levcd on the 
opposite or Ercnch coast laid also changed. Now 
the alterations of land arc mostly local or confined 
to limited areas, and arc not seen in otlier lands 
bounded by the same sea or ocean as the altered 
portion. Hence that the land must be regarded as 
the unstable and the sea as the stable element, has 
come to be regarded as a fundamental axiom of 
geology. 

When, therefore, the works of man — such as 
piers, harbours, and dwellings — become the spoil 
of the sea, the action has either been one effected 
by the force of the waves without any change of 
level of the land, or one in which land has simply 
subsided independently of the destructive action 
of the sea. In the extreme south of Sweden this 
action of land-subsidence is at present proceeding 
at a rate which has been determined by observa- 
tions conducted for the past century and a half or 
more. The lower streets of many Swedish sea- 
port towns have thus been under w^ater for many 
years, and even streets originally situatc'd far | 
above the water-level have been rendered up as | 
prey to the sea by this mysterious sinking of 
land. Linnaeus (as on a former occasion we 
remarked) in 1749 marked the exact site and posi- 
tion of a certain stone. In 183(5 this stone was 
found to be nearer the water's edge by one hundred 
feet than when the great naturalist had observed 
it ; the subsidence having proceeded at this rate 
and degree in eighty-seven years. The earliest 


Moravian missionaries in Greenland had frequently 
to shift the position of the poles to which they 
moored their boats, owing to the subsidence nf 


may detect numerous stumps of trees — still fixed 
by their roots in the soil in which they grew — 
existing under water ; the site being that of an old 
forest which was submerged by the sinking of the 
land, and which has become converted into the 
spoil and possession of the sea. Even the long 
arm of the sea — the * loch ' of the Scotch and the 
‘ fjord* of Norway — which seen in the outline of a 
map, or in all its natural beauty, imparts a char- 
acter of its own to the scenery of a country, exists 
to the eye of the geologist simply as a sub- 
merged vallej", whose sides were once ‘ with ver- 
dure clad,' and on whose fertile slopes trees grew 
in luxuriant plenty. The subsidence of the land 
has simply permitted its place to be occupied by 
water, and the vessel may sail for miles over 
what was once a fertile valley. 

Occasionally the fi actuations of land may be 
exemplified to an extent which could hardly be 
expected, a fact well illustrated by the case of the 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis at Vuzzuoli on the Bay 
of Naples. This tenij)le, now in ruins, dates from 
a very ancient period, three marble pillars re- 
maining to mark the extent of what was once a 
magnificent pile of buildings. Half-way up these 
pillars the marks of boring shell- fish are seen ; 
some burrows formed by these molluscs still con- 
taining the shells by means of which they were 
excavated. At the present lime, the sea-level is 
at the very base of the pillars, or exists even below 
that site. Hence arises the natural question — 
‘ How did the shell-fish gain access to the pillars, 
to burrow into them in the manner described?' 
Dismissing as an irrelevant and impossible idea 
that of the molluscs being able to ascend the dry 
pillars, two suppositions remain. Either the pillars 
and temple must have gone down to the *sea 
through the subsidence of the land, or the sea 
must have come up to the pillars. If the latter 
theory be entertained, the sea-lcvel must be re- 
garded as having of necessity altered its level all 
along the Bay of Naples and along all the Medi- 
terranean coasts. And as this inundation would 
have occurred within the historic period, we would 
expect not only to have had some record preserved 
to U 3 of the calamity, but we should also have been 
able to point to distinct and ineffaceable traces of 
sea-action on the adjoining coasts. There is; how- 
ever, no basis whatever for this supposition. No 
evidence is forthcoming that any such rise of the 
sea ever took place ; and hence we are forced to 
conclude that tlie subsidence or sinking of the 
land contains the only rational explanation of the 
j)henomeiia. We had thus a local sinking of land 
taking place at Puzzuoli. The old temple was 
gradually submerged ; its pillars were buried 
beneath the waters of the sea, and the boring 
molluscs of the adjacent sea-bed fixed on the 
pillars as a habitation^ and bored their w'ay into 
the stone. Then a second geological change super- 
vened. The action of subsidence was exchanged 
for one of elevation ; and the temple and its 
pillars gradually arose from the sea, and attained 
their i)resent. level; whilst the stone-boring shell- 
iish were left to die in their homes. The surround- 
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ing neighbourhood— that of Vesuvius — ^is the ijcene 
of constant change and alteration in land-^>el ; 
and the incident is worth recording, if only to 
shew how . the observation of the apparently 
trifling labours of shell-fish serves to substantiate 
a grave and important chapter in the history of the 
earth. 

The statistics of weeks and of the amount of 
human property which have fallen a prey to the 
^sounding main^ may thus be shewn to be not 
only parceled but vastly exceeded in importance 
and extent by the records of the geologist, when he 
endeavours to compute the losses uf the land or 
tlie gains of the sea. But on the other hand, the 
man of science asks us to reflect on the fact that 
the matter stolen from us by the sea is undergoing 
a process of redistribution and reconstruction. The 
fair acres of whfch we have been despoiled, will 
make tbeir appearance in some other form and 
fashion as the land of the future ; just indeed as the 
present land represents the consolidated sea-spoil 
of the past, which by a process of elevation has 
been raised from the sea-depths to constitute the 
existing order of the earth. Waste and repair are 
simply the two sides of the geological medal, and 
exist at the poles of a circle of ceaseless natural 
change. So that, if it be true that the sea reigns 
where the land once rose in all its majesty, as 
the Laureate has told us, no less certain is it 
that — to conclude with his lines — 

There where the long street roars, hath been 

The stillness of the central sea. 

Thus the subject of sea-spoil, like many another 
scientific study, opens up before us a veritable 
chapter of romance, which should possess the 
greater charm and interest, because it is so true. 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPTER IV.— LAURA BROUGHT TO TASK. 

The Admiral says ‘good-night' to the last of 
his guests ;^then he turns to his daughter, who is 
c\ridentl 3 ' preparing for a speedy retreat. 

‘Don’t run away yet, Laura; we keep early 
Loura at Government House, but it is not very 
late yet.' 

Rather reluctantly, Mrs Best obeys. She knows 
perfectly well why her father wishes her to re- 
maiu, and she shrewdly suspects what subject of 
conversation he is likely to introduce. Now that 
fihe has ha^l lier triumph, by carrying out a 
pet plan with regard to Katie,* that very success 
makes her uneasy, for she knows she will be called 
to account. How'ever, she resolves to be brave, 
and at once leads the way to the music-room. The 
servants have already put out most of the lights, 
but here the wax-candles are throwing lustre 
over scattered music and deserted seats. Laura 
gathers up some of the songs, wondering when her 
father will begin, and how the attack will open. 
•She knows it is coming, for he is restlessly pacing 
to and fro the room with that quarter-deck march 
of his, that betokens an uneasy mind. 

‘Why were the Greys not here this evening, 
Laura ? ’ 

She smooths out the leaves of an Italian duet, 


lays it on the music-stand, and replies with appa- 
r^t indifference : ‘ Because they were not invited, 
papa.’ 

‘ Why not ? I gave you the list, and I *in cer- 
tain their names were down. Why did you omit 
them 1 ’ 

^ Is it always necessary to invite the same people 
over and over again ? The Greys have been at 
every party that has taken place since I came here 
to stay.’ 

‘Had you any particular reason for leaving 
them out, Laura ? ’ asks the Admiral, turning 
round quickly, as he notes his daughter’s slightly 
scornful tone of voice. 

For a moment Mrs Best is undecided. Perhaps 
a slight meaningless excuse will do. But only 
for a passing second does she think thus. Her 
frank loyal nature asserts itself, and she says in 
a quick earnest manner^ with her eyes a little 
lowered, lier cheeks a little flushed : ‘ 1 had a 
good reason, papa. Kate Grey makes herself fax 
too much at home here. One would imagine she 
has some special privilege in this house.’ 

‘Well, and I am always glad to see her.' 

‘ She knows that, and presumes on the know- 
ledge. People seeing lier so much at home at 
Government House, are beginning to talk in a 
most unpleasant manner.’ 

‘ What do they say, Laura 1 * 

‘ They say you mean to make her your second 
wife. O papa, surely, surely you will never do 
that ! A girl so seliisli, so ambitious, so fond of 
admiration, so, so ’ 

‘Stop, Laura! The category of faults you lay 
to poor Katie’s charge is surely long enough. So 
people say I mean to make her my second wife, 
do they ? ' 

A flusli passes over the Admiral's face, and 
mounts to his brow. A quick throb rises at his 
heart, as for the first time he hears Katie’s name 
coupled with his own. Till this moment, his 
thoughts about her have been vague and unsettled. 
He admires her very much — more than any other 
lady lie knows ; but the idea of making her an 
ofl'er of marriage has never seriously entered his 
head. But now, his daughter’s very cautions, her 
very reports of the world’s gossip, shadow forth to 
him that a marriage between him and Miss Grey 
may not be so very preposterous after all, not 
such utter madness as he himself would have 
called it a few months ago. 

Laura, seated on a music-stool, her hands clasped 
before her, and her eyes fixed on her father's f^e, 
reads its meaning at once ; and as a brave, a loving, 
and a fearless daughter, she will not shrink from 
the duty she believes is required of her now. 
‘Dear papa,' she exclaims, ‘let me entreat you 
not to risk your future happiness ! Kate Gr^ 
would never make you a good wife. She cares far 
too much for herself ever to study the true 
j interests of any other person.’ 

I ‘ Why arc you so bitter against Miss Grey ? ’ 

‘ I am not bitter. I only tell the real sad truth. 
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Don’t let her come to rule in your house ; don’t 
let her rob me of my father’s love.’ 

Sir Herbert draws near his daughter, and looks 
tenderly down at her flushed face and moistened 
eyes. ‘ Be reasonable, my child ! No one can 
ever rob you of my love; but’ (here he pauses, 
as though hesitating how to word his meaning 
— adding composedly enough) ' should I ever 
marry Miss Grey or any other lady, you must 
not be prejudiced against my choice, Laura. My 
marriage can never injure you in the least. 
Remember, your poor mother’s fortune was all 
settled on you before you married Robert Best.’ 

‘I am not thinking of money, papa. Merc 
money considerations do not influence me in the 
least.’ 

' Possibly not. But let me allude to the subject 
once more w’hile we are talking. Robert lias left 
you mistress of his fine estate. You have duties 
and responsibilities thaf separate you almost 
entirely from me now. Is not that the case V 

‘Yes. I wish I could be more with you.’ 

‘You cannot, Laura, without neglecting your 
own interests. Therefore I am at times lonely — 
very lonely in the midst of surrounding society 
and occupation. My house needs a head. My 
heart yearns sometimes for congenial companion- 
ship. Don’t grudge me happiness, Laura, if I can 
sec my way towards gaining it’ 

‘ 1 hope and pray every possible happiness may 
be yours, papa ; but don’t look to Katie Grey for 
such a thing. She would marry any one to obtain 
position and wealth.’ 

- Sir Herbert turns away, and walks to the end 
of the room ; but he soon comes back jigain, and 
sees his daughter watching him with eyes that are 
mis^ and tearful. 

‘I am thinking of my own precious mother. 
Oh, how different she was from this girl ! Miss 
Grey is all unworthy to take her place.’ 

Ill her earnestness, Mrs Best has risen from the 
music-stool, and stands before her father with 
great tears coursing down her cheeks. She raises 
her clasped hands to him in the most imploring 
of all attitudes. The snowy crispy dress with its 
white folds gives her a sliadowj'’, almost ghost-like 
look ; and as her pathetic entreating face turns to 
the Admiral, it almost seems to him as though the 
soul of her mother is appealing to him tlirough 
Laura’s eyes. Never has the likeness struck him 
so much. It is as though his beloved Bess had 
come from the grave to bid him beware. 

The daughter secs the impression she has made, 
and like many another, presumes too much on her 
success, and goes a steji too far. Had she stopped 
at this point, perhaps her father would have 
given her the promise she remiires, that he will 
• not marry Kate Grey. But Laura wipes away 
her tears, and exclaims : ‘ You are coming round 
to my views, papa ! You are beginning to see how 
unfit tluB Katie is to be your wile. Mias Grimshaw 
quite agrees with me about her true character.’ 

Sir Herbert steps back — draws himself up to his 
full height. ‘ And what in the world does Miss 
Grimshaw know about the matter ? ’ 

‘ She has great powers of discernment. Indeed 
it was she who first raised my suspicions, and set 
me to watch Katie’s manoeuvres.’ 


‘ Very kind of her ! 1 ought to be particularly 
grateful for her surveiUance 1 ’ 

A cloud gathers on the Admiral’s brow ; bat 
Laur^ unwarned, goes on : ‘ Adelaide Qrimshaw is 
all kindness. O papa, 1 wish you would fix on 
her/ She would fill the position of mistress to 
your household with tact and taste, and would 
make you an excellent wife.’ 

‘ Thank you for your suggestion, Laura ; bat be 
assured if ever 1 do iharry, Miss Grimshaw wilk 
not be my choice.’ 

He shudders as memoiy recalls to ^ind 
the lank figure of the very elderly^ lady his 
daughter commends to his notice. He recalls the 
faded face, the thin wiry curls, the lymphatic eyes, 
the bleating plausible voice, with which, in the 
calmest manner, she is wont to gossip over the 
frailties of her neighbours, and pass hard judg- 
ments on those who are younger and more attrac- 
tive tlian herself. Then his thoughts revert to 
Katherine Grey. Whatever her faults may be, 
fortunately they are all the very opposite of Miss 
Grimshaw’s : mind and body are altogether formed 
in a very dilFerent mould. After this, the con- 
versation comes to a close, and father and daughter 
separate — she to lament over the Admiral’s infatua- 
tion ; he to wander for an hour or two more through 
the dimly lighted empty suite of rooms. 

Laura's words liave moved him strangely. His 
pulse quickens as he remembers that what has 
been to him a half-formed purpose, a whispered 
secret, is already the town’s talk, and that every- 
body is watching to see what will come next. 

lias Katie herself heard of these reports, and 
begun to trace out the shadow of possible coming 
events ? Would she be very much surprised if he 
tried to give these airy rumours a solid founda- 
tion ? 

Such is the train of tliought which floats through 
Sir Herbert’s mind long after the great house is 
closed lor the night, and left apparently to sleep 
and silence. He hears the measured tramp of the 
sentry on the cold damp pavement outside ; the 
distant sound of the ships’ bells in the harbour, as 
it is borne in by the wintry blast ; and^he musical 
peals from the church steeples that .chime the small 
morning hours ; but the question still rings its 
clianges in his mind and finds no satisfactory 


CHArTEU V. — THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

Tlic next morning Katie takes up her position 
at her father’s writing-table. She has a letter to 
answer — a very confidential one from herJfriend 
and confidant, Liddy Delmere— and she feels 
bound to return conlidence for confidence. Ere 
the epistle is finished, she starts up and thrusts 
it into her desk. Her eyes have been con- 
stantl}’^ wandering from the paper to the cold 
slippery streets, where people are jostling against 
each other as they make tlieir way through the 
showers of falling sleet and gusts of rough wind. 
Surely no one would venture out except in a case 
of absolute necessity ; yet the girl evidently ex- 
})ccts some one ; and by the rapid closing of her 
desk, no doubt the ‘ somebody’ is in sight 

A tall upright figure may be observed emerging 
fjoni the crowds of passers-by ; an officer, by the 
gold buttons on his rough outside coat (luiding 
his umbrella, skillully, Sir Herbert wjflks quickly 
on, and soon Katie hears his well-known knock 
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at the door, and his well-known step in the hall, 
as he takes his way to her father’s library down- 
stairs. 

‘He wilj come up here presently with some 
apology to me, or I’m much mistaken/ muses 
Kate, as she takes a swift look at herself in the 
glass ; and ere long the door is thrown open, and 
Sir Herbert Dillworth announced. He glances 
quickly round the room, and this is what he sees : 
a pretty, well-harmonised interior, a blending of 
soft warm colours, and a blazing fire in the grate, 
that reflects itself in the polished steel surrounding 
it And Kate Grey, the brightest point of the 
whole scene, is sitting beside the writing-table, 
and looking up with a smile to greet him. She 
wears a morning dress of ruby Cashmere, and a 
single knot of the same colour in the thick rolls of 
her dark hair. 'There is not a shadow of resent- 
ment in those lustrous eyes as she holds out 
her hand, frankly and pleasantly, to her visitor. 
Feeling perfectly self-possessed herself, she owns 
to a degree of satisfaction as she notices how 
disturbed Sir Herbert looks. The fact is his 
daughter’s words are still ringing in his memory 
— ‘ People say you mean to make her your second 
wife* — and he is wondering what Katie herself 
would say on such a subject. Will she ignore the 
dreary harrier of years that lies between them ? 
Will she forget that he has gone some distance 
farther on in life’s journey, while she is in the 
very prime and flush of girlhood ? These thoughts 
flash through his mind, and make him appear 
nervous and absent as he begins to talk about last 
night’s party. But his mind is made up. 

‘ We missed you^ Miss Grey. Will you pardon 
us that you had no invitation ? My daughter is 
not much accustomed to sending them out.’ 

‘Please, don’t mention it, Sir Herbert. I am 
very glad to go to Government House when I ’in 
wanted there ; but one cannot always be invited, 
you know.’ 

‘ But I like you always to come. The omission 
shall not happen again. We had a wretchedly 
stupid gathering. Spare me similar disappointments 
in future. Miss Grey, by — by taking the right of 
arranging these matters into your own hands.’ 

The girl looks up inquiringly. Nothing can be 
more unsuspecting and guileless than the ques- 
tioning eyes that meet Sir Herbert’s. 

‘Will you take the right, Katie? My life has 
grown strangely desolate and lonely of late ; will 
you cheer it with your presence ? In short, will 
you be my wife V 

The •question is asked now, eagerly and iinpas- 
fiion’dly, and Miss Grey’s eyes droop under the 
Admiral’s gaze. This vision has been dazzling her 
mind so long ; she has dreamt of it, thought of it ; 
and now the ofler of marriage luia really come ! 
Though the triumph is making her heart throb, 
she can hardly tell whether she is glad or 
sorry. But she does not draw back. For the 
treasure of Sir Herbert’s loyal affection, for his 
true earnest love, she will give in exchange her 
youth and beauty. She thinks the bargain a fair 
one, and wonders can anything more be required. 

When Sir Herbert leaves his affianced wife, he 
goes down to her father, to tell him of what he 
calk his ‘ good fortune.’ 

‘Yes; and inainn^a and Helen shall hear all 
about it from me. Won’t they be surprised !’ adds 1 
the young lady with a short low laugh, as the i 


Admiral goes out of the room. She hears him 
close the libraiy door, and then says to herself 
with another little spasmodic laugh ; ‘ Every one 
will be surprised, as I am myself, to think how 
quickly it has all come about. Last evening I was 
excluded from Government House, and now I 
have promised to rule and reign there. Which 
has conquered — Laura Best or I r 


CHAPTER VI.— FAMILY COLNBBL. ■ 

Mr Grey’s library is a curious little room, fitted 
up quite in his own way. Maps cover the sides 
of the walls, and a large bookcase holds the 
hooks, which are mostly nautical. Models of ships 
and steamers are on various shelves, there is an 
astrolabe near the window, and a sextant and 
some pattern guns on the table. Mr Grey is busy 
at the moment with official papers ; his nimble 
fingers are copying a ‘ General Memo.’ with won- 
derful rapidity, lleariug the stately step of his 
chief coming along the passage, he naturally sup- 
poses the Admiral has returned to give further 
directions about some orders ere long to be 
circulated amongst the ships. So he glances up 
over his spectacles pen in hand. Great is his 
surprise at seeing evident signs of agitation in 
Sir Herbert’s face, as he says in a low tone : ‘ Put 
aside your papers for an instant, Grey. I want to 
consult you on quite another subject. I have come 
to ask your consent to my marriage with your 
daughter Katie.’ 

‘ Your marriage with my daughter, Sir Herbert !’ 
and Mr Grey lets a huge drop of ink splash on 
his ‘ General Memo.’ in Ids surprise. 

‘You seem astonished, Grey. Have you any 
objection to accept me as your son-in-law if* 

Pardon me, Sir Herbert, pardon my hesitation ; 
but you startled me for the moment. I am con- 
scious of the honour you are doing us ; but have 
you considered Jiow young and inexperienced 
Katie is ? A mere girl, in fact. She is but little 
used to the ways of the world ; hardly wise 
enough to hold the high position you offer her.’ 

The Admiral smiles. ‘ I will take the risk of all 
that. Katie is willing, and I am ready to marry 
her just as she is.’ 

‘ Then I give my full sanction.’ 

‘Wish me joy, Grey. You don’t say a word 
about that.’ 

‘ I w'ill wish you something better and deeper 
than mere joy," Sir Herbert. I pray you may 
have true and unmixed happiness with my 
daughter. May she prove a wife worthy of you, 
and may you never regret your choice.’ 

There is a tremble in Mr Grey’s voice as he 

a s the Admiral’s hand and ratifies the new 
sprung up so suddenly between them ; and 
he looks thoughtfully after iSir Herbert as he 
leaves the room. Surely women are fickle, and 
his daughter Katie the most fickle of her Bex I 
Only two months ago, Walter Reeves had come 
into that very same room on the very same kind 
of mission. The same, hut witli a difference. He 
has not actually proposed for Katie, but had asked 
permission to visit at the house with that intention, 
in the event of his love being reciprocated. And 
Katie knows all this, and up to trie present has 
received Walter’s attentions, and seemed to take 
them as her right. But now all this is set aside, 
and a man nearly as old as her father himself 
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lias stepped in and won the girl as a willing 
prize. Well may the old sailor marvel I Things 
have changed since the days *long ago/ when 
he wooed his wife, and waited nine long years 
for her because he could not afford to marry 
poner. Hi a true old-fashioned love has but 
intensified as years have sped on ; the trials of life 
have but drawn the wedded pair closer to each 
other. Will this be the experience of Katie and 
the Admiral ?’ 

Worthy Mr Grey cannot settle that point ; so 
he goes up-stairs to hear what Katie herself has to 
say on the subject. 

Miss Grey lingers in the drawing-room after 
the Admiral has gone. There seems something 
strangely sad and vague and solemn in the whole 
affair, now it has gone so far ; and when her 
mother comes into the room with Helen leaning 
on her arm, .she exclaims at once, with glowing 
cheeks and Hashing eyes and defiant tone : Wish 
me joy, mother, and Helen ! I am going to be 
married ! * • 

‘I'm glad it is settled at last, Katie; and I hope 
you will be very ba])py. Walter baa had plenty of 
patience, I'm snre,’ says Mrs Grey in her quiet 
voice, as she settles Helen comfortably on the sofa 
and turns round to give Katie a kiss of congratula- 
tion. 

But her daughter draws back with a look of 
annoyance. 

‘ Wliy do you talk of Walter ? 1 am not going 
; to marry him. My intended husband's name 
i stands far higher in the Navy List I hu going to 
i be married to Admiral Sir J lerbcrL Dillworth ! ' 

I ‘Sir Herbert ! ' exclaim Helen and Jier mother 
I together. 

! ‘Yea. Why are you surprised ?’ 

‘ I 'm sure wo 've good reason for surprise, con- 
sidering all that has gone ou about Walter. Katie, 
Katie! what new fancy has hold of you now?’ 
The voice is Mrs Giey's, the tone one of re- 
proach. 

Kalie is growing angry. ‘ The fancy is no new 
one, mother. Had you not all been very blind, 
you might have guessed what >vas coming long 
ago.' 

‘Do you really love Sir Herbert ?' asks Helen, 
with that deep-seeing look of hers, that somehow 
always makes her elder sister a little in awe of 
her. 

‘ I like him ; the rest will come by-and-by ; and 
I’m glad and proud of my lot.' 

There is a ring in Katie's voice, as though she 
has flung down the gauntlet of self-approval, and 
challenges any one to take it up and contradict 
her. Her father is not the one to do this. He 
comes into the room at the moment, hears Katie's 
asseveration, and feels as if a world of doubt had 
rolled away from his mind. Considering his own 
word ‘his bond,' he judges his daughter by the 
I same standard. ‘ Tliat's right, Katie, and sounds 
earnest. You may well be proud of your lot, and 
of Sir Herbert too : there isn't a better, braver, 
more honourable man alive ; he 's unselfish and 
high-principled to his heart’s core. I've served 
three commissions under him, and ought to know' 
him well ; and 1 'd rather see a child of mine 
Mng in her grave, than that she should bring 
discredit ou his name. Kiss me, my girl ! I wish 
you happiness. Well may you bo proud of our 


Katie receives the kiss just a little impatiently ; 
she believes she has won ‘high stakes/ and does 
not relish any doubts on the subject 

THE CROCODILE AND GAVIAL. 

Two species of crocodile inhabit our Indian riveis, 
and both are especially iLumerou.s in such streams 
as the Ganges and its tributaries, the Berham- 
pootcr, and many others. Sir Emerson Tennent, 
an his Natural History of Geylnrij points out an 
error which Anglo-Indians and others are often | 
given to — namely, of applying the term alligator 
to animals which arc in reality crocodiles. TThere 
arc no alligators in the Indian peninsula. The 
true alligator is the hideous cayman of South 
America, ainl differs in one or two important 
respects from the crocodile of the Nile and Ganges. 

The first and by fai* the most widely distributed 
of the two sauriuns inhabiting our Indian rivers 
is the common crocodile, exactly similar to the 
animal frecpicntiiig the Nile and other streams 
of Northern Africa, and known throughout Bengal 
by its Iliiidustaui title of ‘Mugger.* The second 
species is the G a vial or Gurry al {Gavialis Gan- 
geticus). This reptile is, I believe, only found 
in Hindustan, and is indigenous to the Ganges ; 
hence its specific title. 

The habits of the two creatures arc in general 
very similar, but yet differ in one or two important 
points. The mugger tillen grows to an enormous 
size, not unfrequently reaching twenty feet in ' 
length, and is thick built in proportion. The limbs 
are short, feet palmated, the fore-feet furnished with 
five, the hind with four toes. The head (which in 
aspect is extremely hideous) is broad and wedge- 
shaped, the muzzle rather narrow, the eyes small, 
Jeep set, and of a villainous glassy green hue. 
TJie jaws when shut lock as closely and firmly 
together as a vice. The teeth arc of a formi- 
daule description, varying much in size and length. 
When the mouth is closed, the tusks in the extre- 
mity of the lower jaw pass completely through -and 
often project above the tip of the upper. The 
body IS incased with scaly armour^Iates, very 
thick and massive on the back, ^ut to a less ex- 
tent on the sides of the body. The reptile breathes 
through its nostrils, which are situated near the tip 
of the snout. By this wonderful provision of 
nature, the crocodile is enabled to lie in w'ait for 
its ]irey with the whole of its body, except the 
nostrils, concealed beneath the surface of the 
water. 

The gavial much resembles the mugger in 
general structure (though the body is not usually 
so thickly built), with one notable exception, and 
that is the totally different shape and character of 
the snout. The jaws of the gavial are long, straight, 
and narrow ; the teeth, which are regular, wide 
apart from one another, and even, are of a far leas 
formidable description than those of the common 
crocodile. They much resemble in general ap- 
pearance the rows of jagged teeth which garnish 
I the edges of the upper jaw of the saw-fish. The 
I snout is often several feet in length, and there 
is a peculiar knob or protuberance at the tip ; and 
the nostrils, as in the other species, arc situated 
near the extremity. 

The gavial has been described by some writers 
as ‘the scourge of the Ganges' and a ‘ferocious 
animal but 1 venture to say that this is a highly 
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exaggerated if not an altogether erroneous statc- 
meiit. It is possible that occasionally — though I 
am convinced very rarely — the gavial may seize a 
human being ; but the reptile is essentially a fish- 
eater, and unlike the mugger, is little to be 
dreaded by the swimmer or bather. I have fre- 
quently, when strolling along the banks of our 
Indian rivers, observed the head of a gavial momen- 
tarily raised above the surface of the water in 
the act of swallowing some large fish held trans- 
versely across its jaws, the long beak and rows of 
sharp teeth with which nature has furnished it, 
greatly assisting the creature in snapping up such 
slippery prey. 

Crocodiles frequent the wide open channels' and 
reaches of our large Indian rivers, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, such as Dinapore, 
Allahabad, or Benares. In such resorts, whole 
families of both gavials and muggers may be seen 
lying together side by, side on points of sand or 
low mud islands left dry by the current of the 
stream ; they delight to bask in the scorching rays 
of the mid-day sun. 

The animals always lie asleep close to the 
margin, and generally with their lieads pointing 
away from the water. They are extremely watch- 
ful ; and on being alarmed by the near ap])roach of 
some boat gliding past or hutnau beings walking 
along the bank, after contemplating the objects 
of their suspicion for a short space of time, they 
one after another awkwardly wheel round, and 
with a splash and a flounder speedily vanish beneath 
the suriacc of the water, to reappear again so soon 
as the cause of their alarm has passed. 

Though hideous and repulsive in appearance, 

I these reptiles nevertheless fullil a most useful 
office as scavengers. In the neighbourhood of 
large towns on the banks of the (hinges, hundreds 
of dead bodies are daily cast into the holy river 
by the Hindus ; and in a tropical climate like 
India, ivere it not foj crocodiles, turtles, and 
vultures assembling and devouring the corpses, 
speedily some dreadful plague would break out 
and spread death around. 

Judging Vrom the accounts of travellers, the 
crocodiles inhabiting the African continent must 
be far more dangerous than their confreres of Asia ; 
for though we sometimes hear of muggers taking 
to man-eating, especially in Low^er Bengal and 
parts of Assam, yet such practices arc not the 
rule, as is generally supposed. 

I have, however, seen patches of water near the 
foot of ghats or flights of steps fenced round 
with a*close and strong hedge of bamboo stakes, 
driven firmly into the river-bed, for the purpose of 
protecting bathers or women drawing water from 
the assaults of man-eating crocodiles ; and it is a 
dangerous practice at all times to bathe in pools 
frequented oy such monsters. Cows, horses, sheep, 
goats, and dogs, besides the numerous wild inhabit- 
ants of the jungle, all form a prey of the mugger. 
The cunning animal, w^ell acf^uainted with some 
spot where, towards sunset, flocks and herds, after 
the heat of the day has passed, are in the habit of 
drinking, there lies in wait concealed amid the sedge 
bordering the margin. Presently some unlucky 
victim in the shape of a poor bullock parched with 
thirst, comes hurrying down the bank and eagerly 
approaches the water; hut hardly has its mouth 
r^hed the surface, when the blood-thirsty croco- 
dile seizes it by the nose ; and if once successful in 


securing a firm grip, tlie chances are, that unless 
the herdsman is at hand to render assistance, the 
unfortunate bullock, in spite of struggling despe- 
rately to free itself, is soon dragged down on to its 
knees, and later beneath the surface of the pool. 

It has been asserted that tigers ere now have been 
seized, and after a hard fight, overpowered by the 
crocodile. Possibly this may occasionally happen ; 
but I imagine such an occurrence to he extremely 
rare ; and iny impression is, that such redoubtable 
champions, each capable of inflicting severe punish- 
ment on his opponent, would avoid rather than 
risk coming to blows. 

It is generally imagined that the plated coat of 
mail covering the crocodile's body renders the 
animal invulnerable to bullets. Such may have 
been the case in the days of brown -boss ; but a 
spinning conical ball fired from a Martini- Henry 
or other grooved weapon of the present day, will 
not only readily pierce, but even pass completely 
through the body of the largest crocodile. 

It is the extraordinary tenacity of life with 
which all the lizard family are endowed, that has 
in a great measure given rise to this notion of 
their invulnerability ; for unless sliot through the 
head, neck, heart, or such-like vital part, the 
crocodile, even when desperately wounded by a 
bullet through the body, will almost invariably 
gain the water, only shortly afterwards to sink 
dead to the bottom, to be devoured by some of its 
cannibal relations. 

Near a station where I happened to be fpiartered 
for many years in Central India, there was a largo 
lake where crocodiles were known yearly to breed. 
After some trouble, I procured tw^o mugger's eggs 
from some fishermen who frequented the spot. 
They were of an oval shape, dirty white colour 
and rough surface. The female crocodile about 
the month of May, having scraped a hf»le with 
her feet in the sand or mud of some dry island, 
deposits her eggs therein, and carefully covers 
them up, leaving the heat of the sun to hatch 
out her progeny. Meanwhile she hovers about 
the spot, till at length the thin layer of sand 
covering the eggs upheaves, the young issue forth, 
and escorted by the mother, take to their natural 
clement, the water. J. H. B. 

SHAMROCK LEAVES. 

A WEDDING, 

At Irish country weddings of the lower orders, the 
priest is paid by voluntary contributions of the 
wedding guests. The marriage is generally cele- 
brated in the evening, and is followed, especially 
among the farming classes, by a grand festivity, to 
which his “Riverince" is always invited. After 
supx)er, when the hearts of the company are meny 
with coined beef and greens, roast ^oose, ham, and 
whisky-punch, the hat goes round. 

Honor Malone was the prettiest girl in the 
barony ; and a lucky boy on his marriage day was 
the bridegroom ; albeit on the occasion he looked 
very ill at ease in a stiff, shiny, brand-new, tight- 
fitting suit of wedding clothes. Lucky, for in 
addition to her good looks, the bride had fifty 
pounds to her fortune and three fine cows. 

Very pretty and modest she looked seated beside 
the priest, blushing a great deal, and wincing not 
a little at his Reverence’s somewhat brood jokes. 
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And moat becoming was the ‘white frock’ in 
which she was attired ; a many-skirted garment, 
resplendent with ‘bow-knots’ and trimsuings of 
white satin ribbons. 

‘ As good as new,’ my lady’s-maid at the Castle, 
from whom she had bought it, had assured her. 
‘Made by the grandest French dressmaker in all 
London, and worn at only a couple of balls ; her 
young ladies were so cruel particular, and couldn’t 
abide the suspicion of a crush or a soil ou their 
gowns.’ 

In the midst of his jokes and hia jollity (and 
with an eye to future dues, nowhere is a priest 
half so good-humoured as at a wedding), while 
apparently absorbed in attention to the pretty 
bride, whose health had just been drunk in a 
steaming tumbler, Father Murphy perceived w’ith 
his business eye that preparations were being made 
for sending round the plotc in his behalf. 

The stir began at the end of the table where the 
‘sthrong farmers* mustered thickest. A goodly 
set they were, in their large heavy greatcoats of 
substantial frieze, corduroy knee-breeches, and 
bright blue stockings ; their comely dames wearing 
the capacious blue or scarlet cloth cloak with ailk- 
liued hood, w'hich, like the greatcoat of the men, 
is au iudispeusahle article in the gala toilet of 
their class, even in the dog-days. 

In the midst of the group was Jim Ryan. 
Now this Jim Ryan was the sworn friend and 
adherent of Father Murphy ; he would have gone 
through fire and water to serve his Reverence. He 
was rather a small man in the parish as regarded 
worldly goods, having neither snug holding nor 
dairy farm; hut he was highly popular, being con- 
I sidered a ‘dhroll boy ’ and good company. 

[ When the proceedings of this devoted follow’cr 
I met the priest’s business eye before alluded to, 
they caused considerable surprise to that intelli- , 
gent organ, insomuch as greatly to dariage a very I 
pretty compliment his Reverence was in the act of 
making to the bride. 

l^’irst Jim Ryan took bold of the collecting plate, 
and seemed about to carry it round. Then, fis if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he stopped short, 
and dashed it down on the table with a clatter and 
a bang tlxat made Mrs Malone wince, for it was 
one of her best china set, 

Jim’s next proceeding was to try all his pockets. 
He dived into hia waistcoat, breeches, and swallow- 
tailed coat receptacles, one after another, but with- 
out finding what he wanted. At last, after much 
hunting and shaking, and many grimaces of dis- 
appointment, he pounced on the object of his 
search, and drew carefully from some unknown 
depths a large tattered leather pocket-book. 

By this time every one’s attention was fixed upon 
him. Deliberately he opened the book, and peer- 
ing inside — having first ascertained by a covert 

g lance around that the company were observing — 

0 extracted from it a bauk-note. This, when 
unfolded, he spread out and flattened ostentatiously 
on the table, so that all who looked might read 
‘ Ten Pounds ’ inscribed upon it ! 

A flutter of astonishment ran through the guests, 
not unmixed with signs of dismay among the richer 
portion. ■ Fat pocket-books that a few moments 
before were being pompously produced by their 
owners, were stealthily thrust back ogam. A 
sudden pause was followed by a great whispering 
and consulting among the formers. Anxious and 


meaning looks were bestowed on the latter by 
their wives, to say nothing of expressive nudges, 
and digs into conjugal ribs where practicable. 
For there was always much rivalry in these 
offerings. Misther Hennessy, who droVe his family 
to mass every Sunday in his own jaunting car, 
would scorn to give less than Misther Welsh ; 
though he too was a ‘ warm ’ man, and always got 
top price for his butler at Limerick market. And 
now to be outdone by Jim Ryan ! To proffer his 
Reverence five pounds, when the likes of him 
was giving ten ! It was not to be thought of ! 
So the result, after Jim had deposited his note 
with a complacent flourish on the plate, and had 
gone his rounds with tlie latter, was the largest 
collection that had ever gladdened the heart or 
filled the pockets of Father Murphy, 

As the priest was leaving the place, Jim came 
up to him and laid his hand on tho horse’s bridle ; 

‘ A good turn I done yer Riverince this night, didn’t 
I ? Such a mort of notes an’ silver an* coppers 
1 iiiver laid eyes on 1 I thought the plate would 
be bnik in two halves with the weight. An’ now ’ 
— in a whisper, and looking round to see there was 
no one listening — ‘where’s my tin pound note 
back for me ? * 

‘ Your ten pound note, man ! What do you mean 
by asking for it i Is it to give you back part of 
my duos, you want ? 

‘Ah then now, Father Murphy dear, sure an’ 
sure you niver was so innocent as to think that 
blessed note was mine ! Where upon the face of 
the living earth would a poor hoy like me gel 
such a sight of money as that ? Tin ]xounds ! I 
borryed it, yer Riverince, for a schamc ; an’ a 
mighty good an’ profitable schamc it ’s turned out. 
Sure 1 knew the sight of it would draw the coin 
f)ut of all their pockets ; an’ by the powers ! so it 
did.’ A fact his Reverence could not deny, while — 
not without interest— he refunded Jim’s ingenious 
decoy-duck. 


THE ITALIAN GRIST-TAX. 

In our own favoured realms miller^ have their 
troubles, no doubt, as well as other folk, but at 
anyrate they are not tormented with a grisMax; 
and indeed in these enlightened days we should 
have thought that such an impost was unknown 
in all countries claiming to have attained a high 
degree of civilisation. Mr Edward Ilerries, C.B., 
late Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Rome, 
in the course of his elaborate Report on the finan- 
cial System of Italy, has, however, shewn ua our 
mistake; and in tracing the liistory and present 
position of the tax, he furnishes us with some 
curious particulars respecting it. 

As our readers will doubtless be struck with 
the anomaly of a powerful government having 
recourse nowadays to indirect taxation to augment 
its revenue, it may be well at the outset to cite a 
brief paragraph from Mr Herries’ Report, in order 
to shew how it happened that the grist-tax came 
to he reimposed upon the people of Italy. 

Towards the close of the year 1865, he writes, 
M. Sella, then Minister of Finance, having to meet 
a deficit estimated for 1866 at upwards of two 
hundred and sixty-one mUlion lire (say ten million 
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four hundred and fifty thousand pounds), and 
being compelled, he said, to have recourse to in- 
direct taxation for a large increase of revenue, 
urged upon the Chamber of Deputies the revival 
of the grist-tax, which he considered as fulfilling 
more completely than any other new impost that 
could be found the essential conditions of great 
productiveness, wide diffusion, and equal pressure 
on all parts of the kingdom. 

The impost seems to have made its first appear- 
ance in Sicily, where it was a source of revenue 
during the Norman period, and there, no one was 
allowed to carry com to be ground w’ithout fimt 
obtaining, after much delay, a permit, for which 
he had to pay the duty chargeable on the grind- 
ing of the corn. The attestation of the officer in 
charge of the mill was requisite for the removal of 
the flour, for which a certain route was prescribed, 
and which was always to be accompanied by the 
permit. The miller was not even allowed to keep 
the key of his own mill, and was prohibited from 
grinding com between sunset and sunrise. The 
wants of the population, however, sometimes made 
it necessary to relax this rule ; and in such cases the 
miller (wliose family vras never to remain in the 
mill with him) was securely locked and barred in 
for the night, without any means of communicating 
with the outer world, whatever might happen. This 
treatment, however, was at length seen to be cruel ; 
and permission was granted to any miller exposed 
to imminent peril from fire, flood, or other cala- 
mity, to free liiinself from nocturnal incarceration 
by breaking (if he could) through the door, window, 
or roof. It does not seem to have been foreseen, 
Mr Herrics aptly remarks, that such a gracious 
concession might be rendered nugatory by the 
strength of the barriers or the feebleness of the 
miller ! 

Up to 1842, the millers themselves were 
considered as responsible fiscal agents ; but after 
that time, the supervision of every mill was in- 
trusted to an ofiicial called a ‘weigher’ (custode 
pesatore); but not being usually a very faithful 
guardian, bribery soon became rampant. In the 
EcclesiasticSV State, where the tax was farmed 
out to contracloi;p, the mode of its exaction was in 
many respects similar to that existing in Sicily, 
By an edict of 1801, which deserves notice 
as a legislative curiosity, a miller was liable to 
be sent to the galleys, besides paying a heavy 
fine, for a variety of offences — such as that of 
grinding corn not regulaily consigned to him in 
the manner prescribed ; of receiving corn or send- 
ing oat flour at night ; and others of similar 
enormity. In the district of the Agro Romano, 
all bread had to be stamped ; and the absence 
of the i)roper stamp exposed the guilty baker 
to a fine of one hundred scudi and corporal 
pitnishment, or even to slavery in the galleys. 
The inhabitants of this district were only allowed 
to use bread baked within it, and they might 
be compelled to declare where they got their 
bread. 

Tliough the tax was temporarily abolished in its 
last strongholds in the year 1860, it W’as subse- 
(mently revived, until all the statutes relating to 
the subject were finally consolidated in 1874. 
Tlie tax, which must now be paid to the miller 
at the time of grinding, is charged at the rate 
ot two lire (of about lonpence each) .per hundred 
kilograms on w’heat; and one lira on maize, rye, 


oats, and barley. The miller pays periodically 
to the collector of taxes a corresponding fixed 
charge for every hundred revolutions of the 
millstone, to be ascertained by an instrument 
called contatore, wdiich is affixed to the shaft at 
the cost of the government. The amount of 
this charge is determined for cveiy mill accord- 
ing to the quality and force of the machinery and 
the mode of grinding. Tlie miller may refuse the 
rate as first calculated; in which case the revenue 
authorities have the power to employ an instru- 
ment which will record the weight or volume of 
the corn ground ; or of collecting the tax directly 
by tbeir own officers, or of farming the tax. Should 
tney not think fit to exercise such powers, the rate 
is determined by experts. The impost, it is per- 
haps hardly necessary to say, [is an eminently 
unpopular one, and was only consented to under 
the pressure of extreme necessity. 

The great difiiciilty in the way of the smooth 
working of the grist-tax was the impossibility of 
procuring the mechanical means of control con- 
templated by the law ; and in point of fact, when 
it came into operation no effective instrument w^as 
in existence. By the end of August 1871, however, 
matters had changed, and no few'er tlian 78,250 
registering instruments were supplied, and by 1874 
the greater number of these contatori were in active 
operation. The contatore^ however, docs not give 
universal satisfaction ; and Mr Hemes thinks that 
what is wanted to remove doubts as to fair treat- 
ment, is some instrument capable of recording the 
weight or the quantity of wlicat ground. Best of 
all would be the abolition of the grist-tax ; but in 
a country where the mass of the people consume 
no articles of luxury whicli can be taxed by revenue 
oflic(‘rs, and also from whom no direct impost 
could be exacted, the continuation of the grist- 
tax seems to be an absolute necessity. 


SWEET LOVE AND I. 

Sweet Love and I have strangers been 
These many years, 

So many years. 

Ho cani(; to me when Life was green 
And free from fears, 

These present fears. 

He came, and for a little space 

My life was gladdened by his grace ; 

But soon he fled, and joy gave place 
To grief and tears. 

‘ 0 Love, come to me once again I * 

My lone heart sighs, 

So sadly sighs. 

‘Eecall thy fearless nature, then, 

Sweet Love replies, 

Softly replies. 

‘ Thou canst not ? Then I cannot l)e 

The same that once I was to thee. 

There *b no room in tlic heart for me, 
Where fears arise.’ 
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TOYS. 

Op Britisli industries, not the least interestin" 
to a large world of readers, great and small, will 
be found Ibe manufacture of toys. Air Bartley, 
ill treating this subject in Air Stanford’s useful 
scries of Handbooks to British Alanufacturcs, 
rightly assumes that objects which are so insepar- 
ably connected with the happiness of our early life 
cannot be held unimportant j while we need but 
iiKintion the name of Charles Dickons, in order to 
lend a charm to the avocations of a doll’s dress- 
maker and a journeyman toy-maker. Although 
the EngUsli productions arc almost entirely con- 
fined to a few special types of goods, which not only 
hold their own among foreign rivals, but are largely 
exported to the continent, wc find that in London 
alone there arc, besides various importers of toys, 
eleven rocking-horse manufacturers, ten wholesale 
dealers, and one hundred and fifty-one retail 
dealers, not including the large tribe of small 
retailers, who combine other occupations with the 
sale of toys. Though Germany, Switzerland, and 
France are the great storehouses of all toys of 
w'hich the material is soft wood, tlie toy manu- 
facture of London forms a large and interesting 
industry. 

Penny wmoden toys arc turned out of a manu- 
facturing establishment which consists of a toy- 
maker, his wife, and family. When the father has 
finished his work on the lathe, the mother and 
children have each their particular share in gluing, 
pasting, and painting. The material for these articles 
are scraps of timber bought out of builders’ yards, 
the principal tools being the chisel and the lathe. 
Pewter toys are made in London in very large 
quantities. At one establishment a ton of metal 
is consumed each month in the production of Lilli- 
putian tea, coffee, and dinner sets. English taste 
may be gathered from the fact, that the number 
of iea-sets made is nearly thirt}” times larger than 
either of the other two. Twenty-three separate 
articles make up a set, and of these articles two 
millions and a half are made yearly by one house 
alone. The metal is provided from miscellaneous 


goods, such as old candlesticks, tea-pots, pots and 
pans, bought from * marine’ store-dealers by the 
hundredweight ; and when melted, is formed into 
the required sliapcs by ditferent processes of cast- 
ing in moulds. One girl can make two thousand 
five hundred small tea-cups in a day. Putting 
together the four separate pieces of a mould made 
of hard gun-metal, she fills it with the molten 
metal, dips its mouth into cold water, takes it to 
pieces, and turns out a cup that only wants trim- 
ming. 

Under the head of paper toys, miniature packs 
of cards demand a large amount of material and 
labour. It is astonishing to read that one firm 
alone in London turns out each year one million 
packs of toy cards, using five or six tons of paper 
for the purpose, on each sheet of which are 
printed three packs in black and red. When 
these sheets have been pasted on cards — called 
‘middlings’ — one girl can cut up and complete 
eight hundred and sixty-four packs each day, 
earning about one pound a week. These cards 
arc sold at twopence, one penny, and a halfpenny 
a pack. The penny cards have, as might be 
expected, far the largest sale with the public ; the 
manufacturer getting five shillings for a gross of 
twelve dozen, or somewhat less than half the 
retail price, Alany thousand gross of these little 
packs go to all parts of the world. The twopenny 
packs are precisely the same as the penny 4>acks, 
with the addition of an ornamental paper back to 
each card. The demand for these superior packs is 
small, for when the price of an article gets above 
a penny, we read that it at once shuts it«out from 
a certain class of the buying public. The purchaser 
that will spend more than a penny will spend 
sixpence. The spending public, it seems, go in 
sets. There is the farthing set, i^jiostly children, 
who patronise small shops of toys and sweets; 
there is the halfpenny set; and the penny set. We 
then jump to the sixpenny set. There is a very 
large manufacture of toy picture-books which are 
sold nt one penny, a halfpenny, and a farthing. 
Even the farthing books have a picture on the 
cover printed in four colours; and valentines 
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printed from wood>blocks and hand-painted can 
be sold for a halfpenny. 

Another large industry grown up or developed 
of late years is the manufacture of india-rubber 
toys. The india-rubber, cut uj^ into small pieces, 
and formed, by the admixture of white-lead and 
other substances, into sheets of a putty-like ine- 
lastic material, is fitted into two pieces of an iron 
mould, variously shaped according to the require- 
ments of the toy, and llieii plunged into the 
vulcanising bath — a vessel filled with sulphur and 
other ingredients. When taken out, the india- 
rubber has become elastic, the two pieces of mould 
are unscrewed, and the toy, after trimming and 
painting, is ready for use. 

Toy-boats, w'hlch in their construction go through 
fifteen different hands, are very cheap, though the i 
whole of the work is done by hand. In one 
London manufactory as many as ten thousand 
sailing-boats are made every year ; upwards of five 
hundred twelve-feet lengths of throe-inch deals 
being used in their manufacture, and eight tons 
of lead being required for their keels. 

We have left to tlie lust place notice of the toy 
which is the speciality of English toy-makers, the 
wax-doll. The wax, after being melted in large 
vessels by means of boiling water, is poured into 
hollow plaster-moulds made in three pieces, and 
laid in rows with the crown of the bead down- 
wards. When the workman has filled from a can 
ten or twelve of these moulds, returning to the 
first one in the row, he pours back into liis can as 
much of the wax as remains fluid ; and so on with 
the other moulds. Most of the %vax is thus poured 
back again into the can; but that whicli adheres to 
the mould has now become a hollow W’ax head, 
thick or thin according to the time whicli elapses 
between pouring the wax into the mould and 
pouring it out again. Then comes the process of 
fixing the g^ass eyes, which, save the very best, are 
now made abroad, the Germans having driven the 
Birmingham manufacturers out of the field. The 
wax ridges left by the joints of the mould are 
smoothed down, the surface is brushed over with 
turpentine to clean it, and with violet powder to 
beautify it ; and when the cheeks have beeii tinted 
with rouge and the lips with vermilion, the head 
is read^ for the hair-dressing operations. For the 
best dolls, the wig is made by a lengthy process of 
fixing one or two hairs at a time, so as to give a 
natural appearance to the hair. In the common 
dolls, the hair is more quickly put on in locks. 
The black hair, most of which comes from abroad, 
is human ; but the favourite flaxen curls are ol 
I mohair, the silky wool of the Angora goat, Corrir 
' podtion dolls’ heads are made of pasteboard from 
1 iron moulds. 'The pasteboard is placed over a 
i mouhl representing half a head cut vertically 
I behind the ear, and is then forced by means of a 
i pestle into every crevice. Another mould for the 
j other half of the head is similarly filled ; and when 
j nearly dry, the two halves are removed from the 
j moulds and pasted together. The head thus 
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moulded, which becomes as hard as leather, is 
coated with a composition of size and whiting, 
washed with oil and turpentine ; and then having 
received a pair of eyes, is dipped into a vessel of 
melted wax, and re-dipped until it looks like a solid 
wax-head. The wax is then cut from off the eyes^ 
and scraped from the part of the head which the 
hair will cover ; and the head is then' ready for 
painting, powdering, and hair-dressing. A third 
class of dolls, known in the trade by the misnomer of 
‘ rag dolls,* is the pretty muslin-faced creature with 
blue eyes and becoming cap. Her face is of wax, 
covered with an outer skin of muslin, and is made 
by pressing a wax mask, moulded in the ordinary 
Avay, into a mould exactly like the one in whicli 
the wax was cast, over which is stretched a jiicce of 
thin muslin. In this way the wax necessarily 
adheres so closely to the muslin, that it becomes 
a sort of skin to the mask; These faces are nothing 
but masks, and require the caps to conceal the junc- 
tion with the skulls, made of calico and sawdust, 
like the bodies. The bodies are mostly the handi- 
work of women and the smaller members of the 
doll-maker’s family. The doll manufacturer gives 
out so many yards of calico which are to produce 
so many bodies, the sawdust to be found liy the 
maker. Then by a division of labour in catting 
out, sewing up, filling with sawdust, and making 
the joints, many dozen bodies will be turned out 
by one family in a week. The arms are a branch 
of the trade upon wliich certain persons are almost 
exclusively employed. They arc made of calico 
above the elbow, of leather for the part below, 
and are paid for at the incredibly small price of 
sixpence- halfpenny a dozen pairs smaller arms for 
very cheap dolls costing three-halfpence a dozen 
pairs. We read that the hands, which thus cost 
each the sixteenth part of a penny, have always a 
certain number of fingers ! The materials are 
found by the makers themselves; so when we 
consider that each doll sold to the public for six- 
pence should not cost more than threepence in the 
making, if the toy-merchant and the retailer are to 
earn a living, there remains hut a pittance to 
be earned by the Caleb Plummers and Jenny 
Wrens. Though most dolls leave their first homes 
in an undressed condition, the larger establish- 
ments emidoy many young women in the dress- 
making department of their trade. One article of 
dolls* attire forms a distinct branch of trade — ^the 
little many-coloured leather shoes, which are made 
from the waste material left by the makers of 
children’s ornamental boots and shoes. A thousand 
such pairs are made weekly by one large manu- 
factory in Clerkenwcll. 

And now we replace our puppets in their box, 
grateful for having been let into some of the 
mysteries of their creation, not only the more 
ready to admire the charming little picture of the 
toy-maker, by John Leech, in the Orieket on the 
Hearth, but more sensible of a sympathy with doU- 
nature, and more certain that toys are os much 
needed for old os fo]' young. Happy is it if the | 
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TEOM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


toys of grown-np folks cause as little mischief 
and as much pleasure as the innocent toys of 
childhood ! 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

When Deborah awaked, old Marjory was sitting 
watching over her ; the sun was still glorious on 
the woods outside, but the chamber was left in 
grateful gloom. She could not even distinguish 
her futher*s picture ; but soon, clear and distinct 
through the gloom, laughed out the boyish face 
of Charlie. Charlie ? What had Charlie done ? 
Mute and still, Deborah looked up at her old 
nurse, while the darkness of^reality dawned on 
her wakening mind. 

‘ Thou ’rt ill, child,’ said old Marjory abruptly. 

‘What makes you think so, dame?’ asked 
Deborah faintly. • 

‘ Why, thy face betrays thee ; it is white as my 
apron, and thine was a sleep o’ soitow. I know it. 
Thou ’It eat summat now, an’ no more o’ these airs.’ 

‘Have ye no letter or message for me, Maijory ? 
What are you hiding there ?’ and Deborah raised 
herself in feverish excitement. 

‘Why, it’s a letter that’ll keep, I warrant me, 
my Lady Deb. It’s from the old man at Lincoln.’ 

‘Give it me, Marjory, and leave me, dear old 
dame. I wish to be alone.’ 

So Marjory left her ; but soon the old woman 
was knocking at the door again with food and 
wine for Deborah. She fonixd her sitting on the 
floor white as a ghost. ‘O child, thou ’it faintin’ 
for good victuals ! There ! eat and drink like a 
Christian. AVhy, bless tlice, Lady Deb, dear, 1 
know the master’s in his old (piandaries. But 
don’t take on, my Rose.’ 

‘ Dame, come and comfort me. Pray, take that 
food away ! Let me lay my head on thy kind old 
breast. Thou ’rt a mother to me, Marjory — always 
wert. Dame, I’ve no dear mother !’ 

The dame took her darling in her arms, and 
rocked her gently to and fro, with the toil-lianlened 
old hand stroking the girl’s silken hair, and her 
grave old face laid against it. 

‘ No ; thou host no mother, poor lamb ; worse 
for thee.* 

‘ It ’s hard to know right from wrong, Marjory ; 
but I am quick to decide, and once decided, never 
falter. I try to do all for the best.’ 

‘ I know it, I know it. But child, my Lady 
Dob, have no dealin’s with that old man Master 
Sinclair. He ’s a demon.* 

‘Hush ! or give the demon his due, Marjory. 
He has been kind to my brother Charlie.’ 

‘ For what ? Wc all know it ; all Enderby knows 
what he ’s after.’ 

‘ That is no concern of Enderby’a, I hate this 
gossip. Look you, dame, if I choose to wed fifty 
such, it is no concern of Enderby’e. If 1 did wed 
Master Sinclair, it would be of mine own free 
will : let all the world know that ! ’ 

‘ But thou ’It never ived him, dearie ! ’ cried the 
old nurse, in tremulous breathless haste. 

‘ I do not answer you Yes or No ; but I am my 
own mistress.* 

‘Too much so — ever too much so,’ muttered 
Marjory below her breath. 


‘ What say’st thou, Marjoiy ?’ 

‘That thou wantest a strong kind hand over 
thee, bein’ too headstrong by half. 1 wish Master 
King was here ; he ’d advise thee !’ 

‘ Best not,’ said Deborah, with a quick breath 
of pain. * Let “ Master King ” attend to his own 
affairs. Each one has his troubles. Nurse, love 
me ! I have need of it. 0 that I were a little 
tiny child again, when, in affright or in distress, 

I wrapped these arms o* thine about me ; and 
they would seem to shelter me from all the world! 

0 that thou wert magician, fairy, to give me my 
childhood back ! I was haj)py ihenJ 
‘All’ not now? What ails my bright bird? 

Is it Master Charlie ?’ 

‘ O Marjory, don’t speak of that. Look you at 
bis xiicture ; look tliere ! Could those fearless eyes 
ever turn aside in shame or dread ? Would 
Charlie, with all his faults, ever bring dishonour 
on ns ? Tell me that ? ’ ' 

‘No, never' The old face turned white, but 
did not flinch ; Marjory believed in the honour of 
her wild boy, as in her own soul. 

‘Ah, Marjory, nurse, my darling 1 How I do 
love thee ! No ; never believe that any but a black 
liar would ever accuse Charlie Fleming of a mean 
low act Wild, reckless he may be, but dishonour- 
able, never ! Ah, my love, my comfort, our true 
and faithful friend, 'ice believe in Charlie Fleming!’ 

‘ Whore is my boy ?’ asked the old woman, with 
troubled tears in her eyes. ‘ Why don’t he come 
to Enderby ? They will say strange things o’ him 
if he don’t come home. Oh, he’ll break his fatlier’s 
heart by bein’ so wild ; but it ’s his father’s blood 
that ’s in him.’ 

‘ And Lis mother’s too, for they say our sweet 
mother was a mad, mad lass. Dame, who was she ? 
What was iiiy mother’s name V 

The girl gazed straight at the old woman till 
Marjory’s eyes Jell, and the girl’s fair lace w^as 
flushed with crimson. ‘ I Lave never asked you,* 
she said, ‘not since I was a child ; but who was my 
mother, dame? Prithee, tell me. Ah, say not 
that there was Bhaino ! Poor and h(^iest, I care 
not ; but naught of shame' 

‘ No, my Lady Deb, no ; naught o’ shame. She 
was the child o’ wcddt d parents, 1 promise thee ; 
she was lawful wedded wife, thy mother ; but if 1 
was to tell thee who she was, Sir Vincent would, 
strike me dead. I cannot tell thee; tliere ’s my 
faithful promise given, not,’ 

‘ I will not ask yc then. One day I will — must 
know. Docs Charlie know ?’ 

‘Ne’er from me or his father. But ifo one 
knows what Master Charlie knows.* 

‘ There ’s my father calling me ; I must go. 
Good-bye, dame. Pray for me.’ 

Deborah went down into the hall. Sir Vincent 
got up and met her. Ho shut the door carefully, 
and led her to a chair ; he sat down opposite her, 
and screening lus face from the light with one 
great sinewy hand, gazed out from under its 
shadow, as if he would read his daughter’s soul. 
For her part, she gazed at him with all her great 
and tender soul in her eyes, her own despair 
forgotten in her father’s. There was a long silence 
between them, each gazing on the other, sorrow^ 
stricken and speechless. 

‘ Father,’ said Deborah softly then, ‘ sweet father, 
have I not done thee some good ? See ! here ’s the 
letter from Lincoln ; and in three weeks I shall be 
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Master Sinclair's wife. It is my duty, father, my 
free choice. My heart is very strong. Sweet father, 
thou 'it sad still, ay, even heart-broken; I know 
thy face so- well! I have saved Charlie. Listen! 
This Master Sinclair puts everything in my power, 
makes me absolute mistress of all he has. My 
first act will be to save us from ruin ; Charlie 
from ruin too. But tell me what more there is ] 
Wliat serpent has wronged Cliarlie falsely ? ay, 
falsely f for before heaven, father, I vrould 8 ^oear that 
Charlie has done no dishonour ! Sooner would I 
doubt my own soul than liis. He is incapable of 
double-dealing, incapable of all mtanness and dis- 
honesty. To doubt him, to believe for one moment 
that he could act dishonourably, is to believe that 
Charlie Fleming is no son of thine and mother’s ; 
that this Charlie Fleming is not the boy who has 
grown up under thine eyes and mine ; graceless, 
truly, but the very soul of honour. Even the 
masters at his school, his tutors, his comrades wdio 
knew him best, have done him justice in calling 
him honourable and true. Then doubt him not fur 
one moment ! ' 

Under the fire and sweetness of her faith in her 
brother, Sir Vincent waxed wan, and his fierce 
eyes grew dim witli sadness. 

I Laying one hand upon her hands, and shading 
I his own face still, he whispered brokenly : * Be- 

\ lieve on— hope on. Sweet child, sweet Deb, my 
brave best one, I wust confide in Iheo, or 1113' 
old heart will break. This boy — this son, in 
whom I trusted — Ah me ! ' and with his clenched 
hand on his brow and his eyes raised to heaven, the 
father gave a deep and bitter sob — ‘has hetrayed 
me — his father!^ With a strange hoarse eager 
whisper, and eyes that gleamed like a madman's, 

I Sir Vincent leaned forward and uttered those 
I words to Deborah. She, white, still, waited without 
1 a word for more. ‘ I have seen the papers — Adam 
! Sinclair holds them — by which Unit boy <d' mine 
j has anticipated my death, and raised mone\" upon 
I Enderby ; his writing — his name — Charles Stuart 
I Fleming. Adam Sinclair has got those papers out 
of Parry’s brands ; and by marrying thee, my fairest 
and my best, he buys those papers of Parry and 
i destroys their shameful purport. But Deb — does 
I that wipe out the stain ? Does that blot out the 
fact that that boy of mine, deceiving and betray- 
ing me — ay, cursing my lengthened life, and 
hungering for the old man’s death— has got a 
hound to raise this money ? Ay, that hound has 
in turn betrayed him into Sinclair’s hands ; and 
Charles Fleming’s black-heartcdncss is laid bare to 
him and me.’ 

‘Have ye seen those papers, father, with your 
very eyes I And Charlie’s writing V 
I ‘"Ay, ay.’ 

Deborah panted, terribly white and wild she 
looked, with her hands pressed on her side. Sir 
Vincent kneeled dowm beside her and laid his 
head upon her shoulder. Bitter, bitter was that 
hour. 

c- 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

Some days after that — it might have been cen- 
turies to Deborah Fleming— she lieard a peal at 
the great hall ]>ell ; and Kingston Fleming, pale, 
disordered in dress, and haggard-eyed, entered the 
library. Deborah was looking idly oyer the books, 
not reading ; she was stunned, and could neither 


read nor write ; she scarcely had the power of 
thought. One look at King, and she knew that he 
knew her fate. ‘ Deborah ! * he said, roughly and 
hoarsely, ‘ you have played me false I Bv words 
strong and binding as an oath, you told your 
brother yon would not w’ed Adam Sinclair— that 
no ruin, no misery, should lead 3’ou to so ignoble a 
sacrifice. la it then under the mask of doing 
goo<l, ye do this grievous evil ? Soiling'your soul, 
sacrificing your life, not to save your father and 
I your brother, for Charles Fleming would rather see 
you dead than accept your bounty then, but to 
win rank and money — to shufiie off this miserable 
coil of poverty, that wearies you ; and to sell your- 
self for gold and tinsel to this hoary reprobate ! 
Ko good intention, no amount of self-sacrifice, 
could justify so detestable a deed.’ 

Palely beautiful, but full of calm scorn, Deborah 
Fleming faced her fiery and impetuous kinsman ; 
before she spoke, her haughty eyes flashed fire and 
disdain. 

‘ Kingston Fleming, afe you my brotlier ? Are 
you my guardian, my master, or the master of 
this house, that you dare to insult me thus ? What 
earthly right have you to question or to jeer at me ( 
Were I a man, I w’ould strike you on the face for 
this. Coward ! Because 1 am alone and a woman, 
you dare to insult me by those words ! What if I 
choose to be weil to Adam Sinclair, and to love his 
“ gold and tinsel ; ” what is that to you ? What if 
I choose to “ soil ” my precious self for his name 
and fortune ; what is that to you ? I have my 
father’s consent ; I am under my father’s ]>roteo 
tiou ; you have no earthly claim on me. Fair and 
friendly have you ever been to me. Courteous 
has been your kindly interest in me from eliild- 
hood upwards ; but scarcely enough so, to justify 
}'our interlereiico now. I thank 3'ou, Master King- 
ston Fleming, for your anxiety on my account ; 
but I’ll thank you also to leave me and mine 
alone.' 

Even in that wild moment, Kingston saw that 
she was trembling with fierce passion — ay, slio 
could have struck him ; in that luoinent, she 
haled him. But Kingston too, goaded by his wild 
unavailing remorse and love, mad with the know- 
ledge of how cruelly liis taunt bad wronged her, 
desperate at her beauty and her sacrifice, cared for 
nothing. Daslii ng down his hat and whip, ho 
caught her hands in his: ‘Beautiful, cruel, heart- 
less, reckless Deborah ! Child, I have loved theo 
— too late, loo late. T am free ! I am free to 
woo thee ; 1 am a free man now! But when I 
come in mad haste to ask thy love and pity, I find 
thee betrothed, and cast away, and sold I Listen ! I 
would liav(*. made th(*e love roe. No woman on 
earth have I loved hut Deborah Fleming ! 1 would 
have made thee love me ! ' 

Then, with a sharp bitter cry, Deborah wrenched 
away her hands. Conscious of her brother’s dis- 
honour, sublime in the greatne.s3 of her sacrifice, 
and her terrible secret and her suffering, she 
looked back on Kingston only with passion and 
scorn, to hide the love that would still master her, 
and hurled him back taunt for taunt. ‘Ah I yoa 
are a good one to preach honour and good faith 
to me ! throwing over one woman to woo another 
who is betrothed ! I feel dishonoured even to 
have heard your words of love, when I have 
plighted troth to Adam Sinclair. But don’t think 
to win or move me by thy treachery. Deborah 
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Fleming doesn’t change her troth-plight every 
hour. Her vows once made, are binding, binding 
till death!* 

‘Then good-bye, Deborah.’ lie took up his hat 
and whip and strode to the door. His looks were 
turned back on her, a smile was in his haggard 
eyes— intense passion, love, and suffering ; his face 
was pale as death. His last sight of her was the 
proud crectness of her figure, and the bright 
watchfulness of her beautiful haughty eyes, follow- 
ing him, and burning on him. Hut when he was 
gone from her sight, the bells of Enderby, as all 
through their interview, came clanging wildly out, 
clashing on heart and brain. 

‘ I know not if I love or hate him most ! ’ cried 
the girl, half mad with her despair. ‘ I love him, 
and I hate him too ! * 

Then rang out the bells of Enderby, loud and 
clear, the refrain, ‘I love him, and I hate him 
too ! ’ Low ill the lull, loud and clear on the gale, 

‘ I love him, and I hate him too ! ’ 

Mistress T)innage in those da 3 ’’s was well-nigh 
desperate. After hearing that Deborah Fleming 
was betrothed to Adam Sinclair and was to be 
W'edded to him in three weeks* time, she knew 
no rest. It Avas all for Cliarlie, it was oii his 
account ; Charlie therefore must know of this, and 
there would be an end of it. For two evenings 
Mistress Dinnage watched for her lover in vain. 
She had talked herself hoarse to Deborah ; .she had 
exhausted threats and entreaties : she might as 
wtU have talked to the idle wind — and so she 
knew — as to Deborah once resolved. On the third 
evening- watch, however, Margaret saw the well- 
known form. She was out in a moment under 
the gloom of the trees and the twilight. 

‘ 1 have somewhat to tell 3 '’ou, Charlie. Lot 
me speak (quickly and clearly’, love. Your sister 
Deborah is betrothed to Master Sinclair ; they arc 
to be w’’cddcd in two weeks and four days. There 
have been sad doings at Enderby. Your father ! 
Ah ! I dare not tell ya wliat I fear. But oh I grie- 
vous trouble has he been in through tidings from 
Master Sinclair about you ! So Mistress Deborah 
promised then and there to be Master Sinclair’s 
wife. Oh, I tell you she is desperate since ! She 
loves another ; I know it ; but she gives up all 
for you and EndeTb 3 ’.’ 

‘ Can this be true ! Meg, I will kill him first, 
lias he betrayed me then I What tidings has he 
Bent V 

‘ I know not ; but of terrible losses, be sure. Ab, 
dear, are ye not in terrible trouble, and waiting 
about for love of me ? Stay no longer, Charlie ! 
Think not o* me ; I will follow ; I Ve got good 
courage. Release sweet Mistress Deborah.’ 

‘How, quotha? Death only will release that 
mad reckless girl. Ah ! I might have known her.’ 

‘ Neither prayers nor commands, Charlie, would 
she listen to ; no, not if you were rolling in riches 
now, she Ba 3 ’s she would not break her oath. 
Charlie ! 0 love, vrhat do I urge you to ! You 

must fight that old man, and we must fly. Not 
to kill him, Charlie, hark ye ! — not to kill him ; 
i)ut to disable him for what life he has left! 
Think me merciless, unwomanly ; I care not, so 
that it saves her. Or stay, stay, Charlie ! Will ye 
Vtse all your influence first to turn him ? 0 ye can 
talk to tenderness a heart o’ stone ! Talk to Adam 
Sinclair then till he melts to pity ; but set sweet 
Deborah free ! ’ 
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‘ Talk to him ! * said Charlie Fleming, with a 
short laugh ; ‘ ay, I will talk. But we have old 
accounts to settle first, old debts to square. We 
have a little affair to settle between ourselves, 
Adam Sinclair and I. Hark ye, Meg! He has 
accused me of foul play — not to my face, not he ! 
but behind my back. He has accused me of cheat- 
ing at cards - -a dirty trick to brand on a man ; and 
as yc know, love, whatever Charlie Fleming’s 
faults, he would scorn so foul an act. 1 don’t 
mind telling yc now, Meg, that I must wipe ofif 
this slander with blood. All my comrades are up 
in arms at it; and even now I am on my way 
to Lincoln, to meet Adam Sinclair face to face; 
and in case I fall, Mog — to bid thee now fare- 
well.* He took her in liis arms ; he folded back 
the long dark hair from tlie passionate face. 
Ill bitter wrath ami passion had she trembled at 
hearing of the foul slander put on his fair fame ; 
and her fiery spirit, following the spirit of his 
word-s, had made her grasp his hands, and pant 
and frown in eagerness for revenge. But when 
she pictured him dead — lying perchance beneath 
the old man’s deadly shot, stitVening in his blood, 
in the perished glory of his youth and strength — 
then her woman’s heart began to shudder and to 
faint : she leaned on his broad breast and moaned. 

‘AVhat! sick?’ he whispered. ‘Faint? A 
little poltroon I The wife of a Fleming must be 
brave. TIiou wouldst hate and despise Charles 
Fleming if he could for one moment brook such 
an insult as this. Come ; I meant to bid thee 
good-bye, and hide this from thee ; but now 
1 have told lliee all, thou must face death with 
me, and take it as it comes.’ 

‘ I know it ! I know it ! Not for one moment 
wmuld 1 say aught but “Go!” Yet, pit}’" my 
woman’s fears ; think how lf)ng I have loved but 
tliee! Ay, I have kissed the stones where thy 
shadow passed ! and to lose thee now, noio — my 
husband of but a week, my darling husband! Nay; 
I will not grieve before ’tis time ! ’ she cried with 
sudden fire, gazing uj) at him. ‘ See ! I am so brave 
that I would fain be thy second, and fbe thy true 
shot speed to that old coward heart ! Oh, thou ’It 
kill him, Charlie, thou ’It kill him, or hui-t him 
sorety. A dead-shot he may be ; but men say 
thine is deadlier. Nay ; do not laugh ; I have 
listened, till I know better than thou canst know 
thyself, all Cliarles Fleming’s brave gills. They 
say thou ’rt a deadly shot.’ 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘ A deadl 3 ’’ shot ! 
Yes ; I will shoot him for love of thee. Better not 
mangle the old traitor ; I will kill him clean, or 
not at all. Thank heaven, if he kills me it will be 
clean ! Love, if I full, don’t weep ; I leave a hope 
until thee! These words were whispered ; she did 
not answer, she did not speak. 

A few more happy stolen hours, and he was 
gone. She went with him to the gate in the 
woods, where he was wont to come and go, 
thnnigh the mossed entrance and the tangled 
clambering ivy. There thc^ stood, iier hand upon, 
the gate ; her dark head, that reached no higher 
than his heart, laid there. The mute clinging 
hand did not escape him ; every motion, every 
gesture of his young love, was marked by his 
keen hawk eyes, as if it were her last. He pulled 
open the stubborn gate ; Btill the two clung as if 
tney would never part. 

‘Sweet love, good-bye.’ He listened for her 
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answer, but only heard a sob ; kisses were Mar- 
garet’s good-bye —kisses, and the deathless love 
within them. Then her arms fell asunder, and 
leaning against the gate, she let him go. With the 
iron grasi^ed within her little hands, she stood 
gazing through the bars and saw him wave adieu ; 
still stood, while the quick hoofs bore him far 
away; still stood, gazing for liim through the 
night, though Mistress Margaret Fleming (for 
Mistress Fleming indeed she was) saw him no 
more ! 


COD-FISHING IN ICELAND. 

Though the French are not naturally a maritime 
nation, there is a hardy race of fishermen to be 
found on the coasts ot Normandy and Brittany, 
from whose ranks are obtained a large proportion 
of the hands that are employed in the cod-fishing 
of Newfoundland and Iceland. Though it is a 
painful and dangerous occupation, there are few 
that offer a higher remuneration to the masters 
and crews ; the shoals of fish arc inexhaustible, 
and the demand is always greater than the siipjdy. 

It is, however, not always easy to got up the 
necessary complement of Jiaiids ; and captains 
sometimes have recourse to the unlawful acts of 
the press-gang of former days. A ship ready 
to start will enter a little creek on the coast of 
Brittany near an almost unknown village ; and 
after mass on Sunday, the captain announces at 
the church door tliat he is in want of men for 
Iceland. The advantages arc loudly proclaimed : 
good food, good wine, brandy, meat throe times a 
week, and above all, an immediate bounty of frojii 
four to eight pounds, with future pay in piv;- 
portion to the results. The extreme j^overty of 
j the peasants makes such a sura of money seem 
fabulous ; they have only to say Yes. And yet, 
how hard it is to them to leave their beloved home 
and speaks the fiital word ! The captain knows 
how to overcome their irresolution. Installed in a 
neighbouring cabaret^ he patiently waits until some 
young and vigorous men euter, when he pours 
forth all liis eloquence, enumerates the advantages, 
slurs over the danger and fatigue, shakes the 
gold in his purse, orders an abundance of cider 
and brandy, and in the end, draws his victims into 
the net. 

Tim engagement is signed ; and the labourer, 
who has spent the winter in collecting sea- weed for 
the fields and sowing his crops, leaves the women 
to manage the rest. All being favourable, he will 
return in September with twenty pounds in his 
pocket. A few voyages make him a good sailor, 
when he can be drafted into the fleet at Cherbourg, 
thence to be transformed into a servant of his 
country. 

From the difficulty of obtaining men, French 
shipbuilders reduce the labour by mechanical 
appliances ; so that five or six men will navigate 
ships of two hundred tons. But in cod-fishing 
craft it is necessary to have as many men as pos- 
sible, and twenty are usually taken. The arrange- 
ments are wofully insufficient. There are only 
sleeping-places for a tliird ; one sailor resting 
whilst two arc fishing. Thus, after feix hours spent 
on deck without shelter from, rain, wind, and snow, 


the waves washing over and the heavy line in 
their hands, the men go down stiff wdth cold and 
worn out with fatigue. Yet they must lie dressed 
as they are, on a hard damp mattress ; and fre- 
quently the clothes are never changed from the 
beginning to the end of the voyage. 

After five voyages a man is authorised to take 
the command, and though styled captain, he is 
nothing more than the head of the fishermen. It 
is his work to keep the account of the number of 
cod caught ; the sailors taking care as they hook 
a fish to cut out its tongue and place it in a bag 
hung to their belt. When the hour of repose comes 
the tongues are taken to the captain, and about 
ten centimes is allowed for each. The second in 
office is only chosen as being the most skilful with 
his line ; then comes the man who cuts off the cods’ 
heads, opens and prepares the fisli for the salter; 
and lastly the one who lays them in the barrels 
and closes them for sale. 

With this short description of the crew wc will 
pass over the voyage, as described by a French 
wu'iter, M. Aragon, and take the reader to the Ice- 
landic coast, Patrix-Fiord, where a mimbor of 
vessels are already collected. Deserted during the 
past season, it now presents a scene of the greatest 
animation. A man-of-war is there to provide for 
any repairs that may be needed ; carpenters and 
blacksmiths are hiisy doing their work, the bay 
echoes witli the noise of haiimiers and saw.s. Other 
vessels, called chassmrsj come from France to take 
away the On the shore rises the little wooden 
hut of the coonan, a Danish merchant who lives 
there daring the summer months to trade with the 
people and sell sjarits. No night comes on to 
inlerrupt the incessant labour ; during the middle 
of May the sun is never below the liorizon, and but 
a few stars may be seen on the zenith about the 
end of June, 

Those ships that have chosen their position for 
fishing take down their sails and lie as quietly at 
anchor as the wind will permit, the men standing 
in a close line at the side of the vessel. They arc 
clothed from head to foot in knitted or flannel 
garments, with waterproof capes and hats. A 
petticoat of strong linen is tied round the waist, 
descending below the knees, and to preserve the 
feet from wet they wear woollen stockings and 
waterproof boots. Thick w^oollcn gloves lined 
with leather save their hands from the injury of 
constant friction from the heavy line. 7'lie whole 
forms a curious picture of ragged, patched, greasy, 
well-tarred habiliments, which a comic pencil 
might rejoice to portray. The men, indifferent 
to their appearance, seek only to be saved from 
moisture. The lines they use are necessarily very 
heavy to bring on board a fish weighing say 
forty pounds. There are two hooks baited with 
the entrails of fish ; but the voracity of the cod 
is such that it is scarcely necessary to be too 
particular as to the lure. Thus the men stand for 
six hours consecutively, gently moving the line, 
and when a shake indicates a catch, lifting the 
heavy weight on board. 

The fatigue is very ^eat, and much of it is pure 
loss, as the line too often brings up another fish, 
called the fl^tan, which though ve^ good to eat, 
does not bear preserving. The sailors hold this 
interloper in extreme aversion, as it often breaks 
the line by its weight, and gives them much 
trouble to heave on board. 

==i^ 
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Let us now take a glance at the scenery which 
surrounds these hardy seamen. The coast is 
broken up into large gulfs, strewn with shoals 
and reefs of a most dangerous character, where 
misfortunes are so frequent that the place is called 
by the fishermen ^ The Ships’ Cemeteries.’ Enor- 
mous precipices line the coast with heaps of vol- 
canic stones, worn by the action of the waves, lying 
at the foot. These rocks are cut at certain distances 
into spaces like the mouth of an immense river, 
called hords, which communicate with the sea by a 
comparatively narrow inlet, and spread out into a 
sort of lake, surrounded by vertical and jagged rocks. 
The more sinuous the outlet, the more sure is the 
anchorage ; and in each bay there is generally 
found one sandy spit, forming a sort of natural 
jetty, behind which the ships are secure, and 
where the cocmaii builds his hut. Far away in 
the distance rises the gigantic cone of the extinct 
volcano SnelTielb-Jcekul, whose summit is covered 
with rosy-tinted snow. In the liollowa of the rocks 
thousands of sea-birds Huild their nests, to be 
slaughtered by the inhabitants at a certain season 
for the sake of /ac?, tlieir flesh being utterly 
un]:)aUitable to the least fastidious appetite. 

One of the most imporlaiit fiords is the Dyre- 
Fiord, where a small hamlet of a dozen huts or 
hoirs is built in a large meadow. These con- 
structions are not easy to describe ; they are low 
and Hiiissive, foritKjd of lava-stone and peat. To 
avoid cold and damp within, a very small door 
opens into a dark narrow passage, towards which 
the rooms convcrg(j. ’I’lie walls and pointed roof 
are covered with turf, upon which grows a thick 
crop of grass, making it very difficult to distin- 
guish the hoir from the field in which it stands. 
'Within, the accommodation is most simple — a 
kitchen and one sleeping-apartment, with closets 
to contain provisions, clothes, and fishing appa- 
ratus. Beyond the vegetable garden is a building 
for drying fisli, the planks of which are separated 
to admit the free circulation of the air. Here the 
decapitated cod arc hung, emitting a savour far 
from pleasant. The heads form the food of the 
Icelanders with butter and milk ; the fish arc sold 
for export. The sea-wolf is also largely eaten, 
though its flesh is tough and rancid, the frequency 
of leprosy and elephantiasis in the island being 
attributed to this unwholesome diet. 

Men aud women, masters and servants, all in- 
habit the same room, whilst cleanliness is not 
much attended to ; but poor as they are, and 
accustomed to great privations, they set an ex- 
ample of cheerful contentment. The beauty of 
the young girls is remarkable ; their fair hair falls 
in long plaits, partially covered by a black cloth 
coif, daintily worn on one side of the head, and 
finished at the top with a tassel of coloured silk 
run through a silver or steel buckle, which floats 
on the shoulder. It reminds the traveller of the 
Greek head-dress ; but the blue eyes with their 
sweet benevolent expression soon recall to his 
mind their Danish origin. The dress is made of 
the cloth woven in the country, and on festival 
days the bodice is gaily adorned with silver 
braid and velvet, whilst the belt and sleeves are 
ornamented with silver devices, beautifully chased 
and often of great value. On wet and cold days 
the shawl becomes a useful mantilla, completely 
enveloping the head, and defending the wearer 
from the eff^ects of the frequent storms. 


The people offer the most generous and cordial 
hospitality to all travellers, and especially to ship- 
wrecked mariners. An opportunity for proving 
this hospitality once occurred in the open and 
dangerous bay of the Westre-Horn, surrounded 
by breakers and reefs. Here forty vessels were 
fishing on a fine morning in March, when the 
breeze began to freshen. The cod was abundant, 
and the men were tc.mptcd to stay too near the 
coast. All the vessels but five doubled the point ; 
these beaten back by the enormous waves, and not 
daring to raise a sail, were broken on the rocks. 
Thirty men reached the shore, sixty-six> found 
a watery grave. The Sca-hird struggled long, until 
breaking up, all perished excepting the mate and 
cabin-boy ; the former had received a severe 
wound ill the leg by falling on some broken 
glass. Tied to the rigging, together they awaited 
their fate, frozen with cold, the waves washing 
over them. After three hours the hoy expired of 
exhaustion ; aud the mate unloosing the ropes WM 
soon thrown on to the shore. The corpses of his 
friends were lying around him, the survivors 
having gone inland for shelter ; but with great 
difficulty he followed them, crossing streams and 
marshes, sinking into ice and snow at every step, 
his wounded leg torn by the sharp points. Six 
weary hours were thus passe,d, when his heart- 
rending cries at length reached two Icelanders, 
who carried him into a hear not far off. 

For five months these good pcoyde nursed and 
tended the sufferer. At the end of that time he 
was still confined to bed, but the healing had 
begun. A vessel was sent round to bring him 
away; yet his hosts (ivinced much sorrow at the 
prospect of his departure. At their request the 
captain left him one night longer, when the ship- 
wrecked mariner was escorted to tlie beach by the 
whole family, all manifesting a deep emotion. 
After thanking the father, not only for his care of 
the survivor, but also for the burial he had given 
to the victims of the storm, the captain assured 
him that the French government would indemnify 
him for the expense he had incurre^ ; but the 
good man only pressed his hand, declaring that he 
had done his duty, and deserved neither indemnity, 
thanks, nor recompense. The Minister of Marine 
sent a gold medal to him after hearing of his 
generous conduct. 

Robbery, murder, and theft are almost unknown 
in this peaceful little country ; not a soldier or 
policenuiu is needed even in the capital Reikiavik; 
a fact which fully proves the virtues of the Ice- 
landers. Travellers have asserted that the •hospi- 
tality was not quite so disinterested as it appears, 
and there may be an exception in certain localities, 
such as the road to the Geyeers, traversed every 
year by many tourists. Here the Lutheran mini- 
sters offer shelter in their churches, which are 
transformed into hotels, and provide fish, milk, and 
coffee for those who need it at a certain charge. 
Roads are almost unknown ; the conhguTation of 
tlie ground wholly prevents their formation. The 
island has been the scene of such tremendous 
volcanic action that the mountains ore heaped 
together in the most fantastic manner. From 
the glaciers which cover the summits of extinct 
volcanoes rush torrents of water, bringing down 
the disintegrated rocks •to accumulate in the 
valleys below. 

Yet in the midst of these convulsions, Nature 
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docs not forget her rights, ami wlierever a little 
earth can be found there grows a tuft of grass. 
Meadows undulating Avith the rocky ground cover 
it with a gr^en mantle, and in summer the botanist 
will find most of the wild-flowcrs which bloom in 
our temperate climates. During the winter, the 
water innltrating through the soil turns the whole 
into an impassable marsh, where the unwary 
traveller may sink into quicksands of the most 
dangerous character, since there is no exterior sign 
to denote their existence. Tn a country whose 
natural configuration scarcely a<luiits of carnage- 
roads, ponies are invaluable, their robust constitu- 
tion defying alike climate and fatigue. Small in 
size,. quiet and patient, they resemble the Cor.sican 
or Pyrenean breed. Such is their docility, that the 
most inexperienced rider may mount Avithout fear, 
and trust to their instinct in the difficult moun- 
tain passes. Three or four thousand arc exported 
yearly into England, Avhere they ai'e used chieily 
for coal-mines ; and such is the estimation in 
which they are now held, that their cost has 
largely increased. 

The eider-duck is one of the most profitable 
sources of revenue, and strict laws prcAxmt their 
Avanton destruction. A gun is not allowed to be 
fired near the places they frequent, for fear of 
alarming them ; thus they have become so tame 
that they alloAV themselves to be stroked without 
fear. Thejr choose the islands for their homes — 
Avhere their deadly* enemy the fox cannot reach 
them — and the steep barren rocks in the fiords. 
Many of the owners clear a thousand a year by 
the sale of the down, Avithout any expense. It is 
scarcely necessary to make laws for the jn'eserva- 
tion of game, since shooting is a pleasure the 
Icelanders Avholly despise. The curlew, snipe, 
golden plover, and wild-duck abound, as well 
as the delicate white partridge ; but the natives 
despise them as food, and prefer smoked or dried 
salmon, Avith AA^hich their streams abound. 

In the middle of August the greater part of 
! the French ships meet in the Faskrud-Fiord before 
• starting home. By this time the snoAV is beginning 
to fall and foe to form around the bays. Detached 
icebergs make their appearance in forms as singular 
as varied, sometimes resembling fantastic animals 
or the prow of a ship. The anchors are raised, 
and the convoy leaves the wintry shore ; and 
anticipations of home once more daAvn on the 
weary fishermen. 

THE ADMIRAL'S SECOND WIFE. 

* CHAPTEB Vn. — COMING HOME, 

PRErARATTONS foi the much-talkcd-of marriage 
are pushed on rapidly ; and before tlie spring 
flowers are making the slopes of Hayes Hill glad 
Avith their brightness, the wedding — a very quiet 
one — takes place. Laura Best is not present, though 
everybody says how charmingly she has acted 
towards Katie. ^ She called on the bride>elect, and 
on the W’edding morning a short perfumy note of 
congratulation and a handsome set of opals arrive 
as a marriage gift. Sir Herbert is pleased at his 
daughter's attentions to his bride, and is glad that 
after all such a friendly feeling has sprung np 
between them. 

The fact is, Laura Best, finding that opposition 


cannot prevent the marriage, has decided to give it 
her apparent sanction. Not for worlds would she 
interfere with the happiness of the wedded pair 
or throw unpleasantness on their path. So she 
quietly does all that is needful in the way of 
proper attention, and then goes home to Hayes 
Hill to her children and duties there. Yet in 
secret she bears a heavy heart Avith' her, and 
mourns over her father's infatuation. 

If the Admiral's Avedding has been a quiet 
one, the home-coming is destined to be quite the 
reverse. The whole town of Seabright wakes up, 
and great preparations are made to Avelcome the 
pair. The ships in the bay are illuminated, flags 
flutter in the breeze, and bells peal out their 
jubilant chimes. 

Katie smiles proudly to herself as she walks 
through the lofty apartments of Government 
House, and feels she is mistress there now. It is 
pleasant to roam about e\'erv where, and know that 
she has the right to do so ; pleasant also to stand in 
the shade of the deep Avindow, and listen to the 
joyous pealing of tlio bells, Avhich she knows arc 
pealing fur her. Wealth and rank are in her 
grasp ; she has entered on the honours of her ncAV 
position, and Avill rule Avith no timid hand. Self- 
confident and fearless, she laughs to herself in 
utter exultation at the Avarnings, the croakings, the 
forebodings that a Avhile ago assail e<l her. Walter 
Reeves is A'ery angry indeed, Avhen he finds out 
how iinccremonioiirily he has been set aside ; and 
he is intensely bitter against Katie in the first 
flush of his disappointment ; so doubtless it is 
fortunate for all concerned that his ship, the Leo, is 
ordered off on a cruise in the Mediterranean. He 
will be away for nearly tAvelvo months, and surely 
in that lime the most poignant heart-AvounJ may 
be healed. Besides, change of scene is all-potent 
in such cases ! 

As months pass away, Lady Dillworth's tastes 
rapidly expand and assert tlicmselves ; ere long 
she becomes the leader of society in Seabright, and 
the most fashionably dressed Avoman there. Sir 
Herbert is generous beyond measure ; Katie must 
not have a Avish ungratified, or a desire unfulfilled 
if he can help it. And so the young Avife, loving 
admiration and homage Avith a AviM passion, basks 
in them to her heart's content. The semi-official 
parties at Government House, stately and dignified 
as they were, rapidly give place to balls and qua- 
drille assemblies, to late hours and overcrowded 
rooms. The junior officers of the ships rejoice at 
the change ; while the older ones shake their 
heads ominously, and gradually withdraw them- 
seU’^es from excitements that have no longer any 
charms for them. 

Lady Dill worth is the belle on all occasions. 
Whether she entertains the company with her rich 
voice as she sings for them, or delights them with 
her sparkling conversation, or whirls with some 
favoured ones through waltz or galop, she is ever 
the attraction of the evening. 

If the Admiral sometimes thinks there is rather 
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too mucli gaiety, and longs to have BLatie now and 
then all to himself, he does not say so, for he 
cannot bear to deprive her of any enjoyment on 
which her heart is set. Often and often during 
the season, at Katie’s old home, sounds of the 
rattle of carriages come up to the cosy drawing- 
room, and the lamps flash lor a moment on the 
blinds. 

* There they go — another party at Government 
House, I suppose !’ Mr Grey will say, as he quietly 
looks up from his books. 

‘Yes, my dear ; Katie is giving a ball to-night, 
and such a magnificent dress she has got for it! 
Sir Herbert grudges her nothing.’ 

‘ So much the worse for Katie. Spending is an 
art easily learned ; and where in the world she 
gained her education on that point, 1 am puzzled 
to know. Not from you, Sarah ; you were always 
economical.’ 

‘ Katie’s position is dilTerent from ours, dear ; she 
must keep it up.’ 

‘ But she has no need to keep up such an endless 
whirl. I wonder the Admiral is not tired to death 
of it. I should be, I know.* 

And so, all through the quiet night, husband 
and wife are roused every now arid then from 
their slumbers by the rattle of parsing wheels ; 
and Mrs Grey sighs to herself about Katie’s love 
for excitement, but will not blame her aloud, even 
to her husband’s cars. 

CHAPTER VIII.— RETURN OF THE ‘ LEO.’ 

December comes round again with its blustering 
winds and rude gales ; there is every prospect of a 
spell of I'ough weather, and (/upbiin Walter Beeves 
looks with intense satisfaction at his gallant ship 
ttui Leo, again riding securely at her anchor in 
Scabright Bay, * 

A season on shore just now’, when festivities arc 
about to commence, is in his idea far preferable 
to being tossed about on a squally sea or cruising 
about from port to port ; so he congratulates 
himself on being ordered home. He hears of the 
gay doings at Government House, and how Katie 
is the reigning belle of Seabriglit ; and he listens 
placidly, without one throb of emotion. Time baa 

g loved a panacea. He has no pang of regret that 
ir Herbert is the husband of this very attractive 
W'oman of fashion, instead of himself. As a matter 
of duty, he is on his way to call at Government 
House, when outside a lasliionablc shop in one 
of the streets he sees a w’cll-appointed carriage 
drawn up, and in it he catches a glimpse of a 
well-known form and face. An obsequious shop- 
man is standing on the edge of the curb-stone dis- 
playing some articles of bijouterie ; a coachman in 
dark livery, with a black cockade in his hat, is 
holding the reins. It is Lady Dilhvorth. There is 
no mistaking her imperial manner, as she speaks 
out in that slightly commanding voice; neither 
is there any mistaking her handsome face, her 
brilliant eyes, her dark coronal of hair, as she sits 
there in her proud beauty. Walter, as he crosses 
the street, takes note of her velvet, her sealskin, 
and the feathers and the damask rosebuds in her 
bonnet, and thinks all this suits the Admirals 
wife very well He hears her say to the shopman : 


‘The price is eight guineas, you say. Are the 
stones real ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my Lady ; and they are very fine and well 
set. You are the first to whom I have had the 
honour of shewing them.’ 

‘Send one of them to Government House. Op 
stay,’ adds she musingly — ‘ T w^ant another for a 
present for a friend ; so you may send me two 
bouquet-holders.’ 

‘ Sixteen guineas for such rubbish as that ! I ’m 
very glad the money comes out of the Admiral’s 
purse, and not out of mine. A poor Commander’s 
exchequer would not stand many such attacks as 
that,* thinks Walter, rather ungallantly, as he now 
greets the occupant of the carriage. 

Katie is surprised to see him, and says so as she 
holds out her daintily gloved hand. ‘I had no 
idea the Leo had returned. Have you been long 
here ? ’ 

‘ I arrived only last night, and am on my w’ay to 
Government House*.’ 

‘ How unfortunate there is no one at home 1 Sir 
Herbert went to Belton Park this moniing, and I 
am on my way to the station to meet a friend who 
is coming to stay^ with me. By-tlie-by, you know 
the young lady — Liddy Delmere. Do you remem- 
ber her ? * 

‘ Isn’t she very pretty and a blonde ?’ 

‘ Yes ; she has both those attractions.’ 

‘ And doesn’t she sing nicely 1 * 

‘ 0 yes ! Liddy can sing if she likes ; and her 
voice is not a bad soprano,’ replies Lady Dillworth 
w’itli one of her briglitest smiles. 

‘Then I’m sure I’ve often met her at your 
house in former days.’ 

‘ You had better come and refresh your incmoiy 
this evening. Wc shall be quite alone, and very 
pleased to see you at Government House.’ 

Caj)taiii Reeves is of course delighted to meet 
Lady Dillworth on such friendly terms. He 
accepts the impromptu invitation at once. 

The past, with its shadows and disappointments 
and jealousies, is gone for ever. Better now’ to 
banish every recollection of it from his heart, and 
meet Katie on an entirely new footing 

As if by tacit understanding, they both decide 
this is the wisest plan. They meet and separate 
as mere every-day acquaintances. Nothing can be 
more unembarrassed than her ladyship’s smile 
as she acknowledges Walter’s parting bow, and 
drives off, to the admiration of the staring urchins 
in the street, 

‘ Quite alone ’ is a mere relative term with Lady 
Dillw'^orth ; for when the footman throws open the 
drawing-room door on that evening to announce 
Captain Reeves, the latter secs the room is already 
half full of guests. Katie stands near the piano ; 
her dark velvet dress falls in sweeping folds, un- 
broken by flounce or trimming ; the beautiful set 
of opals— her step-daughter’s wedding present — 
shine out with a subdued light from neck, arms, 
and breast. Beside her is Liddy Delmere, who in 
her bright blue silk dress, and witl^her sunny hair 
tied with ribbons of the same azure tint, forms a 
contrast to her hostess, in which neither loses. 

Ere long, Walter finds himself seated beside Miss 
Delmere, for they have renewed their acquaint- 
anceship with mutual satisfaction, and plunge at 
once into discursive recollections of the past 

‘ We had some pleasant times together in the 
days long ago,’ begins Walter, 
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< O yes ; I remember meeting you several times 
I at Mrs Grey^s, also at a picnic on Busbby Plain, 

! and at a gipsy party. Hadn’t we capital fun 
I sometimes ? • 

* Yes, really. What a pity these happy days are 
over. We never can recall those bright fresh 
hours, when the heart gilds everything with a 
magic glamour.’ 

‘ SpeaK for yourself, Captain Reeves ! For my 
part, I enjoy things as much as ever I did ; and 
my heart gilds ’’ a good deal still. Do tell me 
some of your adventures. What have you been 
I doing all the months you were away ? ’ 

! * Notliing w'orth relating. 1 neither discovered 

a desert island nor a new race of sav’^ages. I really 
have no w'onders to narrate.’ 

' How marv^cllous ! The very lack of inci- 
dents makes th'e thing curious. Now, if I had 
been cruising about in the Leo for months, I should 
have gleaned materials enough for at least two 
volumes of travels.’ 

* Ah ! you ladies draw largely on the imagina- 
tion. My experience is just this ; I went away 
from England last spring ; 1 return again in time 
lor the Christmas pudding.’ 

‘ You sailors are all alike. I never met one yet 
who could give me the merest sketch of his voyage 
—all seems a blank, but the going and returning,’ 
Liddy asserts laughingly. 

‘Wc had some nice balls at Malta,’ replies 
Walter, rousing himself wdth a sudden recollection. 

‘ Had you ? Who gave them V 

‘ Sometimes ioe did ; and crowds ’of the prettiest 
girls 1 ever saw, came.’ 

* Very fliittering to the givers,’ 

^Oh, I wish you could sec the Auberrfe de Pro- 
vence when it is made ready for a ball ; it looks 
just like a fairy scene. The old knights of Pro- 
vence would never recognise the place if they 
could return to take a peep at it. As one passes 
through the hall, it appears like an orange grove ; 
the trees are full of golden fruit and fragrant 
blossoms ; and clusters of coloured lamps sliine 
out like rubies through the green leaves.* 

Walter is^' fairly launched into his subject now ; 
one recollection speedily calls up another, till 
Liddy and he grow eloquent, and enjoy themselves 
amazingly. 

He begins describing some musical charades, 
they ‘ got up ’ at Malta. 

‘How nice they must be! But I can’t quite 
understand them.’ 

‘ We merely take a word, divide it, and make 
our singing descriptive of the parts, instead of 
acting them out For instance, take Ravenswood.’ 

‘A sweet word, particularly if one has to croak 
out a raven chorus ! Oh, 1 should like that 
extremely I ’ laughs Liddy. 

‘Ah, no; you don’t catch my meaning. We 
make quite a grand affair of it, have a drop-scene, 
on which birds and trees are painted, and our 
illustrations are from the opera of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,^ 

‘Quite a musical drama on a small scale, I 
declare I I wish we could get up something of the 
sort here. I ’ll ask Lady Dillworth about it And 
hero she comes,’ 

Katie walks over, looking rather amused at 
the evident good understanding between Liddy 
and Walter, as they thus interchange recollec- 
tions with muclr empreesemenL She* seats herself 


beside them, and the subject is discussed in all 
its points. Lady Dillworth enters into it with 
impulsive eagerness. Already she is longing for 
something new and fresh, something that will 
cause a sensation among the ‘upper ten’ at Sea- 
hright. 

Several other guests join them, and ere long an 
animated group of people are professing willing- 
ness to aia such a charming scheme anything 
novel is so attractive to those whose whole life 
is excitement. Walter takes the initiative at 
once. 

‘I have all the music we need. The band- 
master of the 25th arranged it for me with the 
songs, duets, and choruses. It ’s capital for 
drawing-room practice, if we can only get enough 
performers.’ 

Everybody is ready to join, so tbe r6U is 
settled on the spot. Walter is to be Edgar ; Liddy, 
Lucy Ashton. But here the young lady enters a 
protest. 

‘ I don’t wish to be Lucy. If you want me, you 
must let me he Lucy’s mother. I imike a splendid 
old woman.’ 

‘Then who will be the unfortunate bride ? — Will 
you, Lady Dillworth V asks Major Dillon, turning 
towards her. 

‘0 yes, if Miss Del in ere objects.’ 

So it is settled. Walter infects the whole party 
with his eagerness. Scenes, music, costaines, and 
arrangements are talked over ; and Katie is all 
anxiety to carry out the plans with due ellect, 
AValter is to bring on shore the music-scroll and 
sketches of the costume ; anil the intended per- 
formers arc invited to meet him to-morrow morn- 
ing at Government House, for the first rehearsal. 

‘Now that affair is settled, we’ll have some 
music,’ Katie says, as she rises and goes towards 
the piano. Walter follows her. ‘Have you for- 
gotten all your songs. Captain Reeves ?* 

‘0 no. How couid 1 i You taught me most 
of them,’ he replies. 

‘ Will you try one now V 

‘Don’t ask me to sing a solo. I should break 
down at once ; hut if you will allow me to join you 
in a duet, I’ll try to manage it.’ 

Katie turns over a hook of manuscript music, 
and they fix on Then and Now, 

‘ The words are dreadfully stupid, but the air is 
pretty,’ asserts Lady Dillworth, as she runs over 
the prelude : 

We heard the tower bells pealing 
On that soft suiomer night, 

Your hand was linked with mine, love ; 

Your heart, like mine, was light. 

Wo whispered low together 
Of that hope and of this ; 

While far aliovc, the joyous bells 
Seemed echoes of our bliss. 

Again those bells are pealing ; 

We hear them now, and sigh ; 

No longer can their chimes, love. 

Blend with our thoughts of joy. 

Our lives for aye are parted ; 

And on the wintry air, 

Those crashing sounds but haunt us now, 

Like echoes of despair. 

The two voices ring harmoniously and plaintively 
through the rooms. One could almost imagine 
the singers are actually using the ‘past to give 
pathos’ to-^^the words. But nothing is further 
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from their thoughts. Katie is only deciding that, 
after all, Walter’s voice will ‘ do’ with hers in the 
ducts of the charade ; and Walter is wishing — just 
a little — that Miss Delinere had retained the part 
of Lucy, as at first proposed. 

ELECTRICITY AS A LIGHT- PRODUCER. 

It has long been the opinion of scientific people 
that in electricity we have a power the develop- 
ment of which is only at present in its infancy. 
Tlie marvellous details of our telegraphic system 
constantly remind us that there is a mysterious 
llnid round about us which can to a certain extent 
be made subservient and obedient to the will of 
man. This familiarity with that which would a 
few ceTituries ago have been stigmatised as the 
outcome of sorcery, has led the ignorant to place a 
blind belief in its powers. The subtle fluid has in 
fact taken the place of the necromancer’s wand, 
and is believed by many to be capable of anything 
or everything. The electrician is thus credited 
■with much that docs not of right belong to his 
domain, and the wildest speculations are occasion- 
ally indulged in as to wliat next lie will do for us. 
That electricity will prove of far more extended 
use than the present slute of knowledge allows, we 
all have vague anticipations, and among these is 
the reasonable hope that it will some day supersede 
coal-gas as a means of artificial illumination. We 
propose, by a brief review of tbe present position 
of electrical research, to point out liow far such a 
hope is justified facts. 

Sir liumphr}' Davy was the first to discover 
that when the terminal iVires of a powerful electric 
battery were furnished with carhou-points and 
brought into such a position that they almost 
touched, the space between tln;m became bridged 
over with a dazzling arc of light. The exces- 
sive cost of producing this light (owing to the 
rapid consumption of the raetjil-platcs and acids 
which together form the battery-power) rendered 
it for a long time almost inapplicable to any other 
purpose than that of lecture-room demonstration. 
But it W'as evident to all that a moans of illumina- 
tion so nearly approaching in its intensity the light 
of the sun, would, if practicable, be of immense 
value to society at large. Apart from its cost, 
there were many other liindrances to its ready 
adoption. The incandescent carbon-points— which 
we may here remark are cut from a hard form of 
gas-coke —were found to waste away unequally. 
Some plan Innl therefore to b(3 bit upon of not 
only replacinjf them Jit certain intervals, but also, 
in view of this inequality of consumption, of pre- 
serving their relative distance the one from the 
other ; otherwise the light they pive became inter- 
mittent and irregular. These dilficulties were met 
by employing clock-work as a regulator, and more 
recently by a train of wheelwork and magnets set 
in motion by the current itself. These arrange- 
ments naturally led to complications, which re- 
quired the constant supervision of skilled opera- 
tors, and the coveted light wras necessarily con- 
fined to uses of a special nature where the question 
of cost and trouble was unimportant. 

The use of the battery for the electric light has 
for some years been almost entirely superseded by 
the magneto-electric machine. The construction 
of this machine is based upon Faraday’s discovery, 
that when a piece of soft iron inclosed in a coil of 


metal wire is caused to pass by the poles of a 
magnet, an electric current is produced in the wire. 
The common form of this machine consists of a 
number of such iron cores so arranged upon a 
revolving cylinder that in continual succession 
they fly past a number of stationary horse-shoe 
magnets placed in a frame round its circumference. 

By a piece of mechanism called a commutator, the 
various small streams of electricity thus induced 
are collected together into one powerful current. 
This invention forms one of the most advanced 
steps in the history of the electric light. But 
although it produces electricity without the con- 
sumption of metal involved in the battery system, 
another element of cost comes into view in the 
I expense of the steam-power necessary to work it ; 
besides wliicli the original outlay is considerable. 

In the year 1853 a Company was formed at 
Paris for producing (by the aid oi some large 
magneto-electric machines) gas for combustion, by 
the decomposition of water. The Company failed 
to produce gas, and what was perhaps more 
to tiie annoyance of the subscribers, they failed 
also to shew any dividen«ls, and the expensive 
machines were voted impostors. However, an 
Englishman, Mr Holms, succeeded in turning 
them to better account, and eventually produced 
by their aid a light of great power. Mr Wilde of 1 
Manchester was another worker in the same field ; 
and improved machines were soon introduced to 
public notice by both gentlemen. A few years 
after, the South Foreland and Diingcness light- 
houses were provided with experi mental liglits. 
(The lirst-named headland had previously been 
fiirjiished with an oxy hydrogen or lime light, a 
source of illumination which is also open to the 
same objections of requiring constant attention and 
renewal.) 

Tt is a matter of surprise to most visitors to the 
South Forelaud lighthouse to find that a small 
factory and stall of men are necessary to keep the 
electric apx>aratus in working order. The extent 
of the establishment is partly explained by the 
fact that, ill case of a breakdown of anv part of the 
apparatus, everything is kept in duplicate. Hence 
there arc two ten horse-power steam-engines, and a 
double set of magneto-electric machines, although 
only half that number are in actual use at one 
time. The old oil-lamps are also kept ready, in 
view of the improbable event of both sets of 
electrical ajiparatus going wrong. 

Although lighthouses were the first places to 
which electrical illumination was applied, there 
are many other purposes for which that species 
of light is invaluable. One of the chief of these 
is its use in submarine operations. Unlike 
other lights, being quite independent of atmo- 
spheric air or any kind of gas for its support, and 
merely requiring an attachment of a couple of 
gutta-percha-covered wires for its connection with 
9ie source of electricity (which may be at a con- 
siderable distance from the place of combustion), 
it is specidly applicable to the use, of divers. The 
importance of a means of brilliantly lighting the 
work of those engaged in clearing wreck or laying 
the foundations of subaqueous structures cannot be 
over-estimated. There is another service too in 
which we may hope some day to see it commonly 
employed: we mean as a source of light to our 
miners. For this purpose, the burner could be 
placed in a thick glass globe hermetically closed ; 
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in fact the globe might even be exliausted of air, 
for experiments prove tliat the light is in several 
respects improved when burnt in a vacuum ! Tlie 
danger of . fire-damp explosion would by this 
means be almost altogether obviated ; for unless the 
glass were broken (and abundant means suggest 
themselves for protecting it), no communication 
could be made between the light and the gas- 
laden air of the mine. As a means of night- 
signalling, the electric light can also be profitably 
applied. This can be done by an alpliabct of 
flashes of varying duration ; the readiness with 
which the light can be extinguished and rekindled 
by the mere touch of a wire, rendering it peculi- 
arly adapted for such a purpose ; while the 
distance at which it can be seen is perhaps only 
limited by the convexity of the earth. Several of 
Her Majesty^s ships arc now being fitted with the 
electric light, which is to serve both for signalling 
purposes, and as a precautionary measure against 
the attack of torpedo-boats. For military field 
operations a brilliant light is often useful ; and an 
electrical apparatus is in actual use by one of the 
belligerents in the present war. In this case, the 
light is doubtless worked by an electric battery, 
as a steam-engine is hardly a convenient addition 
to the impedimenta of a moving column. 

Having called our readers* attention to the 
several special public uses for which the electric 
light is available, we may now consider bow far 
it can serve us for the inore common wants of! 
every-day life. In its crude state as we have 
described it, governed by such a touchy thing as 
clock-work, it could not possibly compete with 
gas for ordinary purposes. But one or two im- 
provements have within the last few months been 
made, which have led many to hope that the day 
is not far distant when the light will become 
common in our streets, 'if not in our liouse.s. 

These improvements are two in number. The 
one is a plan whereby the electric current can be 
subdivided so as to serve a number of different 
lights, and the other is an improvement in the 
arrangement of the burner. The first-mentioned 
invention srfdms most certainly to bring the system ! 
more on a par with gas-lighting, only that wires j 
take the place of pipes. But the second offers ! 
features of a more novel character. The carbons, | 
instead of being placed point to point, one above ; 
the other, as in tlie old system, are put side by side j 
and made into a kind of candle. The carbons ! 
therefore represent a double wick ; while the por- j 
tion of the candle usually made of tallow is made ! 
of kaolin, a form of white clay used in the manu- 
facture of porcelain. The points are thus kept 
at a fixed distance apart ; and as they burn, 
they vitrify the kaolin between them, which both 
checks their waste and adds, by its incandescence, 
to the light produced. The old difficulty of keep- 
ing the carbons apart by the aid of clock-work, 
therefore disappears. The invention of this 
‘ electric candle * is due to a Russian engineer, M. 
Jablochkoff. J^nother plan which is also credited 
to the same inventor is that of doing away with 
the carbon-points altogether, and substituting for 
them a thin plate of kaolin.' The light produced 
is said to be softer, steadier, and more constant 
than that obtained by any previous method. Suc- 
cessful experiments with M. Jablochkoff's inven- 
tion both in France and England havje shewn it to 
be xea^y applicable to many purposes. It was 


lately tried at the West India Docks, London, 
where its power of illuminating large areas for 
the purpose (among others) of unloading ships by 
night, was fully demonstrated. Moreover, its 
portability is such that it can be carried into the 
depths of a ship*s hold. We may mention as a 
result of these experiments, that the various gas 
companies* shares nave been depreciated to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Meanwhile, improvements in the magneto-elec- 
tric machine have not been wanting ; Siemens in 
England and Gramme in France have succeeded 
in obtaining intense currents from machines far 
less bulky than those of the old pattern. But 
still steam-power is required to set them in 
motion, and until this is obviated, we cannot 
expect that the electric light can become really 
available for more general use. The inventors 
claim that their method of illumination is, for the 
amount of light obtained, far cheaper than any 
other known, pleading that one burner is equal to 
one hundred gas-lights. * But we must remember 
that for ordinary purposes this amount of light is 
lar beyond our needs. In factories where steam- 
power is already available, and where the light 
would supersede a large number of gas-burners, it 
j can of course be employed with profit. Indeed we 
learn that at several large workshops in different 
I parts of France the light is in actual use with the 
! best results. Some of the railway stations both 
there and in Belgium are also making arrange- 
ments for its immediate adoption. 

The problem, however, which has now to he 
solved IS, whether the light can be made avail- 
able for domestic purposes. We fear that the 
neccs.sary motive-power presents an insuperable 
objection ; for although, as we have explained, 
one engine will feed a certain number of lights, 
it will bear no comparison in this respect with 
the capabilities of a small gas-holder. Besides 
wdiich, a man would have far more difficulty 
and expense in starting a steam-engine in his 
back-garden than he would have (as is commonly 
done in country districts) in founding a small gas- 
factory for the supply of his premises. Without 
losing sight of the benefits which coal-gas has 
given us, we may hope that it is not the last and 
best kind of artificial illumination open to us. It 
blackens our ceilings and walls ; it spoils our 
books and pictures, besides robbing our dwellings 
of oxygen, and giving us instead a close and un- 
[ healthy atmosphere. The combustion of electricity 
! is on the other hand, as we have already shewn, . 
independcM of any supply of air; and instead of 
vitiating the atmosphere, it adds to it a supply of 
that sea-side luxury ozone, which may truly bo 
said to be ‘ recommended by the faculty.’ Besides 
these advantages, it can be used without any 
sensible rise of temperature. Another great ad- 
vantage which its use secures is its actinic quali- 
ties, which would enable artists and all whose 
work depends upon a correct appreciation of 
colours, to be indiq^endent of daylight. 

In conclusion, we may say that, beyond the 
special uses for the electric light which we have 
enumerated, and for which it has by experience 
been found practicable, we see no likelihood of 
its more general adoption until two requisites are 
discovered. The one is a substance that will, 
without wasting away and requiring constant 
renewal, act as an incandescent burner ; and the 
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other is a cheap and ready method of obtaining 
the electric fluid. For the former we know not 
where to look, for even the hardest diamond dis- 
appears under contact witli the electric poles. But 
with regard to the latter, we cannot help thinking 
how, many years ago, Franklin succeeded by the 
aid of a kite-string in drawing electricity from 
the clouds. Is it too much to hope that other 
philosophers may discover some means not only of 
obtaining the luminous fluid from the same source, 
but of storing it up for the benefit of all ? 

JAPANESE WRESTLERS. 

It is a fine clear day in February ; and the bright 
sun shining without a cloud to impede his rays, 
lights up the hull of 1I.M.S. Lyre, swinging lazily 
round her anchors in Yokohama Bay. Scarcely a 
ripple can be seen on the surface of the water, and 
numberless boats arc darting to and fro, conveying 
passengers from the various ships to the shore. On 
uoard the corvette the blue-jackets and marines are 
reclining about the forecastle smoking and sewing, 
for it is Thursday afternoon, the day set apart in 
English nieii-of-war for the men to make and mend 
their clothes ; a concession which Jack values the 
iiKjre ibr the privilege of smoking all the afternoon 
which accomiianies it. Clearly it is not a day for 
any one to remain cooped up in a .ship, who is not 
detained there by duty. So think we officers ; for 
most of us have shifted into plain clothes, and arc 
ready to go ashon*. The olliccr of the afternoon 
watcli, who is endeavouring to beguile the 'weary 
four hours he has to spend on deck by levelling his 
spyglass at every object far and near, looks gloomily 
at a party of us getting into a sampan, and remarks, 
with a view to cheering us up, that the glass is 
falling rapidly, aud he expects dirty weather before 
the night ; he wouldn’t go ashore il he could, t'tc. 
But we have been at sea too long to be j)crsuadcd 
out of anything by a little chalf ; so with a parting 
joke at sour grapes, we get into the crazy little 
sampan, and manage to seat ourselves without 
ca[)Sizing hor, a work of some little difficulty. 
The four half-naked, muscular little fellows who 
form our crew “work their long sculls with great 
vigour, keeping time to the beat of the unwieldy 
oars with a shrill monotonous chant, whose burden 
is * Go ashore ! go ashore V 

It is a gloTiou.*^ view that lies before us on that 
bright winter day. The long esplanade, or hund, 
that fringes the shore is lined with tlie tall white 
houses of the foreign settlement, to the suuthw’ard 
of which is the beautiful wooded hill called the 
Bluff, the white cliffs of which are dazzlingly bright 
in the sunlight. The bungalows of the foreign 
residents are for the most part ou the Bluff, each 
house inclosed in its own beautiful grounds ; and 
here too, about two miles from the settlement, is 
the race-course, an invariable accompaniment to any 
large gathering of Englishmen in the East. Yoko- 
hama itself lies in a valley between the Bluff on 
the one hand and the Kanagawa hills on the other ; 
but inland rises range after range of lofty moun- 
tains, and towering fixr above everything is the 
snow-capped crest of Fusiyama, the ‘i)eerless' 
mountain of Japan, which is forty-five miles distant 
from the bay whore our ship is lying. Fusiyama 
is a volcano in the shape of a truncated cone, but 
no eruption has taken i)lace for more than a cen- 
tury; a fortunate thing for the country, as fifty 


thousand people are said to have perished at its 
last great outbreak, which almost destroyed the 
capital, Yeddo. Shocks of earthquake are very 
frequent, though slight, in Yokolinnia and the 
neighbouring town, Kanagawa ; in fact, most of 
Japan is subject to these volcanic disturbances, 
which occasionally cause great damage. It is on 
this account that the houses are built generally of 
such slight materials, as they can endure shocks 
which would infallibly overthrow any building 
constructed after the .European fashion. In the 
summer, when the snow has melted from the top 
of Fusiyama, hands of pilgrims dressed in whit^ 
who have come from all parts of the empire to wor- 
ship the peerless mountain, throng in great num- 
bers along the roads at its base. At this season 
the ascent is often accomplished by foreigners 
for the sake of the maguilicent view w'hich is 
obtained from the summit on a clear day ; though 
whether it is worth while going through so much 
to obtain so little is of course a matter of opinion. 
Many people wdll tell yon they go up for the sake 
of saying they have been there, forgetting tlia.t any 
one Vho has not been there can as easily say tha 
.same thing. For my own part I never could see 
the object of climbing a mountain only to come 
down again on the other side, and therefore in my 
numerous excursions into the interior of Japan, I 
gave Fusiyama a wide berth, ronics are usually 
employed by those who believe in the merits of 
four legs as coiux>ared to two ; and the deep ashes 
which cover the upper part of the mountain render | 
tills mode of ascent preferable to the severe labour 
of climbing on foot. The weather is so clear on 
the day in question that the deep gullies down the 
sides can be easily traced by the naked eye as we 
are pulling ashore. 

While we hav’e been admiring the beauties of 
the seem*, our sampan has passed round the pro- 
jecting arm of the English Hatoba, a stone jetty 
which protects the lauding-jilace from the heavy 
swell which often sets into tlie hay; so we land 
and make our way to the bund with some dilii- 
culty, owing to the crowd of coolies who are passing 
to and from the merchants* godowns ^ith heavy 
packages slung ou bamboo poles between two men. 
Now comes the question, how are we to pass our 
time? for amusements are somewhat limited in a 
small settlement like Yokohama. To be sure, we 
can go to the club and play billiards or bowls or 
read the papers ; but the afternoon is so tine that 
it seems a x>fty to waste it indoors. We might 
spend a few hours very })lcasuutly in the Benten 
Dore, a street filled with shops for the ^le of 
lacquer-work and curiosities of dilferent sorts ; but 
unfortunately it is nearly tlie end of the month, 
and I need scarcely tell any one acquainted with 
the manners aud customs of naval officers that 
our dollars have grown small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less, and we are anxiously w'aiting for pay- 
day. 

The most popular idea seems to be to walk 
round the race-course to Mississippi Bay, on the 
south side of the Blulf, the favourite drive of the 
Yokohama ladies ; but just as we have resolved on 
this, a man passes making some proclamation in a 
high sing-song tone, which seems to meet with 
general approval from the natives. On inquiring, 
we find that he is announcing the arrival of the 
champion troupe of wrestlers, who intend giving a 
performance that afternoon, on a piece of waste 
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land just outside the boundaries of the foreign 
settlement. Nothing could have happened more 
apropos; so jumping into some of the odd- 
looking littje hand-carriages which ply for hire in 
great numbers about the streets of most Japanese 
towns, we are rattled along the streets at a rapid 
rate toy the active little drivers, who seem to 
possess the enviable faculty of never tiring, for 
they trot along as gaily at the end of a thirty miles* 
run over indifferent roads, as when they started. 
On arriving at our destination, we find numbers of 
natives on the same errand, ‘gaily dressed in 
their Sunday best,’ entering an in closure which 
has been hastily made out of long bamboos covered 
with matting, to keep out the too curious eyes that 
would gaze at the performance gratis. A payment 
of a quarter hu each (about threepence in English 
money) admits 'us to the interior, which presents a 
veiy striking scene. Round the sides of the large 
inciosure are numerous bamboo stages, crowded 
with the wealthier class of natives and a few 
foreigners ; while in the amphitheatre some thou- 
sands of people are assembled, many of them 
women, whose gay robes set off their attractions to 
perfection. 

Every one has his holiday face on, and the 
ceremonious politeness which usually characterises 
the meeting of any Japanese, Inis for the time 
given place to mirth and gaiety. Itinerant vendors 
of cakes and sweets idy their trade among the 
crowd with much ap])arcnt success ; and here and 
there is a stall for the sale of saM, a strong spirit 
brewed from rice, and much resembling inferior 
sherry in the taste and smell. There is a total 
absence of intoxication, and I may say very few 
drunken men are ever to he seen about the streets. 
By the time wc have mounted a stage, and settled | 
down on the chairs a neatly dressed miisumc 
(young girl) has procured for us, the perl'orniances 
are about to commence, and a man is giving out 
the names of the first pair of wrestlers. 

In the centre of the amphitheatre a mound has 
been raised, on which a ring Las been formed 
by banking up the earth to the height of a few 
inches. grave-looking elderly men, apparently 
the judges, now seat themselves upon mats on 
the mound, and unfurling their paper umbrellas, 
light their pipes, and commenee smoking in 
dignified comxjosure ; while the two wrestlers 
doff their kimonos (robes) and enter the ring per- 
fectly naked but for a cloth round the loins. They 
fire very far removed Jioin our idea of what an 
athlete ought to be, for though muscular, they 
have ^ ungainly heaviness of figure. Weight is 
indeed thought of such importance in these con- 
tests that men are fattened for them like prize 
cattle, under the mistaken belief that such size is 
on advantage to the fortunate possessor I 

A tedious preliminary performance has to be 
gone through before the actual business of wrestling 
commences. Each man comes to the centre of the 
ring, and squatting down in front of his antagonist, 
raises each leg in turn, and then brings it down 
heavily on the' ground, at the same lime striking 
his thigh smartly with his open hand. I suppose 
this is meant as a sort of challenge ; but it has an 
extremely ludicrous effect, at least to foreigners, 
to see two very fat men so employing themselves. 
Both men now quit the ring and take a draught 
ol water and a ]>inch of salt, while they rub their 
arms and hands with mud, in order that they may 


get a better hold of each other’s naked bod 3 ^ At 
length they re-enter the ring, and the real struggle 
now begins. They squat in front of each other like 
two huge frogs and strike their hands together, at 
the some time uttering a curious hissing noise, 
which gets louder and louder till they suddenly 
fly at each other like angry cats. Heavy blows 
and slaps are exchanged freely in the effort to close, » 
but umpires arc behind each shouting out cautions 
at any attempted infringement of the rules on 
either side. When they liave fairly got hold of 
each other many a cunning feint and twist is shewn, 
and the struggling bodies and limbs entwine so 
rapidly that the pair look like one gigantic octopus. 
At length the bout is concluded by one man being 
hurled bodily out of the ring into the crowd out- 
side, and the cheering from the excited spectators 
is absolutely deafening. The victor stalts about 
the ring for some time in great dignity, receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, and then repeats 
his former challenge, striking his thighs heavily 
and crowing like a bantam cock. Another wrestler, 
nothing daunted, at once comes forward to try his 
fortune ; while the vanquished combatant, who has 
fdeked himself up amidst a running fire of chaff 
from the unsympathising crowd, resumes his 
kimono with an assumed air of indifference and 
vanishes behind the spectators. 

Three men in succession did the first victor 
overthrow before ho found a foeman worthy of 
his grip ; but he too in turn soon succumbed 
to a fresh challenger. The judges during all the 
confusion maintained their seats in great dignity, 
and smoked away with (]uict unconcern while the 
wrestlers strove and kicked beside them. Their 
office seemed to be to settle any disputes ; but it 
was almost a sinecure, as J saw hardly any during 
the afternoon, everything being conducted with 
perfect fairness and good-liumour. All the hard 
work seemed to be done by tljc umpires, who were 
dancing about each combatant in a perfect state of 
frenzy, and their repeated screams of ‘ Auatta ! 
anatta!’ (Sir! sir!) when any unfair movement 
was attemx)ted on either side, soon reduced their 
voices to mere croaks. To win a round, a man 
had either to lay his opponent flat on tlie gi’uund 
or thrust him out ol the rin^. Several of the first 
bouts we wutuessed were decided in tlie latter 
manner, a heavy man driving his antagonist clean 
out of the circle by the weight and impetus of his 
first assault. Any method whatever seemed to be 
allowed in catching hold ; I saw one man win a 
heat by dexterously catching his opponent by the 
scruff of the neck and jamming his head on the 
ground, the whole body perforce following suit. 
This seemed to be regarded as a sort of fool’s 
mate,’ for I noticed that the loser was much 
laughed at ; and althoi^gh the same manenuvre was 
attempted several times afterwards, it was never 
successful. 

The light weights had their contest first ; and 
then came the middle weights, if such a terra can 
be applied to men of fifteen stone at least. But 
the real event of the day was the concluding 
struggle between the champions, about a dozen in 
number, who would have i)a8scd muster in any 
assembly where height and strength were the test. 
Not one of them was under six feet in height, and 
most of them were considerably over ; one gigantic 
fellow must have been nearly seven feet. All of 
them were disfigured by the same inordinate 
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amount of flesh ; but the muscles of the arms 
and legs were verjr powerfully developed, and the 
activity displayed in spite of their enormous size 
was soinethin? marvellous. In one severe contest 
the gigantic champion threw a lesser athlete clear 
out of the ring on to the heads of the spectators 
below, overwhelming one of the unfortunate judges j 
in the transit. The latter, however, soon arose, i 
gave himself a shake, and resumed his pipe and 
seat, apparently none the worse for his rude 
shock. 

The final contest of the day, which took place 
just before dusk, was between our friend the giant 
and the next biggest of the band ; and after a 
severe struggle, ended in the former being thrown 
as scientifically as ever I wished to sec. The earth 
shook with the violence of the fall ; but the van- 
quished hero picked himself up at once, and with 
a good-humoured laugh at his opponent, resumed 
his kimorioj and the sports were concluded. 

Not the least amusing part of the afternoon’s 
amusement was afforded by a blue-jacket on leave 
from the Lyre, who threw his cap into the ring, and 
wanted to try conclusions with the biggest man of 
the party for a few dollars. A long and amusing 
conversation took place between the sailor and the 
natives ; but the challenge was not accepted, so 
Jack put on his hat and walked jauntily away. He 
was a tall powerful man, and I daresay could have 
held his own against the giant himself, in spite of 
his inferiority of weight ; for it is a well-known 
fact that the enormous amount of flesh cultivated 
by the Japanese wrestlers stands seriously in their 
way when opposed to a foreigner in good condition. 
It is not very many years ago that a shining light 
of the English Church in the East came to Japan 
and astonished the natives by throwing some of 
their best in<iu. No doubt, before many years, the 
Japanese, who are very quick at seizing any new 
idea, will perceive the folly of feeding their athletes 
to such a size, and follow the English system of 
training. A very noticeable feature about these 
contests w'as the perfect good-humour with which 
they were conducted, not a single man losing his 
temper, in spite of the heavy blows and cuffs which 
were exchanged with great vigour before closing 
with eacli other. While discussing the afternoon's 
amusement, we walked to the bund in the twi- 
light, and a twelve-oared cutter soon took us on 
board in time for dinner. Next morning at day- 
light we were under weigh for Ilong-kong. 


SHAMROCK LEAVES. 

A WAKE, 

Tim Scanlan, while he lived, "was only a labour- 
ing man ; but he was well liked in the country ; 
and it was expected that his* funeral would be an 
unudually large gathering. Crowds flocked to the 
wake, and a great provision of tea, wliisky, pipes, 
and tobacco had been made. The widow occupied 
her post of honour at the head of the coffin, and 
displayed a fair show of grief, joining in with 
vociferous weeping whenever the ‘keening’ was 
led by the older women. She was young enough 
to have been the dead man’s daughter, having 
come to his house a ‘slip’ of a servant-girl, 
Avhom he had moixied and ruled over very master, 
fully. 


As the night wore on, the whisky began to tell 
on those outside the room where the corpse lay. 
The noise increased, and soon apparently became 
loud enough to ‘ wake the dead,’ as the saying is ; 
for to the consternation and amazement of every 
one present, the defunct, after a deep sigh and 
sundry groans, opened his eyes and struggled up 
into a sitting posture. When the startled com- 
pany had recovered from the shock, poor Tim was | 
lifted out of the coffin ; whisky w’as liberally 
poured down his throaty and well wrapped up in 
blankets and seated in the big chair by the fire^ 
he gradually revived from the trance or stupor 
that had been mistaken for death. The last of 
the guests had departed from the cabin, and Tin4 
still propped up before the fire, was left to the 
care of his wife. Instead of coming near him | 
however, she slunk off, cringing timidly away 
into a dark corner behind his chair, whence she 
directed frightened glances at lier resuscitated 
spouse. 

‘ Mary ! * said the man in a stern voice. 

No answer. 

‘ Are you there ? ’ peering round, his face 
quivering with anger and weakness. 

‘Yis, Tim, I’m here,’ faltered Mary, without 
stirring. 

‘ Bring me my stick.’ 

‘ Ah, no, Tim ; no ! Sure you never rose yer 
hand to me yet ! And ’tisn’t now, when you ’re 
all as one as come back from the dead, that’— 

‘ Bring me my stick.’ 

The stick was brought, and down on her kneea 
beside the big chair flopped the cowering wife. 

‘Well you know what you desarve. Well 
you know, you young thief o* the world ! that if 
i Av;ia to take and bccat you this blessed minute 
jis black as a mourning-coach, 'twould be only 
sarviiig right, after the mean, dirthv, shameful 
turn you’ve done me !’ 

‘ it would, it would ! ’ sobbed the girl. 

‘ Look here ! ’ gasped Tim, opening his breast and 
shewing an old tattered shirt. ‘ Look at them 
rags ! Look at wliat you dressed up my poor 
corpse in ; shaming me before all the decent neigh- 
bours at the wake ! An’ you knowing os well as I 
did about the elegant brand-new shirt I 'd bought 
o’ purpose for my berrin ; a shirt I wouldn’t have 
put on my living back — no, not if I had gone 
naked in my skin! You knew I had it there in the 
chest laid up ; and you grudged it to my unfortu- 
nate carcase when I couldn’t spake up for myself!’ 

‘ 0 Tim, darliu’, forgive me 1 ’ cried Mary. ‘ For- 
give me this once, and on my two knees I promise 
never, never to do tlie likes again ! I don’t ki^ow 
what came over me at all. Sure, I think, the 
divil — Lonl save us !— must have* been at my 
elbow when I went to out the shirt ; tempting 
me, and whispering that it was a pity and a sin to 
put good linen like that into the clay. Oh, how 
coaid 1 do it at all ’ 

‘Now, hearken to me, Mary;’ and Tim raised 
the stick aad*laid it on her shoulder. She knew 
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he wouldn't beat her even if he could with his 
trembling hands ; but she pretended to wince and 
cower away. ‘ Mind what I say. As sure as you 
do me the bko turn again, and go for to dress me 
in those imdacent rags, I tell you what I '11 do — 
I’lliuaZfc.' 

‘ 0 don't, Tim, don't 1 ' shrieked Mary, as pale as 
ashes. * Murther me now, if it 's plazing to you, or 
do anything to me you like ; but for the love of 
the blessed Vargin and all the Saints, keep in yer 
grave ! I’ll put the new shirt on you ; my two 
hands '11 starch it and make it up as white as 
snow, after lying by so long in the old chest. 
Yer corpse w'ill look lovely, niver fear I And I *11 
give you the grandest wake tliat iver man had, 
even if I had to sell the pig, and part with every 
stick in the egbin to buy the tay and the whisky. 

I swear to you I will, darliii*. There 'a my hand 
on it, this blessed night I ' 

‘Well, mind you do, or ’twill be worse for you. 
And now give me a drop of wather to drink, and | 

E ut a taste of sperrita through it ; for I’m like to 
lint with thirst and with weakness.’ 

Mary kept her promise ; for such a wake was 
never remembered as Tim Scanlan’s, wlien, soon 
after, the poor man really did depart this life. 
And the ‘ get up ’ of the ‘ elegant brand-new shirt ’ 
in which Uio corpse was arrayed, was the admira- 
tion of all beholders. 


CARRIER-PIGEONS. 

The value of these birds as carriers of messages 
was interestingly demonstrated at the siege of 
Paris, as it used to be in the French war seventy 
years ago, before the invention of the electric tele- 
graph. Tt now appears that carrier-in'geons may be 
employed with advantage in taking messages from 
boats engaged in the Scottish h erring- fislicries, 
when no species of telegraph is available. The 
following notice of the fact occurs in the Fishing 
Gazette : 

‘The e:^’^eriment which was tried last ^^ear 
of employing carrier-pigeons for the purpose of 
bringing early intelligence each morning from 
the fishing-ground of the results of the night’s 
labour, is again being reported to this season, and 
with the most satisfactory results. One of the 
birds is taken out in each boat in the afternoon ; 
and after the nets have been hauled on the follow- 
ing morning and the extent (jf the catch ascer- 
laincc^ the pigeon is despatched with a small piece 
of parchment tied round its neck, containing in- 
formation as to the number of crans on board, the 
position of the boat, the direction of the wind, and 
the prospects of the return journey, &c. If there is 
not wind to take the boat back, or if it is blowing 
in an unfavourable direction, a rerjiiest is made 
for a tug ; and from the particulars given as to the 
bearings of the craft, she can be picked up easily 
by the steamer. The other advantages C)f the 
system are that, when the ciirers are apprised of 
the quantity of herrings they may expect, they can 
make preparations for expediting the delivering 
and curing of the fish. Most of the pigeons belong 
to Messrs Moir and Son, Aberdeen. When let off 
from the boats, the birds invariably circle three 
times round overhead, and then sweep away 
towards the land with great rapidity, generally 


flying at the rate of about a mile per minute. 
Two superior birds in Messrs Moir’s possession 
have occasionally come a distance of twenty or 
twenty-five miles in as many minutes ; and on 
Tuesday one of these pigeons came home sixteen 
miles in the same number of minutes. Another 
of Messrs Moir’s pigeons flew on board the Heather- 
hell on Tuesday afternoon off the Girdleness, bear- 
ing a slip of paper containing the intelligence that 
the boat from which it had been despatched at 
11.54 had a cargo of twenty-five barrels of herrings. 
The pigeons require very little training, and soon 
know where to land with their message. A cot 
has been filled up on the roof of Messrs Moir’s 
premises at the quay for the accommodation of the 
birds, and they invariably alight there on their 
return from sea.’ 

According to the London nc'wspapers, there was 
lately an amusing experiment to test the flight of 
carrier-pigeons against the speed of a railway train. 
The following is the account given of this curious 
race, which took place ^ou the 13Ui July: ‘ Tho 
race was from Dover to Tjondon between the con- 
tinental mail express train and a carrier- i)igeon 
convc^diig a document of an urgent nature from 
the French police. The pigeon, which was bred 
by Messrs Ilartlcy and Sons of Woolwich, and 
“ homed ” when a few weeks old to a building in 
Cannon Street, City, was of the best breed of hom- 
ing pigeons, known as “ Belgian voyageurs.” The 
bird was tossed through tlie railway carriage 
window by a French ollicial as the train moved 
from the Admiralty Pier, tho wind being west and 
the atmosphere hazy, but with the sim shining. 
For upwards of a minute the carrier-pigeon circled 
round to an altitude of about half a mile, and then 
sailc*d away towards London. By this time llie 
tmin, which carried the JCuropeau mails, and was 
timed not to st(»p between Dover and Cannon 
Street, had got nj) to full sj»eed, and was proceeding 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour towards London, 
Tho odds at starling seemed against the bird ; 
and the railway olficials predicted that the little 
messenger would be beaten in tho race. Tire 
pigeon, however, as soon as it ascertained its hear- 
ings, took the nearest homeward route in a direc- 
tion midway between Maidstone ainl Sitting- 
bourne, the distance “ as the crow flics” between 
Dover and London being seventy miles, and by 
rail seventy-six and a half miles. When the con- 
tinental mail express came into Cannon Street 
station, the bird had been homo twenty minutes ; 
having beaten Her ]\IaJosty s royal mail by a time 
allowance representing eighteen miles.’ 
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• 1 

SEA-MONSTERS. 1 

AVhktiteii the sea contains any creature at all 
answering to the popular idea of a ‘ sea-serpent ^ 
— that ophidian mons-’ter Avhich is annually reported 
to have hceii interviewed by various crews and 
i persons — is a problem which will only be solved 
I by the actual caj>ture of one of those visitors, 
j Tiicre arc, as will presently be pointed out, cer- 
i tain well-known true sea-snakes, the Hydrophuhn 
! of the Iinlian Ocean, which swim by means of their 
I compressed fm-like tails ; but w’hether these marine 
1 serpents will correspond to the 'sea-serpents* of 
popular tales, is a mutter deserving further investi- 
gation. The wide ocean presents features well 
suited to tempt the imagination to stray into the 
i wildest fliglits. Its vastjiess ; the difliculty of ex- 
' ploring even a small i^ortion of its surface, as well 
' us its enormous depths ; its capacity for containing 
the strangest and most gigantic objects that fancy 
can picture: these arc attributes of the mighty 
deep that have ever attracted the attention and 
2 )romptcd the weird imaginings of man. 

It is a curious fact that recent scientific research 
has revealed the existence in the sea, at the greatest 
depths, of most minute and wonderfully formed 
organisms, the beauty and rarity of which neces- 
sarily secure our admiration ; but instances of 
animals of enormous size being met with beyond 
those already known, are lew and far between. 
This fact may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that while it is easy to construct iustru- 
nients for capturing the smaller creatures living in 
the deep, it is a very different matter to entrap and 
secure an unseen monster, whose very size must 
endow him with enormous strength. The whale, 
BO far as we know, is the largest denizen of the 
deep. Whether it is possible that it can be 
equalled by giants of some other order or race, 
is the point which public curiosity is very keen 
to have settled. 

The appearance of great snakes at sea is 
recorded by more than one old voyager ; but it 
would seem to have been only of late years 
that the idea of their existence has been generally 
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confined to one, familiar to us all as the ' Great 
sea-serpent.* 

In (^pu&cuXa Omnia, Ihtanica, Thoma Johnsoni, 
1629, we have an account of a great serpent 
captured off Sandwich by two men, who found it 
stranded among the shoal water by the sea-shore. 
It is described as being fifty feet long, and of a 
fiery colour. We are also told that they conveyed 
the carcase homo, and after eatiny it, stuffed the 
skin with hay, to preserve it 'as a pcrj)etual 
remembrance of the fact.* 

In David Crantz’s History of Greenland, published 
in 1766, we have an extract (illustrated by a draw- 
ing) concerning the kraken, from the narrative of 
a Captain Paul Egede, supposed to be the brother 
of a famous Danisli missionary of the same name. 
The kraken, it is however necessary to remark, 
is the northern name for a giant cu0tle-fish, the 
existence of such ii monster being now a matter of 
scientific fact. 

' On the 6Lh of July 1734,* says this ^Id seaman, 
'as I was proceeding on my second voyage to 
Greenland, in the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope, a hideous monster was seen to raise its body 
so high above the water that its liead overtopped 
our main-sail. It had a pointed nose, and sj^outed 
out water like a whale ; instead of fins it had 
great broad flai)3 like wings ; its body seemed to 
be grown over wdth shell-Avork, and its skin was 
very rugged and uneven ; when it dived into the 
water again, it threw up its tail, which was like 
that of a sci’pent, and w^as at least a whole ship’s 
length above the water ; wc judged the body to 
be equal in bulk to our ship, and to be three 
or four times as long.* 

Eric Pontoppidan, Bishpop of Bergen, celebrated 
in his days as a naturalist, though he never actu- 
ally saw it or met any one who, had seen it, 
believed imi>licitly in the great sea-serpent exist- 
ing somewhere ; and in his writings has a good 
deal to tell us about its ways and habits ; and it 
is upon record that Sir Lawrence de Ferry, com- 
mander of the old castle of Bergen, not only saw 
the monster, but shot at it on the high seas, 
wounded it, ifc-as pursued by it, in its pain and 
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fuiy, so closely that he narrowly escaped with 
his life. 

In 1801 there was cast ashore on the coast of 
Dorsetshire -a snake twenty-eight feet in length 
and twenty feet in circumference ; but this has 
since been alleged to have been a Basking-shark ; 
and the same has been said of a groat snake-like 
carcase that was beaten to pieces by a tempest, 
and cast ashore on one of the Orkney Isles in the 
autumn of 1809, and some fragments of which, 
the Scots Magazine for that year states, were 
lodged in the Museum of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. 

A veiy distinct description of the sea-serpent 
occurs in Dr Hooker’s Testimony respecting it, and 
communicated to Dr Brewster’s Joumial of Science. 
About half-past six o’clock on a cloudless even- 
ing at sea, the doctor heard suddenly a rushing 
noise ahead of the ship, which at first he supposed 
to be a whale spouting, but soon found to be a 
colossal serpent, of which he made a sketch as it 
passed tlie vessel at fifty yards* distance, slowly, 
neither turning to the right nor Ici’t. ' As soon as 
his head had reached the stern, he gradually laid it 
down in a horizontal position with his body, and 
floated along like the mast of a vessel. That there 
was upwards of sixty feet visible, is shewn by the 
circumstance that the length of the ship was a 
hundred and twenty feet, and that at the time his 
head was off the stern, the other end had not 
passed the main-mast. . . . His motion in the 
water was meandering, like that of an eel ; and the 
wake he left behind him, was like that occasioned 
by a small craft passing through the water. . . . 
The humps on his back resembled in size and 
shape those of a dromedary.* 

Dr Hooker states further, that the description 
precisely accorded with that of a serpent seen five 
years before by Captain Bennet of Boston. At a 
later period, tliree officers in Her Majesty’s service— 
namely, Captain Sullivan, Lieutenant Maclaclilan, 
and Ensign Malcolm of the Eifle Brigade — beheld 
a similar creature gambolling in the sea near 
Halifax ; bii- they asserted that it was at least one 
hundred an4 eighty feet in length, and tliickcr 
than the trunk of a moderately sized tree. !Nt)r 
must we forget the official account which was 
transmitted in 1848 to the Lords of the Adrnix- 
alty, by Captain Peter M^Qiiliae of Her Majesty's 
ship Dcedalus, past which, he and his crew saw 
the great sea-serpent swimming merrily — a docu- 
ment which produced, or provoked, a learned 
paper jin the Westminster Reviev^ ; while Professor 
Owen asserted that what was seen from the deck of 
the Dcedalus, would be nothing more than a large 
seal boriJfe rapidly southward on a floe or ice- 
berg. 

Recently, the appearances of tlic serpent have 
been amusingly frequent and clearly detailed. He 
has been seen in the noitk seas and the south seas, 
and in many places nearer home ; in the Firth of 
Forth, off Filey Bay and the North Foreland, off 
Hastings and the Isle of Arran, the Menai Strait 
and Prawle Point ; and in 1875, a battle between 
it and a whale was viewed from the deck of the 
good ship Pauline of London, Captain Drevar, 
when proceeding with a cargo of coals from Shields 
to Zanzibar, destined for. Her Majesty’s ship 
London. Wlien the Pauline reached the region of 
the trade-winds and equatorial currents, she was 


carried out of her course, and after a severe storm, 
found herself off Cape Roque, where several sperm- 
whales were seen playing about lier. While the 
crew were watching them, they suddenly beheld a 
sight that filled every man on board with terror. 
Starting straight from the bosom of the deep, a 
gigantic serpent rose and W’ound itself twice in two 
mighty coils round the largest of the whales, 
which it proceeded to crush in genuine boa-con- 
strictor fashion. In vain did the hapless whale 
struggle, lash the water into foam, and even bellow, 
for all its efforts were as nothing against the 
supernatural powers of its dreadful adveraary, 
whose strength ' may be further imagined,’ says a 
leader in the Daily Telegraph, ‘ from the fact that 
the ribs of the ill-fated fish were distinctly heard 
cracking one after the other with a report like that 
of a small cannon. Soon the struggles of tho 
wretched whale grew fainter and fainter ; its 
bello wings ceased, and the great serpent sank with 
its prey beneath the surface of the ocean.’ 

Its total length was estimated at fifty yards, and 
its iispect was allowed to be simply ‘terrific.’ 
Twice again it reared its crest sixty feet out of the 
water, as if meditating an attack upon the Pauline, 
which bore away with all lier canvas spread. Her 
crew told tbeir terrible story. But critics there 
were who averred that what they had seen was 
no seipent at all, but only a bottle-nosed whale 
attacked by grampuses ! 

In a letter to the London prints concerning this 
affair, we have another description of our old 
friend the serpent, as he appeared off St David’s 
Head, to John Abes, mate of a merchantman, in 
1863. * I was the first who saw tlie monster, and 

shouted out. A terrible-looking thing it was ! 
Seen at a little distance in tlie moon light, Jiis two 
eyes appeared about tho size oi plates, and were very 
bright and sparkling.’ All on ])oard thought his 
length about ninety feet ; but as he curled and 
twirled rapidly, it was a difficult matter to deter- 
iiiinc. Captain Taylor ordered him to be noosed 
lasso-fashion with a rope; which John Abes tells 
us he got on tlie bowsprit to throw, but in the 
attempt, threw liijuself overboard. ‘ The horror of 
my feelings at the moment I must leave you to 
imagine,’ continues this remarkable epistle (which 
is dated Irom Totterdown, Bristol, September 19, 
1875). ‘The brute was then within a few yards 
of me, with its monstrous head and wavy body, 
looking ten times more terrible than it did on 
board the brig. I shiver even now w’hcn I think 
of it. Whctlier the noise made by throwing the 
ropes over to save me scared hiii), I cannot say ; 
but he went down suddenly, though not more so 
than I came up. After a few minutes he appeared 
some distance from us, and then we lost him.’ 

When next we hear of the sca-scr]:)ent after his 
adventure off Cape lioque, he was beheld hy the 
crew of no less a ship than Her Majestjr's yacht the 
Osborne, the captain and officers oi which, in June 
1877, forwarded an official Report to the Admiralty, 
containing an account of the monster’s appearance 
off the coast of Sicily on the 2d of that month. 

‘ The time was five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
sea was exceptionally smooth, and the officers were 
provided with good telescopes. The monster had 
a smooth skin, devoid of scales, a bullet-shaped 
head, and a face like an alligator. It was of 
immense length, and along the back was a ridge of 
fins oLooX fifteen feet in length and six feet apart. 
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It moved slowly, aad was seen by all the sliip’s 
officers.' 

This account was further supplemented by a 
sketch in a well-known illustrated paper, from the 
pencil of Lieutenant W. P. Hynes of the Osborne, 
who to the above description adds, that the fins 
were of irregular height, and about forty feet in 
extent, and ^ as we were passing through the water 
at ten and a half knots, I could only get a view of 
it ** end on.” ' It was about fifteen or twenty feet 
broad at the shoulders, with dappers or fins that 
seemed to have a semi-revolving motion. * From 
the top of the head to the part of the back where it 
became immersed, I should consider about fifty 
feet, and that seemed about a third of the whole 
length. All this part was smooth, resembling 
a seal.' 

In the following month, the Scottish prints 
reported, that when the Earl of Glasgow's steam- 
yacht Valetta was cruising off Garroch Head, on 
the coast of Tlute, with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen on board, an efiormous fish or serpent, 
forty feet in length and about fifteen in diameter, 
suddenly rose from the sea. Under sail and steam 
the Valetta gave chase. A gentleman on board 
speared it with a salmon ‘ leister ; ' on which the 
serpent dived, and after a time reappeared with 
the iron part of the weapon sticking in its back. 
The monster scudded along for some minutes, 
again dived, and was not seen afterwards. There 
13 little doubt, however, that the animal which 
figured in this instance was a very laige baaking- 
shark (Selache maxima). 

An animal of exactly similar shape and dimen- 
sions was reported as being seen in the subsequent 
August by twelve persons in Massachusetts Bay ; 
ami soon after on three diirercnt occasions in the 
same quarter by tlic crew of a coavSting vessel. 

In Slay 1877, the ‘sea-serpent' would seem to 
have shifted his quarters to the Indian Ocean, 
which it must be remarked is the habitat of the 
true sea-snakes. On the 21st of that month, in 
latitude 2° north and longitude 90^ 53' east, the 
monster was alleged to have been seen by the crew 
of the barque Georgina, bound from Rangoon to 
Falmouth. It seemed to be about fifty feet long, 
‘gray and yellow in colour, and ten or eleven 
inches thick. It was on view for about twenty 
minutes, during which time it crossed the bow, and 
ultimately disappeared under the port quarter.' 
A second account of this affair stated, that ‘for 
some days previously the crew had seen several 
smaller serpents, of Iroin six to ten feet in length,* 
playing about the vessel,' 

Strange as all these stories seem, it is difTicult 
to suppose they are all quite untrue, for nautical 
superstition apart, we have the ready te.slimony of 
various men of education and veracity. That there 
is only one serpentine monster in the ocean, is an 
idea which the great disparity in the various de- 
scriptions would seem to contradict ; and certainly 
the most astounding aspect presented by this sup- 
posed and most ubiquitous animal, was his form 
and size when seen by the officers of the Queen's 
yacht off the coast of Sicily ; though it is some- 
what singular that these gentlemen made no 
attempt to kill or capture the mighty fish, or 
whatever it was they saw. 

By way of conclusion to these remarks we may 
briefly summarise the chief facts presented by 
‘ sea-seipent tales * as they appear under the light 


of scientific criticism. There is, it must firstly be 
remarked, nothing in the slightest degree improb- 
able in the idea that an oidinaiy species of sea- 
snake, belonging to a well-known group of reptiles, 
may undergo a gigantic development and appear 
as a monster serpent of the deep. The experience 
of comparative anatomists is decidedly in agree- 
ment with such an opinion. Largely developed 
individuals of almost every species of animals and 
plants occasionally occur. Within the past few 
years new species of cuttle-fishes — of dimensions 
compared with which the largest of hitherto known 
forms are mere pigmies — ^liave been brought to 
light. And if huge cuttle-fishes may thus be 
developed, why, it may be asked, may not sea- 
snakes of ordinary size be elevated, through 
I extraordinary development, to become veritable 
I ‘ leviathans ' of the deep ? That there is a strong 
reason for belief in the veracity of sea-serpent 
tales, is supported by the consideration of the 
utter want of any motive for prevarication, and 
by the very different and varied accounts given of 
the monsters seen. That the appearances cannot 
always be explained on the supposition that life- 
less objects, such as trees, sea- weed, &c. have been 
seen, is equally evident from the detailed nature 
of many of the accounts of the animals, which 
have been inspected from a near distance. And 
it may also be remarked that in some cases, in 
which largely developed sea-snakes themselves 
may not have appeared, certain fishes may have 
represented the reptilian inhabitants of the ocean. 
As Dr Andrew Wilson has insisted, a giant tape- 
fish viewed from a distance would personate a 
‘sea-serpent' in a very successful manner; and 
there can be no doubt that tape-fishes have occa- 
sionally been described as ‘ sea-serpents.' 

On the whole, if we admit the probability of 
giant-developments of ordinary species of sea- 
snakes ,* or the existence (and why not ?) of 
enormous species of sea-snakes and certain fishes 
as yet unknown to science, the solution of the sea- 
serpent problem is not likely to be any longer’ a 
matter of ditliculty. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

CnAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

Strange and terrible tidings reached Enderby 
the day after that. As Deborah Fleming was 
standing in the red sunset, she saw old Jordan, 
in his scarlet waistcoat and shirt sleeves, running 
bare-headed towards her under the archway. 
Deborah went quietly forward to meet him, 
dreading and yet hoping, she knew not what. 

‘ Master Sinclair 's shot ! ' gasped the old man. 

‘ Killed a-Juelling ! ' 

‘Who shot him?' asked Deborah, with the 
blood coursing in a fierce wild tide of joy through 
her veins, ami yet a sure foreboding of the truth, 

‘ Who ? Who ? ' 

‘Need ye ask, Mistress Deborah ?' asked Jordan, 
shaking his gray head, -and regarding her with a 
wild reproachful gaze. ‘Why, Master Charlie. 
Who else?' 

‘ But he killed him in fair fight, Jordan ? ’ panted 
Deborah, with her hands pressed over her beating 
heart, and a loud ringing in her ears. ‘No one 
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can blame him or touch him for that ! O Charlie, 
O my brother I ’ and she fell in a dead-faint at old 
.fordan’s feet. He caught her np, and bore her in 
to Marjory ; with anxious earnest tenderness they 
cared for her. But Deborah was soon herself. 
Eousing, she saw the two old sorrowful faces ; and 
with a hand on a shoulder of each ancient lover, 
burst into a wild laugh of joy. ‘Free ! free 1* she 
cried. ‘Free to act and think, and laugh and 
weep I Charlie has set me free ! The old man is 
dead ! Oh, poor sad old man, whither has fled his 
sml ? — Jor^n, is Charlie hurt ? Tell me truly ; is 
my poor, sweet, gallant, faithful Charlie hurt V 
And she sat up, erect and resolute. 

‘No, no, my’ lamb ; he ain't hurt; he’s safe 
enow ; only he must be off for a time out o* this. 
Master Charlie has done for the “ old fox,” Mistress 
Deborah ! * and Jordan began to chuckle triumph- 
antly. Deborah laughed too, aloud. Marjory 
looked on scared and scandalised. 

‘ Oh, am I mad ? ’ quoth Deborah, as she started 
up and began to pace the stone hall like a wild 
creature. ‘ Am I mad, that I care not for blood- 
shed, or that old man’s hereafter, or anything, so 
long as I get freedom ? Free ! free ! ’ she cried 
aloud in ecstasy, as she ran from one window to 
another laughing wildly ; and then, while the 
two old servants stood half-aghast, she sped away 
into the open air, into the sun — and liberty ! 
There, alone, on the green turf, under the wav- 
ing trees, under the blue and boundless sky ; 
where chased the little white clouds like winged 
spirits ; while through all the beautiful demesne, 
where the birds were singing melodiously, and all 
nature vras glad, Deborah Fleming wept her wild 
heart calm. 

But Mistress Fleming? Young Mistress Margaret 
Fleming ? She shed not a tear that day. With a 
heart reliev^ of a mighty weight, yet overcharged 
with anxiety, love, and fear, she watched till dark- 
ness fell, ever thinking of Deborah's wild and 
radiant face, till, late on in the night, or rather 
early morning, tidings were sent lier of her love. 

And where was Cliarlie Fleming then ? Far, far 
away— hunted by the dogs of vengeance and the 
law. Mounted on his good bay bor.se, he pa.s.sed 
through Enderby that night, in his wild flight ; 
and as^ie fled, looked back, with hand uplifted to 
the high dim lights of Enderby, and bade it— a 
long adieu. Turrets, towers, and trees passed 
from him, like shadows in a dream. . . . 

Deborah's trials were not ended. Where was 
her poor unhappy father ? Gone, gone again, ere 
she knew of it ; and she was terribly anxious 
about him— as to how he would take this news ; 
terribly anxious too, now that reason and calmness 
had returned to her, about her exiled brother, 
though Mistress Margaret had told her that he 
was safe out of England. Thoughts, wild and 
vague too, of her lover and kinsman haunted her. 
Where was he? She had enough to drive her 
distraught; hut Deborah possessed a bold heart 
and iron will, and would not be subdued ; and 


ever the glorious sense of recovered freedom made 
her heart throb with ecstasy of joy. 

Some days after the duel at Lincoln, while 
Deborah w'os restlessly pacing the great lonely 
saloon, the outer bell rang. What now ? Tidings 
good or evil? She felt prepared for anything 
that might befall. Old Marjory came to the 
door. 

‘Master Parry, Mistress Deborah;' and a small 
thin wizened man entered, with a bag in his hand. 
Deborah Fleming, from her stately height, looked 
down on the sly crafty face and shrinking figure, 
and wdth a woman's swift instinctive judgment, 
disliked and distrusted him. She bowed, ever so 
slightly. He, the cunning man of law and of the 
world, was half abashed and wholly uneasy at the 
full gaze bent upon him, and at the girl's bold and 
easy bearing. She waited for him to speak. 

‘ Mistress Fleming,’ he said with a low bow, ‘ at 
this sad time I must humbly apologise for this 
intrusion. I would have spoken with Sir Vincent ; 
but he is away, 1 find. May I venture then to 
address his daughter in his stead? For my 
business, Mistress Fleming, is wdth you.' 

‘Certainly. Sit down, Master Parry, and say 
what you have to say.' 

With another low bow he drew up a chair, and 
placing his hat on the table, and glancing first at 
the closed door, said in a mysterious tone : ‘ I 
come to you, Mistress Fleming, as the bearer of 
two great good pieces of intelligence ; one, I am 
sure will afford Mistress Fleming’s generous heart 
great joy, and that I will reserve till last.' 

Deborah bowed in silence ; her instinctive 
thoughts uttered ‘ Hypocrite ! ' 

‘Mistress Fleming,' continued the lawyer, still 
uneas}’^ under that steady gaze, but still overflow- 
ing with polite urbanity and humble deference, 
‘ I, as the sole executor of the late Adam Sinclair ' 
(and bis countenance lengthened visibly and his 
eyelids fell), ‘ have the pleasure of informing you 
that “Deborah Fleming” is left by his will the 
sole inheritor of all his property, landed and 
personal, un,conditionally and without reserve.' 

There was silence for a moment ; Deborah had 
started and then kept still and calm, while first 
a 'great horror of the dead man’s gold, and then 
thoughts of her father and brother and Enderby, 
coursed through her startled mind. In that moment 
the lawyer Parry shot one furtive glance from his 
crafty eyes, and perceived her deep in abstracted 
thought ; and marvelled at her coolness and 
dignity, little guessing the combative thoughts 
that were surging in her breast. 

‘This was generous of Master Sinclair,' said 
Deborah. ‘You have something else to tell me ?' 
She turned her eyes on him. He fidgeted ; he 
avoided her gaze ; he looked down, he looked out 
on the sky, he looked up at the carved chimney- 

E iece, where grotesque faces grinned down at him ; 

e looked anywhere but at Debomh. It was but 
a slight tremor, a slight hesitation, only very 
Quick eyes would have discerned it, under the 
now of ready words ; ‘ Yes, Mistress Fleming ; it 
relates to your brother, Master Charles Flemi^ ; 
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and though it is a proof sure and convincing that 
will clear him from a foul aspersion which has 
incidentally {incideniaUij, mind you) come to my 
knowledge ; at the same time -and with deep 
reluctance I say it — it shews Master Sinclair in 
ill colours, and casts bitter blame on his memory. 
But mark, Mistress Fleming ; Master Sinclair was 
my oldest friend, iny benefactor ; what I tell you 
now, I tell you in confidence, and the secret had 
best perish between your family and myself. But 
first I will shew what I mean.’ He then drew 
some papers from a bag, and spread them before 
Deborah’s eyes, with his hands upon them. ‘ See, 
see !’ he muttered, apparently trembling with 
sudden excitement, ^ what Adam Sinclair and his 
myrmidons have done ! And to get you in his 

f ower. Mistress Fleming ! All to win your favour ! 

swear it, for I discovered them in the act ! This 
writing you would say is your brother’s ? There 
too is his signature. But I hereby swear it to 
be a base forgery, and no more Master Fleming’s 
writing than it is mine.* This w'as a plot to throw 
dust in Sir Vincent’s eyes, and disgrace on his 
son’s name, by proving that Master Fleming had 
secretly raisecl money on this estate.’ 

* T know it — I know it all,’ said Deborah, very 
white and calm. ‘ Cannot you tell me who wrote 
this ? ’ And she laid her finger on her brother’s 
name, and fixed her clear eyes upon the Avrinkled 
crafty being before her, till they seemed to read 
his soul. 

* I cannot inform you of that, ^tistress Fleming,’ 
he answered with sorrowful regret, and looked 
away, and up .at the griuning fiices that seemed to 
mock him, so that he glanced quickly away from 
them again. 

‘ You .are generous,’ said Deborah ; but a look 
of unutterable disdain was clouding those clear 
eyes with passion and with scorn, * You will tell 
me thus far, but no fnrth(‘r, not even this creature’s 
name. Why, T would give all my new possessions, 
Master Parry, just to bring' him to justice for this. 
But what is your purp(jse in bringing this paper to 
me ? Am I to buy it of you, as Master Sinclair 
would have done, had not death taken him '/ T 
heard your n.aiiie and his in cojinection with this 
matter ; no other.’ 

Master Parry wished hiraseiF .away from Eiider- 
by, and well out of it all, with a heavy purse. 
‘Mistress Fleming,’ he said, ‘what* you suspect, 
or what chargti you would bring against I know 
not. I only swear to you that I got possession of 
this paper by great and grievous trouble, and no 
small exercise of talent. The villain’s name who 
compassed this forgery I cannot divulge ; but if ye 
would shield the dead man’s memory, save the 
honour of your name, and that of your father and 
brother, and prevent this paper for ever from seeing 
light — take it of me.’ 

‘Ye do trade on it then?’ said Deborah, still 
with those eyes and lips of inettable disdain. 

‘Mistress Fleming, another trades with vie* 
answered the man of law, with a semblance of 
grave and dignified reproof and a glance of injured 
innocence. ‘ I have suffered much already in this 
cause, and small thanks I get. If I am not well 
paid therefore, this paper must go back to the 
owner, and he makes it public. If I am well paid, 
it is mine — it is yours — to burn, to do with it 
what you will.’ 

‘ I see now, Master Parry, why it is more con- 


venient to negotiate mth Mistress Fleming than 
with Sir Vincent. I am a woman. Yon can 
threaten me, and think to daunt me ; but you 
shall find yourself mistaken. If ye, are not this 
arch-tillain himself, yo are playing into his hands. 
Why, I tell ye, girl as I am, and ignorant, I know 
the emptiness of your threats ! To what end 
would this forged paper be published ? What 
harm could it do Charles Fleming ? To publish 
this* — and Deborah rose with a laugh ot scorn, 
and struck her hand upon it — ‘would be but to 
bring disgrace on him who published it— disgrace! 
ay, and death! My brother’s innocence w'ould 
be proved, and this man brought to the gallows, 
Now^ would ye have me buy it, Master Parry ? 

yo'i bad better not, for I would have no 
mercy on the author of this villainy. Destroy it ! 
Nay ; I w^oulcl publish it to all the world.’ 

‘ Ah Mistress,* ye know little of the world then, 
or of the result of such a trial. It might go hard 
with Master Fleming, I warn ye. But if ye will 
have it so, I’ll e’en give this back, and let him 
Avork his will. He ’s not a man to be made a foe of 
with impunity. I sa<lly fear ye will rue this rash 
act. 1 might have saved you. But be it, Mistress 
Fleming, as you will.* 

With a savage consciousness of having been 
worsted, nay, utterly defeated, by a young and 
dauntless maiden, Master Parry stood with hat 
and bag in hand. Mistress Fleming had read him 
through. He had won neither gold nor favour 
from the future Mistress of Lincoln, only stern 
defiance and proud disdain. 

IIow he hated her, but how blandly he smiled ! 

‘I am not afraid,’ qiiotli haughty Mistress 
Fleming ; and looking oeyond the lawyer and 
over his head, she bowed him calmly to the door. 

One low reverence and a muttered curse between 
his teeth, and the doors of Enderby closed for aye 
on Master Parry. 

Deborah was herself then. With thoughts col- 
lected and brows lowering she threw open all the 
windows ; then standing on the hearth, she mut- 
tered: ‘He has done it himself. I am trembling 
now with passion— only I would iicft vent it on a 
tiling so mean — though my hands ached to be at him, 
Avoinan as I am ! Have I acted and judged aright ? 
Oh, I know not ; I know naught o’ business ; I can- 
not abide it. But I liave acted a woman’s part in 
this ; not from pity, but because it would sliame 
me to drag the name of Fleming through such mud. 
Only 1 was fain to shew the worm what I could 
do. 0 King, King ! where art thou ? O dear 
father; and poor, brave, gallant, hQj;iourable 
Charlie ! Where, Avhere is fatlier, that I may tell 
him this great good news ? O'my precious brother, 
to think we should e’er have doubted thee ! Well- 
a-day ! 1 am a rich heiress — I am a great ladv ; I 
will pay all our debts ; and Enderby — Enderby is 
mine ! to give away to father and to Charlie ! 
Avretched Adam Sinclair — poor perjured soul ! 
Would your wealth not do such untold good, I 
would none of it. Honour and^ charity together 
shall wipe the stains from off your gold, and make 
it good for use,’ 

Sir Vincent came home late one evening, some 
days after Adam Sinclair’s death. Some one, some 
careless tongue had told him suddenly that Adam 
Sinclair hud met his death at the hand of Charles 
Fleming. He stopped at the lodge, and got off his 
horse feebly. 
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‘ 3Iistress Dinnage^* said he, * where is my boy this world, dear love. Take me home, home to 
Charlie?' ^ thy mother and to Enderby. I must rest.* 

i^Iie gazed at him ^camestly, then answered ; Pale and tearless, Deborah glanced at Mistress 
‘lie is gone/iway on a journey, Sir Vincent. He '11 Fleming, and led the old man to his chair by the 
be home again before long.’ • fireside. But for Mistress Fleming, she could see 

‘ Before long ! Ah, he ^s a good boy to the old no more ; her eyes were blind with tears, 
man, with all his faults, whatever they may say. 

Where 's Adam Sinclair ? ' • 

She evaded that question. ‘ Come home with sixteenth. 

me,’ she said tenderly ; and unwonted tears lurked That night Charlie’s secretly made wife Meg 
in the dark splendour of her eyes.^^ ^ Dinnage wrote and despatched a letter to King- 

~ ‘ ofATi VlfiTKiintT ■in fliie wiou • CA/TaDfAt* ITinmsfrkn 


So, arm in arm, proud young Mistress Fleming ston Fleming, in this wise : ‘ Master Kingston 
and the poor broken-down master of Enderby Fleming, we are in a sore strait. Master Sinclair 


walked slowly home. 


is dead ; yc may have heard it. Master Charles 


Deborah saw them pass tlie window; and started Fleming is gone away. My Lady Deb is all 
forward and met them. But the glorious tidings alone, for her poor fatlier is helpless on our hands, 
of Charlie’s unstained honour, the proud conscious- As ye are kind and true, come with siieed to 
ness of power and position, the brightness in her Enderby. You will be welcome.' 
eyes, and the bright colour in her cheeks, left her, That same night Mistress Fleming and Deborah 
on looking on her father. He stretched out his confeiTed long together, and talked themselves 
hands; there was terrible pathos in* that feeble but light-hearted about tlie future. Then said Mistress 
impassioned gesture, and a sad and wandering Fleming : ‘ Let me brush your lovely long hair, 


smile replaced the light of intellect. 

‘ Deb, little Deb ! 0 my darling ! 


I Lady Deb ; for soon you will have a maid for 
have I this'and a maid for that. Lady o’ Lincoln Castle ! 


been looking for thee. They told me thou wert Oli, who would have thought on such luck! I 
dead ! It shook me te^ril)l 3 ^ Thank God, thou'rt no longer hate the poor fox who has died and left 
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alive and well. And how is it with thee, my you all, but pity him from my heart. Ah, Lady 
dove 1 ’ Deb, 1 wish Master Fleming could liear o' this.' 

‘ He is wandering,’ whispered Margaret below ‘ Vou know where he is hiding. Mistress Dinnage, 
her breath. ‘We must nurse him, Mistress but will not tell me.' 

Deborah dear ; he vull soon be well.’ ‘Nay ; 1 am under oath. But why should Master 


For Deborah, leaning her brave heart on her Fleming tell “ Mistress Dinnage '’his hiding-place ^ 
father’s breast, was trembling like a leaf, and ‘ Ye cannot blind mo, Marg.arei ; you are also a 
tears of agony were gathered in her eyes. Was mai<lcn ; you are happy. Nay ; come round to me, 
that strong mind, that tender father’s care, dead to dea/r. The time has come. But mjr own selfish 


her for ever? Would he never, never know Ihe 
innocence of his darling, whose imagined treachery 


sorrows have kej)t me dumb hitherto. Margaret, 
you Icn^e him I lie has spoken I' Deborah leaned 


had stricken him thus ? ‘Fatlier!' she cried, in back in her chair, gazing up, with her hair falling 

piercing accents of despair, ‘father! Charlie is like a golden shower beliind her. 

innocent. Charlie never wrote that pajier, father Mistress Fleming, dark -haired, dark-eyed, blush- 

dear ; but a bad man did it, forging Charlie’s ing, drooped, till she sa^ 

name ! Charlie never, never raised mone}" upon 1 Deborah’s knees. The actmii was clogucnt. 

Enderby! He is as guiltless and as true to thee as j ‘ And ye have kept this from me ?' whispered 

Tiptm-rnli ! Tlncf. liofiT I’lip.. fftt.lip.r ? DoAt lir-flT ? ' Deborah. dr-L^nicr over her. ‘ G Mistress Diiinar»p- 


Enderby ! He is as guiltless and as true to thee as 
Deborah ! Dost hear me, father ? Dost hear me ? ' Deborah, drv ?rbig over her. ‘ O Mistress Dijmage, 
Dost understand ? ’ j Mistress Dili! but you shall be wedded now 

He smiled at her vehemence, and stroked back ' as soon as ev'Sr Lincoln tragedy is blown over, 
her hair. ‘Ay ; 1 understand thee. Charlie is a and poor Adam SiiiclaiFs fate forgot,^ Meantime, 
good fellow, and our own dear brave boj^ Though what doeth (yharlic, dear? Siicak ! I will guard the 
that running off from school, Deb,’ he whispered, secret.' ^ 

‘was the wild blood cropping up ! Hu, ha, lia! ‘He lias gone to fight. He has 'listed with the 
that was a mistake ; eh, Deb ? ' and he laughed Irish to fight against England. Ye have driven 


vehemently again 


me to add to your sorrows, Tiady Deb ; lightening 


O Mistress Fleming,' said Deborah, with her ! my own heart to tell you this.' 


hand t# her brow, ‘this is harder to me than 
all. Margaret, Margaret ! what shall we do ? 
This is death in life. — O father, dear father! 
dost not know me ? We have stood side by 


‘ 0 Margaret, Margaret ! what could induce him 
to do this mad thing ? Has he really joined V 
‘ A week ago.* 

‘ And a private ! 0 Charlie P’leming, this is a 


side in all our troubles, and now all trouble is at sore trouble, yet no disgrace. But you thought 
an end. We are rich ! and Enderby, Enderby, yourself a ruined man.' 

father, is ours ! We have money, father — riches, ‘We must pray for him, Lady Deb. Oh, night 
plenty 1 Charlie shall come home to thee— come and day he is my prayer. God guard him !’ 
home and live at Enderby ! O sweet father, be ‘ It is well father cannot know of this:* and 


home and live at Enderby ! O sweet father, be 
thyself! Be calm, love, and God will restore thee, 
make thee well. Father, father, I am little Deb! 


‘ It is well father cannot know of this;* and 
Deborah fell into deep thought. 

‘Mistress Dinnage,' said she suddenly, ‘I was 


Be my own dear father. Be thyself. Look ! better happy this morning: I heard from May Waniaton.' 
times arc cominsr. father, for Charlie and for thee !' ‘ I saw you did.' 


times arc coming, father, for Charlie and for thee !' ‘ I 

Wild, sweet, impassioned were Deborah's words ‘S 
and tones and looks. man 

Vincent Fleming roisedhis hand to his head, Thei 
and gazed all round, and gazed at her and Mar- 
garet. ‘ Deb,' be said, ‘ I am tired, very tired of then. 


‘ 1 saw you aia.' 

‘ She told me news. Mistress Blanckeflower was 
married a month ago at Naples to Count Mazzini. 
There was a very grand wedding.* 

‘ What ! Did she desert Master Eong Fleming 
then, for this foreign count ? ’ 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


^ Ay, she did !* said Deborah bitterly. ‘ I would 
not have believed it, Aud I taunted him, and 
called him false and a traitor, Mistress Dinnage, 
when he came over last and told me he was free. 
And now I hear that she threw him over so soon 
as the rich count appeared. Heaven forgive her ! 
She has cost me much/ 

^For 3iaughV added Mistress Fleming fiercely; 
and then Mistress Fleming thought, and laughed 
to herself. ‘When Master King Fleming comes 
again,* she continued softly, ‘you will not chide 
him then. No ; you will be kind, for sake of those 
hanl words. I like Master King Fleming dearly.* 

‘ Nay,* answered Deborah, speaking coldly and 
blushing warmly ; ‘ I have more to forgive than he. ! 
W e both spoke hotly ; but King said a hard thing j 
of me anent iny wedding Master Sinclair. We 
were both hot. But take my word for it. Mistress 
Dinnage, lie will come no more to Enderby.* 

‘ He will, and will be welcome too. He would 
make the Master his old self again ; so father says, 
and 1 well believe it.* ' 

‘ 0 hush. Mistress Dinnage, hush ! He will 
come no more to Enderby, nor do we need him 
now.’ 

One long day passed ; but another d«awn brought 
Kingston Fleming. Mistress Margaret, eagerly 
watcliing from her window, saw him ride up, and 
was out before Marjory. As she stood in the 
early sun, he wondered at her beauty, though his 
soul was in aiiother’.s. She held his horse; he 
wondered at her gracionsness, little wotting that 
tlie girl’s proud heart was all subdued by the same 
subtle shaft that fjuivered in his own. She thought 
of herself no more. 

‘Thank ye,* said Kingston. ‘And thank ye, 
dear Mistress Diunage, for the little letter. Did 
Deborah know oi that V 

‘ Nay ; I writ without her knowledge. But she 
will welcome ye. Only tiy.* 

‘O unstress Dinnage, 1 was hard and brutal 
with her.* 

‘She has forgot. Only lr 3 \* 

‘ Where is she '? And the poor old master ? * 

I ‘They are in the house. I will run to him; and 
I Lady Deb shall go into tint garden, unwitting you 
1 are here. It is b(*st so. (lO round.’ 

‘ But stay, Mistress Dinnage, one momoiil. 
Where is Charlie Fleming t * 

‘ How can J tell you 1 * replied Mistress Margaret 
with her old hauteur. ‘His sisUa* would better 
know ;* and turned away, as the scarlet blood dyed 
fiicc and throat and hands. 

So Kingston sauntered round, just as if his 
lieart were not knocking against his side with 
tumultuous love and desperate longing hope. 

There soon walked his sweet love into the 
garden. Little did Kingston, there watching 
through the trees, know of the great I’ortunc tliat 
had befallen her, or he would have seen hiniself far 
enough away before seeking Deborah Fleming’s 
ear. Hark ! she is singing. She is passing close to 
him while she sings, his first — last — only love ! 
She was looking pale and sorrowful, that sweet 
Hose of Enderby. O to pluck that fair Rose from 
the thorny stem of Enderby, and wear it for ever 
on his breast ! As he gazed, Kingston Fleming 
felt himself capable of anything for her dear sake, 
llis heart swelled with joy and triumph, to tliiiik 
that she was poor and lonely, and that he coulil 
hew a place for her amongst the great ones of 


the earth. He stepped forward, and faltered — 
‘ Deborah !* 

Deborah was taken aback. She stood, and first 
faded to a white rose and then flushed to a red, 
and not a word to say. 

‘ Deborah,’ said Kingston Fleming, ‘ don’t resent 
my coming. 1 heard of my uncle Vincent’s illness 
— and, of Master Sinclair’s death. Love ! I will not 
offend by word or look or deed : only bid me serve 
thee ! ’ 

‘And hast forgiven me, Kingston ? ’ faltered the 
girl, her passionate love pleading wildly within 
her breast, and quelling all else beside, forgetting 
utterly that she too had thought herself aggrieved 

‘ Forgiven thee. Deb ? ’ asked Kingston, paling. 

‘ Hast thou forgiven me?^ I did thee grievous 
wrong ; I knew my words w^ere base and false, my 
noble one ! ’ 

‘ Ah, speak not of that, for heaven’s sake ! We 
were mad. King, and both maybe have been to 
blame in our past lives. We know all now; there 
is no secret between us.’ 

‘ No. If 1 know of Master Sinclair’s death, you 
know of Mistress Blanch eflower’s wedding.' 

‘ Dost know all, King?* asked Deborah suddenly, 
and tears and laughter were lurking in her up- 
raised eyes. 

‘ Nay ; what more 1 Naught will surprise me.* 

‘ Charlie has cut himself off from England, and 
enlisted with the Irish rebels. Master Sinclair, 
little knowing my brother would kill him, has left 
me all his wealth aud lands.* 

Kingston started;, he had frowned at the first 
tidings, but the last overclouded his brow like 
night. ‘ 1 knew naught of all this,’ he answered 
calmly. 

‘ Yes, King,’ continued Mistress Fleming, with 
I her old gaiety, ‘ I am a great lady now ! It 
seems so strange for poor Deborah Fleming to be 
an heiress. But bethink yc; this will save Charlie; 
wc will liavc him back soon !* 

‘ Ay ; it will save Charlie,* muttered Kingston, 
thoughtfully. 

‘ Why, you arc not glad at my good fortune ! 
Father, dear father, when he is hiAself, will be 
right glad to hear it. King, you once told me you 
would be proud of me if I Were a grand lady. 
Now, ye have not a word o* coimratulatiuii to 
offer me, though 1 am Lady of Lincoln ! * 

‘ I wish yc were aught else. Deb, I would ye 
wei*e a beggar ! * 

‘ 0 loving ■wish ! I have been beggar long 
enough. Why dost wush this ? Tell me.’ 

‘ Because it is Adam Sinclair’s gold ; because ye 
owe all to him. But Deb, I must bid ye adieu, 
love, when 1 have seen your father. I came but 
for a few liours ; J have business at Granta.* 

‘ Always going ! always gone ! King, ye are 
like a wieath of smoke — ever evanishing in thin 
air.’ 

He wrung her hand, and turned away ; yet he 
saw that t(^ars were in her eyes. Deborah felt that 
if he went, he went for ever. The truth flashed upon 
her : he loved her still, hut her" fortune sundered 
them ill his eyes. What should she do ? Woo him ? 
He knew not even of her love. She plucked a 
daisy from the grass, and gave it him : ‘ King, 
reraembercst thou ? “ He loved me not ? 

‘ JVho loved thee not ? * And he stood and gazed 
upon her. 

Trembling like an aspen leaf at her own bold- 
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ness, she answered tremulously ; ‘ Why, Kingston 
Fleming.' 

‘Didst lore Kingston Fleming l^lienV 

‘ Then— now — and always ! ' And she sank upon 
liis breast. 

{To he concluded next month.) 

SKETCHES IN VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

Vancouver Island, which forms part of British 
North America, and stretch ef? a length of three 
hundred miles along the coast of the Pacific, is 
still little known, although singularly attractive 
for its picturesque beauty, its fine climate, and its 
many interesting objects in natural history. The 
writer of this happened to be a resident in that 
beautiful islantl in 187C, and is able to say some- 
thing of its scenery and products. 

We were particularly struck with the grandeur 
of the forests. The huge dimensions of some of 
the trees fill one with amazement ; nor is there 
less surprise at the profusion of gem-like berries 
of many varieties. The moist alluvial soil pro- 
duces the delicious salmon-berry, in appearance a 
glowing jewel of gold ; these, with cranberries, 
bramble-berries, currants, and a small black goose- 
berry, are very abundant. The most arid and 
rocky situations are often fairly black with grape- 
like bunches of the sweet sellal berry, wdiich 
grows on a low hardy evergreen, and defies frosts 
until late in the season. Another variety of 
the gooseberry, larger than the black ones, with 
a skin covered with a bitter and glutinous secre- 
tion, grows very abundantly on the dryer soils. 
Its pulp when ripe is similar to cultivated varie- 
ties. The red huckleberry, strawberry, and rasp- 
berry, with some others, abound in the gravelly 
pine-lands. Man’s constant need of timber is 
abundantly met in these forests. The Douglas or 
red fir, a tough dense wood, attains a great size, and 
prevails almost universally. The red cedar, hem- 
lock, spruce, white pine, balsam pine, and other use- 
ful conifers, are plentiful ; while among deciduous 
trees may be mentioned maj)les, beeches, cherries, 
and oaks, wlficli arc more sparsely distributed. 

To the lover of natural scenery few things arc 
more delightful than a canoe cruise along this 
coast and among the intricate avenue-like chan- , 
nels 'which surround the adjacent islands. The 
rocky shores, mostly of a sandstone formation, are 
for miles wrought and carved by ocean tides and 
sands until they resemble fantastic (loLhic archi- 
tecture. The lofty snow- clad ])eaks of the neigh- 
bouring continent afford a sublime background to 
the clear azure .sea and verdant graces of the nearer 
coasts, whose inviting bays and tiny coves seem to 
bid the voyager to land and explore. 

Both Siwash and Cloochinan, as the males and 
females of Vancouver Island are respectively 
styled, ply the paddle and sail with great dex- 
terity. Canoeing is their forte. Many families 
spend more than half their lives on the water, 
travelling immense distances, and boldly crossing 
wide straits in* seas that are often boisterous. 
Most picturesque in its details is an Indian en- 
campment, as seen every day in the vicinity of 
Nanaimo, Comet, and other settlements on the 
eastern coast. The capacious canoe is hauled 
beyond reach of tides, and if in sunny weather, 
carefully shaded, to prevent cracking. Everything 
needed for use is removed to the camping-ground. 


A few poles and rush-mats form the necessary 
j shelter. In making the mats the squaws (women) 

1 are very skilful, and form an ever-present and 
prominent adjunct to the Indian household. If the 
family have just returned from a successful hunt, 
they will probably have four or five deer to skin 
and dress ; besides a dozen or tiro of grouse, a few 
ducks and geese ; and often a seal, or elk, or black 
bear adds variety to the bill of fare. The skins of 
the animals are stretched, dried, and sold, together 
with such superfluous meat as can be disposed of. 
Two or three small wolfish dogs are generally to 
be seen tied up and eyeing the butchering opera- 
tions with keen interest. Towards evening, pre- 
suming the necessary tasks have been accom- 
plished, men women and children recline lazily 
upon their mats, and for hours make the night 
hideous with their peculiar clucking language. 

Besides the substantial supplies already enu- 
merated, Ocean furnishes with no niggardly hand 
his gleaming luxuries, of which the salmon forms 
the chief. In a fragile bilrk which holds but one, 
and can bo lifted with one hand, Siwash or Cloocli- 
mau starts for the salmon-grounds, often a mile or 
two from the village. Trolling a line of about 
twenty yards with a spoon bait or natural fish 
attached, he or she paddles at a moderate pace, 
carefully avoiding entanglement with sea-weed. 
The line being held with the paddle, each stroke 
of the latter gives the bait a spasmodic and life-like 
movement, highly conducive to success. Many 
salmon (of inl'erior quality) are taken in the rivers 
by spearing ; and though the river-banks are fre- 
(piently offensive Jrotu the number of fish that 
have died from injuries received in ascending to 
and returning from the spawning-ground, hungry 
bears and sea-fowl innumerable perform the sca- 
venger’s cleanly oflicea. 

The natives lia^^c a peculiar mode of catching 
a small fish which rescimbles a herring, but is 
inferior to it in size. Taking a lath-like stick of 
tough wood, the edge of the end not handled being 
armed for sc^■cTal feet witli thin iron spikes, they 
proceed slowly in search of their prey, using their 
implement like a i^addlc, and darting it rapidly 
llirough the finny droves. By this inancciivrc a 
dozen or two arc frequently impaled at a stroke, 
and adroitly transferred to the canoe to be used as 
bait. Herring and lierring-5j;f(?e7» arc largely eaten, 
both fresh ahd dried, the spawn being obtained by 
placing fir branches in the quiet bays which the 
herring frequent. As soon us the branches are 
covered, the spawn is collected and dried in the 
sun. Halibut and rock-cod are also caught in 
these waters. Among sliell-fisli may be mentioned 
ii poor apology for the oyster, which seldom 
attains a diameter exceeding an inch. Its near 
neighbour the clam atones for this deficiency, and 
is frequently got upwards of a pound in weight. 
V'ery dear to the heart of Siwash is this mud-loving 
crustacean, which play.s an active pa^t in rustic 
repasts. The bivalve is often smoked, dried, and 
put on long skewers ; and together with dried 
salmon, forms an unfailing adjunct to, the Indian 
cuisine. Besides the oyster and clam, the mussel, 
razor-fish, cockle, and a few others are found on 
these coasts. 

The Vancouver Islanders are a broad-shoul- 
dered, stalwart race, tliough perhaps a trifle below 
the medium stature. On their ‘ reservations ’ 
a few families raise stock, grain, and potatoes 
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This result, however, has not been obtained 
without much official encouragement. A few are 
employed as occasional day-labourers about the 
Nanaimo coal-mines, and some are employed more 
steadily by the miners underground. The store- 
keepers avail themselves of their services when 
they need porters. Many housciiolds also employ 
the women for washing, &c. A language cfilled 
Chinook is learned both by whites and reds, 
for mutual convenience in trading and ordinary 
intercourse. This mixture of many tongues 
■was introduced by the Hudson Bay Company, 
but can scarcely be called a classical languf^c, 
being far more useful than elegant, English, 
French, and native dialects being among its con- 
stituent parts. Another remaining mark of Hudson 
Bay iniluenco is found in the curious currency 
existing among these people. Probably no race 
has ever had so bulky a circulating medium as the 
ordinary blanket, which in the rude lodges of the 
richer chiefs is stored pp by hundreds, and is 
everywhere acknowledged to be the token of 
wealth. 

The squaws arc cunning in the manufac- 
ture of water-tight baskets, which are use<l for 
many household purposes. Their bark canoe- 
balcrs are also unique though simple in {construc- 
tion. Not only in canoe-building clo the Si washes 
display their handicraft, but many of the villages 
are ornamented with grotesque carvings, apparently 
of heathen deities. At Comox and Nanaimo might 
be seen a short time ago poles two or threes feet in 
diameter with fantastic figures carved one over the 
other nearly to the top. At the latter place a 
colossal iiainting of a fish resembling a salmon, 
though perhaps intcnde<l for a whale, confronted 
us as we apprtiaclied the village from the water. 

Weird and ghostly in appearancii is tlu* Indian 
burial-ground hard by this spot. Steering up 
towards the head of the broad Nanaimo Bay 
until the rising ground with its heavy forests casts 
darkling shadows over the waters, one sees two 
strange goblin-like figures, hideous with paint and 
ghastly protruding eyeballs, apparently keeping 
guard over this ‘ city of the dc^ad.' By the side 
of each of these wooden figures are poles supporting 
white flags, which may be inttuiderl as emblems of 
that truce to evil thouglits wbic.h all humanity 
observes towards the dead. These simple childnui 
of Nature, like som(^ who claim more refinement, 
seem sadly loath to be placed underground, many 
of the Indian corpses being laid upon beds and 
covered with blankets, while a rude wooden hut is 
erected around. Within reach of the dead Indian^s 
hand is often placed a piece of tobacco ; and food 
and water are added by loving survivors. The 
Methodists have laboured devotedly here, together 
wdth Episcopalians and Roman Catholics. 

The aboriginal tribes of the island, now that 
they are being brought face to face -with modern 
civilisation, are rapidly disappearing. Small-pox 
has reaped its thousands, and vice and intem- 
perance their tens of thousands, among these and 
neighbouring races. In Victoria and other of the 
towns and settlements, one remarks the comfort- 
able European attire of many of the Indians, 
particularly the younger ones, who seem to prize 
such apparel more than most of the Pacific tribes 
do. During the long winter evenings, men, w’omen, 
and children will gather together in one of their 
capacious balls and hold their sports far into the 


night The hall, often more than one hundred feet 
in length and fifty broad, is brilliantly lighted and 
warmed by huge fires of hark or pitch pine ; 
the fires being built on the earthen floor, three in 
a row on each side of the interior, and having an 
attendant specially detailed to look after them. 
Seldom more than one person dances at once. 
If a Si wash is performing, he is often decorated 
with a garland of feathers, with perhaps a panther 
or bear skin loosely thrown across the shoulders, 
and bells fastened around the ankles. His move- 
ments are agile rather than graceful, a succession 
of liigh leaps and bounds being often accompanied 
with diimb-show and singing, in which latter the 
audience join strenuously. When the broad-faced, 
good-humoured Cloochman (the literal meaning in 
Chinook of the last word is goodmari !) appears in 
the arena, her dress is often of the usual cotton 
fabric, her features are daubed with paint, and her 
thick raven locks absurdly smothered in white 
dowjiy feathers. She sometimes jingles an instru- 
ment like a tambourine, and from her movements 
appears deejdy impressed with the motto ‘ Excel- 
sior ;* but alas ! her vast superfluity of adipose 
tissue and the forces of gravity combine to extin- 
guish her lofty aspirations. If mortal eyes could 
behold a well-fed duck striving earnestly for 
gymnastic fame, its performances would probably 
resemble those of our lady-friend. No conventional 
ideas bid her to use the toe more than the heel 
in dancing. Upon making careful inquiries, the 
spectator will disc^over that the performers in these 
dances arc generally in a kind of delirium, the 
result of severe fasting extended over many days. 
Their ul-terances arc regarded as the inspirations 
of the Orc'at Spirit, and the dancers doubtless 
obtain a tribute of reverence from their comrades 
in return for their privations. 

Anotlicr peculiar custom is to hold a potlatch, 
or free cliKtribution of gifts, at the principal 
villagc‘,s every summer. Potlatch in Chinook sig- 
nifies *to give,' or ‘a gift.' These meetings of 
many tribes are the scenes of much festivity. Clad 
in the skins of the bear, panther, wolf, beaver, eagle, 
or elk, Indians represent the respecuve animals, 
imitating their peculiar cries ancl other charac- 
teristics with wonderful fidelity to nature. When 
the time arrives, the chief and principal men 
among tlie hosts proceecl to distribute large sup- 
plies of blankets and muskets, the latter being 
often thrown into the sea and dived for. Much 
honour is accorded to tlie greatest giver, and the 
chiefs nc(Hl to bo large-hearted as well as wealthy 
to retain their dignity. • 

When the writer of this sketch left the island, 
its mineral wealth was very considerable, and 
still continues to be so. Many thousand tons of 
the best coal on the Pacific coast were exported 
every month from Nanaimo and vicinity. Other 
large veins known to exist, were not worked, 
from a lack of capital and for other reasons 
best known to the proprietors. The Texada iron 
mountain, in the Straits of Qeprgia, together 
with other metallic deposits, may in the future 
claim the attention they deserve. When finished, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway will bring the right 
kind of emigrants to these shores, and doubtless 
Uiore extensive quantities of arable land than 
are now cultivated will be found in the interior, 
when the demand for it is increased. The present 
race of settlers are a hardy, hospitable class of 
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men, expert with the axe, daring and dexterouB 
canoeists, and very ingenious in meeting the 
continual difficulties and vicissitudes of back- 
woods life.* Keen hunters are often to be met 
among them, men who are so successful with the 
rifle that their families keep a full larder without 
the aid of butcher or poulterer. 

An enlightened system of free scliools enables 
the widely scattered children of this island and 
of the other portions of British Columbia to | 
obtain a substantial education at the public ex- I 
pense ; and much credit is due to the energy I 
und ability of the school superintendent, whose i 
task it has been to organise and perfect the pre- i 
«ent satisfactory educational arrangements. We 
shall be glad if these sketches help to stir up an 
interest concerning |;his beautiful and productive 
island. 

THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPTER IX.— TANOLEH THREADS. 

There is another listener to the song, and every 
word of it falls on his heart with intense meaning. 
It seems to him a lamenting wail of despair 
wrung out from aching hearts. The Admiral has 
returned from an official dinner-party, and when 
he reaches the drawing-room door, the duet is just 
begun. Rather surprised, and a good deal vexed 
at seeing Waltei- Reeves so soon installed as a 
familiar guest at Government House, he pauses, 
and the words of the song fall distinctly on his car. 

In bygone days, Captain Reeves was tlie only 
one amongst all Katie^s admirers who really gave 
him uneasiness ; and if truth must be confessed, 
he had often felt a pang of jealousy at the great 
attention Walter paid her, and by his unconcealed 
admiration of the 5 ’ouiig lady. He had made up 
his mind there was an end to all that now. His 
wile would hencelbrth be far removed from such 
influence ; and when she and l\"alter should chance 
to meet, their acquaintanceship would be strictly 
ceTemoniouj. 

Yet now,' they have taken up the old strain, 
and are already deploring in doleful song the hard 
fortune that has divided their lives. Sir Herbert 
has no idea of pretence ox mere aiding or of 
singing for effect. He is true to the ‘ heart’s core ’ 
himself, and would not deign to seem other than 
he is. The words come to him with terrible 
meaning, and rouse him to sudden awakening. 
Has he spoiled their lives? While he would 
shiehh his wife from every rough wind and from 
all that could vex and annoy, has he only been 
driving her to despair ? The guests are all so 
occupied that they do not notice the Admiral at 
the door, nor do they see him turn away with 
bowed bead and a weight like an added ten years 
pressing on his heart | 

Are Laura’s words proving true? Has Katie 
only married him for wealtli and position, while 
her heart has ,been given to Walter Reeves ? Is 
she growing weary already, and pining in her 
gilded chains ? Terrible thoughts these ! They 
eat into his veiy soul, and crush him down as he 
has never been crushed before. He is only thank- 
ful no one 'sees the storm of agony tliat sweeps 
over him, while the merry music still goes on 
np-staira. 

Why did he not tell Katie thm ? She would 


luLve flown to his arms, and assured him, truth- 
fully enough, that she has grown to love him 
iKitter tlian any one else in the world. Pleasure- 
loving, thoughtless, she may be, hut no thought 
of disloyalty to her husband has ever entered her 
heart. But the Admiral asks no question, gives 
no sign, only shrouds himself up with a proud 
man’s reticence and reserve. Though deeply hurt 
and wounded, he goes on his way silently, and 
Katie never for a moment suspects that she is 
making him wretched. 

The next morning Walter arrives, and all the 
others who are to take part in the entertainment 
arrive also ; so the rooms are again crowded, and 
the rehearsal goes on with spirit. There is a 
sound of music and talk, of song and discussion. 
Peals of silvery laughter burst forth ; snatches of 
various airs are heard ; Major Dillon’s voice loud 
and prompt ; Liddy Delrnere’s, clear and ringing. 
All are excited ; and Walter Reeves, from his ex- 
perience on the subject, is voted by all, chief 
authority and general manager. 

Nothing loath to hear the honour, he makes 
even the consequential Major play second-fiddle to 
him. He flirts with Liddy, while she purposely 
goes wrong, to be set right by him ; and Katie 
smiles more than ever at the rapid friendship 
springing up between the two. It is on this scene 
of distracting confusion that Sir Herbert looks, as 
he returns borne an hour earlier than usual. He 
glances gravely round on 11 ic busy groups, who 
arc all talking and laughing together, aiid cannot 
understand what they are about in the broad day- 
light, turning the qnict matter-of-fact noonday 
into the revelry of night. His gi’ecting to the 
guests is rather formal ; there is a faint compres- 
sion on his lips, a slight furrow on his brow, as he 
listens to the allusions and watehes the proceed- 
ings. In fact the guests, liis wife, and all seem to 
him to have gone a little out of their senses. At 
last the visitors decide it is time to depart, and 
the}’' go off in high spirits, promising to meet again 
there in the evening. 

Sir Herbert has all that morning been taking 
himself to task for his hard thoughts about Katie ; 
but resolves to atone by pa 5 ’’ing her more devoted 
attention. What would he not do to win her 
back! No sacrifice can be too great, he thinks; 
.so be begiqs by coming borne an hour earlier than 
usual, only to find fresh annoyance and disappoint- 
ment IVheii the guests are gone, he turns his 
grave inflexible face to Katie, and says : ‘ I came 
back early, my darling, on purpose to drive you to 
Belton Park.’ 

Lady Dillwcrtli is gathering up the pen-and-ink 
sketches of costumes, glancing at each, and men- 
tally considering what jewels she will use to adorn 
the highly ornamented stomacher of Lucy Ashton’s 
blue dress, so she replies quickly : ‘ I ’m sorry you 
fixed on this morning for a drive, Herl>ert, I'or I 
cannot possibly get away ; I Vc no end of music to 
try over.’ 

‘Perhaps there will be time in the afternoon 
then. Lady Ribson lejives Belton Park in a few 
days, and I promised to introduce you to her.’ 

‘ Does she return to Scotland ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Had she not been so old and feeble, she 
would have come here to call for you.’ 

‘ Oh, I am so sorry about it, Herbert ; but every 
minute of to-day is portioned out : I ’ve a hundred 
things to do.’ 
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‘Katie, I very much wish you to know Lady 
Ribson.’ 

‘ I know, I know ; and I wish it also ; but our 
meeting can*t be to-day. Don't urge me, Herbert. 
Tliis afternoon I 'm to call at Madame Darcy’s my 
dressmaker ; she is to try to make some wonderful 
medieval robes for me.’ 

‘ Surely you are not thinking of having a fancy 
ball here?* 

‘No, no ; only a charade party. But we are all 
to appear in apropos costume. There ! that ’s the 
luncheon bell. — Liddy, are you ready? * 

Miss Delmere has wandered off to the music- 
room, and has not beard the matrimonial conver- 
sation. She comes out radiant and gleeful, a 
smile on her lip, as she thinks of the pleasant 
morning she has passed, the pleasant evening still 
in prospect. 

‘ Won’t the charade party be nice, Sir Herbert ? 
I wish you were to take a part in it.’ 

‘ Thank you, Miss Delmere ; but my days of 
masquerading are over. 'Allow me to take you 
down to luncheon.’ 

He walks gravely down the broad stairs with 
the ladies. As far as the Admiral is concerned, 
the meal is a gloomy one. He eats but little 
himself, and joins but rarely in the conversation 
Liddy and his wife are keeping up. Sir Herbert 
does not like Miss Delmere. I’liere is a mocking 
satirical manner (ibout her, a tone of banter in 
her voice, an expression of raillery in lier clear 
blue eyes, and a love of badinage in her thought- 
less little heart, that he cannot understand. He 
can never distinguish whether she is in jest or 
eaniost, and he is hot the man to probe deeply into 
the (diaracter of one for whom he cares so little. 
He would fain see the friemdship between Liddy 
and his wife die out ; but witli his morbid shrinking 
from interfering wdtli his wife’s plans or thw’artiiig 
her wishes, he does not put his wish into words. 
When luncheon is over, Sir Herbert does not 
again ailude to the proposed drive to Belton Park, 
and the subject appears to have passed from Katie’s 
mind al‘«o, lor when lie goes out, she and Liddy 
decide about driving at once to Madame Darcy’s. 

Afler this, preparations for the charade party 
go on with great energy. Liddy is in her element, 
idr AVhlter comes every day to consult and 
rehearse. The expensive dresses are orjlered ; in- 
vitations are sent out ; the drop-scene is being 
jiainted by a local artist ; and the eriiwliile solemn 
stately shades of Government House re-echo at all j 
hours with unwonted strains of melody and mirth. 

{To be continued . ) 

A LEGEND OP ‘ THE FORTY-FIVE.’ 

The news of the expected landing of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart in Scotland to attempt to recover 
the crown of his forefathers had reached a secluded 
glen, and many were the hopes and fears that 
animated the breasts of the Highlanders. 

There dwelt in a small sheeling on the hill-side 
a young girl of eighteen, the only daughter of a 
Highlander. Her rare beaut3r and gentle manners 
liad w^on her the admiration and approval of 
both young and old in the glen ; many were the 
suitors that had sought young Flora’s hand, and 
Tiiany were the sad hearts that had left the sheeling 
with the gentle yet firm refusal of the Highland 


lassie. Her companion from childhood had been 
young Donald of the clachan. The children had 
grown up together from their earliest years, had 
wandered among the bonnie heather braes, and sat 
beside each other in the primitive school of the 
glen, for years before either had known the mean- 
ing of the word love. On stormy days, when winds 
were high and ihe blinding snow-drift swept over 
the glen, young Donald would wrap the pretty 
child in his plaid, and though only two years her 
senior, seemed to consider himself the guardian of 
the mithcrless bairn. 

Thus years had passed away in all the innocent 
attachment of childhood. When the hours for play 
came, these children, instead of romping with the 
others in the school, would wander to some sunny 
brae and twine the purple heather in a necklet for 
the fair white neck of the little Flora, or to deck 
the blue bonnet of young Donald. Their natures 
seemed formed in the same mould — calm loving 
natures, cheerful and sunny, yet not impulsi va, nor 
boisterous, nor cruel. Years had fled without a 
cloud to darken the sky of their young existence ; 
Flora had fulfilled the promise of her childhood, 
and had grown in beauty both of person and mind. 
Hers was the same innocent and loving nature that 
had nestled in childhood beneath the phiid of the 
young Donald, who had now grown to manhood. 
A finer specimen of a young Highlander could not 
be seen ; strength, agility, comeliness, and the proud 
bearing which is so native to the mountaineer, 
were his ; but the artless confidence of cliildliood 
had been usur[)ed by the deep strong power of love, 
and they met with more reserve as time went on. 

Flora’s father was proud of his only child, who 
so reminded him of her mother, his first and only 
love, that he had laid in tlie grave years ago. 
Proud of the admiration and respect that his child 
met with on all hands, he reasoned with himself 
that it was his duty as a father to endeavour to get 
Lis daughter to make a good match, which to liis 
idea was a wealthy one. He had liked Donald, 
and encouraged him when they were children in 
the care lie took of young Flora. But Donald was 
a sliejdierd, the only son of a widowed itfother ; and 
w'hy sUoiihl any foolish feeling on the part of Flora 
prevent her marrying some one of the w'cll-to-do 
farmers who had sought her hand ? 

It was a winter s night ; the fire was burning 
brightly on the hearth ; and Donald, who had been 
spending the evening with them, had just left, 
wiien the first shadow came over young Flora’s 
life. Her father spoke w’ords which went like 
aiTow^s to her heart, and brought tears tp her 
glorious eyes. Donald w'^as forbidden to come to 
the house again ; and the name of a wealthy man 
whose suit she had rejected, hut who had again 
asked her lather for her hand, was pronounced 
with the steriincss of parental authority to be the 
one he had selected for her future husband. 

Flora loved her father, and at first only gazed 
at him w ith a look of incredulity ; but the words 
w’ere repeated, harsher and more s^ern than for- 
merly. The tears w^ere gone ; there was an expres- 
sion in Flora’s eyes, not of anger, but it spoke 
volumes. iShe rose, kissed her father’s forehead, 
and left the room. 

Long hours passed ere sleep closed the tear- 
dimmed eyes of young Flora. Her love, her duty to 
her father on one side ; her deep, pure, and virgin 
love for yomig Donald on the other : hard fate to 
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have to choose between. But the conflict was over ; 
lier decision was mside. She had been truthful as 
the sun from childhood ; and without thinking of it 
perhaps, li/^r father had asked her to swear a lie at 
the altar of God, in pronouncing the marriage vows 
to a 'man whom she did not even respect, when 
her heart, her life, her love, were given to young 
Donald. It could not be. 

‘ What am I to say to Errick of the Bracken 
Braes, Flora?' said her father, in his most winning 
way, the following morning. 

‘ Tell him, I hac nae heart to gie him, and that 
my heart and my hand gang thegither,' was the 
reply. 

The Highlander swore an oath, and muttering 
he would have his own way, left the shcoling. 

Next day was Sunday, and Donald and Flora 
met at the little chapel in the glen. He observed 
that his lassie looked sad, and was even more 
re8er\'ed than usual. ‘Meet me at the Eagles’ 
Cairn to-morrow, Donald, when I gang to milk the 
goats ; ye ken the hour ; ' and with a smile she 
passed on. 

At the Eagles’ Cairn young Flora told her lover 
the stern decree her father had made. SSo ye 
mustna be coming again, Donald,’ she said, strug- 
gling in vain to hide her emotion. 

At the Eagles’ Cairn there was a taldeau : the 
distant mountains, the murmuring bum, the goats 
grouped around, and the collie dogs reposing 
amongst the heather ; in the centre a youth and a 
maiden, his ann round her waist, her head resting 
on his breast. The first kis.s of love had been 
given ; their troth was jjlighted, and the fire-god 
shone on the scene. 

The standard of the Stuarts had been raised, 
and the clans were marshalling to strike the most 
chivalrous blow that was ever struck on behalf of 
a fallen dynasty. Every shecling was sending 
forth its men capable of bearing arms ; and with 
heavy hearts, yet with all the pride of their race, 
the Highland wives, mothers, and sweethearts 
were jdacing the white cockade in the bonnehs of 
their darlings. Sad was the heart of young Flora 
when Donald told her the news ; she made his 
white cockade in secret, and gave it to him with a 
parting kiss at the Eagles’ (’aim the night before 
that sad morning that saw all that was dear to her 
in this world, her father and lover, march down 
the glen. 

Donald has asked Flora to take care of his 
mother, now that she would he left alone ; and she 
had gone to live with the poor old widow, whose 
heart* was nearly broken ; but she shed not a tear 
as her handsome boy, arrayed in his tartan, 
marched away to fight for bonnic Prince Charlie. 

Donald’s Ilighland pride had felt bitterly the 
conduct of Flora’s father, but for the sake of his 
heart’s idol, he could not hate him. They fought 
side by side in the firat battle at which the 
Highland army encountered the English forces. 
At a critical period of the fight, Donald beheld the 
stalwart foriiv Flora’s father engaged in a hand- 
to-hand encounter with an English soldier; he had 
little doubt of the result of the contest, and the 
smoke that enveloped the scene hid them from his 
sight ; as it for a moment cleared awaj^, he saw 
the brave Highlander hard pressed by three of the 
enemy, and ne rushed to • his assistance. Ere he 
reached the scene of conflict, two of the English 
soldiers were lying on the ground ;* but in giving 


the blow that felled the second, the brave High- 
lander had lost his footing ; and before he could 
recover himself, the third closed with him and 
had him down. With a wild Highland yell, 
Donald sprang forward like a tiger, and buried 
his dirk between the shoulders of the English 
soldier, as he was in the act of using the pros- 
trate Highlander’s dirk, “while he finally grasped 
liis throat with the right hand. It was the 
work of a moment to hurl the dead soldier off 
the Highlander ; and Flora’s father sprang to his 
feet, to recognise in the boy he had so harshly 
treated, the saviour of his life. ‘ Donald ! ’ he 
exclaimed ; but the brave boy had not waited for 
thanks, but hurried on to join his clan, in pursuit 
of the now routed and disorganised English army. 

Time passed on, and Highland pride on both sides 
had maintained the coldness that existed between 
the two Highlanders. It was a lovely morning 
when the two armies were again drawn up in 
order of battle, eager for the coming fray ; the 
wild slogan of the bagplj^e, the waving plumes, and 
flowing tartans on the one side, and the serried 
ranks and scarlet uniforms of the English army on 
the other. Its tale has oft been told. The figlit 
was over ; the impetuous charge of the Highlanders 
had carried everything before it, and the English 
army was in full retreat. 

Beside a rude couch sat 3 'ourig Donald, who with 
the e.\ceptioii of a sabre-cut oti the shoulder, had 
come scatlilcss through that day of battle and vic- 
tory. Not so Flora's father; he lay mortally 
wounded, his handsome' features pale, and his broad 
chest heaving, lie had clasped the boy’s hand iu 
his own, and si)oke with ditliculty ; ^ Donald, forgive 
me,’ he exclaimed. ‘ I am wearing away : never shall 
I see the boiinie glen and the shecling, or clasp 
again to my brea.st my uin dear lassie. Tell her 
that my dying words w’crc seeking forgiveness from 
her, from yon. Tell her that in health and strength, 
I thought niair o’ riches than her happines.s. God 
forgive me ! Tell her that you saved my life ; I, the 
wretch that would have wrecked both your young 
lives fur gold ; I that was so harsh with you. 0 
Donald ! tell her you gladdened the dying moments 
I of her father, and that he gave her to you, with a 
I dying man’s blessing, as freely as she gave herself.* 

; llerc a spasm convulsed his paleness, and he cease<l 
from exhaustion. Donald sat with tear-dimmed 
eyes ; his^icart was full, and his thoughts were far 
aivay. 

The dying Highlander’s lips moved ; his voice for 
a moment regained its old tone : ^ Tell them in the 
glen that Alister died the proudest death a High- 
lander can die — figlitiiig for his chief, his Prince, 
and Scotland,’ A slight tremor over his frame, and 
the brave heart had ceased for ever. 

We will not trace the varying fortunes of the 
Highland army ; the sun of Cullodeii had set in 
disiister, the Prince was a wanderer, the clans 
routed and dispersed. 

A young Higldander, pale and haggard, with his 
ana in a sling, was resting on a bed in the clachon ; 
an old woman counting her beads, and a young and 
beautiful girl, were the only inmates, of the room. 
TJie sad tale of death and defeat had been told. 
‘Yes, Flora,’ said young Donald (for he it was); 

‘ he gied ye to me on his death-bea. Will ye still 
hae me ? ’ Young Flora’s lips pressed those of the 
wounded soldier in reply. And Donald and Flora 
parted no more, till Death called one away ; but the 
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parting was not for long — within three days Death 
called the other. Stalwart lads and boniiie lasses 
laid their parents beneath the old rowan-tree in 
the glen, full of yeai*8, and mourned by the 
country-side. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The usual holiday quiet has been animated by 
news of the discovery that the planet Mars has 
two moons— that a star in the constellation Cygnus 
is changing into a nebula— that Mr Stanley lias 
made his way down the Congo to the sea — that 
Sir William Thomson has invented a chemical 
indicator which when attached to a sounding-line 
will tell the depth without stopping the ship, and 
that the ancient obelisk which has been talked 
about from the beginning of the present century, 
is at last on its way from Egypt to England. And 
now the quiet time is over ; for colleges, schools, 
and hospitals have begun their scientific lectures ; 
the learned Societies are resuming tlieir evening 
meetings and discussions ; the Royal Society have 
given notice that applications for aid from the 
funds for promotion of science voted by parliament 
must be sent in before December .31 ; and soon the 
men of philosophy and science will be as busy 
the men whose talk is of merchandise. 

Planetary satellites arc a characteristic of our 
solar system, and now that the able astronomers at 
Washington have shewn that Mars has two moons, 
that mythological deity ceases to be exceptional. 
Neither in rate of motion nor in distance from the 
planet is there agreement between the two ; for 
we are informed by Mr Cliristic of the Greenwich 
Observatory, that ‘ the outer satellite revolves once 
in less than a day and a quarter, and the inner 
three and a rpiarter times in one day. The pheno- 
mena,' he continues, ^ presented to an inhabitant 
of Mars must be very remarkable, for the outer 
satellite will remain above the horizon for two and 
a half days and nights, and the inner will rise in 
the west and set in the cast twice in the course 
of the night. The lunar method of determining 
longitudes must be singularly easy with such a 
rapidly moving satellite, which is equivalent to 
the addition of a minute-hand to the celestial 
clock, which in our case has to he reiid by the 
hour-hand alone.’ 

Mr Christie tells us further that the two moons 
have been seen by observers at Greenwich, Paris, 
and other places ; and he remarks, that if they 
* have been in existence for ages, it seems strange 
they have not been discovered before, especially 
at the opposition of 1862, when Mars approached 
the earth as closely as this year; hut it is naturally 
much easier to sec au object that has once been 
found than to discover it independently. The 
satellites must be much smaller than any of the 
minor planets hitherto discovered. Can M^rs have 
picked up a couple of very large meteorites, which 
nave approached him closely ? ' \X 

Leaving this question to the experts, we add, in 
passing from the subject, that the orbital velocity 
of one of the moons is seventy-nine miles a 
minute ; of the other, fifty miles ; and that their 
discovery has enabled astronomers to determine 
the mass of Mars, and thus settle what has been to 
them an important and long-standing problem. 


As a reverse to this astronomical triumph, we 
have to record the death of Le Verrier, an astro- 
nomer pre-eminent among the astronomers of the 
century, with such insight and such capacity for 
work as have rarely been equalled. He will be 
known through coming ages by his theory of the 
motions of the planets, and the tables founded 
thereon ; for provided with these, astronomers aU 
over the world are enabled to carry on their work 
with an accuracy hitherto uuapproachahlc, and to 
widen its application. France has lost one of her 
greatest sons, and Science one of her most distin- 
guished elaborators; but he lives in his works, 
and through them will continue to guide and, 
instruct the mariner, the astronomer, and the 
physicist, 

Mr Stanley’s exploit in turn settles an interest- 
ing geographical question, for embarking on the 
Lualaba, he followed that river down to the Congo, 
and the Congo down to the sea. Thus the drainage 
of the lake-region of Central Africa finds its way into 
the Atlantic. The voyage proved fatal to some of 
the party through conflict with hostile natives, and 
accidents among the cataracts, which on the equator 
impede navigation for a distance of thirteen miles. 
The river is described as from two to ten miles 
wide : it drains an area of one million four hundred 
thousand square miles ; and now with the Congo 
and the Nile, Africa may claim two of the largest 
rivers in the world. 

It often happens in dark weather that the posi- 
tion of a ship can be ascertained only by sounding ; 
and when near the laud, the soundings should be 
frequent if danger is to be avoided. But as the 
depth cannot be accurately measured without 
bringing the ship to a stand-still, the seaman is apt 
to prefer risk to loss of time ; and the consequence 
is at times — a wreck. Sir William Thomson, to 
whom navigation is indebted for au important 
improvement in sounding apparatus, has recently 
proved by experiment that by adding thereto a 
chemical appliance the sounding may be taken 
while the sliij) is in motion. This appliance con- 
sists of a copper tube, attached to the lower end of 
the sounding wire, and inclosing a sliftidcr glass 
tube, and a small quantity of sulpliate of iron. 
As the lube descends, the pressure of the water 
forces the sulphate into the glass tube : it leaves a 
stain on the glass ; and according to the height 
of the stain, as indicated on a scale, such is the 
depth of the water./ We are informed that this 
ingenious iiistruiiKiiit has been tried on board the 
Minotaur with satisfactory proof of its ‘absolute 
accuracy and extreme handiness.* 

H.M.S. Thnerairo is appropriately named, for 
she is big enough and heavy enough to do battle 
with any antagonist that may venture to face her 
in the Mediterranean, whither slie is bound. The 
engines are 7697 horse-power. No wonder that 
the mighty vessel when under way pushes up a 
ten-foot wave at her bow ! The diameter of the 
principal cylinders is seventy inches ; of the crank 
shaft, twenty-two inches ; from which an idea may 
be formed of the bulk of the ponderous mass. To 
reduce the weight as much as possible, wrought-iron 
and brass are largely used in the construction of 
the engines and fittings, in place of cast-iron, 
HO that in the condensers there are more than 
eleven thousand brass tubes, which make up a cool- 
ing surface of fourteen thousand square met. To 
assist the movements and facilitate the working of 
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this giant among war-ships, there are on board 
thirty-four small engines, tiius distributed : two 
turning, two starting, four feed, two circulating, 
four fan, twp bilge, one capstan, one steering, four 
pumping, four ashes lifters, two hydraulic gear 
workers, one torpedo reservoir charger, one to work 
the electric machine which feeds the lights on the 
bridge, and four others. In all this there seems 
something of complication ; but we may hope that 
everything will work well even in the w^orst of 
weather, so that the ship may justify her name and 
the merits of her builders. 

The Iron and Steel Institute held their annual 
meeting at Newcastle-on-Tpe, where, and in the 
neighbourhood, the manufactures and other me- 
chanical operations abound in which the members 
take most interest. That these are mines, coking 
furnaces, brick-works, iron-works, and foundries, 
may easily be imagined. One of the papers read 
shewed that cast-stccl could be produced without 
compression, and as readily as cast-iron ; which if 
confirmed by further experiment, will prove of 
great value in the manufacture of heavy cannon. 

In a visit to Sir WHliam Armstrong’s works at 
Elswick, the members saw the welding of coils for 
guns under the great steam-hammer, which weighs 
thirty tons, and falls upon an anvil oi‘ one hundred 
and twenty tons, with a stroke of twelve feet six 
inches ; and yet so perfect is the hydraulic moving 
machinery, that it can be easily worked by one 
man. The four cranes too by which the ponder- 
ous masses of red-hot metal are lifted, are ‘under 
the command of one man, who can sling them 
right and left., or move the load up or down just as 
he pleases without moving from his post.’ Another 
example of what can be done by water was shewn 
at the swing-bridge across the Tyne, which lias 
four spans of about one hundretl feet each. The 
portion which opens weiglis fifteen hundred tons. 

‘ The hydraulic machinery for actuating it, is con- 
tained in the hollow pier which forms the pivot on 
which it turns. The pier, is surmounted by a 
watch-tower, in which are the levers for opening 
and shutting the bridge. It takes just one minute 
to swing th? bridge from its closed position across 
the river to the open one in line with the stream.’ 

Mechanists have pointed out that water-engines 
use the same amount of water when merely driving 
themselves (which is next to doing nothing) as 
when exerting their entire power. If it be true 
that there should be a proportion between the 
amount of work and the quantity of water, this, tin 
we are informed, is provided for by Hastie and 
Company of Creenock in an invention by means 
of which an automatic lengthening or shortening 
of the stroke of the engine takes place, in accord- 
ance ^vith the work to be done. No sooner does 
the engine become, so to speak, aware of the 
demand on its power, than it immediately adapts 
itself thereto without external assistance. 

To revert to the Institute: A description was 
given of the coking coal-field of South Durham ; 
itjs thirteen mjles long by eleven miles wide, and 
assists in supplying the present demand for four- 
teen and a half million tons of coke yearly. At 
one of the collieries 'there Used to be a waste of 
three hundred tons of coal every week ; but now 
by means of improved coking ovens, and intercept- 
ing the waste neat, this losses prevented. It is 
found too that the large deposits of inferior coal 
can be utilised, by crushing, washiilg, and tiien 


coking : a very important fact, for there is in all 
our coal-fields a large breadth of coal which has 
been hitherto rejected as worthless, but which will 
now be worked and converted into coke. 

A paper was read which shews that ways are 
opening lor the utilisation of slag : it is now con- 
verted into bricks, cement, mortar, concrete, glass, 

; and cotton or wool. This wool is an , excellent 
material for covering boilers and pipes to prevent 
waste of heat. Four million bricks have been 
made, which looks promising. 

The Journal of the Institute contains descrip- 
j tious of machinery with which we may fitty 
supplement the foregoing : At Smethwick near 
i Birmingham, there is a screw-factory which, with 
I its clever mechanical contrivances, is something to 
wonder at. All the sizes of screws used in car- 
pentry and cabinet-making are made of iron wire 
chopped into lengths, and shaped in a series of 
self-acting machines. A blow on one end forms 
a head, which is speedily turned true in a revolving 
chuck, the nick is cut by a small circular saw, 
a revolving jaw then seizes the head, and the 
‘ worm’ or screw is turned in a twinkling ; and in 
this way half a million screws an hour are pro- 
duced. This seems almost incredible ; but the 
screwing-shed alone covers nearly an acre and 
a half, and contains two thousand machines. These 
being self-acting, five or si.v can be kept going 
by one woman. 

Another example from the same source shews 
the application of machinery to soft goods and 
tailoring: At a wholesale clothing establishment 
in Leeds, more than a thousand haixds and three 
hundred sewing-machines are employed. The 
cutting-out is done by means of knile-machiiies 
driven by steam, which cut through thirty-five 
layers oi‘ thick or a hundred and twenty lay era 
of thin cloth at once, tlie pattern being marked 
on the topmost piece. The pile, as is stated, is 
manipulated around the knife-blade, just as a 
block of wood is moved when being cut by a band- 
saw. Pressing-machines heated by gas arc used 
in place of the old liulor’s goose,' and as they are 
worked by a treadle, the workman’s hands are 
at liberty to guide the heated iron over the s(‘ams. 

As our reatlers know, experiments with continu- 
ous brakes for railway trains have been made in 
England and America. We now learn from a 
published Ileport that similar experiments have 
been made in Germany, and that generally prefer- 
ence is given to the Westinghouse brake. All 
other things being equal, that must be the best 
brake which will stop a train within the shortest 
distance, and that this is done by the Westing- 
house appears to be clearly established. This 
brake has been adopted for the state railways by 
the Belgian govemmpt ; and that the question 
should be settled without delay is regarded as 
essential in all the countries where it has been 
tried. The Board of Trade in a recent Report 
lake an unusually decided tone on this point. As 
the Times remarks : ‘ I’liey not only constantly refer 
to continuous brakes os the great railway want 
of the day, but they also lay down, for the first 
time, the qualities which a continuous brake ought 
to possess. The chief of these are instantaneous 
action when applied either by driver or guard, 
automatic action, re^ilar use in daily work, and 
uniformity upon different lines, so that when 
veldcles from one line arc connected with the 
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trains of another the same brake-power may be 
available for both.’ We are further infonned that 
the Board have sent a circular to the railway 
companies with intimation that the sooner the 
requirements implied in the foregoing description 
are put into practice the better will it be for all 
concerned. There is common-sense in this : it 
will be read with satisfaction by all who travel by 
railway. 

Social Science this year ventured into a high 
latitude, and held its Congress at Aberdeen, where 
the usual endeavours were made to promote health, 
wealth, and morality, which includes law. A 
paper read by Mr Caird on ‘ Economy and Trade,* 
chiefly as regards agriculture, will comfort those 
timid folk who are always looking for that 
troublous time when all our foreign supply of 
^bread-stuffs* shall be cut off. ‘Wo grow at 
present,* he said, ‘ nearly one million acres less 
wheat tlian we did twenty years ago. We have 
only to revert to the acreage of 1856 to meet 
such a deficiency as w5uld be caused by all 
Europe being shut against us. And beyond that, 
wo possess in our immense breadth of pasture- 
land a never-failing resource ol‘ stored-up agricul- 
tural power, which could be at once applied to the 
production of corn, if from any circumstance that 
course became at the same time necessary and 
profitable.* 

Mr Edwin Chadwick, a veteran among sanitary 
reformers, read papers on Cleanliness and Health 
and on ‘House Accommodation,* which deserve 
wide diffusion and careful consideration. But it 
may be said of these, as well as of many other 
topics brought forward for discussion, that ‘it is 
better to be in possession of a few important 
principles than a host of facts ; then reflection and 
reason liave elbow-room, and are not hampered j 
and brought to a d(;ad-lock, by cramming a disor- 
ganised mass of knowledge into the brain.* 

Mr II. C. Russell, government astronomer for 
New South Wales, has published a descriptive, 
historical, and tabular account of the climate of 
that colony in an octavo volume of more than 
two hundred pages, with a map and diagrams. 
Although the colony i« not yet a hundred years 
old, Mr Russell has been unable to fill up the gaps 
Avhich unfortunately exist in the record of its winds 
and weather ; but his book is intcrestinj; and valu- 
able nevertheless. He discusses the whole range 
of meteorological phenomena ; he tells us about 
the hot winds and where they come from ; about 
thunder and hail-storms ; about lakes, Hoods, and 
tides ; about droughts ; about the rain^^,and why they 
vary ; and about the great swarms of moths which 
at times come in clouds and infest miles of country. 
In his description of the physical characteristics 
of New South Wales, he gives particulars which 
will be quite new and perhaps surprising to many 
readers. ‘ Within the colony,* he says, ‘may be 
found all climates, from the cold of Kiandra, where 
the thermometer sometimes falls eight degrees 
below zero, and frost and snow hold everything in 
wintry bonds for months at a stretch, and whore 
upwards of eight feet of snow sometimes falls in a 
single month, to the more than tropical heat and 
extreme dryness of our inland plains, where frost is 
never seen, and the thermometer in summer often 
for days together reads from one hundred to one 
hundred and sixteen degrees, and sometimes in hot 
winds reaches one hundred and thirty degrees, and 


where the average annual rainfall is only twelve 
to thirteen inches, and sometimes nil for a whole 
year.* Clearly there is more scope than was 
thought for settlers who like ‘bracing weather.* 
In discussing the observations, Mr RusseR is of 
opinion that a periodicity, or a tendency to cycles 
01 phenomena, is discoverable. 

How to prevent famine, will be for some time to 
come a very serioiLS Question in India ; and while 
charity seeks to palliate the misery, science is 
trying to discover the laws of the rainfall, and 
to devise means of storing large supplies of water 
against seasons of drought. Examples are not 
wanting. More than a tliousand years ago one of 
the kings ol“ Ceylon erected a tank, Kanthalai, on a 
scale so enormous, that were it to be built now 
it would cost a million sterling. This tank is to be 
repaired and made available for irrigation. In 
another district the tank of Kalowewa was twelve 
miles long and thirty miles in circumference, 
inclosed by embankments sixty feet in height, 
and was kept full by two rivers which flowed into 
it from the hills. In the district of Manaar the 
Giant’s tank offers a further resource, and makes 
us aware of the pains taken by the natives to 
secure a sullicient water-supply in former ages. If 
India has not tanks enough for her wants, they 
must he built^ for periodical famines are an oppro- 
brium to Christian civilisation. 

As regards Ceylon, we learn from an address 
delivered by Sir W. H. Gregory, the governor, that 
great improvements have been made in that fertile 
island : jungle and swamp have been converted 
into rice- fields or lakes ; in Kandy there is a 
constant water-supply : fountains are set up in the 
villages : laws are in force for preservation of the 
forests, of the deer, bulfalo, and elephant ; the 
pearl-oyster, alter some years* disappearance, has 
returned to the shores : u breakwater is in course 
of building which will convert the open roadstead 
of Colombo into a safe harbour, accessible to large 
ships at all seasons, and it is thought that in time 
Ceylon will become the great free port of the 
East. 

Pitury is a stimulant said to be of marvellous 
known to ))e used by the aborigines 
of Central Australia; but its origin has hitherto 
remained undiscovered. Last February, however, 
after vainly endeavouring for many years to obtam 
a specimen of the plant, Baron Ferdinand von ; 
Muller, Director of the Botanical Gardens at Mel- | 
bourne, succeeded in getting some leaves ; and after 
careful microscopic examination, he has shewn that 
they are derived from the Dahoisia Hopwoodii^ which 
he described in 1861. This bush extends from 
the Darling River and Barcoo to West Australia, 
through desert scrubs, but is of exceedingly sparse 
occurrence anywhere. In fixing the origin of the 
pitury, a wide field for furtlier inquiry is opened 
up, inasmuch as a second species of Duboiaia 
extends in the forest-lands from the neighbour- 
hood of Sydney to near Gape Y'ork, and has also 
been traced in New Caledonia, and more recently 
in New Guinea. In all probability the latter 
shares the properties of the former, as Baron vou 
Muller finds that they both have the same buining 
acrid taste. The natives of Central Australia 
chew the leaves of the pituty, jiist as the Peruvians 
and Chilians masticate those of the coca, to invi- 
goQite themselves during their long foot-journeys 
through the deserts, Baron von Muller is not 
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certain whether the aborigines of all districts in 
which the pitury grows are really aware of its 
stimulating power; but those living near the 
Barcoo travel many days* journey to obtain this, to 
them, precious foliage, whicli they always carry 
about with them, broken into small fragments and 
tied up in little bags. The blacks use the pitury 
'yto excite their courage in warfare, and a large dose 
I has the effect of infuriating them. It is by no 
1 means improbable that experiments may shew that 
by this discovery a new and perhaps important 
medicinal plant has been gained. 

A STRANGE PAIR. 

About half-way between Martinsville and Liberty 
Corner, Pennsylvania, hidden from inquisitive eyes 
by tall trees and dense-growing shrubs, stands a 
neatly built house of ancient date ; the home of 
a pair of lovers of a quiet life, who, the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot, have dwelt there 
in a semi-hermit way for nigh upon forty years. 

Samuel and Joseph Pooley, brothers in mind as 
well as in blood, claim kindred on their mother’s 
side with one of England’s wealthiest nobles, and | 
boast direct descent paternally from a follower of I 
the Norman, who settled in Kent. In 1828 they | 
set up in business together in New York ; and in 
the same year Samuel, the elder of the two, I 
coming over to England, fell in love with a beau- 
tiful girl, and wooed and won her ; at least it was 
settled that she should become Mrs Pooley so soon 
as the success of the New York establishment was 
assured. A second visit to the old country in 
1834 proved le.ss happy in result. Samuel was 
not prepared to take a bride home with him ; I 
and tired of living upon hope deferred, the lady 
declared off ; and not very long afterwards put the 
renewal of the engagement beyond possibility by 
marrying a readier suitor. 

From that time Samuel Pooley became another 
man. The brisk man of business, the ardent 
politician, the lively companion, lost all liking for 
society, politics, and trade. His brother sympa- 
thised with ''nis altered mood ; and when, a few 
years later, a legacy fell to them, they resolved to 
retire far from the busy city and its restless 
crowd, and live as men wnom man delighted not, 
nor women either. 

Four thousand dijllftrs made the Pennsylvanian 
homestead and its hundred and live acres their 
own ; and there they have abided ever since, never, 
except when necessity compelled, finding their 
way e\{en so far as the neighbouring village. 
Twenty years ago a sister-in-law spent a day or two 
at the farm ; but from that time to this no woman’s 
foot lias crossed its threshold. A New York 
reporter describes Joseph Pooley as a ruddy- 
complexioned meny man, with large round wide- 
open eyes, a long pointed white beard, and 
snow-white locks bristling up nearly three inches 
from his scalp. Samuel, better known as ‘the 
Squire,’ is sevepty-three years old — two years older 
than his brother, and not so stoutly built. He 
sports a short tuft of iron-gray beaid, jutting out 
abruptly between his chin and throat. 

As the inquisitive caller came upon the i>air 
enjoying the cool evening air in the garden, the 
raggedness of their raiment struck him as something 
simply perfect, c Joseph was arrayed in a woollen 
shirt (or rather enough of one to suggest what it once 


had been), a considerable portion of a jacket, and a 
very fair representation of the leading features of a 
pair of pantaloons ; a pair of stout shoes and a 
gray felt hat of no particular shfme completing his 
costume. As to the Squire’s outfit, the facilities for 
ventilation were even greater than those enjoyed 
by his brother. Ilis skin gleamed through innu- 
merable rips and rents, to the great convenience of 
the mosquitoes, which he did not seem to notice ; 
tmd his black felt hat was a more antique effort 
of the hatter’s art than the gray one decking 
Joseph’s head. 

‘ It is unjust to say of them,’ writes the note- 
taking visitor, ‘ as some do say, that they have not 
washed their faces or hands for ten years ; they 
wash themselves when they feel like doing it. But 
seeing them, one would not find it ditficult to 
believe that they had not felt like it for five years. 
At all events, this docs not seem to be their year 
for ablutions.’ 

Tlie consumption of water at the liermitago is 
not calculated to cause a scarcity of that article. 
‘ On the table were standing a number of dishes 
of coarse yellow and blue and white delf, which 
had evidently just been used for supper. They 
always stand there, and they always have evidently 
just been used. Dish- washing is looked upon as a 
superfluous frivolity and wiiste of exertion. If 
perchance a sudden freak takes one of the hermits, 
just as he i sitting down to eat, that he would 
like to put on a little extra style, he wipes bis plate 
with a bunch of grass or a piece of paper. But 
they arc men of settled habits and scblom have 
freaks.’ These Pennsylvanian disciples of Zimmer- 
man would b(' at home among the dirt-loving 
EastiTTi Christians, whose domestic arrangements 
lately wrung from a special correspondent the 
declaration, that he woiilcl ratlier dine olT a Turkish 
floor than a Bulgarian plate. 

Like recluses in general, the Pooleys seem to bo 
physically none the worse for contemning cleanli- 
ness, being troubled with fewer infirmities than 
must men at their time of life ; while, unlike, the 
common run of solitarians, they have kept their 
mental faculties in working order by the constant 
use of a first-rate collection of books, their library 
counting up eight hundred volumes. Neither 
miserly by nature, nor compel I lmI to Ixi so by 
poverty, they are by no means anchorites ; and if 
they do go Raggedly clad, it is not from economical 
motives, but because they arci comfortable in their 
tatters, and liave no reason to study appearances, 
since those who know them care not how they are 
dressed ; and for the opinion of those who do not 
know them they care nothing. 

Said Joseph to the New Yorker ; ‘ It may seem 
strange to you that we should exile ourselves in 
this from the life of the big town, after such a 
busy life as ours used to be ; but I assure you we 
sec enough of life to content us here. The life of 
the birds, the bees, the waving branches over our 
heads, the flowers blooming about us, and the grass 
beneath our feet — all these fill our hearts with 
a quiet content; and here we are truly happy.’ 
It is something to know that two men in the 
world have succeeded in attaining this degree 
of contentment, though not quite to be generally 
admired. 
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THE OAELIC NUISANCE. 

It is not a very crediialjlo fact that after centuries 
oT national consolidation, there should be com- 
munities within the Iliitisli Islands who use 
I cliifcrcnt vernacular tongues and are ignorant of 
I English. Ill other words, there are large numbers 
: of persons who cannot in ordinary circumstances 
i be directly communicalcd with. They can neither 
' send nor intelligibly receive letters through the 
I posbofHce. Summoned as witnesses on civil or 
I criminal trijils, they are in the position of foreigners, 

I and stand in need <f inierin’elers. (.^it olf from 
^ English books and newspapers, a correct know- 
I ledge of history, of science and art, and of pass- 
. ing events is scarcely p<i‘>rtible. Tliey necessarily 
, vegetate amidst vague Jegeiuls ainl oapcrsli Lions, 
i Theirs is a lilc of stagnation and inipovorioh- 
I ment, in the spot where they wct’c born ; for 
I anything like voluntary emigration to improve 
i circumstances is only exceptional. And all this 
! has been complacently tolerated, il‘ not paii-percd, 
fv)r hundreds of years b^^ a nation full of enter- 
prise, and which, with no injustice, ' ’-pires to he 
ill the front rank of general (dvilisation. 

We are quite aware that much the* same thing 
can he said ol most of the contiDciual lations. All 
are a little behind in this respect, 'J'he .aucieiit 
Breton language survives in Erance, a., docs the 
Basque in Spain. Switzerland, Gennany, and 
Russia are respectively a jumble of spoken toiigucF, 
111 Ilolland and Belgium, -we have the Dutch, 
French, Flemish, and Walloon. To accommo- 
datt? the inhabitants of Brussels, the names of the 
streets are stuck ui> in two languages. These con> 
tincntal diversities do not gieutly surprise us. Tu 
frequent wars, revolutions, conquests, aniicAaiioiis, 
along with want of means, and a host of inveterate 
prejudices to be encountered, we have an cx])lana- 
tion of the strange mixture of languages and 
dialects which still prevails in continental Europe. 

The case is somewhat different in tbe United 
Kingdom, where everything hut old prejudices 
w'ould seem to favour a uniform native language 
which all can use and understand. Yet, as we 


I have said, there exist communities who are still 
less or more ignorant of Euglisln Centuries have 
rolled on, and notwithstanding all appliances, 
groups of people arc yet found speaking a language 
wdiich was common a thousand years ago, but now 
occupies ail obscure and fragmentar}’^ position. We 
do not say that matters have not been advancing 
towards uniformity. Little by little, outlying com- 
munities have been satisfactorily Anglicised, not by 
anything like legal compulsion, but by what might 
he termed a iiaLuraCl process of assimilation. We 
may speak of two important cases. In the Shet- 
land and Orkney Islands the Norwegian language 
existed until within the last two centuries. It is 
now tolally gone, and the vernacular is a pure 
English; vastly to the advantage of the natives, 
who besides being o])eii to common civilising 
influences, arc prepared for pushing their fortunes 
in any part of tlic British dominions ; some of 
them indeed making no mean figure in current 
literature. Tlic other case is that Galloway, a 
distritd embracing two counties in the south-west 
of Scotland, where the Gaelic prevailed longest 
in any i)ai t of the Lowlands. ‘ The wild Scots of 
Galloway^ was once a well-known i)lirase. It has 
passed away along with the Gaelic speech. The 
Oallowegians — abounding in men of genius — are. 
now a lively and prosperous English-speaking and 
English- writing people. For them the change has 
been a very happy one. • 

W/di a knowledge of these two instances of 
social improvement, thert^ is the more reason to 
T(*gret the protracted existence of non-English 
speaking races. No one will say that any good has 
come of the continued prevalence of Erse, the old 
Irish tongue ; nor of Manx in the Isle of Man ; nor 
of Welsh, though that, as regards literature, is 
considerably ahead of any branch gf the once uni- 
versal Celtic tongue. Considering what spirit is 
demonstrated in the . way of books, newspapers, 
ami otherwise, Welsh rises to a comparatively 
prominent position ; but there always remains the 
uui)leasant reflection, that interesting os the Welsh 
tongue may be, it distinctly mars national unity, 
and must be a drawback on those adhering to it 
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alone, and reared in ignorance of English. To 
this cause is doubtless attributable the lingering 
of many ivhimsical superstitions in the rrinci- 
pality. 

Should any one desire to see ivhat mischiefs are 
effected by adherence to a language long since out 
of date, he should visit some parts of the High- 
lands and the Western Islands of Scotland, where, 
by a well-meant but mistaken policy, Gaelic is 
still perseveringly maintained. Some years since, 
it was our fortune to pay a i^sit to Barra, one of 
the Outer Hebrides ; and the feeling which rose in 
our mind was that what we beheld was a specimen 
of Scotland as it existed in the sixth century, 
when St Columba spread a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity in the western Caledonian regions. We 
seemed to step 'hack twelve hundred years. It 
was a marvellous kind of look into antiquity. In 
their language, in their rude dwellings of stone 
and turf, in their religious forms, and in their 
i dress, the people belonged to a far-back age. Their 
j existence was an anachronism. And the curious 
I thing was to find this condition of affairs within 
four-and-twenty hours of Glasgow, with its enter- 
prise and prodigiously busy population. We Lave 
seen the Micmacs living in a wa}*^ little better than 
dogs in the wilds of Nova Scotia, but one is not 
gi'eatly astonished to see Indians dwelling in a 
state of primitive wretchedness. The sentiment of 
wonder is raised on finding natives within the 
British Islands still living as their ancestors did 
at a time coeval with Vortigern and the Saxon 
Heptarchy. There tiiey are, for anything we can 
see, unimprovable. Speaking Gaelic and nothing 
else, they, in their dismal isolation, are left be- 
hind in ml ordinary means of advancement. WIio 
has not beard of the institutions plausibly and 
benevolently set on foot to enlighten the abori- 
gines of the Highlands and Islands i Well, here, 
after all that is done, things are much as they were 
in the era of St Columba — people living almost 
like savages, without the ability to hold inter- 
course with strangers, or the power to improve tlieir 
circumstances in consequence of knowing no other 
tongue than Gaelic. That language is their bane. 
It keeps them poor, it keeps them ignorant. So 
for as they are concerned, the art of printing might 
as well never have been invented. The intelli- 
gence coinmunicated by books and newsj)apcrs is 
for them whoUy unavailing. Practically, tliey are 
living hundreds of years before the ingenious dis- 
coveries of Gutenberg and Coster. To think that 
with all the costly apparatus of national education, 
such should be going on within the compass of the 
British Islands J 

It is no use to mince a matter so grave in its 
i results. The upholding of Gaelic as a vernacular 
tongue is, in our opinion, an error to be lamented 
and abandoned. In saying so, we are reminded that 
an effort has been made by an eminently enthusi- 
astic Professor to gather funds for the purpose 
of endowing a Celtic Chair in the University of 
Edinburgh, Tr that elibrt, which is likely to 
prove successful, we make no special objection. Let 
Celtic, like any other ancient language, by all 
means be cultivated among the higher aims of 
philology. Students who like to pursue learned 
inquiries of this kind may do so. But it is a 
wholly different thing to maintain a system of 
^ementary teaching in schools which tends to 
perpetuate Gaelic as a spoken tongue to the exclu- 


sion of English. Apart from social intercommuni- 
cation, there may be a difficulty in substituting 
English for Gaelic. Teaching to read English 
alone in Gaelic-speaking districts is' said to be 
of little use. The pupils Icam to pronounce the 
words without attaching any meaning to them. 
Impressed with this awkward consequence, the 
Society for the support of Gaelic schools, wliich 
has been in existence upwards of seventy years, 
suggests that the best way to promote a knowledge 
of and taste for English is to begin by teaching 
pupils to read Gaelic. ‘Tlie people,’ it is repre- 
sented, ‘having once got a taste for learning, 
are not satisfied with their children being able to 
read Gaelic ; a number of them pay the teacher 
for instructing them also in reading Engl ish and 
writing at extra liours.’ There may be some truth 
in this view of the matter ; but unfortunately we 
are confronted with the greater truth, that con- 
siderable numbers in the Highlands and Islands 
still speak Gaelic, and ar<^ ignorant of English to 
any useful purpose. 

If it be absolutely necessary that schoolmasters 
must begin by teaching to read the Gaelic, they 
ought not to end there, but proceed to offer, by a 
close translation, the requisite knowledge of Eng- 
lish. There are surely teachers qualified to make 
Gaelic-speaking children understand the meaning 
of English words. The trouble to be taken may 
be considerable, but there arc few things either 
great or good which can be effected without trouble. 
We cannot doubt that Highland school-boards 
might find a way to make pupils understand 
English provided they have the will to do so. 
Indifference and the grudging of expense perhaps 
lie quite as much at the rout of the difficulty as 
traditional prejudice. It is open to conjecture 
that, but for undue fostering, Gaelic would stand 
a fair chance of disappearing altogether from the 
Highlands and Islands, as it did in Galloway and 
elsewhere simply through the operation of natural 
causes. 

The question, Gaelic or no Gaelic, has, we fear, 
been too long treated in a sentimental point of 
view. For cxamj)le, we see it fervently argued 
that Highlanders should be able to understand and 
relish the ancient Gaelic poetry, as if an acquaint- 
anceship with a few old songs and ballads were a 
primary conpeni in life. Poor people nailed to a 
sterile soil by their hereditary ignorance of English, 
are to be congratulated for llieir knowledge of 
some poem which the world at lai^e never heard 
of, and does not care about ! Happy people, to 
whom food, clothing, and cultured intelligence are 
as nothing in comparison to the enviable pleasure ' 
of singing a ditty ascribed to Firigal or some more 
modern and less apocryphal Celtic bard ! It is 
gratifying to know that Highlanders themselves are 
a little scandalised by these and similarly absurd 
propositions. Sensibly, they observe that it is time 
to get rid of Gaelic, os being entirely out of date, 
and only an imijediment. Two years ago, in a 
Glasgow newspaper, one who subscribed Inmaelf a 
‘Western Highlander,’ took exception to the un« 
reasonable clamour that had been got up for the 
maintenance of Gaelic as a spoken tongue. He says 
very rationally : ‘We Highlanders have a language 
that, whateverits beauties, suffices merely for speech ; 
a language by which we cannot acquire knowledge 
in art, science, history, commerce, or — ^if we exclude 
the Bible— even religion. With a poor and infertile 
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floil, we live alongside a people rich in every gift 
of nature, possessing every advantage that can 
insure worldly prosperity. We are debarred from 
all the stores of wisdom locked up in the English 
language. Thutf heavily weighted, We cannot hope 
to rival our neighbours’ wealth, but we can wish 
and strive to make the best of our opportunities. 
We intend to win our way if industry and thrift 
can do it. We can endeavour to improve our 
infertile soil, to attract capital to our agriculture, 
to establish better communication with the rest of 
the world. Proud as we are of the mountain and 
the glen, we know that we cannot live by scenic 
beauty alone. We are tired too of kilted glory, 
and of dressing and acting up to Cockney sentiment 
about the savage Celt. We wish to recognise and 
studj the conditions of existence, the methods of 
supporting life and securing comfort. And to do 
all this, if our much-loved language has become 
an impediment rather than a gain, why, let it go. 
We shall remain goo(U Highlanders regardless of 
any particular mode of speech. At a time when 
the first whisperings of prosperity are beginning to 
reach us, when steamers deeper and deeper laden 
ply to every corner of the west, when the comple- 
tion of a railway will soon make Oban a great 
commercial centre, when comforts hitherto un- 
dreamt of are everywhere obtainable — is it right 
at such a time of promise to intensify our disad- 
vantages and to make our backwardness more 
backward still?’ Shrewd remarks these, well 
W’orth taking to heart. 

It cannot be ascertained from any official Keports 
what is the exact number of persons —men, women, 
and children — whoso language is wholly confined 
to Gaelic, In the second Report of the Education 
Commission published in 18()7, it is said to be 
‘ probable that the population of the parishes 
within which Gaelic continues to be the only 
language which is understood by the majority of 
the people cannot exceed a hundred and lifty 
thousand ; these being chiefly the parishes of tlie 
Hebrides, which are wholly insular, and the main- i 
land parishes of the west coast of the counties 
of Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, and Argylc.’ It 
is believed that since 18G7, the number whose 
speech is limited to Gaelic has diminished through 
various iulluences, among whicli coiiinicrcial inter- 
course by means of steaui-vesscls ar^l otherwise 
has been conspicuous. We shouhl almost aver 
that Hutcheson’s magnificent fleet of steam-vessels, 
whether devoted to the carrying of goods or 
passengers, had done more to introduce a know- 
ledge of English, along with conditions of pros- 
perity, into the Hebrides than any other ap- 
pliance whatsoever. In the remoter or lesser 
islands which arc little visited by strangers, there 
is a corresponding backwardness. Bjirra we have 
already spoken of as still in a singularly primi- 
tive condition. At Coll, Tyree, and souie other 
islands, the knowledge of English is also un- 
hapiiily deficient. In comparatively recent times, 
a great change in proprietorship has come over 
these islands. The old families— such as the 
Macneils mid Macleans — have mostly disappeared, 
and new landlords with the means and desire to 
improve the condition of the soil and the popula- 
tioD, find themselves obstructed by the difficulty 
of holding any intelligent intercourse witli the 
natives. The disadvantage is mutual, for on all 
hands the Gadio-speaking inhabitants ore unable 


to make their wants and feelings known to those 
who wish to be their friends. A melancholy case of 
a rigid adherence to Gaelic, is that of the extremely 
remote island of St Kilda. Here, as Was described 
a few months ago by Mr J. Sands in our pages, the 
natives speak Gaelic and nothing else ; in Gaelic 
they are preached to by a minister originally 
from the mainland ; he and liis wife being the 
only individuals who know English. Of course 
the natives can hold no epistolary correspondence 
with the exterior world, on whose sympathy they 
are forced to rely. A present of English books 
would be valueless, for they could not read them. 
They could not emigrate unless accompanied by 
an interpreter, much after the manner of a party 
of travellers in the East under the guidance of a 
dragoman. We ask, Is that a position in which 
any of Her Majesty’s subjects should continue to- 
be placed through the effect of custom or preju- 
dice? Such an afflicting condition of affairs is 
little better than a national disgrace. 

It is bard to run counter to long-cherished and 
in the main amiable feelings. It is hard to find 
fault with persons and institutions whose motives 
in encouraging Gaelic have been alike pious and 
benevolent. But circumstances oblige us to be 
candid in a matter so momentous to public wel- 
fare. The Gaelic language may be as copious and 
energetic as the Greek ; it may be not less suitable 
for poetry than tlic Italian ; it has strong archae- 
ological claims as a relic of the tongue which in its 
varioiLS forms was at one time spoken all over the 
British Islands, if not over all Europe ; but it has 
survived its usefulness, and is out 6f place as a 
vernacular. In short, looking to the wants of 
modern society, and seeing the mischief it pro- 
duces, we are — however hateful the term — waiv 
ranted in characterising Gaelic os a nuisance, 
which every one should aid in removing with 
all reasonable speed. w. c. 

FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. • 

BT * AliAjiTER GRiEME.’’ 

IN THREE PARTS.— PART II. 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

No one but Mistress Margaret and Marjoiy 
knew that Deborah and Kingston Fleming were 
betrothed. Meantime Deborah, with her love- 
secret folded like a flower witliiu her heart, de- 
voted herself to her father, and Kingston remained 
with them. But Deborah’s presence was required 
at Lincoln ; the tenantry were anxious to welcome 
the new mistress ; and like a dutiful daughter, 
fondly hoping that the change would restore her 
father, she determined, by Kingston’s advice, to 
go there at once, and to leave Enderby to undergo 
thorough repair. So they left the dear old place. 

‘ What will happen,’ thought Deborah Fleming, 

^ ere 1 see Enderby again ? ’ Mistress Margaret 
would not leave Enderby, for certain private and 
Buliiciciit reasons of her own ; so ^sbe pleaded to 
be left behind. She was in daily expectation of 
receiving a secret summons to follow her husband, 
and her heart clung to her old father and the old 
place. 

They arrived at Lincoln Castle in the late 
summer gloaming. Groups of solemn cedars were 
just visible, and the little melancholy bats were 
flitting round like spiiits; the grand old ivied 
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Iceop loomed darkly before- them ; and beyond, 
under a glimmering archway, were lights and 
figures. Deborah shuddered ; she knew not whether 
to weep or 'pray, as she laid her head on her 
father’s shoulder, and thought of herself entering 
in triumph as Adam Sinclair’s bride. She felt 
a traitor, taking Kingston there, her lover, her 
betrothed, even though he was going away that 
night ; and the grim presence of Adam Sinclair 
pervaded all the place. The same in the gorgeous 
rooms, gloomy tliough full of brilliant lights. 
On one side walked her tall kinsman-lover, and on 
the other stalked the spectre of Adam Sinclair. 
Deborah shivered, and clung to Kingston’s arm. 
She went out with him under the stars to bid him 
good-bye. Two tall cedars met overhead, and the 
night-wind just’ sighed amongst their branches ; 
the night-flowers were exhaling their fragrant 
odours. 

‘ Deb,* whispered Kingston, ‘ I have half a mind 
to leave thee, love ! Men of rank and position 
would flock to woo my beautiful one. Thou ’rt , 
very young. Wait ; and let me come and know’ thy 
mind hereafter. Deb. I speak no jest. Wert 

thou poor, I w'ould make thee wed me now ; hut 
love — OB thou art — I cannot. Wait, Deb ; and 1 will 
exact no promise from thee.’ 

‘Thou never didst know me, King, and never 
will ! My love was quick to come, but it w’lis and 
ever will be changeless. Dear, I have seen many 
men ; and more than thou wott’st of have made love 
to me. But what are they all to thee ? From child- 
hood, tlww hast been my love ; I feel no shame to 
tell it thee. And wilt thou, for my poor fortune, 
leave me ? Why, tlioii dost tempt me to fling it 
all aw’ay as dross, rather tliaii lose thy love, lung, 
if thou lea vest me, 1 shall die / For old kin’s sake, 
thou couldst not ! Remember that we are kin 
near and deal’ ! Thy father and mine were hoys 
at Enderby, and played in the same old haunts ; 
companions near and dear. Ah well, King as thou 
lovest me, promise soon to come back ! ’ 

He took her. face between his hands and hesi- 
tated. Peril^^usly dear was she to him ; hut oh ! 
that golden casket in which his jewel lay — he 
hated it ! Kingston Fleming was proud where he 
loved. 

‘ If thou wilt not promise,’ said Deborah, ‘ thou 
shalt not go ! I shall do the w’ooiiig !— Oh, 1 am 
too bold ! But my heart saith thou lovest me. 
Then fling this pride away. King, darling, do not 
break my heart ! ’ 

He was vanquished. Vow’S, caresses, sighs, and 
the lovers parted. 


PART IIL— NIGHT. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Tlic young and beautif>il Lady of Lincoln won 
aU hearts ; not that she visited any but the poor in 
those days ; but the fame of her beauty and sweet- 
ness spread abroad even so ; and the ‘ Rose of 
Enderby,* though not to be seen, was known to be 
brightening the stern old* castle. The tall gaunt 
father and the beautiful girl lived in utter seclu- 
sion, except when amongst the poor — always 
together. Strangely enough, he never tried 
to wander. She never had him left alone dav 
or night ; but be never seemed heypy save witn 
Deborah. And still watched mr .and prayed 


I for a change in him. She talked to him, waited 
on him, sang to him from morning till night. Out 
in the broad sunny court that lay between the 
door and the entrance-gates, Deborah and her 
father, and often old Marjory with them, would 
sit and look up the long grass avenue that stretched 
for away, a vista of giant trees, ever twilight, 
where the antlered deer would trot past, to seek 
fresli shade and pasturage, and where the far-away 
murmur of country life, the lowing of cows, the 
tinkle of a sheep-bell, the bark of a dog, the 
shout of a boy, or the cries of children at play, 
would be wafted to them musically. 

One morning, left alone, Sir Vincent said to his 
child ; ‘ Where are we, Deb ? ’ 

Often he had asked the same question before ; 
and she answered as before : ‘ At Lincoln Castle, 
father.’ 

But he went on : ‘ Who lives here ? * 

‘You and I, father, and I hope Charlie soon. 
Adam Sinclair gave us thjs place. Wasn’t it good 
of him?’ 

‘Adam Sinclair?’ He looked bewildered, and 
shook his head. ‘I know naught of him, Deb. 
Deb, little Deb, I was thinking of Kate Shaw. I 
saw her yesterday.’ 

‘Who was she, father, dear ?’ 

He stared at her. ‘ Why, your mothei* ! ’ 

Her heart fluttered. ‘My mother! And did 
you see her yesterday ? ’ 

‘ Ay ; she was walking under the trees yonder. 
But she looked ill, sadly ill ; her hair was as white 
as mine. She gave me such a look ! ’ 

Deborah went and kneeled by lier father, and 
put her arms around liim. ‘ I’oor sweet lather ! 
This could not be. Thou knowest iny mother died 
long, long ago. And was her name Kate Shaw, 
father ?’ 

‘Ay;’ and lie smiled. Wrapt and intent, his 
eyes seemed gazing far through and away. ‘She 
was Kate Shaw, Deb ; a gipsy lass, and beautiful 
as the dawn. No one like her ! Such eyes, such, 
feet, sucli grace ! Sweed Kate ! sweet Kate !' 

Deborah knew that her mother’s name had been 
Kate. She marvelled, trembled. 

‘ I walked with ber yesterday, Deb ; didn’t 1 ? 
Yes; under the trees at Enderby ; and I found she 
loved me. Little witch ! She was hard, hard to 
will ; so coj^, so whimsical ! She had a gipsy lover 
too. 1 mode short work of hirnJ 

‘ Didst shoot him, father V 

Sir Vincent laughed aloud, tlien feigned to look 
greatly scandalised amid his mirth. ‘ Shoot him ? 
Fie, fie. Deb ! Ask me not what I did, child. Why, 
one day she cared for him, the next for me. I could 
not stand it. A Fleming too ! The Flemings 
woo maidens lioiiourubly. ’Fore heaven, I made 
Kate my Lady l^’leming — my sweet little wife 
Kate I But I let her go no more to the camp. 
Sometimes I think she pines. ' She talks some- 
times about her mother, in her dreams — that old 
hag! My wife must give up all, and cleave to 
me. Kate, Kate ! dear love ! ’ Then ho said no 
more, nor did Deborah ; but she marvelled at 
what she had heard, and what could have recalled 
her mother so vividly. 

It happened one afternoon a few days after 
this and their arrival at Lincoln, Dame Marjory 
entered with a pale face. ‘ My Lady Deh, there ’s 
a poor woman round there at the gates wantin’ to 
see riiee ; she is veiy ilL She lies there; ’tis like 
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she 's dyin’ ; so Master Coleman thinks. She can’t 
be moved away.’ 

‘ 1 will come,* cried Deborah. ‘ Send Coleman 
to father. I will speak to her.’ Beautiful, piti- 
ful, Deborah appeared in her long black robes to 
the vision of the dying woman, bending down 
to her. She was an old, old woman, with wild 
and wintry hair; death in her face, but life in 
her great burning eyes, and those were fixed on 
Deborah. Deborah started back. It was the gipsy ! 
A hundred doubts and certainties rushed surging 
to her brain. The gipsy beckoned her nearer. 

‘Speak to her,’ \Wiispcrcd old Marjory emphati- 
cally. ‘ Go nearer.’ And then Marjory, standing 
by gaunt and grim, waved the other servants 
away. 

Deborah kneeled and bent her car to the dying 
woman’s lips. ‘ Girl,’ said the faint voice, ‘ i for- 
give and forget ! Let me die like a woman, not 
like a dog. I am thy mother’s mother, an’ 1 have 
been round day an’ nigVt to seek tliee. i^lie cast 
me off — Kale Shaw, thy mother. Because she was 
my Lady Fleming, she forgot her old mother. I 
was tlic dirt under her feet. Thy servants turned 
me off, I^fistress. But take me into your grand 
house an’ let mo dio in xicacc.’ 

Deborah rose to her feet, and turned like a 
ghost on Marjory. ‘Nurse,’ she whispered, ‘is this 
my grandmother 'I ’ 

‘ Yes, Mistress Deborah ; it is true.’ 

Then Deborah beckoned to the men, and bid 
them bear the dying woman in and lay her on a 
bed. And then Deborah, with Marjory on the 
other side, sat down beside her. She seemed 
almost gone ; the brijath caiim labouring. But the 
breeze that swept in at llie open windows seemed 
to revive her. It bhnv on the long white locks 
straggling across the brow ; on those glazing eyes, 
so dark, sunken, piteous — eyes that burned up 
again, and sought Deborah’s face as the embers of 
a dying fire flicker up and throw into the room 
an unexpected light. 

‘ My girl,’ she said, ‘if Kate had been like thee ! 
Hark ! I hated, an’ yet T always loved thee ! 
Thought ne’er ha* treated me like a dog. An’, ah 
me ! I loved her like my soul ! ’ 

‘Grandmother,’ answered Deborah sweetly and 
with a clear utterance, that pierced to the dying 
ears, ‘ my mother loved you. Only tlie other day 
1 heard that great as she was, she never forgot 
you, even iu her dreams. Day and night she 
thought of you ; but her promise to her Inisbaiid 
kept her from you, though she pined to see you 
once again. Oh, be merciful then ! ForgiA^^e her ! 
You arc going now to meet again. O forgive Jier ! 
that God may let ye meet in heaven ! ’ 

The great eyes stirred not from Deborah s face. 
‘Shall I win to lieaven, lass? Speak to me o’ 
heaven.’ And Deborah described to her that 
beautiful place, that land glorious with promise 
and with bliss, that ‘eye hath not seen, nor heart 
of man conceived.’ The dying gipsy listened 
with her soul in her eyes. Then sai<l she, very 
faintly : ‘I am goin*. O Jesus, let me come ! () Kate 
-^my Kate!’ Then, with wonderful sudden life 
and tire : ‘ Hi ! yon, my lass ! Where ’s the boy ? 
the rogue— “wild Charlie” they called Jiim. 
Where 

‘ In Ireland. Gone to fight for the Irish, graijd- j 
mother.’ 

She laughed exultantly. ‘ Why, I tell thee why 


— his moth^ was Irish, an’ he knew it Mad boy, 
mad boy ! ’ 

Deborah laid her white hand on the old brown 
trembling hand, and smiled. She watched to see 
again and again a strange look of (Charlie in that 
faded face and those large and wistful eyes. A great 
new-born love was flooding Deborah’s heart for 
the dying vagrant. But death was taking the 
Avandercr away. ‘ 0 Jesus, let me come ! ’ Deborah 
heard her say again. 

The fire died out ; the flame sank low; the 
embers of life just smouldered, iiotliing more. . . . 
The fresh Avind blew iu vain on the Avild gipsy 
face. She was gone. 

Scarcely ha<l Katharine Shaw been laid in her 
grave when Sir Vincent Fleming became very ill — 
so ill, tluit Deborah despatched a letter post-haste 
to Mistress Margaret Fleming, begging her to 
make known the fact to Charlie at once. But 
Mistress Fleming bail started for Dublin ; and this 
is how it befell. One morning a letter came to her. 
She often received siicb ; but this one had cost her 
a laugh and a cry of joy. Just as she w’as iu the 
perusal, old Jordan entered, and stared in wonder- 
ment at the glorious happiness of her face. ‘ Why, 
iny maid,* he saitl, ‘ what hast got there ? It ’s 
naught but jiaper, is it ? ’ 

‘ No, dad ; but something writ upon it. Father,* 
she said, and rose and slid the beautiful arm around 
his neck, ‘ haven’t I been a good daughter to thee ? 
Proud and pursed up with mine own conceit, 
the lads o’ the village have always called me. 
But, father, “ Mistress Dinnage ” has been a good 
daughter unto thee ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay, lass, thou hast ! What wouldst bo 
coinin’ at ? What ails thee now, Mistress ? ’ 

‘ Why, I come to ask thy blessing on me. Don’t 
look scared, father; no shame will ever fall on thee 
through Mistress Dinnfigc. But I will out with it, 
for I can never beat about the bush. Father, I 
am Charles Fleming’s laAvful wife ! ’ 

Jordan seized his child hy the shoulders, ^ind 
his old grotesque visage grew dignified and ter- 
ribly stern in its earnestness as lie airiest shrieked : 

‘ Not — not unbeknoAvii to the Master — an* Mistress 
Deborah ? ’ 

‘Unbeknown that we are wedded, but not that 
we love, father. Mistress 1 )cborah has known and 
wished it long ; and Sir Vincent — he has seen us 
twice together, father, when we were walking 
secretly, an’ has smiled on us. Mistress Deborah 
has heanl him say a hundred times that he would 
fain, if he had wealth, have for his daughter-in- 
law an “ honest poor man’s child.” So fathsr, dear 
father, ye iinist not be angered.’ 

‘ Child, child ! thou ’st done wrong in keepin’ it 
hid. Married ? What — married ? Honestly V 

‘ Ay,’ Avus th(j proud answer. ‘ Charles Fleming 
and ilargiiret Dinnage went to Daxford Church, 
and Avere wed ; Ave came out man and wife. Ask 
Miisler ItaAvdon. Father, he’s in Ireland ; but it’s 
kept secret from all but Mistress Deborah. He ’s 
gone soldiering, father ; and in this letter he asks 
me to go. Father, I am his wife I ’ 

‘Ay, an’ Jordan's daughter y Meg,’ said the old 
man brokenly. ‘ I ’m a’ most dazed. And thou ’rt 
goin’ to leave the old man alone — alone !’ 

‘Only for a little time, father — a little, little 
time ; for soon Charlie, when all the trouble ’s over, 
will come home to Enderby. It.’s all arranged 
between Lt^iy Deb and me. !A fine home-comin’ 
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il ’ll be, an* it please thee, Master Dinnage ! Father, 
I won’t go for long, dear. But o’ nights, thiukin’ 
o’ Charlie, I .well nigh go distraught. There is 
danger, father, as thou know’st! Hundreds o’ 
men are slain. 1 must be I must go, dear ; 

but I won’t be long.’ 

‘Go, go!’ muttered Jordan irefiilly. ‘Thou’dst 
alius the bit atween thy teeth, Afistress Dinnage ; 
BO had thy poor dear mother. Go along ! I’ve 
no need o* thee; yon brave young fellow hath. 
Thou ’It be killed next, girl, killed, ay, an* wus 
than killed, at the hands o’ the wild Irish, 
go, go ! I don’t want thee here.’ 

Anger, pride, and sorrow struggled fiercely in the 
brave old heart ; but ‘ Mistress Dinnage ’ knew how 
to take him. ‘Father,’ she said, sorrowfully regard- 
ing him, with her head slightly on one side, and 
her hands playing nervously with her apron, in 
her eaniest pleading, * if thou wert newly wed, an* 
so parted from mother by land an’ sea — an* she in 
trouble, needin’ thee sore — thou ’dst wade through 
fire an’ water, only to win to her. My heart is 
broke in twain ’tween thee both — one half is at 
home with thee, an’ the other gone to Charlie. 
Though I don’t speak or cry, my heart is wounded 
with every man that^s killed, an’ trouble w^ears me 
sore. Think of mother, my father ! Think when 
thou wert first wed, what it would be for one to 
part thee— “think o’ it, an’ bid me go ! ’ 

So Mistress ^largaret won the day. 

OUE INDIAN PETS. 

Among the many, many good things swept from 
India by the great Mutiny storm was the time- 
honoured order of Griffs — that is, oflicers under 
a year s service in the country. Every regiment 
owned one or two members, and in large 
stations they were usually to be found by tlie 
half-dozen. They were generally the life of the 
station, and in every way were our prime pets. 
What would Mrs General and Mrs Brigadier have 
done without their griff's to patronise and make 
use of in various ways, such as filling up sudden 
vacancies at their dinner-tables, or helping to* fill 
their ball-rooms 1 Griffs invariably started Indian 
life with the three animals which are also in- 
cluded in the list of ‘our Indian pets’ — namely 
the horse or his humble representative the pony, 
the dog, and the monkey. No griff considered 
his establishment complete without these three 
animals; there would be a general uniformity 
among the monkeys ; but a collection of griff 
horses,* ponies, and dogs formed a rare aggregation 
of screws and curs of all sorts, sizes, and colours. 

There is a peculiar charm about Indian life 
which is rarely seen at home, and that is the com- 
pactness and domesticity of each establishment. 
In each household the master, and if he is married, 
his wife and children, is in direct contact with his 
eervants and his animals ; all are housed near him ; 
and the daily morning stroll leads him from the 
I ^tables to the*farm-yard, then to the garden, and 
Endei-;,, ty the tree beneath which the monkey 
hrightenmg being in close attendance, 

father and the he,yQug]it up to be fed under their 
flion, except w^ generally receive a crust of bread, 
together. Stn chupdtee (an unleavened wheaten 
to wander. She ; tlie ‘ unleavened bread ’ of 

wife’a hands; the 
Deborah. And the house, and at 


their stated hours have their meals under some 
one’s eyes; while the farm-yard is under the 
direct charge of the mistress, who fusses about 
among the cows, looks after the eggs and chickens, 
and makes over the victims selected for the table. 
Then on the march we are in still closer contact 
wdth our servants and animals ; for a few steps 
only separate us from all. Emerging from the 
tent, a few paces to the rear bring* us to the 
cook’s tent, and behind or beside it is that 
belonging to the servants. Behind them are our 
horses and dogs, the latter generally tied up 
during the day and loose at night. 

So it happens that in cantonments, and more 
especially on the march, we are virtually monarchs 
of all we survey ; and I well rememi>er that in 
the pleasant days of my griffinage, on the occasion 
of my first march, I felt quite patriarchal as I 
sat in the tent-door with all my earthly belong- 
ings around me ; the bearer (valet) and the other 
servants attending to their- various duties, ray dear 
Caho()lee horse Tom dozing in the sunshine, my 
faithful setter Belle lying at my feet, and my 
monkeys Jacko and Moony busy with their own 
affairs. 

And now to ‘ our Indian pets and I purpose 
passing some of mine in pleasant review ; but in 
doing so I shall not record anything remarkable, 
or what any kind observer of animals and their 
habits cannot fully indorse. 

One of my first purchases was a horse we called 
Tom, a gray, thoroughbred, thick-ncckcd, and 
sturdy Caboolee, for whom 1 paid ninety rupees 
(nine poiinds) ; and right valuable did he turn 
out. I bought him in 1854, rode him from 
one end of IIkj presidenc}" to the otJjer, through 
the Mutiny, and up to 180‘(>, when I pensioned 
him. In' 18()9 he was attacked by black 
cancer, and at length I was sorrowfully obliged 
to put an end to his existence, to save him 
from a cruel, lingering* death. There \vas noth- 
ing about him externally different from other 
thoroughbred Oaboolees ; but being made a great 
pet of, his mental abilities shone more remark- 
ably, especially under daily observation. For 
instance, he had a strong sense of the comic. If 
1 spoke to him when mounted, he w^ould turn his 
head as much as he could and look at me ; or he 
would tak* a cake or bit of sugar-cane out of 
my stretched-out hand, and munch it as he went 
along ; or if 1 tickled one ear with my cane, he 
would unmistakably present the other ear to be 
similarly treated. He was a great thief, and I had 
great difficulty in restraining him from plunder 
when riding through crops. He w^as very fond of 
my wife’s horse Tunch, and neither would be 
stabled apart from the other; and it was most 
amusing to watch their nose-rubbings across the 
stall partition. Much, how'cver, as he loved Punch, 
he would never allow him to precede him in the 
walk or canter, nor would he move until the do^s 
had been let loose and had jumped up to his 
nose. He knew his name perfectly, and would 
trot up to me when called, from any part of the 
field. He carried me unflinchingly through the 
Mutiny until wounded, and thought nothing of 
our weary rides of between thirty and forty zniles 
a night. 

On one memorable occasion we were escaping 
from a threatened attack, and I had ^smounted to 
look at the girths ; a shot from l^e rear elicited 
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the exclamation : * I wowder where that bullet has 
gone to ;* and I again mounted, hut had hardly gone 
two paces when Tom began to limp. I got off at 
once, and then found that the bullet had struck 
him just outbide the' off-knee, had run round under 
the skin, and lodged in front I tried to cut it out 
then and there ; but the horse was too restive, and 
I again mounted, but only to find the poor brute 
getting more and more lame. I was now well 
beliiud, anil the rest of our party urged me to come 
on. As T still lagged, tliey cried out to abandon 
the horse, as we were being pursued. Tliis I grudg- 
ingly (lid, and trudged on hurriedly to join our 
party ; having done this, I looked back, and saw 
poor old Tom hobbling after me. I could not 
ctand this, so brought him on at once. When we 
reached comparative safety some days after, 1 
extracted tlie bullet. 

I have already mentioned Punch my wife’s horse. 
He W'as ridden as a cliarger through the battle of 
Oujrat in January 1845, and with liis rider, liad 
a remarkable escape from a shell, which exploded 
between his rider’s foot and his own off-shoulder. 
The wound inllicted left a scar, into the hollow of 
whiiih you could thrust half a list. He was a 
perfect lady’s horsii, and quite free from vice, pos- 
sessing a gentle and affectionate disposition. He 
was foiifler of Tom than Tom was of him, and used 
to exhibit great anxiety when, in his opinion, 
bis friend was longer absent from his stall than 
usual, liis return to which was greeted by a loud 
neigh of welcome, I have never seen so gentle 
or loving a horse. He <iuite understood the dif- 
ference between adults and children, and would 
allow the latter to take all kinds of liberties with 
him, and was perfectly aware how to behave 
when they mounted him, as they always did 
when he returned from the morning or evening 
ride. He was a darling horse, and like true 
friend'^, his and Tom’s best qualities came out 
under trial. Both had suddenly to exhibit tlicir 
best points when the Mutiny broke out, and both 
behaved nobly. When Tom was disabled, I rode 
Punch, and during these weary days and nights he 
fully understood his position ; many a time had 
we to snatch an hour or two of sleep when wc 
could oil the hare road ; I would lie down with 
the bridle round my arm, and he would sleep 
standing beside me. One morning wc^brokc down 
together, and both fell asleep while progressing, 
being rudely awoke by finding ourselves in a 
large roiidsitle busb. Poor old Punch was subject 
to a disorder wdiich eventually carried him off in 
November 18fi4, in the twenty-third year of his 
age. Unlike Tom, he was hale and hearty to the 
lust. Peace to the memory of these two humble 
and faithful friends ! Several horses have sub- 
sequently been in my stables, and 1 might narrate 
something about each, did time and space allow, 
but none of them ever took our affections so 
completely as did Tom and Punch ; they were 
OUT first and best equine loves. 

Let me pass some of my dogs in review ; and how 
tender are the memories which some of their names 
recall ! Dear old Belle, an English brown and 
wdiite setter, leads the way; she was too old for 
active service, had been left in the country by her 
former master, and had passed from one hand to 
the other, getting thinner and thinner witli each 
change. When 1 got her she seemed to think a 
new master a matter of course, and accepted the 


change without emotion ; hut when she saw that 
she had really found a permanent master and a 
comfortable home, then all her pent-up affection 
welled foi-th, and she seemed to feel that she could 
not shew enough of it. She was my constant 
and faitliful companion in the early years of my 
service, and I felt her loss keenly when carried off 
by distemper, which on that occasion killed all my 
dogs. Her last acts were to lick my hand an<l 
feebly wag her tail as 1 bent over her prostrate 
form. 

Belle number two comes on the scone : a small 
black and white spaniel, which I had as a pup. 
She was specially noted for an intimacy she struck , 
up with another dog Topsy, and a cat ; and the 
romps of the three were most amusing, but at the 
same time most destructive to a bed of melons 
they always selected for their invariable game 
of Hide-and-seek. The gardener protested in 
vain against their romps, though he allowed that 
Belle effectually protected the melon-bed from the 
jackals at niglit. She accompanied me in our 
flight in the Mutiny ; but, poor little thing, w^as 
lijst on the road. Topsy was a great pet ; a very 
singular-looking little animal of a mixed breed, 
very peppery, full of life, and immensely affec- 
tionate. Her peculiarities were — intense antipathy 
to jackals, whoso howl she would at once imitate 
if yon called to her : ‘ Jackals, Tops and the clear 
manner in which she articulated grand-mam — 
md-d-ii, if you interrupted her growling with your 
finger. She accompanied her mistress to England 
as a co-refugee from the Mutiny, and was made 
much of in consequence, returning to this country 
only to die prematurely, dear little Tops. 

Rosie ! Rosie ! Here is a small liver and white 
smooth terrier, very allcctionate, and noted for her 
.antipathy to musk-rats and squirrels ; the fbnner 
she invariably killed, and the latter she tried hard 
to, but rarely succeeded, as they were too agile, 
and always got up the nearest tree. I have had 
to drag her away from the foot of a palm-tree, at 
which she had been sitting all the morning 
watching a squirrel. Her first litte^ consisted of 
one pup, about which she made an immense fuss, 
and was inclined to resent a great liberty I took 
with her. I found one day a starving outcast 
kitten, and bringing it home, put Rosie on her 
side, and told her to he kind to it. The kitten 
ravenously seized a teat ; and Rosie was veiy 
uneasy, not quite making out the animal which 
was draining her, and evidently suspecting it to 
be a squirrel. After a day or Im o she took to the 
stranger ; and the kitten at once made itself quite 
at home ; rather too much so, for she would claw 
at th(*. pup most unmercifully, while it yelled 
complainiiigly, the mother not knowing what to 
make of the arrangement. But the tables were 
turned as soon as the pup got its teeth and legs ; 
and then it fiercely maintained its rights, and 
there used to he regular scrimmages over a favour- 
ite teat ; Rosie looking on in blank amazement, 
and wdneing under the scratches. of her strange 
pup. The three pulled on together in a way ; but ' 
there was never much love lost among them. 

My monkeys Jacko and Moony I bought as a 
griff at Umballah for the large sum of one rupee. 
They were just emerging from babyhood, and 
so required some care and looking after. I never 
taught them anything ; for /such education, as 
with dogs^* always necessitates more or less 
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severity ; but I carefully cultivated the talents 
they possessed. The looking-glass was always a 
standing joke. Either monkey would cautiously 
approach its* image, making the usual recog- 
nition grimaces, which of course were duly re- 
turned ; then it would sit close uj) to the glass, 
and now and then look sideways at the redectlon ; 
or it w^ould put a hand behind the glass, as if 
feeling for the other nmnkey. If I seized the 
hand, a fight with the glass at once ensued, which 
I kept up with my Jiand, Jind then suddenly 
dropped the glass. The amazement of the monkey 
at the sudden disappearance of its atlversary was 
^most ludicrous to behold. 

Moony was very fond of a delicacy well known 
in India as mango-fool. The spirit of mischief 
induced me one day to add a teaspoonful of 
spirits of wine ^o her daily saucer of iriango-fool, 
and for the first and last time in my life I saw 
an intoxicated monkey ; her antics and attempts 
to keep the perpendicular were most absurd. 
She certainly attempted to dance and clap her 
hands, but ultimately was obliged gradually to 
subside and yield to the soporific induence of tlie 
spirits. As a great treat I used occasionally 
to loosen both monkeys and let them scamper up 
a large tree. At first they appreciated my kind- 
ness and came down at call to be tied up for the 
night ; hut the sweets of liberty were too great, 
and they gradually began to be tardy in their 
descent, and at last Moony jireferred to spend the 
night ill the tree. To prevent the return of such 
behaviour, I bombarded Moony next day with my 
goolel or pellet-bow (a weapon “with which in those 
days T was remarkably skilful), and soon brought 
her to my feet. Both monkeys were familiar 
with the goolel, for I often harmlessly tested their 
agility by shelling them with it ; but Moony now 
learned for the first time the punishment it could 
inflict ; and ever thereafter, if I merely called out 
(when she hesitated to descend) to the bearer: 

‘ Goolel lao * (Pellet-bow bring), she would hurry 
down the tree repentant. This story savours 
somewhat of the American colonel and opossum ; 
but it is stricuy true. 

Moony had her first young one when about 
fifteen months old ; and the fuss she made with it, 
and the fierce affection she exhibited, were inte- 
resting to behold. Her babe was still at the breast 
when the Mutiny broke out. Among the rutlians 
who burned my bungalow was one who provoked 
her in some way or other. She attacked him at 
I once, but was killed by one blow of a lathee (stout 
bamboo* staff), her young one sharing her fate. 
Jacko escaped in the confusion, and became a 
vagrant. 

A native gentleman once presented me witli 
a black gibbon (Hylobates ayilis), called by the 
natives from its yell, Hookoo or Hoolook.* Its 
tremendous teeth and unearthly yell impressed 
me unfavourably, and I kept it in confinement, 
much against my will, as it always seemed so 
gentle. The poor brute soon died. Some time 
after, when staying with a dear and congenial 
friend at Aliporc, near Calcutta, I became ac- 
quainted with a second gibbon, which was quite 
tame, and allowed to be at large. We at once ex- 
changed confidences, and the poor creature*s loving 
affection for me became quite overpowering. So 
tnoroughly did I tnist it, that I allowed my boy 
of -three years of age to play with hjr, and the 


way the two rolled over on the turf was most 
amusing to behold. The agility of the animal was 
simply marvellous. I have seen it go round the 
large house hanging by its finger-tips to the comice 
beading wdiich went round. To run up the rain- 
pipes was as easy to it as a ladder would be to a 
man ; in fact, it could go anywhere and every- 
where, and so often vexed us by its depredations. 
It found out where my boy’s milk waa kept, and 
helped itself in this strange fashion. Its great 
length of arm prevented it from drinking direct 
from the vessel, as monkeys do, the arms always 
intervening between the vessel and the animal’s 
mouth ; ho she was obliged to sit at some distance 
from the vessel, and scoop out its contents with 
her fingers, letting the milk drop from them into 
her mouth. She did not drink from the hollowed 
hand, but let the fingers drip the liquid into the 
mouth. One day the gibbon had annoyed my 
friend by eating some of his papers, and in the 
afternoon we were conversing together in his study, 
when suddenly it appeared, and sidled up to me. 
AVith a half-angry laugh, my friend made a ges- 
ture as if to throw a book at it, and exclaimed : 
* Get out, you mischievous brute.’ She accordingly 
got out, in her silent mysterious manner, and we 
went on talking. AVe then adjourned to the roof 
for a view, and I drew my friend’s attention to 
the gibbon, which was timidly surveying us from 
behind a distant chimney. Playfully shaking 
his fist at her, we walked together to the oppo- 
site end of the roof and leaned over the para- 
pet. Presently 1 saw the gibbon stealing quietly 
towards us along the parapet. As soon os she saw 
that she was observeit, she boldly ran up to mo, 
threw her long arms around me, and nestled into 
my breast. Could I resist such an appeal for 
forgiveness and jirotectiou I Wq were botli much 
touched by it, and winked at many of her subse- 
quent misdoings. 

So much for our principal pets : minor ones are 
cats, pigeons, parrots, cockatoos, minas, squirrels, 
and the mongoose. I might devote an article to 
each of these animals ; but time and space warn 
me to slop. 


THE ADMIEAL^S SECOND AV'IFE. 

CHA^'IER X.— ONLY TWO LETTERS I 

At length the day for the party arrives. A 
hundred or more invitations have been accepted, 
and much expectation and curiosity is evoked at 
Seabright about tlie coming grand entertainment. 
Lady Dill worth’s eagerness intensifies, and doubts 
spring up in her mind. AVhat if the charade 
should prove a failure after all I She is ncivous 
at having to sing in character, and angry with her- 
self for her trepidation. She even tells AValter of 
lier cowardice ; and after the last rehearsal, as he 
goes away, she implores him to help her as much 
as he possibly can. 

‘ Do, do come early, and manage everything, for 
I feel as if I were going to break down in the very 
midst, Eecollcct, the whole responsibility of 
making it a success rests on you.’ 

AValter promises all she requires ; hut Katie is 
not convinced, and her doubts increase as the time 
draws near. 

The morning of that day does not begin auspi- 
ciously. A fierce storm has been raging for many 
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hours. When the Admiral glances over the news- 
papers at breakfast, his face becomes grave as he 
reads down the long list of disasters and ^vreck8. 
Presently the footman hands him a letter, and then 
his face becomes still graver. 

* Anything wrong, Herbert asks her Ladyship. 

* A ship aground on the Short Reefs,' replies he 
shortly. 

'0 dear, how dreadful ! TNHiat is the name of 
the ship, Sir Herbert?' asks Liddy clasping her 
hands, and opening her eyes very wide. 

* The Darinrj ; and unless they get her off at the 
top of spring-tide, I fear she aWII go to j)ieces on 
the rocks.’ 

The Admiral drinks his coffee quickly, and pre- 
pares to leave the room. 

‘ Where are you going, Herbert ? You haven't 
taken half a breakfast.’ 

‘ I can’t stay, Kate ; for T must give orders 
about sending off help to the DaringJ 

‘Are any lives lost P • 

‘Not so far, [’in thankful to say. I hope we 
shall have her alloal before long and he goes to 
the library with the letter in his hand. 

Lady Dillwortli is very busy that morning, and 
not the least of her engagements is trying on her 
‘liUcia' dress. Before slie goes up to her dress- 
ing-room on tliis important business, she runs into 
the library to ask Sir Herbert what time he is to 
be home to dinner. But the room is empty. The 
Admiral must have been called out suddenly, for 
a letter, still glowing with wet ink, lies open on 
his desk. His wife glances at it in passing, then 
pauses, and bends over it closo]}^ The words are 
few, written off in her husband’s bold dashing 
hand, and the contents are evidently for lior father. 
It is an order for the Leo to be despatched at once 
to the assistance of the unfortunate Daring. 

Lady Dill worth stands aghast. How can the 
charade party get on without Caiitairi Reeves ? It 
will he an utter disaiipointmcnt, and she will be 
overwhelmed with niortili cation and vexation in 
the eyes of all her guests ! 

‘ Why did Herbert fix on the Leo ? There arc 
numbers of other ships ; any one of them would do 
fis well. The Lconi, for instance,’ she exclaims 
half aloud. 

In an instant the pen is in her hand, and with 
an impulse that seems irresistible site adds two 
letters to the Leo^s name, and is surprised to see 
how exactly she has imitated her husband’s WTiting. 

‘ Of course I must tell Herbert, and explain why 
I did it. What will he think of my daring ? ' she 
asks laughingly, as she returns the ]>en to its place. 

Then she goes up-stairs, and is soon closeted 
with her dressmaker ; and the recollection of 
ships and all such matters is soon banished from 
lier memory ; for the dress is an odious fit ! The 
alterations required are legion. Madame Darcy 
may be clever at hishionable modern dress ; but 
in medieval costume she has failed utterly. Katie 
wails patiently’- while the assistant, with scissors 
and needle, brings the garment into wearable shape. 
After the woman is gone. Lady Dillwortli recollects 
about the letter, and returns to the library to tell 
her husband of the change she has made in it 
But the letter has vanished, and the footman meets 
her with a message. 

' My Lady, Sir Herbert told me to say he would 
not he home to dinner.' 

‘ Did your master say where he was going ? * 


*No, my Lady ; hut the groom told mo he was 
called oft* to liiUview, and was to go by the 
twelve o’clock train ; and it 's half-past twelve 
now, my Lady.’ 

So there is no help for it ; the explanation 
cannot be given now ; and Katie is fain to console 
herself by thinking that one ship is as good as 
another, and it can’t matter mucli whether the 
Leo or the Leoni goes off to the rescue. 

The day passes quickly. When it grows dark, 
Katie and Liddy, still in their morning dresses, 
and shivering a little from the cold, find their 
way iqi to Lady Dillworth’s ‘boudoir’ — a cosy 
retreat, with its bright lire and closely drawn 
curtains. Here are "jCatie’s hooks, her writing- 
table, and all the odds and ends that somehow 
gather in work-boxes and bask(tts. Here are 
periodicals uncut, for she has not had much time 
for reading of late, and drawing materials which 
are rarely touched. 

On a round tabic near the fire is spread a deli- 
cately pink-tinted set of tea-things ; and Dresden 
china baskets filled with tc^a-cakes and short- 
bread give promise of a dainty little meal. Miss 
Dclmerc, in a most becoming morning dress, with 
a warm blue sliawl round her shoulders, plunges 
herself into the depths of a large arm-chair, places 
her feet on the fender-stool, and looks u]> brightly 
out of her merry blue eyes. 

‘How cosy this is, Kate! I’m quite enjoying 
it.' She pours a supply of cream into her fragrant 
tea and sips with keen relish. 

‘ I wish Herbert w(*re here,' sighs Katie in reply. 

‘ Is he dining atllillvicw this evening ? ' 

‘I hardly know, for he left no message about 
that ; but I rather tliink Ikj will diuc at Belton 
Park, which is only a coujde of miles from Hill- 
view.' 

‘ Is Lady Ribson gone back to Scotland yet ? ' 

‘ No ; she leaves Belton Park to-morrow ; and 
I ’m so sorry I have never once seen her, for Herbert 
is very desirous we should know each other, I 
believe old Lady Ribson is his bean ideal' of 
what a woman should be. She is h is^od -mother ; 
and her niece Bessie was his first wife.’ 

‘You’ve never had time to go to Belton Park, 
Katie.* 

‘ I know that ; but I’m sorry now I didn’t ^'maho 
time,” by setting other things aside. This hateful 
charade business has taken up every spare minute.' 

‘Hateful !’ echoes Liddy reproachfully. 

^ Perhaps that is too strong a term ; hut the 
preparations have swallowed up all my time and 
everything else.’ ^ • 

‘ Don’t begin to croak at the last minute. I 
mean to enjoy myself thoroughly I ’ exclaims Liddy, 
putting her cup down for more tea. Then she 
asks confidentially : ‘ Do you think Sir Herbert 
altered ? Captain Reeves says he never saw a 
man aged so much in so short a time : ho thinks 
the Admiral looks very ill.' 

Lady Dillwortli starts up impatiently : ‘ I don’t 
know why Captain Reeves should think any such 
thing. My husband is not ill ; I have never once 
heard him complain.' . 

‘Ah ! his is one of those graml reserved naturea 
that would rather suffer anything than make a 
moan,' says Liddy, stirring her tea calmly. 

‘Why did you not tell me about Herbert’s 
looking ill before, Liddy ? I declare you make 
me quite un^y.’ 
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‘ Oh, I daresay it 's all imQjriiiation on Walter^a 
part. I *m sorry I ever mentioned it/ Liddy replies 
qiiickl}’’. 

‘ You needn*t regret telling me ; for if there is 
anything the matter, I ought to know it’ 

Liddy is vexed at having introduced so dis- 
<]uieting a subject, for Katie remains silent and 
thoughtful during the rest of the repast, then 
goes languidly up-staira to dress for the party. 

CHAPTER XL — THE CHARADE PARTY. 

The bitter stonn raging over the country, and 
cpreading woe and terror and desolation far out at 
sea, does not much affect the expected guests. 
Oarriage after carriage drives in at the gates of 
Government House ; and ere long, many eager eyes 
are fixed on the drop-scene, the owners of them 
ready to be pleased or otherwise by the coming 
performance. Curiosity and criticism are on the 
alert ; some of the audience are just as much 
inclined to find fault as to admire. When Lady 
Hill worth ‘ comes on ’ she feels unaccountably 
agitated at seeing her ‘dear friends’ sitting in 
solemn state on rows of chairs, all ready to detect 
lier slightest shortcomings. Yor the moment 
ehe feels as though she would fain dart away 
beyond their range of vision. But this nervousness 
speedily vanishes. Amidst the bursts of applause 
that greet her, she begins to catch somewhat of the 
spirit of a successful d^hntanta, and her pulse throbs 
triumphantly. Her voice rings out in strains of 
pathetic melody ; she forgets her qualms, her tre- 
pidation, and almost even her own identity, so 
carried away is she by the intensely tragic music. 

During the first part, the singing goes on 
faultlessly, then a somewhat awkward sense of 
failure begins to steal over the performers. Major 
Dillon and Walter differ about some minor points, 
and the former nearly bewilders the others with 
his eccentric proceedings. The chorus get out of 
tune, and the Major reproves them so vigorously 
that he nearly banishes all sense of harmony out 


of their heads. 

Liddy Delinere is much amused, and she and 
Walter make themselves conspicuous with ill- 
timed mirth. This is unfortunate, as the irate 
mother of the hapless ‘ Lucia ’ should he grave and 
dignified. But Liddy forgets her part, the words 
and air and everything, and only remembers 
Walter Reeves is beside her. Lady Dill worth calls 
her tc order with one of her haughtiest looks. 

^ Liddy, Liddy ! do be reasonable. Don’t you 
see what wretched idiots we are making of our- 
selves ? We are only bringing down ridicule on 
OUT heads.’ 

Then in a pause, when she is not wanted to 
sing, Katie slips away to a room adjoining, that 
has been fitted up temporarily for the performers. 
She lifts the window-blind, and looks out on 
the rather grim garden, dimly lighted up with 
flickering coloured lamps. Dense clumps of 
evergreens glitter with raindrops, and cost deep 
uncertain shadows on the grass. The bare branches 
of the beech-trees are swaying wildly in the wind, 
and flinging themselves about like gaunt weird 
arms. Above in the troubled sky, heavy masses 
of storm-cloud are driven rapidly past, giving 
glimpses now and then of an almost full moon. 

‘ Oh, what a fearful night this must be at sea I ’ 
muses Katie, and then a sudden tih|idder comes 


over her as her thoughts fly off to the unfortunate 
ship Daring^ perhaps even now wrecked and 
broken up on tne fatal Short Reefs. 

* What have I done ? what have I done ? ’ she 
exclaims wildly, as like a lightning flash, a sudden 
revelation of the possible result of her act that 
morning comes before her. She has prevented the 
Leo from going to sea by altering her husband’s 
order ; her own meddling fingers hav& kept back 
the very aid that might have saved the ship. The 
Leo is at that moment safely riding at her anchor 
in Seabright harbour; her captain is sporting 
himself in delightful ease. But what about the 
Daring ? Where is she ? 

Even now the pitiless waves may he dashing 
over her, even now she may be breaking up on 
the sharp rocks. Perhaps the storm that rages 
past is bearing on its wild wings the awful death- 
shrieks of sailors as they go down into the 
pitiless waters. 

Ah, they may be cryiijg for hfdp, that never 
comes ! — help, she has kept back from tli ern, 
foolishly, wdckedly kept hack ! Souls, precious 
souls, may he going to their doom, in life’s full 
prime, with nnrepented sins on their heads ; and 
she indirectly may be the one who has hurled 
them to their end. These thoughts rush through 
Lady Dillworth’s mind with a crushing force, and 
writh a vividness that makes her heart bound, her 
wdiole frame tremble. In the howling of the wind, 
as it sobs with wild violence through the trees, she 
fancies she hears the cries of the sailors writhing 
in agony amidst the surging waves. She thinks 
they are calling on her — accusing her, and her brain 
whirls and her heart beats al most to madness. 

There is sorrow on the sea; it cannot be 
quiet.” O God ! help these poor men in their 
distress — lay not their death to my charge ! ’ she 
cries almost aloud, and then she looks up, and sees 
Liddy Delmere watching her with alarm. 

‘ O Lady Dillworth ! what is the matter ? How 
pale and ill you look I Shall I call any one ? 
Siiall I get anything ? ’ 

‘ Be quiet, Liddy ; I insist. I feel faint ; but 
you need not proclaim the fact to the whole 
world.’ 

Katie covers her face with her hands, and stands 
for a minute trying to recover herself— trying — 
while the a^^gry wind howls like an avenging spirit 
in her ears. Presently she looks up: ‘I feel 
better now. What do you want of me, Liddy ? ’ 

‘Have you forgotten our duet comes on when 
this chorus is over? Are you well enough to 
sing?’ asks Miss Delmere, as she gazes with 
amazement at Lady Dillworth’s haggard face and 
startled eyes. 

‘ O yes ; I will sing. Don’t be uneasy ; I shall 
not break down.’ She takes Liddy’s arm, and 
they make their appearance on the stage just in 
time. Much license lias been taken with the score 
of Lucia di Lammermoor — new songs and duets 
have been introduced, and it is one of the latter in 
which Katie is now required to take a part 

With a great effort she composes herself, and 
begins. As she goes on, her voice regains its rich 
fullness ; no one would suppose such a tempest of 
agony had so lately swept over her. 

While she is sustaining a rather prolonged 
cadence, she sees the Admiral enter the room. 
He stands for a minute looking at her, and 
listening; then he catches a glimpse of Walter 
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Reeves, and goes quickly towards him. Though 
in the middle of her duet, Katie notices the start 
lier husband ^ves and the quick frown that 
gathers on his brow. She sees him beckon 
Walter aside ; the heads are bowed a moment as 
an excited whisper passes, then they leave the 
room together. Ere her part is over, she sees 
Walter return alone, and quietly make his way 
among the groups of people till he gets near the 
stage again, and there he takes up his position. 
The moment Lady DiU worth is free she is at his 
side, questioning and eager. 

‘ I saw Sir Herbert here a minute ago. Where 
ia he now?’ 

‘ He went out to find your father, for he said he 
must see him at once. I offered to go ; but Sir 
Herbert would not hear of that.— How splendidly 
you sang in that duet. Lady Dill worth ! Your 
voice catne out in perfection.* 

‘ Why did he want to see my father ? * she asks 
impatiently. • 

‘Sir Herbert did not say ; but something 
appears to have annoyed him very much. I never 
saw him more put out, though he gave no 
explanation.* 

Katie changes the subject abruptly. 

‘Is it very stormy at sea to-night, Captain 
Reeves ? I mean, is there any danger to ships ?* 

‘ 1 should think there is. We haven’t had such 
a storm as this since last winter. Every roar of 
the wind only makes me congratulate myself on 
being in such snug quarters. There ’s a wonderful 
difference between tliis fairy scene, with its music 
and mirth and its galaxy of youth and beauty, 
and what one would meet with out on the wild 
billows to-night. — What a charming evening you 
have given us, Lady Dill worth !' 

Katie can hardly keep herstdf from stamping 
her little foot with impatience, as she looks up at 
Walter’s self-satisfied face, beaming with enjoy- 
ment ; and then she watches the smile with which 
he presently heiids down to whisper sometliing 
to Miss Delmcre. Liddy responds with a flash 
of her bright blue eyes, and a lieightened colour 
springs to her cheek as she makes room for Walter 
beside her. Never has she looked better than 
on this evening ; the quaint antiquated costume 
contrasts capitidly with her fair laughing face. 
At last the charade comes to an ond^ there is a 
subdued murmur of applause as everybody says 
how cleverly it has all been done. They make 
wild guesses at the word, and W alter has at last 
to explain the secret. Lady Dillworth listens to 
the comments of her guests with an abstracted 
air ; and when the last carriage drives away, she 
summons the footman and inquires whether Sir 
Herbert has returned. 

Hunter is an old servant of the Admiral’s, and 
has followed his master’s fortunes in various 
places and homes, and was with him when the 
first Lady Dillworth died ; so he knows his ways, 
and sees more than perhaps his employers give 
him credit for. He turns a grave lace towards 
his mistress, as he replies: ‘Yes, my Lady, 
Master came in just when -the acting was over ; 
and when he saw the company wasn’t gone, he 
told me to tell yonr Ladyship he was very tired, 
and would go to bed at once, instead of going 
back to the drawing-room.’ 

‘ Very tired, did he say?’ 

‘ Yes, my Lady ; and he looked weaiy-like.’ 


‘That will do, Hunter. We want breakfast 
very early to-morrow morning, as Miss Delmere is 
going away by the first train.’ 

Then Katie goes up to her boudoir.’ The fire is 
still burning brightly, and the lamp is throwing a 
soft light through the curtained room. Still in 
her fancy dress, the stomacher flashing with 
jewels, she seats herself in the arm-chair ; and 
there, while the warmth steals over her, she 
covers her face with her hands, and thinks 
bitterly, confusedly — the loud shrieking of the 
wind and the fury of the cruel storm keeping up 
a wild accompaniment to her musings. 

She wonders what she had better do. Shall she 
rouse her husband from his 6luml)er8, and tell 
him all, or shall she wait till events call forth a 
confession ? Never has she felt such a poor, 
mean, desjncable coward. She hates herself for 
her irresolution ; and all the time her fancy 
pictures up the surging whirlpools, the jagged 
rocks, the dashing waves, the yawning gulls, and 
the drowning men with their despairing eyes, 
ever calling for the help that does not come ! 


REMINISCENCES OF QUEBEC. 

For the following reminiscences connected with 
the stay of one of the British regiments at Quebec 
during the winter of 1870-71, we are indebted to 
an officer of the garrison. He writes as follows : 

Until the close of 1871, Quebec was a fortress 
occupied by British troops ; but before the winter 
set in, the Orontes and other store-ships carried 
away the troops and their possessions, and the 
stronghold passed for ever away from the rule of 
Great Britain. 

Quebec, the j)rincipaJ fortress of Canada, also 
known as the ‘Gibraltar of the West,’ is built upon 
the strip of land projecting into the confluence of 
the St Lawrence and St Charles rivers. Originally 
a French settlement, it afterwards l)ecame one of 
tlic colonies of Great Britain, and has continued 
to he so nntil the present date. 

‘There is but one Quebec, and fts beautiful 
scenery,’ remarked a valued friend to the writer, 
ns one autumn afternoon we scanned the view 
from the Levis Cl if Is, and watched the ‘Fall 
fleet’ preparing to depart for England ere wdnter 
bad closed the St Lawrence. ‘ The scenic beauty 
of Quebec,’ says an old writer, ‘has been the 
theme of general eulogy.’ The majestic ajipear- 
ance of Cape Diamond, surmounted by fortifica- 
tions ; the cupolas and minarets, like those of an 
eastern city, blazing and sparkling in the sun; 
the loveliness of the panorama, the noble river like 
a sheet of purest silver, in which one hundred 
vessels may ride with safety * the graceful meander- 
ing of the river St Charles before it finds its way 
into^the St Lawrence ; the numerous village spires 
scattered around ; the fertile fields clothed with 
innumerable cottages, the abodes of a rich and 
moral peasantry ; the distant Falls of Montmorenci ; 
the rich park-like scenery of Levis y the lovely Isle 
of Orleans; and more distant still the frowning 
Cape Tourment, and. the lofty range of purple 
mountains of the most picturesque forms, which 
bound the prospect, unite to make a emtp d^oeU 
which without exaggeration is scarcely to be sur- 
I passed in any part of the world. 

In the wipter-time there is much more leisure 
I for the m^vdhauts than in summer, as the St 
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Lawrence from the end of December until the end kins to the foot of the slope, the toboggan of 
of April is one vast ice-field, isolating Quebec from course arriving before them, 
water-commerce, but giving full employment to Skating at Quebec is chiefly carried on nt the 
numbers of ‘ice-men* to saw out great oblong Rink, a large building about one hundred and 
masses of clear bright ice to fill the ice-houses seventy feet long and seventy wide, the earth-floor 
with this much- needed summer luxury. The ice of which is flooded. The ice is carefully swept 
and snow are also turned to account in the fashion- daily ; and each evening the rink-keeper ‘ dusts ' 
able amusements of snow-shoeing, tobogganing, it with just enough water to fill up the cuts made 
skating, sleigh-driving, &c. Snow-shoeing is capital in it by the skaters ; so that each mofming finds 
exercise, but somewhat trying at the commence- a fresh field of glittering smooth ice. The wooden 
ment ; for with a pair of snow-shoes fastened to shed does three duties — namely, keeps out the heat 
the feet, the beginner is rather apt to find himself of spring, keeps off the snow, and keeps in the 
immersed in a snow-drift, and it is a difficult cold of winter ; so that skating can often be had 
matter to get upon his legs again. This pastime, at the Rink and nowhere else, 
however, is so well known in theory that we pass The band of the Rifles often played at the Rink, 
to the more favourite one of tobogganing. The which was sometimes lighted up at night by gas ; 
toboggan or Indian sleigh — one or two thin planks and visitors to Quebec had capital opportunities 
neatly curled Tound at one end — is drawn over of seeing its young ladies exhibit their skill in 
the snow to the top of a liill. The passengers sit the execution of sundry intricate skating-figures, 
down, carefully ‘ tucking in ' all articles of dress ; Some years ago, there was a fancy-dress ball on 
a slight jiusli is given, and away glides the the Quebec rink, and we have extracted a portion of 
toboggan at the rate of from tAventy to thirty its description from one of the local papers of that 
miles an liour. Starting is easy enough ; but to date : ‘ The bugle sounded at nine o’clock, and | 
descend to the desired spot is not so easy as might the motley crowd of skaters rushed on the ice, | 
appear at first sight, and requires some skill in over which they dashed in high glee, their spirits i 
steering ; for if that important matter be iinskil- stirred to the utmost by the enlivening music and 
■fully performed, the toboggan, like a boat, gets the cheering presence of Imndreds of ladies and 
‘ broadside on * to the hill, twists and turns, shoot- gentlemen. Over the glittering floor sped dozens 
ing out its passengers, who rarely escape some of flying figures, circling, skimming, wheeling, and 
hard knocks. If, however, the steering is success- intermingling with a new swiftness, the bright and 
ful, the tourists have, in school-boy idirase, a ‘ jolly varied colours, the rich and grotesque costumes 
ride,’ and glide along the level ground at the foot succeeding each other, or combining with bewil- 
of the slope for a considerable distance. There is, dering rapidity and effect. The gentlemen, in 
of course, the bother of pulling the toboggan up addition to the \isnnl characters, introduced some 
to the top of the hill ; but such effect has the novelties : an owl, a monkey, a monster bottle, a | 
exhilarating dryness of the atmosphere upon one’s tailor at work, a boy on horseback — all capital | 
spirits, and such is the charm of the amusement, representations and by good skaters. Among tho 1 
that this labour is cheerfully undertaken. ladies were representations of “ Night ” and “ Morn- ! 

One favourite run was down the citadel glacis, ing,** a vivandith’o, a habitant’s wife, and other 
through a gap in a fence and into a closed yard characters that appeared to advantage. The skaters 
at the base ; another, also from the glacis, but presented both a varied and brilliant appearance, 
running in the direction ot the Plains of Abraham, their parts being well sustained as to costume 
The former being the most dangerous slide, was and deportment, and their movements on the ice 
tlie favouritp. one, and many hard blows were being characterised by that grace and skill of 

g iven and received. One young gentleman met movement bred of long practice. The dances 
is late in the form of a deep cut across his knee, included quadrilles, waltzes, galops, &c.* 
by being to.ssed out of the toboggan among some That this elegant accomplishment can be turned 
Bcrap-iron and old stove-pipes hidden under the to use is proved by a legend of two settlers in 
snow. Much sympailiy was felt for him, for the the I*ar W«?t who saved their lives by the aid 
wound took a long while to heal, and prevented of a pair of skates. One had been captured by 
him tobogganing more that winter. Another Indians, who did not intend to let him live long ; 
gentleman coming down the slide by moonlight hut amongst his baggage was a pair of skates. The 
with two young ladies in his toboggan, in place of Indians* curiosity was excited, and the white man 
steering through the fence, steered into it, and was desired to explain their use ; he led his 
his face came in contact with a post ; unluckily captors to the edge of a wide lake, where the 
for him, the post was the liardest, and lie escaped smooth icc stretched away as far as the eye could 
with a broken jaw', and the ladies with more or see, and put on the skates. Exciting the laughter 
less bruises. There was a laughable upset on of his captors by tumbling about in a clumsy 
another occasion. A lady, said to be at least manner, he at length contrived to get a hundred 
forty (also * fat and fair *), with a friend of the yards from them without arousing their suspicion, 
opposite sex, tempted fortune in a toboggan ; but w'hen he skated away as fast as he could, and 
as they approached the gap above mentioned she finally escaped. 

lost her nerve, ^and threw herself out as the tobog- The other settler is said to have been skating 
gan was rushing down the steepest part of the alone one moonlight niglit ; and while contem- 
slide. In less time than the reader will take to plating the reflection of the firmament in the clear 
peruse this incident, she was on her head in the ice, and the vast dark mass of forest surrounding 
snow, and her feet, incased in very black boots, the lake and stretching away in the background, 
in the air ; she then tumbled across the slide ; he suddenly discovered, to his horror, that the 
the toboggan with its remaining occupant flew adjacent bank was lined with a pack of wolves, 
lightly over her, and then this frisky matron and He at once ‘made tracks* for home, followed by 
her friend rolled like a pair of frolkh;^iue lamb<« these animals ; but the skater kept ahead, and one 
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by one the pack tailed off ; two or three of the 
foremost, however, kept up the chase; but when 
they attempted to close with the skater, by adroitly 
turning aside he allowed them to pass him. And 
after a few unsuccessful and vicious attempts on 
the part of the wolves, he succeeded in reaching 
Lis log-hut in safety. 

The cold during tlie wdnier of 1870-71 was 
often extreme, the thermometer ranging as low as 
forty degrees below zero. Upon two days the writer 
had the pleasure of witnessing the beautiful 
phenomenon called silver-thaw — that is, the trees 
and shrubs encircled with ice-crystal, the glitter 
of which on the twigs and branches in the sun- 
light is wonderfully beautiful. Occasionally the St 
Lawrence is entirely frozen over opposite Quebec, 
and ice boats (on skates) are popular, and tlie 
bark glides along at a pace that depends upon the 
wind and quantity of sail carried. Sleighing w'aa 
much in fashion ; and it is agreeable enough rush- 
ing through the extremely cold but dry atmo- 
sphere with a pretty young lady nestling against 
you as you fly along the noiseless track to the 
music of the sleigh bells, which the law requires 
each horse to carry on its harness. 

Practical jokes are. not unknown at Quebec, and 
several silly ones without wdt or purpose were 
perpetrated that winter ; but one ot a special and 
decidedly original cliaractor played upon the 
CJontrol Department, may he worth recording. 
The Control Department — at the head of which 
was Deputy-Controller Martindale — was intrusted 
with the providing of fuel, food, ammunition, 
bedding, transport, &c. for the Dritish troops, and 
for some reason or another that l)rancli of the 
department at Quebec is said to have been some- 
what unpopular in the garrison. 

On tlie l2Iid and 24th February the following 
advertisenu'iit appeared in the columns of the 
principal French jjaper, VJCDi'nemetit : * ^Ouats! 
CHx\ts ! (Jhats ! GO (hiATS sont demandes pour 
donner la chasse aiix Hats et Souris qui iiifesteiit 
les Magasins du Oouvernemciit. Toute pevsonne 
qui apportera un (fliat au JJureau du Depute- 
ContrOleur Martindale, entre 11 heiircs et midi 
un jour quolcoiKiuo jusqu’au 28 du courant, 
recevra cn retour un Dollar (1 $) par Chat. — Par 
ordre, 

D. C. Mautindale, Diput^-Opiitroleur, 

Quebec, 2:i Fev. 1873—3/.’ 

The ]:>owcr3 of advertising were in this instance 
wonderfully cxcm 2 )lifle<i, for at least eight hundred 
cats were duly brought to the Bureau ; but the 
unfortunate cat-merchants did not receive a dollar. 
Some, being of a speculative turn, had bought up 
a number of their neighbours’ cats at prices vary- 
ing between ten cents and twenty- five cents c«ach ; 
and what with the ire of the cat-merchants at the 
hoax, the astonishment and indignation of the 
Control officers, and the caterwauling of the pussies 
brought in boxes, baskets, bags, &c., the scene was 
one which will long be remembered in Quebec. 
On Sunday, 26th February (according to a local 
custom of treating government advertisements), the 

* Cats ! Cats ! Cats ! 50 Cats arc required to capture 
the rats and mice that are infesting the Government 
Magazines. Whoever shall bring a cat to Deputy- 
Controller Martindale’s office between 11 and 12 o’clock 
on any day up till the 28th inst., shall receive one dollar 
per cat. By order, &c. 


doors of the churches in the country districts 
round Quebec hud the 'cat advertisement’ duly 
posted up, so that on Monday the 27th a bountiful 
supply of mousers was brought from suburban 
districts to complete the Control catastrophe. 

Of course very strict inquiries were made, with 
a view of ascertaining the author of the hoax ; but 
that individual has not yet presented himself to 
public notice, and judiciously made use of the 
post-office to carry the letter to the EvBnememt 
respecting the insertion of the advertisement. We 
also understand the editor of the Evenement was 
politely requested to render his account for the 
advertisements to the Control Department. There 
is, we believe, au old proverb, ' A cat may look at 
a king but many of tlie inhabitants of the Quebec 
suburbs did not like to look at cats for some time 
afterwards. 


FRENCH FISHEE-FOLK. 

They live by themselves and to themselves, these 
French fisher-folk ; au amphibious race, as com- 
pletely cut off from the shore- staying population 
as any caste of Hindustan. The quaint village 
that they inhabit consists of half a score of steep 
and narrow lanes, and as many airless courts or 
alleys, clinging to the cliff as limxicts anchor to a 
rock, and topped by the weather-beaten spire 
of a cliurcli, dedicated of course to St Peter. 
Hard by there may be a town rich and populous ; 
but its wide streets and display of plate-glass 
arc not envied by the piscatorial clan outside. 
They have shops of their own, where sails 
and shawls, ropes and ornaments, high surf- 
boots and gaudy gown-pieccs, jostle one another 
in j^icturesque profusion. From the upper win- 
dows of the private dwellings project gaffs and 
booms, whence dangle, for drying purposes, wet 
suits of dark-blue pilot cloth and dripping 
pca-coals. Everywhere prevails an ancient and 
fish-like smell, struggling with the wholesome 
scent of hot pitch simmering for the manufacture 
of tarpaulins and waterproofs. Half the houses 
are draped in nets, some newly tanned to toughen 
them, otlicrs whose long cliain of corks is still 
silvered with herring-scales. The very children are 
carving boats out of lumps of dark wreck- wood, 
or holding a mock auction for tiny crabs and 
spiked sea-urchins. The whole atmosphere of the 
place has a briny and Neptunian savour about it, 
and is redolent of the ocean. 

A word now as to the fishers themselves ; as 
proud, self-reliant, and independent a race as those 
hardy Norsemen from whom ethnologists believe 
them to descend by no fictitious pedigree. Of the 
purity of their blood there can be little doubt, 
since the fish-maiden who mates with any but a 
fisherman is considered to have lost caste ; precisely 
as the gipsy girl who marries a Busne is deemed 
to be a deserter from the tribe. Marrying among 
themselves then, it is not surprising that there 
should be an odd sort of family likeness among 
them, with one marked type of face and form, 
or rather two, for the ‘men, curiously enough, are 
utterly unlike the women. Your French fisher is 
scarcely ever above the middle height, a compact 
ihick-set little merman, with crisply curling hair, 
gold rings in his ears, and a brown honest face, 
the unfailii^g^ood-humour of which is enhanced 
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by the gleam of the stiODg white teeth between | 
the parted lips. 

The good looks of the women of this aquatic 
stock have passed into a proverb ; but theirs is no 
buxom style of peasant comeliness. Half the 
drawing-rooms of London or Paris might be ran- 
sacked before an artist could hnd as worthy models 
of aristocratic beauty as that of scores of these 
young fish-girls, reared in the midst of creels and 
shrimp-nets and lobster-traps. Their tall slight 
figures, clear bright complexions, and delicate clean- 
cut features, not seldom of the Greek mould, con- 
trast with the sun-lmrnt sturdiness of husband, 
brother, and betrothed ; while the small hands and 
small feet combine to give to their owners an air 
of somewhat languid elegance, apparently quite out 
of keening with a rough life aiid the duties of a 
workaaay world. 

Work, however — hard and trying work, makes 
np the staple existence of French fisher- folks, as 
of French landsmen. In the shrimp-catclung 
season, it must indeed be wild weather which 
scares the girls who ply this branch of industry, 
with bare bronzed feet and dexterously wielded 
net, among the breakers. Others, a few years 
older, may he seen staggering under weighty 
baskets of oysters, or assisting at the trimining 
and sorting the many truck-loads of fish freighted 
for far-away Paris. The married women have 
their household cares, never shirked, for no chil- 
dren are better tended than these water-babies, 
that are destined froju the cradle to live by net and 
line ; while the widows — under government autho- 
rity — board the English steam-packets, and enjoy 
the sole right of trundling off the portmanteaus 
of English travellers to their hotel. 

The men, the real bread-winners of the com- 
munity, enter well provided into the field of their 
hereditaiy labour. The big Boulogne luggers, 
strongly manned, .and superior in tonnage .and 
number to those which any other French port 
i sends forth, are known throughout the Channel, 
and beyond it. They need to be large and roomy, 
since they sc^m to be cooped within the contracted 
limits of the narrow seas, but sail away year 
after year to bleak Norway and savage Iceland; 
and their skippers, during the herring-fishery, are 
as familiar wdth the Scottish coast as with that of 
their native Picardy. It is requisite too that they 
should be strong and fit to ‘ keep,’ in nautical par- 
lance, the sea ; for Boulogne, lying just where the 
Channel broadens out to meet the Atlantic, is 
exposed to the full force of the resistless south- 
west grile, that once drove Philip II.’s boasted 
Armada northwai’d to wreck and ruin. 

These south-west gales, with the abrupt changes 
of we.ather due to the neighbourhood of the fickle 
Atlantic, constitute the romance, or compose the 
stumbling-block of the fisherman’s life. His call- 
ing may seem an easy and even an enviable one, 
to those who on summer mornings watch the fish- 
ing fleet glide out of harbour ; the red-brown sails 
gilded by the welcome sunshine and filled by the 
balmy breeze, the nets festooned, the lines on the 
reel ; keg and bait-can and windlass, harmonising 
well with the groups of seafaring men and lads 
lounging about on board ; too many, as the novice 
thinks, for the navigation of the craft. But at any 
moment, with short w^arning, the blue sea may 
become leaden-hned, and the sky ragged with tom 
clouds and veiled with flying scudj^-itjul tlie howl- 


ing storm’ may drive the fishers far from home, to 
beat about as best they may for days and nigW, 
and at length to land and sell their fish (heedfully 
preserved in ice) at Dunkirk, Oatend, Flushing, or 
even some English harbour perhaps a hundred 
and fifty miles away. 

The conscription, that relentless leech which 
claims its tithe of the blood and manhood of all 
continental nations, in due course takes* toll of the 
fishers. The maritime population, however, supplies 
the navy, not the army with recruits. It is not 
until flagship and frigate arc manned, that the 
overplus of unlucky drawers in that state lottery 
of which the prizes are exemption, get drafted into 
the ranks. These young sailors find military life 
a bitter pill to swallow. The writer of these lines 
has before his eyes a letter from a conscript to his 
mother in the fishing village, and in which the 
young defender of his country describes last years 
autumn manceuvres in Touraine, the Little War as 
he calls it, from a soldieris point of view. There 
is not a spark of martial ardour or professional 
pride in this simple document. All the lad knows 
is that he is marched and countermarched about 
vast sandy plains from dawn till dark, wet, 
hungry, and footsore ; and how difficult it is at the 
halting-place to collect an armful of brushwood, by 
whose cheerful blaze he may warm his stiff fingers 
and cook his solitary pannikin of soldier’s sou]>. 

As might be expected, in a community w'hich 
more resembles an overgrown family than the 
mere members of a trade, there exists among 
these pcoj)le on unusual amount of charity and 
rough good-nature. The neighbourly virtues shine 
brightly amid their darksome lanes and stifling 
courts, and a helping h.and is freely held out to 
I those wliom some disaster has crippled in the 
struggle for existence. Bold and self-assertive as 
their beaiaiig may be, there are no Jacobins, no 
partisans of the Ked faction among these French 
fishers. They are pious also in their way, seldom 
failing to attend en mdsse at the church of St 
Nicholas or the cathedral of Notre-Dame, before 
they set out on a distant cruise. 

Once and again in early summer, a fisher’s pic- 
nic \rill be organised, when in long carts roofed 
over with green boughs, Piscator and his female 
relatives, from the grizzled grandmother to the 
lisping little maiden, who in her lace-cap and 
scarlet petticoat looks scarcely larger than a doll, 
go merrily jolting off to dine beneath the oaks of 
the forest. In their quiet way, they are fond of 
pleasure, holding in summer dancing assemblies, 
where all the merry-making is at an end by half- 
past nine, and which are as decorous, if less cere- 
monious, as any ball can be. They are patrons of 
the theatre too, giving a preference to sentimental 
dramas, and shedding simple tears over the ficti- 
tious sorrows of a stage heroine ; while in ecclesi- 
astical processions the brightest patches of colour, 
artistically arranged, are those which are produced 
by the red kirtles, the blue or yellow shawls, and 
the snowy caps of the sailor-maidens. 

The gay holiday attire, frequently copied, on the 
occasion of a fancy dress-ball, by Parisian ladies 
of the loftiest rank, with all its adjuncts of rich 
colour and spotless lace ; the ear-rings and cross of 
yellow gold, the silver rings, trim slippers, and 
coquettish headgear of these French mermaidens ; 
no doubt lends a piquancy to their beauty which 
might otherwise be lacking. Sometimes an excep- 
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tionally lovely fisher-girl may be tempted by a 
brilliant proposal of marriage, and leaves her clan 
to become a viscountess, or it may be a mar- 
chioness, founercenary marriages are not universal 
in France. But such incongruous unions seldom 
end very happily ; for the mermaid en is, alas ! 
entirely uneducated, and proves at best too rough 
a diamond to appear to advantage in a golden 
setting. 


I EMERGENCIES. 

I Accidents of various kinds ore continually occur- 
I ring in which the spectator is suddenly called upon 
! to do his best to save life or relieve suffering with- 
I out the aid of skilled advice or scientific appli- 
I ances, A body has been drawn from the water in 
I an insensible condition, and thus far a rescue has 
been effected ; but the scene may be more or less 
distant, not only from thp residence of the nearest 
doctor, but from any house ; and unless the by- 
stander is able to apply prompt means to restore 
respiration and warmth, a life may yet be lost. 
Again, a lady’s dress is in flames, or it may be fire 
has broken out in a bedroom — accidents which, if 
immediate steps be not taken, may end fatally ‘to 
life and property, long before the arrival of the 
physician or fire-brigade. One’s own life too .may 
be placed in such instant jeopardy that it can only 
be preserved by active and intelligent exertions on 
our own part. Situations of this kind attend the 
sailor, soldier, and traveller as ‘ permanent risks 
while in the city or field, and even in the security 
of home, dangers of diflerent kinds confront us 
which are best described by the word emergencies. 

The pressing question in any emergency is of 
course, ‘ What is to be done ? ’ Unhappily, the 
answer is not always at hand. We are often alto- 
gether unprepared to act, or we act in such a way 
as only to increase the danger. The most humane 
onlooker in a case of partial drowning may at the 
same time be the most helpless. While in any of 
the frequent casualties to children — such as chok- 
ing, scalding, &.c. — the tenderest mother may but 
contribute to the calamity, cither by the use of 
wrong means or the inability to apply* right ones. 
How common this is in respect of many kinds of 
accidents, and how many of those cases returned 
‘fatal’ might have had a happier issue had the 
spectator but known ‘ what to do.' 

The terse advice supposed to meet every species 
of emergency is to ^keep cool.' We admit its force, 
and agree that it cannot be too frequently insisted 
I upon. Without presence of mind, neither the 
. zeal of self-interest nor the solicitude of alfection 
I itself can act with effect. In some instances even, 

! special skill and knowledge may be paralysed by an 
I access of nervousness and its consequent confusion 
I of min(L Again there occur many grave situations 
in which tact and self-possessiou are all that are 
necessary to avert serious calamity. The following 
anecdote illustrative of this went the round of the 
newspapers shortly after the disastrous fire in 
Brooklyn Theatre. Some stage-properties sud- 
denly took fire during a performance before a 


crowded audience at a certain European theatre. 
The usual panic ensued. A well-known actor, 
aware that the danger was not serious, and dreading 
the result of a sudden rush from the house, coolly 
stepped in front of the curtain, and in calm tonea 
announced that liis Maj'esty the Emperor, who 
then occupied the imperiid box, had been robbed 
of some valuable jewels, and that any one attempt- 
ing to leave the theatre would be immediately 
arrested. The threat would of itself have been 
useless, but the fact and manner of its delivery 
conveyed an assurance of safety to the excited 
people which no direct appeal to their reason 
could have done. They resumed their places ; the 
fire wiis subdued ; and not till next day did they 
learn the real peril they had escaped by the 
timely ruse of the great actor. How terrible a 
contrast that unhappy and unchecked panic which 
led to the loss of life at Brooklyn I 

The effects of panic and confusion have some- 
times their amusing side. We have seen ordinarily 
sane people casting crockery and other brittle waro 
into the street from a height of several stories — 
to save it from fire ; and there occurs a passage in 
one of Hood’s witty ballads which seems to provo 
the incident by no means a rare one : 

Only see how she throws out her cJiariey, 

Her basins and tea- pots and all ; 

The most brittle of her goods — or any ; 

But they all break in breaking their fall. 

But while a jest may be pardonable in such a 
case, this losing one’s head too often takes place in 
circumstances involving loss of life or property. 
An excited pitying crowd, for example, is gathered 
round a person struck in the street with apoplexy. 
An alarm has been given, and a carious gaping 
group lias come to witness a case of suicide by 
hanging. A concourse of people stand before a 
house from which issue the first symptoms of a 
fire. In such cases the spectators are usually 
nerveless aiul purposeless : the danger to life or 
property is in the exact ratio of tlrS number of 
onlookers. How curious and instructive to note 
the change whieix comes over the scene on the 
arrival of a single sensible and self-possessed 
perjjon. One of the idle syinputbisers of the 
apoplectic patient suddenly frees the neck and 
chest ; a secoinl goes sanely in search of temporary 
appliances; a tliird runs zealously for a doctor, 
and the remainder go about their business. One 
stroke of a knife and the would-be suicide hjs been 
placed in the bands of a few of the more intelli- 
gent by-standers for resuscitation. The precise 
locality of the fire has been reached, and the fire 
either extinguished promptly with the means at 
hand, or kept under until the arrival of the fire- 
engines which have been at once sent for. 

Now, what is the real source of this exceptional 
self-possession — so all-important in an emergency ? 
Is it not, after all, the quiet confidence begot of 
knowing what is best and proper to “be done under 
given circumstances i It is quite true, no doubt, 
that presence of mind *is a moral quality more or 
less independent of technical knowledge, but in a 
plain practical way it is directly its result. To 
t»ecomc familiar with difficulties is to divest them 
of their character as sucli, and to enable us to act 
with all tliejyolnesa and precision exercised in 
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ordinary events. To a surgeon, an accident is a 
‘ case/ not an * emergency while even an abstract 
knowledge of ‘ what to do ' arms the mind of the 
non-professional against excitement or confusion. 
The possession of one little fact, the recollection of 
some read or heard of device or remedy, is often, 
sufficient to steady the mind and enable it to act 
effectively. How frequently some half-forgotten 
item of surgical knowledge, some stray prescrip- 
tion, or some plan casually recommended ever so 
long ago, is the means, here and there, of eluding 
the fatal possibilities of an emergency. 

There is really little excuse for ignorance of 
the means and methods required to meet ordinary 
cases, seeing that information in abundance is to be 
had at trilling cost and with little trouble. There 
are surgical and medical works, published at almost 
nominsil prices, the expressed aim of which is to 
instruct the public what steps to take in most kinds 
of accidents, in the absence of professional assist- 
ance. There are works also whicn, treating mainly 
of household matters, contain valuable hints to 
parents and others on the subject of accidents to 
children, as also of fires to person and property; 
while here and there in our serial literature may be 
found useful advice' on such special kinds of emer- 
gencies as the bolting of horses, capsizing of boats, 
bites by poisonous snakes, &c. But above all, to 
those who care to rcnieinl)cr what they read, the 
columns of the daily newspai^ers afford much 
sound instruction in every species of untoward 
event. In spite, however, of the case with vrhich 
people might inform themselves, and in spite of 
frequently bitter experience, there is a very general 
apathy regarding such matters. In upper and 
middle class families, a certain amount of interest 
is no doubt evinced, and books of reference are 
found in their libraries ; but the practical import- 
ance of knowing their contents, and so forearming 
against contingencies, is by no means widely recog- 
nised. It is scarcely snr])rising then to find the 
masses so indifferent, and as a conse<iuence so 
helpless to assist themselves or each other in any 
unusual situation. 

The idea ol' giving the subject some place in the 
common school course is one, we think, worthy of 
consideration. Physical education receives a fair 
share of encouragement in tlie higlier class of 
schools ; and some of the exercises enjoined, such 
as running, climbing, swimming, and rowing, 
are direct provisions against accidents by field or 
water ; while all of them, by giving a degree 
of confidence to the mind, are of the greatest 
value *4s a training to meet emergencies gene- 
rally. Physiology loo is gradually making good 
its claim to the attention of teachers ; and the in- 
struction in Domestic Economy i)roscribcd for girls 
comprises hints how to act in what may be called 
household emergencies. All this is very satis- 
factory ; and were some pains taken in addition 
to point out to pupils of both sexes the commoner 
dangers by which life is beset, and were they told 
in a plain practical way how these are best averted, 
we believe the case would be very fairly met. 
To tlie skilled teacher, a short series of lessons of 
this kind would not necessarily be any great tax 
upon his time, but would rather form one of the 
most interesting of those * asides' to which he 
properly resorts as an occasional relief to the 
tedium of school-routine. 

To children of a larger growtli^^p can only 


repeat that the means of informing themselves 
are not beyond reach. There are, of course, now 
and then such combinations of circumstances os 
no knowledge or training can provide for, just as 
there are many accidents which no human fore- 
sight can prevent. Leaving these out of the ques- 
tion, however, few of us pass through life without 
having at one time or other to exercise our intelli- 
gence and knowledge to preserve either our own 
life or property, or the life or property of others in 
circumstances where these may be exercised suc- 
cessfully. Our interest and duty alike enjoin us to 
take reasonable pains to forearm ourselves, and the 
neglect to do so is clearly culpable. But we may 
have occasion by and by to present our readers 
with a few practical hints on the subject of ‘ What 
to do in Emergencies.* 


THE TRADE IN ARTIFICIAL EYES. 

On this subject, the New York gives some 
amusing particulars : ‘ Between eight and ten 
thousand eyes are sold annually in the United 
States. An eye-maker gives one in one hundred 
and twenty-five as the proportion of onc-cyed 
jieople. Computing the poinilalion of the country 
at* forty-two millions, this rate gives three hundred 
and thii*ty-six thousand as the number of persons 
with only one eye in the Republic. Consequently, 
wbife ten thousand people supply their optical 
deficiency with an artificial eye, two hundred and 
twenty -six thousand go without. In proportion to 
the population, the eye-maker said, there are more 
one-eyed people in Paterson, New Jersey, than 
any other town in this or any other country. All 
towns that have many foundries and factories, and 
whose .air is impregnated with soot and smoke, 
count their one-cy(}(l inhabitants by the score; but 
Paterson is ahead of tlie rest. The eye-maker 
knew of the three proprietors of a single foundry 
there each losing an C3'^e. J^iltsluirg comes next. In 
this city one-eyed folks abound in the neighbour- 
hood of manufacturing establishments. Once he 
had four patients from near a foundry in West 
Eleventh Street alone. Not only the foul atmos- 
jdiere destroys the sight, but flying pieces of metal 
burn out the eyes of the workmen. An importer 
who sells fine thousand five hundred eyes annually 
sends one-^hird to C\anada ; Chicago takes three 
hundred ; and Cincinnati more tlian St Louis. 
New Oilcans, Nashville, and other towns west and 
south buy tlie remainder. The colour for eyes 
most in demand is what is known as “ Irish blue,** 
a peculiarly light azure that predominates in 
Ireland. The average cost of an eye is ten dollars. 
He sells comparatively few eyes in this ciW, as 
New Yorkers prefer to have their eyes made to 
order.* 

A NOBLE OCCUPATION. 

A newspaper records as follows : ‘ The Duke of 
Hamilton, left Hamilton Palace for the south 
yesterday. During his stay of six days he shot 
brace of grouse, 4 brace of black-game, 4 
hares, and 2 snipes.* This makes a slaughter of 
seven hundred and sixty-one animals in six days, 
or at an average upwards of a hundred and twenty- 
six per diem. Hard work ! 
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THE ROYAL OAME OF GOLF. 

Fon iiges golf lias boon pre-oiiiinciitly tho national 
game of Scotland. As history emerges from the 
mists of antiquity we find Jbotball and it linked 
together as TCjneaeiitative games, in fulminations 
against ‘niiprofitabill sport is,’ unduly distracting 
the attention of the jieople from more serious 
athiira But our game far exceeds this old rival in 
interest ; and if jt were not Jbr the popularity of 
curling in its season, no rival pastime could pre- 
tend to vie with golf in Scotland. 

The mode of [drying golf is so well known in 
these days that it may sullico to explain that it Is 
a game played over extensive common^^, or ‘links’ 
as they are termed ; that the implements used are 
peculiarly constructed clubs, so weighted at the 
crook or ‘liead' of the sliaft, as to give great 
impetus to the small hard gutta-percha hall to be 
driven along tlic grass ; and that the object of the 
jihayers— either as single antagonists or two against 
two — is to endeavour to vie with eacli other as to 
who shall drive the ball tow'ards and into a series | 
of small artificially made holes, in the fewest 
strokes. From liole to hole the par^' proceeds, 
sometimes one winning a hole, sometimes another, 
and occasionally (by evenly contested play) ludv'- 
ing : until tlie -whole round of the green has been 
traversofl; when the party who has gained the 
greatest number of holes is declared the winner. 
The links ought to be of considerable extent, 
and the holes several hundred yards apart, so 
as to give opjiortunity for skilful driving and 
other niceties of the game. To those unfortunates 
wIk) have only read of the pastime, it may af>i>ear 
hard to believe in the reality of the enthusia.sm 
shewn by its votaries ; but whenever they are 
privileged to come under its influence, even as 
spectators, they will find it is one of the most 
fascinating of pursuits. How can a man describe 
in fitting language the subtle spell that brings 
him out in all weathers and seasons, and makes 
him find perfect pleasure in ‘grinding round a 
barren stretch of ground, impelling a gutta-percha 
ball before him, striving to land it in a succession 


of small holes in fewer strokes than his com- 
panion and opponent,’ us the game might be 
described by one of that class of men tc whom 
the ‘ primrose hy the river’s brink a primrose is, 
and nothing more.’ 

The fascinations of the game have enlisted in 
the ranks of its votaries men of all classes, many 
of them famous t)u other fields, who have made 
their reminiscences of their beloved pursuit 
mediums for many a bright word-picture in prose 
and vcTsi‘. flilhcrlo no attemxit has been made to 
gather together what has been so said and sung 
ill praise of the iiji^time ; but in Mr Robert 
(’lark’s beautiful volume now ]>efore us, entitled 
Crolf — a Uoyal and Ancient (htnw, ample amtfiids 
Jiave been made for this n('glL*ct, by one of the 
most enthusiastic and b(vst golfers of the Jay. 
Here wo have presented in a gossipy way ao 
beloved by golfers, wealth of material, both as 
regards tliehi-story and literature of the fascinating 
game— a labour of love in an artistic guise. What 
the author is on the links, so seems he to be among 
his printers and artists and binders-— priVtccps. 
The vtdume before us, though un fortunately too 
costly to be very generally available, is a marvel 
of beautiful typography and tasteful binding. Our 
author has gone for his information to the most 
various sources— -old acts of the Scots iiarl lament, 
proclamations by kings, burgh records, minutes of 
the more proniiin*iit golf-cluhs, books aii^ maga- 
zines ; and by judicious editing of this medley 
has shewn tlic many-sidedness of the game in 
a way that none but a devotee could. 

Mr Giark wastes no space on unprofitable specu- 
lations as to Urn origin of golf. All that is clear in 
this vexed subject is that though Scotland is the 
chosen liome of the game, she is not its birth- 
place. Tt is, liowever, of little moment whether 
the game came in with the Scan'dinavians who , 
settletl on the east coast of Scotland, or whether 
it wais brought northward over the Border as a 
variety of the English ‘ bandy-ball;* or even if we 
have to go back to the Campus Martins, and look 
I for the parent of golf in the curved club and feather 
I ball of the R(^au Paganica, Games of ball seem 
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to Imve existed in all nf(cs, and it is therefore prob- lon^, and then practised ‘putting’ at the ‘short 
able that golf is n developincnt of some older game, holes’ by candle-light. 

or perhaps a, ‘selection of the fittest* from several It is almost su])erttuous to say that in our own 
l)reviously existing ball-games. It is sufficient for day the noble ami ancient pastime is still the game 
our purpose that early in the fifteenth century it was of the Scots, and latterly of the English, of all 
at least as popular with all classes as it is to-day. classes and in all parts of the world. One little 
AVhen gunpowder made archery a thing of the fact that incontestably proves the eminent respect- 
past, the conflict between love of country and love ability of the game is that ‘the minister’ can be 
of golf ceased, and the game went on prospering a golfer without the least fear of .the straitest- 
nnder the smiles of royal favour, surviving j)ro- laced of presbyteries. It is said that when the 
clamations of various town-councils directed against canny Scot abroad ‘prospects’ for a new settlement, 
sacrilegious golfers whose sin was held to be, not while he naturally rivets one eye on the main 
so much that they played on Sumlay, as on that chance, w’itli the other he reckons up the capa- 
part of the day called ‘ the tvme of the sermonnes.’ bilities of the ground for his favourite game ; 
This nudter -was set at rest by the decree of therefore it is lliat golf has taken firm root and 
James VI. of Scotland, who in 1018 sent from llonrishes in many a distant colony. Across the 
his new kingdom of England an order that Horder tlic game is so acclimatised that formidable 
after divine service ‘ our good people be not dis- rivals to our native players are now trained on 
couraged frolu fuiy luirmless reereation,’ but pro- well-known English gi’ecns. That it may go on 
hibitiiig ‘the said recreations to any that are not and jirospcr is of course the wdsh of every true 
present in the church, at the service of Clod, belorc lover of the invigoiviting pastime, 
their going to the said recreations ;’ or as Charles Mr Clark gives ns some historical notes of the 
I., when suhsequently ratifying this order, puts it, more prominent of the many golfing clubs that 
‘ having first done their diitie to Cod.’ now lloiirish in dilferent parts of Scotland, ami 

Jjesi(lc.s James YI.’s crowning act of foumling extracts from their iniiiuto-books the leading events 
the lioyal Bhuikhcath Club, lilr Clark has recalled of their career. Now and then Ave come across 
two otiier instances of royal coiim^ctiou with the i*ccentricities, such as the feats of Mr Sceah's ami 
game in a charming Avay, as one of the illustrations I Mr Smellie of lh(‘ Edinhurgh Burgess (Mul» in 
ill lus book is from Sir .lohn Gilbert’s picture of , driving balls over the dome of St Giles’s Cathedral, 
Charles I. receiving, during a game on Lidth Links, | one hundred ami sixly-one feet high; or the even 
the intelligence of Sir i’lndiiii O'Weill’s rebellion in i more wonderful aclii(tvement of aiiotlicr member 
Ireland in 1042 ; Avhile another is a delicately \ of this club, who diove a ball in forty-four strokes 
drawn pen-and-ink sketch by Mr James Drum- j from hullh their golf-house oii Bruntslield Links 
mond, Jv.S.A,, of the house in the Caiioiigatc of over the hill of Arthur Seal. As a rule, however, 
Edinburgh, wliich John I’atersone, shoemaker, these clubs pursue the even tenor of their way, 
built for himself Avitli half tJie stake in liiat the members lirnUng their best Jiapjniicss in phi} - 
famous ‘foursome’ — the Duke of I'ork ('James ing the pure and simple game. 

VJr.)and Patersone against two English noblemen. While the llonoinaMe (’ompaiiy of Ediulmrgli 
AVith the Stuarts W’eut out for a time joyal conn- Golfers i.s gem*rally liehl to be the oldest Scotch j 
tenance of the game, till AVilliam JA’. became Club, so gre.at has been the develojnuent of its | 
patron of the Iloyal and Ancient (Jliib of St sistea* Club at St Aiiilrcivs, arnl so great are the 
Andrews, and presented to it for annual competi- attractions of golfing on Die famous links of the 
tion that cov(*ted golfing troph}^, the gold medal. A^enerable city, that the ‘ Boyal and Ancient * takes 
But though there came kings Avho knew not precedence oA'er all, and is indisjiutably thn clii]> 
golf, the gainc lost none of its old popularity. the kingdom. AVhat Newmarket is to racing, 
Still, as before, pre-eminently the game of the or ;Melt(»ii to hunting, St Andrews is to golf, 
people, Avc find it associated Avith many a notable : In St AmlrcAvs, it is not a inerts pastime, but a 
scene and character in the liistory of Scotland. So \ business anil a passion. It is tlie one recreation 
fond of the game Avas the great Aloiitrose, that | ol' the inhabitants I’roni the Principal of the 
hardly had tlie minstrels ceased to serenade him j College to* the youngest urchin ; it has even 
and Ills day-old bride ‘ Sweet Mistress Magdalene | invaded the domain of croquet, and has taken 
Carnegie,’ Avhen we find him hard at work with i captive the ladies, avIio now take so keen an 
clubs and ball. That fifty years later it continued interest in the game, that on more links than 
to be the lavourite amusement of the aristocracy those of St AiidroAvs their green is a charming 
l^of the ‘Scottish capital, Ave can gather from the feature of the place. In short, in St AndreAvs 
curious books of expenditure of Sir John Foulis of ‘no living thing that docs not play golf, or talk 
Ravelstoun, Avho seems to hav'c spent most of his golf, or think golf, or at least thoroughly knock 
leisure time ‘losing at golfe’ on Musselburgh and under to golf, can Jiyi^’ 

Leith Links with Hamilton and Rothes and others The chief prize of the ‘ Royal and Ancient * — the 
of the highest quality of the time. AA^c read of gold challenge medal played for every autumn, 
Balnierino’s brother, Alexander Elphinston, and presented in 1837 by King AVilliam IV. — is termed 
Captain Porteous, the victim of the I'amoiia ‘ mob,’ the ‘Blue Ribbon ol' Golf.’ To Avin it is the dream 
playing in 1724 ‘a solemn match at golf’ for of every member of the Club. Other clubs, such 
tAA'cnty guiriea»-on Leith Links, AA’here, a few years as North Berwick, Musselburgh, Montrose, Perth, 
later, might constantly be seen Loid President Prestwick, Burgess, &c. have each its own time- 
Forbes of Culloden, wdio was such a keen golfer, honoured challenge trophy, that of the Royal Mus- 
tliat when Leith Links were covered with snow he selburgh being laden with more than a century of 
played on the sands; though even he has to yield medals commemorating each Avinner. That English 
in all-absorhing devotion to the game to Alexander clubs too are following fast the fashion set by their 
M‘Kcllar, ‘the Cock o’ the Green,’ immortalised in older brethren north of the Tweed, is attested by 
Kay’s Portraits, who iilaycd every day and all day | the prizes now competed for at AVeatward Ho ! 
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in Devonshire, Hoylnke in Cheshiro, and at 
Wimbledon, &c. ; though it is but iair to state 
that Blackheath claims with good reason to be 
father of all Englisli golf-clubs, and lias for long 
been celebrated for the keenness of its players and 
the prizes offered for competition. 

So much for the history of the game ; let us now 
glance at its literature. In the interesting collec- 
tion of prose papers Mr Clark has gathered from 
various (piarters, we can study the pec.filiar features 
of the game and the elfect it has, for the time, on 
the tempers of its votaries. As we have seen at 
St Andrews, the ardent golfer has little time for 
thought or conversation unconnected with the 
game. For the time being the be-all ami end-all 
of his life lies within the pot-hook-shaped course 
he has to trav'erse; and not a little of his ha])pineHa 
or his misery for the day depends on the nature 
of the match he succeeds in getting. Thougli the 
game is as a rule an exceedingly social one, and 
admits of quiet chat and* occasional good-natured 
banter, the trua golfer at work is essentially a man 
of silence ; chattering during the crises of the game 
is as abliorrent to him as conversation during 
whist ; one tiling only is as cibnoxious as the 
human voice to him then — that is, any move- 
ment of the human body near him. ‘ Stand 
still while Ihn putting,* and ‘Don’t speak on 
tliii stroke,’ are two jiostuhiles he would fain 
enforce, 'i’his over-seusitiveuess to external iiitlu- 
ences may explain the seeming ungalhuitry of the 
‘Colonel* ill 11. .1. IM. s amusing account of Tke 
(lolfer at I/ouic, which appeared in the Cornhill 
Miujauat'. a Jew years ago. After a charming 
littie ]i](diire of the ‘(kdonol* resenting, llioiigli 
he does not openly object to Bi'owne being ac.com- | 
paiiied over tlie course by ‘his ’woukui/ as he I 
nngallaiilly terms Mrs llrownc and her si.'.tcr, he | 
says to liiy yiartner : ‘The I jinks is not the ]dacc I 
for women ,*‘llu‘y talk incessantly, the\ never stand 
still, and if they do, tlie wind won’t ill low their 
dresses to stand still.’ lloAvever, iis they .settle 
down to their game, the ‘ (Jnloiiel’s’ good temper 
returns under the healthy iulliieiicc of an invigo- 
rating ‘rouiiil,’ and gives 11. M. an opportunity 
of yiointiiig out how all ill-liumours of body and 
mind give way before the ('(piablo and bracing 
exercise of a round or two of tlie Links of St Rule. 
That the reader may s(ie the amoiuit^ol' walking 
exercise tikeii in a round of St Andrews Links, it 
may be ini* ’resting to note that the exact distance, 
as the crow flies, i.s throe miles eleven liiiiidred 
and tifty-f'Uir yards ; .so that the golfer who takes 
his diiiJy liii’ce rounds wiilks at least eleven miles. 
It is no wonder, then, that in addition to its own 
attractions, golf is esteemed as a capital prepara- 
tion for the moors or the aluhbles, hardening as it 
docs the muscles both of arms and legs. What 
hunting does for the cavalry soldier as a training 
for more imjiortant hursts in the battle-field, the 
like does golf for the infantry soldiiir in bracing 
him to encounter forced marching wntli ease. The 
Links have formed the training-ground of many a 
brilliant officer. 

Space will not allow us to dwfdl on the genial 
gossip about St Andrews and St Andrews players 
—amateur and professional — that we find in Mr 
Clark’s book, further than to mention three names. 
First, that of the great cliampion of the profes- 
sionals, Allan Robertson, who was ‘never beaten 
in a match of the brilliant but short-lived 


career of poor ‘young Tom Morris,* the champion 
player of his day — son of a worthy sire who 
still survives ; of Mr Sutherland, an old gentle- 
man wjio made golf the chief business^ of his life, 
whose interest in his fellow-men, not as men but 
as golfers, is well shewn in tliis anecdote. Ilis 
antagonist was about to strike off fur the finishing 
hole at St Andrews, when a hoy aj)]>earetl on the 
bridge over the hiiru. Old Sutherland shouted 
out: ‘Stop, stoyi! Don’t yday upon him; he’s a 
line young golfer ! * 

It is ill verse, however, tliat the votary of golf 
finds the titdd congenial to his subject. 

In 1842 ayiyieared a clever collection of poems, ^ 
entitled Golfhma^ by Ceorge Fullerton Carnegie of 
Bittarrow, which delighted the golfers of that day 
by the humorous way in which it hit olf the 
playing characteristics of the men he introduced 
into it. He begins by liirowing down the gauntlet 
to those students of Scottish history who sigh ovei’ 
the musty memories and dcyilore the decayed 
glories of the city of tliidr patron saint . 

St Andrews ! they say that thy glories are gonc,^ 

That thy streets arc deserted, thy castlbs o’er- 
throwii : 

If thy glories he gone, they are only, inothinks, . 

As it were by enchantment transferred to thy Links. 

Though thy streets bo not now, as of yore, full of 
prelates. 

Of abbots and monks, and of hot-headed zealots, 

Let none Judge us rashly, or blame us as scoflers, 

When wo say that instead there are Links full of 
golfers, 

With more of good heart and good feeling among 
them 

Than the .abbots, the monks, and the zealots who 
Bimg them ! 

We have many capital songs in honour of the 
game; amongst otliei’s a ]>arody of Ijord Hoiigli- 
toii’s well-known song, Slraatfars fjrt, from which 
it wdll be seen that soniethiiig more is necessary 
to make a good golfer tliaii a set of clubs and an 
anxious ‘ cady * to cany tlnun : 

otTFi-’ERs VET.— nv TWO ‘ 1.0X0' srooNs. 

Alter years of play together,^ 

After fair and stormy weather, 

After rounds of every green 
From WesLwaid ITo ! to Aberdeen ; 

Why did e’er w^c ]>iiy a set 
If W'e uiiiat be dud'ers yet ! 

Dullers >ait ! Duffers yet ! 

After singles, foursomes— all. 

Fractured club and cJovcmi ball ; 

After grief in sand and whin, 

Foozled drives and ‘putts ’ not in-i^ 

Ev’ri our caduis .scaree regret 
AVheu we part as iluffers yet, 

Duffers yet ! Duffers yet ! 

After days of frugal fare, 

Still we sptuid our force in air ; 

After nips to give us nerve, 

Not the loss our drivers swerve ; 

Friends may back and foes may bet, 

And ourselves be duffers y^t, 

Duffers yet ! Duffel's yet ! 
Must it ever then be thus ? 

Failure most mysterious ! 

Shall w^c never fairly stand 
Eye on hall as club in hand ? 

Are the bounds eternal set 
To retain us duffers yet ? 

. Duffers yeti Duffers yet I 
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In conclusion, we may remark that though 
golf, to tlie uninitiated, may appear to he a game 
requiring considerable strength of muscle for its 
achievement, it is not so ; for the easier it is played, 
the better are the results. To apply much force 
to the stroke is to imperil the chance of driving 
a far ball ; whereas by a moderate swing of the 
club, the ball is not only driven far and sure, but 
goes from no effort apparent to the striker. 

A notion also prevails that golf is a game suited 
for young and middle-aged folks only. This is a 
delusion, for no outdoor pastime is more fitted for 
elderly people. To attain great excellence in the 
game," the player must commence early in life ; 
but to become enamoured of its joys requires 
blit a beginning, and that beginning may be made 
by men whp have long ])assed the meridian of 
life. AVo could point to many elderly gentlemen 
whose live.s are being lengthened by the vigour- 
inspiring game, and who, when their daily round 
or rounds are finished, can fight their battles o’er 
again in the cheery club-house, with all the 
zest of youth. When games such as cricket 
have been found too much, or perhaps the exertion 
of tramping tlie moors too severe, the sexagenarian 
may safely take to the easy but invigorating 
pursuit of golf, and ‘bless the cbiel who invented 
it.* If he misgives his ability to cope with the 
exertion, or fancied exertion, of ])acing a few miles 
I of green turf and wielding a club, our advice to 
I him is to place himself in the hiinds of a profes- 
sional golf-])layer — plenty of wlioiu are to be found 
’wherever there are links— and try; and in a 
wonderfully short time our vetemn may find him- 
self interested, perhaps absorbed, in a game the 
delights of which ho lias lived all those years with- 
out having been able till now to realise i 


FROM DAAA'N TO SUNSET. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Deborah waited ami watched— a gloom unutter- 
able weighed on her spirits — and no Mistress 
Fleming came. At last oM Jordan Diniiagc arrived 
at the castle alone, looking scared and sorrow- 
stricken. 

‘The master is very ill,* said Mistress Marjory, 
as she waited on .Iordan, ‘TIi(?se be bad days, 
Master Dinnage. 1 doubt if he lives till morning. 
Doctor says he won’t ; but doctors know naught. 
In genjp'ral, if doctors say “lie *11 be dead by 
morninV' it means he *11 live to a good old 
age ; I *ve seed it often, Eut mark my words, 
Jordan Dinnage : there *s not much life in our dear 
Master ; he gom\ This comes o’ leavin’ Enderby. 
I felt it ; I knew’d ’twould be so. 27us comes o* 
Master Sinclair's leavin' s. 0 Jordan Dinnage, it’.s 
wrong, it ’s grievous wrong, this Icavin* Enderby, 
for tills grand blowed-out old place, an’ these 
flaunting liveiy-iiien au* maids. Master Sinclair’s 
curse is on us ! * 

‘ Nay, nay, Mistress Marjory ; these be women’s 
superstitions. Mistress Deborah did rightly. A 
goose she would ha’ been to fling all this grandery 
and gold guineas in the ditch, for fear o’ bad luck, 
'sooth ! It *s no more that, than thou ’rt a wise 
woman! The Master’ll pull through; an’ if he | 
don’t, better die a prince than a begjjar.’ I 


Marjory shook her head. ‘Give me honest 
beggary. An’ where ’s Mistress Dinnage 1 Be sure 
Lady Deb *ud be glad o’ her company now. Why 
didst not bring her along, Jordan ? It speaks not 
much for her love.’ 

Jordan reddened. ‘Not a word agon Meg, 
Mistress Marjory I She ’ll beoomiri’ soon. I must 
see Mistress Deborah.* 

‘ Well, come now. An’ heaven send Master 
Kingston soon.’ 

Deborah met the dear old man with outstretched 
hands. ‘Jordan, I am so glad to see ye! Where 
is Margaret ? ’ 

Jordan shiillled from one foot to the other, and 
twisted Ids hat round in hiS hands. ‘AVell, Lady 
Deb — Mistress Deborah— I’ve not brought Meg 
along.* 

‘I see ye have not ! ’ cried Deborah impetuously. 

‘ But where is she ? * 

The old gray eyes, growing dim with age, looked 
straight and honestly on their young Mistress, yet 
humbly too, as be answered in a low voice : 
‘Where she ought to be, Mistress Deborah — off to 
her young linsbaud, Master Charlie Fleming.’ 

‘Jordan, .Tor Jan ! Is this true ? Her husband? 
Ye bewilder me. Are they wedded then ? Is she 
gone to Ireland ? ’ 

‘Sure enow! O Alistress Deborah, I come to 
.ask forgiveness I It isn’t for the like o’ Jordan 
Dinnage to have his dangliter Mistress Fleming ; 
but dear heaven knows I know’d naught, an’ never 
sought it out, nor bad high notions. Mistress 
Deborah, 1 ask forgiveness, an’ I hope the 
master’ll forgive me.’ 

Deborali took tlie old trembling liand. ‘Tlie 
master is in no state to blame or to forgive. Bnt, 
Jordan, thou may’st give me joy o’ this. It 
gladdens mine heart in my sore troubles like a 
sunbeam on a dark, dark cloud. Forgh'e thee ? 
Ay, I am i>roud to be Margaret Fleming’s sister ; 
au’ well believe my father would bid her welcome 
too — faithful honest .Jordan. Now come, Jordan, 
come, and see how he lies. He knows me not, 
and he calls ever upon Charlie. Hast sent my 
letter to Ireland I Hast the address I ’ 

‘ Ay, ay ; it ’s gone.’ 

‘ Then I will write again to-night. Heaven scinl 
he may come in lime. Sometimes, Jordan, he lieth 
in a stupor again he calls for Charlie or for me.’ 

Eevcrently pulling his white forelock, with his 
old habit of respect, to bis fiery but beloved master, 
.Iordan stood at the foot of the bed, and saw the 
shadow of death (Ui the face of V^incent Fleming. 

‘My boy,’ murmured the ilying man, with his 
eyes upon Jordan — ‘ my boy (ffnirlie ! ’ 

Cld Jordan gazed helplessly and sorrowfully 
from him to the doctor who stood by, and Marjory, 
who entered. ‘ AVhat ’s to be done ? ’ he muttered. 

‘ Tt kills him ! ’ 

‘ Patience, patience 1 ’ whispered the solemn 
doctor ; ‘ he may see his sou yet. There is great 
hope for him. Mistress Fleming ; keep good heart* 

‘Not hope of his recovery. Master Allan,’ said 


‘Not hope of his recovery. Master Allan,’ said 
Deborah, with stern and still despair. ‘ I know 
death when I see it You have held out hope 
before ; yet make him live till my brother comes. 
Ye hear me. Master Allan ? ’ 

‘ Ay, Mistress Fleming ; I will use my poor skill 
to the utmost Bear up. I will return to-night, 
Mistress Fleming ; ’ and with a courtly bow, he left 
her. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


But for Deborah, she kneeled beside her father, 
and with old days and old memories her heart was 
like to break. Jordan was weeping bitterly ; she 
heard the old man’s sobs ; but on her own heart a 
still Hand was laid, enforcing strength and calm- 
ness. For two things she prayed : that Charlie 
might come in time ; and that her father might be 
himself before he died, to hear that Charlie had 
ever been true to him. And so through the long 
night she watched ; and old !Marjory oft slej^t and 
nodded, as age and dulled senses will ; and though 
Sir Vincent at times called jJaintivelj" for his 
Deb, his * Rose of Enderby,’ his more fre<xuent 
plaint was for his boy. 

CHAPTEIl THE THIRD. 

In those days there were wild doings in Ireland. 

‘ Lib(?rty and Reform’ were the watch- words which 
did then, and ever w'ill, electrify the lieiy, rebel- 
lious, ardent sjnrits thatJlocked under one banner 
to struggle and to die. Irisli and French met 
and fouglit together against the ii^)ii Jiand of 
England ; thousands perished ; the fated isle ran 
blood. 

It is the eve of a battle. Cray dawn is slowly 
breaking over forest and mountain, 'where strange 
and wonderful echoes arc wont to be heard amongst 
the rocks and eaves ; hut in the gray of this dread 
dawn, on the eve of battle and blood, all seems 
Bileiit as the grave, saving the thunderous roar 
of the waterfall in its desccjit into the lake, that 
seems to make the silence the more intense. 

But hark ! through the mist of moniing a bugle 
suddenly sounds loud and clear; and when it ceases 
^lar away, a spirit-bugle answers, A soldier, 
driven to frenzy, they say, by an insulting taunt 
from a superior oflicer, had struck him down in 
the lieat of the instant. Short shril't in those 
days ; the man has been tried, condemned, and is 
about to be led out to execution. So, loud and 
clear the bugle calls : ‘ Come forth to thy death,’ 
as jdain as a human voice could speak ; and he 
whom it summons cannot mistake that voice, 
and comes forth guarded, hut with steady stej), 
and head erect and soldierly ; while in front of 
him bristles a long line of musketry, and behind 
yawns an open grave. The condenim^d soldier is 
Charles Fleming. Have his ungovernable passions 
and his strong \iiicurbed will brought him to this ? 
Ay ; and the stubborn i)ride which has ever been 
his bane, leads him now to die w'ithout that 
word of extenuation or appeal which even yet 
might save him. 

Vet who may tell how that proud heart sw'ells 
well-nigh to breaking beneath the broad breast, 
as he thinks on the old white-haired father and 
. his son’s death of shame ! He sees too the shadows 
on the woods of Enderby. He hears the voice 
of a little sister, calling ‘Charlie, Charlie!’ at 
play. And the trees are waving their long arms 
round the old, old home ; and his little playmate 
Margaret — his yoimj wife Margaret — stands beneath 
and smiles. And tlien his bold eyes ask for death, 
merciful death, which shall put him out of his 
anguish. . Yet hold ! Even as the muskets are 
raised, but ere the triggers are prc.ssed, there is a 
wild shriek of ‘ Rescue I rescue ! Pardon ! pardon 
for Charles Fleming ! ’ 

And there, headlong down the way — while all 


reel back before him — rides one spurring for life 
or death, his horse in a lather of foam, his head 
bare, and his long hair flying in the wind. In 
one hand he clenches a packet, and waves it 
above ;hi8 head — the Royal pardon ! He reaches 
them ; he stays the deadly fire with his wild out- 
stretched arms raised to heaven, 'wdth wdiite face 
and blazing eyes, and lips w’hich fail to speak. 
But one could have undertaken and accomplished 
that famous ride ; but one could have saved him 
in this strait. In male disguise, that one proves 
to he Margaret Dinning I ‘ ’Tis my wife I ’ cried 
Charles Fleming in piercing accents ; ‘ ’tis my 
wdfe Margaret ! ’ And with that, the king’s mes- 
senger sways ill the saddle, and is sup^iorted to the 
ground by the commanding officer. . . . 

And thus it came to pass that Deborah, watching 
cat her father’s bedside, heard rumours of that 
battle by which the name of Cliurles Fleming | 
became famous. It was early morning. The great 
wild clouds of dawn were parted, and rolled 
asunder. The glorious sun rose on the watcher’s 
weary eyes, and st(*epcd the land in splendour. 
Deborah threw iij) the windows wide, and returned 
to the dying man. O hiiaven, tender mercy, cannot 
the light of summer sunrise rob that clear face 
of aught of its wintry wanness ? 

‘ Father, sweet father ! * she said in thrilling 
tones of grief, ‘art thou not bettor? See the 
glorious sun, father ! ’ 

‘ Nay, Deb,’ he answered plaintively ; ‘ I see no 
sim ; mine eyes are dark. How little thou dost 
look to me I ThoU ’rt grown so small 1 My child, 
my darling, I am very ill.’ 

Then Deborah raised his head upon her shoulder; 
she knew that he was himself again, himself but 
to die ; her brave licart sank, yet she answered 
calmly : ‘ Yes, thou hast hcen very ill. Dost thou 
remember all that happed ? ’ 

‘ Ay, ay. My boy, my boy ! ’ And lie sobbed. 

I ‘ Hush) father ; that was wrong ; that w'as false ! | 
That was a wicked forgery. Charlie never wronged I 
thee by thought or deed. CJharlie hath ever been j 
loyal to thee and thine. Art thou ioiitent now, 
dear?’ 

A brilliant smile stole over the fading face of 
Vincent Fleming. ‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ coixteiit to die ! ’ 
He Liy musing, his eyes closed. ‘ Deb,’ said lie at 
last, ‘whisper me. My boy is true to me— is’t 
not so ? ’ 

‘ Yes, father ; true as steel : he loves thee dearly. 
And for thee,* she went on, with heaving breast, 

‘ he hath done brave things ! Charlie is a soldier, 
and men are all saying he hath won great*honour 
and renown.’ 

‘ Ah, Deh ; thank Cod, thank God for this ! 
And thou, Deb, sweet Deb, how is ’t with thee ?’ 

‘ I am rich, dear. 1 am betrothed to King 
Fleming, whom I love most dearly ; and I have 
wealth enough for all. It is well with thy two 
children, thou seest.’ 

Aud ere the night fell, two messengers came 
gently to his side. One, radiaift with ‘white 
riuinent ’ and drooped wings ; the other, footsore, 
travel- stained, and war-worn. And one was the 
Angel of Death, who stood and looked upon them 
pitifully; the other was his prodigal sen, who 
kneeled and folded his arms around his father, and ' 
bowed his head and wept. 

‘ Now,’ Sir Vincent, ‘ I die in peace. How 
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have I yearned for thee ! God blcse thee ! I 
! bless thee, my boy ! Deb, this is death ! ' 

Aud 80 , raised in Charlie’s strong arms and with 
his hands ?n Deborah’s, without a struggle, the 
spirit passed away. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Two figures stand together in one of the deep oriel 
windows of the old hall at Enderby. The tilood- 
red spleiidoiu’ of a setting sun fills the marsh, the 
low land, and the hanging woods ; and streaming 
like a beacon in at the windows, floods those two 
wdlli radiant light. They are (fluirlea Fleming and 
■ his bride. The storms have swept by, and left her 
thrice his own, with the old walls and the sacred 
hearth of Enderby. Thus may God send on us 
the lightning of His chastisement, and yet guide 
and guard us through all — through the morning 
of wild and hinny childhood ; through the noon 
of gay and love-liright youth, environed as it is 
' by perils ; through the sudden-falling night of 
! dread, despair, ainl <lcath. He does not leave us 
! ‘comfortless.’ As for l)cd)orah Fleming, passion- 
1 ately as she loved the beauteous world, slie never 
i again lost sight of the valley up which had passed 
! the souls of those she loved, and the golden gates I 
I across the shining flood. And in later days, when j 
\ children’s children cluf^tered eagerly round the 
I stately old Lady of Lincoln, she, with the faithful- 
I ness of old ago, would return lovingly, lingeringly 
to the days of her youth, when ‘ Charlie and she 
were young.’ 

0 happy time — blessed childhood — how can I 
end better than with lh(‘e ? Over the shadows of 
evening rises tlio day-star of childhood’s memories. 

It knows no night — 

There is no uight in a glad and green old age. 

THE END. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ MANUSCRIPTS. 


A GLIMPSE of the manuscripts of the late Charles 
Dickens, whfeh now form part of the ‘Forster 
Collection’ in the South Kensington Museum, 
conjures up a vision of numerous characters in 
his popular novels. On looldiig attentively at the 
manuscripts, wc are at onc(j struck by the number 
of alterations and interlineations with which the 
pages abound ; and our first sentiment is one of 
surprise that the books which appear so wonder- 
fully natural and fluent when wc read them, 
should evidently have been the result of much 
anxious thought, care, and elaboration. 

The collection comprises the original manu- 
scripts of the following works: Oliver Twist, 
published in 1838 39 ; Master Humphrey's Clock, 
comprising the Old Curiosity Shop and Barnahj 
Itudge, published in 1840-41; Baruaby Budge, 
a separate volume, I840'-4l ; American Notes, 
1842 -, Martiu 'Clni.ialeuuit, 184^^44 ; The Chimes, 
U Clmsimas 1844; JJomhey and Hon, 184C-48 ; David 
\\ Oo^ipcrjficld, 1840 -50 ; JiUak llon^r, which has in 
\ \ the oT\g\i\al manuscript a secondary title, The East 
\\ IViud, 1852 -53; Hard Times, 1854; Little Dorrit, 
\\ 1855- 57 ; A Tale of Two Cities, 1850 ; and The 
Ij Mystery of Edwin Drood (his last b^ unfinished 


work), 1870. There are also proof volumes from 
the printers, consisting of Dombey and Son, David 
Copperfield, Bleak Ifyuse, and LitiU Dorrit, the 
pages of which bear marginal and other corrections 
and alterations, in ink, by the author. 

Of course, as the collection is placed under a 
glass case, the public can only see one or two 
jiages of each work ; hut even with this meagre 
guide, the acute observer is able in 'some degree 
to trace the working of the writer’s mind, and to 
follow to some extent the development of his 
ideas. As we have already remarked, the first 
thing which strikes us is the comparatively large 
iiunibcr of alterations and interlineations which 
occur in the manuscript. It is evident that 
Charles Dickens wrote with the greatest care, and 
scrupulously revised his writing, in order to render 
each sentence as perfect as might be. Taking the 
works in their chronological order, wo may notice 
that in OHver Twist, whkh is open at ‘ Chapter 
the Twelfth’ — ‘In which Oliver is taken better care 
of than he ever was before, with some particulars 
concerning a certain picture ’ — there are few 
alterations in the manuscript ; tlie writing also 
being larger and firmer than in the majority of the 
later works. Charles Dickens made his alterations 
so carefully that it is diflicult to trace the words 
which he had originally written ; hut the one or 
two which occur on this page give us some little 
insight into the careful manner in which the 
author worked up his sentences into a well- 
rounded and euphonious fonn. The passage at 
which this manuscript is opened runs as follows : 
‘The coach rattled away down Mount Pleasant 
and up Exmouth Street— over nearly the same 
ground as that which Oliver had traversed when 
he first entered Loudon in ;* and here occurs the 
first alteration, ‘ the D ’ is erased^ and ‘ com- 

pany with the Dodger ’ is written in its place ; the 
author evidently considering the latter a more 
euphonious form of expression than ‘ in the 
Dodger’s company,’ as it was doubtless his original 
intention to make the passage. The alteration to 
which we have referrea may appear, as indeed it 
is, of exceedingly small significance ; hut wo have 
mentioned it simply as an instance of the ex- 
tremely careful way in which Dickens studied the 
details and ijiinutioe of composition. 

The next manu8crij:)t in point of date is Master 
Humphreys Clock, which is open at ‘No. IV.,’ 
headed ‘ Master Humphrey from his clock-side in 
the chimney corner,’ and commences as follows : 

* Night is generally ray time for walking. In the 
summer I often leave home early in the morning 
and roam about fields and lanes all day, or even 
escape for days or iveeks together, but, saving in 
the country ’ [this originally stood ‘ but, ai other 
seasons of tlie year ; ’ but Dickens doubtless saw 
that the expression as it now stands would be 
more consistent with the context], ‘ I seldom go out 
until after dark, though, Heaven be thanked, 1 
love its light and feel the cheerfulness it sheds 
upon the earth as iimch as any creature living? 
This page of manuscript has only a moderate shore 
of alterations. 

Then we come to the volume of Bamahy Budge, 
which is opened at ‘ Chapter One,* aud also contains 
only a moderate number of alterations, one being 
in \he height of the Maypole sign, and another 
in the distance of Epping" Forest from Cornhlll ; 
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both of which are noticeable as further illustra- 
tions of the conscientious love of accuracy which 
characterised the author^a mind. Next in order 
follows the American Notes, which has very few 
corrections, and is opened at the page headed 
* Chapter the First. Introductory and necessary to 
be read ; * in which the author challenges the right 
of any person ‘to pass judgment on this book or 
to arrive at any reasonable conclusion in reference 
to it without first being at the trouble of becoming 
accjuainted witli its design and purpose.' Surely a 
caution fair and reasonable enough on the part of 
the writer of a book which he could not but feel 
would probably give o (fence, where such an end 
was fartliest from his wish. 

The Life amt Adventures of Martin Chn::i:leAt)U 
comes next, open at ‘Chapter I. Intnxluctory. 
Concerning thcKidigree of the Chuzzlewit Family 
Olid giving us a brief but telling satire on the pride 
of liirtli by assuring us that this ianiily ‘undoubt- 
edly descended in a disect line from Adam and 
Ev(*, and was in the very earliest times closely 
connected with the agricultural interest.’ This 
]»agc is notably full of alterations, and seems a fair 
indication iluit with Charles Dickens, as Avith 
jiiaiiy others, the first step was the most diHieult 
of all. The caligraphy in tliis as in all the other 
manuscripts is legible but rather small, the letters 
being distinctly ionued, and the use of abbrevia- 
tions sludioiisl}’ avoidetl. 

We next turn to The (%ime.% one of those de- 
liglitfiil stories xvith Avhicb Dickens introduced 
to us those Christmas annuals, which now form 
.so important a section of our periodical litera- 
ture. Tills again is open at the commeiiceiiient, 
xrliere the author lays down the dogma that 
llicrc are not many i>eople who would care to 
.sleep in a church : ‘ T don’t mean at sermon-time 
ill warm weather (when the thing has actually been 
<lonc once or twice), but in the night, .and alone.’ 
This sentence originally finisheil with ‘in the 
jiiglit ;’ hut we can readily iiuaginu tlie develoiunent | 
<d the idea in the brain of the writer ; aiul the . 
words ‘and alone’ suggesting themselves as lending 
an additional ground of lear for the situation. 
Tlie maTiuscrj])t of this page bears a moderate 
jinmber of alterations. 

In Ihmhc'ii and Ave find a large number of 
alterations on tJie first page, the very title itself 
having been altered more than once. The sketch 
of the newly-horii I’aul, who was placed in front 
of the (ire, ‘ as if his constitution Avere analogous to 
that of a tiiulfin, and it was essential to toast him 
brown while he Avas very new,’ is very good 
indeed ; but it is evident that the passage was 
rather the result of careful elaboration than of 
spontaneous humour. And the same remark AAdll 
apply to the opening chapter of David CojtpcrJicld, 
in Avhich, flilthough the passage descriptive of the 
birth of the liero is very neat and natural as it now 
stands, the same careful revision and alteration are 
again apparent. 

Jilcak House too is notably full of ulteiations oii 
llie first page, eepeci-ally in the passage which tells 
IIS that in the muddy condition of the Lundon , 
f'reets ‘it Avould not he AvonderJul to meet a 
JSItssalosaurua forty feet long or so waddling like an / 
4*l«*pliautine lizard up llolhorn Hill/ 

In Hard Times, wJicre Ave are introduced to the / 
gentleman who wants nothing hut ‘Facts,’ and in j 
the opening chapter of Little Dorrit, in which we j 


have a description of Marseilles as it ‘ lay broiling 
in the sun one day,’ we find a large number cf 
alterations ; but in these, as in most of tlie other 
instances, the primary Avords have been erased so 
carefully, that it is next to impossible to form 
an idea of how the passages originally stood. 
The Tale of Two Cities, on the contrary, contains 
remarkably lew coriectioiis ; and the opening 
Iiassage ilescriptive of ‘ The I’eriod ’ is telling, and 
apparently written spontaneously. The Mystery of 
Edunn JJrood has been opened with good judgment 
at the hist page. The manuscript is very small, 
but fairly legible, and having hut a moderate 
number of alterations. In a literary sense, it is 
not jierliaps so interesting as some of the others ; 
hut it ])ossesses a sad and melancholy claim upon 
our attention and Byiii])aLhy, inasmuch as it is the 
JiLst page of manuscript ever written by this gifted 
hand. 

In the proof volumes with corrections in the 
handwriting of the author there is notliing Avhich 
calls for esiiocial note save an unimportant dele- 
tion in Blrah House, and a more interesting altera- 
tion ill J)avi.d Copprrjkld. in the former there is 
a passage marked ‘out,’ in Avluch Sir Leicester 
Dedlock speaks to Mrs llounccwell of her grand- 
son ill the following passage: ‘If (he said) the 
l)oy could not settle down at (Jhesney Wold, in 
itself the most astonisliirig circumstance in the 
Avorld, could he not serve Ins country in the ranks 
of her defenders, as his brother had done I Must 
he rush to her destruction at his early age and 
with his parricidal Jiaiid strike at lier 

In David Copperfidd avo find by a passage in 
which Mr Dick 'is referring to his Memorial that 
his original hallucination took the form of a ‘ bull 
in a china sliop;’ a rather trite idea, and it Avas not 
until after the proof had actually been submitted 
to him by tlie ])ri liters that Charles Dickens intro- 
diicetl the u'himsical and hajipior 2iotion of ‘ King 
Charles’s Head.’ 

Before bringing our brief paper to a conclu- 
sion, Ave Avoulil A'enture to suggest to the gentle- 
nuiii or geiillciiien to Avboiii is intrusted the 
arrangement of these manuscripts, th^t the present 
imsitious of the manuscripts and printed volumes 
should he trail sposcil, so that the manuscripts 
should occupy the lower half of the case, as in 
their present position it is rather difiicult to de- 
cipher the caligraphy ; and to any one below the 
ordinary height it must involve an amount of 
]diysical contortion as uiicomlortablo as it is inele- 
gant TJie manuscripts being of course of greater 
interest than the printed proofs, should certainly 
occuiiy the more prominent space, es])eciaUy as the 
latter could be read Avithoiit any diliiculty if pkced 
in the rear rank. 

We have no doubt that many of those who read 
this short article will have seen the Dickens manu- 
sciipts for themselves ; many more doubtless Avill 
see them ; hut there Avill still be a large number 
who Avill not have the opportunity ; and while we 
lliiiik tli.ifc our iviiiarks will be endorsed bjr the first 
and second classes, Ave hope tliat-tbej will prove 
iiitcrestijjg to tlio third less fortunate class, and 
will eiiabie them to enjoy, at least in imagination, 
a somew/iat closer intimacy than they have known 
before wilh that great and gifted man, aa'I^so books i 
have clfected so iimny be/ie/icial changes both in j 
society at largo and in many an individual heart I 
and life, uprooting and caHting to the winds mucii I 
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tliat was l)ase, wortliless, and contemptible, and 
implanting in tlieir stead llie seeds of those gentler 
sympathies and nobler aspirations which find their 
fruition in a wtdl-speiit life. 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPTER XII. — OTHER INVENTS OF THAT EVENINCS. 

Lady Dillwouth’s reverie is doomed to be a short 
one. She feels a soft caressing touch on her arm, 
and looks up to see Miss Del mere close by her 
chair. Her long light hair is streaming over her 
shoulders, and an embroidered Indian dressing- 
gown covers her antique dress. 

‘Liddy, you quite frightened me I Why do you 
come creeping in like a mouse ? Vou ought to be 
in bed,’ 

‘ I have somptliing to tell 5’ou, Katie ; something 
you will be so glad to hear, and something that 
makes me so happy. I cannot sleep till I tell 
you all about it.’ 

Miss Delmere flings herself on a low stool at 
Katie’s feet, and looks up through her mass of 
sunny hair with flushed cheeks, glowing eyes, and 
lips that 7 vill form themselves into smiles. Sin* 
cannot hide her joy. ■ 

‘Walter Reeves has asked me to be his wile. 
Arc you surprised, Katie ? ’ 

* Not exactly ; I thought there must be some 
outcome from all that flirting. Do you know, 
Liddy, if he had not made you an oiler, and if you 
had not accepted him, 1 sUou^ have been very 
angry, and should have given you a lecture.’ 

Liddy looks up at her friend with surprise, the 
words are so cold, the tone of voice* so hard and 
unsympatliisiijg. 

‘ Are you not gla<l about it, Katie 1 ’ 

‘ Of course I am ; and 1 hope you null both be 
happy.’ 

‘ I owe it all to i/dr, darling Katie ! Had it not 
been for this dear delightful charade party, I should 
never have found out that Walter really cared for 
me. How sinldeii it has all been ! And what good 
news I shall Ii^;ve to carry home to-morrow ! Little 
did I think when 1 came to stay with you, that 
my wedding was so near!’ The words came out 
in joyous ga'-jis between hugs and kisses, for Miss 
Del mere is demonstrative, and shews it. 

Then Liddy flits away, radiant in her delight, 
never dreaming ul’ the anguish in Katie’s heart that 
constrains her again to bury her face in her hands, ' 
and utter short, eager, imi)as?ioned prayers for the 
poor sailors whom she believes are at that very 
hour inedire and mortal conflict with the winds 
and waves. 

But we must take a glimpse at Sir Herbert’s 
proceedings. He never even glances at the order 
after his wife’s Angers liave altered it to her will ; 
he merely folds it up, puts it in the envelope, and 
despatches it to its destination. Though he deci<k*s 
the Leo shall proceed on the dangerous enterprise, 
no thought of malice towards Captain Reeves 
actuates him. I<t never enters his thought that it 
16 a good way of getting rid of liiiii for a while, 
and thus stopping the constant visits to Govern- 
ment House. The idea is altogether too paltry 
and desi^cable — it is beneath a man of Sir Her- 
bert’s tone of mind. He fixes on that particular 
ship siniply because she is best fitted for the duty. 
Weighing anchor in such a storm near the Short | 


Reefs on an iron-bound coast, and rendering 
assistance to a vessel in danger, is an undertaking 
that requires a good ship, a steady crew, and an 
able captain. 

All these qualifications the Leo possesses to per- 
fection. She is a well-built handsome craft ; her 
hardy tars are smart and well disciplined ; and 
there is no braver otiicer in the British navy than 
Walter Reeves. True, when on shore he seems 
rather too fond of amusement, and lio&becn called 
‘ conceited,’ ‘ trilling,’ ‘ frivolous,’ ‘ dandified,’ and 
what not, by men wlio are jealous of liim ; but let 
his foot once touch the quarter-deck, and even his 
enemies can never charge him with these question- 
able qualities. There all his frippery and nonsense 
vanish away like dew in the sunshine ; and he 
becomes the true sailor, with courage to plan and 
carry out deeds of daring; lie becomes the gallant 
officer tired with vigour and ambition. Never 
would he shirk a duty or hesitate to undertake 
any lawful enterprise eveivAhoiigh it led to danger 
or death. Sir Herbert knows all this, and there- 
fore he is right in selecting the Leo, 

Hardly has he sent away the order when he is 
called off to Hill view ; anil wlien his duties there 
are over, he determines to pay a farewell visit to 
Lady Ribson. He thinks of Katie all the way he 
is going to Belton Park. But when is he not 
thinking of her ? His love has not lessened, though 
he has begun to see her faults. He is sorry she is 
not with him, and that she has never paid the 
needful respect to his god-mother. He has often 
and often urged her to call, but his persuasions 
have failed. Whenever he has made the sugges- 
tion, Katie has been so overwhelmed with engage- 
ments that she has hardly given him a hearing, 
and of laU* he has dropped the subject. He goes 
towards Belton J’ark in rather a gloomy mood 
after all. Lady Ribson quite e.\i5ccts Katie on this 
last evening, ami while she w’elcomcs the Admiral, 
.she looks over his shoulder inquiringly. 

‘All ! J knew you would come to say “good- 
bye,” Herbert. But where is the “glide wife,” the 
boiinie Katie?’ 

‘IRiss Delmere is staying with lier, and she has 
many engagements ; besides, you could liardly 
expect her out in this storm.’ 

‘ Ah no, certainly not. There are many reasons 
for Laily Dil^wortli’s staying at lioine, and but feiv 
inducenieiits for her to come out to sec an old 
woman like me.’ 

‘ Katie has often said how anxious she is to 
know you.’ 

‘ True, true, Herbert ; so you must bring her to 
.Scotland with you in the bright summer-time — 
that is, if I ’in .s])ared to sec it but life is uncertain, 
my friend, life is uncertain.’ 

Lady Rihsoii, who is the brightest, kindest, 
dearest old woman in the world, smiles on her 
god -son, and does not let him see how much she 
is hurt by Katie’s neglect of her; but in her heart 
she is sorry for him, more sorry than she would 
like him to know. Bessie his first wife was in 
lier opinion perfection ; and Katie she suspects- 
is very much the revej’se. 

To her old eyes, the Admiral is still young, and 
she thinks there is hardly a woman in the world 
good enough to mate with him. ‘I can see 
iierbert is not happy ; and Laura Best was right 
when she foretold the risk her father ran in marry- 
ing a mere frivolous girl,’ she decides in her own 
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mind ; but none of her suspicious float to the sur- 
face, so gay, so kindly, so warm is her manner. 
The Admiral sets out early on his homeward 
journey ; his thoughts still turn to Katie, but they 
have grown softer, more tender. Tlie gloom has 
passed from his si)irit ; the interview with Lady 
liibson has calmed his niflled thoughts ; his reserve 
and pride have altogether medted down, Jind he 
longs to press his darling wile to his heart and 
forgive all her follies. Re feels, even with all her 
failings, he loves her more completely, more pas- 
sionately tlian he has ever loved the dead Bessie. 

AVhen he reaches Government House, it is 
brilliantly liglitcd up. Tlie guests are assembled, 
and fragments of song and melody are floating 
out on the rough night-wind. Sir Herbert 
makes bis way at once to the scene of fes- 
tivity, and pauses at the door, astonished at the 
unwonted appearance of the rooms. As he has 
not been initiated into the arrangements, nor 
witnessed the preparations, the merest stranger 
present is iiut more ignorant than he is of all tliat 
has been going on. Ho he looks on the scene with 
curiosity. The nuwic-room hfis been turned into 
a raised stage, with painted wings and festoons of 
scarlet curtains. A cresceiit-sliaped row of gas 
jets serves as foot-liglits, and throws a soft clear 
brilliance on the performers. AVreaths of flowers, 
clusters of trailing evergreens, pots of rich exotics, 
groups of banners, adcl to the display. Nothing 
that taste, art, fancy, or money can accomplish is 
wanting. Tlie Admiral looks at all this ; then at 
the rows of spectators ; then at his wife, who comes 
forward on the stage at that moment leaning on 
Liddy’s arm. Breseiilly their voices ring out 
through the rooms ; then a solo falls to Katie's 
sliaiv, and her husband listens spell-bound to her 
singing. Her voice is tuned to the ileo))e3t 2 >ath()s, 
and her face is sad as her song. 

Never has he seen Katie look like that before. 
The curiously cut costume suits her wonderfully 
well ; the dress of azure silk falls in rich bright 
fohls ; her bodice glitters with gold and gems ; and 
her hair turned back in its own luxuriant wealth 
of tresses, has no ornament but a diamond cluster. 
The mellowed rays from gas Jets, hidden by the 
curtains, fall full on her head, and she shines out 
as though surrounded by a strange unearthly 

She seems altered, spiritualised, refined, incor- 
porealised in her marvellously weird-like beauty, 
and her husband cannot remove bis rapt gaze from 
her. But presently a single turn of his head 
changes his glance of admiration into one of sur- 
prise and anger. In the shade of a gigantic 
azalea he spies Captain Walter Reeves, standing 
ill an attitude of calm listening enjoyment. In- 
stantly the Adinirars eye flashes with indignation. 
How dares Walter Reeves to be here, in his 
wife’s drawing-room, when he ought to be miles 
away out on the stormy seas ? 

In an instant the offender is called out of the 
room, and Sir Herbert demands to know why he 
has disobeyed orders by staying on shore, 

‘ I have liad no orders to weigh anchor. Sir 
Herbert.’ 

‘ Perhaps the order is still lying on your cabin 
table ; it was issued at ten o’clock this morning.' 

‘No despatch has reached the Leo, for I've been 
on board all day, Sir Herbert, and came direct to 
Government House.’ 


‘ Very strange, very ! There must be some 
terrible mistake in the matter. Is Mr Grey here 
to-night ? * 

‘ No, Sir Herbert.’ 

‘ 1 must see him at once. The subject admits 
of no dehay.’ 

‘Shall I go to North Street, and fetch him 
here?’ 

The Admiral pauses for a moment, and takes a 
survey of Walter i’rom head to foot. He notes the 
velvet suit, the delicate lace ruffles, the Monteto 
cap, the large iilunic of feathers, the dark cloak 
set so jauntily on his shoulder, the thin shining 
shoes, and the huge glittering buckles; and 
a soup^oii of contempt glances from his eyes, a 
.slight sneer trembles on his lip. ‘ I think 
I am more fitted to bravo the storm than you 
are to-night, so I’ll go to IVIr Grey myself.' 
Then without another word, he walks down the 
stairs, and passes out into the wind and rain. Tlie 
house in North Street is closed for the night, and 
Mrs Grey and Helen are sleeping the sleep of the 
quiet-minded. Only the. master of the house is 
still up, and he is finishing a cigar in his library. 
He starts up in alarm when he hears the authori- 
tative knock at the door, and visions of fire and 
thieves start up before him. His alarm is in no 
whit lessened when he sees his august son-in-law 
on the steals. 

‘Sir Herbert! AVbo would have thought of 
seeing you so late ! Is anything wrong? Is Katie 
ill?’ 

‘ No ; your daughter is quite well. I left her 
just now dressed up like some medieval heroine, 
and lamenting her woes in song.' 

‘ True ; I recollect this is the night of Katie's 
charade party.' 

They have^both gone into the library now ; Mr 
Grey has flung the stump of Jiis cigar aside, and 
the Admiral speedily explains the cause of his late 
visit. 

‘ T acted as your noU? directed, Sir Herbert, and 
at once sent off the Jjeoni to assist the Daring J . 

‘ The Lconi I Were you mad, Grey ? ’ 

‘ I confess your order amazed met I did all I 
could to consult with you about it, but you were 
gone to Hi 11 view. Here is the order; you will see 
the LeoniU name written I)lainl 3 ^’ 

The Admiral takes the pa]»cr in his hand, holds 
it near his gaze, scrutinises it afar off, glances at it 
tlirough his eye-glass ; but the fact is indisputable 
— there is the word Leoni, ai)p!irenlly in his own 
writing. 

‘ This is a vile forgery. Grey ! I never wrote 
that, never dreamt of giving such a m5d order. 
Heaven alone knows wbat results, what complica- 
tions may arise from it ! I shudder to think of the 
Daring still aground on the .Shf)rt Reefs, or perhaps 
altogether broken up lung ere this.* 

‘ The Lconi couldn’t help her much, I fear.' 

‘ Help her I She ’ll never reach her. I should 
not be surprised if she were a wreck herself by this 
time; a hideous, top-heavy, unmanageable craft 
like that couldn’t take care even Of herself in such 
a storm.’ 

‘ AVhat had better be dune now, Sir Herbert ? ' 

‘ Despatch the Leo at once ; though I fear her 
services will come too late.’ 

Practical discussions follow, that keep the 
Admiral and his secretary employed for some 
time longer, ^When Sir Herbert returns home, it is 
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no vain excuse tJiat makes him retire to his room 
in very weariness of spirit, very fatigue of body. 
He finds Walter Reeves is already gone away ; but 
some of the guests are still lingering in the rooms, 
trying to prolong their amusements to the last 
minute. 

CHAPTKR XIII.— CONFESSIOX. 

The storm has spent itself before the next 
morning. Katie can see that, as she listlessly 
looks out of the bay-window of the breakfast-room. 
One would hardly suppose the treaclicrous gale 
had been bolding such wild revels the night before. 
The tossing waves that had leaped with frothy 
crests over the serrated rocks of the Short Reefs, 
are placid enough now— dancing perhaps over 
tlioae who went down a few lioiirs before into the 
cruel depths. Lady Dilhvorth has a headache ; she 
listens calmly to Liddy, who blushing an<l bloom- 
ing, pours forth her rose-coloured confidences, and 
swallows her coffee between whiles. Hunter is 
helping the groom to carry her boxes clown-stairs ; 
and Ivliss Dchnere, with only a few minutes to 
spare, is selfish in the exuberance of her joy, and 
cannot see the dark circles round Katie’s sleepless 
eyes nor note the deep sadness of her looks. At 
length she goes away, and the Admiral enters the 
room. 

‘You are just in time, Herbert; Hunter lias 
brought up some fresh coffee.’ 

‘ None for me, thank you. I knew you would 
be engaged with Miss Delmere ; and as I liad papers 
to examine, I had my breakfast brought to the 
library.’ 

‘ Lilhly is gone away now.’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 met Iier in the liall, and saw her into 
the carriage. I’ve brought you the newspaper, 
Katie ; you will see the wreck of the unfortunate 
ship I told you of yesterday.’ 

‘ The Daring ! Is she wrecked ? ’ Katie takes 
the pajier into her trembling hands, but cannot 
read- a word for the throbbing of her brows and 
the dizziness of her eyes. 

Her husbaiiC goes on : ‘Yes ; she went to pieces 
in the gale, and every soul on board would have 
gone down with her had not a merchant-ship 
passed by the mcrc^'t chance. Twenty-three men 
are lost. At least they went away in the Dariiufs 
large cutter ; but no boat could liave lived out the 
storm.’ 

‘ How dreadful ! ’ Katie starts at the sound of 
her owm voice, it is so deep and hoai*se. 

^Dreadful indeed ! What makes the matter 
worse is, •that in all human probability every man 
might have been saved and tlic ship also, had 
not an atrociously wrong act been perpetrated.' 

Katie hears a rustle of paper ; she knows by 
instinct what is coming, but she dares not lift her 
head. 

The Admiral goes on in an agitated tone ; 

‘ Some one has tampered with my papers, has even 
dared to meddle with riiy orders, I directed the 
Leo to be sent 'out at once to the scene of the 
wreck ; but from malignity or some other motive, 
the name JLeoni was substituted.’ 

‘Wouldn’t that ship do as well, Herbert V 

‘Certainly not. She would never reach the 
Short Reefs in such a gale. J fully suspect she ’s 
foundered at sea or gone on the rocks herself. I ’ll 
find out who did it! If I tliougl^Reeves, or 


any one else at his instigation, had been guilty, 
I ’a I *d ’ o ^7 

There is no saying how the sentence might have 
ended Katie lias risen from her seat, and stands 
before her husband trembling. 

‘ I did it, Herbert ! I altered your order ! * 

‘ You, Katie 1 — you, my wife I ' 

‘ Yes ; but I never thought my silly act would 
lead to such misfortune.’ 

‘ What was your motive, Kate ? Surely you 
could not have wisheil to injure me ? To set me 
up as a mark of inefficiency ami ridicule ? ’ 

‘ O no ; a thousand limes no. But Captain Reeves 
was helping me to get up our charade, and I 
altered the ship’s name that he might not have 
to go away.* Here Lady Dillworth’s voice fails 
her. She cannot utter another word, so choked 
and gasping is her breath ; the bare blank 
Bcnlence remains as it was : ‘ I altered the ship’s 
name that lie might not have to go away.* 

The Admiral does not reply. There is a stillness 
in the room as though some one had died there. 
A burst of passion, an angry storm of words w’ould 
be a relief; and Katie glances up in alarm to 
see her husband looking down sadly at her. He 
is ])ale as death ; his lips arc set ami firm ; a dim 
haze has clouded his eyes, as though unshed tears 
are springing there ; but there is no sign of resent- 
ment in ills face — only pity, a tender, touching, 
tremulous ])ity, an infinite yearning for something 
gone, a regret, sorrowful and deep ! Yet all so 
mixed with intense love, that Katie knows for the 
first time in her life what passionate boundless 
strength there is in his affection for lier. A sudden 
understanding of how dear she is to him dawns 
upon her ; she feels he 'would give his very life 
for her. 

Katie would have ffown to his arms, and told 
him his love is fully returned, that at last she 
feels liis worth and goodness ; she would have 
fallen at his feet and there have craved for pardon ; 
but he puts her gently yet firmly away. 

‘ My poor, poor Katie ! Have I then spoiled 
your young life t 1 might have suspected this ; 
but I was blind and selfish. Forgive me, my poor 
child, forgive me ! I would give worlds to restore 
you your freedom again ! ’ 

Ere Katie has fully grasped the meaning of his 
words, be bgs gone out of the room ; she hears 
him walk rapidly down the stairs and out of the 
house. A sense of numbness creeps over her; 
she sits for a while like one stunned. How long 
she remains crouching on the sofa she never 
knows ; a whole lilclime of anguiHli seems cru.shed 
into that space. All the brightness of youth 
apyiears to die out at her husband’s departure ; his 
retreating footstep soimds like a knell of departed 
hope. 

After a time, Lady Hillwortli rouses herself; even 
sorrow cannot endure for ever. She recollects it 
is near the liour for luncheon, and then Herbert 
will come home. She dresses herself in the robes 
she had on when he made her the offer of mar- 
riage, Why she has done this, she does not con- 
fess even to herself ; but perhaps she imagines old 
associations may soften present misunderstandings. 
She goes down to the dining-room and wafts. The 
table is laid for luncheon, and the bright fire 
glitters on the silver and glasses and flowers. All 
is so pleasant and cheerful and homelike 1 And 
even then a thrill of satisfaction comes over her 
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that now Liddy Delmere is gone she will be able 
to devote all her time to her husband — ^liave him 
all to herself. But the luncheon hour passes, and 
then the door opens and Hunter enters with a letter 
on a salver. The address is written in a rapid 
unsteady hand, as though the fingers trembled. 
She sees it is Sir Herbert’s writing, and tears open 
the envelope with a sense of impending trouble, 
that blanches her cheeks and chills her heart. The 
words run thus : 

‘ No one shall ever know you did the mischief, 
my poor Katie ; the blame shall rest on me alone, 
and 1 will bear it willingly for your sake. But 
my professional career is over ; men will never 
again trust my judgment or deem me fit to com- 
mand. 1 was proud of my standing in the service 
and of an untarnished reputation ; but you have 
s])oiled it all, merely to enjoy a sliort interval 
more of Walter Reeves s society. Why did you 
not tell me he was so dear to you ? You should 
have said befijve we nuirried / could never make 
you haj)])y. Yet T will not blame you, my poor 
wife. My own selfish blindness lias caused all ' 
this misery. Before this letter reaches you, T shall 
be on my way to Loudon to resign my appoint- 
ment.* 

This was all ! But the contents fell like a blow 
on her heart. Katie sits alone in that quiet room 
while the iron pierces her soul. The untasted 
luncheon stands on the table till the fire goes 
out and the shades of night gather round. Then 
Hunter knocks at the door in alarm, to know if 
Mny Lady ’ will have the things removed. Katie 
rouses herself to tell him that while his master is 
away she will henceforth have her meals laid in 
her boudoir, and* that she will receive no visitors 
ill Sir Herbert’s absence. 

Hunter sees Jier pallid face and tear-stained eyes, 
and draws his own conclusions, and thinks things 
* never went on like that in the first Lady Hill- 
w'ortli’s time, anyhow.* 

THE GUACHO. 

^ AVill you ride over with me to the noiglibouring | 
village ? ^ asked iny friend Seiihor Pedro da Silva. | 
‘There is a festa tlierc to-day. And as you are a j 
stranger in the country, you will see some leals of j 
horsemanship quite as clever as can J>c shewn in j 
the circus rings of old England.* 

‘ AVith the greaLe.st pleasure,’ I replied. ‘ I have | 
often hearil of the wonderful horsemen called 
Guachos, and desire much to see if the accounts 
are really true.’ 

‘ I think you will not be disappointed. He and I 
his horse arc one ; sometimes he acts as its tyrant, ! 
but more frequently they are friends. From in- 
fancy they have scoured over the immense Pampas 
of South America, frequently uinidst violent storms 
of thunder, wind, and rain. Plis address and grace 
on horseback yield neither to your best fox- 
hunters nor to the American Indian. But here is 
Antonio with our steeds ; let us mount.* 

An hour’s ride over the dull arid plains of 
Buenos Ayres, covered with the grass now bo much 
cultivated in our gardens, and admired for its light 
feathery tufts waving in the wind, brought us to 
Han Joachim, where the people were already col- 
lecting in their holiday attire, and exchanging 
friendly greetings on all sides. The gay striking 
dresses of the Guachos mingled in every group. 


The poncho or mantle of cloth, woven in bright 
coloured stripes, has a hole in the centre through 
which the head is passed, and falls down to tne 
hips ill graceful folds. TJie nether garment is a 
combination of bedgown and trousers, bordered by 
a fringe or even rich lace on these festa days, 
which varies from two to six inches deep according 
to the wealth of the wearer. Then to-day the 
great jack-boots of untanned leather are exchanged 
for the smartest patent leather, with bright 
scarlet tops, and enormous spurs at the heels. A 
wdde-briiiimed H])aTiish hat is w’orn, a purple or 
3'^ellow liandkerchief twisted round it ; whilst tlie 
belt encircling the waist sparkles with the dollars 
sewn upon* it — often the whole fortune of the 
owner. His weiipons arc attached to this girdle, 
consisting of a formidable kiiile, a lasso, and a 
bolas, which may not be so familiar to the English 
reader as tlie lasso. There are two balls "fastened 
together by short leathern straps, to which another 
tboiig is attached, by which it is thrown ; this is 
I whirled violently round the head before propul- 
' sioii, and entangles itself in the legs of the horse 
or cow to be captured. 

But whilst we are gaily chatting to Senhor 
Pedro’s many friends the games are beginning, and 
we hasten oif to the ground. There w'e find two 
lines of mounted Guachos, from ten to twenty on 
each side, just so far apart as to allow a rider to 
pass between the ranks ; all are on the alert and 
holding the lasso ready for use. Cue whom they 
call Massimo, an evident favourite with the crowd, 
comes tearing along at a gallop and dashes in 
between the lines. The first horseman in the 
ranks throws his lasso at Massimo’s horse as he 
fiaslies past, but misses, amidst the derisive shouts 
of those around ; then the second, quick as light- 
ning casts his ; and so on down the ranks. Pre- 
sently, however, tlie horse is lassoed and brought 
lo the ground ; and the skilful rider alights un- 
I injured on his feet, smoking his cigarette as coolly 
as Avhen he started from the post. The dexterity 
and watchfulness of the men, who can throw the 
las.so so as to entangle the feet of a horse while 
going at full speed, are simply wonderful. 
Another and another followed with varying 
fortunes ; sometimes the first struck down the 
horse and rider, rarely was it that one escaped 
altogether. The popularity of the famous chief 
Rosas was said to be founded on his proficiency in 
this adroit but cruel art, and no man can be their 
chief who is not the cleverest among them: 
renown on horseback is the one great virtue that 
exalts a man in their eyes; cruelty to their 
favourite animal does not seem to eniter into 
tlieir thoughts ! 

But at length they weary of this sport, and 
move oil’ a little w'ay to vary it with another. 
Now we seem to have moved back a few hundred 
years, and find a pastime of the middle ages still 
lingering among tliese descendants of the Spaniards, 
who doubtless introduced it into the New AYoHd. 
In those days it was called the game of the quin- 
tain. A pole was firmly x^hinted* in the ground, 
with a cross-bar, to which was hung the figure of 
a misbelieving Saracen, well armed and holding a 
large sword. Tlie horseman tilted at full gallop 
against this puppet ; and as it moved lightly on a 
I)ivot, unless it were well struck in the breast, it 
revolved, and the sword smote the assailant on the 
back amidst the laughter of the crowd. Here in 
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the wild Pampas tlie trial of skill is greater. A work and in his home. ‘You seem to have been 
kind of gibbet is erected, to which is hung a finger- interested in liim yesterday,* he said ‘ and he 
ring by a string. The Guacho, instead of the spear belongs to a type that is unique. Notwithstand- 
of knigditly days, holds a weapon more character- ing the hatred of the original inhabitants towards 
isti(*, of his work in the saladero^ where the cattle their invaders, the two races were mixed, and 
are killed and salted — namely, a skewer. One after these unions produced the Guacho. Look at his 
another the Ouachos gallop at full speed and try tall figure, bony square face embrowned by the sun, 
to push the skewer into the ring and carry it off. andstiff black hair — th ere you see the Indian ; whilst 
Antonio, Luis, and Melito succeeded admirably ; the Spaniard is in his ])roud haughty manner, 
but many a novice failed in the difiicult task, in his vanity^ and also in his great sobriety. He 
Still it was a pretty sight, and enjoyed apparently drinks water and eats his dried meat without 
by both horses and men. 


bread, not from contemi>t for better food, but from 


Then came the inevitable horse-races, Avhich are a horror of work. To earn his daily food is not 

of almost daily occurrence, when associates dial- so much his aim as to get money to bet with, 

lenge one another, and they strike oif in a moment He will go into the saUukro, where, knife in 

in a straight line until they disappear in the hand, he will kill, skin, and cut up the cattle for 

horizon. In this case, however, a wide straight salting, and find enjoyment rather than labour in 
avenue near the village was chosen for a short, it. lie easily gains in a few hours a w'age that 
rapid, and often renev^ed nice ; a pastime for the suffices ; and as soon as it is paid, he jumps on 
idle, and the occjision of ruinous bets. The riders his horse and rides off to the jmlpuria to gamble 
were dressed with the greatest elegance ; their = it away.* , 

horses well chosen from the corral, and covered j Thus conversing, we reached a hut which could 
with silver ornaments. The bridle is of the leiitlicr scarcely be surpassed in its misery. Placed alone 
of a foal, finely plaited and mounted with silver ; | in the middle of the plain, without any garden or 
stirrup, bit, and spurs of the same metal. A ' cultivated ground, not a tree to cast a welcome 
glittering silver belt, sometimes of a flowery i shadow, or a hand to rejiair the dilapidated walls, 
pattern, and of colossal proportions, hangs round | it seemed formed to repulse rather than attract the 
the breast, and a silver strap across the forehead, owner. At our approach, the mother came out. 
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en parts skins, carpets, and cow-hides inter- only in the capital, Buenos Ayres, that handsome 
mingled with other necessaries. Off* they go at (Creole types arc to be seen, where fine features 
last from the post, spurring and urging their steeds of an Indian class surpass European licauty, even 
like modern centaurs, handling them in a manner 'when the tint is olive. The wife, like tlic hiis- 
well worthy of admiration, and with the most per- j band, hales work : her only occupation is to boil 
feet elegance. WJicii tlie winiiiT came in, many ! some water, pour it over mate or tea of Paraguay, 
a b 3 ^-stander had lost all his possessions, so mad a ! and drink it through a metal tube. Her children^ 
race of gamblers are they. As a Last resource, they j at the rigc of three or four, can sit on horseback 

pledge their horse, and expose theni.«5elves, if tiny I and gallop over the idain with no other bridle 

Jose, to the lowest of humiliations — that of going than a cord passed tlirough the horse’s mouth. At 
away on foot ! j six they n atch the sheej), and at ten are ready to 

We turned at last towards home, leaving the ; break in the most sju’ritcd colLs. Only everything 

roysteiing spirits to finish off their day at the | the}' do must be on horseback : they will neither 
pidpena. Tm s it is which takes the place of the j use their arms nor legs. 

club, the cate, the newsroom, and the homo. A | ‘ Good-morning, Seiiorita,* said my friend, 

cottage, neither more simple nor more luxurious j ‘ Where shall we find your husband ? * 
than any other to he found in the Pampas, covered ‘ He is gone, Scnlior, to break in some horses 
with thatch ; the walls of dried mud, or more for Seiihor Mclisos ; it is not far from here.* 
frequently of rushes sparged with mud ; the ‘ So much the better. We will ride on and see 
flooring being of trodden earth ; into w’hich the him at work.* 


and gallop over the jdain with no other bridle 
than a cord passed tlirough the horse’s mouth. At 
six they n atch the sheej), and at ten are ready to 


rain penetrates, the sun never enters, and where 
a liot damp air is the prevailing atmosphere. 
Before the door sUinds a row of strong jiosts, to 
which l^ie horses of the guests are tied ; the 
new-comer jumps off and there leaves his 


steed, saddleu uuu urmxcu, Jur jiiuiiy weary nours iiai/iereu ^tuucuu. xie Jllliipea on to ttie top 
in the hot sun or pouring rain ; wliilst he, to transverse bar which foniis the gate of the corral, 
use a native expression, ‘satisfies his vices* in the and calling to another man to open the lower 
jnilperiii. The door is open to all comers, an«l ones and drive out a troop of horses at full gallop, 
great outward politeness reigns within ; there is a he, with the most asloiiisliing skill, singled one 
continual exchange of gallantries, to which the out with his eye, dropped down on to it, and rode 
Spanish language easily lends itself ; but reason off without saddle or bridle at the top of its speed, 
soon loses its ijway, and the strangest bets arc Soon returning, he pi*oceeded to break a horse that 
offered and taken. Sometimes it is bctw'een two had been previously caught in the plains. The 
friends as to who shall first lose blood; when Guacho threw two lassos, one over the neck, 
ttie whole company sally out, knives are drawn the other on the hind-legs. Several men hold the 
between the duellers, and a combat, often much colt tightly whilst he saddles and passes a cord 
more ridiculous than valiant, ensues ! through the mouth of the animal; and when 

^^^^'o’wing morning, Senhor Pedro proposed the first paroxysms of fear have passed, the tamer 
that we should ride out and see the Guacho at jumps on, and pressing his powerful knees into its 


jumps 
d and 


We reached the place ; and the (Juacho came out 
to meet us. 

‘ Will you shew my friend your feat at the gate P 
said Senhor Pedro. 

‘With the greatest jilcasure,* answered the 


bridled, for many weary hours j flattered Guacho. He jumped on to the top 
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fiides^ the lasso is withdrawn. The horse and 
rider then start on a furious course, from which 
they both return exhausted, in the midst of the 
mvats which resound from every aide. All that 
is now required is for the breaker to ride ten or 
fifteen leaf^ues, when he ^dvea up the horse to the 
owner and receives his fee. They are never taught 
to trot, but have an easy movement ; and a man 
has been known to ride two hundred miles a day 
without fatigue, and living only on dried meat 
and matd. 


I 


THE GERM THEORY AGAIN. 

We have on several occasions alluded to the 
Germ theory, by which is meant the theory that 
invisible germs capable of producing aiiimalculaB’ 
and of spreading diseasci arc constantly floating in 
the atmosphere — and that the liiore impure the air 
the greater are the number of these germs. We 
revert to the subject, because it is debated in all 
quarters, and it is as well that our readers should 
know something of what is causing so much con- 
troversy. Some surgeons disthiguislied as operators 
are great believers in the Germ theory ; so much 
I so, that btifore bogi lining, for instance, to cut off a 
j leg, they cause a certain germ-killing liquid to 
I shower like spray near the part operated on ; by 
: which, as is alleged, the wound is kept free of 
; anything noxious. Whether there be g(‘rms or 
j not, the use of disinfectants in the air is said to be 
j bcntdicial. Notably the celebrated carbolic-acid 
, plan of Professor Lister has met with marked 
I success, and is practised by the greatest surgeons 
of our time. But though the air certainly contains 
I something which favours decomposition, it is by 
no means yet proved that that something is made 
up of germs. 

Professor Tyndall lias been the princi2>al advo- 
cate of the Genu theory, and has written some 
papers strongly in its lavoui. Professor Biistiaii 

( takes an opposite opinion. lie thinks that living 
organisms may originate iii disease by spontaneous 
generation. His notions are that if germs are con- 
tinually floating about in the air, they would drop 
everywhere and anywhere alike. This argument 
applies more forcibly to the fact which Dr Bastian 
discovered — namely, that he was abh^to get life in 
flii.'skd containing inorganic solutions, but that he 
always failed if such solutions were not made up 
of salts containing oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen ; that is to say, of the elements of life. If 
the organisms arc really the result of a molecular 
arrangement of the ‘ mother-liquid,' we should 
expect to lind them only in those fluids •which 
already contain the elements necessary for their 
composition. Three speculations are involved in 
these experiments : on the one hand, that low 
^ forms of life do occasionally arise by spontaneous 
1 generation ; on the other hand, either that the heat 
j which is usually considered destructive of life and 
/germinating power is in reality nothing of the 
I kind ; or "that Dr Bastian’s experiments were 
I incorrectly performed. 

Since the publication of Dr Bastian’s observa- 
tions, a very lively controversy has been carried 
on in scientific quarters between the supporters of 
the germ theory and of the theory of spontaneous 
generation. Dr Bastian's work was conducted with 
great care and •in the presence of some distin- 


guished authorities. Dr Sanderson, o:i the other 
hand, found that upon increasing the heat which 
is applied to the llasks, no organisms were pro- 
duced ; but until we have reason to doubt the 
pncrally received opinion as to the amount of 
neat necessaiy to destroy life, this result may be 
equally well explained according to either of the 
two theories. 

Dr Bastian insists that the organic solutions in 
his own flasks arc not found by him to undergo 
putrefaction where every precaution is taken for 
withholding the entrance of air. Thus a simple 
piece of cotton-wool, which acts as a kind of 
sieve, will when placed in the mouth of a flask 
prevent decomposition. Professor Tyndall has 
invented the most ingenious contrivances for 
■illustrating his views. In one case he employed i* 
a chamber the walls of which wTre covered by a 
sticky substance. The particles of dust in the air [ 
were allowed to collect and adhere to the sides, } 
and the air in the vessel, as shewn by its non- S 
reflection of a beam of light, was rc’.nlered com- •; 
jjarativcily dustless. Flasks were now introduced, 
and they remained for a long period free from 
organisms. On repeating some of these experi- 
ments this year, however, Professor Tyndall found 
that many of the infusions Avhich had previously 
been preserved from putrefaction with ease, were 
now found, when placed under the same conditions, 
to swarm with life. Still he refused to believe iii 
‘ spontaneous generation,* and preferred to consider 
that the production of life in his flasks was due 
to some fault in his experiments, and that the air 
of the Royal Institution was not so pure this year 
as it was last. Instead, therefore, of introducing 
his fluids by means of an open 2)i2)ette, as ho had 
2irevioiisly done, he now made use of a ^ 802)arating 
funnel,* and by this means the fluids found their 
way into the flasks without exjJosurc to the air. 
The result of these precjiutions was that no orga-- 
nisms appeared. The objection, however, that we 
have to lind is, that no guarantee can bo given 
that will enable us to ascertain -whether the ab is 
really free from particles of organic matter or not, 
Labt year the air was considered to 1 » pure because 
moteless ; but this year, though inoteless, it was 
found to be impure. 

Professor Tindall and his friends are so ex- 
ceedingly confident in the power of the germs* 
of the atmos2)lieie, that they attribute to their 
influence every known case of putrefaction ; and 
they do so because they believe that they have^ 
2)roved that whenever the air can be excluded fromi 
a piitrescible fluid, putrefaction will not takej 
])lace. But Dr Bastian has succeeded in producing * 
life out of organic infusions from which the ait 
has been excluded, and which have been previously 
raised by him to teinperaLures hithertp considered 
by .scientific authority as fatal to life. Thus the 
question resolves itself into this : What is the 4 
exact point of heat which kills the germs of I 
bacteria ? At 2>resent we do not know, and we 
have therefore no right to make any supposition 
upon this point in favour of cither of the two- 
theories. 

Since Dr Bastian’s experiments were first made 
public, the holders of the Germ theory have gra- 
dually raised what we may call the thermal deatb- 
point of bacteria, in order to explain away the 
results of his experiments by the light of their own 
theory. If J)r Bastian’s fluids did develop life^ 
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they say, the germs must have entered into them hundred and fifteen degrees Fahrenheit, and it 
by some nieans or other; and if he superheated remained perfectly clear. And so Dr Roberts con - 1 
jihcBe fluids, the fact of the germs surviving the eludes that liquor potass® has no power to excite! 
/process shews that they must be possessed of the generation of organisms in a sterilised infusion.* 
/greater enduring power than we have given them Professor Tyndall repeated these experiments with 
' credit for, additional precautions, and obtained similar results. 

Curiously enough, Professor Tyndail declares The general conclusion which is drawn from 

f hat freciuent applications of a low degree of various experiments by the advocates of the 
leat, and applied at intervals, have a far greater Germ theory is, that liquor potass® has no in- / 
sterilising effect' than a single application of a herent power to stimulate the production of 5 
dgh temperature. For a given fluid may contain bacteria, and that any apparent power of this kind | 
germs o f all ages. If such a fluid be boiled For a which it maj^ seem to possess is due to the preseiice i 

I cfSttSldcraWe'li me, all the germs of recent forma- of germs within it. These germs they consider \ 
m will be killed ; but those of a greater age will are not destroyed until the potash has been 
erely be softened, but still capable of reanima- raised to the temperature of one hundred de - 1 
m. however, the fluid be heated for a grees centigrade if solid, and to one liundredj 
lort time only, tlie recent germs will be destroyed, / and ten degrees centigrade if liquid. Dr Bastian, ! ■ 
hile an older crop will be liberated. A second who repeated his former experiments with every ' 
►plication of heat destroys this second crop, and possible precaution, found no difference in ' his 
ings a third into play. Further heat will awaken results. Moreover, he discovered that liquor ■ 
ccessive crops, until at length a point is reached potass®, Avhen added in pioper quantities, is just * 
hen the toughest germ must yield. This is as efficacious in stimulating the development of 
{certainly a most ingenious explanation of the life after it has been heated to one hundred and 
Idilflculty. ten degrees centigrade, as when it has been heated 

A very interesting contribution to this subject to only one hundred degrees. Pasteur will con- 
has lately been maile, by Dr Bastian and others ; seqiiently have to raise the temperature which be 
and we will no^v briefly describe the main results considei*s suilicient to destroy the germs contained 
of their researches. It has long been known that in a solution of strong liquor potass® to a j>oint 
slightly alkaline organic fluids are more difficult still higher than one hundred and ten degrees, 
to sterilise than those wdiicli are slightly acid. But there is still another proof that liquor : 
iPasteur^the French cliemist says that animal water potass® if previously heated to one hundred de- 
JjinTfnfiormally acid slate becomes sterile at one grees dues not induce fermentation in virtue of its 
||iundred degrees centigrade ; but that if the infusion germs, because if only one or two drops be added, 
fls first rendered alkaline by the addition of potash, the infusion will remain as barren as ever; while a ^ 
rthe apjilication of a little more heat is necessary, in few more drops will immediately start the process 
* order to insure sterility. If ^ve bear in mind the of fermentation. Now if the potash really induced 
two theories, we shall see that these observations fermentation because it brought germs along with ; 
of Pasteur may be ex])hiiried according to either it, two drops wvmhl be quite as efiicacious as any ^ 
of them. We may believe that the germs in the other amount. Finally, Dr Bastian has shewn us 

[ infusion are fortified against the destructive action that an excess of alkali prevents fermentation, and 
of heat by liquor potass® ; or on the other Jiand, to this fact he attributes the failure of Pasteur to , 
we may hold that tlic spontaneous generation of develop life when he employed solid potash. He j 
organisms is favoured by the presence of an alkali, luul added too much of the alkali. 1 


{Acting ui)on these data, Dr Bastian heated a 
similar fluid ifl its acid condition to the tempera- 


It is impossible to draw any deji)iite conclusion 
from these as i’roni the other experiments, until 


ture of one hundred degrees ; so that, according to we know the precise temperature Avhicli is fatal to 
^asteur, it w’^as now barren. He then added a germinal life. Dr Bastian indeed thinks that he 
quantitv of potash sufficient to neutralise the acid, has been able to shew’ that bacteria and their 
the addition of the alkali thus being made after germs cannot^ exist at higher temperatures than 
instead of before the boiling ; and he then allowed one hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit; but 
the fluid so treated to stand at a temperature of his evidence here is not quite conclusive. He 
about one hundred and fifteen degrees Fahrenheit, does not deny the existence of germs nor, their ; 
In a short time swarms of bacteria appeared. probable influence in producing life; he merely' 

Dr Roberts, however, considers that this result says that his experiments furnish evidence to shew j 
/was obtaified because sufficient precaution had not that in some cases organisms maj' spring into! 
\been taken by Dr Bastian to prevent the entry of existence without the aid of a parent. The strong 
igenns, which might have been introduced by the points of his case arc, that as fast as his adversaries 
Jpotash. Accordingly, he filled a small flask with can suggest precautions to insure the destruction 
;an ounce of the acid infusion, and then sealed up of germs, he has been able to shew life under 
his potash in a capillary tube. The potash was the altered conditions ; and that whenever the sup- ’ 
‘then heated in oil to two hurvlred and eighty posed deatli-point of bacteria has been raised on 
:degrees Fahrenheit, and kept for fifteen minutes, account of his experiments, he has succeeded in 
The tube of potash was now introduced into obtaining life after liaving submitted his flasks to 
■the flask containing the infusion, and the flask the required temperatures. 

was boiled for five minutes, and sealed. The flask How this most interesting controversy will end, 
was now kept for some time in order to test its we cannot foretell ; but we hope that the further 
sterility. When this was ascertained, the flask researches of our scientific men upon the subject 


was shaken, so that the little tube of potash inside* will ultimately lead to the discovery of the 
was broken, and the potash was thus allowed to truth. Meanwhile, we observe that Dr Richard- 
; mingle with and neutralise the infusion. The flask son, at the late Sanitary Congress at Leamington, 
was now maintained at a low temper? ture of one entirely dissented from the theory of germs being 


OCEAI^-VOYAGES IN SMALL BOATS. 


the origin of disease, and characterised it as the 
wildest and most distant from the phenomena 
to be explained, ever conceived. As no one 
contests the fact tliat pure air is a very im- 
portant factor in promoting health and averting 
the insidious approaches of disease, people keeping 
that in mind need not ijractically give themselves 
much concern about germs. See that you draw 
pure air That 18 an advice to 

which no theorist can take exception. 

— — 

OCEAN- VOYAC^ES IN SMALL BOATS. 

It is perhaps not generally known that a(K^eii- 
turous persons occasionally cross the Atlantic from 
the American coast to England in small boats. 
The undertaking is dangerous, but is accomplished.^ 
Twenty-four years ago, wlieri on board a Ciinard 
steamer, our vessel passed an -open sailing-boat 
containing two men on ^a voyage from America to 
Europe. They had no means for taking an obser- 
vation, but trusted to fall in with large shijjs, from 
which they would get iiiforiuaiioii as to where 
they were. On sighting them, our captain knew 
wliat they wanted, and hung out a black board on 
wliicli were inscribed in chalk the latitude and 
longitude. This was satisfactory, and on they 
went on their perilous expedition. What came of 
them we know not. AV o were told that men who 
run risks of this kind, and who happen not to 
proc.nrci information as to their whereabouts, are 
! apt to make strange mistakes in their voyage 
to England ; such, for instance, as running ou the 
coast of Spain iiihtead of the British Islands — the 
I whole thing a curious instance of reckless daring. 

Small vessels, possibly better provided, have made 
runs which have attracted the adiniring attention 
of nautical men, lor the exceptional circumstances 
under which they occurred, but without reference 
to competition or bonus. In 1850 three Cornish 
iishennen, in a lisliiiig-bnat of small tonnage, sailed 
from Newlyn near Penzance to the (Jape of Good 
Hope, and thence across the Indian Gcean to Mel- 
bourne, where they arrived ‘all wcll.^ We do not 
find the actual tonnage named, in 18(36 a small 
yacht of twenty-live tons, hailing from Dublin, set 
out from Liverpool, and safely reached New South 
Wales after a run of a hundred aiid^thirty days. 
The distance was set down at sixteen thousand 
miles. It Avas regarded, and justly regarded, as a 
bold adventure iu 1874, wlicn a schooner of 
only fifty-four tons safely brought over a cargo of 
deals from St Johns, New Brunswick, to Dublin, 
with but seven hands to manage the craft. 

Boat-voyages, however, are evidently more 
remarkable than those of clippers, yachts, and 
schooners ; on account of the extremely small 
dimensions of the craft wliich have ventured to 
brave the perils of the ocean, and of the paucity 
of hands to manage the sails and helm during a 
period measured by mouths — under privations of 
various kinds. 

Eleven years ago the Americans gave an indi- 
cation of spirit and pluck in the conception and 
fulfilment of a very bold enterprise. Mr Hudson, 
the owner of a small craft named ilic Red White 
and Blue, fitted it up for an ocean-trip to England. 
It was a life-boat, built of galvanised iron, only 
twenty-six feet in length, six feet in breadth of 
beam, and three feet deep from deck to hold. 


Small as it was, the Red White and Blue carried 
what sailors call a very cloud of canvas ; it had 
mainsail, spritsails, staysails, courses, topsails, 
royals, top-gallants, sternsails, trysails, three masts, 
bowsprit, booms, yards, galfs, jib-boom, yard-tops, 
cross jack yards, sjiankers, mid all the rest of 
it—an enormous amount of furniture, one would 
think, for so small a house. The boat was sharp 
at both ends, luul water-tight compartments length- 
wise and transverse, and safety-valves which would 
enable her to tight herself in a few minutes 
if Hooded. There w-as a tiny cockpit for the 
stoei*aman near the mizzen-mast, in which he sat 
somewhat in the same position as ^Ir Maegregor 
in his lioh Roy canoe. The air-cylinders at each 
end of the boat and along the sides, customary in 
Jife-boats, assisted in maintaining the buoyancy 
rand upright position. It is amusing to read of a 
mainmast only seven feet high and a bowsprit of 
two feet in length ; but the juvenile ship Avas pro- 
portionate in all these matters, and bravely sho 
looked, a plucky handsome little craft. 

The crew of the Red White and Blue was as 
exceptional as the boat itself. The owner. Captain 
John M. Hudson, took the command ; Mr Frank 
E. Fitch acted as mate ; Avliile in lieu of petty 
oHicers, able seamen, and ordinary seamen Avas a 
dog named ‘Fanny.* On the 9tli of .July 18CG 
the pigmy ship took farewell of Sandy Hook, near 
New York, on a voyage of unknown duration and 
uncertain vicissitude. At midnight on the 18th 
the boat struck against something hard and solid, 
but fortunately without receiving much damage. 
They sailed on till the fith of August, wfiieii they 
fell in with the brig Princess Royal, bailing from 
Yarmouth, and obtained a bottle of rum, two 
newspapers (very precious to the Avayfarers), and a 
sigiial-]am]>. Narrowly escaping a complete over- 
turn on the 8tli, they spoke with tlic barque 
Welle Mernjmnn, from which they obtained two 
bottles of braiiily. Alter another peril of capsizing, 
they at length sighted Englisli land, the Bill of 
Vortland, on the 14tli. Beating up the Channel, 
the boat entered Margate Harbour on the 16th, 
alter being tliirly-sevcii days at soa. The little 
craft created no small astonishment at Margate. 
As there Avas no chronometer on board, the calcula- 
tions of distance, direction, &c. had to be made 
by compass, line, and dead-reckoning. So little 
opportunity had there besen of obtaining a fire, 
that the food (mostly preserved in air-tight tins) 
had to be eaten cold, . The original store of a 
hundred and twenty gallons of water supplied 
their Avaiits with this essential requisite. Poor 
Fanny the dog did not at all relish the* voyage ; 
constant exposure to the Aveatlier so Aveakened her 
that she died soon after reaching Margate] When 
the Red IPhiie and Blue Avas afterwards exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, a little incredulity was 
expressed as to the reality of the voyage ; but os 
the names of the vessels spoken Avith were given 
and the dates of meeting, there seems no reason to 
doubt the faithfulness of the narrative. The two 
navigators, however, did not ret am to America 
in the same way ; they had ‘ had enough of it.* 

A still bolder achievement, in so far as the 
number of the crew was concerned, was that of 
Alfred Johnson, Avho in June 1876 started from 
America in a small boat manned only by himself, 
Qnittintj the port of Gloucester, Massachusetts, ou 
the 15 th, h^ had fine weather for a time, hut 
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then experienced some of the peril of Atlantic shelter at Chatham, a small port in the same state, 
voyaging under exceptional circumstances. Fogs Hoisting sail again on the 2d of June, the boat set 
and head winds compelled him to put into Shake off with a fair wind ; and all went well for three 
Harbour, where he liad his compass corrected, days. An adverse wind then sprang up, a fog 
Starting again on the 25th, he experienced toler- overspread the sky, and for ten days the voyage 
ably fair weather until the 7th of July, when a continued under these unfavourable circumstances, 
heavy gale set in from the south-west. The Whilst near the shoal known as thA Great Banks, 
combings of the hatchway were started, and the a keg was seen floating ; this was secured, and the 
water, finding entrance, damaged some of his iron hoops utilised (with the aid of canvas) in 
provisions. The gale subsiding, he was favoured making a drogue — one which was included among 
with fine weather and fair wind until the Kith; and the outfit of the boat being found too light fo^its 
a strong breeze in the right direction coming on, purpose. The boat, after lying to for three or 
he made good progress till the 2d of August, four days in a gale of wind, started again, and 
When about three hundred miles from the Irish sailed on till the 21st of June, when another gale 
coast, the wind increased to a hurricane ; he hove necessitated another stoppage. The New Be^ord 
to, but in unshipping liis mast for this purpose, sighted the steamer Batavia, which oflered to take 
the boat got broadside on a large wave and wa.^ the lonely pair of navigators on board : an oiler 
upset. Johnson clambered on the upturned bottom, kindly appreciated, but courteously declined After 


where he remained lor about twenty minutes. By this meeting, a succession of gales was encoun- 
dexteroua management lie succeeded in righting tered, and the rudder broke ; a spare oar was made 
the boat, got in, and pumped it dry; everything, to act as a substitute. The sea ran so very high 
however, was wetted by the upset, and he lost his that even when lying down to rest, husband and 


square-sail and kerosene lamp, 


wife had to lie on wet clothes, everything on board 


Wending his way as winds permitted, he reached being sloppy and half saturated. At one portion 
within a hundred miles of the Irish coast by the of this trying period Captain Crapohad to steer 
7th, spoke a ship, -and obtained some bread and for seventy hours uninteiTii 2 >tedly, his wife being 
fresh water — both of which had become very scanty incapacitated from rendering the aid which was 
with him. On the following day he gut sound- her wont ; and on another occasion he had to pay 
iiigs, but fog prevented him from seeing land. On eighteen hours’ close uUenlion to the drogue. The 
the iOlh he sighted Milford, near the south-west voyage terminated on the 21st of July, after a 
extremity of AVales. He landed at Abcrcastle in duration of fifty-four days. Tlie average sleep of 
Pembrokeshire on the 11th, after being fifty-seven the captain did not exceed fijiir hours a day ; and 
days at sea ; starting again, he put into Ilolyhcad, be bad no slet‘pat all during the last seventy hours 
and finally arrived at Liverpool on the 21st. The of the run. He had intended to make Falmouth 
little Centennial, which measured only twenty feet his port of arrival, but was glad to make for 
in length over all, had run ab<jut seventy miles a Penzance instead. 

day on an average. Johnson maintained liis general The surname of Crapo, wo wore informed by the 
health excellently well, though siifiering from want captain, is jiot uncommon at New Bedford. The 


of sleep. 


goodwile is Swedish by descent, Scotch by birth. 


The little boat that has recently crossed the Americari by marriage — a citizen of the world. 


Atlantic differed from Johnson’s in this among 
other particulars, that it bad a crew of two persons. 


In examining the boat closely (which we have 
done), it becomes more than ever a marvel how it 


one of whom was a woman. Certainly this woman could have formed the home of a married couple 
will lijive something to talk about for the rest of fov seven weeks. Descending through a small 
her life : seciiVg that we may safely assign to her a hatchway, the feet rest on the floor of (let us say) 
position such as her sex has never before occupied the state-cabin, an apartment three feet high ; 
— that of having managed half the navigation of a conscqmmtly the head and body i^rqject above the 
little ocean-craft for suiue three thousand miles, hatchway. By spreading blankets and rugs, and 
The New Bedford, so designated after the town of crouching dewn by degrees, a would-be sleeper 
the same name in Massacliusetts (the state from can lie down under the d(!ck, or two sleei)ers close 
‘whicli Johnson also hailed), is only twenty feel the two sides of the boat. The wife of course 
long, with a burden of a little over a ton and a acted as stewardess, cook, parlour-maid, scullery- 
half ; built of cedar, and rigged as (in sailor- phrase) maid, &c., leaving her husband to manage most of 
a ‘ leg-of-mutton schooner ; ' with two masts and the navigation. The sperm-oil lamp for the corn- 
one ancfior. Anything less ocean-like we can pass-biuuacle ; the kerosene or petroleum lamp 
hardly conceive. Captain Thomas Crapo, the Ibr the cooking-stove ; the receptacles for biscuit 
owner of this little alfair, is an active man in the and preserved meats and vegetables ; the butler’s 
primt^ of life ; and his hettcr-lialf proves herself pantry for a few bottles of spirits ; the vessels for 
worthy to be the helpmate of such a man. On the containing water — all were packed into a niar- 
28th of May in the present year, Captain and Mrs yellously small space. The drogue ^already men- 
Crapo embarked in their tiny ocean-boat, jirovided tioiied) is a kind of floating anchor wnich, dragged 
with such provisions and stores as they could stow lifter the vessel by means of a long rope, helps to 
away under the deck. The steersman (or steers- steady it in certain states of the wind. Five hundred 


Crapo embarked in their tiny ocean-boat, jirovided tioiied) is a kind of floating anchor which, dragged 


away under the deck. The steersman (or steers- steady it in certain states of the wind. Five hundred 
woman) sat in a'sunken recess near the stern, with , pounds weight of stores and six hundred of iron 
head and bust above the level of the deck ; the ballast, kept the boat sufficiently low in the water, 
other took any standing-place that he could get for Such were the interior arrangements of one of 
managing the sails, rope, anchor, &c. The boat those strange small vessels which adventurously 
had no chronometer ; and tlie progress had to be attempt to cross the Atlantic. 

measured as best it could by dead-reckoning. ■ ■ ■ 

The boat, soon after leaving New Bediord, was printed and Published by W. & R. CqAMBxas, 47 Patcr- 
lorced by stress of weather to seek- a , tew days’ noster Kow, London, and 339 High Sti-oot, Edinbuboh. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A KNOCKER-UP. 
Some time ago, while paying a professional visit 
at the house of a small tradesman in the town of 

B , in the north of England, I made the 

acquaintance of an interesting old woman, who 
upon the occasion in question was nursing the 
tradesman’s wife. TJiere are persons, especially 
of the gentler sex, who will not bo said Nay in 
their attempts to win your confidence ; and such 
was Mrs Waters, the old lady whom I have named. 
We became intimate in a few minutes; and cir- 
cumstances causing me to prolong my visit for 
several hours, I loft the house as familiar with the 
dame’s history as if I had known her for many 
years. 

I have styled her an interesting woman. So 
slie was. Her appearance, I grant, was not attrac- 
tive. She bore no trace of beauty; neither had 
she refinement either of speech or manner, being 
somewhat brusque and hasty both in word and 
action ; yet there was an irresistible power in the 
rapid glance of her large bright eyes ; and although 
at first you might be led to believe, from the 
hastiness which marked all her movements as she 
attended to the requirements of tlTe house and 
family, that she must be harsh and unfeeling in 
her disposition, she was really one of the kindest 
and most tender-hearted of women. I soon found 
out that she was a neighbour, and that she pos- 
sessed independent means, which she had acquired 
by her own unaided industry ; that she had also 
maintained an invalid husband for years, and had 
educated and given a profession to her only son 
and child. 

I resolved to become better acquainted with 
the old dame ; and as I did not scruple to put 
questions, 1 gleaned from her what shall form 
the subject of the present paper. Her designa- 
tion as a ‘knocker-up’ will become plain as I 
proceed. In reply to an inquiry she said; ‘O 
dear, no ! I am not unwilling to tell you how 
I made my independency. Why should I be? 
An honest woman need not be afraid of any- 
thing. I made it^ sir, by knocking-up ; every 
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penny of it. Ay, you may well look surprised, 
for I fancy you don’t know what knocking-up 
is ; or if you do, you are wondering how I could 
save a fortune out of such a line of action. No ; 

I don’t mean to say that I had no other way of 
making money. I started a shop after I began 
to knock up ; but every penny 1 made by shop- 
keeping was spent in keeping my family ; and 
when my son was put to business, some of my 
otherwise-made money went along with it ; but 
every penny which T put by, and the income on 
which I now Im^, was got by knocking-up. 

‘You may well ask how I, a woman, should 
ever have thought of such a means of living, or 
should have ventured upon it. Well, to tell the 
truth, I never thought of it ; that is, I did not 
Invent it ; it was brought before me ; and I was 
in too great need to be very nice. 1 believe I 
was near the first, if not the very first who earned 
money by regularly knocking up ; at anyrajte I 
knew of none who were in that line. The thing 
was brought about in this way. Mjr husband was 
a delicate man from our first acquaintance. And 
he was, bless you ! as different from me in spirit 
and ways as a summer day is from a winter day. 
lie had hardly a morsel of fend in him. I’ve 
often wondered what wc should have done, or 
what would have become of us, had it been I that 
had been laid up instead of him. But you see, 
sir. Providence had a hand in the matter. It was ■ 
well in many ways, I may say in all ways, that he 
was afflicted ; for you see had it been me, what an 
ill-tempered impatient creature I should have 
been. 

‘ Was it an illness that fell upon him which laid 
him aside, do you ask ? No ; not exactly; I’ll tell 
you. Wc had been married about six years, and 
our son was about four years old, when Waters 
happened on a misfortune ; he \wis in the act of 
lifting a heavy weight in the foundry in which he 
worked, when something snapped or gave way in 
his back. He was brought home between two 
men; and from that day until his death, more 
than fifteen years afterwards, he never did a 
stroke of work. Poor fellow ! 
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‘Yes; you’re right; the knocking-up scheme 
followed. It was very singular. 1 had been down 
to ^e foundry one Friday evening for the bit 
pay which .the masters kindly allowed him for a 
while, when I got into conversation with one of 
the better sort of men who were employed in the 
works. I said to him that 1 believed 1 shordd 
have the home to keep over our heads, and that 
1 was willing to do anything that would help 
therein, when he said quite suddenly like : “ If you 
will knock me up at three o’clock every morning 
but Sunday, I will give you halt-a-crown a week.” 
At hrst 1 thought he was joking ; but when 1 saw 
that he was sincere, I closed in with tlie oiler ; for 
something said within me that that would be the 
beginning of something better still. 

‘ The reason why knockiug-up is so widespread 
nowadays is, this : people soon get so used to the 
alarum-clock that it fails to awake them, or if it 
awake them, they are at times so sleepy that 
they drop off again before the alarum runs out. 
This was the case with the person wlio asked me 
to awaken him ; he had lost many mornings 
through over-sleeping the time. He was in the 
designing line ; and he said he got more work done 
and of a better sort during the quiet hours of 
morning than at any other time. At anyrate this 
was his statement, though afterwards another 
reason wtis assigned for his habit ; so he was 
anxious to be up at three o’clock. Well, I engaged 
with him ; and a good thing it was for me, for 
before a year had gone over my head I had tliirty 
customers of the like kind. No ; not for the same 
hour in the morning, nor for the like pay — beg- 
ging your pardon — but mostly for the time be- 
tween five and six o’clock. 

‘I have no objection whatever to tell you what 
I used to earn ; why should I ? Uiit let me tell you 
first how I went on adding to my business, if 1 may 
call it a business. At the cud of the first year, as 
I have said, I had thirty customers. Year by year 
they w’ent on increasing, until at the end of five 
years I had near eighty houses to go to ; and for 
the thirty years that I followed knucking-uj) after 
that — ^thirty-lve in all — 1 never fell below that 
number. Sometimes I had as many as ninety- 
five. What did they pay I All prices. When 1 
got a few more early customers in addition to my 
first one, I knocked him a shilling a week off ; for I 
could not fashion to take half-a-crown. So all who 
were knocked up before foTir o’clock paid me eight- 
teenpence a week ; those who had to be awakened 
soon after four gave me a sliilling a week ; whilst 
those who had to be aroused from five to six o’clock 
paid froih sixpence to threepence weekly, accord- 
uig to time and distance. Of couise the greater 
number of customers belonged to the threepenny 
class. 

‘You can’t see how I managed to get through so 
large a number of houses in so short a time ? But 
I did, at anyrate. I found system to be a needed 
thing, you may be sure. Then I found out near 
cixts to different neighbourhoods. And I took care 
not to let the gl^ass grow under my feet. Besides, 
I fancy I had a knack of rousing my employers 
in a sWt time. Perhaps mj/ knock or ring or 
way of tapping was more effective than that of 
other knockers-up. However that may be, I got 
through my engagements morning by morning. I 
Boe you are eager to get at my w-eekly earnings. 
Well, I’ll keep you no longer in suspense. For 


thirty years I never earned less than thirty shillings 
a week ; mostly thirty-five ; and when I had a 
good lot of far-away or very early customers, I 
picked up as high as forty^ shillings in a week. 
You stare ; but what I say is true. Two pounds 
a week for summoning folks to their work, of a 
morning. 

‘ I am not a veiy strong or healthy body now ; 
how can a woman of seventy years expect to ho 
without ache or pain after a life like mine ? But 
for thirty-five years wherein I followed the knock- 
ing-np line I never had what may be ccfiled 
a badly day. Bless you, sir, 1 hadn’t time to 
be laid up! I believe my early rising, and the 
exercise in the open air, kept me in health ; 
and when bits of cold got hold of me, why, my 
spirits did much towards helping them off again. 
Spirit, sir, is everything ! Did I go to bod during 
the day ? Never ! I could not afford the time ; for 
I had my shop to mind. You look surprised ; but 
I told you at the beginning that I kept a shop. 
See you ; I did not know how long my husband 
might linger ; and then I was so wrapped np in 
my poor lad, that I determined he should be a 
doctor or a lawyer, or something smarter than 
a tradesman; so, having a good long day before 
me, I resolved upon opening a shop of some 
kind. 

‘ 1 vras a time in deciding on what I should 
deal in. I dreaded giving credit; and as there 
arc some things which women are not in the habit 
of buying on tic/c — somehow they never think of 
that w'hen they really >vant them — 1 resolved to 
deal in them. So I hit u[)on selling black-lead, 
blacking, brushes of various kinds, even pots arwl 
pans ; fur I noticed that when a woman sent for 
such things she scut the money for them. Besides, 
I saw that a matter of ten pounds or so would 
start me in that line ; I saw that there would 
be little perishable stock or articles that would 
go out of fashion ; nor would the business call for 
a deal of learning or knowledge to manage it — 
things which I had not ; so into that line I 
went. 

‘ At first I managed to make my cottage do for 
my shop ; the bedroom and cellar I made into the 
warehouse ; then as the trade increased I took the 
house next to the one I had, and made it into shop 
and warehouse. Rent and taxes, you know, were 
not heavy items. I began this business after I had 
done knocking-up about five years, and ended it 
about six years ago. 

‘ No ; 1 did not give up because I was tired of 
work. But I saw that I had enough to live upon, 
and ’ (here her voice fell into a low key, and as- 
sumed a plaintive tone) ‘ I had no one belonging 
me to live for ; for my husband had been long dead, 
and my poor son had been taken from me. Did 
I sell my business i No ; I did not sell either 
business. There was a poor man, a neighbour, who 
fell out of work ; and as he had a large family, and 
was running from bad to worse at his shop every 
week, I just handed over the knocking-up to 
him ; and a good thing it has been for him, you 
may be sure. And as for the other concern, why, 
1 just let my customers spread themselves among 
otlier shops as they thought fit. 

‘ Did I make many bad debts in the knocking- 
up business ? Not many ; less than you would 
suppose. But for one thing, I looked pretty sharp 
after my money. It took somo gathering in. 
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ihongk I got paid mostly on a Saturday ai&eor- 
xioon and night Some called and paid me aa 
they passed my house; others* left it with those 
appointed by me to receive it. One way or other, I 
got most of it week by week. To those who began 
to be dilatory in paying me, I just gave a hint j 
that if they did not pay up that week-end I would 
let them overlie themselves a morning now and 
again. This put them into fear ; for they knew 
they would lose a deal more by being ' quartered ’ | 
once at the mill than they had to pay me for a | 
whole week’s knoddng-up. So I had few who 
did not pay up old scores. Of course 1 leave 
out of account some I did not care to press for | 
payment — men with large families, or men who 
had had a fit of Edekness or the like, or a poor | 
delicate woman. But let that pass ; they might 
have done the same by me. ^ 

^ Yes ; a knocker-up has a good chance of finding 
out the tempers of nis customers. Bless you! I 
soon got to know who* were surly and who were 
pleasant folks ; who were short-tempered and who 
had long tempers. You know, when knocking-up 
began to be a regtilar trade we used to rap or ring 
at the doors of our customers. But there were two 
objections to this way of rousing them : one from 
the public, the other from the knocker-up. The 
public complained of being disturbed, especially if 
sickness was in a house, by our loud rapping or 
ririging ; and the knocker-up soon found out that 
while he knocked up one who paid him, he 
knocked np several on each side who did not pay ; 
so we were not long in inventing the fishing-rod- 
like wands which are now used. Ay indeed, the 
knocker-up has a wand of ofiice. 1 was among the 
first who adopted rods. So no\v a few taps on the 
bedroom window, which no one hears but those 
who should, are sufficient. 

* A surly or hot-tempered fellow would growl or 
knock things about os he came to the window 
to reply, and his responding rap would sound as 
peevish as possible ; but a good-tempered man, 
ah it used to be quite pleasant and cheering to 
get him out of bed ; for you could hear from his 
very tread that he was grateful even, and Ids 
reply-tap sounded quite musical ; and when he 
spoke and bade you good-morniTig, it was really 
encouraging. I have been inclined at times to 
knock some men np for nothing, jisst because it 
was pleasant to hear them, especially after you 
had nad two or three of the other kind to deal 
with. I have given over knocking some fellows 
up for no other reason than thaJt they were sulky 
or angry at being disturbed. There w’as one man 
in particular : he was a little, slender, ill-featured 
man, who always reminded me of a weasel ; he had 
to be up at five o’clock ; he was given to drink, by 
the way ; so that he was not only hard to awaken, 
but he never came to the window but he indiilgeti 
in angry mutterings, and I heard at times an oath 
slip out of his mouth. He was a shilling-a-week 
customer, and paid regularly ; but 1 was so plagued 
by his temper and insulting ways, that at lost 1 
gave him up as a bad job. 

* You oie right, sir ; a knocker-up really deserves 
the gratitude of his customers. They should not 
think he is compensated when he gets their money. 
Oxily tiaink : he has to be out of his warm bed in 
all weathers ; imd must not let a bit of tic or I 
tooth^wartch keep him at home. But they can j 
sleep on the night through, in peace and 


because they are sure to hear fan tope on their 
window at the right ttooie. Beally, l*m save 
nobody can think a knocker-np is a eelfiah tnan, 
or for that part of it, a selfish woman. ^ Whjr, no 
money is so well spent as that which is paul to 
the profession ; and 1 believe most who pay it 
think sa 

* 1 knocked up for years two young women who 
were sisters. They had been left orphans when 
very young ; but poor things, they stuck together, 
went to the mill, saved their earnings, and at last 
took and furnished a room. They got me to knock 
them up ; for you see they kept tlieir own little 
spot clean and tidy, and mended their own things 
at night ; and they went to bed tired and often 
late ; so they slept heavy. Well, as I Ve said, I 
|iknocked them up for years. They would not let 
W do it for nothing ; no, not even now and a^u. 
One or the other had always a ^‘Good-morning,”' 
or “ How are you this morning, Mrs Waters f” in* 
a low kind tone for me. And about once a quarter 
they would have me spend a Suntlay evening with 
them and take a cup of tea ; and if any folks were 
grateful it was these girls. 

‘ When did I get my sleep, do you ask ? I ’ll 
tell you. I always went to bed at nine o’clock 
every night, except Saturday night ; and having 
a tired body and a contented mind, 1 was not long 
in dropping asleep. And I was up again at half- 

E ast two to the minute ; for my first customer 
Lved a good twenty minutes’ walk from my house, 
and you know he had to be awakened at three 
o’clock. Well, for some time 1 had no one else 
to arouse until four o’clock, so 1 generally came 
home. Before I went out in winter I got a cup of 
tea, so I kept the fire in ; but in summer I let it gO' 
out, and did not care to light it again until 1 camc' 
back from the early customer. Then I always 
made iny poor husband a cup of tea, after which 
he slept better than in the fore-part of tiie night. 
You see he had to awaken me; for being young 
and very active during the day, I slept soundly. 
But what between him and the alarum, I never 
over-slept myself ; no, not even once. But after I 
had been about six or seven years ai the job, I got. 
to awaken quite naturally like. It was well I did 
for when my husband died, I had no longer him 
to depend on. 

Yes ; the worst weather for a knocker-up is wet 
weather. Oh, it was trying to one’s patience, to. 
say nothing of one’s health, to be 2)clted with rain 
and wind. Then when the streets were filled with 
snow-broth it was anything but pleasant. But 1 
always tried to think of the good 1 was doing.. 
What a wonderful help it was to think Cliat way I* 
W’hy, I found out that even a chimney-sweep or a 
sweeper of our streets would be happy in lus call- 
ing if he only took such a view of Ins work, instead 
of comparing it with such as a clergyman’s. Why, 
sir, we are all helping one another as wcdl as earn- 
ing our livings when we follow our lawful callings. 
But it was extra nice on a line su>iing or summer 
morning; 1 used to be happy all ovar on such 
mornings. • 

‘You would like me to say sonMithing about zny 
son. To tell truth, sir, 1 seldom feel willing to 
talk about hint; for when I’ve been led out to 
talk about hini,\jDy dear lad, it has taken moiiy 
a dav to get his jitiage out of my mind.’ 

1 here besopfjKt Mrs Waters not to go on with the 
story, did. It was interesting and touching 
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in some of its details ; but as it would not be 
relevant to the leading subject of this ^per, I 
refrain from relating it. 1 heard her t^, both 
then and afterwards, several incidents of great 
interest ; but as my paper is quite long enough 
sJiready, 1 must omit them. 

Note.— Since the writer of the above article had 
his conversations with Mrs Waters, he had a long 
talk with a civil but illiterate man whom he fell 
in with during a journey by rail. It came out that 
he got his living chiefly by knocking-up, having 
over eighty regular customers, from whom he 
obtained on an average twenty-eight shillings a 
week. This was in a town six miles from the 
scene of Mrs Waters’ toils. But like most other 
money-making avocations, this one has become 
over-run with competitors, as is evident from tlir 
fact that the writer meets in his short early morm^ 
ing walk info the (town at least half a dozen | 
kuockeis-np of both sexes ; so that few are now, 
he believes, so fortunate os either the man above 
named, or Mrs Waters. 

THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAPTER XIV.— rTHROUGH THE GRIM GATES. 

Five wretched days pass, and Katie hardly 
knows how they go, for she counts time only by 
the arrival of the mail-bag. Yet no letter has 
come from Sir Herbert, and she is almost dis- 
tracted. Has he really set her free ? cast her off ? 
And will he never again come, or send, or speak? 

The great house is growing silent and gloomy 
beyond measure. Though the daily routine of 
work and attendance goes on as usual, there is a 
change, and Katie sees it. Servants arc beginning 
to talk ; a rumour spreads among them that the 
Admiral is to be superseded, and that the estab- 
lishment in Government House will soon be 
broken up. Perhaps they have gleaned this from 
the newspapers, which are making very free with 
Sir Herbert’s name just now. They jest at his 
clumsmess, ifls mismanagement, and his blunder ; 
they wonder whether he has fallen into dotage. 
They marvel how a man in his sober senses could 
send such a miserable craft as the Leoni to sea in 
A storm. Indeed she would have become a total 
wreck had not the Leo while making for the 
Short Reefs discovered her far out of her course, 
tossing about on a cross sea, her rudder broken, 
her decks flooded with water, and her crew in a 
rampanf state of disorder. The old ship was fast j 
going to her doom, like a great blundering un- 
manageable sea-monster ; when the Leo took her 
in tow and brought her into harbour. 

On the evening of this fifth day, Katie watches 
till the last post comes in, till the last train has 
stopped, and there is no longer any cheAice of hear- 
ing from or seeing her husband that night. Then 
her powers of "endurance fail; waiting becomes 
agony, her punishment seems greatW than she can 
bear. The silence is killing her j /ahe feels as if she 
must go mad, or die. Her brain, throbs so wildly, 
her mind is in such tumult,; that she is hardly 
responsible for her actions. She jrushes up to her 
loom, puts on on outdoor dress, an<] Kvith her veil 


closely drawn over her face, is only conscious she 
must flee from the house. It is so quiet, so lonely; 
the very atmosphere suffocates her. 

* I will go home to my mother ; she will pity me, 
and calm my burning brow with her cool soft hand,’ 
is her thought, as she almost runs across the hall 
and out of the door. She never notices the night 
is cold, that long white icicles are hanging from the 
trees, and that the ground is hard and frozen. She 
sees not the stars gUttering down at her with 
their clear holy eyes ; nor does she observe the 
grave questioning looks of the sentries as they 
notice the Admiral’s wife flee out of the gates 
alone at that late hour. 

A strange contrast that silent stealthy departure, 
to Kate’s triumphant entry through those very 
- gates not twelve months ago. Her reign in Govern- 
ment House has been short, its termination sudden 
and inglorious, for she is doomed never to enter 
the stately portals againi> She walks rapidly on 
through the streets, shivering, but not from the keen 
air, for her whole frame is in a burning fever, and 
the chill breeze feels like a blast J'rom a blazing 
furnace. Soon Katie is standing on the threshold 
of the well-known room in the old house, scaring 
all the inmates with her wan face and wild looks. 
Mrs Grey is at her side in a moment, 

' Katie, my child, what ’s the matter ? Are you 
ill?’ 

‘ Mother, mother ! I have come home to you 
agaiii. Don’t send me away, I entreat you. Herbert 
has left me, deserted me ! ’ 

In another moment she is on a stool at her 
mother’s feet, with her face buried in her lap, 
sobbing a wild resistless storm of tears. Mr Grey, 
with his spectacles raised on his forehead, looks 
down on his child curiously. Ho would begin 
questioning her at once, but his wife cautions 
him to silence till the burst of tears abates and 
the sobs become fewer. 

‘Katie, what’s all this about ?’ 

‘ Herbert is gone ! I shall never see him 
again !’ 

‘ Surely nothing has happened to the Admiral ? 
Be calm, child, and tell me what all this means.’ 

‘ He went to London, father.* 

‘ I know. He wrote to me on his arrival there.’ 

‘ But he went away in anger ; parted from me 
never to return.’ 

‘ Katie, I can’t understand you. Oompo^e your- 
self, and explain.’ 

Lady Dillworth recognises the voice of authority 
so potent in the old days, and yields to it by 
passively producing the Admiral’s letter. Her 
father’s brow clouds as he reads it over, and there 
is stinging contempt in his voice as he exclaims : 
‘ So, my La^ Dillworth, you have been flirting 
with Walter Reeves again ! ’ 

Kate is on her feet in an instant, and confronts 
him with eyes that flash through her tears. 

‘ I have done nothing of the sort, father ; that is 
all a mistake. What do you take mo for ? I am 
Sir Herbert’s wife, remember.’ 

‘ Then how am I to understand this letter V ^ 

Katie explains. She does not attempt to shield 
herself, nor hide any single particular ; and her 
father softens when he finds she bos been more 
thoughtless than intentionally culpable. Still he 
speaks out his mind, and says with a husky voice 
tnat trepables with emotion : ‘ A^hoxt time ago I 
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gave my daughter to a brave good man, whose 
only fault was over-indulgence ; and before the 
end of one short year, I And she has grieved him 
with her folly, injured him with her thoughtless- 
ness, and finally driven him from his home. — Now, 
don’t interrupt me, Katie. Have you ever read 
of the foolish woman that “plucketh down her 
house with her hands You have done that’ 

The room is silent, except for Helen’s sobs. 
Katie stands like one frozen to marble while her 
father heaps reproaches on her head. She feels 
she has given cause for them, and raising her 
hands with passionate eagerness, exclaims : ^ Help 
me, help me, father ! Tell me what I can do. I 
would give my very life to set things right again.* 

Mr Grey shakes his head gravely. ‘ Such things 
are not so easily mended, Katie. The first step 
will be for you to return home and wait there tiO^ 
your husband comes.’ 

But here Mrs Grey interposes. With a mothcr^s 
keen discernment, she ^ees Katie is on the very 
verge of distraction ; a more prolonged pressure, 
and the brain must give way. She pleads for her 
daughter. 

‘ Let Katie stay here to-night, dear. She needs 
rest and nursing ; and there are none but servants 
in that great lonely house.’ 

‘ And a pretty scandal those same servants will 
give forth, W'hen they tell all over Seabright to- 
morrow how their mistress ran away from her 
home.* 

* Go to them, dear. Yon can stop their tongues. 

I tremble for Katie if she returns there to-night,’ 
whispers Mrs Grey hurriedly in her husband’s ear ; 
and her persuasion prevails. 

Mr Grey arrives at Government House just in 
time. He finds the whole place in confusion, 
every one looking impatiently for the mistress, 
and wondering where she can have gone so late. 
Hunter is more alarmed than anv of the others, 
though he tries to assure them there is nothing 
wrong. He has seen through some of the late 
hous^old events, and knows that Lady Dillworth, 
with her pale face and restless eyes, has been on 
the verge of despair for a long time past. So he 
feels a sense of relief when Mr Grey comes in, 
with a voice of authority that scatters suspicion 
to the winds. 

< Lady Dillworth is at my houSe, and her 
mother has prevailed on her to stay there to-night. 
Hunter, you can bring over the mail-bag in the 
morning ; and tell Hannah to pack up a few things 
for her Ladyship’s use, in time for her to dress 
to-morrow.’ So the servants are pacified ; and 
Seabright is cheated of its scandal. 

No more reproaches fall on Katie after her 
father’s departure. Though they cannot banish her 
sorrow, Helen and her mother soothe her despair 
with the touch of loving hmids, the souncl of 
sympathising voices. There is rest and relief in 
their affection, and Katie grows calm, despite her 
self-reproach. 

By-and-by Mrs Grey leads her up to the little 
bedroom that was hers before her marriage, and 
ere long she is nestling among the snowy pillows, 
weeping and praying for her husband — and nerself. j 

CHAPTER XV.— NEWS AT LAST. 

Katie must have slept, for towards morning she 
dreams she is oift on the Short Beefs, and sees the 


Daring go down with her husband, father, and all 
her household on hoard. They glare at her with 
accusing eyes, and call her ‘ Fiend, murderess 1’ 
So it is a relief to start up and find -it was all a 
dream. In the dim gmy light she sees a fig^e 
all in white by her bedside, and is ready to shriek 
with fright, till she discovers it is only ner mother 
in her white dressing-gown, wdth a lamb’s-wool 
shawl over her shoulders. Mrs Grey has been 
watching, in and out of the room nearly all night, 
and now she bends over and kisses her daughter. 
I have good news for you, Katie.’ 

‘ 0 mother, what is it ? Has Sir Herbert come 
back?’ 

‘ Not yet, dear. The news is, that the poor 
sailors supposed to have been lost in the Damnfs 
iutter arc not drowned after all. An outwam- 
’nound vessel picked them up and took them on 
to Havre. They returned here sate and well this 
morning, so there has not been a single li^c lost.’ 

‘Thank God for that!* exclaims Katie reve- 
rently, with clasped hands ; and never was ejacu- 
lation more heartfelt. 

‘ Yes, He is very merciful ; we must trust Him 
more, Katie.’ 

‘ Mother, I have even doubted His mercy some- 
times! In my misery, I thought even He had 
turned against me ; but those wretched feelings 
are past now, and if Herbert would come back, 
even happiness* might return to us again.’ 

There are many letters in the mail-bag that 
morning, but Lady Dillworth lays them all aside 
— only one interests her, and that bears the Hayes 
Hill post-mark. ’ ‘ This is from Laura Best ; per- 
haps there is news of Herbert in it.’ Katie opens 
the envelope with trembling hands, glances at the 
contents, and exclaims : ‘ Herbert is ill — lying ill 
at Laura’s, and she has written to summon me 
down there.’ 

The particulars are soon made known. The 
Admiral went to Hayes Hill on his return journey 
from Loudon, and as soon as he arrived there, was 
stricken down with sudden illness. He had 
shewn no sign of recovery up to the present, 
and Laura’s letter w'as most urgent. • 

‘ I must go to Herbert at once. Oh, why did he 
go there in his time of sickness and danger? 
When he felt the attack coming on, why didn’t he 
come back to me ? ’ 

‘ Ah, why indeed ?’ echoes Mr Grey gravely, as 
he folds up his papers and locks his desk. 

Soon all is bustle and preparation. Mr Grey 
hurries everybody half out of their wits in hia 
anxiety to be in time for the next train to Ha^^es 
Hill. He has decided on going down.thbre with 
K^tie, and says he will not Jeave her till he sees 
her once more under the same roof with her 
husband. Lady Dillworth’s hoiees are sent to the 
station direct from Government House ; and she 
and her father are soon speeding on their way as 
rapidly as the swift locomotive can take them. 
It is a’ cold misty day, and Katie glances out on 
the dreary country with a listless eye and a heart 
as dreary as the scene. She fears that after all she 
may be too late to see her husband alive ; and even 
if he is living, she winders whether he will forgive 
her, or again turn from her with that sorrowful 
look of reproach. 

At lust they reach their destination, and are 
soon driving up the lane to Hayes Hill in Laura’s 
brousham, • hough the twilight is fast gathering. 
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Katie sees the house is a long low onej built oi 
red brick, and in bungalow fashion. Kobert Best 
had it erected in that form as a souvenir of his 
early days dn India. With a show of eastern 
exterior, it yet contains every possible comfort and 
luxury our colder climate needs. It is a residence 
that bears more sign of convenience than style. 

The cntrance-hall is large^ and brightly lighted 
up, and Katie feels dizzy os her father leads her in 
from tlie cold outer air. A silence as of death 
reigns in the house — even the slim youth who 
opens the door speaks in a subdued whisper. 
Perhaps it is all over ! 

^ O Herbert, my darling 1 ’ repeats Katie to her- 
self and her heart gives a wild throb, and then 
seems to grow still and cold. She cannot frame the 
question she longs to ask ; but Mr Grey inquires at 
once. ^ 

‘ How is the Admiral now ? * 

‘ Much the some, sir. Two doctors are with him 
at present’ 

The page throws open the door of a room on one 
side of the hall. Laura’s sitting-room evidently, 
for her work is lying on the table, also her desk, 
on which is a half-written letter. Presently, a 
light step is heard,* and Mrs Best comes running in 
with outstretched hands. There is no question of 
jealousy or restraint now. Laura clasps her father’s 
wife in her arms and kisses her tenderly. 

‘ Oh, I am glad you are come ! I feared you 
would be too late.’ 

* Is he dying ? Is my husband — dying ? ’ Katie 
inquires with a sob. 

^He is very ill. But you must be calm, and 
help me to nurse him. *He has been repeating 
your name so often 1 ’ 

*Has he really asked for me? Oh, I am so 
thankful I ’ 

‘Perliaps not asking exactly, for his mind is 
unsettled. At one time he mentions your name 
with the tendcrest epithets; at another ho talks of 
you in a strange wild way, very painful to hear.’ 

‘ I wonder whether he will know me V 
^We will see when the doctors have finished 
their consultation.’ 

Ere long, poor Katie, leaning on Laura’s arm, 
enters Sir Herbert’s room, and there she once 
more sees her husband’s face. 

What a change one short week has made ! There 
is nothing but a Hushed fevered countenance, 
restless wandering eyes, inarched lips, and throb- 
bing brow, for her to gaze on. She might Jiave 
been the veriest straiigei for all the recognition 
she gets.^ 

Laura whispers softly : ^ Don’t be startled, dear. 
He is not conscious now ; but when he wakes up 
to reason again, he will be so glad to have you near 
him.’ • 

But many davs pass before that It is a case of 
long nursing, of long nights of watching, and weary 
hours of doubt and anxiety. Through it all, Mrs 
Best is so earnest, so tender-hearted, so unselfish, 
that Lady billworth finds herself wondering over 
and over again how she ever could have dk liked 
her BO much in the old days gone by. All her 
petty airs, her studied affectations have vanished : 
she looks a pale anxious woman, with traces of 
watching and weariness in her face. Her dress is 
studiously plain— a deep gray in colour, and of 
some soft noiseless material, whose folds do not 
rustle or creak os she moves about the* ^ck-room. i 

'‘Ej — 


Her voice is low and gentle, her words wise and 
hopeful, and the poor heart-broken wife clings 
to her for help and ^mpathy — ^aad .not invaia. 
Days pass on. Mr Grey returns home to wind 
up bis affairs, for his secretaryship expires with the 
Admiral’s resi^ation ; but he promues to return 
to Hayes Hill again, on the shortest notice, if 
needed. Wife and daughter take turns of watching 
beside Sir Herbert, sharing each other^s anxieties 
and hopes. 

The best hours of Katie’s life now are those she 
^nds by the Admiral’s side in that still room, 
^e seats herself in the arm-chair, places the lamp 
so that its rays may fell faintly on her husband’s 
face, and then watches the familiar features, the 
high foreheiid, and wonders whether those lips 
will ever again talk to her of love and speak for- 
y,^vcncB8. She would fain fling herself on his 
breast and press her lips on his, fevered as they 
are ; but she dares not till he himself shall have 
called her to him again. ' And so she sits there 
musing, hoping, praying. Come what will, Lady 
Dillworth will never again be the vain, selfish, fri- 
volous, thouglitless woman she once was. Laura’s 
society is working her good ; there is a softness 
and sweetness in her manner never before visible. 

One bright afternoon in spring, Lady Dillworth 
has taken up her position by the bedside. She 
can watch the invalid, and with a turn of her 
head can glance at Laura and her boys, who are in 
the grounds outside the window. The scene out 
there is calm and pleasant. A sloping lawn ex- 
tends almost down to the river, on which some 
water-fowl are lazily floating. Beyond the river 
rises a grove of trees, now fast unfolding their 
tender green buds and drooping tassels. Laura’s 
boys are bright, goldcn-hai^red, blue-eyed little 
fellows, lively as butterflies, and just as rcstloss. 
They flit in and out the shrubbery, gathering 
violets for Lady Dillworth. Presentiy they bring 
her a bunch, and she stands at the bedside with 
them in her hand. But what is this that arrests 
her? A change has come over her husband’s 
face, so remarkable that she holds her breath with 
sudden awe. Is it the portent of death ? — the 
settling of the features into the calm repose that 
proclaims life’s warfare over ? 

The haggard anxious expression has quite van- 
ished ; he setos to sleep quietly as a child. A soft 
glow steals over his cheeks, then his eyes open, 
and he looks up with that smile she knows so well. 

‘Katie, my wife ! are you here ? I have had a 
frightful dream.’ 

‘ The dream is over now, Herbert.’ 

‘ Then it is not true that you are weaiy of me 
and longing for freedom ? ’ 

‘ No, Herbert. I have not grown weary. Never 
were you as precious as you are now ! Darling ! 
darling ! say you forgive me, and love me still.’ 
Her eyes are full of tears, and she sinks down 
beside him. 

What was it about Walter Beeves? He has 
been troubling my thoughts and driving me mad,’ 
Sir Herbert repeats musingly. 

‘Walter Beeves is not in England now; he is 
gone to Italy with his wife. Liddy Delmere and 
ne were married a fortnight ago.’ 

‘ Come nearer, my pet ; come nearer me, Katie, 
my wife ! Let me feel your kiss on my lips once 
more. Oh, I have been nearly heart-broken, 
nearly dead ; but hope is retumlhg. The stzmig 
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arm of Mercy has brought me back to life again ; 
and 1 feel as if there is happineBS in store for us 
etilL’ 

Laura Best comes in ere long, and finds Katie 
still kneeling beside the bed, her hands clasped 
in her husband’s^ and the light of fond affection 
glowi^ from her eyes os she looks tenderly into 
his. The bed is liestrewu ^vith early violets, for 
Katie has fiung down her flowers in her agitation, 
and the perfume is filling the room like a soft 
breath from the garden. Laura is not one whit 
calmer than Katie ; she kisses her father, and 
weeps tears of joy, and feels he is given back to 
them from the very grasp of death. Marvellous to 
relate, all this flutter and excitement docs not 
injure Sir Herbert or throw him back. Life has 
returned to him in too full strength for that. The 


delight of reunion, the joy of returned confidenceiRuglish journal specially deserve praise for its 
iu Katie, is like a draugnt of some invigorating denunciations of the scandalous manner in which 
potion to his heart, and from that hour he speedily 
recovers. All his doubte and distrust are over ; all 
Katie's frivolity and worldliness have fled. They 


begin a new and more complete life together. 
True, the rest of the Admiral's days are doomed to 
be spent in retirement ; as years pass by, ho sees 
younger men stepping into the post he should 
have occupied, and gaining honours he once hoped 
to win. 

True, he misses the full deep draught of power, 
the very taste of which had been sweet to him. 
Katie too has lost the brilliant colouring that once 
lit up her path; but neither of them repines at the 
change. Though Admiral Sir Herbert Dillworth's 
flag 110 longer flutters at the mast-head, and 
though Ids wife no longer leads the fashions, they 
arc happy, with a higher, purer hajipiness than 
they ever knew in the days they spent at Govern- 
ment House. 

THE END. 


here referred to, and that nothing short of prompt 
military execution would avail. For what signim 
the paltry process of capturing and imprisoning a 
few disturbers of the peace, and then shortly set- 
ting them free, to cany on their robberies atrd 
murders as usual? If the southern provinces of 
Italy are to cease to be a dis^ace to civilisation, 
the true remedy must consist iu the ready appeal 
to a court-martial, speedily followed by execution. 

As if at length stung by the remonstrances of 
English newspaper writers, the government of 
Italy have latterly shewn increased vigour in the 
attempt to extirpate brigandage in Sicily, >vith, 
we are told, good results ; and now they are to all 
appearance resolved on striking a blow at the 
Camorra in Naples. We are made acquainted 
^ith the fact by T/ie Times; and should any 


THE MAFIA AND CAMOllKA. 

These are two Italian words of evil import. 
They sigidfy confederacies of villains of all ranks 
in society who live by exacting black-mail on 
traders. Our occasional observations on the pro- 
ceedings of these illegal associations, as also on the 
system of brigandage in Sicily, have been some- 
what trying to certain Italian jouruiilists. They 
do not absolutely deny the existence of these 
social disorders, but speak of them as insignifleaut, 
aiid«are shocked that they should be made a matter 
of comment among strangers. Wc are willing to 
‘ believe that our remarks, like those of otliers, 
drawn from authoritative reports, have done some 
good, and certainly no harm. The comments of 
the English press may have a salutary effect in 
curing evils which the native press of Italy fears 
almost to touch upon. Vast numbers of English 
travel in Italy — some of them residing for a season 
on the score of health — and all stand in need of 
protection from petty extortions and robbery. If 
the Italian government be unable to give the 
degree of security which is claimed by peaceable 
foreigners, it is at least desirable that the English 
who venture abroad should be made aware of the 
vexatious exactions and impediments which prob- 
ably await them. In our last notice on this 
subject, we stated pretty plainly that the ordinary 
course of justice in Italy, and more specially in 
Sicily, was seemingly unable to quell the disorders 




travellers in Italy are liable to be annoyed by the 
misconduct of officials, it is that paper, which 
through its correspondents is able to offer instruc- 
tive accounts regarding the illegal and hitherto 
almost unchecked Italian associations. Its Naples 
correspondent, under date September 4 , writes as 
follows ; it being only necessary to premise for 
inexperienced readers, that while Camorra is the 
name of the association, Camorrista signities a 
member who participates in its gains — ^plural 
Camorristi : 

‘The resolute attempt which is at last being 
made to destroy that organised criminal asso- 
ciation known as the Camorra is the all- 
absorbing interest of the Southerners. Its long 
existence and its vast number of crimes are 
matters of history. Thriving under despotic 
govcmiiients, and later still under political com- 
plications, it has recentlj'' raised its head again, 
and has brought down upon it all the strength of 
the police. liazzia after razzia has been made on 
the body, and during the last sixteen or seventeen 
years, hundreds, perhaps thousands, have been 
seized and sent off to the islands, only to return 
and renew their operations ; but one day this 
week a blow was struck which refleols great credit 
on the energy and courage of the Qumstor. The 
Camorra is a noxious weed which is to be found 
everywhere and atnong all classes of society ; but 
it flourishes especially in the markets, where its 
agents tax every article of food, arrange the prices, 
and then leave with their pockets full of their ill- 
gotten profits. On one of these markets, there- 
fore, an attack was made on Thursday morning. 
The ground had been well examined before, and 
twenty or thirty guards in plain clothes yjere sent 
early to mingle in a crowd of about two thousand 
persons, and watch the mode ol conduct!^ busi- 
ness. First comes in a i)easaut or cafon\ as the 
PungolOf adopting the common term, calls him. 
He is laden with the produce of his land — 
fruit and vegetables— and the Camomsta pre- 
sents himself and demands his tax of deposit 
It is paid without dispute, as it has been for 
time out of mind. The cafoni qf course wishes 
to sell his goods, but is unable to do so until 
the Camorrista settles the price and takes his 
part, which is given without dispute. The 
purchaser, the man who retails his goods in' 
the stivets of Naples, on his over-laden donkey, 
then comes on the scene ; but he cannot carry 
off his good^ without paying the Camorrista a 
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few sons for porterage, he himself at last being 
compelled to oe his own porter. Now this is 
what happened last Thursday in the market of 
St Anna della Paludi* It is what occurs in every 
market, eveiy street, every comer of Naples, and 
what has happened from time immemorial St 
Anna was the spot then fixed on for a determined 


attack last Thursday. Besides the guards in plain 
clothes, the market had been surrounded early in 
the morning by police and carabiniers, while a 
tolerably strong force of Bersaglieri was in attend- 
ance close at hand. On a sudden every gate and 
way of exit was closed, and the guards came down 
on the astonished people. Flight or resistance 
was out of the question ; and the end of the matter 
was that fifty-seven of the most notorious of the 
order were netted, bound together by a long rope,^ 
and surrounded by the public force, carried off t<3 
the nearest pblice station. An immense crowd, 
consisting of their relatives and associates, had 
collected ; but no attempt at rescue was made, for 
things had been admirably arranged, and the 
public force was too strong to allow of any such 
attempt being made without danger. At the 
station they were soon committed and sent off to 
prison in parties of ten; and a glance was sufiQcieut 
to shew of what different conditions they were 
composed. There was the Picciotto (the novitiate 
of the order), without shoes and in his shirt sleeves ; 
and the full-blown Camorrista dressed as a gentle- 
man, with his fingers covered with rings, and a 
gold chain round his neck. After a long series of i 
crimes the Picciotto may hope to attain the dignity | 
of this rank, which insures him who holds it ease 
and comparative wealth. Such a man seldom 
appears on the scene ; he is one of the directors— 
one of the wire-pullers, and many a wire has he 
puUed which has cost the life of an opponent. I 
may instance two cases — that of our unfortunate 
countryman, Mr Hind, and lately of the man 
called Borelli ; but the annals of blood in this 
province, if examined, would furnish an incredibly 
larg^ number of such cases. 

‘The razzia in the market of St Anna della 
Paludi was followed on Saturday by another in 
the fish-market, with like success. This spot lies 
on the Marina, en route to the railway, and the 
space between the two places has long been cele- 
brated for the robberies committed on carriages 
conveying strangers to and from the railway. Here 
every morning are brought in fish from all parts of 
the bay, consigned to the contractors, who again 
supply the retail dealers. A good business, there- 
fore, is to be done by the Camorrista in this place ; 
and no wonder is it that it should be thronged 
with men of that class and thieves. The same 
operations are performed which I have already 
described. The right to land is paid for ; then 
the price of the fish is settled, and a certain per- 
centage demanded and paid. Last of all, as in the 
fruit and vegetable market, the retail dealer has 
his accounts to settle. These claims have never 
been disputed — they are sanctioned by usage ; and 
dangerous would, it be to resist a secret organisa- 
tion of ruffians who stick at nothing to maintain 
their “rights” and inffict vengeance. On this 
market an attack was made on Saturday, and fifty'- 
nine of the worst characters v'ere netted, there 
being, as before, a considerable display of the 
public force. An attempt was made mso to arrest 
some of these fellows at the entrance o^the Bourse, 


who drive a trade in defraijiding poor widows and 
orphans and getting possession of the certificates 
of their pensions. Three only were taken, os- 
others who had got scent of the pursuit made 
themselves scarce. 

‘ An Italian friend suggests that the only sure 
mode of doing away with the Camorra would be 
to sink Naples under the sea for half an hour, 
which would be about as practicable fia the pro- 
position to drive the Turks out of Europe. If it 
cannot be destroyed, it may, however, be checked 
by such razzias as we have had of late ; but they 
must be repeated continually. Only two days 
after the scene of Thursday, some Camoxristi pre- 
sented themselves in the fruit-market and made 
the usual demand, which was resisted, and the 
fellows were arrested. The wives too of those 
i^ho were seized by the police made their appear- 
ohee, alleging that they were commissioned by 
their husbands to receive their dues. They too 
were arrested. From tliis it is evident that so 
long as one filament remains, the disease will 
spread, and that it is the constant application of 
the knife alone which will eradicate it. It is of 
good augury, however, that something like resist- 
ance was shewn to the demands of the “order.” 
As in Sicily, in the case of brigandage, the con- 
sciousness of support and protection from the 
authorities inspired courage ; and it is on the union 
of these two elements that we must depend for 
the effectual destruction of this enormous evil. 
But it will not suffice to lay hold only of the 
smaller fry ; there are men, I am assured, who 
drive about in their carriages, enriched by the 
Camorra, and many we meet with no ostensible 
means of existence, decked out, as I liave described, 
with gold chains and rings.' 

Splendidly dressed fellows ‘with gold chains 
and rings ! ' Such are the elite of a gang which 
for generations lias dishonestly preyed on every 
department of trade in Najdcs — unautliorisediy 
exacting a percentage on every transaction under 
threat of the most dreadful penalties. One is glad 
to hear of the foregoing razzias on the confederacy ; 
but from what we know of administrative justice 
in Italy, as well as of the utter rottenness of society 
and universal disposition to baffle the operations of 
the magistracy, the chances are that the captured 
Camorristi wift soon be at large and at their old 
tricks. The civil law as it stands is incapable of 
dealing with this species of ingrained villainy. 
We have hinted at military repression by regular 
troops as the right course to pursue. w. c. 

NEARLY WRECKED. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I. — THF4 BETROTHAL. 

‘ And bo, Mabel, Wilfred Merton has proposed to 
you ? ’ The speaker, as he made this remark, laid 
down the paper which he hod been reading, and 
looked across the room at its other occupant, who 
was standing in one of the windows chi] 7 )ing to a 
canary, and addressing it in that peculiar language 
which is commonly supposed to be gratifying to 
the feelings of the feathered tribe, however incom- 
prehensible it may be to differently. constructed 
beings. 

Mabel hearing herself spoken to>, tamed round. 
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and leaving the bird to its own meditations, came 
to the table, which was laid for breakfast 

* Yes, papa,’ she said, beginning to pour out the 
tea as she spoke ; ^ and what is more, 1 have 
accepted him.’ 

' Indeed ! You didn’t think it necessary then, to 
ask my permission in the matter ? ’ 

‘ Well, you see I ’m afraid I rather took that for 
granted, and so did not think it necessary to ask 
for it beforehand. And then too you know Wilfred 
aud I have always meant to marry one another j 
some day, and that it really doesn’t make any very 
great difference whether we call ourselves engaged 
or not’ 

‘ Ob, you have always intended it, have you ? 
May I ask how long “ always ” has been in thi^ 
case?’ ^ 

‘Well, do you know, dear papa, I think we first 
settled it quite definitely when we were five, when 
Wilfred gave me the ring out of a wire button 
as an engagement ring,’ answered Mabel, smiling 
brightly. 

‘ Tiiat is a long time ago certainly ; and I must 
congratulate you upon the constancy that you have 
both shewn in the matter. But don’t you think 
that as it has gone on in this way very happily for 
such a long time, it might go on in the same way 
still without any more binding arrpgement ? ’ 

‘ 0 no, papa ; we want to have it admitted that 
we are engaged now.’ 

‘But why, my dear? I thought you said a 
minute ago that it doesn’t make any real difference 
whether you are engaged or not ? ’ 

‘Of course I meant to other people, not to our- 
selves.’ 

‘ I should have myself thought your remark was 
a sword that cut botli ways,’ said Mr Colherne, 
smiling at his daughter’s explanation. ‘ But J 
really don’t see that it will do you any particular 
good to be engaged yet,’ he went on more gravely ; 

‘ it seems to me that it is only tying you down 
without any positive advantage,’ 

‘ I don’t care so very much for it myself,’ answered 
Mabel, looking more serious than she had done 
yet, as she spoke ; ‘but Wilfred wishes it so much, 
and I wish it for his sake. You see htf hasn’t such 
an indulgent father as i/ow are darling, or such a 
happy home as 1 have ; and he says it will make 
him so much happier .to feel that I am really his, 
and admitted to be so.’ 

‘Well, my child, I suppose you will have your 
own way in this as you have in most things, you 
spoilt young monkey 1 But you can hardly expect 
me to feel very much elated by the idea that 1 
shall have to get on some day without my Queen 
Mab.’ 

' ‘ 0 papa, now you are looking forward a long 
way! Why, we don’t dream of being married yet, 
and shan’t for ages.’ 

‘ This is by no means the first time that that 
remark has been made, for the consolation and 
encouragement of unfortunate fathers, who have 
nevertheless found themselves left alone before 
very long.* 

‘ But then you know even when I do marry I 
don’t mean to be separated from you. Of course 
you will sdways live with us.’ 

‘And feel myfclf constantly in the way,’ said 


Mr Colherne, more gravely than he had vet 
spoken. ‘No, my pet,’ he went on almost sadly; 
‘it is the fate of parents to lose their children just 
when they have learnt to love them tnost, and I 
mustn’t expect to escape the common lot* 

Mabel went to him and kissed his- forehead. 

‘ Come, papa, don’t be sad just now ; you will make 
me feel a nasty selfish creature for ever thinking 
of marrying Wilfred or anybody else.’ 

‘ I ’m Bilre I don’t want to do that, niy queen,’ 
replied her father cheerfully. ‘ But to return to our 
onginal subject What is there in this Wilfred 
Merton that makes him so particularly attractive ? ’ 

‘ What a question to ask me, papa I There’s 
everything about him. In the first place, he ’s so 
handsome ! ’ 

i; ‘ W ell, do you know I think he ’s very much 
like everybody else ? It seems to me, to quote your 
favourite Humpty Dumpty, that he has “ two eyes 
so, nose in the middle, mouth under.” I must 
confess that he docs not strike me as very remark- 
able.’ 

‘ O papa ! everybody thinks him good-looking ; 
and I believe in reality you do too, only you are 
so fond of teasing me. And then he is so clever 1’ 

‘I don’t know that “everybody” will agree 
with you there, at all events. The public do not 
seem to think him so very clever ! * 

‘ Ah, hut they will some day, when they have 
their eyes open, aud have seen more of Ills paint- 
ings. But 1 didn’t mean clever in his profession 
only ; he says such clever things.’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, that he says he is 
very fond of you; eh, Mab?* said her father, 
pinching her ear as he spoke. Then seeing that 
she did not seem inclined to reciprocate his 
lively maimer, he went on : ‘ Never mind what 
I say, my darling ; I can’t help being a little 
jealous of the fellow that proposes taking you 
from me some day. But os I suppose you must be 
taken away by somebody sooner or later, I would 
rather it were Wilfred than, anybody else, for I 
believe him to be a good fellow at heart, ahd 
honestly fond of you. I must say too, that it is 
decidedly a recommendation in my lyes, that as 
he has not a penny, he will not be able to take 
you till “ later.” But I must be off now, my chUd ; 
1 am dreadfully late as it is ; you see you have 
kept me talking so, that I have not noticed the 
time. Good-bye, Queen Mab ; take care of your- 
self while I am away. But I daresay you will 
have somebody to help you to do that,’ he added 
mischievously as he kissed his pet and left the 
room, ^ 

Mr Colherne and his daughter were living in 
a house towards the West End of London. He 
had been a widower for some years, and Mabel 
was his housekeeper and companion. He was 
justly proud of his child, and thought her aud 
everything she did, perfection ; and Mabel returned 
this love with all she could spare from Wilfred. 

Mabel Colherne was by no means a beauty. Her 
eyes were not of the dark Hashing order that 
thrills everybody at whom they loot nor were 
they of that soft melting kind tnat infuses tender- 
ness into the most unimpressionable at the first 
glance ; roses and lilies had nothing to fear from 
her complexion as a rival to their charms. Sculp- 
tors could have looked at her nose and mouth wltn- 
out feeling the slightest desire to reproduce them 
in marble \ and her throat would not have been 
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Temarked upon as swan-like. But .she was a 
thoroughly honest, healthjr, happy looking English 
girl ; and saying that^ is equivalent to some- 
thing very pleasant to look at. She looked particu- 
larly bright and happy now as she bustled about 
the room, performing various little acts of house- 
hold arrangement ; humming snatches of airs as 
she went a&ut her business, and stopping at inter- 
vals to continue the conversation with the canary, 
which had been interrupted before breakfast Sud- 
denly she stopped in the middle of her avocations 
as the knocker sounded, and a look of merry mis- 
chief coming over her face, she got close behind 
the door of the room, so that when it was opened 
she would be hidden. Knowing well whose 
knock it was, she could not resist the temptation 
of teasing Wilfred by concealing herselt This 
might perhaps be considered a somewhat un- 
dignified way of receiving a young gentleman 
who was coming to the house for the first 
time in his new capacity of an accepted lover ; 
but in extenuation of Mabel’s conduct it must 
be remarked that she and Wilfred Merton had 
known one another intimately ever since they 
were children, and that their engagement made 
but little difference' to them. 

She had hardly more than time to ensconce 
herself behind the door when Wilfred opened it 
and came a little way into the room. Ue seemed 
a good deal surprised to find the room empty, as 
Mabel’s habits were very methodical and regular, 
and he was generally sure of finding her here 
at this time ; and was just on the point of going 
away again to look for her elsewhere, when a 
suppressed laugh fell upon his ear, and looking 
round at the place whence the sound came, he 
espied Mabel standing there. Shutting the door 
quickly, he pounced upon her, and seizing the 
maiden by the wrists, took a lover’s revenge for 
her conduct tin the shape of more kisses than 
one. She did not resist veiy vigorously, and 
suffered herself to be. escorted to the sofa with a 
vefy tolerable grace. 

^'Well, Mabel,’ Wilfred said, as he sat down by 
her side, ^ haVe you told your father ? ’ | 

* Yes, AVilfred,’ she answered demurely. 

^ And what does he say ?’ 

‘Oh, he won’t hear of our being engaged,’ she 
said, speaking very solemnly. 

A look of such blank disappointment and 
astonishment came over her lover’s face, that 
Mabel burst out laughing, ‘Why, you silly 
boy,’ she said gaily, ‘ to take it in,“ and look so 
dreadfully unhappy! You don’t suppose that I 
mean it^ do you r 

‘Well, you looked very grave as you spoke,’ 
returned Wilfred, seeming half-disconcerted at 
having believed Mabel’s nonsense; ‘and I could 
not be quite sure that you were joking.’ 

‘ Solemn old fellow ! Have you ever known 
papa say no to me when 1 wanted anything ? And 
be^es, was my reception of you of a kind to lead 
you to believe that 1 was feeling depressed V 

* Perliaps you wouldn’t have felt depressed even 
if Mr Colnenie had said no,’ returned Wilfred in a 
zuisanthTopical tone of voice.' 

‘I’m not going to answer snch nonsense as that 
seriously,’ said Mabel ; ‘perhaps 1 shouldn’t : most 
likely not, I think.’ 

‘ Then he has consented ? ’ 

‘ Of course he has, Wilfred.’ •. • 


‘ My darling,’ he said, drawing her closer to 
him, ‘ now that I know you ore mine, I shall not 
feel unhappy any more ! ' 

‘Why, Wilfred, how gravely you £^ak, and 
how solemn you look. You are not a bit like 
your usual bright self this morning. What is the 
matter with you ? * 

‘It’s too bad of me to be out of sorts this 
morning, my pet, when I ought to be so happy ; 
but I really can’t help it. You must forgive me. 
Queen Mab.’ 

‘ Blit what is it makes you so, Wilfred, dear ? 
Do tell me. You know you always do tell me 
your troubles ; and I have more right to hear 
them now than ever. Besides, I can’t bear being 
kept in the dark about things, especially when 
they concern you.* 

i ‘ Oh, it ’s nothing very interesting or very new ; 
Silly another row with the governor.’ 

‘ What about ? ’ 

‘ Nothing but a recapitiilatlon of the old griev- 
ances ; the same thing over again that we ’ve been 
quarrelling about for I don’t know how long — as 
to what a fool I’ve been to become an artist, 
instead of entering that detestable counting-house.’ 

‘ I suppose he did not describe it in that way,’ 
Mabel could not help interrupting. 

‘ I am so sick of it all, that I don’t know what 
to do with myself,’ Wilfred went on, without 
taking any notice of her remark. 

‘ What led to the talk on the subject ? Some- 
thing, I suppose.’ 

‘ The fact that another picture has been refused 
admission. It’s quite bad enough never to get 
any success, without his incessantly throwing it 
in my teeth. I declare I get so discouraged some- 
times, 1 haven’t the heart to work at all ; and 
then that makes another trouble.* 

‘ But you can’t expect to meet with much suc- 
cess yet ; you haven’t had time. Almost everybody 
who has succeeded in the world has been unsuc- 
cessful at first.* 

‘Of course; I know that. But then it’s so 
much easier to bear the fact that other people 
were disappointed, than it is to bear disappoint- 
ment one’s self It is so much pleasanter to remem- 
ber some great artist who wasn’t appreciated at 
first, than it is to liave one’s own paintings per- 
petually reftsed admission everywhere. I feel so 
sure too that 1 have got the ability in me,’ 

‘ The greater reason for hoping and steadily per- 
severing. But you know you have such a dread- 
ful disadvantage to fight against in being so nearly 
self-taught as you are ; you haven’t started fair.’ 

‘ Of course not I told my father so to-day when 
he was pitching into me ; and it seemed to open up 
quite a new idea to him. He thought a little, and 
then said that he did not want to be responsible 
for my foiling in the profession 1 had persisted in 
choosing-^ou see he takes my failing quite for 
granted,’ Wilfred added bitterly — ‘ and that if i 
intended working, he would send me to Paris for 
a year and pay for my studying there.’ 

‘ Wilfred ! And are you going ? * 

‘ Really 1 hardly know. 1 think it is not know- 
ing how to make up my mind about that, added to 
the bother of my father’s everlasting grumbliim, 
tliat has made me down so this morning. Of 
course 1 should very much like the advantage it 
would give me ; but then comes the pang of part- 
ing from you, and particularly just now.’ 
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^Does yonr father know that ottr engagement is 
settled?' 

‘Yes; I told him so,' 

‘ And what does he think of it ? ' 

‘ He says that it is ridiculous nonsense for me to 
be engaged to anybody; though of course he pre- 
fers you to any one else, as he likes you better tkan 
anybody. But darling/ he burst out passionately, 

* don’t mind what he or any one else thinks or 
says on the subject: my only chance of getting 
on and doing anything worth doing, is the cer- 
tainty that 1 can think of you as mine!’ 

* You know, Wilfre^ that my heart always has 
been yours, and that it always will be, whatever 
liappens. But I wish Mr Merton had not suggested 
this Paris scheme ; 1 don’t like the idea of it.’ 

‘You have only to command me to stay at 
lioiirie, Queen Mab, and I will throw every oth^ 
consideration to the winds.’ v 

‘ No ; T don’t wish that. Act as you would if you 
did not know me at alf; I could not bear to feel 
that I had put any obstacle in the way of your 
success.’ 

Their talk during the rest of the time they were 
together was grave and sedate, quite unlike the 
usual conversation of two young lovers. 

When Wilfred had gone, Mabel was more sad 
than she cared to admit ; the interview seemed to 
have altered matters very materiiilly. 

CHAPTER IL— THE PARTING. 

It was settled that Wilfred should go to Paris. 

Mr Merton was a banker in a good position in 
London, and he had naturally wished "Wilfred, 
wke was his only child, to enter into his office and 
succeed him in his business. But unfortunately 
for his schemes, the boy had at an early age 
developed a strong taste for drawing, and this histe, 
wkich had been discouraged rather than fostered, 
had grovTi with his growth, until his father had 
been obliged to admit to himself that it was use- 
less to try to coerce him, and that the lad must 
be allowed to take his own way. Giving in to an 
unavoidable necessity, and giving in to it grace- 
fully, arc, however, two very different things, and 
Mr Merton chose the former course. He allowed 
his son to become an artist, because he saw very 
clearly that he could do nothing else, •but beyond 
that he did scarcely anything for him'; with but 
f^canty instruction, he was, as Mabel had said, very 
nearly self-taught. 

Had Mrs Merton lived to see her boy grow up, 
things would have been no doubt on a very 
different footing between father and son ; her 
inffueuce would have been used to soften the 
disagreement between them ; and a woman’s iuff u- 
ence is rarely ineffectual. But unhappily for 
them both, she had died when Wilfred was about 
ten years old ; and he and his father were left to I 
rub the angles of their natures against one another, 
without any one to round the angularity oil'. 

And BO it came to pass that when Mr Merton 
offered to send Wilfrw to Paris, although there 
were many reasons for which the young man 
would have preferred remaining at home, he 
thought it would not do to refuse his father’s 
offer, and so accepted it, and prepared for leaving 
home. 

From the moment that this idea had been first 
communicated toT Mabel, she had had a great and 


unaccountaMy strong dislike to it ; and now when 
it was resolved upon, and the time of Wilfred’s 

S was drawing near, an excitable restless 
g came over her, that made her depressed 
and miserable. This depression so haunted hei^ 
that she could not help looking upon it as an 
omen and a warning. 

She tried hard to repress this boding feeling, 
but in vain ; and tried cdso, and with more success, 
to keep it from Wilfred’s sight ; but at last when 
the day of his departure had arrived, and he h^ 
come to say good-bye to her, she could restrain 
herself no longer, and to his surprise and dismay 
beseeched him to change his mind and remain at 
home 1 

‘ Why, Mabel, my darling,’ he answered, clasp- 
ing his hands round her waist as he spoke, and 
^looking down fondly at her, ‘ what do you mean ? 
You have never said a word against my going until 
now.’ 

‘No ; I have been trying not to think of it But 
O Wilfred ! I have such a strong feeling in my 
heart that some harm will come of your going ; 1 
hare had it ever since you first spoke of it Do 
stay.’ 

‘ You can’t be well, my pet ; it isn’t like you to 
have such fancies.’ 

‘ 1 know it isn’t ; but I am quite well ; and it is 
because I am not generally fanciful or nervous 
that I am so much impressed by the feeling I have 
now. Do listen to me.’ 

‘My dearest/ said her lover, kissing the up- 
turned face, ‘it is too late to change my plans 
now. Shake off this fancy, my queen, for it is 
only a fancy. I like going so little myself, Mabel, 
that you mustn’t make it more difficult to me.’ 

Mabel resolutely withheld herself from saying 
any more on the subject ; but the feeling of dread 
that she could not explain was strong upon her 
still, and it was very hard to keep it to herself 
When Wilfmd left her she clung to him as though 
the parting were to be for ever ; and when sue 
found herself alone, the anticipation of evils ‘to 
come came back with redoubled force. 


CHANGE-RINGING. 

The frequent allusions to bells by onr poets ore 
directly conclusive to the strong attachment which 
binds these sounds to English ears. We all delight 
in listening to the merry peal, and yet notwithstand- 
ing our fondness for the same, and although all 
our days of rejoicing are considered incj^mplete 
without the ringing of bells, it is strange how 
very little is understood either of the art or 
science of what is termed change-ringing.' 

Ringing bells in changes is peculiar to England. 
When rung thus, the bells ore necessarily rung 
‘up;’ that is, each bell, by an arrangement of 
wheel and rope, is gradually swung until, after 
describing larger and larger arcs, it swings 
through a complete circle at each sound or 
stroke of the clapper. The swinging motion also 
materially increases the sweetness of the tone. 
When bells ore rung in changes, each bell is 
brought to a balance after each revolution; and 
when the bell ‘runs’ well, very little actual 
strength is .required, and the wo^ unless pro- 
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longed, is not so exhaustive as mhny oppose. In 
tiiis as in inany other things, it is more ‘knack* | 
than strength that is required. The tenbr bell 
of the ring of twelve at St Saviour’s, Southwark, 
weighs fifty-two hundredweight ; and the wheel, 
in the grooves of which the rope for ringing 
it runs, is about nine feet in diameter; yet 
this ponderous bell with its huge gearing has 
often been rung by one man for four hours with- 
out rest, involving more than five thousand 
changes ; and was once rung for six and a half 
hours by one man. This, however, was a great 
feat. 

A number of bells hung together is called a 
‘ring/ the number generally varying from five to 
a dozen, whic^i last is the greatest number that has < 
yet been hung in a steeple. When the highest 
note— the treble bell — is sounded first, and fol- 
lowed by the consecutive notes until the deepest 
or ‘tenor’ bell is struck, the bells are said to be 
rung in * rounds.’ And it is worthy of remark 
that this is the order in which they are rung 
before ‘going off’ into changes, and again on 
* coming round.’ 

Those uninitiated, in the mysteries of bcll-ring- 
ing will be surprised to learn that on six bells no 
fewer than 720 changes can be obtained ; that is, 
the six numbers can be arranged in 720 distinct 
combinations. The addition of another bell in- 
creases the combination to 5040; while on eight 
bells the enormous number of 40,320 changes may 
be obtained. As about twenty-eight changes are 
rung per minute, it takes about three hours to 
accomplish the whole of the changes on seven 
bells; and thus to ring five thousand changes 
is considered a feat^ and called a ‘ peal ; ’ any less 
number being merely a ‘touch.’ When changes 
are rung on seven, nine, or eleven bells, all the 
eight, ten, or twelve bells are ning, the tenor 
b5l — the key-note — always striking lost ; this 
practice is more musical than when the whole 
number of the bells are working in the changes. 
Change-ringifig upon each number of bells has a 
distinctive name ; thus changes on five bells arc 
called doubles ; ou six, minor ; seven, triples ; 
eight, major ; nine, cators ; ten, royal ; eleven, 
cinques ; and twelve, maximus. 

Cnanges are produced according to certain law^s 
or ‘ methods ; ’ and by a previously acquired know- 
ledge of the method, each performer, oy watching 
the rise and fall of the ropes, is able to work his 
bell in the same path in which it would be found 
to move if the changes were written down on 
paper. There are several different methods which 
axe practised — namely, Plain Bob, Grandsire, 
Oxford or Kent Treble Bob, Stedman’s Principle, 
Cambridge, London and Superlative Surprise, and 
Double Norwich Court, These can all he applied 
to ^e different numbers of bells. Thus a touch 
of Kent Treble Bob Major is that method rung on 
eight beUs. 

Although veiy few persons could possibly be 
debarred from practising change-ringing by want 
of physical strength, a good deM of perseverance is 
necessary to become a proficient in the art After 
acquiring the sleight of hand necessary to ring a 
bell in rounds, a fair amount of practice is dso 
necessary to obtain the quickness of eye — 
called * rope-fiigbt ’ — to work amoqg , the other 


ropes, in changes. While his hands and eyes are 
thus busily employed, the ringer must also listen 
to ascertain whether the swing of the bell is so 
regulated that it strikes at a proper interval after 
the one immediately preceding it In ringing on 


eight bells, the eight sounds are psoduced in about 
two seconds ; a quarter of a second therefore elapses 
between the sounds of the consecutive beUs ; and 
as a variation of a quarter of this time is appre- 
ciable to a practised ringer, the error of the six- 
teenth part of a second would lead to jarring 
results. The hands, eyes, and ears must therefore 
be in constant unison during change-ringing ; and 
as at the same time the mind must never be 
relaxed from the consideration of the ‘ method by 
which the changes are produced/ the mental and 
physical powers are kept in pretty active employ- 
ment. 

^The fascination which this art has for its 
followers is shewn by the fact that all the great 
performances in ringing have been undertaken 
solely for the honour accorded to such feats. 
When a peal of five thousand changes is attempted, 
it is considered of no account unless it is ‘ true.’ 
The requirements are somewhat exacting. If the 
same change should occur twice, through an error 
of the composer, it is a ‘ false ’ peal. The ringing 
must be completed without a stop or hitch ; and 
as at any time during the three nonrs that will 
probably be occupied, a ringer may lose his way, 
and cause the others to be confused, a ‘jumble 
out’ will probably ensue ; the conductor may miss 
a ‘call/ which is required to carry the changes to 
the length reejuired, or may make one too many ; 
a man may miss his rope and send his hell over 
the balance ; or a rope may break. Thus until 
the last change of a peal is struck, it is never safe 
for the ringers to congratulate themselves upon its 
performance. 

Nowadays long peals are only considered as feats- 
when the same men — only one man to each bell — 
ring throughout the peal. When a peal of great 
length is attempted there is, therefore, cause to 
fear that at the last moment one of the men at 
the ‘heavy end,’ as the bells near the tenor are 
called, may knock up. For instance, in ringing 
according to Stedman’s principle — a very compli- 
cated method, on eleven bells— the peal of 7392 
changes runp in 1848 in four hours and fifty-five 
minutes at St Martin’s, Birmingham, where the 
tenor bell weighs thirty-five hundredweight, con- 
tinued the * longest on record ’ until 1851, when it 
was beaten by the College Youths, a very old- 
established London society of ringers, who rang 
7524 changes in five hours and twenty-four 
minutes at St Giles’, Cripplegate, where the tenor 
weighs thirty-six hundredweight The Cumberland 
Youths, another old London society, thereupon 
tried to beat this performance by ringing 8184 
chemps at St Michael’s, Comhill, the tenor of 
which ring iveighs forty-one hundredweight On 
the first occasion they ‘jumbled out’ after ringing 
nearly six thousand changes ; and at a subsequent 
attempt rang six hours and two minutes, but were 
then BO kno^ed up that they could not finish the 
peal, and were compelled to stop when they had 
rung 7746 changes. Now, altnough ^is was- 
longer than the rung by the College Youths, 
it was an incomplete performance, not being con- 
tinued until the bells returned to the oraer of 
rounds, which they would have done at the 8184th 
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chaoge. The Cripplegate peal was at last beaten 
bjr a i>eal of 8448 changes^ rung in 1858, at Pains- 
wick in Gloucestershire. Although the tenor of 
the ring of twelve at Fainswick only weighs 
twenty-eight hundredweight, the College Youths 
actually attempted to beat this len^h at St 
Saviour’s, Southwarl^ where the tenor weighs 
fifty-two hundredweight They were, liowever, 
unsuccessful, as after rinnng over eight thousand 
conges in six hours and a half, they got into a 
* jumble,' and thus a most remarkable feat was 
lost, and considered of no account, when another 
half-hour would have completed a performance 
which might never have been excelled. In their 
next attempt the College Youths were more for- 
tunate, as on April 27, 18G1, they rang at St 
Michael’s, Comhill, in six hours and lorty-one 
minutes, a peal of 8580 changes of Stedman^ 
Cinques, which still remains the longest leng^ 
rung in this method on eleven bells. 

Tno College and Cuiftberland Youths have long 
been worthy rivals in the dillcrent mysteries of 
change-ringing. While the former society dates its 
origin back to 1C37, the latter claims its descent 
from an old society called the ‘ London Scholars,’ 
whose origin, however, is lost in antiquity. The 
earliest known peal by the London Scholars is one 
of 6040 changes, rung in 1717; on the ten bells 
which were then in the tower of St 1 hide’s, Fleet 
Street. This is said to have been the liist five 
thousand ever rung on ten bells. 

The rivalry between the societies of College and 
Gumbetlaiid Youths was at its* greatest height in 
1777. On January 20th, in tli<it 3 car, the Cumber- 
lands rang 6240 changes on the bells of 8t Leon- 
ard’s, Shoreditch. This was the longest whicli 
had been rung on ton b(*lls by ton men only, and 
occupied lour hours and thirty-four minutes. The 
tenoi bell at St Leonard’^ weighs thirty-one hun- 
dredweight j and as in liiiging lliese 6240 changCM, 
the ringer would never l)e in a stale ot rest, 
os during nearly five hours he would cause a 
revolving pla} thing of over a ton and a half to 
make 6240 revolutions, it might be supposed that 
no set of men could easily be found who would 
be desirous ol gaining the empty honour of meiely 
exceeding such a performance by so many moic 
hours or minutes. This, however, was not the 
opinion of the College Youth'*, who, #011 February 
18th, in the same year, on the same bells, completed 
a peal of 10,000 changes in seven hours and twenty- 
eight minutes. After this the Cumberlaiids evi- 
dently took a little preliminary training on the 
bells of Shoreditch, as on ^March 12th they rang 
6080 clianges ; on April 6th, 8120 clianges ; and 
then on May 10th capped the College Youths* per- 
formance by a peal of 10,200 changes in seven 
hours and forty minutes. The non-university 
College men were, however, equal to the occasion, 
and nine days afterwards rang 11,080 changes at 
the same place in eight hours and two minutes ; a 

? !rformance so extraordinary, that the Cumberland 
oaths were fain to let it stand as the longest on 
record until 1781, when, on lilarch 27th, they actu- 
ally accomplished, at Shoreditch, 12,(X)0 changes 
in nine hours and five minutes; which peal 
until this day remains the longest ever rung on 
ten bells, when all the bells axe rung in the 
clumges. 

It might .be thought that such prolonged 
physical and mental exertion would have a bad 


effect upon the peiformeni; whether it i|B 
from the fact that only men of the stroageat 
constitutions take a fancy for such exertion, or 
that the splendid exercise of ringing is, even 
when carried to such great excess, really produc- 
tive of benefit, it yet remains a fact that ringers 
are noted for the great ages to which some of 
them live to take part in their favourite exer- 
cise. As an instance of longevity, the case of 
Thomas Barham is especially noteworthy. This 
man, who was a gardener at Leeds, in Kent^ 
passionately fond of ringing, and during his 
lifetime rang in considerably over one hundred * 

S eals, each of live thousand changes and upwards, 

[e was born in 1725, and died in 1818, aged 
ninety-three years. At that time, in ringing long 
peals it was not regarded as a strict rule that there 
should be no relief to the performers, or that, as 
now, each bell should be rung throughout the peid 
by the same man ; consequently there «loc8 not 
seem to have been any ordinary limit to the aspira- 
tions of the riijgers of those days. 

About 1750, Barham and his companions were 
eude.ivouring to achieve the extent ot the changes 
on eight bells (40,320 changes), any man who 
was fatigued being relieved by some other ringer. 
In one of these attempts, on Monday, March 
31, 1755, they commenced ringing at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and rang until six o’clock on 
the Tuesday morning, when the sixth bell- 
clapper broke, after they had rung 24,800 
cliauges. Ill this attempt, Barham rang the 
seventh bell for fourteen hours and foity-four 
minutes before life required to be relieved. On 
Maich 23, 1761, they again attempted it, but had 
the misfoitune to overturn a bell after ringing 
seventeen thousand changes ; but on April 7tli and 
8th in the same year, they are said to have accom- 
plisheil the 40,320 changes in twenty-seven lioura, 
the eight bells being manned at different times by 
fourteen men. 

The most remarkable of the records which 
Barham left behind him were perhaps the * Ycteian ' 
jieals in which he took part. When fifty-five years 
of age, ho lang in a peal of SO-Jt) changes of 
Bob Major, occupying three hours and thirteen 
minutcb, when the average age of the eight per- 
formers was si\ty-onc years. In another peal 
which occupied three hours and twelve minutes, 
the ages of the performers were 82, 70, 77, 06, 
70, 65, 67, and 86 ; making an average of nearly 
seveuty-tlirce years. Barham also rang in peals 
occupying over three hours, when eighty-four and 
eighty-eight years of age. In Barham’s case, 
it is thus fully shewn that the extraonliriary per- 
formances he took part in did not in any way 
tend to disable him in liis old age. Southey, 
in his Jhctcyr, mentions a peal of Bob Major 
rung at Aston Church, near &rmingham, in the 
year 1796— but really in 1789— when eight 
men, some of whom he mentions were under 
twenty years of age, rang 14,224 changes in eight 
hours and forty-live minutes. This, Southey 
remarks, ‘was the longest peal ever rung in that ' 
part of the country or anywhere else.’ Certainly 
it was a very clever performance, considering 
that the tenor of the ring weighs twenty-one 
hundredweight ; but it was really surpassed by a 
rival band of ringers, who rang at the same church 
on October 1, 1793, a peal of 16,360 changes of 
Bob Major .Ut nine hours and thirty-one minutes. 
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This continued the greatest number of changes 
rung single-handed until IB 689 when the OoUega 
Youths rang 15^40 changes in nine hours and 
twelve minutes at St Matthew's, Bethnal Green. 
The tenor, however, at Bethnal Green is very much 
lighter tlm that of the Aston peal, and the latter 
still Temains ^e Icn^est length rung with such 
a heavy tenor, and in point of time exceeds the 
Bethnal Green performance by nineteen minutes. 

So little is known about bell-ringing that erro- 
neous illustrations are prepared by even the best 
of our illustrated papers, at Ohristmas-tinie^ and 
not a little faulty information regarding the modus 
operandi is added. Very few persons seem to be 
aware that many matters of practical and scien- 
t^c interest are to be found in the almost un- 
known art of change-ringing. 

CHBISTMAS IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Christmas is essentially a family festival: our 
very earliest recollections of it arc of a day spent 
by the whole family together ; a day on which 
the social distinctions of nursery, school-room, and 
drawing-room were as far os possible abolished, 
and on which all the little ones who could behave 
with anything like discretion were taken to church 
and dined with the elders. As the children grew j 
up and dispersed to school and college, Christmas ; 
was still tlie day on which all reassembled to make 
one family once more. 

But at length there comes a time when this re- 
assembling is no longer possible, when the girls 
belong to new homes and new circles, and the boys 
are scattered abroad in distant lands, whence only 
loving thoughts can reach the ^ old folks at home.' 
Then the good old Christmas toast, * To all absent 
friends,' becomes full of meaning to the few who | 
still assemble round the dear parental hearth, and | 
is followed by a quiet pause, while imagination 
travels to all quarters of the globe, and the Christ- 
mas greeting infolds the whole world in its em- 
brace. And the good wishes as they emanate from 
the home are met by returning thoughts from the 
sons, the brothers, it may be the husbands, in the 
distant lands where they too are keeping Christ- 
mas, though among circumstances very different 
to ours, and still striving as mucli as possible to 
keep up the customs they loved w^heu they were 
young. 

To VLB dwellers in Northern Europe, Cliristmas, 
with its apparently unseasonable heat, strikes us 
by its strange incongruity ; but how strange must 
be a Christmas in the far north, where no sun 
rises to gladden the day on which the Sun of 
Righteousness rose upon the earth. 

A year ago we had the happiness of welcom- 
ing ba^ to their homes the latest heroes of the 
P(^ Seas. We do not need to be reminded how, 
in May 1675, the Alert and the Discovery sailed 
&Qin our shores, having for their destination the 
Pole itself. The Pole was not reached ; that was 
beyond human power ; but- we felt that all that 
men could do was done, and we were thankful 
to see them home again. It is surely enough to 
have spent one Christmas in such desolation ; 

I in a higher latitude than ever man has reached 
I before, and beyond the farthest point to which 


even the Esquimaux, the hardy natives of the 
lands of peipetuol snow, have peaetmlted in their 
most distant wanderings ; beyond Ihe Wndary of 
all animal life on land or sea, there British sailors 
and British ships have wintered, and the British 
flag has floated upon a sea ol etmuol ioe. All 
honour be to them. , 

It seems to us wonderful that even with every 
attamable comfort, men should be able to Hve 
tl^ough an arctic winter, as any disaster to the 
ships must be certain death to the crews. That 
this has been the case befoie now, we know. 
That it is not invariably the oase we know also ; 
and the following account gives us a good pictui^ 
of the different ways in which two companion 
vessels spent their Christmas in the frozen sen 
in 1870, and shews what diverse vicissitudes may 
^ encountered by ships in the same season. 
j.In the spring of 1870,‘ before the war with 
Prance had broken out and taken up almost all 
the thoughts of the nationt, Germany sent out two 
ships, the Gernumia and the Hansa^ with the hope 
of reaching the North Pole. As is usually tne 
case in arctic expeditions, little could be done 
during the first season, and the ^ips were obliged 
to take up their winter-quarters off the east coast 
of Greenland. They had already been separ- 
ated, so that the crew of one vessel hod no idea of 
the condition of the other. An officer upon the 
Germmia thus writes of their Christmas : 

‘ To the men who have already lived many weary 
months among the icebergs, Christmas signilies, in 
addition to its other associations, that the half 
of their long night — with its fearful storms, its 
enforced cessation of all energy, its discomfort and 
sadness — has passed, and that the sun will soon 
again shed his life- and warmth-giving beams on 
the long-deserted North. From this time the grim 
twilight, during which noon has been hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the other hours, grows daily 
lighter, until at length all hearts are gladdened, 
and a cheerful activity is once again c^led forth 
by the first glimpse of the sun. Christmas, the 
midnight of the arctic explorer, thus marks a 
period in his life which he has good cause to con- 
sider a joyful one. On no day would it be more 
natural for him to recall his home ; and though far 
from that loved spot, and cut oil' from all inter- 
course save .with his little band of comrades, and 
being, moreover, uncertain whether the ice will 
retain him in its grasp, as it has retained so many 
before liim, he is right to keep the festival with 
all cheerfulness ; thanlcful, while remembering 
what he has already passed through and achieved, 
and full of firm courage and confidence for the 
unknown future. 

* What are our friends at home doing ? was the 
thought tliat stiiTed us all as we prepared to keep 
our Christmas 1670, in the true German style. 
We had no susincion of the mighty struggle in. 
which our Fatherlaial was then engaged, for what 
could we know of the affairs of world, from 
which no sound had reached us for so many long 
weeks. Our world was only in our ship, and all 
around us, in the half-light of the weary monot- 
onous arctic ni^l^ lay the apparently l^uudless 
desert of ice, while the snow-laden hurricane 
howled and moaned through the silence. We 
thought too of our mates on our companion-ship 
the Hama, from whom we had been separated. 
Did they still live ? Hod th^ been so fmtunate 
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as to reaeh the shore, and wexe they, like m, 
honouring CSaristmas 1 Who could tdl ? 

* For days before the festiral, an unusual activity 

was observable «11 over the ship ; and as soon as 
the severe storm . which raged from December 
16th to the 21st had abated, parties were organised, 
under our botanist Dr Pansch, to certain points of 
Sabine Island, near to which we were anchored, 
where, in a strangely sheltered nook, several 
varieties of a native Greenland evergreen plant, 
AndroTTieda tetragona, were to be found. A great 
quantity of this plant was conveyed on boam, to 
be converted into a Christmas tree. Under the | 
orders of Dr Pansch, the Andromeda was wound | 
round small pieces of wood, several of which were I 
attached, like fir-twigs, to a large bough ; and when 
these boughs were fastened to a pole, they formed 
a very respectable fir-tree. * 

* After dinner on Christmas-day, the cabin wijp 
cleared for the completion of the preparations ; 
and on our recall at sis? o*clock, we £>und that all 
had assumed an unwontedly festive appearance. 
The walls were decorated with the signal-flags 
and our national eagle ; and the large cabin table, 
somewhat enlaiged to make room to seat seventeen 
men, was coverSl with a clean white cloth, which 
had been reserved for the occasion. On the table 
stood the “fir ’'tree, shining in the splendour of j 
many little wax-liglits, and ornamented with all | 
sorts of little treasures, some of which, such as 
the gilded walnuts, had already seen a Christmas 
in Germany ; below the tree was a small present 
for each of us, provided long beforehand, in readi- 
ness for the day, by loving friends and relatives at 
home. There was a packet too for each of the 
crew, containing some little joking gift, prepared 
by the mirth-loving Dr Pansch, and a useful i 
present tilso ; while the officers were each and all 
remernhered. 

‘When the lights burned down, and the resinous 
Andromeda was beginning to take fire, the tree was 
put aside, and a feast began, at which full justice 
was done to the costly Sicilian wine with whicli a 
friend had geiujrously supplied us before we left 
home. We had a dish of roast seal ! Some cakes 
were made by the cook, and the steward produced 
his Lest stores. For the evening, tlie division be- 
tween the fore and aft cabins was removed, and 
there was free intercourse between goflicers and 
men ; many a toast was drunk to the memory of 
friends at home, and at midnight a polar ball was 
improvised by a dance on the icc. The boatswain, 
the best musician of the party, seated liimself with 
his hand-organ between the antlers of a reindeer 
which lay near the ship, and the men danced two 
and two on their novel flooring of hard ice ! 

‘ Such was our experience of a Christmas in the 
north polar circle ; but the uncertainties of arctic j 
voyaging are great, and tlie two ships of our 
expedition made trial of the widely different fates 
which await the traveller in those frozen regions ; 
and while wo on the Germania were singularly for- 
tunate in escaping accidents and in keeping our 
crew, in spite of some hardships, in sound health 
and good spirits, the Hama was crushed by the ice, 
and her crew, after facing unheard-of danger’s, and 
passing two hundred days on a Mock of ice, were 
barely rescued to return home.' 

Yet even to the crew of the ill-fated Hama 
Christmas brought some sliare of festivities. The 
tremendous gale which had raged for many days 


oeased just before the Da^^.aed 4 Iib keaity laS of 
snow with which it terminatedf md whiek ifead 
almost buried tbe black huts that the sbipwieoked 
men had constructed fbr themselves upon the 
drifting icebergs frinn the dfilois of the wrecks 
had produced a considerable rise in the tem^im- 
ture, and there was every indication that a season 
of calni might now bo anticipated. 

The log-book of tbe Hama thus describes the 
celebration of the festival : ‘The tree was erected 
in the afternoon, wliile the greateir part of the crew 
took a walk ; and the lonely hut shone with 
wonderful brightness amid the snow. Christmaa 
upon a Greenland iceberg I The tree was artistic- 
ally put together of fir-wood and mat-weed, and 
Dr Laube had saved a twist of wax-taper for the 
illumination. Chains of coloured paper and newly 
baked cakes were not wonting, and the men had 
made a knapsack and a revolver cose as a present 
for the captain. We opened the leaden chests of 
presents from Professor Hochstetter and the Geo- 
logical Society, and were much amused by their 
contents. Each man had a glass of port wine ; and 
we then turned over the old newspapers which wo 
found in the chests, and drew lots for the presents,, 
which consisted of small musical instruments, such 
as fifes, jewB-harps, trumpets, &c., with draughts 
and other games, puppets, crackers, &c. In the 
evening we feasted on chocolate and gingerbread,' 

‘ We observed the day very quieiJy,' writes Dr 
Laube in his diary. ‘ If this Christmas be the last 
wc are to see, it was at least a cheerful one ; but 
should a happy return home be decreed for us, the 
next will, we trust, be far brighter. May God so 
grant ! ' 


TUE MISTLETOE. 

The following notes regarding the mistletoe, which 
wc extract from Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip, may bo 
interesting to our readers. The writer informs us 
that ‘ the mistletoe abounds far too much in the 
apple orchards of AVorcestershire and Herefordshire, 
but passes over pear-trees, and long observation has 
only given me two or tliree instanced where pear- 
trees had mistletoe upon them. The apple was 
known to the Druids, and it lias been suggested 
that the wily priests furtively transplanted their 
mystic plant from apple-trees, where it was sure to 
grow, to oaks, where otherwise it would be unlikely 
to be found. This is rendcnHl not improbable by 
what Davies says in his Celtic Researches, that the 
apple-tree was considered by the Druids the next 
sacred tree to the oak, and that orchards of it were 
planted by them in the vicinity of their ^ves of 
oak. This was certainly an astute plan for keep- 
ing up the growth of the mistletoe, 

‘Black lurds, thrushes, and fieldfares are fond of 
the mistletoe-berries, and whp their bills get 
sticky from eating them, they wipe their mandiblea 
on the branches of trees where they rest, and from 
the seeds there left enveloped in slime, young planta 
take their rise. 1 have thus observ^ mistletoe 
bushes extending in long lines Across country 
where tall hawthorns rise from hedges bounding 
the pastures ; for, next to apple-tree^ mistletoe 
most plentiful upon the hawthorn. But rather ‘ 
curiously, in modem times, the parasite has shewn 
a predilection for the blaok Italian poplar, wydi 
has been much planted of late years ; and ^v^er- 
ever in the Midland counties this po|dae diaa been 
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planted, the mistletoe is sure to appear upon the 
trees in a short time. The lime is also very often 


nourished protuberant bushes for thirty years or 
more. The maple, the ash, and the willow have 
frequently mistletoe bushes upon them ; but 
common as the elm is, that tree almost entirely 
escapes an intrusion ; and indeed 1 never but 
once saw mistletoe upon an elm. On the oak it is 
very uncommon in the present day, and where 
apparent, it is on trees of no very great age, what- 
ever their descent may be. 

' My friend Professor Buckman, who has written 
economically upon orchards in his useful book on 
Farm Cultivation^ asserts that while the mistletoe 
is hurtful to the tree in hastening its decay, yet in< 
apple-trees it has the effect of pressing on their 
maturity and fruit-bearing earlier than would be 
the case without the parasite, which urges a quicker 
growth upon its foster-parent. The tenant of an 
orchard would thus be benefited for a few years, 
though premature decay would be the result. 

‘Authors may differ as to the etymology of mistle- 
toe, but it appears to me that our common English 
name has no very recondite origin. Mistion is an 
obsolete old English word, used, however, as late 
as in the writings of Boyle ; and this is defined in 
Dr Johnson’s onginal folio edition of his Dictionary 
as the state of being mingled. Now this is truly the 
condition of our plant, which is intermingled with 
the foliage of other trees, and mixes up their juices 
with its own ; and is indeed in rural places still 
simply called the mutk. If to this we add the old 


En^ish tod or toe, signifying hush, we have at once 
the derivation, meaning the mingled bush, mixed 
up and growing among foliage dissimilar to its 
own. Still, in winter its stiff and leathery ever- 
green leaves and dense bushy aspect give it a 
visible position on its own. account ; and thus the 
epithet of frigore viscum given it by Virgil is 
peculiarly applicable. It is certainly remarkable 
that the hanging uj) of mistletoe in houses for 
mii’thful pul poses and emblematical of Christmas 
should so long endure that the Midland towns 
have their markets filled with it as Christmas 
approaches, and loads of it find a ready sale in the 
north of England (and Scotland), where the plant 
is a rarity, if found at all.’ 

A LOCAL INSTANCE OF CANINE ATTACHMENT. 

A correspondent of the Rotherham Advertiser 
writes 1 ‘Stories almost innumerable have been 
enumerated illustrative of the sagacity of the 
dog and its attachment to its owner. A remark- 
able and well-authenticated instance, which may 
not be uninteresting, has just come under my 
notice, as having occurred some years ago in the 
n^hbourhood of Rotherham. A person in Rother- 
ham obtained a young shepherd dog, which he 
seUdned for a long period. While in his pos- 
session it became much attached to the whole of 
the family, and especially to two of its master’s 
sons. After a time, circumstances transpired 
which led to the animal being sent to live perma- 
nently at the residence of a farmer at Thorpe 
Salvin. After the lapse of a considerable time, 
one of the sons of the dog’s former master paid a 
visit to the furin. The dog on seeing bini appeared 


> to be oveijoyed, and was most demonstrative in 
its indications of delight. During his stay it 
would not leave him ; and when it became neces- 
sary for him to leave in the evening, the animal 
could scarcely be restrained, and had to be chained 
up in the room where the family vme sitting. As 
the visitor was taking leave of his host, the poor 
animal howled in a most piteous manner, and 
manifested other unmistakable signs of mef. Im- 
mediately he had left the house, the dog all at 
once became quiet, and settling down oh we floor, 
seemed to bo asleep. The strange and sudden 
change which had come over the animal was 
remarked, and on the parties going to him, he was 
found to be quite dead. The singular occurrence 
became well known in the neighbourhood, and 
it was regarded that the dog had died literally 
-heart-broken. When the same dog was only a 
yuppy it was attacked and beaten by a bigger dog. 
The defeated animal shewed his sagacity and at 
the same time his revengeful feelings, by waiting 
until eighteen months had elapsed, when it had 
fully grown, and then he lay in wait for his old 
adversary as near os possible to where the former 
combat took place, and gave his former enemy a 
“drubbing” that nearly cost him his life.* 


MONUMENT AND TURF. 

Full in the midst of these gray bounds 
A lordly stone upswolls ; 

The scroll, that thrice its hulk surrounds, 

The passing stranger tells 
Of wliat renowned line he came, 

Who ’neath the marble lies, 

What deeds he wrought of mark and fame, 

That live wdteu mortal dies. 

And deep is graved how high his worth 
Was prized, how widely known, 

What honours crowned him from his birth, 

What grief had raised the stone : 

Yet he sleeps calmly on beneath, 

Where Silence mocks at Fame ; 

Nor heeds the pomp mfide over death. 

This blazon of Ins name. 

Some paces off and thou wilt see 
A grave of simple show, 

As lowly and retired ns he 
Bad been who rests below ; 

High’ rank and riches kept alar, 

While they enjoyed their day, 

The high and low — what social bar 
May now divide their clay ? 

No honours mark the poor man’s tomb, 

This green secluded spot, 

Yet still the pansy’s purple bloom 
Proclaims him not forgot ; 

No graven stone reclines above 
To mourn the humble dead, 

But woman’s grief and children’s love 
Bedev/- the hallowed bed. 

Nor here is any record hung 
Of lineage and race. 

The turf alone tells whence he sprung 
Who fillB this narrow space ; 

His virtues slumber with his dust, 

Unrecked of and unknown ; 

But God in Wliom reposed his trust 

Receives him for His own. 3>. v. 
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WAR AND TELEGRAPHY. 

It is vexing, even saddening, to think how large an 
amount of discovery, invention, and skill is applied 
to the murderous purposes of war. As we advance 
in civilisation, armies become larger and larger, 
and more abundantly supplied with agencies we 
would willingly see devoted to more peaceful pur- 
poses. Whether wars of race, wars of creed, wars 
of ambition, or wars of national vanity, the result 
is much about the same in this respect. Some 
consolers tell us that wars by-and-by will become 
so terrible as to check the desire to wage them: let 
us hope so, despite present symptoms. 

Science has unquestionably rendered a vast 
amount of aid to attack and defence in w’ar within 
the last few years. Gunpowder, gun-cotton, dyna- 
mite, and other explosive substances for fire-arms, 
torpedoes, and military mining have had their 
properties and relative powers investigated with 
remarkable completeness. Gun-carriages have been 
so vastly improved, that by Captain Scott\s con- 
trivances a six-hundred-pounder can be managed 
as easily and quickly as a tliirty-two-pounder 
could in the days of our fathers or gr^indfathers ; 
while by Major Moncrieff’s automatic apparatus a 
gun lowers itself behind the screen of a parapet 
or earthen battery for loading, and then raises itself 
twelve or fifteen feet to fire over it. 

Photography, again, is applied in a great variety 
of ways to aid warlike operations. At the office of 
the Ordnance Survey, or under the supervision of 
the Director, an amazing number of such photo- 
graphs arc taken, enlarged or reduced from the 
original dimensions according to circumstances, and 
multiplied or prepared for printing by a very 
rapid process of zincography or some other kind 
of electro-engraving. One of the Reports issued 
by the Director tells us that ho supplies the War 
Office with photographs of plans of battles, import- 
ant fortified posts and their surrounding districts, 
barracks and forts in all parts of the British domi- 
nions, &c. All the equipments of troops for the 
field are- similarly photographed or zincographed, 
as unerring patterns for reference. For such wars 


as we have been engaged in during the past five- 
and-twenty years (happily few in number), such as 
the Crimean, AbysBiuiun, atxd Ashanti campaigns, 
photographs and zincographs have been supplied 
in large number to the officers, illustrating all 
details which the home authorities have been able 
to ascertain, and which arc likely to he useful in 
the intended operations. 

What are we to say of the torpedo, and its 
management by electricity? This is really a 
wonderful subject, the influence of which on future 
naval warfare even the most skilled and experi- 
enced officers can only dimly surmise. We know 
that during the civil war in America, the Federal 
torpedoes wrought more destruction on the Con- 
federate ships than all the guns in the Federal 
fleet ; that, on the other hand, the Confederate 
torpedoes so effectually guarded the approach to 
Richmond up James River, that a hostile flotilla 
was compelled to retire hfiffled and disappointed. 
One unlucky Federal ship unwittingly^ passed over 
a submerged torpedo at the moment of explosion. 
And with what result? ‘The hull of the ship 
was visibly lifted out of the water, the boiler 
exploded, the Bmokc-lunnels were carried away, 
and the crew projected into the air with extreme 
velocity. Out of the crew of one hundred and 
twenty-seven men, only three remained alive — 
the vessel itself being blown to atoms.’ The 
arrangements have been so xnuch improve^ since 
that time, that messages can be sent across a river 
or estuary from shore to shore through the very 
wire which is to discharge the torpedo ! In every 
naval war during the last few years, torpedoes 
have been more or less employed. In what way 
the weaker Russian fleet has been able to baffle 
the stronger fleet of the Turks in the struggle of 
1877 , the newspapers have told us ^n full detail 
There is no necessity for pursuing this part of the 
subject further, seeing, that it was lately treated 
wdth some degree of futlness in our pages. 

But the greatest marvel of all, iu regard to the 
application of electricity to warlike purposes, is 
the electric telegraph. We know what service the 
lightning-messei^ger renders to society generally 
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in the peaceful doily maintenance of commercial 
and social intercommunication ; and military men 
now know what a potent instrument it is in the 
conduct of field-operations and siej^e-works. An 
officer well qualified to judge affirms that the 
memorable Franco-German War, so disastrous to 
France, could not have been carried on without 
the aid of the electric telegraph by the German 
forces. The warlike struggles engaged in by 
various European powers iu the Crimea, in India 
during the Mutiny, in China, in New Zealand, in 
the Austro-Italian provinces, in Morocco by the 
Spaniards, in America by the Federals and the 
Confederates, in Holstein during the brief Dano- 
German War, in Bohemia during the still briefer 
Austro-Prussian War, in Abyssinia, in France 
during the struggle against the Germans, in 
Ashanti — all these were marked by the adoption 
of the electric telegraph to a greater or less extent. 

Many of us remember, from the vivid descrip- 
tions written by the special correspondents of the 
daily newspapers, how terrible were the sufferings 
of the British troops in the Crimea during the 
winter of 1854-5, engaged in trench-work and 
other siege-operations under almost every kind of 
privation. But we also know how impossible it 
would have been to learn the news quickly in 
England and to send instructions, without the aid 
of telegraphy. An electric cable was for this very 
purpose submerged in the Black Sea from the 
Turkish mainland to the Crimea ; while on land, 
wires were set up from Balaklava to the head- 
quarters outside Sebastopol, Thus it was that 
daily messages could be exchanged between Lord 
Raglan’s headquarters and the War Office iu London 
— also between the special correspondents of the 
daily papers and their employers in Fleet Street or 
Printing House Square. So in like manner, during 
the Btrugglc^arising out of the Indian Mutiny, the 
advancing British columns contrived, wherever 
possible, to maintain unbroken telegraphic com- 
munication with Calcutta, whereby the viceroy 
was kept informed of what was going on. Of 
course the mutineers or rebels destroyed or dis- 
rupted the wires wherever and whenever they 
could ; and to repair the damage thus inflicted 
formed no small part of the arduous duties of the 
British officers. 

Our little but expensive war in Abyssinia in 
1868, marked by a less shedding of blood than 
almost any other war in modern times, was an 
engineers’ war from first to last. A wild and 
unknown country was surveyed and accurately 
mapped out, four hundred miles of road con- 
structed, tube-wells sunk, photographs of various 
useful kinda, taken, and a telegraphic system 
established. The telegraphic arrangements first 
made had to be abandoned, owing to the scanti- 
ness of the facilities for transporting the necessary 
materials. The more restricted plan actually 
adopted was difficult enough, so limited were the 
means of obtaining wood for telegraph poles. On 
approaching Magdala, however, Gaptain St John 


(who had the management of this part of the 
engineering) succeeded in laying down from five 
to ten miles a day. Short as was the war, this 
telegraph conveyed more than seven thousand 
eight hundred messages during the five months of 
its working, and aided most materially in giving 
effect to General (now Lord) Napier’s well-planned 
and successful scheme of operations. ' 

Our strange Ashanti War gave further evidence 
of the formation of a telegraph line through a 
wild country inhabited by a barbarous people. 
Lieutenant Jekyll, who had the management of 
this work, has given a lively account of the diffi- 
culties that beset him, and his mode of overcom- 
ing them. It was at first intended to fight the 
A Tar with native levies and to lay down a railway ; 
a\it Sir Garnet Wolscley, on landing to take the 
command, soon found that the natives were not 
sufficiently reliable, that the country was almost 
impracticable for a railway, that he must have 
English troops, and that an electric telegraph 
would he a highly useful aid. Lieutenant Jekyll, 
with a small staff, went inland and bought bamboo 
canes of the blacks, set them up as posts, and laid 
his wires from Cape Coast Castle to Coomosslo at 
the rate of about two miles a day. A gang of 
fifty natives helped him. Of these worthies he 
says: ‘They were not promising in appearance, 
and I was compelled to dispense with the services of 
those who were Im than four feet high ! (We itali- 
cise these words to shew what pigmiet many of the 
West Africans are.) But they had with them an 
intelligent headman ; and by dint of supervision, 
supplemented by a little flogging once now and 
then, turned out a tolerably useful body for light 
work, as niggers go.’ The line was extended by 
degrees as far as Accrofumu, about a hundred 
miles from the coast. An amusing proof was 
afforded of the tendency of the natives to regard 
the telegraph as a kind of feticli, charm, or spell. 
The English one day saw bits of white cotton- 
thread suspended from tree to tree for several miles, 
as if to obtqin thereby some of the mysterious bene- 
fits which the white man evidently expected from 
the wire. When the native helpers received small 
electric shocks occasionally, consequent on the test- 
ing or using of the line, they made sure that a charm 
was at work ; and the lieutenant was half afraid 
his men would run away in terror. The climate 
was very trying to the English, who, lying ill 
with fever, got the natives to rouse them when 
any movements of the receiving apparatus were 
observed. Nevertheless, this telegraphic line 
rendered services much more than compensatory 
for the expense, difficulty, and anxiety of laying, 
maintaining, and using it 
The truly wonderful and eventful Franco- 
German War of 1870-1 exhibited the value of 
electro- telegraphy with a completeness never 
equalled before or since. A foretaste had been 
given in the Austro-Prussian or ‘Seven Weeks’ 
War ’ of 1866 ; when four complete and distinct 
telegraphic organisations were adopted — one with 
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Prince Prederick-William's fine army; one with 
that of Prince Charles ; one at the king’s head- 
quarters ; and one in reserve. Each could lay 
down wires as fast as the headquarters could 
advance. The speedy termination of the war 
averted the necessity of constructing field-tele- 
graphs, such as those about to be described. 

When the German forces advanced to Paris in 
the closing months of 1870, the ^an pursued 
with the telegraph was as follows : The ordinary 
commercial and railway telegraphs were gradually 
extended over the frontier into France, as the 
German armies advanced. The field or etappen tele- 
graphs maintained communication between the 
base of operations, the ammunition dep6ts, and the 
advanced columns of the various army corps. When 
the flappers and miners had pushed on to the vicinitv 
of Paris, the ubiquitous wire travelled with thet^ 
The materials used were light and simple ; tl» 
operators employed to transmit and receive mes- 
sages had been trained in the state establishments ; 
and headquarters were kept instantly informed 
of any observed movements on the part of the 
French. The telegraph was indeed in constant 
use by the Germans — for arranging the transport 
of ammunition ; for hourly communication with 
the commissariat ; for directing the conveyance to 
Germany of sick and wounded, as well as prisoners ; 
for regulating the traffic on the field railways ; for 
maintaining unbroken connection between tho 
troops, which formed a belt of ninety miles’ cir- 
cumference around Paris ; for summoning rein- 
forcements to any point where suddenly needed ; 
and to send news of any gap in the continuity 
of the immense ring of soldiers encircling the 
beleaguered city. 

If any evidence were needed of the invaluable 
services rendered by the electric telegraph in the 
war just noticed, it was furnished by M. Von 
Chauvin, who attended before a Committee of the 
House of Commons on Postal Telegraphs iu 1876. 
He stated iu distinct terms that the war could not 
have been carried on without this potent aid. 

Our own English system of war telegraphy, 
organised at Chatham, has been improved Irom 
time to time. Light iron telegraph poles are pro- 
vided, to support insulated wires. There is a 
travelling office on wheels for the operojiors ; while 
the materials, are carried in specially constructed 
wagons. So strong is the wire that wheels may 
go over it ; and therefore the lino is laid above 
ground or on the ground according to circum- 
stances. Spikes of peculiar form enable the 
wires to be hung on trees or walls to meet the 
contingencies of towns and villages. The nucleus 
of the staff of operators is a small body of Royal 
Engiueers, under their 'own officers, comprising 
about fifty military men, with occasional assistance 
from others — weU organised into superintendents, 
inspectors, clerks, linesmen, storemen, artisans, and 
labourers. The wagons for materials contain 
drums on which the wire is coiled ; this is unrolled 
as the wagon moves on, which is as fast as the 
operators can lay the line. At the present time, 
ten thousand miles of prepared wire ore said to be 
kept in store, ready for any exigences. 

We might go on to notice the aid furnished to 
warlike operations by the electric light ; as for 
instance, at Paris in the closing weeks of 1870, 
when such a.ligl^t on Montmartre enabled the 


Parisians to gather some knowledge what the 
besiegers were about at night But enough : the 
brief summary above jfiven will suffice to shew 
how electricity is used in war. • 

NEARLY WRECKED. 

CHAPTER III.— Wilfred’s letter. 

Tihb went a^d nothing happened to justify 
Mabel’s fears. Wilfred seemed to be working hard 
and getting on well. His talent was pronounced 
unmistakable by the master under whom he was 
placed, and he himself was in good spirits about 
his future. But before very long matters began to 
change. His letters to Mabel were less frequent 
and shorter than they had been ; he spoke with 
less openness and frankness of his doings ; and it 
was evident to her that there was a something 
which he was careful to keep from her. 

She longed to see Mr Merton, to hear from him 
what news ho had of his bod, and whether his 
ideas about Wilfred corresponded with her own; 
but she dared not speak to him about it. Bhe 
knew how hard he had always been to Wilfred^ 
how intolerant of all his faults; and she knew 
well there would be little mercy to be hoped for 
him at his father’s hands if, as she suspected, he 
had been taking more to pleasure and less to work 
lately. She dared not even speak to her father of 
what she feared, for could she expect even him to 
think as leniently Of her dear one as she did ? So 
she had to go on from day to day keeping her 
trouble — which was not less difficult to bear because 
it was only suspected — to herself. 

At last, when Wilfred had been about nine 
months in Paris, but too certain proof arrived of 
how true her suspicions had been. Mr Colheme 
was staying away from home— a very unusual 
proceeding, and Mabel was left alone. He h^ 
gone to pass a few days with a friend in Scot- 
land, whither it had been impractiQp.ble for his 
daughter to accompany him. 

The morning after his departure, Mabel came 
down to breakfast rather later than usual, singing 
a snatch of one of her favourite ditties, and burst 
open the dining-room door in n way that was 
indicative of her lively feelings. Her eye lighted 
upon a letter that was lying in her plate ; the 
writing was that of Wilfred Merton. The missive 
was almost illegible and very brief, and acted 
upon her gay spirits like a sudden freezing. It 
ran as follows : 

My PAULING Mabel— I must write a few 
words, the last you will ever have from me, to tell 
you that whatever may appear, however any one 
may try to persuade you, I still love you ; love 
you, as I have done all my life, with all the best 
part of my nature. Believe that, Mabel, my own, 
always. 1 write to say good-bye, for I shall never 
see you again ; and yet I never longed to see you 
as I do at this moment. I feel lialf mad now, 
and hardly know what I am writing. How shall I 
Bay it ; I have nothing to live for, except disgrace, 
and I will not live for that, I am resolved. Once 
more, good-bye, dearest and best. Try to forgive 
me, and then forget me, as every one else in the 
world will soon do. Wilfred Mebtoh. 
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For an instant Mabel sat quite stilly gsizing 
straight before her with one ex}>res8ion, that of 
blank despair, upon her face. This sudden fearful 
shock had quite stunned her. But she was not a 
girl to remain inactive, simply grieving over mis- 
fortune, when there was anything to be done. Her 
resolution was promptly taken. She rang, and a 
servant appeared. 

* Tell Hawkesley to bring the brougham round 
as soon as he possibly can/ she said ; * tell him not 
to mind how it looks, but to be at the door as 
soon as possible.’ 

'Is anything the matter, miss?’ said the man, 
astonished at this order. 

* Yes. I have no time to lose.’ 

< Is it master, miss ? ’ he asked, with that 
dreadful habit of his class of questioning instead 
of doing what* is wanted. 

‘ No ; papa is quite welL But don’t stop now ; go 
yourself to the stable ; I haven’t a minute to waste.’ 

In a few minutes more she was seated in the 
brougham which was fast making its way to Mr 
Merton’s bank in the City. 


CHAPTER IV. — THE JOURNEY. 

Mr Merton was sitting in the private office of 
his counting-house with a large book open before 
him. Just as he was in the middle of some calcu- 
lation which, to judge from the expression of his 
face, was pretty abstruse, the door opened and a 
clerk entered. The banker looked ux) with no 
appearance of being pleased at the interruption. 

' Wliat is it, Mr Chester ? ’ he said, rather angrily. 

' There is a young lady, sir, who says she must 
see you as soon as possible, and alone.’ 

*0 nonsense. I can’t possibly attend to her. 
Don’t you know w’ho she is V 

‘ No, sir ; she wouldn’t ^ve me her name, nor 
tell me her business. I said that I was sure you 
couldn’t see her ; but she said it was absolutely 
necessary that you should do so, and that you 
would know her directly.’ 

‘ You mu^ tell her that it is out of the question 
for me to see her, if she will not send word who she 
is, or what she -wants.’ 

‘ There ’a no good, sir ; I have told her so. But 
she is quite determined to come ; and I thought 1 
had better speak to you, as it seemed so strauge 
to have her waiting about there.’ 

^Well, in that case I suppose you must shew 
her in.’ 

The clerk withdrew, and in an instant returned 
with '■q young lady who had a thick veil over her 
face. Having ushered her into the room, he with- 
drew and shut the door, leaving Mr Merton and 
his visitor alone. 

No sooner was the door closed than the lady put 
m) her veU and disclosed the features of Mabel 
Colheme. 

* Why, Mabel ! ' said Mr Merton, appearing con- 
siderably more surprised than pleased at finding 
who his visitor was ; ‘ w^hat in the world brings you 
hem?’ 

Mabel fot her only answer put Wilfred’s letter 
into his father’s hands. He read it through -with- 
out shewing any signs of either surprise or regret, 
and when he had finished it, handed it back to her 
without speaking. 

‘ Well, Mr Merton ?’ she said, feeling impatient 
at his silence. « . 


^ Well^ Mabel ? ’ he returned. 

* Have you read the letter ? ’ 

^ Most certainly,’ 

^ And have you nothing to say ?’ 

‘ What om I to say ?' 

‘ Mr Merton,’ exclaimed Mabel, hardly able to 
control herself, ^ can you read such a letter from 
your son, and not care about it ?’ 

* I have given up thinking of Wilfred as my son 

at all, Mabel. 1 gave him the chance of rising in 
his odious profession by sending him to Paris, 
and what has been his conduct in return for my 
kindness ? He has done nothing but amuse him- 
self, and get into all kinds of disreputable mischief. 
X should have told you all this bemre, and tried to 
persuade you to break off with him ; but I did not 
do so ; in the first place, because I was sure you 
r;puld not listen to me ; and in the second, because 
Ij^id not want to be the means of cutting him off 
from your affection, and thus rendering his amend- 
ment impossible.’ ' 

‘I have been afraid that something has been 
going wrong with Wilfred lately. I wish you had 
told me before ; I might have been able to influence 
him for good.* 

‘ I don’t believe that any influence in the world 
would be useful to him ; he is a thoroughly worth- 
less fellow. I paid his debts once upon condition 
that he would contract no more, but I might have 
saved myself the trouble ; within a month he 
wanted more money. I was not going to be guilty 
a second time of the weakness of saving him 
from difficulties he had brought upon himself, in 
spite too of all my w'arnings ; so I wrote back to 
say that I would have no more to do with him.’ 

' Mr Merton, you will not keep to such a cruel 
resolution now, with such a letter as this before you?’ 

‘Arc you so weak, Mabel, as to be taken in 
by such nonsense os this ? Don’t you see that being 
unable to get at me, he is simply trying what he 
can do with you ?’ 

‘No, Mr Merton; I don’t believe that, and won’t 
for a moment. I trust my own instinct, which is 
a woman’s natural guide, and generally a very sure 
one, and I am certain that Wilfred intends doing 
Bometliing desperate.’ 

‘ I have told you before now that my son is a 
foolish weak fellow, and not worth anybod/s love.’ 

‘What it that to me, Mr Merton?’ exclaimed 
Mabel, exasperated beyond endurance. ‘J love 
him, and I can hardly be expected to stand quietly 
by and let him be ruined, because the affection 
you ought to bear your son is wanting in your 
nature. Who knows but that the treatment he 
thus received under his own father’s roof piay 
have ’ 

‘ What do you wish me to do ? What is there 
that can be done V cried Mr Merton, interrupting 
the girl’s impassioned burst. 

‘I want you to go with me to Paris to see 
Wilfred, that we may take him away from harm, 
if it be not loo late. If papa had been at home 


now, he would, 1 am sure, have gone with me ; but 
I could not wait till be comes.’ 

‘You can hardly be serious in proposing for me 
to go on such a wild expedition as tbkt, I think ?’ 

‘Mr Merton, I am quite sure that that letter 
means more than you think ; and 1 am deteiinined 
that he shall not be left to be ruined without 
an attempt to save him. If you will not come 
I must and will go alone.’ 
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‘ You are mad; Mabel ! Go to Paris alone, and 
to see this woithleas fellow ! What do you 
suppose the world would say of such conduct V 

‘ 1 can’t think of that when the person I love 
best on earth is in such danger, as 1 am sure 
Wilfred is now, and there is a chance, however 
faint it may be, of my saving him. I can answer 
to heaven and my own conscience for what I am 
going to do, and 1 must brave the world. 1 shall 
write and tell jjapa what I have done, and I am 
sure that he will follow me as soon as possible. 
Good-bye, Mr Merton ; there is no use in my 
stopping here longer.’ 

* Stay, Mabel ! ’ he began, detaining her as she 
rose. ‘ I cannot possibly allow you to go alone, and 
I have of course no power of interfering with your 
actions. If you really are bent upon this scheme, 
which I still think an utterly mad one, I mu-Ct, 
for the sake of my own reputation as much as 
yours, accompany you.’, 

'Believe me that my fears are not uncalled for. 
I am sure something dreadful is going to happen 
to Wilfred, and I only dread being too late even 
now. I am very thankful you are going with me ; 
and am certain that you will never repent it* 

‘ No thanks : it is only necessity that makes me 
dc it. AVlien do you start V 

‘ To-night, if possible.’ 

Mr Merton looked into a Bradshaw that v^as 
lying upon the table. ‘The train to meet the 
night-boat leaves London at half-past eight ; to 
catch that you must start from your house at half- 
past seven.* 

‘I will do that. Will you meet me at the station ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I will be there at a quarter past eight.’ 

‘ Good-bye till then ; and thank you again a 
thousand times.’ 

Mr Merton attended her to the outer door of the 
office, and she drove Jioine well satisfied with her 
mission. Writing to her father, to tell him every- 
thing, and what she was going to do, she packed 
a small box to take with her, and then did little 
else but wish the day, which seemed interminable, 
gone. Long before it was necessary, she w’as at the 
station ; and punctual to the appointed minute, Mr 
Merton appeared. 

After a journey that to Mabel seemed endless, 
they at length reached Paris, and drove straight 
to the hotel in which Wilfred lived. * 

As they stopped, Mr Merton said: ‘You may 
depend upon it we shall find our trouble wasted, 
and that the object of your anxiety is out some- 
where amusing himself.’ 

Mabel did not answer. She could hear her heart 
beat as she sprang out of the cab ; and without 
waiting for her companion, entered the court-yard 
of the hotel, and went to the den appropriated to 
the concierge. That gentleman wus reading a news- 
paper, in which he seemed much interested, and 
did not look up as she came near him. 

‘ Monsieur Merton, est-il chez-lui ? ’ she asked 
breathlessly. 

The concierge put his finger against the word 
he was reading, in mute protest against being 
interrupted, and looking slowly up, said rather 
dreamily : ‘ Plait-il, Madame ? ’ 

‘ Monsieur Merton, est-il chez-lui ?’ she repeated 
more eagerly than before. 

The man turned round, and walking with the 
most provoking deliberation to the other end of 
the room, wheref numerous keys were hanging, 


I looked at the place appropriated to the one belong- 
; ing to Wilfred’s roo^ and seeing that it was 
I unoccupied, came back to Mabel and answered : 
* Oui, Madame.’ 

‘ Quel est le num^ro de sa chambre V 

‘ Soixantc-deux, an cinquieme,’ said the con- 
cierge, returning to his paper as he finished 
speaking. 

Mr Merton had paid the driver and ioined 
Mabel os this conversation came to an end, and 
they started to mount the stairs to the fifth floor 
as directed. 

Even Mabel’s youth and energy could not pre- 
vent her from getting out of breath in that long 
climb ; and by the time she and Mr Merton had 
arrived at the fourth floor, they were obliged to 
stop and rest. 

Before they had stood an instant, they were 
startled by a loud report of a pistol coming from 
the floor above them. With a loud scream, Mabel 
sped up the remaining stairs and entered the room 
named by the concierge. 

Mr Merton came almost instantly after her, and 
found Wilfred* lying insensible on the floor, and 
Mabel kneeling by his side, trying to restore con- 
sciousness. 

CHAPTER V.— SAVED. 

Within an hour, two of the most skilful physicians 
that Paris could boast were with Wilfred Merton. 
And when they left him, their verdict was not one 
to give much hope. He had shot himself in the 
chest, and it was .very doubtful whether he would 
recover from that fearful self-inflicted wound. 

Mr Merton’s anguish during those long days 
and nights while Wilfred lay at death’s door was 
terrible to behold. Alienated as had been his 
affection for his son whiJe absent, the feelings of 

E arcntal love returned tenfold, now that he might 
e on the point of losing that son for over; and as 
he nursed his boy with that womanly gentleness 
which is so touching in a man, it was evident 
that his whole hope of happiness was bound up in 
his recovery. • 

Mr Colhernc had, as Mabel predicted, lost no 
time in following her to Paris, and though he 
could hardly feel the intense and painful interest 
in the invalid that his father felt, still for 
Mabel’s sake he became a willing sharer in the 
nursing. 

As for Mabel, hope was very strong in her, and 
made that time of watching much easier to bear. 
She could not help believing that that strong 
determination to cross the Channel had Ijeen put 
into her mind to enable her to save the one who 
was so dear to her; and in that belief she put her 
trust. 

At last, after long, weary, sometimes almost 
despairing watching, the patient took a favourable 
turn. The burning fever ceased ; and one day the 
doctor told the anxious watchers that there was 
great hope; that indeed, unless any unforeseen 
complications arose, there was noticing further to 
fear. 

Then the pent-up feelings of Mr Merton — that 
grief which he hod tried so unsuccessfully to con- 
ceal from his companions, could be kept in no 
longer ; he threw his arms round Mabm’s neck, 
buried his face on her shoulder, and burst into 
tears, those tears which, when shed by a man, are 
BO inexpre|pibl^ painful to see. 
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< Afabcl/ he said, * I owe all this to you ; if it 
had not been for you, I should have been my son’s 
murderer/ . , 

Mabel pressed her lips upon his forehead in 
silence ; her heart was too full of thankfulness for 
speech. 

Wilfred was very patient, and manfully bore all 
the trials of the time. As soon as he was well enough 
to be able to think of what he had done, a feeling of 
intense remorse had come over him, and had taken 
such powerful hold that at first it threatened to 
throw him back. But the gentle hand of Mabel 
was a wonderful restorer ; a word or two of 
loving assurance changed this bitter remorse into 
a quiet sorrow. It happened one day, about a 
week after this, that while Mabel was reading at 
the window qf the invalid’s room, she heard 
Wilfred’s voice gently calling to her. It was as if 
the voice of her lover had been suddenly restored 
to him. 

‘ Can you forgive me, my darling ? * he asked. 

‘Am i not a woman, Wilfred ? And is it not a 
woman’s privilege to forgive V 

‘ I don’t think you are a woman, Mabel ; T 
think you are an angeL’ Few words, but conveying 
volumes. 

From that moment her lover began to mend 
steadily, though still slowly ; every day there was 
more and more to hope, until at length Wilfred 
was pronounced wholly out of danger. And then 
one evening in the dusk, when the lamps were 
being lighted in the street below them, and the 
increased hum and buzz of the later day were 
coining on, Wilfred and Mabel found themselves 
again alone. 

‘ Mabel,’ he said in a low voice, when they had 
heen quite silent for a long time, ‘I have been 
wanting an opportunity to tell you all the wrong 
that I have done. Shall I tell you now?’ 

‘Yes, Wilfred, now — in this twilight light.’ She 
slid her hand into his as she spoke, and they 
remained in that position while he told her his 
story. 

There w'as mothing new about it ; it was the 
old story. Led by bad companions into tempta- 
tions, his naturally lively and weak nature was 
not able to resist ; ashamed of himself for his own 
conduct when he found himself outrunning his 
allowance, and obliged to apply to his father for 
help. Thrown into despair t)y his father’s harsh 
conduct to him, he had plunged still more wildly 
into the excesses and dissipations of his leaders, 
till at lost, horrified at what he was doing, and 
.seeing vo means of escape from the snares in 
which he had allowed himself to be caught, he had 
written that letter to Mabel ; had waited, vaguely 
hoping for he knew not what, for some days, and 
had ultimately sought to put an end to himself 
in a fit of intense depression. Weakness, that 
shoal which is even more fatal, because more 
hidden than wickedness, had wrecked him, as it 
has wrecked so many. In the deep remorse that 
he now felt, ha greatly exaggerated the wickedness 
of his conduct, for though he had been guilty of 
grievous folly, he had done no positive or irre- 
mediable wrong either to himself or others. The 
only actual definite sin he had committed was 
the suicidal one, from the consequences of which 
Mabel’s resolution had happily saved him. 


When he had finished this history, he paused an 
instant, and then added, without Idbkiiv^ at her : 


‘ And now, Mabel, that you have heard all this, do 
you still say that you forgive me ? Can you still 
love me ? ’ 

‘ A love would be very useless, Wilfred, that 
deserted its object just when it was most wanted ; 
I hope my love is a truer one than that.’ 

‘Mabel, my beloved,’ said he, drawing her 
closer to him os he spoke, ‘ if it had not been for 
you, I should have been beyond the power of 
repentance now. Your affection has saved me once, 
and it shall keep me from harm now, for ever ! ’ 

Before very many years hod gone by, Wilfred 
Merton’s name was known as that of a successful 
young painter. He and his wife were settled in 
London, and were able to live in very comfortable 
style. 'They had no children, which was their only 
serious drawback lo happiness ; but if ever Wil- 
f&d, seeing his wife look longingly at some merry 
gf'iup of fittle ones, and guessing her thoughts, 
tried to console her, she • would put her hand 
into his and say, her truthful eyes looking full at 
him as she spoke : ‘ I have you, Wilfred, beside 
me, and I am content.’ 

The foregoing narrative, which is founded upon 
events which actually took place, may be turned 
to advantage by those parents who are prone to 
thwart the natunil inclinations of their children, 
or cut them adrift without a proper guide. The 
career of many a man has been blighted by the 
mistaken, though perhaps well-meant policy of 
a father who, desirous to see his son follow up his 
own profession, has tried to compel that son to 
work contrary to his inclination, with results more 
or less disastrous. 

GEMS AT RANDOM STRUNG. 

The history Cf precious stones, those beautiful 
objects which have strongly appealed to the 
imagination of men in all ages, has been written 
many times ; and yet their latest chronicler is 
doubtless justified in assuming that the know- 
ledge of them in its practical sense is not wide- 
spread ; that even in the jeweller’s trade there 
are many who are not skilled in detecting the 
real measure of difference between one stone and 
another, either by the specific gravity, which sup- 
plies the essential test, or by the minor tests of 
rarity and quality. In treating of the history and 
distinguishing characteristics of Predotut Stones and 
Gems, Mr Streeter has certainly conferred a benefit 
on ‘ the trade ; ’ to the general reader the book can 
hardly fail to be of interest, for it puts a capti- 
vating subject before him under a variety of 
aspects, and appeals successfully to imagination as 
well OB to taste for exact knowl^ge. 

From the magnificent specimens which the 
rescued Sindbad carried away with him when he 
tied himself with his turban to the roe’s leg, on 
through a long succession of fable and of history, 
diamonds will never cease to enchant maukiua, 
having always taken the lead in interest, as they 
have been supreme in value among those treasures 
of the mineral kingdom which are called gems 
or precious stones. Ages before men discovered 
that their beauty could be enhanced by handi- 
work, their rarity and their price had endowed 
them with a surpassing charm; and now, when 
handiwork has been brought almost to perfection, 
and science has dispelled the mj\liteiy with which 
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the diamond was invested, they maintain their 
immemorial supremacy. In company with Mr 
Streeter we may trace the beautiful things from 
their habitat in India, the Brazils, South Africa, 
the Ural Mountains, and Australia, through their 
history in the ancient times and in medieval 
days, when they formed the theme of many fables 
and the object of much superstition. 

The diamond dwells in the same lands and in 
the same strata with many other gems, but it is 
the most precious as it is the most difficult to find ; 
and though its nature resembles theirs in many* 
respects, in one it is uni(|ue — it is the hardest of 
all known substances, and belongs to those bodies 
which refract light most strongly. Its magnifying 
power is greater than that of glass ; but it is seldom 
used for microscopic lenses, owing to the great 
difficulty of making them perfectly accurate. 5t 
was believed to possess double refracti(m, but tl^t 
has been disproved ; aijd the deviation which gave 
rise to the error is traced to the existence of 
internal air-bubbles, as in amber, by which the 
course of the liglit is altered. It is the triumph 
of cutting to exhibit these qualities to the highest 
degree, and thus did Babinet, a great authority on 
diamonds, lest them. ‘ In a sheet of white paper 
lie bored a hole somewhat larger than the dia- 
mond to be tested ; lie let a ray of sunlight 
pass through the hole, and holding the diamond 
a little distance from it, yet at such an angle 
as to Jillow the ray to alight on a point of the Hat 
facet, he found this facet to be forthwith repre- 
sented on the paper as a white figure, whilst all 
around little rainbow circles were delineated. If 
the observer found the primary colours red, yellow, 
and blue definitely separated one from the other 
in these little circles, and if their number were 
considerable, and they stood at equal distances 
from each other, then he pronounced the brilliant 
lo be well cut.^ 

Froiu Mr Streeter we learn that in commer- 
cial estimation, coloured gems stand far behind 
the diamond ; insomuch, he tells us, that this 
stone represents Tihiety per cent., and the others 
altogether only ten per cent, of the <iuantity 
on sale. A hundred years ago, Brazil became 
the rival of India in the production of diamonds, 
and the finders were .the poor mulattos and 
negroes, who explored for them tht? sterile wilds 
of Minas-Novas, and sold them to the merchants. 
The story of the discovery of these gems at 
Bahia is ns follows : A slave who came from 
Minas-Geraes was tending his master’s flocks in 
Bahia, and he noticed that the soil resembled 
that of his native place. lie groped in the sand 
and found seven hundred carats of diamonds. He 
ran away, and offered the gems for sale in a 
distant city. Of course such wealth in the hands 
of a slave aroused suspicion, and the negro was 
arrested and sent back to his master, who tried 
in vain to come at a knowledge of his secret. 
At last he bethought him of sending the slave 
again to tend his flocks at Bahia, and he watched 
him. Again the slave-shepherd groped in the 
gem-hiding sand, and the truth was discovered. 
Then came numbers of wealth- seekers from 
Minas-Geriics and other parts of Brazil, so that 
the next year twenty-five thousand men were 
diamond-hunting in Bahia, and the amount daily 
obtained for some time rose to one thousand 
four hundred aad fil'ty carats. The trade was a 


prerogative of the Portuguese crown, and Lisbon 
was the chief emporium of the gems. The 
precious things are of fluctuating value. In 
1836 they were very dear ; but in 1848 the price 
fell; and a few years ago there was 'a glut in 
the market,’ in consequence of Dom Pedro’s having 
paid the Brazilian state debt to England in dia- 
monds instead of money, when the price fell fifty 
per cent, in the Lcipsic market. 

Mr Streeter, who has great faith in the future of 
Queensland as a diamond-field, gives a most inteiv 
esting account of the discoveries in New South 
Wales, that wonderful colony, whose long-delayed 
luck has come at last, and from all sides at once ; 
but dwells at length and with exultation upon 
the Capp diamond-fields. ‘ South Africa,’ he says, 
‘is richer, and its produce is far more to the 
purpose of modern history, and to the supply of 
the precious stones, which form our wealth of 
gems, than the old diamond-fields of the East or 
West’ The history of the discovery of gems in 
the colonies partakes of the romance which attended 
the discovery of gohl ; and is not Iree from the 
tradition of crime and misfortune, which rests 
upon similar revelations in the Old World. Idle 
as are the superstitions which impute specific evil 
influences to certain gems, it is not to be denied 
that there have been many instances of ‘fatal 
jewels;* and that cruelty, injustice, and terrible 
human suftcring have attended the rifling of 
the earth’s bosom for those mysterious treasures 
formed by her wonderful chemistry from an in- 
visible component of the atmosphere. Many of 
the strange stories of medieval alchemists deal 
with the attempt to make diamonds, and Mr 
Streeter tells us of the experiments which have 
determined their nature and combustibility. There 
is a fascination to the imagination in the following 
description of the burning of diamonds : 

‘ In 1750 the Emperor Francis 1,, at Vienna, sub- 
jected, in the presence of the chemist Darzet, 
diamonds and rubies worth six thousand florins 
to the heat of a smclting-fumace for twenty-four 
hours. The diamonds were found to have totally 
disappeared ; but the rubies remainedj and appeared 
much more beautiful than before. In 1771 a 
magnificent diamond was burned at Paris in the 
laboratory of the chemist Macquer. Hence arose a 
great discussion. The diamond had disappeared; 
but whither ? Had it volatilised ? Had it burned i 
Had it exploded ? No one could say. Then stepped 
forward a celebrated jeweller, by name Le Blanc, 
who asserted the indestructibility of the diamond 
in the furnace, stating that he had often placed 
diamonds in an intense fire to purify tHbm from 
certain blemishes, and that they had never suffered 
the smallest injury.* (This has been done also by 
Mr Streeter with similar results.) ‘ The chemists 
D’Arcet and Bonello then demanded of him that 
he should make the experiment on the spot ia. 
their presence. He took some diamonds, inclosed 
them in a mass of coal and lime in a crucible, and 
submitted them to the action of the fire. He had , 
no doubt that he should find them safe. At the 
end of three hours, on looking into the crucible, 
they had utterly disappeared.’ 

'Then appeared upon the scene the famous 
Lavoisier, he to whom the Convention refused 
a fortnight’s reprieve from the guillotine, just 
jis he was on the threshold of a probably sublime 
discovery .in« the science of light ; Fouquier- 
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Tinville returning him for answer that the 
Bepiiblic had no need of chemists and sa/oants. 
In the presence of Lavoisier, Maillard, another 
jeweller, took* three diamonds and closely packed 
them in powdered charcoal in an earthen pipe- 
bowl in a strong fire ; and when the pot was 
taken out, there lay the diamonds in the powdered 
charcoal untouched. It was, however, gradually 
discovered that it was only by entirely shutting 
out the air, and therefore the oxygen with which 
the carbon combinej^ that the diamonds, were 
preserved irom burning ; whereas by the umple 
admission of air, of which oxygen is a constituent 
part, diamonds bum just tbe same as common 
coal. This was nroved by Lavoisier in 1776; and 
Davy subsequently shewed that the diamond con- 
tains no hydrogen. So, when the most precious 
object which the earth produces is burned, the 
gas formed from its combustion is just that which 
our fires and our gas-burners yieli, and our own 
bodies too, by the combustion which attends 
their living ; and, says Mr Streeter, ‘ the old fable 
of the maiden from whose lips fell diamonds, 
may have a really scientific basis after all.^ It 
takes immense heat to burn a diamond, and if it 
were possible to collect the black material which 
covers the surface during the process, it would 
be found to be simply soot. 

The origin of the diamond is still a matter of 
scientific investigation and dispute ; and the vari- 
ous opinions concerning it may be collected under 
two heads ; (1) The diamond is formed imme- 
diately from carbon or carbonic acid by the action 
of heat (2) It is formed from the gradual de- 
composition of vegetable matter. The various 
methods by which the supporters of the respective 
theories suppose the transformation to have been 
wrought, are full of interest and suggestion. In 
Brazil it was discovered that the matrix of the 
diamond is itacolumite, and it is said that the 
gems obtained from itacolumite sandstone have 
rounded angles and comers, whilst those from 
the sandy schist are perfect crystals. ‘If,’ says 
Mr Streeter, ‘ this be a fact, we must believe thM 
the agency w'hicli changed the sandstone into^ 
itacolumite acted also on the diamond.’ 

Whether in the mines or by the rivers, whose 
‘golden sands’ are flecked with gems, in rich 
Brazil, the labour of procuring these beautiful 
gems is great, and large specimens are rarely 
found ; so rarely, that big diamonds have their 
histories — terrible histories too often — like heroes 
and race-horses. They are weighed by the carat, 
a word which Mr Streeter considers to have 
been derived from the name of a bean, a species 
of Erythrina, which grows in Africa. ‘The tree 
which yields this fruit is called by the natives 
“ kuara ” (sun), and both blossom and fruit are of 
a golden colour. The bean when dried is nearly 
always of the same weight, and thus in very remote 
times it was used in Schangollas, the chief market 
of Africa, as a standard of weight for gold. The 
beans were afterwards imported into India, and 
were then used' for weighing the diamond.’ It is 
estimated that in ten thousand diamonds rarely 
more than one weighing twenty carats is met 
with, while possibly eight thousand of one carat 
or less may be encountered. An elaborate system 
of rewards and punishments is adopted in the 
Brazilian mining and river-searching works ; but 
it is believed that in spite of thisL one-third of 


I the produce is surreptitiously disposed of by the 
labourers. 

The histories of those world-famous diamonds 
the Sancy, the Regent, the Koh-i-noor, the Blue 
(or Hope) diamond, and others, have been related 
before, and history and romance have dealt with the 
misery and crime, the evil passions and the mystic 
fancies, involved in the stories of some of these 
In a few lines Mr Streeter gives a sketch of the 
Brazilian contribution to this many-diaptemd 
story, which is not generally known. ‘I^he dis- 
cover of these precious stones in 1746,’ he says, 
‘proved a great curse to the poor inhabitants of 
tne banks of the diamond rivers. Scarcely had 
the news of the discovery reached the government, 
ere they tried to secure the riches of these rivers 
for the crown. To effect this, the inhabitants 
w^re driven away from their houses to wild far- 
a;^y places, and deprived of their little posses- 
sii^’is. Nature itself seemed to take part against 
them : a dreadful drought, succeeded by a violent 
earthquake, increased their distress. Many of 
them perished ; but those who lived to return on 
the 18th May 1805, were benevolently reinstated 
in their rightful possessions. Strange to say, on 
their return the earth seemed strewn with dia- 
monds. Often the little ones would bring in 
between three and four carats of diamonds.’ 

Next to the diamond comes the oriental ruby, 
and in former days it was more prized than the 
gem, which has a genus all to itself. The ancients 
gave immense sums for fine specimens of the ruby 
variety of ‘corundum,’ or aluminous stone. In 
Benvenuto Cellini’s time a perfect ruby of a 
cariit weiglit cost eight hundred crowns, whilst a 
diamond of like w’eight cost only one hundred. 
The two most important rubies ever known in 
Europe were brought to England in 1875. One 
was a dark-coloured stone, cushion-shape, weigh- 
ing thirty-seven carats ; the other a blunt drop- 
shape of 47 carats. Mr Streeter thinks that the 
London market would never have seen these truly 
royal gems but for the poverty of the Burmese 
government ; and adds an interesting account of 
the estimation in wiiich rubies are held iu the 
distant Land of the White Elepli^t. The sale 
of the tw'o rubies caused such excitement that a. 
military guard had to escort tbe persons who con- 
veyed the p^-ecious packet to the vessel. No 
regalia in Europe contains two such rubies. The 
smaller was sold abroad for ten thousand poufids ; 
the larger has also found a purchaser, but Mr 
Streeter docs not tell us at what price. The great 
ruby of the kings of Burmah is said to be as large 
us a pigeon’s egg, and of wondrous quality ; but 
is a treasure which no European eye has ever 
seen. Very few rubies pass out of the country; 
the king is excessively fond of these gems, and 
prohibits tbe export of them. The Burmese 
liave strange notions about rubies ; ‘ they believe 
that they ripen in the earth; that they are at 
first colourless and crude, and gradually become 
yellow, green, blue, and last of all reti— this 
being considered the highest point of beauty and 
ripeness.’ 

The sapphire, the emerald, and the opal (the 
last erroneously supposed to exist in India, 
whereas it is found almost entirely in Hungary), 
the turquoise, and the cat’s-^e {a rare variety ' 
of the chrysoberyl, and inferior in hardness to 
the diamond and sapphire only^, are, each in 
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its turn, the subjects of Mr Streeter’s lucid and 
learned exposition ; after which he passes to the 
less valuabhi classes, pearls, onyx, and the gems 
used for engraving and other purposes. The 
increasing estimation in which the true Ceylonese 
cat’s-eye is held (it is one of the most fashionable 
gems at present, and there are specimens in the 
market worth upwards of one thousand pounds), 
renders the following particularly interestiug : ^ In 
India the cafs-eye has always been much prized, 
and is held in peculiar veneration as a charm 
against witchcraft. It is the last jewel a Cingalese 
will ^rt With. The specimens most esteemed by 
the Indians are those of a dark olive colour, 
having the ray sO bright on each edge as to appear 
double. It is indeed wonderfully beautiful with 
its soft deep colour and mysterious gleaming 
streak, ever shifting, like a restless spirit, from 
side to side as the stone is moved ; now glowiig 
at one spot, now at appther. No wonder that ah 
imaginative and superstitious people regard it with 
awe and wonder, and believing it to be the abode 
of some “ genius ” o’’ djinn, dedicate it to their gods 
as a sacred stone.’ 


THE INN AT BOLTON. j 

When I was a little boy — I am now an old man of 
sixt}' — ‘ Aunt Oliver,* as we used to call my father’s 
wddowed sister, was in the habit of paying long 
visits at my father’s house. She had not long been 
a widow; and though past the meridian of life, was 
still a beautiful woman. But what made her so 
exceedingly popular with all my father’s children 
was her repeated kindnesses, displayed to ns in the 
shape of various useful and ornamental gii’ts, care- 
fully cliosen to suit our several ages and characters ; 
but above all, her wonderful condescension in 
giving up her own pursuits on many a winter’s 
night, that she might recount to us, as we sat 

5 ed around the nursery fire, some of the 
snts of her varied and eventful life. She 
had been a great traveller in her day, having 
been to Borne, and even visited the Holy Land; 
and what is more, she had written a book of 
travels ! a circumstance which caused us to regard 
her with a strange curiosity almost amounting to 
awe ; a feeling on our part which, but for her 
uniform kindness, might have detracted from that 
universal love we one and all bore towards her. 
One of mj*" aunt’s adventures made a strong im- 
pression on my youthful mind, and is even now, 
after a lapse of half a century, still fresh in my 
recollection. Thinking' it might serve to divert 
those who have a fancy for the humorous, I have 
gathered up the threads of the story from the 
storehouse of my memory, and now present it 
in narrative form, under the foregoing title. 

My uncle, Mr Oliver Brown, was in the iron 
trade ; and in connection with his business, which 
was a very large one, w’as in the habit of paying 
periodical visits to the manufacturing town of 
Bolton, near to which his principal iron- works | 
were situated. He usually paid these visits alone ; I 
but on the occasion of which I am about to speak 
he was accompanied by my aunt, who deemed it 
her duty to be with her husband, as it was winter- 
time and he had only just recovered from a severe 
illness. It was late in the evening of a bleak 
November day tUkt the coach which conveyed Mr 


and Mrs Oliver Brown from their comfortable 
country-seat, distant some fifty miles from Bolton, 
entered the noisy ill-paved streets of, that bustling 
' town, and proceeded to what at that period was 
the principal inn of the place. Both travellers 
were tired by their journey, and after a hasty, 
dinner, were glad to retire to rest 

^Did you say number twenty-seven, seemd 
floor ? * inquired Mrs Oliver, addreasihg the 
the bar, as she took a chamber canuestick jpil^l^^^^ 
her hand and proceeded to mount the stairs. ' ' 

* Twenty-seven, second floor,’ responded 
landlady with an afiirmative nod and a gracious 
smile. 

* Twenty-seven, second floor,’ repeated my uncle 
as he followed in the wake of his more active and 
enterprising helpmate, who, threading her way up 
the spiral staircase and along a labynnth of corri- 
dors and passages, had already arrived at the 
dormitory in question. Mr and Mrs Oliver were 
soon in bed ; and there we will leave them, whilst 
we look in at number twenty-nine on the same floor, 
and make the acquaintance of Mr and Mrs Worm- 
wood Scriibbs, the occupants of that apartment. 
They, like their neighbours at number twenty- 
seven, were in comfortable circumstances, and like 
the latter, hot much given to travelling for plea- 
sure’s sake on a cold raw day in November ; but 
an affair of business which demanded their pre- 
sence at Bolton had compelled them to sacrifice 
their ease and comfort, and come to that town on 
this bleak November day. Mr Scrubbs bad long 
been subject to attacks of gout in the foot ; and as 
he had board of this disease having a tendency 
sometimes to shil‘t its seat to the brain or the , 
stomach, when it was apt to assume a more serious 
type, he had made it a rule to carry about his 
pei'soii in the daytime, and to place under his 
pillow at night, a certain medicine which an emi- 
nent jihysician liad assured him would speedily 
arrest any such erratic tendency on the part of 
the malady from which he suffered. 

Now, on tliis particular night, whether from 
over-exertion, exposure to cold, oa some other 
cause I know not, Mr Scrubbs happened to be 
visited with certain premonitory symptoms of an 
approaching attack af gout, whereupon he instinc- 
tively felt under . his pillow for the valuable 
specific I have referred to. He then remembered 
he had inadvertently left it in the pocket of his 
greatcoat, which he had thrown upon the sofa in 
the private sitting-room into which Mrs Scrubbs 
and himself had been ushered on their arrival 
at the inn ; whereupon, being unwilling^ to dis- 
turb his better-half, who was in a profound sleep, 
he let himself quietly out of bed, and throwing 
his dressing-gown over his shoulders, proceeded 
to light his candle. Having done this, he gently 
opened the door and sallied forth, leaving the 
door slij^htly ajar, in order that he might the 
more easily find the room on his return. 

It BO chanced just about the time Mr Worm- 
wood Scrubbs was proceeding pn the above 
mission, that Mrs Oliver Brown, who was too 
fatigued to sleep, suddenly recollected that she had 
left her reticule with her purse inside it on the 
table in the room where she and Mr Brown had 
had their dinner ; and wisely considering that it 
would not be prudent to leave it there till morning, 
she resolved to descend to the sitting-room rad 
recover tl^ *hag at once ; accordingly rapping out 
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of bed, she struck a light, and opening the bed- 
I room door, stepped into the corridor into which it 
led. She the« proceeded to assure herself by a 
reference to certain figures that were painted over 
the door-frames of the several dormitories that the 
room she had just quitted was number twenty- 
seven and no other ; and having satisfied her mind 
on this point, she left the door ajar, and gliding 
swiftly ^ong the different passages and down 
the cork-screw-shaped staircase, soon reached the 
sitting-room, whence, having found the bag she was 
in search of^ she retraced her steps in the same 
rapid way, exercising her memory as she went 
along by repeating the number of the room to 
which she was returning. 

Now Mrs Oliver Brown, who, by the -i^ay, had 
an undoubted bump for localities, had formed an 
idea — and a very correct idea it was— that number 
twenty-seven was the second room on the left- 
hand side of the corridor; but on her return, find- 
ing the door of this chamber closed, whilst that of 
the one adjoining it was open, she not unnaturally 
supposed she might have made a mistake in regard 
to the position of number twenty-seven; but in 
order to set all doubt * at rest upon this point, she 
was about to refer to the number on the door- 
frame, when a sudden gust of wind sweeping along 
the whole length of the passage extinguished the 
candle, leaving her in utter darkness. Thus situ- 
ated, Mrs Oliver Brown did what most ladies (and 
gentlemen also, T think) would have done under 
the circumstances : she groped her way along the 
passage till she came to the open door of number 
twenty-nine, went softly in, shut the door in the 
same quiet way, and got into bed, where, being 
greatly fatigued with all she had undergone, she 
soon fell fast asleep. 

In the meantime, Mr Wormwood Scrubl)? having 
repossessed himself of his gout mixture, had also 
returned to the corridor, wncre seeing a door ajar 
precisely os ho had left his own, he at once went 
in, closed tlie door, blew out his caudle, and popped 
into bed, where my excellent uncle was still sleep- 
ing as peacefutiy as a baby, and utterly unconscious 
of the recent migratory movements of Mrs Brown, 
which were destined to produce such an unlooked- 
for disturbance in the domestic arrangements of 
the two families occupying respectively numbers 
twenty-seven and twenty-nine, 

Mr Wormwood Scrubbs, however, though now 
quite easy both in body and mind, was unable to 
sleep, and lay awake, first thinking ol one thing 
and then of another, till he was suddenly recalled 
to the stem realities of life by hearing nis wife's 
voice proceeding apparently from the adjoining 
room. In a state of immense perplexity, he struck 
cut with his sound leg in the direction of the 
sleeping figure at his side, when having come in 
contact with a plump warm body corresponding 
to that of his amiable helpmate, he paused, and 
suspending all further investigation for the present, 
calmly awaited the issue of events. Nor had he 
Tery long to wpit. 

Mrs Wormwood Scrubbs was a lady of a highly 
nervous and excitable temperament, with Wjiom, 
when once roused, it would oe about as useless and 
dangerous an experiment to attempt to argue as 
with a tigress surrounded by a litter of famished 
cubs. She had just waked up from her first sleep, 
when happening to put her hand tipon that part of 
the connubial couch where her Wapmwpod’s head 


was wont to rest, she found it brought in contact 
with a lace nightcap, and a profusion of long curls 
that had escaped from beneath it. 

‘ Why, what 's this, Scrubbs ? What tomfoole^^s 
this you *re after 1 What 's this, I say ? * tugging, 
as she spoke, at the head-dress of her supposed 
husband. ‘ Why, goodness gracious, it isn't 
Scrubbs after all !’ — as starting up in -bed, my aunt 
in gentle but startled accents implored'' her to be 
quiet. 

‘ But who are you ? and what are you doing in 
number twenty- nine ? ' 

‘ Number twenty-nine ! Surely this is not 
twenty-nine, but twenty-seven,* doubtingly re- 
turned my aunt, as the idea suddenly flashed upon 
her that she mir/hi have mistaken the one room for 
the other. ‘ I think I can explain it all.* 

• ‘ Explain it all ! Of course you'll explain it all, 
atj/f something more than that, before I *ve done 
with you, you good-for-nothing impudent hussy 
that you are ! * 

‘ For heaven’s sake, be calm, my good woman, or 
you'll rouse the whole house,* expostulated my 
aunt in the gentlest manner possible. 

‘Don’t “good- woman” me shouted Mrs Scrubbs 
at the top of her voice, as springing from the bed, 
she seized the bell-rope and pulled at it with a 
violence that threatened to carry everything with it. 
Amid this terrific uproar, Mr Scrubbs and his bed- 
fellow Mr Brown, who had been vainly trying to 
make themselves heard from the adjoining room, 
suddenly appeared candle in band upon the scene. 

As oil cast upon the troubled sea will instantly 
reduce that element to a state of the jirofoundest 
calm, so dill the sudden appearance of Mr Scrubbs 
act as if by a charm to allay in one moment all the 
angry feelings of Bella Scrubbs, and where only a 
few moments before all was violence and discord, 
tliere now reigned perfect peace and good-will. 

The mutual explanations that ensued, it is need- 
less to say, were perfectly satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned ; and after a readjustment of 
partners, the two families once more took posses- 
sion of their respective chambers, where I need 
hardly say they were not again molested during 
the remaining part of that memorable November 
night. 


ROCKBOUND. 

Of the thousands of tourists who flock every year 
from all parts of the civilised world to gaze upon 
the picturesque beauties of the Highlands, to muse 
among the ruined aisles of Iona, or to listen to 
the diapason of the sea, as it sinks and swells 
through the pillared caves of Staffa, few, com- 
paratively speaking, care to go so far north as the 
Shetlands; yet these islands, though generally 
bare, have a beauty of their own — the breezy, 
ever-changeful beauty of the sea« 

The scientific tourist will not fail to find some- 
thing to interest him in Shetland. There are 
bold headlands, wide reefs of black crags, and 
a flora which, although neither rich nor varied, 
has charms for the botanist. There are broad 
stretches of sandy beach, not so sterile as they 
look, but affording in hidden nooks and crannies, 
no bad hunting-ground for a naturalist out for 
a summer holiday. If you are a ipember of the 
Alpine Club, there are here no mountains for 
you to climb, but there are clifls such as might 
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well appal the most practised mountaineer; and 
in summer there is the sun, shining in a cloudless 
sky newly all through the foiir-and-tweuty hours. 
There in summer, midnight is not like the mid- 
nights of more southern climes, but is permeated 
by the rays of a sun, set indeed, but so soon about 
to rise, that there is scarcely any absence of light 

If you arc a painter, you may have sea-views in 
abundance. You may choose your own time and 
place and grouping; early morning if you will, 
with the white mists rolling in over the shimmer- 
ing sea, and 'the clamorous gulls hovering above 
skerries that are crusted all over with dense cling- 
ing masses of sea-weed. Or you may wait till the 
ascending sun rolls back the curtain of mist, and 
the sea gleams out before you a wide sheet of 
burnished gold, spangled with the rocky islets of 
a storm-swept archipelago. The waves roll in at 
your feet— long majestic ridges of water, dappled 
with lines of foam ; the^ wide swell of the Atlantm 
sweeping in from the far shores of Labrador ; while 
from far inland some tiny streamlet tumbles down 
to the sea through a natural copsewood of dwarf 
ash and birch and hazel. 

Bold points and licadlands stand like brave 
sentinels far out to sea, sheltering little natural 
liarbours where the fisherman’s boat rides in 
safety. Tiny fiords run inland into deep glens, 
with here and there a fisherman’s hut or a 
crofter’s cottage. Perhaps, however, you may 
have a fancy for foul weather, wlicn the 
^larkens like a pall over the sea, and the storm- 
fiend rouses himself from his ocean lair, and the 
tempest-tossed waves scud along in wreaths of 
. foam to break iu hoarse thunder upon the shore, 
or hurl tliemselves in impotent rage against the 
lace of the steep headland. In Shetland you 
liave grand alternations of calm and storm. 

It is perhaps, however, for the student of human 
nature that Shetland has the greatest attractions. 
Here he will find a simple, kindly, primitive 
set of people, of Norwegian descent, but now 
anglicised in language and usages. They arc, 
Jiowovcr, fond of old legends and stories. Mrs 
Saxby, the authoress of RocJcbonnd, a Storjj of 
the Shetland. Isles, in a pleasantly told narrative 
introduces us to this primitive people. AVe have 
for the scene of the story an island called Vaala- 
fiel, five miles long, and a little over t^i'o in width, 
with a tiny harbour, and gray old mansion-house 
set in a strip of scraggy pine-wood. Vaalafiel, 
Mrs Saxby tells us, ‘ is coiled upon the sea much 
in the way a kitten rolls itself together on the 
liearth-mg — ^the creature’s paws being represented 
by the narrow belts of land overlapping each 
other and forming the arms of our voe (dorJ), 
whose crags are very suggestive of claws. Kising 
abruptly from the shores of this harbour, the 
island becomes a hill, whose eastern side is a 
precipice dipping into the German Ocean. The 
north point terminates in a bold headland, from 
whence the hill slopes gradually Southwards, until 
it ends in a beautiful stretch of sand, kissed 
white by the broad waves of the Atlantic. The 
neighbouring islands cluster north aud south, 
leaving deep narrow channels, where the two great 
j$eas keep up a perpetual warfare ; and be is a 
daring sailor who ventures to cross those tideways 
when their ** dark hour ” approaches.’ 

Under the old house of Vaalafiel and the cliffs 
adjacent to it w%re wide underground caverns, 


I such os in the 'good old smuggling times* were 
no uncommon adjuncts to country houses, and 
even manses, if they happened to be •conveniently 
near the shore. This smugglers' cave was the 
scene of a tragedy, such as was of no unfrequent 
occurrence among desperate men in these law- 
less days. A hasty blow struck in sudden passion 
hurried one rash soul to its lost account, and 
darkened as with the brand of Cain the lives of 
many others. There is an old nurse, full of 
well-nigh forgotten Norse superstitions, and a 
little lonely child, the heiress of the rockbound 
islet, whose dearest pleasure was to watch the 
sea on the serene summer evenings when the 
sky became like a poet’s dream, and earth and 
sea put on the glory of the clouds. Mrs Saxby 
describes ‘ the Shetland summer night as not dark 
at all ; it is merely a twilight, which is prolonged 
sufficiently to assume a character of its own. Not 
dark, not light, not a brief uncertain mingling of 
both, but a quiet earnest period of rest, when 
Nature dreams but does not sleep, and yet is not 
awake. We call it the dim,” and you can discern 
objects quite clearly while it broods over the 
earth.' The wild winter nights have a grand 
storm-driven beauty of their own, when the Aurora 
Borealis shoots forth a fitful light, and the 
nursling of the gray North ‘catches glimpses of 
the beauty dwelling in colour.' The solitary child 
Inga, bearing in her brave little heart the burden 
of her father’s dimly realised crime, yet cleaving 
to him, because he loves her, with an affection far 
stronger than that which binds her to her cold 
unloving mother, develops into a healthy spirited 
girl. Lonely and prosaic as her life was, it was not, 
however, without a salutary admixture of holidays 
and holiday amusements. The lady of Vaalafiel, 
although a somewhat stern disciplinarian, was wise 
enough to recognise the truth of the axiom, that 
‘ all work and no play make Jack a dull boy,’ and 
so upon birthdays and such kindred anniversaries 
she somewdiat relaxed the rigidity of her rule. .A 
fat bullock was killed in honour of the young 
heiress, and Miss Inga's favourite lfc\^founcllana 
dog (‘ evidently desirous of contsibuting his share 
to "the feast) went off one night to the hills and 
ran down half-a-dozen sheep. It was found that he 
had performetl the service of a butcher in a per- 
fectly scientific manner ; so the animals were 
carried home and added to the larder.' 

With such a superabundance of pieces de resist- 
ance, even the crustiest old bachelor in the world 
might have found a picnic tolerably enjoyable ; 
and Miss Inga and her young friends had a most 
delightful day of it in their sweet northern Arcadia, 
clod as it then was in all its witching garb of 
summer. ‘The sun,’ she says, ‘rose in cloudless 
glory, and everything was dipped in sunshine 
of another kind as well ; for Aytoun’ (a divinity 
student quite as fascinating as I'he Modem. Minister) 
‘had returned for the midsummer vacation, and 
that would have been gladness enough for me. 
There were with him some of hi^ college com- 
panions, who made sparkling speecbm, song hearty 
songs, assisted in distributing prises to the win- 
ning boats, and then challenged the islanders ta a 
football match. Which played best is an undecided 
question to this day, for each side had a method 
of its own,' and did not compi^hend that of its 
opponent. Then the people were gathered on a 
smooth m^dov^ear our house, and the plaintive 
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Foulu Reel called upon old and young alike to join 
in the graceful and truly poetic dance of Shetland. 
The natural good breeding of the islanders allowed 
us to remove every restriction on their pleasure, 
which was characterised by a hearty enjoyment 
without the slightest approach to excess.’ 

As unlike as possible to a heroine of romance, the 
child reared in this homely fashion is yet sweet 
enough to carry blessing and love wherever she 
goes ; to heal old wounds with her simple beauty 
and goodness ; to carry peace into the unforgiv- 
ing relentlessness of her mother's heart ; and 
to efface the blackness of her father’s crime 
(justifiable homicide, a soft-hearted ju^ would 
resolve it into) with tender penitential tears. 
Miss Inga is in truth a very lovable character, 
innocent, simple, and yet intelligent ; gentle and 
winning in her ways, although she can be spirited 
and resolute upon occasion ; full of affectionate 
respect for her stem mother, and of deep romantic 
devotion for her father, for whose sake she marries 
without love, which no properly constituted 
heroine of romance ever does or can do, but which 
many a good woman has done, to find, as she did, 
peace and household joy and contentment at a 
good man’s hearth. 

Many of the descriptive passages in BoeJehound 
are written with consulerable vividness and effect, 
as for instance the storm, through whose agency 
a crisis in the plot of the tale is worked out. 
‘A tempestuous morning was breaking, and sea 
and wind w-ere uttering wrathful warnings of what 
might befall the unwary fishers who were out 
on the deep, and I looked out with eyes which 
scarefely saw — with a mind on which impres- 
sions seemed * lost. As if still in a dream, I 
beheld the furious "waves come rolling majestically 
from the far deep and break with thundering 
sound upon the rocky arms of our voe. As I 
gazed, there suddenly appeared round a point of 
the high land a little vessel with closely reefed 
sails struggling in the sea between Vaalafiel and 
its neighbouring island. Her hull w^as partially 
concealed fro^ my view by tbc arms of our voe, 
but very soon I seemed to know that it must be 
the SeameWy and that she was attempting to enter 
the harbour; and a thought occurred to me which 
was suggestive of peril at once : Why do they try 
to pass through so narrow and dangerous a strait 
when the storm is at its worst ? As if in answer 
to my thought, the vessel hoisted a flag of distress, 
probably with a forlorn hope that some "wakeful 
eye mignt see it, and then ^e lay to, as trying to 
advancCjiin the very teeth of the gale. M-y father, 
everything, was forgotten in that breathless mo- 
ment, as I watched my tiny ship thus turn, pause, 
and enter the rocky path beset by death. She 
was evidently being driven by cruel necessity to 
dare so hazardous a piece of navigation, and I soon 
discerned that she was no longer manageable. 
Just then a gust of wind still more furious than 
before caught her at a critical moment, and in less 
time than I say the words in, she was tossing 
among some detached rocks at the entrance to the 
harbour, a total wreck, and likely to go down 
every instant 

^1 had stood terror-bound till then ; but the sight 
of figures clinging to the spars stirred me to action, 
and I flew to arouse our servants. They were 
soon hurrying to the neighbouring cottages, in hope 
of assistance from any men who «»*anc^d to be at 


home ; and 1 ran along the shore until I reached 
the crags opposite where the disabled yacht lay. 
1 was soon joined there by numerous women and 
a few old feeble men, who shook their ' heads 
and groaned when I frantically implored them to 
launch a boat and go to the rescue. " There ’s no 
an able-bodied man in the island wha kens hoo 
to handle an oar,” they cried ; “ oor men are a’ at 
the haaf ” (deep-sea fishing). “ The Lord preserve 
them this awfu’ hoor.’” 

Then for a touch of simple pathos, take the 
neglected child’s scanty recollections of her un- 
loved childhood : ‘ One of the few things I remem- 
ber is that I always wore a black frock. This 
circumstance is impressed on my mind, because I 
had, and still have, a perfect passion for rich 
gorgeous colours. Nature in the gray North 
seldom gave my eyes a feast of radiant hues ; no 
brilliant butterflies and flowers clothing the earth 
in the garments of heaven,; no winter clusters of 
red berries and wreaths of evergreen. There were 
some old j)ictures;,in the house in which scarlet 
shawls and purple curtains played a prominent 
part, and 1 spent a large portion of the time 
usually devoted to sleep by sensible children in 
admiring these, and conjuring up fantastic histories 
of each portrait.’ 

Altogether, the hook is sweet, fresh, tender- 
hearted, like a whilF of the foaming ocean spray, 
quite out of the hackneyed round, and yet 
suflicicntly realistic to impress the reader with a 
conviction that it is the record of a life which 
has been lived, which, if not the highest aim of 
the novelist’s art, is yet an indispensable adjunct 
lo it. We have only to add that Shetland is now 
easily reached by regular steamers plying between 
Granton (Edinburgh) and Lerwick, the capital of 
the islands ; while we believe a small steamer 
plies from Lerwick for local accommodation. A 
summer cruise in a yacht would, however, be the 
perfection of voyaging for the purpose not only of 
seeing Shetland, but Orkney and various inter- 
mediate islands, such as Fair Isle and Foula, which 
are out of the way of general traffic. To visit these 
distant fragments of land in the north, forming the 
scene of Scott’s vivid romance of The PiratCy would 
furnish a new sensation never to be forgotten. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE ANP ARTS. 

The Report of the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion held last year at Glasgow has just been 
published in a goodly volume of more than three 
liundred pages. Among its contents are Reports 
of Oommittees, of which it may be said that the 
more widely they are known the better ; and 
bearing in mind recent disasters at sea, the Inves- 
tigation of the Steering Qualities of ^hips by 
Professor Osborne Reynolds of Owens College, 
Manchester, appears the more interesting. ‘The 
experiments of the Committee on large ships,’ he 
remarks, ‘have completely established the fact, 
that the reversing of the screw of a vessel with 
full way on, very much diminishes her steering 
power, and reverses what little it leaves ; so that 
where a collision is imminent, to reverse the screw 
and use the rudder as if the ship would answer 
to it in the usual manner, is a certain way of 
bringing about the collision.’ Thfs is on important 
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fact, for it is well known that collisions have been 
occMioned by the very means made nse of to 
avoid them. And Professor Reynolds says farther: 
*It appears that a ship will turn faster, and for 
an angle of thirty degrees, in less room when 
driving full speed ahe^, than with her engines 
reversed, even if the rudder is rightly used. Thus 
when an obstacle is too near to admit of stopping 
the ship, then the only chance is to keep the 
engines on full speed ahead, and so give the rudder 
an opportunity of doing its work. These general 
^WB are of the greatest iny)ortance, but they apply 
in different degrees to different ships ; and each 
commander should determine for himself how 
his ship will behave. . . It is also highly import- 
ant that the effect of the reversal of the screw 
should be generally recognised, particularly in the 
law courts ; for in the present state of opinion 
on the subject, there can be no doubt that judg- 
ment would go against any commander who him 
steamed on ahead, knowing that by so doing ho 
had the best chance of avoiding a collision.’ 

The statements thus set forth are illustrated by 
diagrams which shew the jioRition of the vessel 
after reversal of the screw, and the position after 
steaming ahead. The latter shews that collision 
would be entirely avoided. 

We frequently read that in future sca-fights the 
ram will be relied on for running down enemy’s 
ships and sending them to the bottom. But where 
is the captain at the present day who has had 
experience of rannuing, and of other evolutions 
which will be required in a fleet of steam iron- 
clads under quite new conditions? Soldiers can 
go into temporary camps and get experience in 
^autumn inoncDUvros but sailors cannot have 
mock-actions and run down ships which cost 
half a million sterling, nor venture to try the 
eighty-ton-gun on their consorts. Hence there 
will be very much to learn in the first great naval 
battle. 

Under these circumstances, Professor Reynolds 
recommends that small steam-launches sliould be 
built of wood, each representing the exact form 
of one of our large ships, and that with these all 
possible manoeuvres sliould be carried out, and 
officers make themselves familiar with all the 
effects of the screw on the rudder, with all the 
conditions of steering, with all tlas evolutions 
requisite to bring about or to avoid a collision, 
and with the effects of ramming. If strongly 
built of wood, these little vessels would withstand 
an experimental blow from the ram. 

The value of such experiments would he real, 
for it is now known that the behaviour of a small 
copy of a ship is exactly the same as that of the 
great ship, in proportion to the size. The waves 
Bet up by the launch bear the same relation to her 
size as the waves of the ship do to the ship. The 
recognition of this law marks an epoch in the 
progress of naval architecture. . Given a model, 
Mr Froude 'can now predict with certainty the 
comparative and actual resistance of ships before 
they are constructed.’ 

The Report of the Committee for investigating 
the circulation of the underground waters in the 
New Red Sandstone and Permian formations of 
England, and the quantity and character of the 
water supplied to various towns and districts from 
these formations, conveys information interesting 
to everybody— for everybody drinks. At Liver- 


pool there are wells sunk in the New Red Sandstone 
which yield more than seven million ^llons daily ; 
at Birkenhead the same ; at Coventry, Birmingham, 
and Leamizfgton four millions and a half ; at Not- 
tingham nearly four millions ; and at Warrin^n 
and Stockport more than a million and a naif I 


the supply which the whole area of the New Bed 
may he expected to furnish. This area, says the 
Report, is certainly not less than ten thousand 
sq^uare miles in extent in England and Wales, 
with an average rainfall of thirty inches, of which 
certainly never less than ten inches per annum 
percolates the ground, which would give an absorp-^ 
tion of water amounting to no less than one hun- 
dred and forty-three millions three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand gallons per square mile per 
annum : which, on an available area of ten thoa^ 


annum ; which, on an available area of ten thoa^ 
sand square miles, gives an annual absorption of 
nearly a billion and a half of gallons in England 
and Wales. As if to heighten the eJfect ot this 
good news, we are told the ‘ New Red Sandstone 
Rock constitutes one of the most effective filtering 
media known. ... It exerts a powerful oxidising 
influence on the dissolved organic matter, which 
percolates it to such an extent, that in the waters 
of certain deep wells, every trace of organic matters 
is converted into innocuous mineral compounds.’ 
And again: ' Waters drawn from deep wells in the 
New Red Sandstone are almost invariably cleaV, 
sparkling, and palatable, and are among the best 
and most wholesome waters for domestic supply in 
Great Britain,’ After reading this, may wc not say 
that Undermere, about which no one will ^juarrel, 
is the lake whence great towns in the north should 
draw their water supply ? 

During the meeting of the British Association at 
Plymouth last August, the Mineralogical Society 
held their second annual gathering under the pre- 
sidency of Mr Sorby, F.R.S., who in his address 
gave an account of a new method for determining 
the index of refraction of minerals, which can be 
readily employed in their identification. This 
seems a dry subject ; but it is on% likely to bo 
valuable and interesting to mineralogists and 
chemists, and to lead to an entirely new branch 
of mineralogical study, and to the discovery of a 
UQW class of optical properties of crystals. For a 
proper understanding of the method, a knowledge 
of optics, of mathematics, and other branches of 
science would be necessary; but we may state 
generally that it is based on the fact, that if an 
object, when placed in focus for examination on 
the stage of a microscope, is covered with a plate 
of some highly refracting substance, the foced 
length is increased ; in other words, the micro- 
scope must be raised a little farther from the 
object in order to restore the focus. The distance 
to which the microscope has been moved thus 
becomes a measure, which can be accurately deter- 
mined on a scale to thousandths of an inch. By 
this measure, therefore, very minute differences of 
refraction can be determined, and the several' 
minerals identified ; and Mr Sorby, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Stokes, Sec. R.S., has arrived 
at certain definite conclusions, which, embodied in 
numerical tables, may ere long be consulted by 
all interested in the subject. 

On this point Mr Sorby explained in his address: 
' On applying method to the study of various 
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minerals, the difference is found to be very 
We can mostly at once see whether they give a 
single unifoced image or one or two bifocal images, 
and form a very good opinion respecting the inten- 
sity of the double refraction, and easily determine 
whether it is positive or negative. . . . These facts 
combined furnish data so characteristic of the 
individual minerals, that it would usually be diffi- 
cult to find two approximately similar. . . It has 
been said that in studying the microscopical struc- j 
ture of rocks it is often difficult to distin^ish 
nepheline from apatite. But the index of nepheline 
is about 1*53, whereas that of apatite is 1*64, and 
such a considerable difference could easily be 
recognised in a section not less than one-fiftieth of 
on inch in thickness.’ 

^ The observations hitherto made prove that, 
minerals may* be ranged in classes according to 
their refracting power and their chemical composi- 
tion. The fluorides are lowest in the scale, while 
quartz, corundum, the sulphides and arsenides, are 
among the highest. From these particulars it will 
be understock that researches into mineralogy 
have a prospect of becoming more and more inter- 
esting. 

As we have a British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, so our neighbours across the 
Channel have a French Association. It met last 
August at Havre, and in a few of its fifteen sections 
manifested signs of activity. Among the meteor- 
ologists, diagrams were exhibited shewing clearly 
ihat the ‘ changes of pressure in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere are by no means similar to those 
at the surface of the earth ; for when the pressure 
at the lower station decreases, it rises at the upper 
station, and the reverse ; or when it is steady at 
the one, it rises or falls at the other.’ A line of 
telegraph for meteorological purposes is now erected 
from Bagn^res to the Pic du Midi, seventeen miles. 
The Pic is nine thousand feet high, and will he an 
interesting observing station, in constant commu- 
nication with the lower regions, A proposition 
was made that the Transatlantic steam-ship com- 
panies shoul<^ be requested to institute regular 
meteorological observations on board their vessels ; 
and that the captive balloon of next year’s Great 
Exhibition at Paris should be an observing station. 
Paris is clioseu as the meeting-place of the Associ- 
ation for next year, and at the same time a free 
international meteorological congress will be held. 

During recent years it has been said that the 
marshes and saltish depressioiis in the territory of 
Algiers and other parts of North Africa were 
once covered by the sea, and schemes have l>een 
announced for readmitting the sea by cutting 
channels from the Mediterranean. Mr Le Ohate- 
lier, a French chemist, says — the existence of the 
salts is not due to the drying up of a former sea, 
but to the masses of rock-salt which exist in the 
mountains. From these the salt is dissolved out 
by rain or by subterranean waters, and the saline 
solution percolates the soil to feed the artesian 
reservoirs which underlie the desert. These 
observations require attention from geo- 

graphers. 

If any apolo^ were required for a somewhat 
late notice of Dr Sayre’s method of rectifying 
curvature of the spine, it would be found in the 
fact that among the arts the healing art holds an 
eminent place, and lias special claims on every 
one’s attention. Dr Sayre, an Anurican, has this 


year visited England to make known his method 
of curing those malformations of the backbone 
under which many persons remain cripples for the 
whole of their life ; and now that it is known^ the 
wonder is that it was not thought of before. In 
carrying out the operation, the patient is lifted 
from the ground, and suspended by a su^ipoTt 
under the chin and back of the head : sometimes 
a support is placed under the armpits, and some- 
times the arms are raised. In this position the 
weight of the pelvis acts on the crook m the spine, 
and pulls it straight ; a bandage dipped in plaster 
of Paris is then bound round the body ; a few iron 
splints are inserted in the bandage, and as the 
inaster dr^es, a mould is formed, wiiich keeps the 
straightened bones in place. The suspension is 
now at an end ; the patient is found to be an inch 
or two inches taller than before the opm'ation, and 
cm walk without limping. After a few days, the 
puister-mould is cut up each side, to allow of 
removal for washing the Dody ; but the two halves 
are quickly replaced and hold in position by a 
bandage. In some instances six months’ wearing 
of the plaster-mould effects a cure, and the patient 
enjoys an ease and activity never before experi- 
enced. 

This method of cure contrasts favourably with 
the treatment which keeps the patient supine 
many weary months. As may be imagined, it 
succeeds better with children than with adults ; 
but even adults have been cured. A case occurred 
at Cork, the patient being a woman aged twenty- 
two, and requiring a little mechanical pulling to 
assist in the straightening ; but it was accom- 
plished, and she walked out of the room two 
inches taller than she entered it. 

Mr Hoppc-Seyler, a learned German, has pub- 
lished a paper on Differences of Chemical Structure 
; and of Digestion among Animals, supported by 
numerous examples, which shew that according to 
the organism so is the power to form differences of 
tissue ; and he sums up thus : ^ Looking at the 
question broadly, we find that the chemical com- 
position of the tissues and the chemical functions 
of the organs present undoubted relations to the 
stages of development, which shew themselves in 
the zoological system, as well as in the early stages 
of development of each individual higher organism. 
These relatitns deserve further notice and inves- 
tigation, and arc qualified in many respects io 
prevent and correct errors in the classification of 
animals, it is generally supposed that the study 
of development is a purely morphological science, 
but it also presents a large field tor chemical j 
research.’ This concluding sentence is significant, I 
and should have serious consideration. 

Waste pyrites from the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid is, as regards hardness, a good material for 
roads when mixed with gi*avel ; but chemically it 
is not good. In the neighbourhood of Nienburg, 
Hanover, where roads and paths were covered wiui ^ 
waste pyrites, it was found that grass and com- 
edased to grow ; and a farmer on mixing well- 
water with warm milk, observed that the milk 
curdled. The explanation is, that the waste pyrites 
'contained not only sulpliide of iron and earthy 
constituents, but also sulphide of zinc, and that 
by the influence of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
and the presence of water, these sulphides were 
gradudly converted into the corresponding sul- 
phates and these, continually isxtracted by the 
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rain-water, soaked into the soil, contaminated the 
wells, and produced other injurious effects. 

The wimt of really efficient names to distin^ish 
various kinds of manufactured iron has long oeen 
felt in the iron trade. The Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition gave rise to a Commission which, after dis- 
cussion of the question, have recommended that 
all malleable compounds of iron similar to the 
substance called wrought-iron shall be called 
^weld-iron;' that compounds similar to the pro- 
duct hitherto known as puddled steel, shall be 
called ‘ weld-steel ; ' that compounds which cannot 
be appreciably hardened when placed in water 
while red-hot shall be called * ingot-iron ; ’ and 
that compounds of this latter which from any cause 
are capable of being tempered, shall be called 
* ingot- steel.’ 

liy further exercise of his inventive abilities, 
Major MoncriefF has produced a hydro-pneumajic 
spring gun-carriage perfectly adapted for use in tie 
field. A gun mountecl on this carriage could be 
made ready for action within ten minutes after its 
arrival in the trenches. 

The Science and Art Department have com- 
menced the publication of a ‘ Universal Art Inven- 
tory, consisting of brief Notes of Fine and Orna- 
mental Art executed before the year 1800 chiefly 
to be found in Europe,* This is a praiseworthy 
undertaking, for there are so many rarities of art 
which can never be seen by the multitude, which 
can never be moved from their place or purchased, 
that an inventory thereof with descriptive notes 
cannot fail to be of great utility. Nearly all the 
governments of Europe and many royal person- 
ages arc co-operating in this work, which includes 
reproductions in possible instances. Some of these 
reproductions are well known to the frequenters of 
the South Kensington Museum ; for example, the 
great mantel-piece from the Palais do Justice at 
Bruges ; Trajan’s Column from Borne; a Buddhist 
gateway from India, of the first century ; a monu- 
ment from Nuremberg, and other elaborate works. 
As a means of reference, this Inventory will be 
welcome to many a student, and as it necessarily 
will take many years to complete, there will be the 
pleasure of watching for fresh instalments of infor- 
mation, But all students should remember that 
^‘the laws of design are as definite as those of 
j language, with much the same quistions as to 
j i order, relationship, construction or elegance ; dif- 
fering for dissimilar styles as for divers tongues. 

' The pupil in design has similar obstacles to 
, encounter with those of the schoolboy in his 
alphabet and grammar ; the ability to use the 
' pencil or the brush will no more produce an artist 
I than the acquirement of the writing-master’s art 
with Bindley Murray’s i-ules will make a 2 )oct.’ 

Professor Justin Winsor, one of the American 
dclegtates to the conference of librarians held last 
month, points out with much earnestness that by 
the extension of libraries a great impetus may be 
given to national education, and an opening made 
at the same time for the employment of women. 
In America, pains have been taken to engage men 
and women in the work who are content to labour 
to attain the level of a far higher standard than 
the public at laige have been usually willing to 
ydlow as the test of efficiency. ‘ We believe,’ 
Remarks the Professor, ‘that libraries are in the 
highest sense public charities ; that they are 
missioiiaiy enterprises ; that it is to be supine if 


we are simply willing to let them do their un- 
assisted work ; that it is their business to see 
two books read instead of on^ and good books 
instead of bad. To this end it has Deen uiged 
that one of our principal universities shall have a 
course of bibliography and training in library 
economy.’ 

In reply to various correspondents, we beg to 
state that the information regoiding the manufac- 
ture of vegetable isinglass in Bouen, which 
appeared under the head of A Few French Notes 
in No. 717 of this Journal, was taken from UArmie 
Scientifique, a work compiled by the well-known 
French savant, M. L. Figuier. As there seems to 
be some difficulty in reconciling M. FiguiePs state- 
ments with the present state of the process os 
carried on in France, we are making further 
inq^uiry, and hope to be able to give early and 
definite information. 


A FEARFUL SWING. 

Thk ‘ Shaftmen ’ at our collieries are selected for 
their physical strength and pluck, in addition 
to the sl^l and practical knowledge required for 
their particular work. The incident we are about 
to relate will shew how severely the former of these 
qualifications may at times be tested. 

The work of these men is confined to the shaft 
of the pit, and consists mainly in repairing the 
‘tubbing’ or lining of the shaft, stopping leaks, or 
removing any obstructions interfering with the 
free passage of the cages up and down the pit. 

The coal-pit at N has a double shaft, divided 

by a ‘ braiticing’ or wooden partition. These divi- 
sions we will call A and B. Two cages (the vehicles 
of transport up and down tho pit) ascend and 
descend alternately in shaft A. At a certain point 
the shaft is widened, to allow the cages to pass 
each other, and their simultaneous arrival at this 
point is insured by the arrangement of the wire- 
ropes on the winding- wheels over the pit-mouth. 
The oscillation of the cages is guarded against* by 
wooden guiders running down each side of the shaft, 
which fit into grooves in the sides of the cage. 

On one occasion during a very severe frost these 
guiders had become coated with ice, and thus 
their free passage in the grooves of the cages was 
interfered with. Before this obstruction was dis- 
covered, the engine having been set in motion, 
the downward cage, which fortunately was empty 
at the time, stuck fast in the shaft before arriving 
at the passing-point. The ascending cage, whose 
only occupant was a small boy returning to 
‘ bank,’ proceeding on its upward course,* crashed 
into the downward cage in the narrow part of the 
shaft, where of course there was only a single pas- 
sage. Tliough the shock was something terrific, the 
steel rope was not broken ; as the engineman, whoso 
responsible position entails the greatest presence 
of mind and watchfulness, had stopped the engine 
on the first indication of an unusual tremor in the 
rope. Yet such was the violence of the meeting, 
that both cages, though strongly *con8tructed of 
iron, were bent and broken — in fact rendered use- 
less — ^by being thus jammed together in a narrow 
space. The greatest anxiety was felt as to the 
fate of the boy, as it was seen that even if he had 
escaped with his life after such a severe craiffi, 
his lescue would be a work of great danger and 
difficulty. . m 
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We may imagine the horror of the poor little 
fellow while suspended in the shattered cage 
over a gulf some four hundred feet deep, both 
cages tirrnly 'wedged in the shaft, and the ropes 
rendered useless for any means of descent to 
the scene of the catastrophe. The readiest way 
of approach seemed to be by shaft B, the position 
of wnich we have indicated above. Down this then, 
a Shaftman, whom we will call Johnson, descended 
in a cage until he arrived at an opening in the 
brattice-work by which he could enter shaft A. 
He found himself (as he supposed) at a point a 
little above where the accident had occurred ; and 
this conclusion he came to from seeing two ropes 
leading downwards, which he naturally took to be 
those by which the cages were suspended. Under 
this impression he formed the design of sliding 
down one of the ropes, with a view to liberating, if 
possible, the entangled cages and securing the 
safety of the unfortunate boy. The hardy fellow 
was soon gliding through the darkness on his brave 
and dangerous errand. He had descended about 
forty feet, w'hcn, to his horror and amazement, his 
course was suddenly checked by a bend in the 
rope ; and the terrible discovery flashed upon him, 
that he was suspended in the loop of th-e slack rope^ 
which here took a return course to the top of the 
downward cage ! 

It will be understood that when the descending 
cage stuck upon the runners, os the rope continued 
to unwind from the pulley it hung down in a loop, 
descending lower and lower, until the engine was 
stopped by the meeting of the cages. This loop or 
* bight’ was naturally mistaken by Johnson for 
the two ropes^ and he did not discover until he 
found himself in the fearful situation described, 
that he hod entered through the brattice into shaft 
A helow instead of above where the cages were 
fixed. There he hung then, over a yawning abyss 
many fathoms deep — closed from above by the 
locked cages — all below looming dark and horrible. 

None of coarse knew his danger ; his hands 
were chilled by the freezing rope ; his arms, already 
fully exercised, began to ache and stiffen with the 
strain and ii/tense cold, added to the bewildering 
sense of hopeless peril. Good need there was then 
that pluck and endurance be found iu the Shaft- 
man! His square sturdy frame and unflinching 
spirit were now on their trial. Had his presence 
01 mind gone or his nerve failed, he must have 
been paralysed with fear, lost his hold, and been 
dashed into an unrecognisable mass. 

But self-preservation is a potent law, and work- 
ing in BUcJi a spirit he framed a desperate plan 
for a sti\iggle for life. The guiders running dowm 
the inside of the shaft are fastened on to cross- 
beams about six feet apart. Johnson hoped that 
if he could reach one of these, he might obtain a 
footing w'hereon to rest, ana by their means 
clamber up to the opening in the brattice- work. 
How to reach them was the next question that 
flashed lightning-like through his brain. This he 
essayed to do by causing the rope to oscillate from 
side to side, hbping thus to bring himself within 
reach of one of the cross-beams. And now com- 
menced n fearful swing. Gaining a lodgment with 


slimy boards met his grasp, affording no more hold 
than the. glassy side of an ioebej^. At last ,he 
touched a cross-beam, to which his iron muscles, 
now fully roused to their work, held on like a vice. 
He soon found footing on the beam below, and 
then letting go the treacherous rope, rested in 
comparative security before beginning the perilous 
ascent. With incredible endurance of nerve and 
muscle he clambered upward alongside' the guider, 
by the aid of the cross-beams, and oy thrusting his 
hands through the crevices of the timber. In this 
I manner he reached the opening into shaft B, where 
; the cage in which he had descended was waiting. 

I Chilled, cramped, and frozen, and barely able to 
I give the signal, he was drawn to the pit-mouth 
I prostrate and exhausted. The boy was rescued 
I unhurt by a man being lowered to the top of the 
I cages in shaft A. Johnson suffered no ill conse- 
^ences, and though a hero above many known to 
f^e, he still pursues his hardy task as a Shaft- 
man ; while beneath the homely exterior still lives 
the pluck and sinew of iron that did not fail him 
even in his Fearful Swing. 


one knee in the loop, he set the rope swinging by 
the motion of his body, grasping out wildly with 
one hand each time he approached the side of the 
shaft. Once, twice, thrice ! he felt the cold icy 
face of the ‘tubbing,’ but as yet|^ot}iing except 


TO MY ROBIN REDBREAST. 

The following lines arc taken from The Captive Chief, 
a Tale of Flod^n Field, by James Thomson (H. H. Blair, 
Alnwick, 1871). 

Now keenly blows the northern blast ; 

Like winter hail the leaves fall fast, 

And my pet Robin ’s come at last 

To our old thorn ; 

With warbling throat and eye upcast 

He greets the morn ; 

Like some true friend you come to cheer, 

When all around is dark and drear. 

And oh ! what friend to me more dear 
Than yohr sweet sef ? 

Your mellow voice falls on my ear 

Like some sweet spell. 

Oft at the gloaming's pensive hour, 

When clouds above me darkly lower, 

I’ve sought a seat iu some lone bower. 

With heart opprest ; 

You soothed me with your magic power, 

And calmed my breast. 

•f 

When Morning dons her sober gray 
To usher in the coming day, • 

And Phoebus shines with sickly ray 
On all around, 

No warblers greet him from the spray 
With joyous sound. 

But you, sweet bird, unlike the throng, 

Salute him with a joyous song. 

When heavy rains and sleet prolong 
The dreary day, 

You chant to him your evening song 
Upon the spray. 

No blackbird whistles in the grove, 

Where late in chorus sweet they strove ; 

No warbler’s tongue is heard to move, 

But all is sad ; 

No cushat WOOS his amorous love 
In hazel glade. 

Printed and Published by W, k R. Chambebb. 47 Pater- 
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COSTERS AND THEIR 
DONKEYS. 

In walking through any part of the metropolis — 
he it in the City, the West End, or any part of the 
suhurbs north or south — you ivill, especially if 
early in the day, sec men with wheeled trucks 
drawn by donkeys, and laden with fish, vegetables, 
or other articles for sale to the inhabitants. Hough 
as they are in appearance, and poor as may be 
their commercial outset, these are a useful class of 
l)er.sons ; and looking to the vastucss of the popula- 
tion crowded within a wide but yet limited space, 
one has a dilliculty in knowing how the ordinary 
life of many individuals could get on without them. 
A small town could manage pretty well with a 
few shojis. But in the metropolis, in wliich there 
are now from three to four millions of people, 
the shop-system does not fulfil the general wants ; 
and supernumeraries with trucks to hawk their 
w'ares among customers, have sprung up as a con- 
venience and necessity. The name given to these 
humble street-traders is Costers or Costermongers. 
Their jirofessional designation is of old date, and 
, is traced to Costard, a large varief^ of apple. 
Costermongers were therefore originally street- 
seUers of apples. The apple might be termed 
their cognisance. 

Henry Mayhew, in that laboriously constructed 
and vastly amusing work of his, London Labour 
and London Poor, issued some six-and-twenty 
years ago, describes the costermongers as number- 
ing upwards of thirty thousand. It might be 
inferred that in the progress of tim^, the number 
would have increased ; but such, we believe, is not 
the case. Social arrangements have considerably 
altered. Owing to police regulations, there is a 
greater difficulty in finding standing-room in the 
street for barrows. By improved market arrange- 
ments and means of transport, small shopkeepers 
in humble neighbourhoods have become rivals 
to the costers. As regards means of transport 
for traders of all sorts, there has been immense 
progress within the last few years, on account of 
the abolition of taxes on spring-carts, and latterly 


tlie abolition of taxes on horses. We might say 
that for these reasons alone there are in all large 
towns ten times more spring-carts and vans for 
distribution of goods from sliops than there were 
a very few years ago. Of course, all this has 
limited the traffic of itinerant vendors, and 
iwevented any great increase in their number. 
Under such drawbacks, however, there are pro- 
bably still as many as thirty thousand coster- 
mongers in and about the metropolis. The 
young and more rudimeiital of the class do 
not get the length of possessing donkeys. They 
begin wdth hand-trucks, which they industri- 
ously tug away at, until by an improvement in 
circumstances they can purchase, and start a 
donkey. Having attained the distinction of driv- 
ing instead of personally hauling, they have 
enviedly reached the aristocracy of the profession. 
They are full-blown costers, and can set up their 
lace in all popular assemblages of the fraternity. 
A costermonger driving his donkey and habitually 
taking orders for carrots or turnips as he passes 
the doors of anticipated customers, is in his way 
a great man. At all events he presents a spectacle 
of honest labour, and is immensely more to be 
respected than the pompous * swell ' who sponges 
on relations, who is somewhat of a torturation, and 
who never from the day of his birth did a good 
handle turn. 

Mayhew, who deserves to be called the historian 
of London street-dealers of all descriptioils, gives 
a far from pleasing picture of the social condition 
and habits of the costermongers. With all their 
industry, they are spoken of as for the most part 
leading a dismally reckless kind of life — spending 
their spare hours at ‘ penny gaffs,’ a low species of 
dancing saloons, and so on. What he mentions is 
just wW might be expected in a loose, unedu- 
cated, and generally neglected population of a 
great city. If you allow people to grow up very 
much like the lower animals, what are 3’’ou to 
expect in the way of delicacy? You may be 
thankful that with the innumerable disadvantages 
of their condition, and the temptations that sur- 
round them^ t]|fy have the rough good sense to 
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work for their livelihood, however vagabondiBing 
may be their enterprise. 

The lapse, of thirty years has made a consider- 
able change for the better in the social economics 
of the costermongers. They have participated in, 
and been benefited by, those elevating influences 
which have been assiduously cultivated by city 
missionaries, by the press, and other agencies. 
Penny gaffs have almost disappeared. The licenses 
compulsorily required for singing, music, dancing, 
and dramatic rooms may be said to have killed 
them. The costers with advanced tastes and in- 
telligence seek for more rational recreations than 
were customary in the past generation. Attached 
to home life, parriages amongst them are more 
numerous; they pay greater attention to their 
children ; they read more and drink less ; notably 
they are better dressed and kinder to their 
donkeys. Oh this laAt particular we would speci- 
ally dwell. A consideration for the comforts of 
the animals dependent on our bounty marks 
an advance in civilisation. The character of a 
man may indeed be known from the manner in 
which he treats his horse, his dog, his ass, or 
any other creature of which he is the owner. 
Bude treatment to any of these dumb and 
defenceless beings who willingly minister to our 
profit or pleasure, indicates a low type of huma- 
nity. The London coster used to be careless about 
his donkey. As concerns its food, its style of 
harness, its stabling, and its hours of work, there 
was no particular attention. Such, generally 
speaking, is no longer the case. We might say 
that the rights and feelings of the animal ore 
respected. So to speak, it is better dressed, and 
is more lively in its aspect. In its face there 
seems to be a spirit of contentment. The coster, 
its master, pats it, and addresses it in a far more 
encouraging and kindly way than was customary 
in our early 'days, or even so lately as twenty 
years ago. 

All this is as it should be. Has it ever occurred 
to any one to inquire why the donkey should have 
so long been held in contempt and been cruelly 
tyrannised over? In the East, and in the south of 
Euroi'e, the ass is esteemed as a useful beast of 
burden. Alpine regions inaccessible to wheel- 
carriages, would not be habitable without the 
services M this sure-footed and easily-kept animal. 
It is the only carrier, and may be seen patiently 
toiling with laden panniers ©n narrow pathways 
for up in the mountains. In our own country, as 
an aid in various laborious occupations, the donkey 
has never been properly appreciated, but on the 
contrary, it has met with such shameful usage as 
to stunt it in its growth and sorely to try its 
naturally gentle temper. Bcasons could perhaps 
be assigned for this undeserved contumely. The 
poor donkey has no great chum to elegance of 
form. Its long ears are a reproach ; no one being 
apparently aware that Nature has bountifully 
granted these long trumpet-shaped ears to enable 
it to hear at a great distance, and if necessary to 
escape from its enemies. Another,..Teaaon is, that 


the donkey is too patient and meek to resent 
affluents. Its submissiveness is imputed to stu- 
pidity. If it could stand up for its rights, it would 
be more thought ofi The lion, which is of no 
use whatever, and is nothing else than a fero- 
cious wild beast, with a proud overbearing look, is 
highly honoured as an emblem of power and dig- 
nity. The ass is heraldically valueless. . It could 
ba adopted only as an emblem of untiring and 
uncomplaining labour, which would suit no coat 
armorial. In the improved treatment of the coster- 
monger’s donkey we begin to see brighter days for 
this hitherto down-trodden creature. The costers 
themselves being improved through different 
agencies, their animals feel the benefit of the 
general advance. 

In the vast obscurities of London there is. a 
neighbourhood known as Golden Lane and White- 
cross Street, intimately associated with the progres- 
srfre improvement of costers and their donkeys. 

A kind of oasis in the desert, this neighbourhood, 
which is now considerably improved in appear- 
ance, shines forth as an important central mission, 
to the merits of which we can but feebly do justice. 
We have often liad occasion to remark how much 
good is unostentatiously done by one man, through 
mere force of character and persevering vigilance. 
The one man in this case has been Mr W. J. 
Orsmaii, who for a series of years has earnestly 
devoted himself to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion, moral and social, of the poor street-dealers 
clustered in and around Golden Lane and White- 
cross Street. He acts as honorary secretary to the 
Costermongers’ Society ; he edits a little periodicaL 
known as the Golden Lane Mission Magazine ; and 
he fosters and helps to maintain many small sub- 
societies, if we may so term them. Among these 
are a ‘ Share Barrow Club,’ for lending barrows to 
men who possess neither donkey-carts nor hand- 
barrows ; a Sick and Burial Club, to wliich 
the men pay fourpcuce a week each ; a ‘ Costcr’a 
Friends ’ of Labour Club, through the aid of which 
the men can put out small sums at iuterest^ 
or borrow small sums for limited periods ; an 
‘Emily Loan Club’ (named, we believe, after 
a daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury), for the 
benefit of resi)ectable female street-dealers ; a 
Penny Savings-bank ; a Maternity Fund ; a Soup 
Kitchen ; a * Coal Fund ; a Clothing Club ; a 
Donkey Club (for purchasing donkeys by means 
of small instalments), ► besides others for educa- 
tional, moral, and religious improvement. 

The accounts given of the annual meetings of the 
costers and their friends are among the curiosities 
of current literature. Coming prominently foi-^ 
ward at these assemblages we perceive the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, a nobleman who, animated by the 
kindliest motives, deems it no sacrifice to his high 
position to encourage by his presence and by liis , 
speeches the humble efforts made by the costers 
in the progress of well-doing. A few years since, 
at one of the annual meetings, which are held 
in May, the Earl of Shaftesbury took the chair. 
First, there was tea given to three hundred of 
the men ; then was held a donkey-show, in which 
tiie excellent condition of the animals was 
fully evinced; and then came the event of 
the evening. The costermongers bad bought 
a donkey of unusual size, strength, and beauty ; 
they decked him profusely with ribbons, and 
brought him into the Hall, likithe names of 
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all the men, Mr Carter, a vestryman of St Lul^e’s 
parish, who kindly interests himself in their 
welfare, presented the donkey to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The Earl, as is said, had already 
become, in a whimsical and pleasant sense, a 
costermonger, and^ now in virtue of his donkey 
was an accepted* full nj ember of the corps. 
Whether the likrl’s Neddy appreciated the honour 
conferred on him, we do not mow ; but we may 
be quite sure that no hard usage was in store for 
him. 

As may be generally known, attempts to 
encourage the improvement of donkeys have 
taken place through public shows and the offering 
of prizes. A Donkey and Mule show, held at the 
Crystal Palace in May 1874, was the means of 
giving to many persons their ffrst idea of the real 
value of an exhibition which some had beforehand 
laughed at, as an absurdity. It was amply proved 
that the donkey can ^become a really beautii^i. 
animal when well treated ; and it was equally 
made manifest that rough street-dealers can bo os 
kind as their betters when encouraged to bo 
so. An archbishop carried off a prize ; several 
costermongers did the same ; and a truly cosmo- 
politan feeling was exhibited when the prizes were 
distributed. The Earl of Shaftesbury, who pre- 
sided on the occasion, humorously claimed to be a 
costermonger himself ; for (to encourage others in 
a good work) he had enrolled his name in the 
Colden Lane branch of the Costermongers* Society. 
Many of the donkeys exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
had been employed in drawing cai’ts and trucks 
laden with vegetables, fruit, fish, salt, sand, fire- 
wood, crockery- ware, and other commodities ; and 
the excellent condition of some of them won prizes 
for their owners. Even a few of the donkey-drivers 
of Blackheath and Hampstead Heath showed that 
the i^raternity are not always so rough and 
unkind as they usually appear. It was asserted 
that donkeys which do not work on Sunday 
are generally more active and ready on Monday ; 
so that the trader is hut little a loser by this 
course in the long-run. The Earl of Shaftesbury re- 
marked that ; ‘It would be seen from the show tliat 
these animals arc designed by Providence to be of 
the greatest service to mankind ; and that kindly 
treatment and respect — respect for the wants and 
feelings of the .animals — wiU bring* their own 
reward in willing service.* Several donkey-shows 
have since been held in and near the metropolis, 
conveying the same useful lesson. 

In August of the present year, a Pony and 
Donkey show was held in London, in connection 
with the Golden Lane Mission and Society. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Lady Edith Asliley 
kindly and patiently ex<amiiied the hard-working 
dumb companions of the costermongers, and ex- 
changed pleasant words with the men. There was 
a tea for four hundred going on nearly at the same 
time. After this came a general ‘ march post^* and 
a distribution of money and books as prizea The 
donkeys were all in admirable condition; while 
many of the ponies were plump and sleek. His 
lordship now called for Wilkins, a shrewd prosper- 
ous coster of Golden Lane, and bedecked with the 
insignia of authority as an officer of the Benefit 
Society. This coster and another made brief 
^eches ; after which Colonel Henderson, Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, declared 
that the costerebare generally deserving of high 


praise, and tliat the police have very little trouble 
with them — when once the laws relating to the 
public streets are well understood. After a few 
more speeches and addresses, the noble chairman 
said in pleasant humour ^ that he had received a 
poem entitled The Earl and iJw Ass; that the 
donkey he had received a few years before at the 
hands of the costermongers was under the doctor’s 
cam ; and that this fact alone prevented the 
animal from being present. Every donkey at .the 
show was known by some name or other; and 
hence there were many such designations as 
Tommy, Old Tommy, Black Tommy, Jack, Prince, 
Paddy, Old Jack, Old Sam, Boko, Charlie, Mike, > 
[Jgly Tom, Quick; while the other sex in the 
race was represented by such feminine names I 
as Jenny, Pretty Polly, Kitty, Pretty Jane, Maggie, 
and Betsy. , 

We do not know what was the poem to which 
the Earl of Shaftesbury alluded, hut conclude 
that it was a poem which appeared in Punch rela- 
tive to the presentation of the donkey to his Lord- 
ship. To shew how a facetious periodical can rise 
above mere jesting, we transcribe the following 
verses : 

Could there be a better gift ? The patient beast 
Who bears the stick, and will on thistles feast, 

Yet in hard duty struggles to the end, 

Is always grateful to a human friend, 

But seldom finds such friends ; is roughly fostered 
By costermongers, sellers of the costard, 

Sellers of other things from door to door, 

And very useful traders for the poor — 

He bears a cross, we know ; and legends say 
Has borne, in memory of a wondrous day, 

When love wrought miracles, in stress and strife, 

And sick were liealerl, and dead men raised to life. 
Since when, *twixt hard knocks, hard words, and 
! hard fare, 

He and his owners both their cross must bear. 

The Earl, who loves his race, loves other races ; , 

He has sought evil out in darksome places, 

And bravely grappled with its many^urms, 

And tamed its strength, and paralysed its harms ; 
Brought aid to weakness, moved dead weights 
away, 

That crushed the soul down, deep in mire and clay. j 
The greatest, by descending, may ascend : j 

The peer who is the costermongers’ friend, i 

Dares on the platform stroke an ass’s ears, r| 

Kises above the level of his peers. 

As an evidence that the endeavours to improve | 
the London costermongers morally as well as 
physically, have not been thrown away, Are may ! 
add the following anecdotes. 

In 1872 a costermonger named Darby, plying 
his itinerant trade in the densely packed and com- 
fortless region immediately eastward of the City 
of London, was one day driving his donkey-car^ 
laden with cheap fish from Billingsgate. The poor 
doukey accidentally put his foot into a plug-hole, 
fell, and broke his leg between the knee and the 
fetlock — ^pitching his master out of the cart, and 
seriously bruising him. His brother* costers advised 
Darby to kill the animal at once, as no one had 
ever heard of a donkey’s broken leg being healed. . 
But Darby would not listen to this. He took the 
donkey home, and made a temporary bed for him. 
in the only sitting-room. The man and his wife 
tended the poon^tnimal, which often groaned witdi 
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pain. The wife was a washerwoman at the East 
London Hospital, hut she did not grudge to the 
poor donkey a little of that time, which was so 
valuable to her. A kind lady then undertook to 
take charge of the donkey until cured, at a place 
twelve or fourteen miles from London. With 
bandaging and careful treatment, aided by the 
benefit of pure fresh air, the leg became sound in 
eighteen months ; and Darby bad a good reply to 
make to those companions who had said to him : 
‘Kill it, old fellow ; it will never be able to get 
up again. First loss is the best ; nobody can set 
a donkey’s leg. Kill it, old fellow, at once ! * The 
kiud-hearted costermonger became known as 
* Darby, the donkey’s friend.’ A testimonial was 
presented to him by the Ladies* Committee of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
and he is justly proud of it. 

As we write, a paragraph appears in 37te Times, 
communicated by an observer. ‘ Having occasion 
to pass through Whitecross Street on Thursday 
evening, my attention was attracted to some fine 
turnips on a coster’s barrow. Retaining my boyish 
fondness for a raw turnip, I at once selected one, 
and putting my hand into my pocket, paid, as I 
thought, two halfpence, the price charged, I had 
RCJircely advanced a hundred yards, ivhen a tap on 
1 my shoulder caused me to halt ; and lo I the 
I woman from whom I had made niy last purchase 
i accosted me. “ What did you give mo 1 ” she said. 
I told her as above, when she opened her hand 
and displayed two bright shillings, which I had 
given her by mistake, and which she now returned 
Thanking the woman for her honesty, I rectified 
the matter, reflecting on my way home tliat the 
labours of Lord Shaftesbury and his worthy coad- 
jutors among the costermongers could not have 
been spent in vain ; for the cleanliness, civility, 
and “honour bright” of these small traders are 
very evident to those who knew the locality ten 
years ago.* 

Our task is ended. We have told all we know 
about the costermongers, and no doubt much that 
we have said not new to many of our readers ; 
hut ill the way we put it, good may be effected, 
as shewing the degree of social progress in an 
industrious and useful class in the metropolis. 
Donkeys cjin of course never attain to the beauty, 
the strength, and the value of the horse. We may 
admit their inferiority to ponies ; but as docile, 
kept at little expense, and useful in various depart- 
ments of labour, they have their appointed place 
in creation. They ofler themselves as the poor 
man’s friend and servant. In what numberless 
coses, as^is exemplified by the London costers, 
might they he employed to meliorate a lot some- 
times very hard to bear! We do not bespeak 
for them more consideration than they deserve. 
All we expect is that they shall not be treated 
as abject and worthless. Let us appreciate their 
unobtrusive willingness to serve to the best 
of their ability. They ask little, and let that 
little be conceded. We do not look for elegant 
turn-outs of donkeys, though we believe the ex- 
ample of a donkey-phaeton been set by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who is never wanting 
where the welfare of the lower animals is con- 
cerned. From our own personal experience, we 
may tell of employing Donald, our pet donkey, to 
draw a light four-wheeled phaeton, holding two 
persons. In bright harness, enlivec.ed .with jing- 


ling bells, be proceeds on a drive of eight to ten 
miles with the speed of a qaick-trotUng pony, 
and with a cheeriulness which it does one good 
to look at. w. c. 


A CAST OF THE NET. 

THE STORY OP A DETECTIVE OFFICER. 

I IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER L 

Any one who feels the slightest curiosity as to the 
date of my story, can tell pretty nearly when 
its events occurred, by various incidents men- 
tioned in it, and which the public know quite os 
much about as I do ; but I do not feel inclined, 
for certain reasons of my own, to identify the 
precise date or to name the' exact spot at which 
1 was employed in the business. 

It was a case for the police — for the detective 
pdTice — and I was the detective employed. Now 
yon must understand that I was not at this lime 
regarded as a regular detective ; I was a sergeant 
in what we will call the ‘A* division, and I did 
ordinary duty ; but though I was not yet on the 
regular detective staff, somehow or another I was 
very often taken from my usual work and put on 
all sorts of jobs, sometimes fifty or a hundred 
miles in the country ; and I was once paid a very 
high compliment by the chief magistrate — of 
course I mean at Bow Street, He said : ‘ Nick- 
ham, you’re not a regular detective, arc you 
‘ No, your Woiship,* I said ; ‘ i am not.’ 

‘ Well, Nickham, you ’re worth a dozcu of them ; 
and T have made a special note of your conduct, 
and shall send it on to the Commissioner.* 

The Commissioner was old Sir Richard Mayne 
then. And that’s how I got to be a sergeant ; but 
it was only because 1 was lucky in two or three 
cases which the chief magistrate happened to notice. 

Well, I was one night at the section-house, for 
I wasn’t on duty (I don’t mean the station-house ; 
the section-house is a place where our men lodge, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty together, or more) ; and 
1 was^ sitting in the large room by myself ; for it 
was a fine evening, and none of the men cared 
muck about chess or draughts or things of that 
kind. I was reading the paper by myself, when 
the door opened and one of our people looked in. 
It was Inspeftor Maffery ; and I was very much 
surprised to see him there, as our place was quite 
out of his district Seeing 1 was by myself, he 
said : ^ Oh ! ' in a tone w-hicli shewed he waa 
pleased at it, and turning to some one outside, he 
said : ‘ Come in, sir ; the party is here by himself.* 
With this, a tall, stout, g^ay-whiskered gentleman 
came in. 

Inspector Maffery closed the door after him, and 
not only did that, but shot the bolt, and then coming 
to me at the table, says : ‘ Nickbam, this is Mr Byrle, 
the celebrated engineer that you have heard of.’ 

Of course I heard of him ; in fact 1 once 
had a cousin who worked in his factory. So 1 
bowed and made a civil remark. 

Then Inspector Maffery went on to say : ‘ This, 
Mr Byrle, is Sergeant Nickham, one of our most 
active men, as 1 have told you, and who, I think, 
is just the man for you. This place is very safe ; 
and as I have bolted the door, and the men below 
know 1 am here, there will be no interruption ; 
and yon can say an^bbg you wish to Nickham 
as well here os anywhere.’ 
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So they sat down ; and with a very polite speech, I specially made for the 


icFu uuojr Huii uuwa ; ana wicn a very polite speecn, 
for he was really a gentleman, Mr Byrle told me 
what he wanted. 

He made a long story of it ; I shall not ; but the 
public have really no idea of putting facts well 
together, and presenting them without any excres- 
cences, if I may say zo. However, I listened 
patiently, and found out what was re(piired. It 
seemed that his factory had been robbed on several 
nights, in spite of an extra watchman being put 
on ; and only the completely finished and most 
expensive engine-fittings were taken ; shewing that 
the thief, whoever he was, knew what things to 
take, where to find them, and where to dispose 
of them. The robberies were mortifying, because 
they proved, as all such things do, that the firm 
were employing a thief, and trusting some one who 
was deceiving them. The loss of these fittings 
often delayed other work seriously ; and above all, 
it Was considered that it demoralised all the 'Aic- 
tory (where best part of a thousand hands were 
employed), by shewing that the firm could he 
robbed with impunity. So, although it Avas hardly 
the sort of business which a first-rate man was 
required to work ; and though T say it myself, and 
tlujugh s])ite and envy in certain quarters kept me 
off the regular stall, there was not a better man 
in LoTKlon than 1 ivas, and our people knew it ; 
yet I listened very patiently, and asked such 
questions as occurred to me. For a civilian, Mr 
Byrle seemed pretty sharp at catching my drift ; 
while as an old hand, and knowing what was best 
with the public, Inspector Maffery sat without 
siiyirig a word, or one now and again at the most, 
leaving Mr Byrle to settle things for himself. I 
then roughly sketched out a scheme, which in a 
few words I laid before the gentleman. 

* I understand your plan entirely, Mr Nickhara,' 
said tlie old gentleman; ‘and the sooner you 
begin, the better, for 1 feel we shall be successful. 
Mr Maffery assures me you can be relieved from 
your duty here at any tiiiuj ; so T trust there will 
be no delay. I have said money is not to stop 
you, and yon will take this on account of expenses 
— when exhausted, let iqe know.* With that lie 
handed me a bank-note, and I thanked him, and of 
course promised to do niy best. 

Then Inspector Maffery said : ‘ I will see to all 
the essentials, Nickham, so make ydlir preparations 
as soon as you can.* 

Now I liked Maffery very well, and he was 
certainly one of our best inspectors ; but all this 
civility, taking trouble off iny hands and so forth, 
merely told me that Mr Byrle was a most liberal 
party, and that Maffery believed he had got hold 
of a good thing. Mr Byrle shook hands with me, 
and they went away together, leaving me to think 
over the business. 

I must confess I was a little disappointed — 
although I could see I was likely to be well paid 
for my work — in being set at such a very common- 
place job as this. After I had traced Lady Bright- 
ley's jewels (the reader does not remember this, 

I daresay, as it was kept very quiet, but I got 

? raised for my management of the case), I thouglit 
should have been selected for the most import- 
ant work ; and when Inspector Maffery brought Mr 
Byrle in, I really hoped it was about the great 
Bank-paper robbery. 

The reader is quite aware, I have no doubt, that 
Bank of England notes are printed on paper 


specially made lor ttie purpose, and that no other 

E has three rough edges, the only clean-cut edge 
_ where the two notes have bqen separated—* 
and this is one of the great tests of a genuine note. 
It will be recollected too, how a great quantity of 
this paper was stolen from the mills at Alverstoke, 
and the Bank was in a terrible state about because 
as for engraving and all that handicraft sort of 
work — why, bless me ! there *s men by the dozen 
in England and on the continent too — I know some ! 
of them — who could print off a note with all the 
little touches on which the examiners rely, as per- 
fectly imitated as if they had worked for the Bank 
for years. So when the gang got hold of the genuine 
paper, it wiw a serious matter. They took the prin- 
cipal thiofi hovvever, and got the paper back. 

A desperate service it was too, as B— , the chief 
man in the affair, was one of the most resolute and 
desperate roughs in London ; and the officers that 
took him ran great risk, and deserved great praise. 

Of course the public rejoicing was very groat, 
because nobody had known when the bad notes 
might come into circulation ; but we knew, some 
of us, that it was all a sham, that a lot of the paper 
was still missing, and that if the right man got 
hold of it, there would soon be thousands of forged 
notes — all fives probably— flying about. It was 
pretended that all the paper was got back, or that 
the Bank people thought so, on purpose to make 
the holders of the remainder think that the hunt 
was given up ; but it w'as no such thing. Two or 
three of the best men in the force were to continue 
the search, and, I had hoped I should be selected ; 
blit I was told I would not do, because I could not 
speak any foreign language, and it was tlionglit the 
men might liave to go abroad after the paper. For 
all that, when I saw Inspector Maffery come in 
with Mr Byrle, I thouglit, as 1 just said, that I was 
to be chosen. However, I had found out my mis- 
take ; and I was thinking over my instructions, 
when the door opened again. I did not look up at 
first, supposing it was one of our men ; but a cough 
attracting iny attention, I turned round. I saw a 
slight-built, rather under-sized young fellow, with 
something of a foreign cut about liiin, very good- 
looking though, and a most uncommonly piercing 
eye ; and he at once said : ‘ 1 am Mr Byrle'a clerk, 
and have been Availing for him, and he wishes to 
know where he is to see you 1 * 

‘ To see me?* 1 said. ‘ Why— does he want to 
see me 1 * 

‘I think what Mr Byrle means is, that in case lio 
wants to speak to you, where shall he find you I * 
replied the young fellow. ‘You see I don*t know 
much of the business myself ; I only kfiow he has* 
engaged you as a detective,* 

‘ And that *3 more than vou ought to have known,* 

I said ; ‘however, Mr Byrle knows his own business 
beat. Tell him that of course he can always hear 
of me under the name agreed upon, at the Yar- 
mouth Smack, where I shall lodge.* 

‘ Under what name, did you say ? * asks the clerk. 
'I didn*t say any name, and I don't mean to say 
any name,* was my answer. ‘ If Mr Byrle wants 
any more information, he had better write.* 

‘ Oh, very well,* says he, quite short and sharp, 
for I supposed he did not like my manner, and 
away he goes. 

I sat and thought, or tried to think, but I could 
not get on so well as before ; the visit of that 
young fello’a had unaccountably upset me, and I 
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could not Aettlo down again. Then in came first 
one, then another, then two or three of our naen, 
and so I got up and went out. I had hardly 
turned the comer, when 1 met Inspector Malfery, 
and it was pretty easy to see by his rosy cheeks 
and unsteady eye what he had b^n up to. 

‘Off for a meditative stroll, 1 suppose, Mr Nick- 
ham ? ' ne says. ^ You are the boy for my money.' 

‘Pm glad to hear it, Inspector,’ 1 said. ‘But I 
don’t think much of Mr Byrlc’s clerk, nor of Mr 
Byrle himself for his judgment in sending him 
to me.' 

‘ Mr Byrle’s clerk ! ’ he says ; and then repeats 
it : ‘Mr Byrle’s clerk !’ 

‘ Ah 1* I said, ‘ Mr Byrle’s clerk. He came with 
a message from Mr Byrle to know where he should 
meet me if he wanted to see me. 1 had already 
settled with hin\ how I would call at his manager’s 
private house with my report, whenever I had 
anything to say; and he ought to have been satisfied 
with that’ 

‘You are making some mistake here. Sergeant 
Nickham,* says Inspector Maffery. ‘ Mr Byrle had 
no clerk with him ; and moreover than that, I’ve 
been with him myself till the last five minutes ; 
till he got into the train in fact, and can swear he 
never spoke to anybody but myself from the time 
1 left you.’ 

‘Then there’s a screw loose ! ’ I said ; ‘ there ’s a 
something wrong here, Inspector, and we have got 
to deal with some uncommonly deep files. They 
have scored the first notch, in the game, that’s 
clear; but perhaps we can turn the tables on 
them all the better for it.’ 

^If there’s a man in the force as can do it, 
Sergeant Nickham, you arc that man,’ says In- 
spector Maffery; ‘I’ll trust it to you; for my head 
just now isn’t up to the polishing off of such a 
business. But do what you like.’ 

‘Can I have Peter Tilley for a week, Inspector?’ 
I said. 

* Have half a dozen for k month, if you like,’ he 
answered : ‘ Mr Byrle is that much in earnest, 
Sergeant Nickham, and he is that rich and liberal, 
that he would tuy up half a division rather than 
be beaten. So pick who you like, and keep them 
as long as you like. I will see you all right.’ 

‘Very good, Inspector,’ I said. ‘Then I will have 
Peter to-morrow ; and don’t make any report of 
this little adventure, not even to Mr Byrle. I 
think I see the little game, and I will try to spoil it.’ 

If I had had any doubt as to the Inspector 
having had quite enough hrandy-aud-water with 
Mr Byrle (it was sure to be brandy-and- water, for 
Inspector •Maffei^ never touched anything else ; 
he said it was ordered for his liver)—! say if I liad 
felt any doubt before, 1 should have had none 
after tlie way he wrung my hand and said ; ‘ If 
there ’s a man in the force as can do credit to the 
force and bring ’em through in triumph, that man 
is Sergeant Nickham.’ And so, with another 
squeeze of my hand, he walked away with a step 
80 excessively solemn and stately, that it was only 
a little better — a Very little— tlian staggering across 
the pavement, In the way of telling what was the 
matter with him ; but Inspector Maffery was not 
a bad fellow, and never curried favour with those 
above him by worrying and spying on those below 
him, and so wo liked the old boy. 

Now this was a very awkward incident — ^1 
mean of course about the clerk — ai^ shewed me 


that my work had already be^, and was likely 
to be a little more intricate than I had expect^. 
How the stranger came to know so much as he 
evidently did, 1 did not trouble myself just then 
to consider : he did know it ; that was the fact 1 
was concerned with. Why it was worth his while 
to take so much trouble about a small afEair, 1 did 
not much care either, though this wew more im- 
portant, as it was evident some one had employed 
him, for I would swear he was no smith or fitter ; 
and so it was clear there was a good many in the 
swim. I don’t mean to use any slang if I can help 
it, but ‘ swim ’ is a regular word, you know, and we 
I can’t do without it. 

My mind was at once made up ; I was always 
very quick in making up my mind, and prided 
myself upon it. I am bound to admit I often 
I got wrong through it, but perhaps no oftener 
than people who were slower ; and I took care 
tqfmake a good deal of the times when 1 was 
right, and so that covered everything. Now, 
Peter Tilley, the officer I had asked for, was a 
man as much about my size and build and colour 
of hair and eyes, as if he had been my twin- 
brother ; and indeed he was not much unlike me 
ill liis features. Any one who knew us would not 
mistake us for each other, but a casual acquaint- 
ance might do so. I was wearing then rather 
extensive moustaches and whiskers ; they gave 
me quite a militfiry cut ; and they were not 
common in the force then, though any man 
I wears them now that chooses. I at once deter- 
I mined to shave them off — ^for I never allowed 
personal considerations to interfere with business 
— and make Tilley wear a set of false articles 
ns much like my own as possible ; and this I 
knew would immensely increase his resemblance 
to me 08 I appeared that day, while I should of 
course look very unlike myself. Then I would 
send Tilley to the Yarmouth Umack — which was a 
public-house at which,, under some disguise, I had 
agreed to lodge while on my search — and he 
could keep his eyes open for anything going 
on ; but he was not to trouble himself much. 
It was uncommonly likely, I thought, that the 
spies — for I didn’t doubt there was more than one — 
would make sure that Smith or Brown or Jones, or 
whatever Tilley called himself, the lodger at the 
Yarmouth Sm&ck, was Sergeant Nickham, and so, 
as long as they kept him in sight, they had the 
trump-card, if I may be held enough to say so, in 
their^ hands. And if I had not met Inspector 
Maffery when I did, when the clerk’s visit was 
fresh upon me, and I was rather cut of temper 
about it, I should probably never have thought of 
mentioning the matter, and the detective work 
would have begun on the wrong side. 

Byrle & Co.’s factory was close to the Thames, 
and had a wharf in connection with it, and 
one waterside public-house would do as well for 
me as another. In fact, as the receiver was os 
likely to live on the opposite bank as on their 
own, I might actually gam by living at some place 
with the river between me and the factory, for a 
boat could easier cross the river in the dark than 
a cart could drive through the narrow streets and 
lanes without being noticed. 

I told Tilley as much of my plan as was 
necessary ; he was delighted to help me, for he 
fancied 1 was a rising man, and it was something 
of an honour to wod: with me. He was willing 
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^ottgh to wear the moustache too ; indeed this | 
was sudi a common and natural sort of disguise, 
that it was adapted quite as a matter of course. 1 
did mt tell him that I wished him to be mistaken 
for me ; 1 took care to choose the moustache and 
whisker ; but it never occurred to him why that 
particular style was choser ; nor did I tell him, or 
Inspector Maffery or Mr Byrle, that I was going to 
shave. There’s nothing like keeping your own 
counsel in these cases ; and 1 resolved that if I had 
occasion to report anything to the inspector (for 
he was supposed to have the case in liand), I would 
actually wear a false moustache myself ; but it was 
specially arranged that I should not go near any of 
the authorities until I thought it desirable, for Mr 
Byrle was of opinion that if the least suspicion 
got afloat with regard to myself, the meu who 
were robbing him were quite fly to watching 
where I went. (I am afraid I have dropped into 
slang again ; to be * fly ’ to a thing, means that y.|u 
are up to it, or down to it, as some prefer to say.) 
AVell, this was Mr Byrlo’s opinion, and I am bound 
to say, after the visit of the sham clerk, it a^os 
mine too. 


OUU IRON-CLADS. 

In our ballad literature not a little is heard of 
^Ihe wooden walls of Old England.’ History is 
so full of exploits by three-deckers and frigates, 
that one feels as if the general disuse of these 
engines of naval warfare would lead to national 
disaster. England, liowcvcr, does not stand alone 
in exchanging wooden walls for iron-cbuls of an 
entirely new type. All the navies of the world 
have been thus trausfornie<l in the twenty years 
■which have elapsed since our last great war. 
There are shijw of war now afloat which could 
f^iugle-hauded meet and defeat the whole fleet that 
followed Nelson and Colliiigwood at Trafalgar. 
These gi-eat changes have been brought about by 
the use of aniiour-])lating, the growth of the guns, 
the improvement of marine engines, and the adop- 
tion oi machinery to aid in the working and the 
lighting of the ship. We wunember a few months 
ago hearing one of our admirals, a man of the 
old school, talking of naval war. * In past times,’ 
he said, ‘war was all courage and chivalry. What 
is it now ? Cunning and niachintry ! ’ And to 
some extent he ivas right Cunning and machi- 
nery will play a great part in the naval battles 
of tiie future ; but of course there must be courage, 
and iron courage too, behind them, or iron idates 
und monster guns will avail but little. In the 
new class of war-vessels, the massive plates are 
bolted on to iron frames ; the only wood is the 
^backing’ of Indian teak behind and sometimes 
between them. Oak, so far as beams and planks are 
ooncerned, has disappeared from the navy. The 
hearts of oak ’ are left however, it is to be hoped, 
in the brave fellows who happily still man our 
new navy. 

Our Navy List tells us that we have something 
like eight hundred ships of war, including in 
round numbers sixty iron-clads. These figures 
given in this way of course require some explana- 
tion. In the list are included gun-boats, tenders, 
store-ships, tug-boats, old wooden ships which are 
really waiting to be broken up, training-ships, and 
w'ooden. guard-ships stationed at various ports. 
Our fighting navy really consists of the iron-clads 


and the unarmoured cruisers built for high speed ; 
to these we may add gun-boats of a veoent t5[pe 
built to carry one very heavy gun. And with 
regard to the iron-clads it must be noted that even 
they are not all fitted to take a place in line of 
battle. Many of them are ships built from 1861 to 
1864, having very thin armour, comparatively light 
guns, and we fear in many cases worn-out noilei^ 
The Warrior, our first real iron-clad man-of-war 
(for we con hardly count as such the floating 
batteries), was launched in 1661. She was built 
on the lines of a fast sailing-ship, and has none 
of the heaviness of form which was unavoidably- 
given to most of her successors. When slie was 
launched, armour was still in the region of doubt- 
ful projects, and it was considered a remarkable 
success to give her four-and-a-half-inch plates on 
her central portion only, for the ends were wholly 
unprotected. The W wnrior too was an enormously 
long ship — no less than three hundi’cd and eighty 
feet from stem to stern; but even this length 
was exceeded in the sister ships NorthumherlSnd 
and Minotaur. These ships are neither strong 
in armour nor hamly in manoeuvring ; they have 
of course their uses, but they cannot be compared 
with the later ships constructed when we had 
acquired some practical knowledge of what an 
iron-clad should be. 

As soon as it was recognised that rapidity in 
manoeuvring— in other words, power of turning 
easily and certainly — was a necessary quality of 
a good iron-clad, ships were built much broader 
in proportion to their length ; and this facility of 
manrnuvring was ‘further increased by tlie general 
introduction of the twin-screw; that is, the 2 )lacing 
of two screw propcllere one on each side of the 
stern-post, each being indepcnclcnt of the other; 
so that one or both can be used to drive the 
ship ; or one can be reversed while the other con- 
tinues driving ahead ; thus enabling the ship to 
turn as easily as a boat when the oarsman backs 
water with one hand and continues pulling with 
the other. 

WJiile the increase of armour kept pace with 
tlie growth of the guns, and rosesgradually from 
four inches on the Warrior to two feet on the 
Inflexible, a species of intenial defence was gra- 
dually developed by the division of the snip 
into numerous compartments ; so that if she 
were pierced below the water-line by. the ex{do- 
sioii of a torpedo or the blow of an enemy’s 
ram, the water would only partially fill her, and 
she would still be able to keep afloat. All the 
later iron-clads have a double bottom, the space 
between the inner and outer bottom beijug divided 
into numerous cells. The body of the shin is 
divided by the water-tight bulkheads exteaoing 
from side to side, and from the bottom to the 
upper deck. To these transverse bulkheads Mr 
Baniaby, the present chief consta'uctor, has added 
in all the iron-clads which he has designed a longi- 
tudinal bulkhead extending from stem to stem, 
and dividing the ship into two halves in tlie direc- 
tion of her length. Further, theye are minor com-' 
partnicnts formed by strong bulkheads, designed 
fur the protection of the engines and boilers. In a 
large ship these compartments of various kinds 
are very numerous ; the IiifiexiUe contains upwards 
of one hundred and twenty; great car^ therefore, 
has to be taken in planning them, in order to 
insure that this isolation of the various parts of 
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the ehip may not interfere with the working of 
her guns, engines, and steering appaiatns while she 
is in action. 

Side by side with this development of defensive 
power, there went on an equally rapid develop- 
ment of machinery and mechanical appliances for 
the working of the ship. The first necessity of an 
iron-clad is powerful engines, to drive her at a speed 
of thirteen or fourteen knots an hour on an emer- 
gency, though of course in ordinary times a much 
lower rate of speed is considered sufficient, and the 
engines work at half their power, or are stopped 
entirelv, while the ship proceeds on her way under 
sail. But the propulsion of the ship is only one of 
the numerous duties to be discharged by this new 
adoption steam, a power which was only just 
really establishing itself in our navy when we went 
to war with Russia in 1654. An iron-clad does not 
carry anything like the crew that used to be put 
on board of an old three-decker. Eleven hun- 
dred men' used to be the complement of a ship of 
one hundred find thirty-one guns ; one-third of the 
number is more than the crew of some of our most 
formidable vessels of to-day. In forjner days guns 
could be handled and worked by men and even 
by boys, provided the number of hands were suffi- 
cient ; and nowadays it is very JifFcrent work 
running in and out guns w^eighing thirty-five, 
thirty-eight, and eighty-one tons, and dragging 
along and ramming down shot and shell weigh- 
ing from six hundred pounds up to three-quarters 
of a ton, and cartridges each of which contains 
perhaps more than two bfirrels of gunpowder. 
This kind of fighting is work for giants, and 
so the giant Steam lends his strong hand to do 
it. Steam turns the turrets of the monitor, steam 
exerts its force through the medium of hydraulic 
machinery, checks the recoil of the heavy gun 
as it runs in, forces the mechanical sponge into 
its bore, works the shot-lift tluit brings up the 
ammunition, works the rammer that drives it 
home into ’the gun ; finally runs the gun out 
and points it, the huge gun raising or Towering 
its muzzle, or turning to right or left, as the captain 
of its crew touches a valvediandle or presses down 
a little lever. 

But steam is not apjplied to the guns only ; it 
-works the windlasses, winches, and capstans that 
raise the anchors, braces up the yards, and lifts 
stores and heavy weights in and out of the ship, 
or moves them from place to place. It furnishes 
power to the steering apparatus, works the pumps, 
keeps the ventilating fans going ; and in ships that 
shew the electric light at night it drives the 
electrical (lapparatus. Engines arc made to start 
engines in some of the newer iron-dads. Instead 
of moving heavy levers when he wishes to 
set the engines going, the engineer just touches 
a miniature engine, which moves the levers of 
the larger engines for him. And all these more 
important engines are multiplied and made to act 
either together or separately, so that in the event 
of one being disabled, others are left to do its 
work. We hear^ of ships of war being fitted with 
twenty or thirty engines, without counting sundry 
smaller ones. Those of the turret-ship Temeraire 
are thus divided — two main engines for propelling 
the ship, with two starting engines ; four feed I 
engines, two circulating engines, two bilge engines, I 
four fan engines, one capstan engine, one steering | 
engine, two pumping engines connected with the | 


hydraulic lo^ing^gear, two turning englhea for 
rotating the turn-tables or turrets, two engines to 
pump water in case of fire, four engines for hoist- 
ing out ashes, one engine for condensing air in 
working the Whitehead torpedo, and an engine for 
•the electric light apparatus. Admiral Fellowes 
had such ships as these in his mind when, speak- 
ing before a committee of the Admiralty, he said : 
* Men-of-war now are nothing more nor less than 
fioating machines ; there are the steam capstans, 
the steam steering-gear ; every portion of your 
guns, slides, and carriages worked by steam ; there 
arc the double bottom and the inner bottom, aud 
everything connected with the machinery ; in fact 
the whole ship is now a floating machine, and is 
more or less under the control of the chief engineer.’ 

Ill all our great naval wars, our ships had only 
a single weapon, the gun, and this not a very 
heavy one, for the highest limit of naval ordnance 
Ayrs the sixty-eight pounder, which indeed was 
looked upon as a very terrTljlc weapon. To the 
guns of nowadays, the old thirty-two and sixty- 
(iight pounders are mere pop-guns. There is the 
huge eighty-onc-ton gun, twenty-four feet long, 
and six feet thick at the breech, its huge shot of 
fifteen hundred pounds being capable of penetrat- 
ing thirty inches of armour. There is the thirty- 
cight-ton gun, whose shot of six or seven hundred 
pounds weight has smashed a thirteen-inch plate at 
a thousand yards. Tlien there are guns of six-and- 
a-half, nine, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-five tons, 
with projectiles weighing from one to six hundred 
pouuas, all of them capable of piercing armour, 
against which the old naval guns would be as use- 
less as a schoolboy’s siiuirt. But the gun docs not 
stand alone. There arc two other weapons, either 
of which is more terrible, and in certain cases 
more effective tlian the heaviest gun afloat. These 
are the ram and the torpedo, the latter of which 
has recently been described in these columns. Let 
us, however, have a look at the ram. In the 
old days, the ship herself had no attacking 
power. She fought with her guns; or else she 
was laid alongside of her enemy, and the crew 
with axe, pike, and cutlass clambered over the 
bulwarks and on to the hostile decks, w^hich 
they cleared hy hand-to-hand fighting. Pro- 
bably no iron-clad will ever be laid alongside of 
another to boaivd her. Were an iron-clad to go into- 
action, all the openings in the deck would be 
closed, and every one, even the steersman, under 
cover. Many modern ships could continue a fight 
successfully with a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
boarders in possession of the upper deck ; and their 
own turret guns, or the fire of friendly ships, 
would clear away the intruders if necessary. Thus, 
in the recent war between Paraguay and Brazil, 
during one of the river engagements, a Para- 
guayan ship ran alongside of a Brazilian turret- 
ship and sent a crowd of boarders on to her 
iron decks. They met with no opposition; the 
round turret in front of them continued its 
fire against a Paraguayan monitor ; while another 
Brazilian monitor sent volley trfter volley of 
grape-shot sweeping across the deqks of her con- 
sort, In a few minutes they were clear. The 
Paraguayan boarders had been killed, had jumped 
into the water, or had escaped to one of their 
own ships. This, we believe, is the only attempt 
on record at boarding an iron-clad ; its failure 
shews how hopeless such an entei;prise is against 


a ship* the possession of whose deck does not 
give any control over her movements or those 
of her crew. It is therefore probable that it ivill 
be only in the most exceptional cases that iron- 
clads will approach each other with the object of 
boarding. If they do come to close quarters, it 
will be only to use the ram. 

This idea of fighting with the ram is a very old 
one. The beak was the weapon of the ancient 
navies of the Mediterranean, and the beak was 
what we now call the ram. It is quite evident 
that to make the ship herself, weighing from nine 
to twelve thousand tons, take the place of the pro- 
jectile, by driving her at a high speed against a 
hostile Tcsscl, is to use a weapon more powerful 
than the heaviest gun. A ship like the Inflexible 
or the Sultan, with a speed of ten or twelve knots 
an hour, will strike a heavier blow than a shot from 
even the eighty-one- ton gun would give at a range 
of a few hundred yards : and while the injury don^ 
by the shot will probably be above the water-line, 
the ram will cut the hostile vessel down from above 
the water-line perhaps almost to the keel. Every 
one remembers how the Iroyi Duke sank the Van- 
(juard by an accidental collision at a low rate of 
sjieefl. But in tliis case the injury was such that 
the Vamjuard did not sink for nearly an hour. 
Much more terrible was the sinking of the iron-clad 
Ite d^ltalia in the battle of Lissa in 1866. The 
Austrian admiral found himself inferior in gun- 
power to the Italian ships ; he therefore decided on 
using the ram as much as possible. ‘ 1 rammed 
away at everything I saw painted gray,’ he said 
himself in describing the action. One of these 
gray ships was the splendid iron-clad He d^ Italia, 
which struck fair amidships by Tegetlioif’s bow, 
went to the bottom of the Adriatic with all her 
crew in less than a minute. We believe that this 
use of the ram will play a great part in any future 
English naval engagement 

Such are the means of defence and attack pos- 
sessed by our fleet. There has never yet been 
anything like a grand engagement between tw'o 
great iron-clad navies ; when that takes place, we 
shall see what the new naval warfare really is ; mean- 
while one thing is quite certain — that iron-clads 
are neither as handy nor as comfortable as the 
grand old ships of say forty years ago. Sailors 
in the royal navy liave had to e.xchabgc the well- 
lighted, airy lower-decks of the line-()f-battlc ship 
for the hot dark ‘compartments’ of the iron- clad ; 
for oil-lamps, hut rooms, and artificial ventilation, 
and perhaps the prospect of being battered with 
monster guns or blown up with torpedoes. This 
change of conditions may have serious conse- 
quences, not contemplated by designers of iron- 
clads. At present the crews of these vessels have 
been nearly all engaged as bo 3 "s, put on board 
training-ships. They turn out a fine set of young 
men, but they do not remain in the service. 
Before they are thirty, most of them have gone, 
and are engaged in employment on shore, or in 
yachts, or in ocean steam lines. We believe there 
will be also a growing difficulty in procuring a 
good set of officers, including surgeons, for the 
iron-clads. Young men of good education, with 
numerous openings for them in civil life, do not 
like to be immured in dark floating hulks, with 
the risk at any moment of being helplessly sent 
to the bottom of the sea. Wo at any rate know 
the fact of two young men trained as surgeons for 


the royal navy who on thesfe 
from following their intended prOL . ^ . 
short, science may invent ships of pvei^weni^. 
destructive grandeur, but it cannot* invent men 
who will agree to live under conditions of didual 
discomfort in these floating dungeons. Such, we 
imagine, will be found to be weak points in a 
navy of iron-clads. Nor can we look with indiffer- 
ence on the many instances of disaster in the mere 
; working of these new-fashioned vessels. ExplosiOiw > 
and other fatalities follow in pretty quick succei^ 
sion. Furnaces and steam-machinery are constantly 
going wrong. Shafts and bearers are going wrong. 
There seems to be such a complication in all 
departments, that one can have little confidence in 
matters going quite right in case of that kind of 
active service involved iu absolute warfare. A 
contemplation of these several coutiugcncics, it 
must be owned, is for from pleasant. 

Since this article was written, news has come of a 
successful naval engagement which shews that our 
sailors are as brave and as skilful as ever they were. 
One day last May a rebel Peruvian iron-clad, the 
Iluascar, having committed piratical acts in the 
Pacific, was attacked by two of our fine wooden 
cruisers, the Shah and the Amethyst. The two 
English wooden ships fairly beat the iron-clad 
turret-ship, which was so damaged that the rebel 
crew were only too glad to go into harbour and 
surrender to the Peruvian authorities. This is the 
first English action with an iron-clad; and slight as 
it is in itself, the fact that our ships were only 
wooden cruisers meant for no such severe work, 
gives it some importance, and makes the victory a 
legitimate cause for ivoll-founded satisfaction. 

THE ‘SOFTIE’S’ DREAM. 

IN TWO CEIAITERS.— -CHAPTER 1. 

In the fertile valley of the river Suck, just where 
some years ago sncli consternation was created by 
a portion of the Bog of Allen shewing an inclina- 
tion to settle for good, there stood many years 
since a farm-house of rather a better class than 
any of those in the immediate neifjhboiirhood, or 
indeed in any of the adjacent villages. The house 
stood a little oft’ the high-road from Castlerea to 
Longhlinn, and few people who passed failed to 
observe its well-to-do, comfortable appearance 
and ‘ smug ’ haggard (steading). Its occupier, 
Owen Kearney, was a very hard-working sober 
man, who not only minded his own husiness, but 
let his neighbours’ affairs alone. He was never 
in arrears with his rent, had his turf cut a year 
in advance, and got his crops down first and in 
earliest ; so that it was not without some reason 
that people said he was the most comfortable 
farmer in the village of Qlenmadda. Added to 
being the most industrious, Owen Kearney was 
(what few tenant fanners in the west of Ireland 
were thirty years ago) something of a speculator, 
lie did not tie his savings up in an old stocking 
and hide it in the thatch of the barn or cow-house, ^ 
as the majority of his neighbouM who had any 
savings usually did ; but despite the repeated warn- 
ings of Bhaun More Morris, the philosopher and 
wiseacre of the village, invested in new and 
improved farming implements and in horses, of 
which he was not unjustly considered the l^st 
judge in the County Roscommon. As he did all 
his business wljen he was perfectly sober, he seldom 
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luul any cause to complain of his bargain ; and the 
«luck-pexmy,’ instead of spading in tba pnUlo- 
bonse, he made a nik ofgitdng to tSm 
the poor the parielL 

Not being in the habit of gossiping either about 
bis oivn or his ncd^bouTS* afftam, no one ooaldL 
foim any correct idea of how ridi Owen Eeamey 
really was ; but it was g^erally known that he 
kept his money at the bank, as on fair and market 
days he went into that building with his pockets 
veil hlled and came out with them empty, and 
mounting his cob, rode home quietly, long before 
the fnn or the faction fights commenced. 

Not so, however, the younger of his two sons, 
Larry, a wild restless lad of seventeen, on whom 
neither the precept nor example of his father and 
brother seemed to have the least influence. Martin, 
the eldest, was steady and thoughtful like his 
father ; but Larry, with his boisterous laugh and 
ready jolce, dancing blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
never spent a minute in thinking during his life. 
While he worked, which was not often, he was as 
good as two, his father used to say ; and ‘ when he 
took his divarsion he was the divil at it,’ Martin 
used to add goodmaturcdly. Innumerable were 
the scrapes Larry got into, and miraculous were 
the methods by which he managed to extricate 
himself. There was not a wake, wedding, or chris- 
tening for miles round that he was not to be found 
at. No merry-gathering or fair was complete 
without him ; and it was almost a proverb that 
Lairy Kearney was the last to ait down wherever 
there was a dance, and the first to shake a shillelah 
wherever there was a shindy. Of course he w'as 
liis mother’s favourite ; such boys invariably are. 
She shut her eyes to his faults, supplied him with 
money without any questions, and being a very 
religious woman, or what in that part of Ireland is 
termed a voteen, she atoned for all his short- 
comings. I 

There vraa another member of Owen Kearney’s 
family as full of fun and mischief in her Tray "as 
Lairy ; this was Dora Costello, the i’armer’s orphan 
niece. Little Dora, everybody called her, because, 
when she lost^her own father and mother, and went 
to live with her uncle and aunt, she was a little 
toddling tiling of three years old. At the time 
this story tells of she was a fine girl of seventeen, 
tall, finely formed, and as graceiul as a willow. 
A fine specimen of an Irish peasant girl was 
Dora Costello, with her red-and-white complexion, 
meny changeable ha'/cl eyes, and rich, reddish 
auburn hair. There was not a farmer’s daughter 
within many a mile wdio could scutch or spin 
as muclt flax of on evening, nor one who could 
better milk a cow or make a roll of butter. Bright, 
intelligent, and good-tempered, with a tongue as 
ready as her fingers, and a sense of humour as rich 
as her brogue, Dora was a general favourite, and 
as a natural consequence had numerous adiuirers. 
Being by nature somewhat of a coquette, she man- 
aged to play them off one against another with an 
ease ana grace which a London belle might have 
envied, keeping good friends wdtli all, and giving 
none the slightest preference. But when it came 
to a question of marriage, it was a different thing 
altogether. Dora declared she was very happy 
with her uncle and aunt, aud unceremoniouMy 
refused all the eligible young men in her own and 
the next village, declaring of each in turn that she 
ti^buld ‘ as soon marry Barney Athlfagqe.’ 


Loitf ago, in almost every Iruh vUlago there woe 
to be found about the ifam>-houae8 smas 

poor halfwitted creature, called iin one plaee on 
oKsbo, ia:iDtbeisa& and in the Oouiilp' 

Boaeommein. a aq/bk They^ wm boyg witiumt 
any knowledge of who tiieir parents had been, east 
as children on the charity of some viBa^ from 
which they usually took their names, as Johnnie 
LoughUnUf and Barney AthUague, How Barney 
came to make his way to Glenmadda no one knew, 
but one day Trhen about ten years old he was seen 
following a hunt. Stumbling over a loose stone, 
he sprained his ankle, and so was thrown on the 
protection of the villagers. A glance at the lad’s 
motley appearance and vacant face was sufficient 
to shew what he was ; and as in most parts of 
Ireland, as in Germany, there exists amongst the 
peasantry a sort of ^perstitious regard for silly 
people, poor Barney found food and shelter, now 
^*om one, now from another, as indeed the softies 
invariably did ; in return for which they ran on 
errands and lookeld after the pigs and poultry, and 
were always at hand in an emergency. 

As a rule, the softie looked a great deal bigger 
fool than he really was. He contrived to live and 
be led, clothed and lodged without “working. He 
made himself at home everywhere, was generally 
treated very well, and never by any chance treated 
badly. He knew everybody’s business (for curiosity 
was one of his virtues or vices), and with the 
special advantage that people thought he knew 
nothing at all. All sorts of matters were discussed 
freely round the hearth in his presence, ho mean- 
I time staring into the fire, sucking his fingers, or 
rolling on ilie floor with t he dog, no more htieded 
than that animal ; yet all the while drinking in 
the conversation, aild with a sort of crooked wis- 
dom treasuring it up. Animal tastes and instincts 
were generally the most marked in the softie ; as a 
rule, lie was greedy, selfish, and uncleanly in his 
habits, violent in iiis antipathies, yet with a capa- 
city for attaching himself with a strong dog-like 
fidelity and affection to a friend. 

Such was Barney Athleague— perhaps a trifle 
better and more intelligent than the generality of 
his class ; and there was no place in the village 
where he spent so much of his time, or was so 
well treated, as at Owen Kearney’s ; first, because 
they were nrftu rally kindly people ; and next, Mrs 
Kearney’s religious feelings made her especially 
good to the poor and friendless ; and there was no 
person in the whole world whom the softie cared 
so much about as Dora. Wherever she went, 
Barney was not far behind. He was always ready 
to do anything in the world she asked him, no 
matter how wearisome or hazardous. When she 
was a child, ho climbed the highest trees to get 
her birds’ nests, tumbled like a spaniel into the 
river to get her lilies, and walked mil^es and miles 
to recover a pet kid of hers which had gone astray. 
As she grew older, he carried her cans when she 
went milking, fed her poultry, and in short waited 
on her and followed her about like a lapdog. It 
w^as great fun to the ‘ boys ’ who used to assemble 
ill the farmer’s kitchen of a winter’s evening to 
tell stories and gossip, to see Barney fly into a 
furious passion if any one he did not like touched 
Dora, or even put his hand upon her dress. 

One of the persons the poor softie most cordially 
detested was Lorry Kearney ; perhaps because the 
young man was too fond of teasing him, or eke too 
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miidi given to sittmg ibeside Dora. How or what- 
ever the eauae, Ihe poor fool hated him ; but w^ 
a {KmdenM which ohe woisdd hardlf hanne exited 
in a eoftif^ he kefdi^liia opnioBs to himaelr, amd 
w^ohed his enemy dike a fynx. Not once or twioe 
he saw the young, man desoead from the loft where 
he slept with I^ke the ^ help/ after Ihe family 
w<m sound asleep, and opening the door, steal 
noiselessly from the house ; and after much con- 
sideratiim, Barney at last made up hk mind to 
follow him and learn his destination, nothing 
•doubting hnt it was the village publk-houae or 
or the forge, which was often a haunt for 
the idlers to play cards and get tipsy in. But 
Larry took the very opposite direction from what 
the softie imagined. Crossing two or three fields, 
he skirted a plantation of ash, on the other side of 
which was a rath or forth, said to he haunted, and 
the resort of ‘the good people.’ The place was 
very generally avoided ajter nightfall ; and Bamey’e^j 
coura^ was beginning to fail him, when Larry 
was joined by three or four other young men, 
wliich revived his spirits, and nerved him to 
follow silently and cautiously as a cat. 

On rounding the hill he saw there were between 
thirty and forty persons assembled in a field, and 
after a few minutes one of them advanced to meet 
Larry. The softie, on seeing the man approach, 
concealed liiinself behind the ferns and brambles, 
all his curiosity aroused, and strained his ears to 
catch the conversation ; but the men spoke so indis- 
tinctly that he could not distinguish a word till 
after a little while they drew nearer to his cover. 

‘Look here, Larry,’ one said, drawing something 
which gleamed in the moonlight from a cave or 
hollow in the hill-side, within arm’s length of 
Barney’s croucdiing fonii. ‘ Look, me boy, there ’s 
twoscore pike-heads lying snug enough in there.’ 

‘Good captain,’ Lany replied, with his merry 
laugh, ‘an’ there’s two-score “boys” ready to 
handle them.’ 

‘Yes ; but we want more,’ the captain said, as he 
replaced the weapon in the cave, and carefully 
drew the thick grass, ferns, and blackberry bushes 
over it. ‘ Did you speak e’er a word to Martin ? ’ 

Larry laughed again. ‘ Sorra a word, captain ; 
an’ if “ Molly ” herself was to go an’ ax /liw?, he 
wouldn’t join us,’ he said ; ‘an’ bedad, maybe he 
might inform ! ’ he added merrily — a'fld the men 
moved away. 

‘ Ha, ha ! ’ Barney said to himself as he crept 
from his hiding-place, and made his way back to 
the farm-house ; ‘ that ’s where Larry goes. An’ 
who ’s Molly, who ’s Molly ? I ’ll ask Miss Dora 
to-morrow who ’s Molly ; ’ and with this reflection 
he crept into his bed and fell asleep. 

CHAPTJaK II. 

‘ Father, T think I ’d like to join the Volunteers,’ 
eaid Martin Kearney one day, about a month after 
tlie above event ; ‘ the country is in a bad way, an’ 
it ’s time for them that love peace and quietness 
to spake up.’ 

‘ True for you, Martin ; an’ if. I was younger I ’d 
do the same thing,’ Owen Kearney said, looking 
up from the newspaper, in which he was reading 
an account of the arrest of several of the rebels 
known in 184- as the Molly Maguires, from their 
having first met in the house of a woman of that 
name. ‘ It ’s bad for the poor boys that went with 
the “Mollies.”' . 


< WiU ytm join with f9M^ Lany ICii^ «#a& : 
But he shoAi hk Imd, as h» vep fiat 
hastily: iieTpsr’dtitft 

thiugtone.'' ■ ■' ' ■ -''Mi 

^ >An’ I’m not going to do wifttdng t6 


answered Mhetin quietly. ^ Only, 1 thine ri^|i£i; 
for us to shew that we’re houest Eoscnmizxxen 
boys, an’ have nothing to do with villains who gfo 
round the oountiy at night frightening women an' 
children, an' murdering poor Innocent cattle, not 
to mention shooting their next-door neighbour 
from behind a hedge, without any reason. 1 know 
I'd liever be a sheep-stealer than a Molly Maguire ; 
an* to shew I have no dealings with them, I ’ll go 
to-morrow to Boyle an* list in the Volunteers.' 

Larry used every argument to prevent^ his 
brother going to Boyle os he said, but without'any 
avail ; and early the next morning Martin started to 
do what numbers of the better class of farmers’ sons 
in the vicinity of the small towns had already done. 

About twel ve o’clock on the night that Martin 
left his home, Owen Kearney and his wife were 
startled out of their sleep by the softie rushing 
into their room screaming wildly that he had a 
dream. 

‘ An’ what was it, Barney ? ’ asked Mrs Kearney 
kindly. ‘ Don’t be frightened now ; but tell me.' 

‘ Arrab, ma’am,’ he sobbed, ‘ I dreamed I saw 
Martin ; an’ two men with their faces blackened 
rode up to him on the plains of Boyle an’ shot 
him. Oh, wirra, ivirra, one of them was Larry ! ’ 

Poor Mrs Kearney fell to wringing her hands, 
and sobbing wildly at the extraordinary dream 
of the poor fool ; while her Imsband rushed to 
his son’s ropm in the hope of finding Larry; but 
his bed was empty, as was that of Luke the servant. 
Full of terrible forebodings, the fiirmer began to 
question Barney more particularly as to his dream ; 
but he could only rcj^cat again and again that two 
men fired at Martin on the plains of Boyle ; one 
of them was Larry, the other was Luke : this he 
maintained with a persistency which it was almost 
impossible to doubt. No one thought of returning 
to bed : and while they were coiisulting os to what 
w'as best to be done, the softie again uttered a wild 
shriek, and rolled over on the floor, as a bullet 
entered the kitchen window and lodged in the 
opposite wall, followed by another, which whizzed 
past Owen Kearney’s head. 

‘The Lord have mercy upon us!’ he exclaimed, 
crossing himself devoutly. ‘ Where will it end V 
And he held his wife, who was almost iiiBensible 
from the fright, close in his arms. At that instant 
a bright light illuminated the whole kitchen ; and 
in a moment the truth flashed across his brain — 
his steading was in flames. Not daring to open 
his door to look out, he tried to think what was 
best to he done ; for perhaps the house over his 
liead was blazing too, or would be in a few mmutes. 
Casting a hasty glance round, he lifted his wife in 
his arms, meaning to carry her to the front of the 
house and out of sight of the flames ; when a 
violent knocking at the door startled him, and he 
recognised his niece’s voice demanding admittance. 
Hastily unbarring it, he saw her accompanied by 
a party of soldiers, who, when they found no lives 
hod been taken, set to work bravely to protect the 
property which was yet untouched by the fire. 
But there was little left for them to do. The 
cattle had been hamstrung, the horses stolen, and 
a hghted brand placed in every stack of oats and 
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tho thatch of every outhouse. The work of de- 
vastation had been done only too well, 

* They 're taken, uncle— them that set the hag- 
gard a-nre*’ said Dora as soon as she was able to 
speak. * I brought the soldiers to the house ; and,' 
she added, * one of the villains said he had finished 
off Owen Kearney. Thank God, it is not true ! ' 

\ and she threw heireelf into his arms. 

‘ Yes ; I heard him,' said one of the soldiers ; 
and we've sent him to safer lodgings than we took 
him from. It seems, Mr Kearney, that your 
niece was returning home from a visit to a neigh- 
bour's, when she lieard two men whispering in 
the lane at the end of the meadow. As they 
were in front, and she didn’t like their looks, she 
kept behind, and heard them say that there were 
two gone to, Boyle to look out for the Volunteer , 
and that they were going to do for old Kearney 
and his wife, “ string” the cattle and fire the hag- 
gard. Like a sensible girl, she turned round quietly^ 
and ran as quick as she could towards Castlerea. * 
good luck she met us half-way ; and though 
we were going on another errand, we turned back 
at once with her, and netted the rascals who did 
this pretty piece of business. — I sent six men on 
towards Boyle, to see if they could learn anything 
of the villains that followed your son,' added the 
sergeant. 

‘Where’s Larry, uncle?’ asked Dora, after she 
had tried ineffectually to console her aunt. ‘ Why 
isn’t he here ? ' 

‘You're all I have now, alanna^ Kearney said, 
pressing her to his breast. ‘ Martin is gone, and 
Lorry is gone. Well, well, God is good.' 

‘ Miss Dora, Miss Dora ! ' cried Barney Athleague 
faintly, ‘ conic here a minute.' 

In the general confusion, every one had forgotten 
the poor softie, who lay on the floor quite in- 
sensible. 

* What is it, Barney ? Are ye hurt ? ' inquired 
Dora, bending over him. 

‘ Not much ; only my back is bad, and I can't 
lift my legs. Tell your uncle Owen Kearney that 
Martin isn't dead. He 'a lyin' on the settle in a 
shebeen with" his hand on his side, calling “Dora, 
Dora ! ” I see him — sure I see him ; and Lariy 
an* Luke is took ; the sogers is bringing them to 
Boscommon. Oh, wirra, wirra ! ' 

‘ Shure the poor creature is frightened to death’s 
door,’ said Owen Kearney, trying to induce Barney 
to get up and drink a little water ; but the mug 
fell out of the farmer’s hands in dismay and horror, 
for he found the poor softie was bathed in blood. 
*He's shot, he’s shot!* he exclaimed; undone of 
the soldiers drew near and examined the wound. 

‘ There ’s a bullet in his back,’ the man said ; 
*and he'll never eat another bit of this world’s 
bread. And may Ood foi^et the man that forgot 
he was an omadthaun.' 

Poor Barney never spoke again. Nothing could 
have saved his life. Bat his dream was literally 
true. At the very moment he awoke screaming, 
Martin Kearney was fired at by his brother Larry 
and his father's servant; at the hour he mentioned 
were the murderers taken ; and Martin himself “was 
taken into a shebeen, as he said, and laid upon a 
settle in the kitchen, where he called untiringly 
for his cousin Dora. 

Such was the softie’s dream; and such sad 
stories as that above related are a part and parcel 
of every Irish rebellion. Martin^Kewney did not 


die ; and Larry pleaded guilty, declaring that he 
was forced to attempt his brother’s life both by 
solemn oath of obedience and by lot ; at the same 
time confessing all he knew of the strength and 
doings of the Mollies, assuring his judges that he 
joined them in ignorance, and now thought of 
them only with horrot and regret. Therefore, in 
consideration of his youth, repentance, and valu- 
able information he gave with regard to the rebels, 
his life was spared, and he was instead sentenced 
to twenty-one years* penal servitude ; while his 
companion, Luke Murphy, was hanged. It would 
have been almost a kindness to Larry to have been 
permitted to share the same fate. Before two 
years he died of a broken heart. 

Owen Kearney's house was not burned ; but 
after his son's transportation, nothing could induce 
him to live in it. He therefore sold his furniture 
and such of his stock as the cruelty and violence 
fof the Mollies spared, ai^ went to end his days 
amongst his wife’s relations in the County Gal- 
way. Dora and Martin were married, and after 
some time emigrated, and spent the remainder 
of their days in comfort and happiness, clouded 
only by tlie memory of how much pleasanter it 
would have been if they could have settled down 
in the old farm-house dear to them both, to be 
a comfort to their father and mother in their 
oH age, and at last to sleep beside them in Glen- 
madda clmrcliyard. 

The stock of one of the wealthiest gentlemen 
in the County Roscommon now graze where Owen 
Kearney's house once stood. Not a trace of his 
family remains in the Green Isle. Their tragical 
history is almost forgotten ; but amongst the 
gossips and old women the softie’s dream is still 
remembered. 

GLIMPSE OF THE INDIAN FAMINE, 

On this dismal subject so much has latelj’’ appeared 
in the newspapers that we almost shrink from 
troubling our readers with it. Everybody knows 
the cause of the famine— a long and unhappy 
drought in Southern India which parched up the 
land ; nothing would grow ; the people, millions in 
number, bad saved nothing ; their means of liveli- 
hood were igone ; and with a weakness which we 
can scarcely understand, they sat down to die— K)f 
starvation. In times when India was subject to 
Mongol rulers, the population, on the occurrence of 
such a catastrophe, would simply Lave been left to 
die outright. Famine, like war, was deemed a 
legitimate means for reducing a redundancy in 
the number of inhabitants, and was accepted os a 
thing quite natural and reasonable. Matters are 
now considerably changed. India is part of the 
great British empire, and British rule is no doubt a i 
line thing to be boasted of. It gives the English ' 
an immense lift in tha way of national prestige. 
Along with prestige, however, come responsi- 
bilities that are occasionally found to be rather 
serious. The bulk of the people of India are 
living from hand to mouth. If their crops fail, 
it is all over with them. Then is heard the dis- ! 
tant wail of famine from fellow-subjects, which | 
it is impossible to neglect Noble subscriptions 
follow, although subscriptions • of one sort ox 
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other come upon ub annually in regular succession 
from January to December. But when was the 
Englishman’s purse shut while the cry of distress 
was loudly pealing around him ? 

There is much satisfaction in knowing that more 
than half a million sterling has been gathered for 
the assuagement of the Indian famine. Although 
vast numbers perished of hunger, vast numbers 
were saved by a well-conducted system of dis- 
pensing food suitable to the simple ^ wants of the 
people. The natives of Southern India live 
chieily on rice, and a little serves them. The 
distribution of rice was accordingly a ready and 
easy method of succouring the poor famishing 
families. Along with boiled rice there was usu- 
ally given a cup of water, rendered palatable by 
some sharp condiment, such as popper or chillies. 
This desire for hot-tastiflg condiments seems to be f 
an inherent necessity in warm climates, for which 
Nature lias made the most beueticeiit provision. 
With these few preliminary remarks, we proceed 
to offer some extracts from the letters of a young 
medical gentleman connected with the army at 
Madras, descriptive of the plans adopted to feed the 
assembled crowds who flocked to large camps or 
barrack-yards in a state of pitiable sullering. The 
letters were no way designed for publication, a 
circumstance which gives them additional value. 

^Madras, JtUy 2^), 1877. — There is not much 
news this week. One day I drove out to one of 
the Belief Camps beyond Palavcrain to see it. A 
most curious and interesting sight it was. We 
went at half-past five, Avhich was feeding- time ; 
and there we saw nine thousaiul five hundred 
starving wretches all seated on their hunkers 
[crouched down in a sitting attitude on their 
heels], awaiting their food. What a motley crew 
and queer mixture of old men with more than a 
foot in the grave ; strong men and young women 
and unweaned babes all mixed indiscriminately, 
but all seated in long rows of about a hundred 
each, in perfect order, and kept so by not more 
thau a dozen native police with twp lialf-casie 
inspectors. The majority of the people were 
Pariahs. Few caste people care to come to the 
camps, and prefer to die rather than have tlieir 
food cooked for them by non-caste persons. How- 
ever, there were some — about two hundred in all — 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and they were set 
apart from the Pariahs. 

* The food, rice, is cooked in enormous chatties, 
and then spread out on matting to cool ; after 
which it is put into gigantic tubs, which are carried 
slung on bamboos by a couple of coolies to the 
people, and a large tin m^asureful given to each. 
A measureful of pepper water (a mixture of 
chillies and water) is also given to each, and as 
much drinking-water as they like. 

‘ So much for the food ; now for the camp itself. 
It is situated on a large plain, and the inclosure is 
about a mile round. It is in the form of a square, 
three sides consisting of choppers [a kind of wood 
and matting tents>], roofed in, and protected from the 


wind on one side, being open on the other. Each 
of the three chuppers or houses of accommoda- 
tion is built of the very simplest material : the 
floor is hardened mud, perfectly smooth and com- 
fortable, as you know the people make it ; while the 
roof consists of leaves matted together, supported 
on bamboos, and the side of matting. Each chupper 
is about a quarter of a mile long, and has accom- 
modation for no end of people, the evils of over- 
crowding being avoided by the almost free exposure 
to tl\e air. To windward is tlie Hospital, a good 
building, rain-proof, and covered in on all sides. 
Still further away are cholera and small-pox 
hospitals. The people at the camps receive two 
meals a day of rice and pepper water ; and once a 
week on Sundays they get mutton. At this camp 
alone not less than fifty bag.s of licc were cooked 
^and consumed daily, sometimes much more. The 
camp is open to all comers, and each is provided 
with a clqth and residence. The people appear 
all to be contented and happy, and await their 
turn for food calmly and patiently. The feeding is 
proceeded with rapidly now ; but wlien first the 
famine came, it was not so ; and owing to the 
paucity of servants, the feeding used to last from 
live r.M. till five the next morning. Bather trying 
for starving people to wait that time ; hard too on 
the servants. Now, thanks to good administra- 
tion, the feeding is all finished in about three 
hours. 1 was strpek on the whole with the 
aspect of the people ; they all with few exceptions 
looked well and in good condition. However, the 
Inspector said, had I scon them when they first 
came, it was different, and that if they were to 
return to llicir own villages, they would be dead 
iu a few days. In fact, all the villages round are 
ernjity. Bice has now reached the appalling price 
of three and a half measures for the riipeo, and of 
course one has to pay all one’s servants extra. 
The poor cannot live, and they say the famine 
is getting worse ! Only one man did 1 see who 
was lying among the others. Poor fettow ! he had 
just managed to crawl into camp, and he was 
dying. I ordered him to be removed to the 
UoRpital, a living skeleton. 

‘ The Hospital was truly a sad sight, the saddest 
I ever saw. There in one ward, lying on the floor, 
were a dozen beings, literally living skeletons, 
with sunken eyes, and ghastly hollow cheeks, and 
livid lips, with their bones almost protruding 
through the flesh ; too ill to move, and barely 
able to turn their glassy, stony stare upon you. 
Yes, dying all from starvation, and being hourly 
brought nearer death by wasting diarrhma or 

dysentery. m , 

^ One woman I shall never forget. She had her 
back to me, and her shoulder-blade stood out 
BO fearfully that I gazed upon it in momentary 
expectation of its coming through the skin. So 
awful was it, that I felt almost tempted to take 
my nail aud scrape it, in order to «ee* the white 
of the bone. Perhaps the saddest sight of all 
was the lying-in ward, where a lean mother was 
to be seen unable from weakness to nurse the 
bag of bones she had given birth to ; barely a 
child surely, with. its huge head and sunken eyes 
and its projecting wee ribs. Poor infant, it couldn’t 
live long.* , 
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‘ Aug^ist 7.— This morning I was up at five, and 
after my breakfast of porridge and goat’s milk, was 
driving out to Jeramuchi Famine Relief Camp, 
eleven and* a half miles distant. The camp is 
much the same as the Falavcram one 1 already 
described to you ; but it is superior, and more 
luxurious in some ways. It is not built in the 
form of a square, and is all the better of that, I 
think. It is fenced in all round with a trim pali- 
sading, as was the other camp, sufficient to pre- 
vent the people straying at night. The chuppers 
are arranged on the pavilion system, right down 
the centre of the camp. During the day they are 
entirely open at both sides, therein differing from 
the Palaveram ones, where one side is always 
closed. However, at night either side can be 
closed, as the ^des consist of pieces of matting on 
a wooden framework, which is hinged to the side 
of the roof ; and during the day the sides are all 
put up, supported on two bamboos each. 

^The children at this camp are all collected 
togeiher and fed first, the grown-up people after- 
wards, This morning 1 saw five thousand chil- 
dren, in age from twelve to infants, mustered for 
breakfast. An old gentleman witli great swagger 
played a tom-tom with a couple of sticks ; it was 
in the shape of a kettle-drum, and they all rims- 

tered, standing up in a row. M and I walked 

down two streets of these children. They were 
almost all bright and happy-looking ; and on being 
asked if they had enough to oat, they all replied 
in the affirniativc, save one hoy about twelve, who 
shook his head and smote his belly. Poor creature ; 
his looks confirmed his words ; there he was on two 
legs like walking-sticks, mere hones without an 
atom of muscle, on which he could hardly stand. 
On being asked when he came in, he said last 
night. Where were his father and mother ? Oh, 
father, mother, brother, sister, and he all left vil- 
lage together ; walked many, many miles ; no food. 
First sister, then mother, died on the road ; then 
brother ; yesterday father ; he alone being able to 
reach the Relief Camp. 

‘ This tale is only a repetition of dozens of the 
same. He f*as ordered milk and port wine as 
extras ; and I hope the poor orphan being will 
recover. We went over the rest of the camp ; saw 
the men and women all sitting patiently in rows 
in their dreamy eastern way, silently awaiting 
the summons of the tom-tom ai'ter the children's 
breakfast was over, to call them to theirs. On 
coming to the Mohammedan women, about thirty in 
number, they all promptly stood up. One could not 
hut be struck with their appearance, so fair-skiuned, 
clean-loeking, and handsome, compared to the 
Pariahs and others. They all spoke Hindustani of 
course, and were most polite and respectful. Despite 
the poorness of their attire and the absence of their 
jewellery, they had a refined air about them, and 
a superior look totally foreign to the ordinary 
Hindu. One young girl I was particularly struck 
with ; she could only have been about fifteen, with 
most lovely eyes and perfect teeth, and such a 
figure. Ahd Ir thought, if this young woman was 
dressed in European clothes and was a lady, she 
w:ould make a figure in London. Dressed in a 
scarlet and golden saree, with bangles and other 
jewellei^, she would to my mind have been the 
realisation of my idea of an Indian princess. 

^ The Hospital presented the same sad scene of 
cases of emaciation as at Palaveripn ; there were 


more than one hundred cases of dysentery and 
diarrhoea. I also saw another case of a milkless 
mother t^ing to suclde her newly^ born handful 
of bones in the lying-in ward. It is a mercy with 
such a large community that no cholera prevails. 
They have about twenty cases of small-pox. 
Leaving camp, we saw two stretchers coming in 
with coolies. Every moniing the highways and 
byways are searched for three miles >roimd ; and 
thasc poor creatures who have died or are found 
dying, unable to come to camp, are brought in. 
If dead, they are at once buried about a mile 
away from camp ; if alive, they are sent to Hospital, 
The famine continues very bad ; and there was 
a great meeting in Madras at the Banqueting-hall, 
when it was acknowledged government could not 
now cope with it without extraneous aid. Accord- 
ingly a telegram was despatched to England, 
calling on the Lord Mayors of London, Dublin, 
ijManchester, Liverpool, aqd the Lord Provosts 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, to open subscription 
lists. I am sure it is a worthy cause. ... In 
Mysore alone there have been more deatlis the 
last three months than during the last five years. 
The Viceroy is said to he coming down immedi- 
ately from Simla to personally inspect the state 
of matters.* 

In a subsequent letter, October 25th, the writer 
adds — ‘The accounts are still dreadful. Many 
poor creatures die after reaching the camps, from 
inability to swallow or receive the nourishment 
offered to them in the hospitals. The day the 
Viceroy visited Bangalore, no fewer than ninety 
dead bodies were found in the streets and the 
bazaar. The people at home have certainly done 
much to help their poor brethren in India ; hut I 
believe they would do still more were they to he 
thoroughly aware of the terrible scenes which 
have come under my notice.’ 

In conclusion, it is not out of place to say that the 
frequently occurring famines in that country call 
for measures of prevention as well as temporary aid. 
In making roads and railways, the English have 
done vast service to India ; hut something equally 
imposing in the way of irrigation from arLiticiad 
tanks and from rivers has seemingly become an 
absolute though costly necessity, for only by such 
means can a repetition of these dire famines be 
averted. Innhis direction evidently lies the duty 
of legislators, and we hope they will, with con- 
siderate foresight, be not slack in its performance. 
There might also, possibly, be something done by 
enabling masses of the redundant population to 
emigrate, under safe conduct, as ^oolijb to coun- 
tries where their labour is required. w. c. 


A BURIED CITY. 

The history of the destruction of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii under the ashes of Vesuvius is well 
known ; but long before that period, and contem- 
porary with the ago of St^one, a city in the Grecian 
Archipela^ was buried in the same manner, with 
its inhabitants, their tools, and their domestic 
utensils. Here they have lain for thousands of 
years, until M. Christomanoa, Professor of Chemistry 
at tlie University of Athens, called the attention of 
the public to them. 

There is a small group of islands to the north of 
Candia where these discoveries have been made, 
chiefly in Santorini and Thera8ia,*which with one 
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or two others form a circle round a bay. The two 
already mentioned are in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, with the concavity turned inwards, rising 
from the bay in almost inaccessible cliffs. IJori- 
zontal strata of deep black lava, layers of reddish 
scoria, and cinders of violet gray, are unequally 
distributed over these steep rocks, the whole oeing 
covered by pumice-stone of a brilliant whiteness. 
A few banks of marble and schist crop out to shew 
the original formation over which the volcanic 
ashes have poured ; and long vertical streams of 
what has been molten matter can be traced down 
the cliffs. On the opposite side, facing the open 
sea, the islands are altogether different, sloping 
gently down, and covered with pumice-stone, the 
li^ht fragments of which are soon displaced by the 
wind, and sometimes carried to great distances by 
the equinoctial sioruis, A few villages are scat- 
tered about, and the vine clothes the ground 
with its beautiful greenery. I 

From time immeinorLuI the pumice of Santorini 
and Thcrasia has been dug out for building houses; 
and w^hen mixed with lime, it affords an excellent 
cement, acquiring such hardness that it resists 
shocks of earthquakes and the action of air and 
water. It has been used for building piers and 
moles along the Mediterranean; and recently the 
works at the Isthmus of Suez and the ports of 
Egypt have given a great impetus to the trade, and 
thus opened out the underlying soil and remains 
of human habitations. There are immense quarries 
where the stone has been worked; the material 
being transported to the edge of the cliff, and 
thrown down a glissade about a hundred and fifty 
feet high, to the side of the ships awaiting it. 
Contenting themselves with cutting up the highest 
lavers only, the workmen avoided the lower part, 
which seemed to be mixed with stony masses. 
These hindered their work, and wero not valu- 
able ; but upon examination they prove to be 
walls of ancient houses. This had no interest for 
the owners of the land, who had long been aware | 
of the fact ; but an accidental visit from M. 
'Christomanos awakened the interest of scientific 
folks at Athens. ^ I 

At first the idea arose that this was an ancient | 
burial-ground, and that the tombs had been 
hollowed out of the pumice-stone after the vol- 
canic eruption ; but it is now fully ascertained 
that they M^ere built long before. The largest 
edifice, which has been cleared of the tufa which 
fills it, consists of six rooms of unequal size, the 
largest being about eighteen feet by fifteen ; and 
one wall extends round a court of twenty-four 
feet in length, with a single entrance. The walls 
arc built in quite a different manner from the 
fashion now used in the islands ; they are formed 
of a series of irregular blocks of lava, uncut, laid 
together without any order; no mortar, but the 
interstices filled with a kind of red ashes. Between 
the stones, long twisted branches of the olive-tree 
are laid, still covered with bark, but in a very 
advanced state of decomposition. The wood has 
become * nearly black, as if burnt, and falls to 
powder at the slightest touch. The inside of the 
rooms has never oecn whitewashed ; but probably 
a rough coating of red earthy matter, similar to that 
. which lies between the stones, has been put on. 

At the north side there are two windows; a 
third and a door are found on the other sides, and 
several openinga into the different rooms. As 


these were formed by pieces of wood, which have 
decayed, the situation of the openings is chiefly 
ascertained by the mass of stones that have fallen 
in. In every case the roof lies in the interior of 
the rooms, and has been formed of wood laid upon 
the walls in such a manner as to be sloping; 
whilst in the largest apartment a cylindrical block 
of stone buried in the floor, has "evidently sup- 
ported a beam of wood, from -which radiated the 
other pieces of the roof. 

The things which have been discovered in this 
building are numerous and varied. There are 
vases of pottery and lava, seeds, straw, the bones 
of animals, tools of flint and lava, and a human 
skeleton. It may be remarked that not one article 
of iron or bronze has been found, not even the 
trace of a nail in the pieces of wood which have 
formed the roof ; the absence of metals is com- 
plete. The pottery is all well proportioned, the 
commonest kind consisting of yellow jars, very 
thick, and capable of holding many gallons. They 
are filled with barley, the seeds of coriander and 
aniseed, gray peas, and other articles which cannot 
be made out. Tho form, material, and size re- 
semble the jars used in Greece for keeping cereals 
in very early though historic times. In many of 
the rooms, heaps of barley lie against tho walls. 
There are smaller jars of finer ware and a 
brighter colour, ornamented with circular bands 
and vertical stripes. The colouring-matter, of a 
deep red, has been put on in a moist state with- 
out variety of design, being always in circles and 
straight lines. 

Besides a double necklace and ear-rings of a 
woman, many articles mtide of obsidian, a volcanic 
product sometimes called volcanic glass, have been 
found in Therasia. These are cut, but not polished ; 
some of a triangular form liave probably been tho 
points of arrows ; (Others are like small knives or 
scrapers for preparing skins. The use of obsidian 
appears to have been common during the Stone 
age among those nations who lived in volcanic 
regions, and even in later i)erioils. It is said 
that it is still used by the women of Peru for 
scissors. It was more generally in ‘Vogue before 
the discovery of mcjtals than since, particularly in 
Greece, where arms and tools of stone disappeared 
after copper was found. In the strata where 
they are at Therasia, there is nothing of iron or 
bronze. 

Two small rings of gold are rather remarkable ; 
they are so small that they would not pass over a 
child’s finger. It may be inferred that they were 
links of a necklace. In each there is a hole 
about the size of a needle’s eye. Probably they had 
been threaded one after another on the sarae string, 
and not interlaced like the rings of a chain. Tlie 
interior is hollow ; and no indication of soldering 
can be perceived, neither does the gold seem to 
have any alloy of other metal. The maker had 
flattened the bit of native gold by hammering it 
to the state of a thin circular leaf, and then folding 
it up with the edges to the inside of the ring. Aft 
gold has never been found in Santorini or in any 
of the neighbouring volcanic islands, it proves 
that the inhabitants Held communication with the 
continent ; certain streams of Asia Minor having 
been celebrated in antiquity for the great quantity 
of gold brought down. 

Geologists have endeavoured to draw out the 
history of the terrible event which overwhelmed 
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these islands and their inhabitants. At the be- 
ginning of the tertiary period, Greece, united to 
Africa, seems to have formed part of a large 
marshy continent, where now flows the Medi- 
terranean. It was iiilmbited by those gigantic 
inaniinifers whose bones have been largely found 
in Africa. Towards the close of this epoch a 
lowering of the land separated Europe from Africa, 
and gave to the Mediterranean its present con- 
figuration. An oscillation of the crust of the 
earth afterwards produced openings, through which 
igneous matter has flowed. Torrents of lava gave 
birth to the volcanic rocks which are to be found 
in Greece and the neighbouring islands, and a 
volcano had evidently opened in the present bay 
of Santorini. The hill Saint Elias, the top of 
which forms the culminating point of the island,, 
was then an island composed of schist and marble. 
The igneous matter, cooled by contact with the 
water and the atmosphere, attached itself to this 
hill, and the wdiole united together, formed the 
space now occupied by Santorini, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi. Repeated layers of lava, scoria, and 
ashes collected during many ages when the crater 
which occupied the* central part was gradually 
becoming undermined. 

Volcanoes arc the w’cak parts of the earth’s 
crust ; there is not one in full activity which does 
not present alternative series of increase or lessen- 
ing. The cone rises gradually until by degrees it 
is obstructed with lava, then a sudden fall destroys 
it and hollows a new crater, sometimes larger and 
deeper than the first Many such occurrences have 
been described, but none can equal in importance 
the gigantic fall which formed the Bay of San- 
torini. All the central part must have given way, 
and been suddenly ingulfed, leaving but a narrow 
border of laud, through the northern part of which 
the sea has dashed to fill up the hollow. Instead 
cf a mountain three thousand feet high, there is a 
bay of immense depth, surrounded by j)recipitous 
rocks, close to which sliijis can anchor. 

This violent catastrophe must have taken jdace 
when man was on the island ; and the event must 
have been suCden, since the remains prove that 
there was no time to move away or to displace any- 
thing in the houses. The eruption of pumice-stone 
has preceded the sinking of the cone, for the tufa 
which covers the downs is cut through by subja- 
cent streams of lava ; nor does it seem to have 
been preceded by any violent earthquakes, as in 
that case the houses found in Therasia would have 
been demolished and the walls no longer standing. 
This is remarkable, as the construction of the huild- 
ings proyes that the island was subject to them ; 
the pieces of wood inserted in the walls seeming i 
to be for no other object than to prevent the dis- 
astrous effects of such a shaking. This custom 
is still in use among all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. 

From the abundance of wood used in the houses, 
the island must in those days have been well 
supplied with timber. The olive-tree grew freelv, 
and barley was the commonest of the cereals. 
Probably too the climate was different. The 
vine does npt seem to have been there ; still less 
was it the only plant cultivated, os now, at San- 
torini, The population were husbandmen, under- 
standing how to grind barley in mills and make 
it into bread; how to press oil from olives, to 
bring up cattle, and to weave stuffs. Yet the great 


abundance of utensils of lava, obsidian, and flint, 
I without any metals, shews that theirs was the age 
of stone, when the nse of metals was unknown. 
The blocks of stones at the angles of the house at 
Therasia and the column standing near, indicate 
considerable skill in the workmen, when the kind 
of tools they used is taken into consideration ; 
whilst the vases of pottery- ware are .remarkable 
for their elegance of form. 

It only remains to consider how many years 
ago it is since this great eruption took place. The 
data are vague, but geologists have tried to make 
some approximation. It is well known that after 
any violent catastrophe the subterranean forces 
seem to be exhausted ; the periods of repose in a 
volcano are proportional to the previous energy. 
About one hundred and ninety-six years before 
Christ there is the record of an eruption, wliicli 
raised in the centre of the bay a small islet called 
Paloca Kameni. After the Christian era, frequent 
i rilight emissions only served to increase the size of 
the island, and during the middle ages there was 
a period of calm. In the fifteenth century the 
excitement again burst forth, raising reefs both 
inside and outside the bay. The second duration 
of rest was about ten centuries ; so that to the first, 
according to its intensity, there may be calculated 
at least twice that time ; thus the formation of the 
bay was perhaps two thousand years J5.c. 

Historical records furnish more ])(>sitive teach- 
ing, as the bay certainly existed fifteen hundred 
years B.c. It was at this epoch that the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago were invaded by the 
Phoenicians. This nation occupied Therasia and 
Santorini, as the many ruins still to be found 
testify, jmd they are built on the top of the pumice- 
stone. But the great eruption must have been 
long before that, since thick beds of pebbles and 
shells, from fifteen to twenty yards deep, lie on 
the tufa; and geologists know v^ell, from the 
habitual slowness of this raising of the soil, that 
it corresponds to many centuries. There was also 
a population on the islands dillering from those 
who were buried in the ashes, and from the Plico- 
nicians. The latter knew the use of bronze, and 
introduced it on all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Most likely we may place the great 
event during the early days of Egyptian civilisation, 
which some historians compute to be four or five 
thousand years ago. The primitive population 
present no trace of the influence which that nation 
exerted, and with which commerce would have 
placed them in frequent relations. 
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THE HIDDEN BOX. 

A TALE OP THE COVENANTEUS. 

Something like two centuries ago, while the per- 
secution against the Covenanters was raging in 
Scotland, many were forced, for conscience’ sake, 
to give up all and. retire to out-of-the-way places, 
to be out of the reach of their enemies. Among 
others, a well-to-do farmer of the name of Mac- 
William, reduced to penury by the fines imposed 
upon him and the confiscation of his lands, with- 
drew from the home of his youth ; and having 
rented a moorland farm in a remote parish of a 
neighbouring county, he settled down there with 
his wife and family. Hilifoot — ^for such was the 
name of the farm — lay in a hollow between t>vo 
hills of moderate elevation, which rose with a 
gentle slope on each side. A burn ran through 
the farm, and about two miles farther on, joined 
a river of some importance. Almost at the con- 
fiuence of the two the glen took a sharp turn to 
the left, and thus rendered Hilifoot invisible from 
the main road, which followed the course of the 
larger stream. • 

Though the farm was of considerable extent, 
little more than a living for the family could he 
made about it, for heather was more abundant 
on the hills than grass ; and good arable land 
was out of the question, for the district was so 
late that cereals could baroly ripen, and even the 
meadows along the holms by the burn-side yielded 
but scanty crops. It was in this place, however, 
that James MacWilliam had elected to spend 
his latter days. AH around the house the out- 
look was no doubt bleak and bare and far from 
encouraging; but all that he loved most dearly 
were with him, and if he had not the comfort and 
luxury of former days, he had what he prized 
more than all earthly things — freedom to worship 
God in the way it seemed best to himself. At 
the time of his removal to Hilifoot he was about 
forty years of age, and his wife two or three years 
his junior. They had been married some fifteen 
years, and two* children — a son and daughter — 


had blessed their union. John, a lad of fourteen, 
assisted his father in the tending of their flocks 
and in the working of the farm ; while their 
daughter Barbara, two years younger, helped her 
mother in the house ; and although she was not 
strong enough yet to do the heavy work, by the 
sweetness of her temper and the blitheness of her 
nature her presence enlivened all about her and 
made tlie heavy task seem light. 

Years rolled on; and though they often heard 
of the persecution and dreadful punishment their 
fellow-countrymen, nay even their fellow-parish- 
ioners were suffering, still in their remote and 
unsuspected retreat they were allowed to live on 
in peace. Ten years had passed, and witli them ’ 
many changes had come over Hilifoot and its 
inmates. Death had not left it inviolate, for the 
wife and mother, not strong at best, had boen ill 
able to stand the privations and hardships which 
the family had endured since settling there,’ It 
was with sad hearts that her husbiyid and faipily 
saw her pining away ; and although they put forth 
every effort and tried every expedient that love 
could devise to prolong her life, she sank lower 
and lower; and when autumn was merging into 
winter, and the heather-bells were beginning to 
wither, she passed away. Barbara, on whose 
shoulders the household duties had long before 
this fallen, was now no longer a girl, but a comely 
lass of twenty-two. Her tall graceful figure, kindly 
manner, and sweet disposition made he# beloved 
by all who knew her, and brought her many 
admirers. She had become betrothed to a young 
man, a shepherd on a neighbouring farm, and 
but for the ailing health and subsequent death of 
her mother, was to have been married the following 
summer. 

John, on whom, from the decrepitude of his 
father, the management of the farm had now 
devolved, had applied himself with so much 
earnestness to his task, and things had so prospered 
in his hands, that the family were in a much better 
condition than they had ever been since their 
coming there. 

Of all .thei neighbours they had come in 
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contact with, James Morton of Bumfoothill was 
the one with whom they had the most dealings. 
Morton’s w^e had been dead for many years ; bat 
his only daugher Janet, a young woman about 
^rbara’s age, kept house lor her father. At 
bottom, Morton was an honourable enough man, 
but he was grasping and worldly, and cared little 
for those things which his neighbour Mac William 
regarded as most sacred. Between the old folks 
accordingly there had been little coming and 
going ; but Barbara and Janet were fast friends, for 
the two girls had forgathered among the braes 
shortly after the former had come to Hillfoot, and 
an intimacy was then formed which grew closer 
as they grew older, and which now rendered the 
two almost inseparable. 

John Mac William had also found something of 
a kindred spirit in Janet, and from taking a deep 
interest in her welfare, he gradually awoke to 
the consciousness of regarding her with a true 
and honest affection. He had long worshipped at 
a distance ; but now that his mother was dead, 
and his sister betrothed to a neighbouring swain, 
he determined to , approach the object of his 
love and tell her the state of his feelings. An 
opportunity was not long in presenting itself. 
Janet came . on a visit to Hillfoot one lovely 
June afternoon, and in the evening, as she 
was preparing to go home, John volunteered to 
accompany her. They sallied out and wended 
their way down the burn-aide. The sun was 
sinking behind the hills ; the sky was bright and 
dear and peaceful overhead, and os the shadows 
lengthened, a dead calm seemed to descend on all 
things around. Nothing vras to be heard save the 
purling of the brook at their feet, or the bleat of 
the lambs far up the hillside. The quiet beauty 
touched the hearts of both as they tripped along, 
and caused them to linger by the way, that they 
might the longer gaze on the tmnquil scene. 
Seating themselves on a grassy knowc, with the 
maiden’s hand clasped in liis, he told in simple yet | 
passionate language how he had long regarded her | 
with the deepest affection and that she alone could | 
make him Hippy. Need more be said ? They I 
rose to go, for the shadows were deepening ; and j 
as they sauntered clown the glen hand in hand, | 
it was agreed that he should ask her father’s con- i 
sent that very night. 

When they entered Bumfoothill, Morton was 
much surprised to see John at such an unusual 
hour ; and when he learned liis errand, was not 
overpleased, for he had calculated that his daughter, 
of whom he was justly proud, would make a better 
match, £.mce he was rich, and she being his only 
child, was the heiress-apparent to all his posses- 
sions. Accordiuglv, he would give his consent 
only on two conditions, and these were, that 
John should buy Hillfoot and portion it to his 
daughter ! When John heard these conditions, 
his heart died within him ; and he parted that 
night from Janet like a man in a dream ; and, 
despairing of ever being able to fulfil the con- 
ditions, he retiuced his steps up the glen with a 
heavier heart and less elostic step than when an 
hour or two before he had come down. When 
he reached home, he knelt by his bedside and 
prayed to the Father of all mercies for help to 
enable him to bear up with his trouble. 

Throughout the long night he pondered and 
racked his brain for some expedient whereby he 


I might raise the necessa^ funds and remove the 
I only obstacle between himself and his happiness, 
and carry Janet home m triumph— -his reward and 
joy. The da^ dawned; and os he ]>repared to 
go forth to his first duty iu the morning, that of 
looking after the sheep, he felt as if there was no 
life in him— as if there was nothing to live for now. 
But the old adage says truly — the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn. Seizing his staff, he stalked 
forth and began to ascend the hill. He had hardly 
reached the top when he saw right in front of him 
a man looking carefully amongst the heather as if 
for something he had lost. He appeared to be a 
stranger to the place ; and his dress shewed him 
to be no shepherd; and John, surprised that such a 
person should be there at so early an hour, went 
forward and accosted him. The stranger started 
when he heard a voice, for he had not noticed 
any one approaching, but answered cheerily the 
Good-morrow ’ addressed, to him. At first he 
■'regarded his interrogator with some suspicion ; 
but the frank open countenance of the latter soon 
dispelled all doubt; and when John asked whether 
he had lost anything, the stranger proceeded to 
tell him the following story. 

lie began: ‘I am a captain in the Scottish 
army ; and the other day while sitting in my house 
in Edinburgh I received a message to come to the 
Tolbooth jail, as an old friend desired very particu- 
larly to see me; Wondering who this friend in the 
Tolbooth could be, I set out, and liaving arrived 
there you can judge of my surprise when I recog- 
nised in the prisoner before me an old comrade 
and f’ellow-oflicer, Bertram by name. We had 
served together under Leslie, and had been fast 
friends. After some years, Captain Ijcrtram loft 
his regiment and went up to London. What he 
went for I could never learn, but I lost sight of 
him from that time, until he sent for me to come 
to the Tolbooth. His history he told me had 
been an eventful one ; and he had passed through 
much since I had seen him last. Amongst other 
things, he had allied himself with the ringleaders 
in tlie Kyeliouse Plot ; and when that conspiracy 
had become known to the government, my friend 
the captain fled with all haste from London and 
made the best of his way to Scotland. Though 
he had made many narrow escapes, he got across 
the Border bafe enough, and was congratulating 
himself on having at lost reached a haven of safety, 
when he learned to his surprise that the limbs of the 
law were still on his track, and that even there he 
was not safe. He hurried north as fast as possible, 
thinldng to find refuge in the Highland glens ; but 
his pursuers had been gaining on him, and as he 
was traversing this part of the country— I take 
it to be on the top of this very hill — he saw his 
piursucrs, a party of red-coats, come over the top 
of yonder hill on the other side of the valley. 
He had carried with him from England a small 
box of extremely valuable jewellery, by selling 
which he would have os much os keep him in his 
old age and forced retirement But when ho 
saw the soldiers so close on him, he hid tlie box 
in a tuft of heather, so that if he were taken it 
might not fall into the hands of his enemies ; and 
if he did escape he might have an opportunity 
of coming back and recovering it He was, how- 
ever, captured before he reached Glasgow, which I 
believe is not more than twelve miles from here ; 
thence he was taken to Edinburgh and confined 
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in the Tol^oth, where I saw him. I interested 
niyself in his case, and used all my influence to get 
hhn set free ; but the evidence of his guilt was too 
decided to admit of a doubt, and the government 
was in no forgiving mood. He was tried, con- 
demned, and has been ejdecuted. The night before 
his execution he sent for me and described the place 
where he had left his box of valuables, and asked 
me to go and search for them and take the use of 
them. From the description I got of the hill, I 
think this must bo the one, and my errand here 
this morning is to find this lost treasure.* 

When ho had finished his story, John imme- 
diately volunteered to help him in his search 
for the box ; and the stranger being nothing loath, 
the two started to look, and continued the search 
until the sun had mounted high in the heavens. 
The stranger, unused to the rough and uneven 
ground of the hill, was completely knocked up, 
and determined to give up the search as useless, 
remarking that it reminded him of looking fJk 
a needle in a haystack. After being pressed 
to go down and partake of sfuue refreshments 
— which, however, the stranger declined— and as 
they were on the point of parting, John asked 
him to leave his address, so that if he did find the 
box, he would be able to let him know. The 
stranger did so, and promised a handsome reward 
if the box was found and brought to Edinburgh. 
They parted, the stranger to make the best of his 
way to the village, which lay some four miles off, 
and thence take horse to Glasgow; John to go 
his rounds amongst the sheep, which had been 
neglected while the search was going on. 

Whilst he was thus occupied, he kept tuniing 
over in his mind what had passed between the 
stranger and himself, and it suddenly occurred to 
him that h#»rc was an opportunity of raising at 
least a little money, for should he find the box, 
the stranger had promised a handsome reward. 
At the thought, a wild tumultuous Joy filled his 
breast, and lie eagerly hastened to finish his round 
and get back home, so thiit when he htid break- 
fasted he might renew the search. He was, 
however, so far behind his usual time of arrival 
that he found his kinstolk in consternation at his 
protracted stay. Fearing some accident had be- 
fallen his son, the old man was on the point of 
going out to seek for him when%he made his 
appearance. John told them the cause of his delay ; 
and also declared his intention of going out to 
continue the search as soon as he had satisfied his 
hunger. 

The story told by her brother made a great 
impression on Barbara, and she, after sittiu" wrapt 
in thought for a few minutes, exclaimed • ‘It must 
have been him !* Her brother in surprise asked 
what she meant ; and then she told how, one 
afternoon two or three months before, she had 
wandei;cd up the burn -side with her seam in her 
hand, and had seen a man running along the hiU 
as fast as the nature of the ground would permit ; 
and as he ran she saw him halt, and as it were 
bend down amongst the heather, and then start 
off to run again. She stood and watched him till 
he went out of sight, thinking it was perhaps 
some poor Covenanter chnsed by ‘ Kirke's Lambs,* 
who at that timo were the terror of the country ; 
but having watched some time longer, and seeing 
no one in pursuit, she concluded it would simply 
be a Bheplier<| on some errand of despatch, and 


thought no more about it Her hrothez^ nodthl, 
however, had brought the circumstance to btaf 
memory ; and laying the two thi^ together, she 
inferred that it must have been (^ptaiii Bertram 
she bad seen, and that when she saw him stoop, 
he had concealed the box of valuables. 

When John heard his sister's story, ho eagerly 
I questioned her whether she could trace the man's 
course along the hill or point out the place where 
she bad seen him stoop. Barbara was unceiimn, 
but volunteered to accompany her brother and 
indicate, so far as she could remember, the spot he 
was so anxious to find. Hurriedly partaking of 
the food his sister had prepared for him, in a very 
few minutes tho two issued forth to begin the 
search. They agreed that it would be better to go 
to the place where she had been standing when she 
TOW the fugitive, so tliat she might have a better 
idea of where to look. They accordingly held their 
way up the valley, and as tihoy were going he told 
her all that had passed the night before, and 
explained how it was that ho wits so eager to fall 
in with tho concealed treasure. She, with all the 
ready sympathy of a sister, entered into hia spirit ; 
and when they hod reached the place where she 
thought she had been standing, she proposed that 
he should go up tho hill, and in that way she 
might be moro able to tell definitely at what dis- 
tance the man had been out. The suggestion 
seemed good, and was immediately carried out ; 
and at %e distance of nearly lialt a mile from 
where she was standing, she signalled him to 
stop. She immediately ascended, and as soon as 
she had reached him the search began in earnest. 
Sticking his staff in the grouml where ho hod 
been standing, ho hung his plaid upon it ; and 
then Barbara and he going out something like 
fifty yards, and taking difierent directions, each 
described a semicircle wdth the plaid os centre, 
meeting on the opposite side. They continued 
the process, narrowing tho circle every round, 
till they had come within live yards of the plaid ; 
but all to no purpose. Tho task seemed hopejess, 
and they were on tho point of abandoning the 
search in the spare they had in^osed with the 
first round, when Barbara, with a joyful cry, drew 
forth the box from a thick bunch of heather ! 

The two then hurried homo to make known 
their good fortune to their father, ami also to 
consult how they should let (iaptaiii Hamilton, 
John's friend of the morning, know that they had 
found the box. There were no telegraph wires in 
those days which could flash the news to its 
destination in a few minutes ; nor WHsre there even 
mails from so remote a place, by which letters 
could be carried with anything like ^safety or 
precision. The only way therafore that seemed to 
be advisable was that Jolin should take the box 
and carry it all the way to Edinburgh and hand it 
over to the rightful owner. It was accordingly 
resolved that he should start very early next 
moniiiig, which would enable him to reacii 
Ediuburgh that day, and take the box with kim.^ • 
To effectually conceal it, Barbara put up two pairs' 
of blankets of her own weaving into a buiidl<^ witii 
the box inside ; and when the east was beginning 
to turn gray, John set out with his bundle on his 
back, and some cakes and cheese in hia pocket. 
On he trudged with a light step and lighter 
heart, for he felt he was on the eve of having 
his dearest wish fulfilled. Long before its inhabit- 
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ants had begun to stir, he passed through Qlaa- | 
gow, then on insignificant city compared with its I 
present grandeur and prosperity. While it was 
still early, halting by the wayside he quenched his 
thirst at a neighbouring spring, and then walked 
on, passing many villages dj the way. By mid- 
day he reached Falkirk, and having there done 
justice to his cakes and cheese, he pushed on ; and 
as the sun was sinking in the west he reached 
Edinburgh, and with little difficulty sought out 
the address given him by his friend the captain. 

He found that that gentleman lived in one of the 
most fashionable houses in the town ; and when 
he knocked at the door and asked to see Cap- 
tain .Hamilton, the page told him in a very rough 
manner that his master had no time to waste on 
such as he. John felt nettled at this impertinence, 
but respectfully desired him to tell his master that 
the shepherd with whom he had been speaking 
the morning before, was at the door, and wished to 
I see him. The page very reluctantly went; and 
when be delivered his message, was not a little 
surprised to see the alacrity with which his master 
I obeyed the summons. The captain took John into 
his private room, and there eagerly asked him if he 
had found the box. For an answer, John quietly 
drew the article asked for from his bundle and 
handed it to the captain, who took it, and having 
produced the key which Bertram had given him 
j when he told him the story, opened the box and 
found the contents all sale. He did not tell John 
I what was the value of the jewels it contained ; but 
after having been made acquainted with the mode 
in which the treasure had been recovered, he pro- 
duced a bag containing one thousand guineas, and 
handed it to the faithful shepherd, as the reward 
of his honesty and fidelity. He at the same time 
pressed him to accept of his hospitality for that 
night; to which John readily consented, being 
thoroughly worn out by his long and tiresome 
iourney. Ordering meat to be set before his guest, 
he waited till ho had had enough, and then con- 
ducted him to a bedroom for the night. 

It would hardly be possible to describe the 
feelings of John when ne found himself alone. 
An overpowering sense of gratitude to his 
heavenly Father filled his breast, and falling on 
his knees, he poured forth a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving for what he had received. In the 
munificent reward he had earned, he saw the 
highest aim of bis ambition won, and his dearest 
hopes consummated. Having at length retired to 
rest, his thoughts kept him awake for some time ; 
but tired Nature soon asserted herself, and he sunk 
into a deep and refreshing slumber, and slept until 
the beaifis of the rising sun shining into his room 
roused him, and warned him that it was time to 
be taking the road. He rose, dressed himself, 
and was on the point of leaving, when the butler 
knocked at the door and told him breakfast was 
laid for him in the hall. Gratefully partaking of 
the offered cheer, he then set forth on his journey 
homeward, where he arrived as the gloaming 
was deepening .into night. His story was soon 
told ; and when he held forth the bag of gold and ( 
declared how much it contained, and assured them ] 
that it was all his own, his sister fairly broke ] 
down and went for very joy. John then told his i 
father the wnole story of how he had trudged ] 
to the Scottish metropolis, and what he had J 
there found ; and he in the fullness of his heart 


embraced his children, and thanked God who had 
been so bountiful to them. 

There is little more to tell. The muirland farm 
changed owners, and the house was repaired. James 
Morton was no longer opposed to the marriage of 
his daughter Janet with John Mac William, for his 
son-in-law elect was no longer a poor tenant 
farmer, but an independent laird ; and before 
another summer had come and gone, a Uew mis- 
tress had begun to rule at Hillfoot, and Barbara 
had been wedded to her shepherd-swain. It is 
unnecessary to follow them further in detail ; 
suffice it to say that John and Janet lived long and 
happily together, and had the pleasure of seeing 
their sons and daughters grow up around them ; 
and when he died, he left Hillfoot to his eldest 
son, charging him neither to sell it nor to leave 
it. Well and faithfully has that injunction been 
carried out, for to this day a descendant of the 
Mac Williams is in possession of Hillfoot. 
ft 1 

FIRES AND THEIR CAUSES. 

The oft-repeated words, ‘Cause unknown,’ ap- 
pended to the daily reports of the conflagrations 
which occur all over the country — such as that, 
for instance, w'liich lately occurred at Inveraray 
Castle, but which is now supposed to have been 
caused by lightning— furnish matter for grave 
reflection. A glance at the report of one of 
the largest fire brigades will shew us that 
the causes (when ascertained) are of the most 
varied description. It appears that the candle 
is the most destructive weapon to be found in 
an ordinary household, for conflagrations lighted 
by its help far outnumber those credited to any 
other cause. Curtains come next on the black list. 
The next large figures are given to * Spark from 
fire,’ followed by ‘ Foul fliies.’ Next in order 
may be noticed ‘ Gas,’ ‘ Children playing with 
fire,’ ‘Tobacco-smoking,’ ‘Spontaneous ignition,’ 
and lastly ‘ Incendiarism.’ 

There is no doubt that many a fire owes its 
origin to causes quite beyond the control of the 
tenant of the house in which it occurs, and that 
the scamping manner in which builders* work is 
often done is the prime cause of many a fire which 
is put down as unaccounted for. 'The ends of 
joists are left j;)rotruding into chimneys, or a thin 
hearthstone is set upon a bed of timber. In both 
cases the wood becomes so dry and hot that it is 
ready to take fire from the first spark that settles 
near it. Overheatecl flues represent a source of 
danger which is also attributable to the careless 
builder ; for if the flue were so placed that its 
heat could not affect adjacent woodwork, it would 
be always as safe when hot as when cold. It is 
true that by act of parliament builders are 
obliged to preserve a certain distance between 
flues and timber ; but surveyors cannot always 
reckon on their instructions being carried out, and 
cases are unfortunately rare nowadays where 
workmen will do their duty in such matters 
without constant supervision. Lath and plaster 
divisions between houses are also illegal; but 
buildings, and more especially warehouses, are 
now of such vast extent, that they really represent 
^aggregations of small houses in which the act of 
parliament concerning party-walls becomes a dead- 
letter. 

Among the ascertained causes of fire are those 
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which occur in the various workshops where 
hazardous trades are carried on. These naturally 
shew an increase since steam-power has become 
such a universal aid to nearly every kind of 
human labour ; necessitating furnaces which re- 
main kindled for weeks or months together. 
Apart from this source of risk, there are numerous 
trades where such inflammables as turpentine, 
naphtha, spirits of wine, and combinations of them 
in the form of varnishes, are in daily use to a very 
large extent. The familiarity which such constant 
use provokes breeds a contempt which often re- 
solves itself into a negligence almost criminal in 
its nature. Drying-stoves afford another dangerous 
item in the list of fires connected with the trades ; 
japanners, cabinet-makers, and hosts of others using 
such stoves as a necessity of their business, llot- 
watcr pipes for heating purposes also represent the 
cause of a largo number of fires, the most danger- 
ous kind being those which arc charged witlJl 
■water and hermetically sealed. The reason of this 
is easily explained. Water boils at a temperature 
far below that necessary to ignite woodwork ; but 
when confined in such pipes as we have described, 
it will rise in temperature to an extent only 
measured by the strength of the material which 
holds it. A soft metal i)lug is sometimes inserted 
in these pipes, so that should any unusual degree 
of heat be approached, it will melt out, and tlius 
relieve the pressure ; but such a good precaution 
is by no means universal. 

The pipes Avliich are used for carrying off 
heated air, and which are placed above^ gas- 
burners, are too often allowed to pass between the 
ceiling and the floor above without any regard to 
the obvious danger incurred. The various close 
stoves which were- introduced to public notice at 
the time when the price of coal was suddenly 
doubled, although no doubt economical, arc not so 
safe as the old form of kitchen range, which many 
a careful housewife has likened to a cavern. The 
whole of the air which rises through the Hue of 
a closed stove actually passes through the fire, and 
thus attains a very exalted temperature. In the 
old stoves, on the other hand, the hot air is alwa 3 ’s 
largely diluted with that which is attracted to the 
chimney from all quarters. Tt is evident therefore 
that the chances of fire in the flue ot the former 
are much greater than in that of the latter. 

Theatres may be said to combine within their 
walls all the risks which we have as yet alluded 
to, for they represent factories where work of a 
most diversified kind is carried on, and where both 
open and closed fires are in constant use. At 
pantomime time especially, the number of persons 
employed in the various workshops of a large 
theatre is to the uninitiated quite marvellous. 
Carpenters and ‘ propertjwnen ' (those clever 
workmen who can make everything from a bunch 
of carrots to a parish pump) represent a constant 
source of danger from fire, in that they deal with 
inflammable material, and require the aid of heat 
for their size and glue. It is obviously important 
in a little kingdom where all is make-believe — 
where the most solid masonry is wood and caiiviis, 
where the greenest trees are dry as tinder, where 
even limpid streams are flimsy muslin, nay, where 
the moon itself is but a piece of oiled calico — 
that there should be no mistake about the reality 
of the -precautions against accidental fire. In most 
theatres, rules ai% in force of the most stringent 


character, extending even to such details as 
clearing so mauy times a day the accumulated 
shavings from the carpenters’ shops.* If such a 
sensible law were enforced in other places besides 
theatres, it would be a preventive measure of very 
great value. 

Shavings are perhaps the most dangerously in- 
flammable things to be found about a building. 
A block of wood is a difficult thing to set on fire; 
but when reduced to the form of shavings, a mere 
spark will turn it into a roaring fire. The same 
thing may be said in a minor degree of a lump of 
iron, whn*h when reduced to filings can be burnt 
in the flame of a common candle. Tt is often this 
difference of bulk which will decide vrhether a 
material is practically inflammable or not. Paper 
affords another example of the same principle ; tied 
tightl}^ in bundles it may smoulder, while in loose 
sheets its inflammability is evident. 

It is stated upon good authority that in one-third 
of the number of fires which occur tlie cause is 
not ascertained. The plan long ago adopted in 
Nev/ York, and which has led to a sensible 
diminution in the number of fires there, has not, 
for some reason, found favour with the authorities 
in this country. We allude to the custom of con- 
vening a coroner’s court to inquire into the origin 
of every fire which takes place. There is little 
doubt that sufdi inquiries would educate thought- 
ful householders into taking precautions wliicli 
might not otherwise strike them as being at all 
necessary. The importance of such precuiutions is 
manifest when we learn that in London alone 
there are on the average three fires in e\-ery 
twenty-four hours. If this wholesale desti’uction 
were reported of an Eastern city, where the houses 
are of wood, and are sun-dried by incessant 
tropical heat, there would be some excuse for it. 
But here at home, where bricks and mortar are 
so common, it is certainly astonishing that fires 
should be so prevalent. 

It would seem that it is a much easier task to 
set ail entire house on fire, than it is with delibe- 
rate intention, and with proper confl^ustibles, to 
light a stove for the pur])ose of boiling a kettle. 
This latter operation is not so simple as it appears 
to be, as any one may prove who has not already 
tried his, or her, hand at it. In fact, an efficient 
or bad house-servant may be almost at once 
detected by the ease or ditficult}’^ with which 
she lights her fires. The inefficient 8er\'ant will 
place some cm raided paper in the grate, and will 
throw the best part of a bundle of wood on the 
top of it, crowning the whole with a smothering 
mass of coal ; and will expect the fire to burn. 
The good servant will, on the other hand, first 
clear her grate, so as to insure a good draught ; 
she will then place the wood above the paper, 
crossing the sticks again and again ; then the 
coals are put in deftly one by one, affording inter- 
stices through which the flames will love to 
linger ; a light is applied ; and the kettle will 
soon be singing acknowledgments of the warm 
ardour with which it has been wooed. Contrast 
this with the other picture, where double the fuel 
is wasted, and where smoke and dirt make their 
appearance in lieu of tea and toast. We venture 
to say that a badly managed kitchen fire, with its 
train of unpunctual meals, leads to more general 
loss of temper than all the other minor domestic 
troubles together. The stove is usually the 
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tscapegoat on which the offending servant lays her 
incompetence (the cat clearly could establish an 
akU ) ; but the most i>erfect of ’ranges would not 
remedy the fault. The only real reason for such 
a state of things is the j)revalence of sheer 
stupidity. Molly^s mother was taught by Molly’s 
grandmother to light a lire in a certain way, and 
Molly’s descendants will, from persistence of habit, 
continue to light fires in that manner, be it good 
or evil, until the end of time. It is quite clear 
that the same stupidity which causes an inten- 
tional fire to fail, will occasionally lead to a pyro- 
technic exhibition which has been quite unlooked 
for. For instance, cases are not unknown where 
servants have used the contents of a powder-horn 
for coaxing an obstinate lire to bum ; the loss of a 
finger or two generally giving them sufficient hint 
not to repeat the experiment. 

The general use of gas has done much to reduce 
tlic number of conflagrations, for it has replaced 
other illuminators far more dangerous ; but it has 
at the same lime contributed a cause of accident 
which before its use could not exist. So long as 
people will insist on' looking for an escape of gas 
with a lighted candle, so long will their rashness 
be rewarded with an explosion. It is not custo- 
]nary, where there is a doubt as to whether a cask 
contains gunpowder or not, to insert a red-hot 
poker into the bung-hole. Yet such a proceeding 
would be scarcely less foolhardy than the detec- 
tion of the presence of gas by means of flame. 
The test in both cases is most thorough, but it is 
too energetic in its action to be of any value but 
to those who wdsh to rise iu the world too 
suddenly. 

Drunkenness is a w^ell-known source of burnt- 
out dw^ellingfi, the habitual tippler being too 
often left to his owm devices in the matter of 
matches and candles. The usual faculty of double 
vision with which an inebriated man is gifted, 
leads to a divided claim upon the extinguisher, 
wdiich naturally points to a disastrous sequel. 
Even sober people will be guilty of the most 
hazardous habits, such as novel-reading in bed 
with a candle placed near them on a chair; for 
novels, like some other graver compositions, are 
occasionally apt to induce slumber ; and the first 
movement of the careless sleeper may imperil his 
life, as well as the lives of others who may be 
under the same roof with him. 

The caprices of female dress have also often led 
to fatal accidents from fire, and crinoline skirts 
had in their day much to answer for. But at the 
presenli time petticoats seem to have shrunk in 
volume to the more moderate dimensions of on 
ordinaiy sack, so that we are not likely to hear 
of accidents from this particular cause until some 
fresh- enormity is perpetrated in the name of 
fashion. We may mention in this connection 
that tungstate of soda (a cheap salt) will render 
muslins, dec. uninflammable. But strange to say, i 
it is not generally adopted, even on the stage, 
where the risks are so multiplied, because it is said 
to prevent the starch drying with due stiffness ! 
We have all heard of wliat female courage is 
capable when little ones are in danger, but we 
hardly thought that it was equal to the task of 
risking precious life for the appearance of a muslin 
dross. We can only bow, and say— nothing. 

Where fires have been traced to spontaneous 
combustion, it has generally been !found that some 


kind of decomposing vegetable matter has been 
the active instrument in tneir production. Cotton- 
waste which has been used for cleaning oily 
machinery and then thrown aside in some for- 
gotten comer, sawdust on which vegetable oil has 
been spilt, and hemp, have each in its turn been 
convicted of incendiarism. The simple remedy is 
to a/ooid ike accwmulation of lumber a/nd ruhoish 
in places where valuable goods and still more 
valuable lives are at stake. Occasionally fires 
have been accidentally caused by the concentra- 
tion of the sun’s rays by means of a lens or of 
a globe of water, and opticians have for this reason 
to be very careful in the arrangement of their 
shop- windows. A case lately occurred where n 
fire was occasioned, it was supposed, by a carafe of 
water that stood on the centre of a table. The 
sun’s rays had turned it into a burning-glass ! It 
is stated, with what amount of truth we cannot 
/Cay, that fires in tropical forests are sometimes 
caused by the heavy dewdrops attached to the 
foliage acting the part of lenses. 

The advance which has been made during the 
last twenty years in all appliances connected with 
the art of extinguishing fires, has done much to 
limit or rather localise the dangers of such catas- 
trophes ; for whereas in the old days the lumber- 
ing ‘ parish squirt ’ was the only means of defence, 

I we have now in all large towns steam fire-engines 
capable of throwing an immense, stream of water 
MM ill force enough to reach the topmost floors of 
very high buildings. The aforesaid ‘squirt’ w-os 
capible of little more than M^etting the outside of 
contiguous buildings, with a view to prevent the 
spread of tlie original lire, which generally burnt 
itself out. J3nt now our engines furnish a power 
which will often smother a large fire in the course 
of half an hour or less. Moreover, our well orga- 
nised fire brigades are trained to convey the hose 
to the nucleus of the flames, and much heroism 
is shewn in the carrying out of this dangerous 
duty. It will be especially interesting to the 
readers of this Journal to note that the first really 
efficient brigade was formed in Edinburgh by the 
late lamented Superintendent Braidwood. He was 
afteiwards employed in a like service for London, 
where his devotion to duty eventually cost him 
his life. Like a true soldier, he died ‘ under fire,’ 

And now for a few simple precautions. 

Let some member of the family visit every 
portion of the house before it is shut up for the 
night (While ho is seeing to the safety of the 
fires and lights, he can also give an eye to bolts 
and bars, and thus fulfil another most necessary 
precaution.) See that there is no glimmering of 
light beneath the bedroom doors for any unreason- 
able time after the inmates have retired to rest 
Insist on ascertaining the cause of any smell of 
burning. It may be only a piece of rag safely 
smouldering in a grate, but satisfy yourself upon 
the point without delay. Do not rake out a fire 
at night, but allow it to burn itself out in the 
grate, have already referred to the danger 
of hearthstones set upon timber.) Do not allow 
an unused fireplace to be closed up with a screen 
unless it is first ascertained that there is no collec- 
tion of soot in the chimney, and no communica- 
tion with any other flue from which a spark may 
come. Caution servants not to throw hot ashes 
into the dust-bin. Let the slightest escape of gas 
be remedied as soon as possible, and remember 
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that tlie common form of telescope gasalier requires 
water at certain intervals, or it -will become a 
source of danger. Finally, forbid all kinds of 
])etroleum and benzoline lamps to be trimmed 
except by daylight. (A lamp was the initial cause 
of the great Chicago fire.) 

Many other precautions will suggest themselves 
to the careful housekeeper. But after all, the best 
precaution is common-sense, which, however, is 
the least available, being the misnomer for a 
faculty which is far from common. 

A CAST OP THE NET. 

THE STORY OF A DETECTIVE OFFICER. 

IN FOUR CHAl*TERS. — CHAPTER II. 

By ten o’clock on the following mornings I had 
sketched out my plan, and more than that, I was 
down at the water-side and looking after a lodging, 
for I never let the grass grow imder my feet. .4 
must say, however, that I very much disliked 
the east end of London, and especially the river- 
side part of it ; everything was so dirty and 
miserable and crowded, that to a man of really 
tlecent tastes like myself, it was almost purgatory 
to pass a day in it. And on this particular occasion 
the weather changed the very day I went there ; it 
was getting on towards late autumn (October in 
point of fact), and we had been having most 
beautiful weather ; but this veiy morning it came 
oil to rain, a close thick rain, and we didn’t have 
three hours of continuous line weather while I 
stopped in the east. 

1 was not likely to be very particular about my 
lodgings in one sense, though in another I was 
more particular than any lodger that ever came 
into the neighbourhood ; and after a little trouble 1 
pitched upon a public-house again, chiefly because 
my going in and out would attract less attention 
there than at a private house ; so I secured a small 
second-floor back room at the Anchor and Five 
Mermaids, or the Anchor as it was generally called, 
for shortness. 

The great recommendation of the Anchor and 
Five Mermaids was that it was nearly opposite to 
Byrlc & Oo.’s engineeriitg shops, a ferry existing 
between the two places ; this feny was reached by a 
narrow dirty lane, which ran by th^;^ side of the 
Anchor, and 1 could see that numbers of the work- 
men came across at dinner-time. The Anchor stood 
at the corner, one front looking on the lane, the 
other upon the river ; and once upon a time there 
had been, not exactly a tea-garden, but arbours or 
‘ boxes ’ in front of the house, where the customers 
used to. sit and watch the shipping ; but this was 
all past now, and only the miserable remains of 
the arbours were there ; and it was as dull and 
cheerless a place as the tavern to which Quilp took 
Sampson and Sally Brass in the Old Gwriosity 
Shop, of which indeed it reminded me every time 
1 looked at it. 

I always had a readiness for scraping acquaint- 
ances; in fact it is not much use of your being 
a detective if you can’t do this. If you can’t 
be jounick with the biggest stranger or lowest 
rough, you are no use on that lay. I really must 
avoid slang terms; but ‘jonnick’ means hearty 
and jovial ; on a ‘ lay ’ means being up to some 
game or business. Before the first dinner-time 
had passed, I had got quite friendly with two or 


three of Byrle’s hands who came into the Anchor 
to have their beer ; and 1 learned soane partieulazv> 
about the firm and then about the gatekeeper, that 
helped me in my ideas. ‘ 

Directly after they had all gone back, I went 
over too, and the dinner-traffic having ceased, I was 
the only passenger. The ferryman did- not like 
taking me alone, but he was bound to do it ; 
and he looked as sulky as if he was going to be 
flogged at a cart’s tail. " He was a tall, bony-heoded 
fellow, between fifty and sixty 1 should say ; and 
I noticed him particularly because of an un- 
commonly ugly squint in his left eye. In accord- 
ance with my plan, I began talking cheerfully to 
him while he was pushing off from the shore ; bi^t 
he didn’t answer me beyond a growl. Then I 
offered him some splendid chewing tobacco, which 
a ‘friend just over from America had given me.* 
Really and truly I had bought it within a quarter 
of a mile of the Anchor and Five Mermaids, but 
he wasn’t to know that. I can’t chew ; I hate the 
idea ; but I put a piece of the tobacco in my 
mouth, knowing how fond these waterside men 
.are f)f the practice, and how friendly they get with 
one of the same tastes.. To my surprise, he would 
not have it, and I was glad to pitch my plug into 
the river when he turned his head away. But 
confound these cock-eyed men ! there is never 
any knowing where to have them. He had not 
turned far enough, I suppose, or I didn’t make 
proper allowances for his siiuint; for as I threw 
my plug away with a shudder — it .had already 
turned me almost sick — I caught his plaguy cross- 
eye staring full at me. I know it was, by the 
expression on his face; that was my only guide, 
for an astronomer could not have told by his eye 
in which direction he was looking. 

The ferryman pulled well, however ; and just as 
wc got athwart the bows of a short thick-looking 
craft — it is of no use my trying to say what kind 
of a craft she was ; I can’t tell one from another — 
a voice hailed us. ‘Ay, ay,’ says the boatman, 
lifting his sculls; ‘do you want to go oshqre, 
captain V ‘ Yes,’ returned a voice ; and I looked 
up and saw a mean leaning over tb^ side of the 
vessel ; and the boatman sending bis wherry close 
under the ship, the stranger slid down by a rdpe 
very cleverly, and got iq, Though the boatman 
hf^ called him ‘ captain,’ and though he was very 
clever with the rope, he didn’t look altogether 
like a regular sailor ; he was a dark fullrfaced 
mau, with black ryes, a dark moustache, and curly 
greasy-looking hair. 

The stranger said a few words in a very low 
tone to the boatman, evidently to prevent my 
overhearing, and then nothing passed tfntil we 
landed. The sulky fenyman took his fee without 
a word ; and I went straight to the wicket-gate of 
Byrle’s fectory, where of course I found the gate- 
keeper. I stated that I was in want of employment, 
and had heard they were taking on laboureis, ana 
so had applied for a job. 

‘No ; 1 don’t know as we want any more hands,’ 
said the man, who was [sitting down in a little 
sentry-box; ‘and we have had plenty of people 
here ; besides, you’re lame, ain’t you ? ’ 

‘A little,’ 1 said, limping as 1 moved; ^not very 
bad : a kick from a horse some years ago.’ 

‘ Ah ! you won’t do for us then,’ he said ; ‘but 
I’m sorry for you. I’m lame too, from a kick of 
a horse ; I can’t stand without my stick ; ’ here he 
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rose up to let me see him ; ‘but you see I was hurt 
in the service, and the firm have provided for me. 
I'm very sorry for you, for it’s hard to he slighted 
because you are a cripple. Here is sixpence, old 
fellow, to get half a pint with, and I wish 1 could 
make it more.* 

I took the sixpence, and thanked him for Ins 
kindness ; he deserved my thanks, because he wasn’t 
getting more than a pound a week, and had four 
or five little children. I found this out afterwards. 

1 was satisfied at having made a friend who 
might prove useful; but I had one or two more 
questions to ask him, and was thinking how 1 
could best bring them in, when he said hurriedly : 
‘ If you could get hold of Mr Byrle by himself, he 
might do something for you, for he is a very good 
sort ; and you sceiii strong enough in every other 
way, and would make a good watchman, I should 
think.’ 

Yes ; he did not know how good a one ! 

‘Mr Byrle senior or junior?’ I asked, on the 
strength of my information from the hands at the 
Anchor, 

‘Junior! Olor! that wouldn’t do at all!’ ex- 
claimed he with quite a gasp, as if the idea took 
his breath away. ‘ It *s a case of “ 0 no, we never 
mention it” with him. He’s seldom at home, and 
when he is, he and the old genJeman lead the 
very— Here you have it ! Here ’s Mr Forey, 
the only foreman in the place who would listen to 
you. Now, speak up !’ 

Mr Forey, a dark-whiskered, stoutly built man, 
came up, glancing keenly at me as a stranger ; so 
touching my caj), I again preferred my request to 
be taken on as a labourer. 

‘I don’t like lame men,’ he said ; ‘but there does 
not seem to be a peat deal the matter with you. 
You say you can have a first-rate character. We 
shall be making changes next week, and there’s 
no harm in your looking round on Monday morn- 
ing at nine sharp. — Stop ! I can give you a job 
now. Do you know how to get to T— V 

‘.Yes, sir,’ I said. 

‘ Then take this letter to Mr Byrle, and bring 
back an answer,’ said Mr Forey. ‘ If he is not at 
homo, ask for Miss Doyle, who may open it. I 
want an answer this afternoon ; so cut on ! Stay ! 
here’s a shilling for your .fare ; it’s only tenpcnce, 
you know ; and I’ll leave eighteenpence witn Bob 
here at the gate for your trouble.* 

1 took the shilling, Bob winking triumphantly 
at me, as if to say it was as good as done, and I left 
the yard. 

1 was amused at having the commission, for I 
wondered what Mr Byrle would say when he saw 
me, and \vhet^er my duguise was so complete that 
he would not recognise me at all. That would be 
something like a triumph, and I almost made up 
my mind that it would be so. Hod Mr Forey seen 
me hurrying to the station, he might again have 
said that there did not seem much the matter with 
me; but I walked slowly enough through the 
street in which the Yarmouth Smack was situated, 
and had a pretty good trial of my disguise and my 
nerves os i passed it. Peter Tilley, dressed in a 
blue dop and cord trousers,, so as to look like a 
dock laDourer or something of that kind, was 
leaning against the door-post, lazily watching the 
passers-by. I made up my mind to try him ; so 
stopping at a lamp-post just opposite to him, I took 
out my pipe, struck a match on the iron, coolly 


lit the tobacco, and after one or two puffs, threw 
the match into the road and walked on. He never 
knew me. It was all right. 

The drizzling rain came down again as I got out 

at T ; but luckily Mr Byrle’s house was not 

more than a quarter of a mile from the station ; and 
BO resuming my limp, I got there without dela}^ 
The man-servant wno answered the door took 
my letter, but told me that the old gentleman was 
not at home ; then on finding Miss Doyle was to 
open the letter and send an answer, told me to 
wait in a little room which looked as if it was 
used as an office, having fioor-cloth instead of 
carpet, wooden chairs, and so forth. He was a 
careful servant, and would not ask a stranger to 
wait in the hall, where coats and umbrellas might 
be had by a sharp party. 

1 had nob waited long, when the door opened, 
and a young lady, whom 1 of course judged to 
be Miss Doyle, came into the room. She was a 
^ark, keen-looking young papi‘ty, and spoke rather 
sharply. ‘You are to take an answer back, I 
believe ? ’ she said. 

‘ Yes, miss,’ I answered, touching my forehead, 
for os you may suppose, I held my cap in my 
hand. 

‘ Mr Forey only wishes me to send word ; I am 
not to write, she went on ; ‘he wants to know if Mr 
Byrle will be at the works to-morrow. He will 
not. Tell Mr Forey he will leave town' to-night, 
and not return until the day after to-morrow. 
You understand ? ’ She spoke very sharply ; so I 
said: ‘Yes, miss,’ sharply too, and touched my 
I forehead again. 

I ‘You need not wait,’ she said ; and opening tlie 
door, I saw the servant waiting to let me out. I 
knuckled my forehead again, and putting on 
rather a clumsier limp than before, got out of the 
house into the rain and mud. Rain and mud! 
What did I care for rain and mud now ? 

‘ Sergeant Nickham,’ says I, when I got fairly 
out of range of her windows, for I wouldn’t trust 
her with so much as a wink of mine — ‘ Sergeant 
Nickham,’ I said, ‘ you are the boy ! If you can’t 
command your face, there isn’t a man in the force 
as can. If you haven’t got a memory for faces, 
find me the man who has, that’s all about it !’ 

Why, of all the extraordinary capers that I 
ever tumblei^ to in my life, I never came near 
such a caper as this. Miss Doyle I That was 
Miss Doyle, was it ? Right enough, no doubt ; 
but if she wasn’t also the sham clerk who 
came and found that I was put on the watch 
by Mr Byrle, I didn’t know a horse from a 
hedgehog— that ’s alL The quick look of her 
eye, her sharp quick voice, the shape of hqr face, 
the very way she stood — lor ! it was all as clear 
as daylight. But then I thought, and I kept on 
thinking till I had got back to the works, what 
could 8M have to do with stealing engine-fittings ? 
’Twasn’t likely as she had anything to do with 
that. It was past all question in my mind as to 
her being the same party. I knew it for certain ; 
and then came the point — ^What did she dress 
herself up for and come a-spying on me and her 
uncle? — ^for she was Mr Byrle’s niece. 

I hadn’t got to the bottom of this by any means, 
by the time I got back to the works ; however, I 
gave my message very respectfully to Mr Forey; 
and offered Bob the gatekeeper his sixpence back» 
with many thanks. 
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No, old chap,' lie says; ‘keep it at present 
If you get on regular. I'll take it off you and a 
pint into the bargain the day you draw your first 
week's cash ; but a fellow out of work knows the 
vally of a sixpence.' 

The same ferryman took me back; and his 
temper hadn’t improved, I found. I fancied too 
that he was particular waichful of me, and so I 
was particular watchful of him ; and from long 
practice I could do it better and more secretly 
than he could, although he had got a cross-eye. 
Lor ! I could tell when we were nearing that 
same ship that the man climbed out of ; I could 
tell it by the cunning way in which the boatman 
looked at me, to see if I would lake any special 
notice of it. I didn’t know what his little game 
might be, but I determined to spoil it ; so I 
stooped down, and was tying up my shoe, making 
quite a long job of it, till alter we had fairly 
passed the craft, and then I looked up with an 
innocent face that quite settled him. ^ 

Just as we pushed up to the hard (that’s the 
landing-place), he says to me ; ‘ Do you often cross 
here ? ' 

‘ Not often,* I said ; ‘ at any rate, not yet. I 
generally cross a little higher up.* (That was very 
tiue ; about Westminster Bridge was my place ; 
if lie liked to think I meant somewhere about 
Tooley Street or Billingsgate, of course I couldn’t 
help it.) ‘But I have left my old quarters, and so I 
shall often go this w^ay.' 

‘Ah,' he says, ‘you live at the Yarmouth Smachj 
don’t you '{ ' 

j ‘ The what 1 ' I said. ‘ Where 's that ? ' 

I ‘The Yarmouth Smacky he says again, pointing 
to the side we had come from. T knew where the 
Yarmouth Smack wiis well enough ; but I shook my 
head, and said : ‘No ; I live on this side of the 
water ; but 1 shall live anywhere when I can get 
work.* 

He didn’t say any more ; I did not suppose he 
would ; but there was something uncommonly sus- 
picious in his talking about the Yarmouth Smack, 
something more than 1 could believe came from 
chance. 

In the lane, just as I w’as about to turn into the 
side door of the Anchor, I met the foreign-looking 
captain, who must have crossed the river before 
me, as I had last seen him on the other side. He 
knew me, I could tell well enough, and 1 knew him ; 
but I was not going to let him see where I was 
going, so I passed the door of the Anchor, limping 
on till he was clear ; then I hurried in, went up- 
stairs at once, and was out in the old ruined arbours 
I have spoken of in a minute. These overhung* 
the river at high-water (it was nearly high-tide 
now), and the landing-place of the feriy was close 
to them. The ferryman and the captain were talk- 
ing, as I expected they would be, while the boat 
w^as waiting for passengers ; and by standing in the 
corner box, I could have heard every word they 
said, if they had spoken out, as honest people 
should speak. But they were that artful and sus- 
picious, although they could not have known there 
was anybody listening, that they talked almost in 
whispers, and I only caught the last bit from the 
ferryman. ‘ No,’ he says ; ‘ he 's not the party ; but 
I'll go up to the Smack to-night and make sure of 
the man.^ 

Ah ! as I thought ; they were both in it some- 
how. But what a most extraordinary fuss and Gun- 


powder Plot sort of business there was about steal- 
ing a few bits of metal I actually should have 
felt ashamed of the East-enders, wjio are reality 
some of the sharpest folks I ever came across, if 
I had not felt there was a something behind, and 
that, by a lucky accident, I seemed upon the point 
of finding it out. 

The night — ^my first night in the east too — was 
not to pass without an adventure, and I had not 
seen the last of iny new acquaintance the captain. 
1 got very tired of the company in the AncJwr — 
not that I mind who I mix. with, and if there hod 
been any of the factory hands about the place, I 
would have sat with them until the house closed ; 
but they only came there at meal- times it seemed, 
or on their road home. So I walked about the 
neighbourhood a bit ; not because it was pleasant, 
for it was a wet night ; and what with the rain and 
the mud and the drunken sailors and the fried- 
fish shops and the quarrelling there was going on, 
it was anything but agreeable. The fact is I like 
to know every court and alley in my district, and 
there were some pretty courts and alleys here. 
However, nobody thought me worth robbing, and 
I besides, 1 am always civil, so I never get interfered 
with. It *s a capital rule ; the best I know ; and 
costs nothing. 

AVlieii I was coming back, and bad got pretty 
nearly to the Anchor and Five Mermaids again (it is 
very absurd to give such long signs to public- 
houses), I saw a ve^ pretty girl whom I had 
noticed before, standing at a comer out of the 
rain ; but it was pot raining very much now. Slie 
wasn’t — well, I won’t say what she was not, or 
what she was. Slic was very pretty, I say, and 
was doing no harm there ; hut two or three fellows 
coming by at the moment, one of them took hold 
of her roughly, and finished by almost pushing 
her down. She got away from him, and drew 
a door or two off; but his companions laughing at 
him for being bested by a woman, he lollowed 
her, and on her pushing him from her, gave her 
a back-handed smack in the face. There were 
several men loitering about, smoking and so forth, 
and I heard one or two say it was% shame ; but 
none of them interfered ; and I, being a little way 
off, and not wanting to get into a row, might have 
passed this over ; but slie called him a brute and a 
coward, and he went at her to strike her again. 
She ran across the road to where I stood, to avoid 
him, and he followed her. Then I saw it was my 
acquaintance the captain. 

He swore more liorribly than ever I heard any 
one swear, and springing forward, would certainly 
^ave hit her down ; but I jumped between them 
'and knocked up his arm. ‘ Bray vo ! ' said some 
women, who had been attracted by the girl’s 
scream ; and ‘ Bray vo ! ’ said the men who hadn’t 
interfered. At once the captain turned on me, 
and let ffy desperately at my head ; but I was not 
to be had in that way, and I stopped him and 
returned a hit that I know must have loosened a 
couple of teeth; and then he swore again, and . 
began to pull off his coat. So did li 

‘ Don’t fight wid him, my darlin',' said on old 
Irishwoman, who was' selling herrings, laying her 
hand on my arm. ‘ You ’re an honest English boy, 
and these fellows will have a knife in ye if they 
can’t bate ye fair.' 

‘No, Biddy, they shan’t,' said one of the men 
coming forward, followed by half-a-dozen more. 
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* If there's to be a fight, it shall be a fair one ; and 
mates, we ’ll put any fellow into six feet of mud 
who only shews a knife.' 

His mates '‘said so too, and they were a rough 
iind likely lot for it, and the river was within a 
ecore or so of yarda So witka scowl at them (for 
I do believe now he meant murder; 1 didn’t 
think of it thou, although I was a policeman), he 
rolled up liis sleeves and came at me. 

Re was a strong fellow, not so tall perhaps, 
hut ceitninly heavier than I was, and I daresay, 
from his manner, fancied he could fight. But 
fight me I Why, a gent once offered through 
Alec Keene (he had seen me spar in private at 
Alec’s), to make it worth my while to leave the 
police, and he would back me against any ten- 
stone-lbur man il fancied, for a hundred ; and I 
was half inclined to take it too, only something 
important turned up jUat tlien. Well, in two 
rounds 1 settled the captain. He tried to catch 
hold of me and tlirow me ; but I knocked him 
clean off his legs each round ; and then his friends 
took him away. 

‘ There ’s one comfort at any rate in having had 
the row,' I thought : '* he 'll never suppose 1 'm a 
detective after this.' 

I wished, however, it had never come off, there 
was such a fuss. Why, if I could have drunk 
shillings and sixpences, I might have had them, 

I do believe. In a place like that you get a crowd 
directly ; and although the affair did not last three 
minutes, there was a hundred men and ns many 
women too, anxious to treat mo ; and I was natu- 
rally obliged to drink with one or two ; not at the | 
Anchor though. 

The affair made such a stir, that I read in one of 
the local papers the next week how Jem Mace had 
been down in the neighbourhood of the Docks, 
incog. ; and that for once the brute strength of a 
boxer had been used in a good cause, and all that 
sort of nonsense. 1 know I have always found 
the best class of boxers very good fellows. 

Of course I was vexed at this shindy having 
taken place so early, as the quieter I kept myself 
the better ; ant I would have given five pounds to 
liave been out of it. My wishing this only shews 
you never know what is coming ; and something 
came out of this street fight that I never expected. 

SEA-LIONS. 

The domestication of a pair of ‘ sea-lions ’ at the 
Brighton Aquarium, and the subsequent addition, 
some few months ago, of a ‘ little stranger ’ to this 
intereatiibg family circle, afford an opportunity 
for a brief description of some of the more 
prominent points in the structure and habits of| 
these little-known animals. The name * sea-lion,' 
to begin with, is by no means so inappropriate or 
far fetched as popular designations are usually 
found to be, when submitted to scientific criticism. 
For the ^ sea'dion ' is included by zoologists along 
with the seals aud walruses in the great Carnivor- 
ous order of quadrupeds, to which, it need hardly 
be remarked, the lions, tigers, bears, dogs, and 
other flesh-eaters belong. The sea-lion is in fact a 
large seal, and seals and walruses are simply marine 
j bears ; and if wo can imagine the body of a 
I familiar bear to be somewhat elongated, and that 


the limbs were converted into swimming paddles, 
we should obtain a rough but essentiaUy correct 
idea of the zoological position of the seals and 
their neighbours. 

But whilst the seals and sea-lions are united 
with the walruses to form a special group of car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, adapted to lead a life in the 
sea, there exist some very prominent 'points of 
difference between the common seals and the 
less familiar sea-lions. The searlions and their 
nearest allies are thus sometimes named ‘Eared’ 
seals, from the possession of an outer ear ; the 
latter appendage being absent in the common or 
True seals. And whilst the common seals waddle 
in a most ungainly fashion on land, the sea-lions 
are able to ‘ walk,' if not elegantly, at least with a 
better show of comfort than their more familiar 
neighbours. A glance at the structure of the sea- 
]CWs feet, or better still, a comparison of its 
members with those of the seal, shews the reason 
of its greater skill and ability in progression on the 
land. The fore-limbs of the seal are, so to speak 
buried in the skin, below the elbow ; only a small 
part of the fore-arm and hand being thus free from 
the body. The hind-limbs of tlie seals, again, 
exist ill a permanently extended condition, and are 
disposed backwards in a line with the tail and 
body. The liind-limbs, moreover, are frequently 
united with the tail by means of a connecting fold 
of skin, and the whole hinder extremity of the 
bod}'^ ill a seal may thus be regarded as forming a 
large tail-fin. In swimming, the fore-limbs of the 
seal are applied closely to the sides of the body, and 
serve as rudders ; whilst the hinder portion of the 
body, hinder limbs, and tail, constitute the swim- 
ming-organs— a work for which by their great 
flexibility they are perfectly adapted. 

In the sea-lions on the other hand the fore-limhs 
are free from the skin and body to a much greater 
extent than in the seals. The * hand ' itself in the 
6ca-lion is exceedingly flexible, although completely 
enclosed in a homy or leathery skin. The thumbs 
of this hand further exist in a well developed 
state ; all five fingers being of nearly the same 
length in the seal. As regards the hind-feet of 
the sea-lion, these members, like the fore-limbs, 
are freely separated from the body, at least as 
far as the ankle and foot axe concenied, and Hie 
foot is turned outwards, forcibly reminding one 
of the conformation of that organ in the bear. 
But we may only note by way of conclusion to 
these zoological characters that the teeth of the 
sea-lion are decidedly of a carnivorous type. Any 
one regarding the skull of a searlion could readily 
form the idea] that the animal which possessed it 
was a flesh-eater. These animals usually possess 
thirty-six teeth ; the ‘ eye ' teeth being of very 
large size, and so placed in the jaws that any 
substance entering the montli is firmly held by 
these teeth, and the adjoining front teeth. The 
‘grinders' of the sea-lion are small, and do not 
ajipear to bo of any very great use to the animal. 
These creatures swallow their food — consisting of 
fishes, molluscs, and sea-birds — ^whole, and when 
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a large fish is divided in two, the portion retained 
in tne month is swallowed ; the' portion which 
tumbles into the water being afterwards seized 
and duly swallowed in its turn. 

That the sea-lions are by no means destitute 
of the craft and cunning of their laud-neighbours, 
is proved by the fact that they capture such birds 
as the penguins by lying motionless in the water, 
allowing merely flie tip of the nose to appear at 
the surface. The unwary bird, swooping down 
upon the floating object, presumed to consist of 
something eatable, is then seized and devoured by 
the concealed enemy, 

Seii-lions may be regarded as the unknown, 
or at anyrate unrecognised beuefactoi’s of the fair 
sex, inasmuch as, from the ricli undcr-fur which 
they possess, the favourite material known as ‘ seal- 
skin' is obtained. This latter name is entirely 
misleading in its nature ; the much prized material 
being the produce of tlie sea-lion and not of a true 
seal. The possession of this valuable under- fur 
contributed vciy largely to the causes of the indis- 
criminate attack which has for years past been 
made upon the sea-lions. The spirit of commercial 
enterprise has resulted in a war oJ' extermination 
against these animals in certain regions, from the 
elHicts of which it is doubtful if the species can 
xiltimately recover. 

The sea-lions differ materially from the seaLs in 
their geographical distribution. The latter animals, 
as every casual reader of a natural history text- 
book knows, inhabit temperate and northern seas. 
The sea-lions, on the other hand, are found to be 
absent from all parts of the Atlantic Ocean save 
its most southern portions. They are common on 
the South American co«asts, and are found inhabit- 
ing island-groups which may be regarded us belong- 
ing to the same zoological province as the latter 
continent. Tlie mouth of the River Plate is stated 
as the most northern boundary of these animals on 
the eastern side exf South America, whilst on the 
western or Pacific side of the New World they are 
i'ound on the Californian coasts, and arc even met 
with on the coasts of tlie Aleutian Isles and of 
Japan. The Pribylov Islands, included in the 
Alaska group, are regarded as forming the most 
northerly point of the sea-lions' distribution ; and 
these islands— now in the possession of the United 
States — together with the Falkland Ilflands and the 
Cape of Cood Hope, still form the tlirec chief 
sources from which the seal-fur or seal-skin of com- 
merce is obtained. It is also well ascertained that 
sea-lions occur at Kerguelen^s Land, on the New 
Zealand coasts, on the Tasmanian shores, and the 
cast and soutli coasts of Australia. 

The average length of a Lirge male sea-lion 
ranges from six to seven or eight feet, his weight 
averaging six hundred pounds. The females arc 
•of much smaller size than the males, and measure 
from four and a half to five feet in length ; their 
weight being firom one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty pounds. These animals, as might be expected, 
grow slowly, and attain their full dimensions the 
males in six, and the females in four years. The 
habits of these animals are not only of curious and 
interesting nature, but evince a decidedly high order 
of intelligence. The haunts of the sea-lions are, in 
whalers' lance, named ‘ rookeries ; ' and in the 
disposition of what may be termed their domestic 
arrangements, as well as in the regulation of their 
family and pei;sonal matters, these creatures appear 


to be guided by instincts which, like the social 
order of the ants and bees, are duly perpetuated, 
and have become of hereditary clWacter. The 
sea-lions are migratory in habits, and disappear 
from the majority of the haunts and breeding- 
places in w’inter. The males are few in number as 
compared with the females or * cows,' as they are 
termed ; and each male receives under his protec- 
tion a larger or smaller number of females ; the 
oldest males possessing the largest number of 
dependants. In the early spring, some old males 
appear to return first to the haunts and do duty 
as reconnoitring parties ; the advance-guard swim- 
ming about for several days, then landing and 
cautiously investigating the state of the land ; 
their shore-visits being spent in a state of per- 
petual sniffing, and in the careful examination 
of their old haunt. About a month or six 
W’eeks after the arrival of the advance-guard, and 
after the- inspection of the land has been duly 
carried out, sure signs of the coming race begin to 
appear in llie form of hundreds of males, who select 
advantageous j)ositions on the beach, and await the 
arrival of their partners. Nor is the period of 
waiting an uneventful one. The best situations on 
the beach arc fought for with eagerness, not to say 
ferocity. The descriptions given of the combats 
of tlie males indicate tliat they are of the most 
sanguinary description ; frct|uent mutilations being 
the results of this fight for a place on the reception- 
ground. 

On the arrival of the females, the younger males 
appear to do duty as ushers, in marshalling the 
* cows ’ to their places on the rocks and cliffs above 
the beach ; and the work of the selection of mates 
by the males ])rocceds apace, until each happy 
family, consisting of a male with a dozen or fifteen 
cows, has been duly constituted. The progress of 
Sidcction and sea-lion courtship is frequcntl}'^, we 
regret to say, attended with disastrous conse- 
quences to the lady-members of the community. 
When a male, envious of the choice of his neigh- 
bour, sees an opportunity, he does not hesitate to 
avail himself of the chance, and not only to covet 
but literally to steal bis neigliliout's mate. The 
desired ^cow' is nnccrcm on ion sly lifted in the 
month of the captor, and transferred with all 
possible expedition to liis oivn ianiily group. Great 
is the sorrow of the bereaved male ; but woe to 
both intruder and female should the thief be 
discovered in the act! A fierce and sanguinary 
fight ensues, and the hapless, passive, and alto- 
gether innocent cause of the combat, may get 
dreadfully injured while the combat lasts. 

The young sea-lions usually apiiear tc\ be bom 
almost immediately after tlie parents have landed 
and been allocated to their respective establish- 
ments, One young is produced at a birth ; the 
infant sea-lion being of black colour and attaining 
the lengtli of a foot. When they are four weeks ola, 
they enter tlie water, and speedily become expert in 
swimming and diving ; but it is alleged, and on good 
authority, that occasionally the females encounter . 
refractory offspring, and have to exercise great 
patience in coaxing unwilling youngsters to enter 
the sea. The families have settled down to their 
wonted existence by the beginning of August ; 
and we are informed that during the whole of the 
period which intervenes between the arrival of 
the females and the period last mentioned, the 
males have not only been most assiduous in their 
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attendance upon their families, but that they have 
also been existing independently of any nutri- 
ment. The males exemplify a case of living upon 
self, and appear to subsist by the reabsorption of 
their iiatt^ matters ; in the same fashion as the 
bears, which retire fat and well nourished to their 
winter-quarters, and appear . in the succeeding 
spring in u lean and emaciated condition. 

Regarding the sea-lions and their young at 
present in captivity in the Brighton Aquarium, it 
18 interesting to note the incidents connected with 
the first ‘ bath ' of baby Otaria. This prodigy in 
the way of an aquarium specimen, tumbled acci- 
dentally into the water of his tank, and apparently 
caused his mamma much anxiety. It is stated 
that he plunged voluntarily into the water on a 
subsequent occasibn, and appeared to be perfectly 
at home in his native element ; swimming and 
diving with all the dexterity of an accomplished 
professor of the art of natation. Being startled by 
some sound, the young otaria dived heneath the 
surface of the water, the mother seizing her 
progeny by the neck, and swimming ashore with 
it in her mouth. On jthe occasion of the writer's 
visit to the Brighton Aquarium, the mother and 
young were disporting themselves in the water ; 
the male sitting up in the tank, and giving vent to 
repeated sounds, resembling exactly the hoarse 
bark of a dog. We may heartily re-echo the wish, 
that the happiness and amenity of this interesting 
family may be disturbed by no untoward accident, 
if for no other reason that they exist among us as 
the representatives of a most interesting and now 
comparatively scarce group of quadrupeds. 

tt has often been disputed by naturalists whether 
or not the sea-lions possess a mane. There can be 
no doubt that the old males of one species at any- 
rate, the Otaria jubata or Cook's sea-lion, the most 
common form on the South American coasts, 
possess a mane on the neck and shoulders. Nine 
or ten different species of sea-lions are known to 
zoologists, these species being distinguished from 
each other by very distinct variations in the form 
and structure of the skull, in the fur, &c. It must, 
however, be b 6 fne in mind, that the recognition 
of the exact species to which a sea-lion belongs is 
frequently a very difficult matter, owing to the 
differences perceptible in the fur of the two sexes 
and in the lur of either sex, at different ages. 

The complaints of zoologists regarding the ill- 
regulated and indiscriminate slaughter of the sea- 
lions ore, it is to be feared, as well founded as 
have been our own repeated remonstrances against 
the wholesale slaughter of seals. The United 
States govj^rnment, however, it is satisfactory to 
learn, still regulate their sea-lion fisheries at the 
Prihylov Islands in a methodical manner. Thus 
the young males alone are killed, and the period 
during vmich they are taken extends from June 
to October ; whilst the total number of sca-lions 
killed annually is limited. In the South Sea 
Islands, these animals were killed in such numbers 
that they are now exceedingly scarce ; British and 
Americans alike,« slaying the sea-lions without in 
the slightest degree discriminating between the 
sexes, or between young and old sems. It is to be 
hoped, for the< sake of science as well as of com- 
merce, that time has taught us wisdom in this 
respect. We have seen how necessary legislation 
has become to insure the prosperity oi our home- 
fisheries \ and now that the Royal Commissioners 


have finished thoir labours in behalf of crabs and 
lobsters, salmon and herring, it would he well for 
the public interests if Mr Frank Buckland and his 
coadjutors were empowered to look after the sea- 
lion and the seal. 


ANCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS 
OF ENGLAND. 

With kindly regard for the names, the places^ 
and the landmarks of our forefathers, which may 
be called the sentimental side of our national 
stability, are usually, but unfortunately not in- 
variably combined the good sense which improves 
but does not destroy, and the good taste which 
recognises the intrinsic beauty of antiquity, its 
harmony with our history, and the dignity which 
it lends to the present. Foreigners are always 
<feeply impressed by the ‘ ancientness * of England, 
1$^ the maintenance of the old names, and the 
blending together in our cities of the convenience 
and luxury of modern life, with the memorials of 
a past as grand as any country has to boast of, 
and marked by far less vicissitude. 

Among the evidences of the stability of Eng- 
land to which the attention of her own students 
of her history and that of foreign visitors may 
most worthily be directed, is the minor monu- 
mental history which Mr Alfred Riinmer illus- 
trates, and whose value and interest the Dean of 
Chester points out in an interesting volume en- 
titled Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England 
(London : Macmillan & Co.) ; the history of the 
old buildings which still remain in the old streets 
of our old cities, in our villages and in our 
hamlets. 

It is pleasant to ramble with Mr Ilimmcr from 
county to county of the old land, gathering as we 
go a great company from the past ; and assuredly 
all will agree that no better starting-point can 
be found than Chester, the pride of archreologists, 
the boast of historians, the city whose renown 
has been touched into emial brilliance and tender- 
ness by the genius of Sir Walter Bcott. An 
American traveller has well described the charm 
of the city. * It is full,' he says, * of that de- 
lightful clement of the crooked, the accidental, 
the unforeseefi, which, to eyes accustomed to 
eternal right angles and straight lines, is the 
striking feature of European street scenery. The 
Chester streets give us a perfect feast of crooked- 
ness — of those random corners, projections, and 
recesses, those innumerable architectural surprises 
and caprices and fantasies which offer such a deli- 
I cious holiday to a vision nourished upon brown 
I stone fronts.' Shrewsbury perhsms gives at first 
sight a more vivid picture of a fine old English 
town, hut it has not so many treasures hidden 
away under modem exteriors. It is likely, Mr 
Rimmer tells us, that even the oldest inhabitant 
of Chester is ignorant of the ancient relics which 
the city contains.^ Though the origin of the 
famous ‘Rows' is disputed — some antiquaries 
holding them to belong to the Roman era of the 
city, and to have been simply an extension of the 
vestibule of Roman architecture; while others 
consider that they were built as a refuge for the 
citizens during any sudden attack of the Welsh — 
there is but one estimate of their quaint old-world 
beauty ; and perhaps there is no relic of the past 
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in all England which has more stirring memories 
^ arouse than Chester Castle^ with its Julius 
Caesar’s tower still standing firm against the influ- 
ence of time^ and its tradition of Hugh Lupus 
Hall ^ ^ 

Next to the completeness of the ancient walls 
of Chester, its carved woodwork strikes the visitor 
as an instance of conservation. The carved front 
of the house which belonged to Randal Holme, 
who left valuable records of tlie city, is much 
more ancient than the date it bears (1664); and 
though the house called Bishop liloyd’s is now 
divided into tenements, the splendid remains of 
its ceilings and fireplaces are preserved. A little 
beyond it stand the beautiful cottages, with their 
carving intact, into which Stanley House has been 
divided. Here the Earl of Derby, who was exe- 
cuted at Bolton in 1657, passed his last day. Some 
of the famous carved oak furniture of this historic 
mansion found its way a few years ago into the 
possession of Mr Sly, Ihe landlord of the celcbrateiih 
Kira's Arms Inm at Lancaster, and was sold in the 
spring of the present year at the dispersion of his 
collection. One magnificent black oak bedstead 
splendidly carved is now in the possession of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Looking at the beautiful carved 
fronts of the cottages, and thinking of tlic terrible 
time in which the chief of the great House of 
Stanley left his ancestral home for ever, we are 
reminded of the quaint story which the eaiTs 
gentleman, Mr Bagaley, related concerning tlnit 
departure. * One Lieutenant Smith, a rude fellow,* 
he says, * came in with his hat on, and told niy 
lord he cainc from Colonel Duckeiificld the 
governor, to tell his lordsliip he must be ready for 
his journey to Bolton. My lord replied: ‘‘When 
would have me to go ? ” “ To-morrow, about 
six in the morning,*' said Smith. “ Well,** said 
my lord, “ commend me to the governor, and tell 
him I shall be ready by that time.’* Then said 
Smith : “ Doth your lordship know any friend or 
servant that w-ould do the thing your lordship 
knows of % It would do well if you had a friend.*’ 
My lord replied : “ What do you mean — to cut off 
my head ?*^ Smith said : “Yes, my lord ; if you 
could have a friend.** My lord said : “ Nay, sir ; if 
those men that would have my head will not find 
one to cut it off, let it stand where it is.** * 

The Blue Posts, ‘ God’s Providence! House, with 
its inscription of thanksgiving that its inmates had 
been spared from the plague ; the beautiful gabled 
house in Whitefriars, with its fine mouldings and 
traceries, are but a few of the memorials of the 
past over which one lingers in Chester, before 
passing on to the eastern part of the county, where 
one finds a special treat in the old town of Coiiglc- 
ton, which presents features of successive periods of 
antiquity in its still and picturesque streets, and is 
surrounded on all sides by venerable family seats. 
Mr Rimmer’s drawing of the old Lion Inn gives a 
charming idea of a black-and-white gabled hostelry, 
with a vast porch resting on stone pillars, and sup- 
porting a room above it. The interior preserves 
all its old characteristics, and has a quiet ponder- 
ousness about it, as of an inn to which wayfarers 
came in coaches with armed outriders on horse- 
back, with led-horses charged with baggage, or in 
heavy wagons. The idea of railways or smart dog- 
carts, or the pertness of all modern vehicles in fact, 
in connection with the Lion Inn, has a kind of 
impertinence about it. 


Over the Cheshire border in Shropshire there is 
a great deal of interest for the student of the street 
architecture of the past; and in that county pictu- 
resque old inns abound. Wo find one*at Ellesmere, 
with the grass growing in the vast courtyard, built 
round by the now empty stables, which were so 
full of life and hustle in the old coaching days. 
Mr Rimmer’s very brief mention of Ellesmere 
implies that it is a much less important place than 
in reality it is ; and all he says about Shropshire 
conveys an impression that he has not studied 
the antiquarian aspect of his subject at all so 
deeply as its artistic. 

Two miles from Oswestry lies Whittington 
village, a perfect example of the solid and beauti- 
ful in village architecture, with the gateway 'of 
Pcvcril’s Castle opening into it, and the birthplace 
of Sir Richard Whittington left to the choice of 
the visitor. Oswestry itself is an exceedinglv 
interesting town ; portions of the old wall still 
remain, with several stone and half-timbered 
houses of great antiquity ; but it is seldom thor- 
oughly explored, because the tourist is generally 
anxious to reacli the county town of Shropshire, 
that famous city of Shrewsbury, which we know 
better perhaps through Shakspearo than through 
the historical chronicles of its life. The author 
might, however, have accorded more lengthened 
notice to Oswestry, which, if tradition may be 
relied upon, dates from the fourth century of the 
Christian era, and which undoubtedly derives its 
name from the overthrow and martyrdom of 
Oswald, the Christian king of Northumberland, who 
was vanquished there by Penda, the pagau king of 
Mercia. 

Oswestry is stated to have been the site of a 
castle built in 1149 by MagoJ, one of the princes 
of Powys. It then passed, by marriage, into the 
hands of a Norman lord of Cher; and it was 
here that in 1164 Henry IT. assembled the army 
with whi»:li he marched to Chirk, in his vain 
attempt to subjugate the principality. In 1277 
Edward I. surrounded tlie town by a vrall which 
was a mile in circumference, had four gates, 
and was further defended by a jfloat. In the 
thirteenth century botli castle and town were 
destroyed by fire. Many scenes of our martial 
history pass before the miiid*s eye of the visitor to 
Oswestry. In 1403, Owen Glyndyr (or Qlendower) 
marched from thence towards Slirewsbury at the 
head of twelve thousand men, intending there to 
unite his forces to those of the Earl of Northumber- 
land and his son. Tradition, however, alleges that 
by the time he reached Shelton, two miles from 
Shrewsbury, he found the royal forces were 
engaged iu battle with their enemy. The story of 1 
that eventful day is one out of which to make 
a mental picture as one contemplates the approach j 
to Shrewsbury. Hotspur and liis father hod en- 
camped on the previous night at a place called 
Berwick, nearly opposite Shelton, and they calcu- 
lated on being joined there by Glendyr. They 
sorely needed his aid ; the rebel army numbered 
only fourteen thousand men, while that of the 
king numbered twenty-six thousand. In vain they 
waited ; in vain a few unsuccessful attempts wore 
made at a compromise, and then at a place still 
known as Battlefield, and in a field vet called 
‘ tlic King’s Croft,* the battle was joined. Before, 
however, the first blow was struck, Harry Hotspur 
called for his sword, and was informed by his 
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attenclant that he had left it at Berwick. The | 
iron warrior, who was about cheerfally to en- 
counter a force greatly outnumbering his own, 
tum^ pale, ‘‘ I perceive,' he said, ‘ that my plough 
is drawing its last furrow, for a wizard told me 
that 1 should perish at Berwick, which I vainly 
interpreted of that town in. the north.* 

The Welsh cliieftoin climbed into the tree and 
beheld the conflict ; at what period of the engage- 
ment is not told ; but as he concluded the king 
would be victorious, ho quietly came down 
again, and leaving Percy to defeat and death, 
marched back to his mountains. The old oak yet 
remains ; but for the forty years during which we 
have known it, it has been in a failing condition. 
One by one its great boughs have yielded to the 
storm, or broken beneath their own weight ; and 
it is now propped up with crutches and bound 
together with iron hoops. Probably in anotlier 
hall-century the place which has known it for at 
least six centuries will know it no more. 

One of Mr llimnier's illustrations shews us a 
street in Shrewsbury w^hich may justly claim to 
be one of the most perfect examples of English 
streets yet remaining,' if not the most perfect. The 
beautiful old gabled houses with their projecting 
richly carved fronts are in excellent preservation, 
and for a considerable distance a person walking 
down the middle of the street can touch them on 
each side ; such was the economy of room in 
walled cities, which renders their physiognomy 
just the opposite to that of villages, in which the 
wide spaces constitute un especial beauty. Behind 
the city rise tlie Haughmond hills, clear and sharp, 
and wooded to their summits, Mr liiinmer tells 
us, that when the sun rises red over these hills, 
and especially if this red rising be accompanied by 
noise of wind, it is a certain sign of a stormy day ; 
thus proving the ti-uth of Shakspeare’s description 
of how * bloodily the sun began to peer above yon 
bosky hill,' upon the fatal day of the battle of 
Shrewsbury. Says Prince Heniy to his father : 

The southern wind 

Both play the trumpet to his purposes ; 

And by tlie hollow whistling in the leaves 

Foretells a tempest aud a blu^ering day. 

We wish ^vo could find in the facts a sanction 
for the author’s statement, that in no town in 
England axe the interesLiug remains, dear to the 
antiquary and the student, more scrupulously taken 
care of than in Shrewsbury ; but we have before 
us the eloquent and pleading testimony to the 
contrary of Mr Ansell Day, tiie enthusiastic and 
indefatigable champion of the rights and the dig- 
nity of the old city; and on comparing his descrip- 
tion of Shrewsbury a hundred years ago with 
Shrewsbury as it now is, we learn how much has 
been lost within a century. A hundred years ago, 
Shrewsbury boasted five churches of renowned 
beauty. The Abbey and the collegiate church of 
St Mary still remain, deeply interesting to the 
antiquary and to the visitor. But what has been 
the late of the three others — of St Chad's, of St 
Alkmond’s (so spacious, so beautiful, famous for 
its exquisite tower, and built by a sister of King 
Alfred), aud of St Julian’s ? St Chad's requiring 
reparation, a country builder was employed, whose 
Well-intentioned performance caused the tower to 
fall in and destroy a portion of the church. Instead 
of the damage being repaired, the old church was 


pulled down, and an expensive, hideous, and incon- 
venient structure was erected in its place. The 
other two churches were destroyed, without even 
the excuse of preliminary damage ; indeed so strong 
and in such perfect repair were they, that their 
demolition was an exceedingly costly process ; and 
the buildings which replace them are curiosities 
of ugliness. A hundred years ago, t^e ancient 
town was surrounded by walla with square towers 
at intervals, alike interesting and characteristic ; 
only a few hundred yards of the wall now remain, 
and one tower alone stands, the solitaiy memento 
of the past. The ancient Abbey buildings too 
have been swept away ; the Guesten House, 
formerly the scene of splendid and historical 
hospitality ; the Refectory, where a parliament once 
assembled to meet its king ; and of all the grandeur 
of the past, only the ancient pulpit remains, a 
beautiful object indeed, but an unmeaning one in 
its isolation. 

Wenlock, Bridgenorth, Rosa, and Monmouth 
with its ancient massive gate, bridge, and market- 
place, arc full of beautiful remains; and Wor- 
cester brings many a remembrance of the historic 
past before our minds while we gaze on Mr 
Kimmer’s drawings of the Corn-market, Friar 
Street, and the Close of the l>eantiful cathedral, 
where Henry II. and his queen were crowned, and 
King John is buried. In old Worcester, the 
days of the Great Rebellion seem q^uite mc^ern, 
aud Charles II. and his unlucky orother, men 
of only the recent past. A beautiful and impres- 
sive drawing is that of the New Irm, Gloucester, 
that hostelry of a strange history, for it was 
designed to accommodate the pilgrims who used to 
go in crowds to the shrine raised iii the Abbey 
Church of Gloucester over the remains of the mur- 
dered King Edward II. The vast old hostelry 
is enormously strong and massive, and covers an 
immense area. It is fully half of timber, princi- 
pally chestiiut-wood. Tewkesbury, Exeter, and 
Glastonbury are full of beautiful remains, finely 
rendered in this book. The Abbot's Kitchen at 
Glastonbury is one of the relics of the past beat 
known in all England; here St Patrick passed 
the last years of his life, and here King Arthur is 
said to have been buried. 

At Winchester are found grand examples of the 
domestic arQhitecture of the fifteenth century, in 
addition to the superb eccle^iiastical edifices of the 
city ; Cardinal Beaufort’s Tower, and St CVoss, 
whose noble gateway, approached from the South- 
ampton Roald, is seen through great elms and 
walnut-trees, where the long lines of quaint high 
chimneys form with the church nnd the foliage an 
exquisitely picturesque combination. We pass on 
in the artist’s company to Guildford, where tlie 
gateway of Esher Palace still remains to remind us 
of Wolsey’s residence there after his downfall ; to 
Salisbury, wlucli ditfers from other old cities in 
having nothing Roman, Saxon, or Norman about it, 
but being purely English and unique ; to Canteiv 
bury, witn its wonderful wealth of antiquities, 
ecclesiastical, domestic, and military, all preserved 
with jealous care ; to Rochester, with its grand and 
gloomy castle, and the noble cathedral, around 
which there hangs an atmosphere of romance ; to 
Rye, with its ancient grass-grown streets, galded 
houses, and church clock, said to be the oldest 
in England ; to St Albans, which bos just been 
raised by the Queen to the dignity of a city; 
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and frran whose abbey the first books printed 
in England were issued ; to Banbury, with its Old 
Parliament House, where CromwelTs fateful par- 
liament sat, and the Roebuck Jtiw, which contains 
a room accounted the most beautiful Elizabethan 
apartment of the early style in existence. This 
was Oliver’s council-chamber, after the taking of 
Banbury Castle. 

After visiting Ely, Ipswich, Norwich, Lady 
Jane Grey’s house at Leicester, and the crumbling 
ruins which only remain of the Abbey, we are 
bidden to the Fen counties, whose picturesque- 
ness few are aware of, though their architectural 
beauties, especially those of Lincolnshire, are 
well known ; and we arc shewn among many other 
curious things the market-place at Oakham, all 
roofed and shingled with solid old oak. There is a 
singular custom at Oakham: every peer of the 
realm on first passing through the town has either 
to pay a fine or to p^sent the town with a shoe 
from his horse ; the shoe is then nailed up on thij^ 
castle gate, or in some conspicuous part of the 
building. Queen Elizabeth has left a memento of 
this nature at Oakham, as also have George IV. 
and Queen Victoria. These shoes arc often gilt, 
and stamped with the name and arms of the donor. 

The county of Nottingham is also amply illus- 
trated; and wo find a drawing of the famous 
Saracen* s Head Inn at Southwell, which dates 
from the time of Henry IV., and where Charles L 
gave himself up to the Scotch commissioners. 
The beautiful Minster, and the splendid mins of 
the palace, once the residence of the archbishops of 
York, and many an old house and quiet glimpse of 
the home-life of the long past, are to be seen at 
Southwell, the place which monarchs and nobles 
vied with each other to endow and ndom. War- 
wickshire is but little noticed in this book beyond 
the inevitable Wanvick Castle and Kenilworth ; 
and yet how rich the land of the elm is in village, 
street, and homestead antiquity. 

We would have welcomed further details of 
Coventry, that most interesting ancient city, the 
scene of the first days of the triumph of Henry 
VII., and of one term of the dreary imprisonnient 
of Mary, Queen of Scots ; tlio city of the wonderful 
church of St Michael, which may truly be called a 
dream — a poem in stone. York, Beverley, Dur- 
ham, Lancaster, and Carlisle, all tb<!se the artist- 
author sets before ua with their treasures of archi- 
tecture and illustration of the social life of the 
past. Perhaps we linger longest over the noble 
views of Duiliam Castle, and tho majestic cathedral 
with its three grand towers, which occupies one of 
the finest sites in England, and with the wooded 
bluff beneath it, is reflected in the broad bosom of 
the Wear. The author leads us so far north as 
Carlisle, hut has not much to point to there of 

f eeat antiquity. Tho Border city had to fight too 
ard for ages for her mere existence, to have means 
or leisure for the beautifying or refining arts. Her 
name is otherwise writ in history. 

Wo ore grateful to Mr Rimmer for this work, 
which will, we hope, give the impulse to much 
more literature of a similar order. There is a great 
need of closely studied and well-written histories 
of the old cities and towns of the United Kingdom, 
which, if not conceived merely in the dry anti- 
quarian, nor yet in the simply picturesque artistic 
spirit, would induce readers to recognise, and lead 
them to explc/e the archaeological treasures of 


their own countries, which may be reached with 
ease, and might, with the assistance of books of 
this kind, be studied with equal pleasure I»kI 
profit 

JAPANESE FANS. 

Du AIN a the past few years, Japanese fans have 
become so popular in this country, that a few brief 
remarks respecting them and the manner in which 
they are manufactured — culled from the pub- 
lished Report by Her Majesty’s Consul on the 
trade of Hiogo and Osaka — may perhaps prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

Osaka, we learn, is the principal city for the 
manufacture of the ogi or folding fans, which are 
those almost exclusively exported, all descriptions 
of the bamboo kind being made there ; tho figures, 
writing, &c. required for their adornment are 
executed at Kioto. Tho prices vary from a few 
pence up to six pounds sterling per hundred, and 
occasionally even higher prices are given, though 
the bulk consists of the cheaper sorts. The 
superior kinds of fans, it may be mentioned par- 
enthetically, which are termed uchiwa by the 
Japanese, are manufactured at Kioto, and are 
extensively used by the better classes of the 
natives. 

The following are the principal features in the 
account which Mr Consul Annesley gives of the 
details comiected with ogi or folding fans. As 
in many other branches of industry, the priu- 
dple of division of labour is carried out in the 
fan-making trade. The bamboo ribs ore made m 
Osaka and Kioto by private individuals in their 
own houses, and combinations of the various 
notches cut in the lower part arc loft to one of 
the finishing workmen, who forms the various 
patterns of the handle according to plans prepared 
by the designer. In like manner the designer 
gives out to the engravers tho patterns which 
liis experience teaches him will be most likely 
to be saleable during tho ensuing season ; and 
when the different blocks have been cut, it still 
rests with him to say what colcurs are to be 
used for the two sides of each fan. In fact, this 
official holds, if not the best paid, at any rate the 
most important position on the staff in ordinary. 
When the printed sheets which are to form tho 
two sides of the fans have been handed over to the 
workman, together with the sets of bamboo slips 
which arc to form the ribs, his first business is to 
fold the two sheets of which the fan is to be com- 
posed, so that they will retain the crease, and this is 
done by putting them between two pieces^of paper, 
well saturated witli oil, and properly creased. , 
The four are theu folded together and placed under 
a heavy weight. 

When sufficient time has elapsed, the sheets 
are taken out, and the moulds used again, tho 
released sheets being packed up for at leasfc 
tw'enty-four hours in their folds. The next pro- 
cess is to take the ribs, which are temporarily ■ 
arranged in order on a wire, and J set ’ them into 
their places on one of the sheets, after it has been 
spreoa out on a block and pasted. A dash of paste 
then gives the woodwork adhesive powers, and 
that part of tho process is finished by affixing the 
remaining sheet of paper. The fan has to be 
folded up and opened tnree or four times before 
the folds lake the proper ^pe ; and by the time 
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the fan is put by to dry, it lias received far more 
handling than any foreign paper could stand; 
indeed foreign paper has been tried, and had to 
he given up, as unsuitable for the work ; but with 
great care the Osaka fan-makers had been able to 
make some fans with printed pictures which had 
been sent over from America, though they were 
invariably obliged to use one face of Japanese 
paper. 

The qualities of native paper now used are not 
nearly so good as those of which the old fans 
were made, and in consequence, the style of manu- 
facture has had to be changed. Instead of first 
pasting the two faces of the fan together and then 
running in pointed ribs, the ribs are square and 
are pasted in their places in the manner described 
above. The outsi4c lacquered pieces and the fancy- 
work are all done in Osaka and Kioto, and some 
of the designs in gold lacquer on bone are really 
artistic ; but the demand for the highly ornamented 
description of fans is not sufficient to encourage the 
production of large quantities of first-class work. 
When the insides arc dry, the riveting of the 
pieces together, including the outer covering, is 
rapidly done, and a dash of varnish quickly finishes 
the fan. 

The highest price that was ever given for a 
fan in the days of seclusion from the outer world 
rarely exceeded a sovereign ; but since the arrival 
of foreigners in the country, some few have been 
made to order at prices varying from two to three 
pounds sterling. The general prices of ordinary 
fans range from two or three shillings to three 
pounds per hundred, though an extraordinarily 
expensive fan is turned out at ten pounds per 
hundred. The sale of fans in olden times seldom 
exceeded ten thousand a year for the whole country ; 
but in recent years no less than three millions per 
annum have been exported from the ports of Osaka 
and Yokohama alone. In concluding these brief 
notes, it may be interesting to mention that the 
number of fans ordered in Japan for the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia reached the large figure 
of eight hundred thousand, the estimated cost of 
which was tdli thousand pounds, and that these 
were over and above the ordinary annual export 
alluded to before. 


THE PIXIES. j 

Among the superstitions still far from being extir- 
pated in Wales and some parts of Devonshire, is a 
TOlief in exceedingly small beings known as pixies. 
From anything we can learn, the jiixics resemble 
the fair^s of old English superstition, but with 
this difference, that pixies possess that love of fun 
and mischief which reminds us of the Puck of 
Shakspeare. When a pixy has been successful 
in any trick upon travellers, it i* said to send 
forth a peal of laughter and to tumble head over 
heels to shew its delight ; this has become pro- 
verbial in Devonshire ; so that if any one laughs 
immoderately, he is said to laugh ‘like a pixy.’ 
The following pixy story is still current. 

In a little country-place in the prettiest part of 
Devonshire there lived a miller’s daughter, who 
was betrothed to a young farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood. For some time their course ran os 
smoothly as could be desired. But the young 
man began to cast looks of suspicion on another 
admirer of his betrothed, and to let a jealous 


demon rankle within him. whispering to him 
that he no longer held the first place in the 
damsers affections. 

The miller's daughter, besides possessing con- 
siderable personal attractions, had the reputation 
of being Uie neatest and most industrious house- 
wife in the place ; and so the pixies, who invari- 
ably tried to aid the industrious, took her under 
their especial protection. They removed' every- 
thing harmful from her path, and were always at 
hand to do her a service ; she herself meanwhile 
being quite unconscious of the presence of the 
small people. One pixy used to place flowers on 
her window-sill every morning, and the maiden 
innocently dreamt that they were offerings from 
her lover, and prized them accordingly. One 
morning early about this time the young man 
pjissed before ‘her house, and noticed the flowers 
upon the window-sill. Jealousy immediately took 
possession of him, and he 8a\]^iii the simple flowers 
ihe oflerings of a more favoured atlmirer. Just then 
the window was opened gently, and the miller's 
daughter appeared ; and unconscious of the watcher 
lurking beliind the hedge, slie took up the rose- 
buds which formed her morning’s gift and pressed 
them to her lips. Then she withdrew, taking the 
flowers with her, and leaving him to rage inwardly 
at what he considered her perfidy. 

From that morning his behaviour towards her 
was changed, and he became gloomy and morose, 
throwing out hints of his suspicions from time to 
time, which troubled the gentle maiden, without 
her being able to comprehend any reason for it all. 
But the pixies, seeing how matters stood, deter- 
mined to convince the moody fellow of her truth, 
and at the same time to punish him for his un- 
reasonable jealousy. So one evening, when he was 
coming home from a market-town (perhaps top- 
heavy), he was pixy-led in a meadow just below 
the miller’s house, through which he had to pass. 
Hosts of pixies gathered for the occasion, armed 
with nettles, thistles, and small bushes of thorn- 
trees. With these formidable weapons they prickeil, 
stung, and mercilessly belaboured the unfortunate 
young man, dancing around him with mocking 
gestures, and chasing him from one end of the field 
to another. 

Thus harassed, they kept him until the morning 
dawned, when one pixy came forward with a 
beautiful bunch of flowers, wliich he delivered to 
another pixy, who carried it off, and climbing up 
the vine that covered the side of the miller’s 
house, laid the bouquet on the maiden's window- 
sill. Then he disa])peared, followed quickly by 
the rest of the pixies, leaving the young man (who 
now saw from what quarter the flowers liad come) 
to meditate on the matter. The result of his 
meditations was, that before another day was gone, 
he went to his betrothed and told her the doubts 
he had gone through, and the manner in which 
the pixies had freed him from those doubts ; and 
the whole affair was then settled to the satisfaction 
of everybody concerned, including the inxies. 

Stories of this sort are wonderfully poetical, and 
may amuse young folks, but they are two cen- 
turies out of date, and we may hope that matters 
are educationally in train to supersede them by 
materials quite as droll and a little more rational. 
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^ strength of having dropped a bunch miles from 
A BUNCH OF KEYS. indicated in the advertisement ! 

By the time 1 had got through my letters and 
I AM a professional man, and reside in the West my breakfast, my servant came to tell me that 
End of London. One morning some few months my waiting-room was already full of people- 
back, my assistant on coming to attend to his < mostly ladies,' he said — though it was nearly two 
duties produced a bunch of keys, which he in- hours before the time I was accustomed to see any 
formed me he had just picked up at the corner of one professionally. With a foreboding that a good 
a street leading from Oxford Street. deal of worry and a loss of much valuable time 

‘ Hadn’t they best be handed over to the was in store for me, I entered my consulting-room, 
police ? ' suggested my assistant. I wish to good- and gave orders that the ladies should be admitted 
ness I had at once closed with his suggestion ; but in the order of their arrival. They were all ap- 
I didn’t, much to my own cost, as will be presently plicants for the keys ; and out of the sixteen 
seen. persons that were waiting, fourteen were ladies. 

‘Well, I don’t know,* was my answer. * I rather The two gentlemen were soon despatched. They 
think it will be a wiser plan to advertise them, if had lost keys, near the spot for anything they 
the owner is rc.ally to have a chance of recovering could tell ; but on being satisfied that what had 
them ; for to my mind, articles found in that way been found did in no way agree with the descrip- 
and handed over to the police are rarely heard of tion of what they had lost, they apologised for the 
again.* trouble and went at once. 

An advertisement for the Timas was duly drawn But it was no such easy matter to get rid of my 
up and sent off for insertion. It merely stated fourteen lady-applicants. Some qf them were for 
where the keys had been picked up, and wdicre inflicting upon me a narration of family affairs that 
the owner of the bunch could have it returned to had not the most remote connection with the busi- 
him on giving a proper description. The next ness in hand. A few kept closely enough to the 
morning the advertisement appeared ; and though subject on which they had come ; but would not 
I half expected that some applications might be take a denial that the keys in my possession were 
made later on in the same day, it passed over not the least like those they said they had lost ; 
quite quietly. But the following morning I had a and it was only at the sacrifice of some of my 
foretaste of the trouble that awaited me so soon as usual politeness that I was able to get rid of them, 
the postman had deposited toy letters in the box Not one of the morning’s arrival could make out 
and given his accustomed knock, A glance at my anything like a fair claim, and one or Ibwo owned 
table shewed me that my correspondence was very tliat they had not even been in the quarter where 
considerably beyond its average that morning. The the keys were found on the day specified, 
very first letter I opened was in reference to the More letters, more applicants, came as the day 
advertisement ; and before I had gone through the wore on ; and I began heartily to repent of xny 
collection I found there were over twenty applica- well-meant desire to benefit my fellow-mortab by 
tions for the bunch of keys in my possession, taking the trouble to find out the rightful owner of 
Some of the writers took the trouble to describe a lost article. I was just on the point of giviiig 
the keys they had lost ; but none of them were in orders to my servant to put off all further appli- 
the least like those that had been picked up by cants until the following morning, when he ushered 
my assistant. Some did not take the trouble to in a comfortable-looking lady of middle age, who 
give any description at all, or to state if they had proceeded straight to business by at once desexib- 
been in the part of the town where the keys were ing with the greatest accuracy the bunch of keys 
found ; and a few boldly claimed them on the that had given me so much anxiety that day; and 
# 
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assuring me thafc she had passed the spot indicated 
in the advertisement on the morning they were 
found. 

* Nino keys on the bunchy all Chubb's patent ; 
three very small ones, five of various sizes, and one 
latch-key longer than any of the others.' 

The description was perfect. Some of the other 
applicants h^ curiously enough been right as to 
the number, but wrong as to description. 

1 at once told my lady visitor that I had no 
doubt the keys were hers ; and that I was ready to 
hand them over to her. But I ventured to add 
that it would give me greater security were she to 
permit my assistant to accompany her to her resi- 
dence, and there, in his presence, to open the 
different locks to which the keys belonged. To 
this proposal not the smallest objection was raised. 
She begged 1 would call my assistant, os she had a 
cab waiting at the door. The direction was given 
to some place in Bloomsbury, and they drove off. 
In less than an hour my assistant returned. He 
stated that the lady opened the street door with the 
latch-key, and that the other eight keys opened 
desks, writing-tables, cash-boxes, &c. — all quite 
correct and satisfactorily. The expense of the 
advertisement was of course paid. 

Congratulating myself that this troublesome 
business was well over, and mentally resolving 
that another time, under similar circumstances, 1 
should act on my assistant's suggestion, and hand 
such matters over to the police, I gave orders that 
all applicants that might come were to be told 
that the rightful owner had been found and that 
the keys were disposed of. 

Two days passed, and I had almost dismissed 
the whole affair from my mind. On the morning 
of the third day my attention was attracted by an 
altercation going on between my servant and an 
irate lady — well advanced in years— to whom he 
refused admittance. Anxious to escape disturbance, 
I gave orders that she should be shewn into my 
consulting-room, where I presently went to see 
what she wanted. 

‘ I want to know why you never answered my 
letter about thf. bunch of keys you advertised as 
having found, and which 1 lost ? 1 have come for 
them now.* 

‘ But, madam, none of the letters described the 
keys accurately, and I was therefore not bound 
to notice any of the written applications that 
reached me.' 

‘ Not describe them properly ! But I can describe 
them ; they were nine in number on the bunch.' 

‘So far, that is right, madam. Proceed with 
your description.* 

The description was entirely wrong ; and I told 
her so. I told her, moreover, tliat the riglitful 
owner had been found, who had not only described 
the keys properly, but w'ho had taken my assistant 
to her house and had used each individual key 
in his presence. I added that if she were not 
satisfied, I could furnish her with the address of 
the lady to whom the keys hod been given up, 
and that she might call and try to establish her 
claim if she fancied she had ope. 

She was very far from being satisfied. She 
wanted to argue the matter further and, as I feared, 
to an unreasonable length. I told her firmly I 
could waste no further time on her ; whereupon 
she left vowing vengeance. 

The threats of the old lady did not much disturb 


me ; but they were not altogether so unmeaning os 
I supposed, for in two days thereafter a summons 
was handed into me, demanding my presence at 
the police court of the district, to answer for my 
refusal to deliver up to the rightful owner prop- 
erty belonging to her, which I owned to haviug 
found, but refused to account for. 

That I was very much annoyed may be easily 
supposed; but at the same time I could. not help 
being somewhat amused, bearing iu recollection 
how I had tried to satisfy the unreasonable 
dame, who had evidently more money than wit, 
seeing she was ready to waste it on so hopeless 
a case. 

I duly made my appearance before the worthy 
magistrate, whom I Happened to know slightly, 
and who could not restrain an amused grin when 
1 was called forward. My assistant accompanied 
me as a matter of course. 

The old lady had engaged a smart lawyer, who 
did his best in trying to mak& out a case ; but his 
client rather weakened his statement by her in- 
consequential answers to both her counsel and the 
magistrate. My answer was easy. I shewed how 
the prosecutrix had utterly failed in describing 
the ^keys. I told that the rightful owner had 
rightly described them ; and I put my assistant 
into the box to prove his having' seen every key 
in the bunch fitted into its proper lock. 

‘ Were you passing along Oxford Street on the 
morning that this bunch of keys was found?' 
asked the magistrate of the old lady. 

‘I was that way in an omnibus iu the afternoon,' 
was the answer. 

‘But the keys in question were found in tlio 
morning, and were lying on the pavement,' re- 
marked His Worship. 

‘ Ah, I don’t know how that might be,’ said my 
persecutor ; ‘ but I know I lost a bunch of keys.' 

‘ Well, the caso is dismissed ; and you must 
pay expenses.’ And so ended the case. 

i^ow 1 have no doubt the old lady, though so 
wrong-headed in the claim she set up against me, 
had really lost a bunch of keys on the day my 
assistant made his— for me — unlucky find. " Nor 
do 1 for a moment doubt the fact of some of the 
other applicants having also lost keys on the same 
day and perhaps near the same spot. But the 
applications by letter and personally numbered 
altogether not far short of fifty ; and it may be set 
down as a moral certainty that they did not all 
lose, each of them, a bunch of keys on that par- 
ticular day, and in Oxford Street — without being 
particular as to the spot. My theory is, that some 
of them Imd probably got their pockets picked of 
their keys while travelling by omnibus, and could 
not of course tell exactly where they lost them. 
Others may have simply mislaid their keys, and 
jumped to the conclusion that they were lost. 
Some others, I fear, had not lost keys at all, hut 
merely came to my place out of idle curiosity. 
All of them, I know, gave me more trouble 
than 1 ever hope to have again in an affair of 
the kind. 

[We can hardly say that the foregoing narrative, 
to call it BO, is overstrained. It points to a mar- 
vellous want of logical precision in reasoning 
which is far from uncommon. Some years ago, 
in these pages, we mentioned a droll case within 
our own experience. One day we chanced to find a 
brooch, and advertised the fact in the newspapers. 
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Next (lay a lady called on us to say that she had 
lost a ring, and asked if we knew anything about 
it. ‘Madam/ was our reply, ‘you must under- 
stand that it was a brooch we found, and not a 
ring.* ‘0 yes, that maybe so; but I thought as 
you were in the way of finding things, you might 
perhaps have seen" something of my ring.* A 
very pretty example this of want of common- 
sense. Our advice to all who happen to find any 
article of value on the street is, to take it at once 
to the police office, where it may be reclaimed by 
the owner. Those who will not take this trouble, 
should let the article alone. Finding does not 
constitute ownership. We knew a gentleman, now 
deceased, who in the course of his life punctiliously 
refrained from picking up any article of value on 
the street, as the article was not his, and he might 
have been brought into trouble. This was being 
too fastidious, for it was allowing the article to be 
appropriated by possibly some dishonest person. 
True kindness and true honesty consist in lodging 
the article found, at!the police office, whence, if no 
owner casta up within twelve months, it will be 
sent to the finder, whose lawful property it 
becomes. — ^Ed.] I 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS. 

Peru recall a to every thoughtful student of history 
not only the half-barbaric splendour of the empire 
of the incaa, but the vanished prestige and glory of 
their Spanish conquerors. The gorgeous figure of 
Pizarro, the stately hidalgo, the successful captain, 
the ruthless soldier of fortune, meets us still at 
every step in the once rich Indian empire he won 
for Spain. On that low swampy mangrove-fringed 
stretch of coast, a tangled maze of tines and fiower- 
ing creepers, the half-famished Castilian adventurer I 
landed in 1524 . And here, where the full tide of I 
the Pacific rolls in upon the beach in columns of 
snowy foam, he, in 1535 , founded Lima, the ‘city | 
of the kings.' | 

To examine the cities of the Incas, their I 
ruined palaces, and other objects of note in this 
interesting region, was a task undertaken and 
carried out by Mr Squier, whose researches have 
been embodied in a volume eutitled the Land of 
the Incas, the perusal of which enables us to offer 
the following items to our readers. * 

The coast of Peru is arid and barren, lined with 
guano islands, which although adding little to the | 
charm of the scenery, are found as lucrative to-day 
as the mines of Potosi and Pasco were in the hey- 
day of Spanish greatness. Thanks to this useful but 
unfragrant compost, Pizarro's city of the kings 
is still rich oncl flourishing, though the veins of 
silver are exhausted, and the golden sands no 
longer glitter with the precious ore, which fired the 
Spanish breasts of old with such fierce cupidity. It 
is very unhealthy, and although in the tropics, the 
climate for six months in the year is extremely 
damp and almost cold. Lima, which stands in 
an earthquake region, is built so as to sustain the 
least possible damage from the ever recurring 
shocks of those alarming phenomena. The private 
houses are never more than two stories in height 
They have flat roofs and projecting balconies, and 
are constructed (one can nardly say built) of cane, 
plastered with mud, and painted in imitation of 
stone. Most of them have courts with open gal- 
leries in the^ooiish style, extending along the 


four sides ; and many of them have to^rs, from 
which, in addition to the surrounding scenet^r, an 
exteniled view of acres of fiat rooffi m%jr be obtained 
— ^the said flat roofs being piled with heaps of 
refuse, filth, and all manner of abominations ; very 
often they are used as poultry-yards, and here 
the buzzards, which act as scavengers in all the 
South American cities, roost at night. 

The furniture in the better doss of these wicker 
and mud-built dwellings is often very fine ; antique 
plate, velvet hangings, costly mirrors, and family 
portraits, that smile or frown upon you with all 
the charm or vigour the brush of Vandyke or 
Velasquez was able to impart. The pastes or 
public walks are planted with trees, and the 
arcades, which are lined with fine shops, are a very 
favourite promenade. The inhabitants of Lima 
of all grades are remarkably fond of flowers, par- 
ticularly of roses^ which they contrive to keep in 
bloom all the year round. ‘Boses,’ Mr Squier 
says, ‘ bloom in every court and blush on every 
balcony, and decorate alike the heavy tresses of the 
belle and the curly shock of the ^amba’ 

Bull-fights are a favourite amusement, and so is 
cock-fighting, although it is no longer, as formerly, 
practised in the public streets. 

The markets are well supplied, especially with 
fruit and vegetables. Fish is good and the butcher- 
meat of fair quality. The luckless traveller in 
Central America who could get nothing but- 
chickens and turkeys to eat, and was afraid at last 
th«at his whiskers would transform themselves into 
feathers, may go to Lima with all safety, as a 
medium-sized turkey there costs twenty clollars 
in gold. The cookery is Spanish in its character, 
and consists much of stews savoury with oil and 
garlic and pungent with red pepper. 

Twenty miles from Lima is Tachacamac, a sacred 
city of the Incas, where once stood a gigantic 
temple, dedicated to a deity of the same name, the 
supreme creator and preserver of the universe. 
The ruins of two large wings of this temple still 
remain, one of which contains a perfect well- 
turned arch, which is so rare a feature in American' 
ruins that Mr Squier says ‘ it is flie only proper' 
arch 1 ever found in all my explorations in Central 
arid South America.’ Pachacamac was the Meccai 
of South America ; and its barren hills and dry 
nitrous sand-heaps are filled with the dead bodies 
of ancient pilgrims, who travelled from all parts of 
the country to lay their bones, not their dust, in 
this hallowed spot, ‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ 
has no meaning here ; the dead body does not decay, 
but is dried and shrivelled into a mummy. Mr 
Squier had the curiosity to open the qjiroud of 
what may once have been perchance on Aztec belle.. ' 
The body, which was that of a young girl, was in a 
sitting posture, supported on a workbox of braided 
reeds, in which were rude specimens of knitting, 
spindles for weaving, spools of thread, needles of 
bone and bronze, a small bronze knife, a fan, and 
a set of curious cosmetic-boxes formed of the- 
hollow bones of a bird. These were filled with 
pigments of various colours, and were carefully 
stopped with cotton. Beside them was a small 
powder-puff of cottdn for applying them to the 
face. an(i a rude luirroi formed of a piece of iron 


face, and a rude mirror lormeo oi a piece oi iron 
pyrites highly polished. There was also a nettinc 
instrument and a little crushed ornament of gold 
intended to represent a butterfly. The long black 
hair, stiU glossy as in life, was Draided and plaited 
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round forehead, which was bound with a fillet 
of white cloth adorned with silver 6panf;les. A 
silver bracelpt hung on the shrunken aruL; and 
between the feet was the dried body of a dead 
parrot, a pet no doubt in life, and sacrificed to bear 
its niiatress company into the dread unknown land 
of spirits. 

In the fertile valley of Canete, amid rich sugar- 
lantations, Mr Squier found vast pyramidal 
uildings, rising stage upon stage, with broad 
flights of steps winding round them to the sum- 
mits. While sketching amid a maze of these 
massive shattered adobe walls, our author was 
startled by seeing three men suddenly leap over 
a low wall into the vivid sunshine before him. 
‘ Qod and peace be with you !’ he said os calmly as 
he could, instinctively divining that his best cue 
was to appear as cool as possible. ‘God and 
peace be with you!’ responded the bandits, for such 
thev were ; and after a little bullying, an amicable 
parley ensued, which had for its object the acqui- 
sition of Mr Smiief 3 breech-loading rifle, a weapon 
which kindled in the bosom of llossi Arci, the 
robber chief, an ardept, but with all due deference 
to Mr Longfellow, a wasted aifection, for he did 
not obtain it. Four weeks afterwards, Mr Squier 
saw the swollen disfigured corpse of this bandit 
captain exposed to public view in one of the 
principal streets of Lima. 

At Truxillo our author came across a treasure- 
hunter, one Colonel La Rosa. This man spent 
his whole life in burrowing like a mole among 
the old ruins in search of buried gold, gems, silver 
goblets, or any other relic of antiquity which 
lie could turn into money. Under his guidance, 
Mr Squier visited a great pyramid called the 
Temple of the Sun, and the extensive, interesting, 
and well preserved ruins of Grand Chiniu. Here 
he found vast halls, the walls of which were 
covered with arabesques, and wi<le corridors from 
which spacious rooms diverged. The walls of these 
apartments were bright with vivid and delicate 
colours ; and Colonel La Rosa shewed him where 
in the midst of them he had found a wolled-iip 
closet filled with vessels of gold and silver placed 
in regular layers one above the other, as if they 
had been hidden there in some dire emergency. 
Two vaults were also discovered filled with silver 
cups and goblets. The silver of wdiicli these 
vessels were composed was much alloyed with 
copper, and was so much oxidised that it had 
become exceedingly brittle. Mr Semier obtained 
possession of two of the cups. They have the 
appearance of being hammered out of a single 
piece of yietal, are as thick as ordinary tin-plate, 
and are both adorned by the representation of a 
human face, with clearly cut features and a large 
aquiline nose. 

About a hundred yards to the westward of the 
excavations which have revealed the half-buried 
alace of the ancient princes of Chimu, is a low 
road mound, which has been found to be a 
necropolis, filled with bodies richly clad and 
covered with gold and silver ornaments. Many of 
the heads of the dead bodies found by Colonel La 
Rosa were gilt and encircled by bands of gold ; and 
one body, that of a woman, was covered with thin 
sheets of gold, and wrapped in a robe spangled 
with silver fishes. Warlike weapons and agri- 
cultural implements, knives, war-clubs, lance- 
heads, and spear-points, with spades and mattocks 


of different shapes, all of bronze, are found abun- 
dantly in the vicinity of these ruins ; as are also 
specimens of excellent potteiy, on which are 
modelled with spirit and fidelity representations 
of birds, animals, fishes, shells, fruit, vegetables, 
and the human face and form. 

Leaving Chimu reluctantly, Mr Squier travelled 
down to the coast, along which he sailed, examin- 
ing the coast ruins at Calaveras and other places, 
till he reached Arica, the port of Tacna. 

This is peculiarly an earthquake region ; and 
some of these subterranean convulsions are terrible 
to a degree which we dwellers in a temperate 
clime can scarcely even imagine. A notably dread- 
ful and destructiye earthauake was that of 1868, 
which shook to its base all the adjacent country. 
It was first noted in Arica about five o'clock in 
the morning, its premonitory symptoms being 
immense clouds of dust, which were seen slowly 
advancing across the plain in^dusky columns at a 
distance of about ten miles. 

Nearer and nearer they came ; and in the awful 
pause of dread expectancy that ensued, the distant 
snowy peaks of the Cordilleras were observed to 
nod and reel, as if executing some horribly sug- 
gestive Cyclopean dance. Gradually this impulse 
extended itself to the mountains nearer to the 
town, till the huge morro or headland, a little to 
the left of it, began to rock violently to and fro, 
heaving with sickening lurches, as if about to cast 
itself loose into space, and always bringing to again, 
like a hard bestead ship in a driving tempest. 

I As it worked back and forward, huge fragments 
of stone detached themselves from its cave- worn 
surface, and fell with deafening crash into the surf 
below ; while under and above all, like a subdued 
monotone of horror, was a prolonged incessant 
rumble, now like the roll of distant thunder, but 
ever and anon at irregular intervals swelling into 
a deaft‘ning crush, like the discharge of a whole 
park of artillery. 

As far as could be seen, the usually solid 
earth was agitated by a slow wave-like motion, 
which became first tremulous, and then unspeak- 
ably violent, throwing half of the houses into 
heaps of ruins, iind yawning into wide chasm- 
like fissures, from which mephitic sulphurous 
vapours issued. Shrieks and groans of anguish 
filled the air, h mournful interlude shrilly resound- 
ing at intervals above the subterranean thunder, as 
the terrified crowd rushed to the mole, to seek 
refuge on board the vessels in the harbour. Scarcely 
had they reached this hoped-for haven of safety, 
when tiie sea, treacherous as the heaving land, 
glided softly back, and then rushing forward with 
a terrific roar, submerged the mole with its panting 
terror-stricken occupants, and poured on in a foam- 
ing flood over the prostrate town, where it completed 
the havoc the earthquake had begun. It then 
rushed back almost more suddenly than it had 
advanced, the whole fearful deluge occupying only 
about five minutes. Again and again the earth 
quivered and shook, as if about to rend asunder 
and drop into some unfathomable abyss below, and 
again the sea dashed forward as if in frantic fury, 
and then as suddenly recoiled, the last time shew- 
ing a perpendicular wall of water forty-five feet 
high, capped by an angry ci*est of foam. This 
tremendous wave swept miles inshore, where it 
stranded the largest ships then lying in the har- 
bour, one of them a United States f^ate. 
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^ In Arica Mr Squier equipped himself for a 
journey over the Cordilleras. Nothing can exceed 
the savage wildness of these mountains, or the 
difficulties and dangers of the long narrow passes 
that intersect them. Mr Squier says : * I have 
crossed the Alps by the routes of the Simplon, 
the Grand St Bernard, and St Qothard ; but at 
no point on any of them have I witnessed a 
scene so wild and utterly desolate as that which 
spreads out around La Portada.* It is the very acmd 
of desolation— treeless, shrubless, bare of grass, 
with scarcely a lichen clinging to the rugged 
sides of the huge cliffs. Pile upon pile towering 
to the sullen skies, rise ridges of dark-brown 
hills bristling with snowy peaks, from several 
of which long trails of smoke stream lazily out 
upon the air, shewing where the pent volcano 
surges in ominous life beneath the wintry wastes 
of snow. 

Descending fronr^tjie Cordilleras, Mr Squier 
examined Tiaguanuc^ the Baalbec of the Ne% 
World ; and from thence proceeded to Cuzco, the 
City of the Sun, the ancient capital of the Incas, 
which abounds with memorials of their vanished 
greatness. Here stood a magnificent temple of the 
sun, which was lined throughout with plates of 
gold, two of w’hich, preserved os curiosities, were 
shewn to Mr Squier. The huge stones composing 
this and other massive buildings which yet remain 
are cut and fitted together with a precision which 
has been equalled, but never surpassed. So accu- 
rately do they fit, that it is impossible to pass the 
finest-bladed knife between their edges. 

In close proximity to these splendid ruins, 
sometimes under their very walls, our author 
found rude circles of stone, such as still exist 
at Stonehenge and in other parts of Great Britain, 
and in Brittany. Biddin^j adieu to Cuzco and its 
suggestive relics, Mr Siguier in his journey to the 
coast passed over a stupendously high swinging 
bridge formed of cables of braided withes. Tliis 
dreadful rope-edifice swung freely in space between 
two gigantic cliffs, which guarded like twin senti- 
nels the rush of the deep and rapid Apurimac, one 
of the head-waters of the Amazon. It was some- 
thing worse than the most breakneck defile among 
the Cordilleras. ‘ Never,’ says our author, ‘ will I 
forget this experience. I can see still the frail 
structure swaying at dizzy height? over a dark 
abyss filled with the deep hoarse roar of the river. 
My eyes grew dim, my heart faint, my feet un- 
steady as I struggled across, not daring to cast a 
look on either hand.’ • It was no wonder that the 
nerves of one of the party, an artist, were so 
shaken that he declared that rather than set a 
foot upon it, he would swim across the Apurimac. 
This he did, and found the water so delightfully 
cool and pleasant, that he resolved to prolong his 
bath, and placed the bundle containing his clothes 
and shoes on a convenient cliff, whence a perverse 
gust of wind blew them into the water. Long he 
pursued them, with no result except the conviction 
that he had lost them irrecoverably and his way 
as well. In this condition, foodless, garmentless, 
he wandered about for three days in pathless 
thickets. His feet were cut and bleeding ; and his 
body, scratched and torn, was scorched all day by 
a blistering sun, and so chilled at night by the 
cold breezes that he was glad to bury himself in 
the warm sand. On the fourth day be staggered, 
faint with fajiguc and hunger, to the door of an 


Indian hut, and the inhabitants mistakjiig him in 
his ghastly squalor for the incarnate' genius of 
fever, which they dread above ol^ things - 
killed with stones what little life was*leit in him 
before they would listen to his story. 

Mr Squier’s lesearches abundantly shew that, 
possessing no written language, the Incas have 
impressed their history in characters which yet 
remain upon the scenes of their former glorjr. 
Their greatness may be traced in the splendid 
ruins of their temples and palaces. Their civilisa- 
tion is abundantly proved by their bridges, roads, 
caravansaries, reservoirs, aqueducts, and perfect 
and extensive system of irrigation, by means of 
which vegetation was carried in terraces thousands 
of feet up the steep hill-sides, and the now desert 
coast blushed like a garden with the profuse luxu- 
riance of the tropics. One may well ask, which 
were the barbarians, they or the Spaniards who 
soon made a Sahara of that which they found a 
Goshen ? Their great fortresses bristling on eveiy 
hill-side teach us alike the vastness of their mili<» 
tary power and their great resources. Of their 
internal polity we catch a suggestive glimpse from 
their ample prisons ; and we learn how they lived 
as we turn over curiously their household and 
agricultural implements, or mark with mute sur- 
prise the exquisitely fine texture of some mummy 
shroud, or the delicate carving on some long-buried 
goblet, or the graceful form and excellent work- 
manship of some fragile relic of earthenware. We 
can even make a guess, as we look at their burial 
towers and tombs, at the current of national 
thought on one important subject. They who 
laid the dead so carefully, so tenderly to rest, 
believed tliat in the far-off world of shadows the 
soul would live again. 
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THE STORY OP A DETECTIVE OPFICEB. 

CHAPTER HI. 

There was nothing for me to do, that I could see, 
for a day or two, beyond improving my acquaint- 
ance with the factory hands, and keeping my eyes 
ox>on generally ; and in pursuance of this latter 
branch of the business, I got up very early on the 
following morning, and sat for an hour or two after 
daylight in the arbours or boxes I have so often 
mentioned. There was one great charm about the 
A nchor. It was low and dirty, decaying and disre- 
putable, and the landlord was a drinking fellow, 
utterly bankrupt and hopeless, who troi*J)led him- 
self about nothing. His potman was sottidh also, 
and too accustomed to riff-raff and queer doings of 
every kind to trouble himself about me ; so 1 was 
thoroughly at my ease. All I saw which appeared 
worthy of notice was that the ill-tempered ferry- 
man rowed out alone to the ship I have spoken 
of, and disappeared round its bows. I watched for 
some time, but did not see liim come out into mid- 
stream ; but just before I gave up my watch, he 
came into sight again. Whether he had crossed 
after rowing up a bit and hod come back, or 
whether ho had been lying all the time just hidden 
by the ship, of course I could not say. 

I had told the potman that 1 was in hope of 
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seeing of mine who was going to Aus- 

tralia and had half promised to take me with him. 

' I consequently shewed a great deal of interest in 
the craft, tfkia asked him lots of questions about 
them. This morning 1 guessed that the ship (the 
ferryman’s ship), was an Australian liner ; and this 
was just the joke for the potman, who laughed till 
his beery cheeks shook again at my mistaking a 
riow oW Dutch trader for an Australian liner. 
He was quite severe in his way of poking fun at 
me ; but he ought to have pitied my ignorance, not 
ridiculed it — and so I told him. 

1 thought I would pass away the morning by | 

going over to T and watching Mr Bvrle’s 

house. I had learnt that he was to be from home 
all day ; Mias Doyle had told me so herself ; so I 
knew she knew it also ; and if she had any suspi- 
cious visits to pay, or queer company to receive, 
now was the time: that was evident. Accord- 
ingly, I went to T by rail as before, starting 

in the rain ; but luckily, just as 1 got there it 
cleared up and the sun came out. To give me a 
chance oi learning something, I got asking my way 
to a lot of places I didn’t want to go to, just by 
way of starting a conversation, you know ; and the 
man I pitch^ upon was employed in the goods 
shed of the railway, but did not seem to have 
much to do just then ; and when I asked him if he 
could spare time to run across to the public-house 
with me, he said yes, he thought he could ; and 
he did. 

We could see Mr Byrle’s house from this place, 
so it answered as well for mo as any other ; and 
while I was talking to the porter, 1 saw a tall 
young fellow, good-looking, but rather flash-looking 
too, go past, and in three or four minutes I saw 
him ring at the gate of Mr Byrle’s house. 

‘Hollo I* I says to my railway fiiend, ‘isn’t that 
Sims Reeves ? , Does he come down here to give 
lessons ? ’ 

He was no more like Sims Reeves than I am, 
but his was the first name I could think of. 

‘Sims Reeves!’ says the porter; ‘why that’s 

a Mr Byrle, as gives his father no end of 
e. You ‘wouldn’t see him there, only the 
old gent is off somewhere ^ for a while. He went 
from our station last night/ 

‘Indeed !* 1 said (and then I saw the young man 
go into the house) ; ‘ and what ’s the quarrel about ? ’ 

‘ Oh,' his goings on,’ said the railway man. ‘ Why, 

I have beam that his father has paid thousands on 
his account ; and if he hadn’t paid one time pretty 
heavily too, this young fellow would have been in 
Newgate for formng his governor’s name. He’s 
agoing al^ad, 1 believe ; and a good riddance too, 

I say.’ 

‘And what does he do at the house when his 
father is away t’ I asked ; and I really felt that our 
conversation was getting quite interesting. 

‘Well, it’s the old story ; a lady ’s in the case,’ 
said the porter. ‘ There ’s a niece there that ’s over 
head and ears in love with Mr Edmund — ^that ’s his 
name — and he pretends to be equally sweet on 
her. But if she had seen only as much of him 
as we have seen at this here station, she would 
never-— There’s my foreman agoing into the 
shed! Excuse me.’ With that the railway-man 
fmished his pint and was off. 

I considered a minute, and then decided I 
was as well off where I was as anywhere ; so I 
borrowed yesterday’s Morning Advertiser of the 


barmaid, and sitting down -where 1 could watch 
the house, pretended to read. If any one had 
I watched me, he must have thought I was moat 
remarkably interested in the Money Market, for I 
had that part of the paper folded towards me 
without changing for a good half-hour. At the 
end of that time the door of Mr Byrle’s house was 
opened and the son came out. 1 was ready for a 
start after him, let him go in which direction he 
might ; but he came towards the Railway Tavern^ 
my post ; straight on, nearer, nearer he passed my 
door. 1 peeped out after him, and saw him 
actually come into the tavern, entering by another 
door the compartment of the bar next to mine I 

1 was in the common place ; he was in one of 
those divisions where ‘ Glasses only are served in 
this department and so on. There was some one 
there already, for 1 had heard the occasional clink 
of a spoon and glass, and a cough ; but thete wasn’t 
more than one, for I had j^Kird no voices. I 
Uow heard some one spea^^ I judged it to be 
young Mr Byrle, and I was right. 

‘Hollo, skipper !’ he said, ‘what have you been 
doing to your face ? Have you been fighting ? ’ 

‘Fighting ? — Well, never mind my face ; I don’t 
want to t^k about that ; 1 shall settle that 
account some day,’ said a voice. (I knew what 
voice ; I knew what was the matter with the man’s 
face.) 

His surly tone seemed to shut young Mr Byrle 
up on the subject, for he gave a sort of forced 
laugh and said no more about it. ‘ When do you 
sail ? — for certain now. I must know to an hour 
to-day, for I don’t like what I hear of things,’ said 
Mr Byrle. 

‘Don’t speak so loud,’ said the other; ‘you can 
nevej^ tell who is listening ; ’ and there he was 
more thoroughly right than he suspected. How- 
ever, they dropped their voices so completely after 
this, that though I sat right up against the 
partition, I could hear nothing more than a stray 
word or so, out of which 1 could make no sense, j 
until at last Mr Byrle said: ‘Time’s about up, 
skipper.’ 

‘I suppose BO,’ said the other. ‘Well, you feel 
quite confident about her then ; her courage won’t 
fail, you think ? ’ 

‘iier courage fail? Ha, ha! skipper,’ said Mr 
Byrle ; ‘ you’.iion’t know her, or you wouldn’t say 
that. She ’ll come with the material, you ’ll see. 
From first to last she ’s never wavered; and look 
what a penetrating mind she has got ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; she’s clever, I think,’ says the skipper. 

‘Clever!’ Mr Byrle repeated, v/ith a deal of 
contempt in his voice — ‘ clever ! Who but her 
would nave found out the scheme 

‘ Hush ! ’ said the skipper, stopping the young 
man, just as his conversation was getting, 1 may 

Then Edmund 


I say, instructive and important. Then Edmund 
I Byrle said bis train was due, and posted off to the 
I station. 

A minute or so after I heard the skipper put 
down his glass as though he had emptied it, and 
then he too left. 1 followed at a little distance, 
and got into the same train with him, and got out 
with him, and still following, saw him to to the 
feny, pick out, as I knew he would, uie surly 
waterman ; and I saw him rowed to his oym ship, 
where the waterman left him and then rowed over 
to the other side. Very good. Then the skip^r had 
gone to T specially to meet E^und Byrle ; 
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and Ednmnd Byrle had gone there specially’ be- 
cause his father was away; and Then I 

couldn’t follow it up any further. 

I went boldly into the Yarmouth Smack, and 
not seeing Tilley anywhere about, I asked for him 
under the agreed name, and was told he hod gone 
to work on Byrle’s wharf; not for the firm, but 
for some lighterman who frequented the pubHc- 
liouse. This looked well; and if I got taken on, as 
I expected, the next Monday, I thought it would 
be very odd if between us we didn’t find some- 
thing out. Yet my interest in the business seemed 
dying away, or drifting into altogether a new 
channel, for I could not believe for a moment 
that Miss Doyle and Edmund Byrle, and the 
skipper and the sulky ferryman, were all linked 
in with stealing a few paltry brass fittings. 

I crossed over before the old ferryman came 
back, and had my dinner in the tap-room of the 
Anchor and Five Mtsamids, It wasn’t a nice place 
for a dinner, and I \vJfe always partial to having 
my things neat and tidy, which was by no means 
the rule at the Anchor, and the company was not 
to my standard. I was late to-day, so 1 missed the 
factory hands ; and there were only two men in 
the room with me ; one was a costermongerish- i 
looking rough in a velveteen coat and fur cap, 
wdiich was about all I could see of him, for he was | 
asleep all of a heap in a corner. The other was a 
man who had his dinner in a newspaper, and took 
it out, whatever it was, with his fingers, till he had 
finished it and then went away. 

1 was glad when he was gone, and I had the 
room as I ma;y say to myself ; so I sent my plate 
away, called for a little drop of ruin-and-water 
(the only thing you could get fit to drink at the 
Anchor), and lighting my pipe, sat with my feet 
on th(i fonder, to have a good smoke and a good 
hard think. I had sat there perhaps half-a-dozen 
minutes, and had fairly settled down to my think- 
ing, when a low voice said: ‘Mr Nickharal’ 
My name ! It w’as a very low voice which spoke, 
blit the roar of an elephant couldn’t have startled 
me more. In an instant it flashed upon me that 
my disguise was seen through and all my plans 
understood. Robinson Crusoe was not so staggered 
wdien he saw the foot-print on tlie sand as I was 
on hearing these two familiar words. I turned 
round, and there was that mi^rable- looking 
rough that T thought had been asleep, standing 
up and making signs to me. He was a regular 
rough and no mistake, with short hair, an ugly 
handkerchief twisted round his nock ; his nose had 
been broken at some time or another, and he 
looked a complete jail-bird. ‘ Mr Nickham ! ’ 

It was be that spoke ; no mistake about it this 
time ; and he put his hand up to the side of his ^ 
mouth to keep the sound straight. | 

‘ Who are you ? ’ said I ; for you know I didn’t 
like to answer to the name at once, in cose be 
wasn’t certain. I 

* My name is Wilkins— Barney Wilkins,’ said ' 
the man. ‘But you won’t recollect me by that 
p’raps ; though I ’ve been through your hands, 
sergeant ; but I giv some other name then. You 
got me twelve penn’orth for ringing in shofuls.’ 
(He meant that he had been sent to prison for 
twelve months for passing bad money. I wasn’t 
surprised to hear it ; he looked fit for that or any- 
thing bad. But if he got it through me, why he 
should speak to me now was beyond my compre- 


hension.) ‘ I knowed you directly 1 . 4 ee yon, 
sergeant,’ he says, coming nearer, but still spearag 
I in the same hoarse whisper as at first : ‘and thougE 
you ’re a tight hand, you ’re fair ana square, and 
acted as such by me when you copped me. You 
are down here on business — you ’re after some rare 
downy cards. Now ain’t you, sergeant ?’ 

‘ If you know,’ I said, ‘ what do you ask me for ? 
And if you think I am what you say, you don’t 
suppose I shall tell you my business, do you?’ 

‘Sergeant,’ he says, coming nearer still, ‘you 
fought a man in the street last night, and giv nim 
a thorough good licking. You was the omy man 
there as would take the part of a poor gal as wasn’t 
doing no harm to noboiiy ; and I respect you for 
it, sergeant ; I do. That gal was my sister — ^my 
young sister, as has been like a child to me, and 
was so tidy and pretty that I was proud on her, 

and hoped Well, sergeant, whatever we are, we 

all have our feelings ; and Sergeant Nickham, I ’ll 
do you a good turn. Look here 1 ’ With this he 
crept quite close and put his mouth almost to my 
ear. I watched him carefully, being much puzzled 
by his actions, yet I had seen such unexpected 
things occur in the police that I was quite ready to 
hear something of consequence from him. ‘You 
are down here about that Bank paper, what is said 
to be all got back, but which you know it isn’t. 
You are on the right parties, and it does you 
credit ; but you ’ll never get them nor the paper 
without me.’ 


He stopped here, to see what I would say ; but 
though I was ten times more surprised than ever, 
I kept my countenance, and only said : ‘ Well ? ’ 
In point of fact I didn’t know what to say. 

‘ I ’ve been used bad, Mr Nickham,’ he went on. 
‘I’ve had a lot of trouble and risk about that there 
paper. I got it from B— , and took the money 
tor it to him, honest ; and have been os near took 
with it in my possession as anythink. Twice the 
slops (he meant the police ; ‘ slops ' is what wo call 
‘back-slang,’ a rougli sort of spelling the words 
backwards) — ‘twice they have come into my place 
when the stulf was tliere. Once I was sitting 
upon it done up like bundles ef rabbit-skins. 
Now he gives me (the party wot I am down on) — 
he gives me five pounds, and I can’t get no more 
out of him. And you see there ain’t no reward 
out.’ 

‘ No, not regularly, Barney,’ I said ; ‘ but there ’s 
no doubt at all tliat any man coming forward 
would be very handsomely considered by the Bank 
people.’ 

‘He might be, if he’d got anybody like you to 
speak for him,’ says Barney. ‘ But you know, Mr 
Nickham, that I am wanted for a lot of thinp by 
the bobbies ; and I have been through the mill so 
often, that without I’ve got a friend I don’t half 
like touching ’em again. But you’re fair and 
square, and you licked the fellow last night ; and 
I’m told you can box better than even Tom Sayers 
could ; and if that’s so. I’ll trust you. And this 
here man won’t give me more than five pounds ; 
and he has settled with a regulan; fence, a sort of 
Dutch- Yankee skipper, wliat pretends to command 
one of them traders out there.^ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I said ; ‘ the man 1 fought last night. 
I know him.* 

^HimT almost screeched the man (although, 
mind you, he never once forgot his hoarse whisper) ; 
‘was it him you licked? Sergeant Nickham, I’d go 
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througb^^Te and water for you now, for I hate and 
despise that wretch ; and if I had got a chance to 

do it safely, Pd have' He checked himself 

very sudden here, as if what he was going to say 
wasn't exactly the sort of thing to say to a detective. 
‘ I see you are on the right lay,' he begins again ; 
‘but I tell you he has settled with that skipper 
to have the stuif put on board, if it ain’t already 
there ; and then he’ll go with it to whatever foreign 
port the craft comes from.’ 

‘And who is he,* I asked, ‘who has arranged 
with the skipper?’ 

‘Ah, Mr Nickham,’ says Wilkins, with a very 
cunning look, ' as if you didn’t know ! Haven’t 
you been on the lurk round his house for two days 
past ? Wasn’t you there this morning ?’ 

Egad I I saw dt all now ! You might have 
knocked me down with a feather. I could hardly 
help saying something which would have shewed 
my astonisliment ; but I choked it down, and 
quite determined to keep the upper hand with 
hiriK I said as cool as I could : ‘ Now, Wilkins, no 
beamng about the bush, or making me help you 
out.' If you ’ve got anything to say, any name to 
mention, out with it like a man, and I’m your 
friend. You understand me.’ 

‘Fair and square you are, Mr Nickham,’ says 
Barney ; ‘ and so you’ll find me. That young Mr 
Byrle has got the paper, and he means to go out 
with the trader. There is people over in Ilolland 
awaiting anxious' for it ; and if once they gets hold 
of it, it’s all XT. P. with our bank-notes. Now, I 
don’t know where the paper is ; if I had known, 
bust me if I wouldn't have blowed the gatf long 
ago ! ’ 

He meant that he would have exposed the 
whole transaction, and 1 noticed that this declara- 
tion did not quite agree with his anxiety to have 
a friend on his side, a point on which he had 
dwelt BO much before ; but tliat didn’t signify, 

‘Now, Mr Nickham,’ he went on, ‘you must 
board the craft w'hen the paper is shipped, if it 
ain’t* there yet.’ 

‘ It ain’t there yet, my man,’ I said, remember- 
ing what had dropped from Edmund Byrle, that 
‘ she would come on board with the material.’ 

‘Then I think it will be to-night,’ he continued; 

‘ for a sail-maker os has been at work aboard ber 
says she drops down the river to-morrow ; and 
I think by wnat I can learn in other quarters, he 
is right * 

1 thought so too, and at once made np my mind 
that the meeting at the Railway Tavern was to 
settle about shipping the paper. 


bony-headed old fellow, with a game eye.’ 

‘Why, Mr Nickham,’ says Wilkins, ‘you’re a| 
wonder, a perfect wonder ! You ’re a credit to the 


force, and Sir Richard ought to hear of it I Why, 
that ’s the man, the very man ; and here have you 
only been down two days, and know all about it ! 
Keep your eye en him after dark, and you ’re all 
li^.* 

We had some more talk afte^ this ; and then he 
pretended to go to sleep in his corner again, and 
I went out. 

I went straight into the City and saw some of 
OUT chief people, who sent over to the Bank. 
They would not chance my going there, for fear 


of somebody seeing mo that had better know 
nothing about it. The gents from, the ^nk could 
hardly believe their ears, and the compliments 
they paid me, to be sure ! It was decided that 
everj^thing was to be left in my hands, and I was 
provided Avith letters to the right parties at the 
water-side. But I need not go into any further 
particulars of that kind. 

I was not going to trouble myself any more just 
now about the pilfering at Byrle & Co.’s factory ; 
03 far as I was interested in it, the thieves might 
take boilers, wheels, chimneys, and all. I took up 
my post in the old arbours, and there, though the 
rain came steadily down, I sat, I managed to 
get a pretty dry comer ; and with a little of the 
Anchor's rum-and-water and my pipe, I made 
myself tolerably comfortable Mobile I sat and 
watched the Dutch trader. I was well screened 
from the sight of any one below, or else my corner 
would not have suited ; and Although I could hear 
lihe steps and the voices of ifie people going to the 
ferry, and could have touched them by leaning 
over, yet they could not see me. 

The bony ferryman, in his tarpaulin coat and 
hat, was there this afternoon ; and very sloppy and 
miserable all the boats looked ; and as the tide 
fell lower and lower, the great broad bed of river- 
mud grew broader, and the path to the ferry- 
boat grew longer, and still I kept iny watch, and 
meant to keep it. 1 must own, however, that I did 
not expect to see anything worth notice, for wdiat 
could there be ? But sometimes, you know, in 
cur business, it is as necessary to w^atch to make 
sure there is nothing being done, as it is to make 
sure that some important movement is going on. 

There was an oyster-smack not fifty yards from 
me as was left on the shingle or mud when the 
tide went down; and there was a man smoking 
his pipe on the deck of that oyster-smack, just 
os I was smoking mine in the arbour ; and wnen 
night came, and the river got dark, and you 
couldn’t make anything out of it but a great black j 
i space, with a hollow sound of the wind moaning 
over it and of the water lapping on the shore as 
the tide rose again— then there was a lantern 
burning on the deck of that smack, and there was 
a similar lantern burning in my arbour ; but the 
light was shewn open on board of the smack, and 
mine was a ddrk-Iantern (so was tlie other) with 
the light hid. But I was perfectly well aware 
that the man aboard that smack never took his 
eyes off me while it was light, and that after dark 
he watched to see if I shewed my lantern. 1 didn’t 
shew it ; but if I had, there would have been a 
Thames police galley and five armed constables 
alongside of that hard in a couple of minutes. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY PROJECT. 

In the city of San Francisco resides Mr Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, a gentleman about forty-five years 
of age, formerly engaged in commerce, but now 
retired from business, in order that he may devote 
his whole life, as well as the wealth which he had 
amassed, to the furtherance of a project which he 
formed some sixteen years ago. This was no less 
comprehensive a task than the compilation of a 
full history, as well as a scientific account, of all 
that vast district west t)f the Rocky Mountains, 
which, stretching from Panama to Alaska, em- 
braces Central America, Mexico, a^d California. 


It was to be in a popular form, and to embrace 
every point of interest that could be ascertained 
Kspec^ing the Pacific States, their aboriginal 
inhabitants, their successive civilised occupiers, 
their geology, botany, and other natural features. 
First of all in this stupendous task comes the 
history of the native tribes — ^to be completed in 
five volumes, the first instalments of which are 
alrea<^ published by Messrs Appleton and Co. in 
New York, and by Messrs Longmans in our own 
country. These will be followed by a history of 
the States from the Spanish Conquest down to 
contemporary times, and for this portion of the 
work it is thought that some twenty volumes will 
be required. A third series will treat of the 
geological structure of the territory, its minerals 
especially, and of mining operations. Physical 
geography forms the fourth section of the proposed 
work ; whilst the fifth will deal with agriculture ; 
and the sixth wiW* bibliography. It must be 
apparent that a man nrast be of a highly sanguin# 
temperament to imagine such an enterprise ; it 
will be well if he live to complete only a portion 
of it ; and should he really succeed in doing what 
he wishes, he will have earned for himself an 
honourable distinction, and conferred on the world 
an extraordinary boon. 

But how was such an undertaking to bo begun ? 
"Where were the materials ; and even granting that 
they were to be procured, how was such a mass of 
general reading os must be consulted, to be uti- 
lised ? Mr Bancroft’s first step was to solve this 
difficulty. lie decided to establish at his own 
cost, in San Francisco, a library of reference, which 
should contain all the books to be had for money 
which could throw any light on the subject. With | 
this end in view, he appointed agents in all the 
principal cities of the world, whose business was to 
fi’equcnt sales, examine book catalogues, and effect 
the purchase of any volumes which seemed likely 
to contain useful information. Of course by such 
a system many books were transmitted to head- 
quarters which ultimately proved to he of little 
or no value ; but this was inevitable in the course 
of purchases of such magnitude. And notwith- 
standing all drawbacks of the kind, the collec- 
tion has gradually increased, until it is said now 
to consist of between eighteen and twenty thou- 
sand volumes, including pamphlets', whether this 
number also includes manuscripts, we are unable 
to say. The acquisition of these works has been 
occasionally furthered by adventitious circum- 
stances. The Mexican war, for instance, was the 
means of throwing in Mr Bancroft’s way some 
highly valual|le documents, which, under favour- 
able circumstances, would have remained the prop- 
erty of their lawful owners; these, contained in 
four volumes, are a set of parchment records of 
the Church in Mexico between the years 1530 and 
1583, and apart from their historical value, have 
an interest to the bibliopolist as containing auto- 
graphs of many celebrated men, amongst others 
of Philip II., Torquemada, Las Casas, and Zumar- 
raga, first Archbishop of Mexico. This last-named 
worthy is notorious for his act of insensate bigotry 
in destroying the Aztec records, and thereby 
depriving the world of the history of that race ; 
he burned the hieroglyphic paintings of Anahuoc 
in the public square of Tlatelolco, much as 
Ximenes did with eighty thousand Moorish manu- 
scripts in Grqpada. These priceless records were 


stolen from the government archives ! When the 
unfortunate Emperor Maximilian’s IfiSrary waa 
sold, many valuable works wore also c^tained from 
that collection, which had been gathered together 
daring a lifetime by a well-known amateur, Count 
Andrade. ' 

The weakest part of the arrangement of Mr 
Bancroft’s undertaking is the manner in which the 
books are housed, but this is probably an una- 
voidable evil ; they occupy the fifth stoiy of the 
owner’s house in Market Street, San Francisco, 
where they are exposed to all the risk of fire, to 
say nothing of the ijiconvenience of such a plan. 
The apartment in which they are kept occupies the 
whole length of the building, and the books are 
arranged upon shelves reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, and running from one end of the room 
to the other. Let us now see how it is proposed 
to utilise this mass of literature for reference. 

No one but a resolute enthusiast with an abun- 
dance of means could have brought this extraor- 
dinary project into shape. The trouble spent in 
the undertaking has been enormous. Of coii™, 
the projector lias a staff of assistants possessing me 
requisite accomplishments, headed by a librarian, 
Mr Oak, who has been indefatigable in producing 
a catalogue of the works collected, with copious 
subordinate references. So aided, Mr Bancroft, 
as we understand, has begun his literary oper- 
ations ; but whether he will live to complete 
his colossal production in proper artistic style 
must necessarily be left to conjecture. Fortunately, 
besides being still in middle life, he is said to 
have splendid bodily liealth and great powers of 
endurance, both of which must stand him in good 
stead. He always writes at a standing desk, and 
sometimes prolongs his hours of labour to as many 
as eleven or twelve -- wliich seem to us excessive. 
Such application may do for work which is chiefly 
compilation ; but any brain-worker knows that it 
is simply impossible to do really valuable work 
througliout such a time. As a matter of fact, ve^ 
few men can read or write hard for more than six 
liours a dav with profitable result. Let us hope, 
however, that the man who has had courage to 
undertake such a task, will have self-restraint 
enough not .to endanger its success by an undue 
straining of the faculties, which must be kept in 
full repair to insure its accoinplishmcnt. We 
should be sorry to hear that any disaster from 
fire had put an abrupt termination to so well- 
meaning, though we may be allowed to call it 
a somewhat eccentric undertaking. 


GORDON. 

She came on towards me, her trailing draperies 
falling round her with the soft grace she gave to 
all she touched. Sunshine was on her beautiful 
jiair — evening sunshine, which turned the wreath 
of plaits she wore into a crown of burnished gold. 
She came floating on, through the flower and fruit 
gemmed orange trees, through the enmson audl 
pure white camellia . bloom ; violets grew beneath 
her feet, and she seemed to me part of the glory 
and the fragrance of the sunset and the blossoms. 

Below the terrace where I stood, lay the sea, 
where blue faded to green, and green to opal, melt- 
ing into one deep far-stretching mystery of purple 
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light smi banks of golden cloud. Palaces and domes 
and taperhig spires shone white against the dark 
background pf distant mountains. Suddenly the 
music of many bells rung out on the still air, their 
chiming softened by distance into low faint sweet- 
ness. They were the bells of the stately marble 
city that shone so fair across her gleaming bay. 
The iirst bell-notes were taken up and echoed by 
the bells of chapels in villages along the shore ; of 
convents hidden away in country dells and valleys, 
till the air was full of lingering prayerful sound. 
Through it, through the magical Italian twilight 
came the woman I loved. She came and stood 
beside me, looking across the water to where 
Genoa’s palaces glimmered against the sky ; but 1 
do not think she saw or thought of them. There 
was a dreamy look in her eyes, a cold, set weari- 
ness about her mouth, which is only seen in those 
whose thoughts have drifted far from where they 
stand. 

‘ Are you tired of this place 1 ’ I at length ven- 
tured to ask her. 

‘Not particularly,* she answered; ‘you know I 
never care much where I am.’ The words sound 
petulant ; but said os she said them, they were only 
weary. I should have been glad if she had ever 
shewn impatience ; anything rather than the cold 
quiet which ever lay upon her beauty like a pall. 
At first, in my triumphant happiness at having 
won her promise to be my wife, this coldness had 
not chilled me — as it sometimes did now — to the 
heart 1 so longed, so hungered for a word of 
love, for a tender look. All her stately beauty 
would soon be mine, and it seemed still as far I 
from me as ever. 

We leaned on the low parapet of the terrace, 
while the music of the bells died away, till only 
the slow beating of the waves broke the stillness. 
It Was an hour of wonderful peace and beauty, yet 
a strange sens^ of unrest took possession of me, 
and jarred the music of the waves and the restful 
quiet of the twilight. Standing there close to her, 
with the certainty that soon she would be my own 
for ever, a vague thrill of fear came over me, a 
fear lest aU this feverish joy of knowing she was 
mine, might vanish away, and leave me a lonely 
mortal. This love for her had become to me an 
all-absorbing passion ; and yet she never for one 
moment allowed me to think that my love was 
returned.* Perhaps it was the might of her beauty 
that filled my senses ; yet 1 have seen beautiful 
women sincG, and had seen them before I first 
saw her on the walls above the old Etruscan 
gateway at Perugia. 

One morning the week before, 1 had strolled out 
from the duU hotel ; and leaving the street with 
its tall houses and quaint old fountain, glowing 
in the day’s first freshness, I sauntered on to the 
walls, and there I first saw her. Below in the 
valley the silvery olive leaves trembled in the 
sunshine ; wreaths of broad-leaved vines clung to 
the gray old trees, clothing them with a borrowed 
beauty of youth and freshness. Hundreds of 


flowers blushed in the light, and varied odours 
from herb and blossom filled the air with a 
subtle languor. Above, on the lichen-covered 
wall, with a background of purple mountain, a 
fitting frame to her stately loveliness, she sat, 
looking out across the sunlit land, with the dreary 
far-away look in her great deep eyes, and the 
haughty coldness upon her chiselled .face. I 
lingered about, driuking draughts of beauty ; 
fancying it was my artistic sense that kept me 
there watching her face, till she rose wearily, and 
slowly walking dowi^ the street, entered the hotel 
where I was staying. 

I found on inquiry that a Mrs Verckcr and her 
niece. Miss Mayne, had arrived there the previous 
evening. I had sometimes met Mrs Vereker in 
London ; and later on in the day, while I was 
carelessly examining the carving on the fountain 
in the square I saw her and my vision of the 
morning standing on the. csiltfiedral steps. Mrs 
Vereker came forward with that friendliness we 
feel for a slight home acquaintance whom we 
may chance to meet when abroad. So I joined 
them, and we strolled on chatting over home news. 
Miss Mayne seldom spoke, and ^^ct that walk 
seemed to me a strangely happy one. Mrs Vereker 
told me they had only been a day in Perugia, 
and had intended going on at once to Rome; 
but the mountain air and mountain views were 
so delightful, they had changed their minds, and 
intended remaining for some time at Perugia. 

I had come to the old town to study art ; to 
search the blazoned manuscripts lying hidden in 
sacristy and convent, and learn from them their 
secrets of colour and design ; to wander through 
frescoed cliurch and palace, where walls and 
ceilings are brilliant still as when the hands which 
wove their gorgeous stories first laid the pencil 
down and thanked God for the great consoler — 
Art I had come to watch the mists rising from 
the valleys, and wrapping the mountains m soft 
mystery of cloud — cloud which changes and shifts, 
and melts at lost into the golden and purple, 
the opaline green of the sunrise ; so that I might 
try to wrest from Nature a faint touch of her magic 
of shadow and light, of colour and form, and lay 
it at the feet of the one mistress I had ever known 
— ^Art. 

What I vfas now studying was a woman’s 
heart— and what I learned was — nothing. I 
do not think mine is an impressionable nature. 
I had spent thirty years in the world, and had 
never loved any woman until I saw Mary Mayne 
in the morning light sitting above that old gate- 
way ; yet in one short week I had grown to love 
her — well, as few women are ever loved 

At the end of that week came a letter from 
Willie Vereker, saying his yacht needed some 
repairs, and he would put in at Genoa for a few 
days if his mother could meet him there. He had 
been to the East, and she had not seen him for some 
time ; so she decided on going back to Gtenoa ; 
hoping the Owendolme might need more repairing 
than WiUie thought, and keep him there longer 
than he expected. The evening of the day Mrs 
Vereker received that letter, I told her of my love 
for her niece, and asked permission to accompany 
them to Genoa. 

She regarded me with an odd look of com- 
passioD. ‘Have you spoken to Mary yet?’ she 
asked. . 


I told her I had not ; I wished to wait until we 
had known each other longer ; I feared being too 
precipitate, 

‘ Then/ said Mrs Vereker, ^ I have no right to 
tell you anything of her story. It is a sad one, 
poor child ! and I warn you, you have little chance 
of success. If you choose; you can come with us 
to Genoa; but if I were you, I should not do so. 
Save yourself while you can. You have known 
her a very short time. If you leave us now, you 
will soon forget her ; later, you may find it a more 
difficult task.' 

I shook my head. The advice came too late. 
I went with them to Genoa. The stately marble 
city had a charm for us all. Mrs Vereker had 
her son, and the two found marvellous attractions 
in the quaint narrow streets with their palace 
portals, their courts and halls, where fountains 
sparkled and filing diamonds of spray round the 
brows of pure fairxitatues ; where in the coolness 
and the shadow, gold-I^leu orange trees and thicl% 
masses of crimson blossom gleamed wnth sudden 
startling glory. 

I had my idol. Day after day I was by her side. 
It was a fool's Para<lise perhaps; but I suppose 
there is such an Eden in every life; and looking 
back, when we have left its short-lived peace, we 
vainly long for a single throb of its rapture. So, 
during those quiet days at Genoa, each of us, 
except Mary Mayne, had our heart’s desire : Willie, 
the life, the colour, the loveliness he and his 
(hrendoline sought in voyages to many lands ; Mrs 
Vereker, her son; I, my new delirious joy. There, 
on the terrace where we were standing, I first 
spoke to Mary, and lieard her tell me my love was 
Iio]ielcss. She told me her story. 

IJer wedding-day had been fixed. In a year she 
was to have been married to a man she loved with 
her whole heart ; when the war wdth llussia broke 
out, and Gordon Frazer’s regiment was ordered to 
the Crimea, lie and Mary wished to be married 
before he left, but family reasons prevented it, and 
BO they parted. He had never returned to England. 
A soldier brought Mary a little locket which she 
had given Gordon. The ribbon it hung upon 
was tliickcned here and there with deep dark 
stains ; and the man said Gordon Frazer had 
given it to him to take to Mary, when the young 
officer lay dying after the charge %t Balaidava. 
It was only the story of many an English and 
many a llussian girl during that dreadful time. 
When a strong, self-contained nature breaks 
down, it is almost utter collapse ; so it was with 
Mary. For months she lay silent, tearless, list- 
lessly unable to make the slightest exertion, to 
take the smallest inteifest in life. Her friends 
thought her brain had suffered from the shock ; 
and when she recovered sufficiently tu travel, Mrs 
Vereker had taken her abroad, where they had 
been moving from place to place ever since. 
Her body regained health ; she was now quite 
strong ; but the girl’s heart and soul seemed dead; 
as she said, dead, and buried in Gordon Frazer’s 
CTave. Yet as I listened 1 did not despair. I 
had no living rival; he was dead, this man she 
loved ; while my heart was beating, living, and 
strong with its worship of her. If I could only 
win her to be my wife, the dead love would pale 
and faint before my red and passionate devotion. 
So I hoped, as day by day I watched her eveiy 
look, forestmed her every wish, until she grew 


accustomed to my presence, and to rely ppeh mj 
care. My hopes were answered ; ere /Jng I won 
her reluctant consent to be my wifq^ but on the 
condition that our marriage should not take place 
until their return to England next year. 

The rosy clouds were fading into the deep 
purple of Italian night Silence fell around us 
as a mantle ; only the throb of the sea below the 
terrace broke the intense quiet. Out on the sea 
shone the white sails of a little yacht. Nearer, 
within the harbour, rose the masts and spars of 
many ships, mysterious, spectre-like, as ships 
always look at night As we were seated in calm 
enjoyment of the scene, a small boat shot out from 
the rocks beneath our feet, where lay some hidden 
cave or landing-place. It was rowed by two men ; 
a third sat wrapped in a large cloak in the stem. 
They rowed well, and tlie boat was nearly a mile 
from us, leaving a bright line of light upon the 
shining water, when a cry broke the crdin of the 
night — a wild, weird cry, with agony in its tone. 

‘ Gordon !’ I have never heard its like since, and 
I hope I never shall again. In its agonised tone 
I could scarcely recognise the voice of Mary, so 
changed was it, so shrill with long pent-up 
yearning, as it wailed out that one word — 

‘ Gordon ! ’ The cry seemed to be repeated again 
and again, though softened by the echoes, while 
the little boat sped on its way, and its passengers 
— mere dark specks they seepacd — climbed into 
the yacht. The white sails gleamed against the 
horizon, and then, phantom-like, were lost in its 
dim purple. 

I turned and looked at Mary. She stood with 
her eyes fixed on the darkness which hid the 
yacht from sight, her hands clasped upon her 
heart, her face drawn and colourless. I feared the 
fate her friends dreaded for her had stricken her 
as she stood beside me there in the still luxu- 
rious twilight. ‘ Mary, my dearest, my own ! 
what is itr — taking her hand and drawing her 
closer. 

She drew her hand from mine, and shuddering 
away from me, leaned against the stone parapet, 
resting her head on the cold marblcecoping. 

‘ You are ill ; let me take you home, darling,* I 
said. 

‘ No,’ she murmured ; ‘ not ill. But oh,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ Harry, Harry I my good kind friend, 
help me ! Gordon was near us just now, 1 felt 
it ; I am sure of it. You will help me to find him ; 
will you not V 

Help her to find him ! help to break my own 
heart — to bruise this new-found sweetness out of 
my life ! The very thought struck me with a 
sudden chill What if this fancy of herli, coming 
BO close uj^n my sure forebodings, should be a 
reality ? What if Gordon Frazer were still in 
existence? I thrust the thought from me as I 
should thrust a temptation. ‘ I will help you in 
any way I'can,*my cUirling,* I said ; ‘ but come in 
now ; the night-air is chilling ; and you are giving 
way to feverish fancies.* 

<No,* she said; ^it is no fi^cy.’ Drawing 
herself up wearily, she turned without looking at 
me; and I followed her down the terrace and 
across the marble court of the old palace which 
was our home in Genoa. I watched her glide, 
stately and pale and quiet, up the broad white 
staircase. 

It was months before she recovered from the 
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braixiftfever in which she awoke next morning — 
such awfa^months, during which we often feared 
the worst, -Yet when they were over, and she was 
among us a^in, paler, more fragile, but still her 
own beautiful self, stately, self-possessed as usual, I 
was almost thankful for the terrible illness, which 
proved that her cry and wild words on the terrace 
were but warning of coming illness, the mere 
wandering of a brain diseased. 

The Roman season was nearly over, yet Rome 
was full-full of English sightseers, like our- 
selves ; full of Americans, on rapid flight across 
Europe ; of eastern prelates, in flowing eastern 
robes, with olive-hued eastern faces ; of eager-faced 
French ladies, and solemn-eyed peasants from lonely 
villages on the Campagno, and of Italians from city 
and from plain ; for it was Easter-time. We were 
only waiting until the conclusion of the festivities 
to set out on our journey home. Home ! 1 never 
until now felt half the meaning of that word. 
When we got home, Mary and I would be married. 
I should give up wandering, and settle down into 
a country gentleman. I thought with a pang of 
self-reproach of the grand old home which called 
me master, shut up in desolate state since my 
dear father died. How a fair young mistress 
would brighten and beautify the old rooms. I 
could see it all now— -the oaken hall with its 
quaint old pictures ; spring sunshine pouring in 
at the open door, red-coated sportsmen grouped 
under the beeches, horns ringing from the copses, 
children playing under the shadow of the avenue 
of limes — ^th'e loveliness of joyous life, where for 
so long had been tlie silence left by death. It 
was a sunny dream of home — ^home in fair Eng- 
land, into w'hich 1 had fallen ; standing there, 
upon the Pincian, under the deep dark blue of 
Roman night. 

Below lay the city, its narrow streets dimly 
mysterious, no light visible in their tall houses ; 
the fountain murmured its sweet monotonous 
music in the Piazza di Spagna; the wide white 
marble steps gleamed along the hillside ; tall palm- 
trees cast weir<ft shadows across the gravelled walk.s ; 
nightingales answered each other in low rich trills 
of song, echoing from tree to tree, through whisper- 
ing palms and odorous night-flowers. Beside me, 
cold and silent, was the woman whose charmful 
spell woke within me this new sweet longing 
for home — ^homc musical with the soft rustling 
of women’s garments ; with the tender voices of 
little children. I suppose such a dream and such 
a longing come to all men at some time of their 
lives ; it came to me that night as I stood above 
the city^of vanished glories, of dead and buried 
dreams. 

It did not last long. Suddenly, above the city 
roofa^ a cross of silvery light shone out against the 
sky. The illumination of Saint Peter’s had begun. 
Above the winding narrow streets, above palace 
roofs, above palm and cypress, above triumphal 
arch and mouldering temple, over the palace of 
the CcBsars, ovy Capitol and Forum, the silvery 
cross shone glad, triumphant ; and from it, the 
light spread from window to window, from pillar 
to pillar, till the vast pile was one glory, changing 
rapidly from soft silvery radiance into a glow of 
golden fire. 

‘It was worth coming to see. Was it not, 
Mary]* 


‘Marv ! ’ A stranger’s, voice echoed her name ; 
and instead of answering my question, she sprang 
with a low cry from my side, and laid her head 
upon a stranger’s breast. ‘Did you not get my 
letters] I have been looking everywhere for you,’ 
I heard him say. 

She did not answer, nor raised her head ; as if 
at last she had found her rest 

‘You are not alone here]’ he went on. ‘Who 
are you with ]’ 

Then with a quiver as of pain, she raised her- 
self, and looked from ‘me to him with beseeching 
eyes and trembling clasped hands. 

Before she spoke— for even in all the agony 
of my crushed-out hopes, my love for her bore 
down all other feelings, and I tried to save her 
from the pain of telling me what I already knew 
—I said : ‘You have found an older friend than I 
am, Mary. Shall I leave him to take you to Mrs 
Vereker V 

^ ‘ An older friend ]’ he ilSpcated. ‘ By Jove I I 
should think so.’ 

Then raising his hat, he shook hands with me 
as I turned aw^ay. 

I turned into the darkness, but not before I had 
seen that until now I had never known her, niy 
I love, my promised wife. I had known a beautiful 
statue, not the beautiful woman who, with eyes 
upraised to his, stood in the subdued light looking 
np to Gordon Frazer. All the coldness, all the 
stately calm had gone, fallen from her as a mantle 
falls — a mantle which had hidden the fullness of 
her loveliness, and had concealed from me a 
tender grace and beauty I had never till now 
beheld. I have never seen her since. 

Some time afterwards I met a friend who had 
seen a good deal of the Frazers. He was loud in 
admiration of Mrs Frazer’s beauty and of her 
devotion to her husband. ‘He was out in the 
Crimea, you know, and was reported dead ; but 
he was only wounded. Some Russian family, to 
whose house he had managed to be sent, had 
tended him with kindly care after even his own 
doctors had given up hope, and had pulled him 
through his danger. Mrs Frazer told me,’ con- 
tinued my friend, ‘ how one evening when stand- 
ing on a terrace at Genoa, she heard his voice; 
and thinking Ct w'as a reproach from the grave (for 
she was going to marry another fellow), she got 
brain-fever, and was near dying. The fact was,, 
the yacht in which a friend had brought him 
from (Constantinople touched at Genoa, and he had 
actually spent the day doing the palaces ! When 
she heard his voice, he was returning to the 
Peri, which lay about two miles from the shore. 
Romantic stoiv, isn’t it ] But Gordon takes her 
devotion coolly enough ; the love seems more 
on her aide than on his. 1 cannot understand 
that.’ 

Understand it? Yes, I could. Hers was one 
of those great-souled natures who like to give 
rather than to take, to pour out all the wealth and 
beauty of their being on the idol which they 
have clothed in all the glory of their own imagin- 
ings. God grant she may live on to the end, 
happy in her womanly idol-worship ! 

As for me, the dream 1 dreamt upon the Pincian 
Hill, before the cross of golden light shone over 
the city roofs, was never realised. No rustle of 
woman’s garments makes low music in the old 
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oak*panelled rooms ; no children’s voices wake 
the echoes under the avenues of arching limes. 
The old Devon manor-house stands as yet without 
a mistress. 


NARCOTISM. 

In these days of medical knowledge, when so 
many merciful means for the alleviation of pain 
are known, it follows as a matter of course that 
great abuse of sleep-producing agents exists. We 
would therefore say a few woids of caution as to 
the pernicious practice of people making use of 
chloral, chlorodyne, chloroform, and other kindred 
agents without medical advice. It is, we think, 
little known to how great an extent this evil 
exists. To come across a lady who is constantly 
more or less under the influence of chlorodyne, 
is by no means uncommon ; every trifling ailment 
or passing ma^iis^eing an excuse for a few drops 
of that narcotic. Chihral is also extensively anrl 
improperly used ; the more so because, unfortu- 
nately at the time of its first introduction as a 
sleep-producing agent, it was most erroneously 
stated to be perfectly harmless, and many are still 
under this impression. 

The real truth is, that no narcotic of any kind 
whatever is harmless, but on the contrary, invari- 
ably pernicious when taken otherwise than by the 
advice and under the treatment of a medical man. 
True, sleeplessness is one of the most trying things 
a Iverson can suffer from ; but then there are other 
means of combating the enemy than by dosing 
one’s self with chloral or any such agent ; and thus 
making an infirmity chronic, w’hich would in all 
probability have been only a temporary evil. Rely 
upon opiates for sleep, and sleep will not come 
without them. Thus a bad habit is formed ; the 
bodily strength is uudennined, the digestive powers 
enfeebled, the mind and intellect weakened and 
enervated, and the unfortunate suH'ercr becomes a 
slave, bound hand and foot to a habit that it is 
almost impossible to shake off. Sleeplessness often 
comes from want of sufficient fresh air and exer- 
cise, from over-mental work, mental distress, from 
too great a quantity of stimulants taken during the 
day, and from various other causes, which a little 
care as to diet and regimen would quickly over- 
come. Taking short naps during ttlie day ; too 
much tea and coflec drinking, especially shortly 
before bedtime — all these are apt to cause sleep- 
lessness. In many cases a light and simple supper 
taken shortly before retiring to rest, and attention 
to the feet being thoroughly warm, will insure a 
good night’s sleep when more energetic means 
have failed. 

In those terrible abodes of suffering, our cancer 
hospitals, the method of all others most resorted to, 
and most efficacious for the alleviation of pain, is 
the sub-cutaneous (under- the-skin) injection of 
morphia. In sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful 
nervous affections, this remedy is often exceedingly 
beneficial, when used under competent medical 
advice and supervision ; but like every other good 
thing it is open to great abuse, and often made 
use of mcrelv os a soothing narcotic by jthe irri- 
table, excitable, and discontented. A long train of 
evils follows; but with these we are not called 
upon to deal here. What we want now to lay 
before the reader is a plain statement an to the 
prompt treatment called for in a case of over- 


narcotism from too strong a dose of i^'ected 
morphia. Coldness of the extremi^, lividity 
of the countenance, profuse cold swei^ and loss m 
ower over the limbs, insensibility, very deep 
reathing, and contraction of the pupils of the 
eyes to such an extent that they reaemole a black 
pin-head, result. 

What then is to be done? Time is precious, 
and perhaps half an hour or more may elapse 
before medical aid can be obtained. Taking it for 
granted that the patient is in a recumbent position, 
the first thing to be done is to raise the liead, to 
sponge the face and chest copiously with fresh 
cold water, to rub the limbs steadily and strongly, 
to put hot-water applications to the feet and to 
the sides of the body, if it feel cold to the touch. 
Place strong smelling-salts to the nose; lay the 
head on one side with the month open, so that 
the tongue may not fall hack and prevent respira- 
tion ; give brandy-and-water, if tlie patient can 
possibly swallow it; but if the narcotism be 
severe, this will be impossible, and it is wisest 
to abstain from attempts which may result in fluid 
going the wrong way. In fact do everything to 
keep the body warm and the breathing unimpeded, 
and strive to rouse the unconscious iaculties into 
action. 

Supposing, however, that the narcotism be very 
excessive, and the breathing be slow, irregular, and 
low, then if medical aid be not forthcoming, it 
would be well to resort to artificial respiration ; by 
no means a difficult matter to manage, if only any 
one present has a slight amount of knowledge on 
the subject;. The following is Dr Sylvester’s 
method, and is advantageous from its simplicity : 
‘ Place the patient on the back, inclined a little 
upwards from the feet by raising and sup- 
porting the head on a cushion, placing support 
also under the shoulder-blades. Draw out the 
tongue and keep it forward, so as to leave the 
air-passages free. Remove all clothing from the 
neck, chest, and abdomen. Stand by the patient’s 
head, take Arm hold of the arms just above 
the elbows, and draw them gently and steadily 
upwards above the head, keeping, them stretched 
upwards for two or three seconds. Then turn 
down the arms, and press them firmly and steadily 
against the sides of the chest for two or three 
seconds. Repeat these movements alternately, 
deliberately, and perscveringly, until a spontaneous 
effort at respiration is perceived; immediately 
upon which, proceed to try by every possible 
means to induce circulation and warmth.* How- 
ever, should the case of narcotism bo not a severe 
one, such extreme measures as artificial respiration 
will not be called for, and in all probability, after 
the use of those simpler remedies at first named, 
sickness wull occur, and this may bo taken os a 
sign that the worst of the evil is over. 

And here let us once more emphatically state 
that in this and all other cases we assume that a 
medical man is sent for, and that our suggestions 
only refer to what is to be done until he appears 
upon the scene. Nothing is so annoying and bo 
productive of harm as for a non-piofessional person 
to be constantly making this and that suggestion 
as to the treatment of a sufferer, when a medical 
man is giving his best thought and skill to the 
case ; but on the other hand it is well for people—* 
more especially women— to know what to do when 
thrown upon their own lesouices. 
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Oa^^.of poisoning from over-doses of opiates 
' are of course only one class of such-like accidents; 
and the acc^ental swallowing of irritant poisons, 
embrocations^ &c. often occur, and call for the 
utmost promptitude of action and presence of mind 
on the part of those present. 

In the less densely populated parts of the coun- 
try, it is a positive necessity that people should 
be able to rely upon themselves in c(ues of emeiv 
gency, for if a doctor is many miles distant, and it 
takes several hours to fetch him, one might almost 
as well be without him, where sharp practice is 
called for. To produce vomiting, one of the best 
emetics we happen to know of is an American one. 
It consists of a table-spoonful of common treacle 
(molasses it is called across the water) and as 
much powdered alum stirred into it as the sticky 
compound can be made to contain. Now alum is 
such a valuable drug in many ways that it ought 
to be kept in every household medicine-chest ; 
and treacle is not usually hard to get. We have 
never seen this remedy tried in a case of poison- 
ing, but we have seen its effect in croup ; and any- 
thing more decided and imperious in its action it 
would be difficult to imagine. Such a dose might 
freely be given in any case of poisoning ; and after 
the emetic has acted freely, we would give some 
soothing mixture, such as thickened milk. There 
are various things which have the power to a 
certain extent of protecting the coats of the 
stomach from the action of irritant poisons ; if the 
poison be an acid, the scrapings off a white-washed 
wall or chalk and milk are good. Milk almost 
stiffened with common brown sugar is one of them; 
sweet oil taken to nauseation is another. 

In all cases of poisoning, hsa of time is the one 
great thing to be avoided ; and the nearest remedy 
at hand is the best one to make use of. Mustard 
and water, strong and plenty of it, is a capital 
emetic. Of croup, that enemy of juvenile huma- 
nity, we must now speak a few words ; and we 
know of no better remedy than the American one 
above described, combined with a hot bath and a 
hot blanket to roll the child well up in afterwards. 

The ignorance of the poor as to the treatment 
and still more the prevention of the diseases of 
children is something appalling, and there can be 
no doubt that thousands of little lives are annually 
sacrificed to this Moloch. 

* I can't tell what ails my child, ma’am,’ said a 
labourer’s wife to the writer of this, one bitter day 
last winter, ^ lie’s carrying on so strange; crowing 
like a cock, and turning his-self almost black in the 
face every nows and again.’ 

The infant in question was comfortably seated 
on a nice void door-step, and breathing as if he had 
swallowed a baby’s rattle by mistake. ‘Your child 
has the croup,’ 1 said, picking up the unfortunate 
little creature and carrying it to the fireside ; * and 
if you don’t do something for him at once, he ’ll 
very likely die.’ 

However something wa» done for him, and 
he didn’t die ; but he had a kick for his life all 
the same, and very little more door-step would 
have finished him. Yet this poor woman was not 
w unloving mother ; she was only ignorant, and 
in her ignorance, assisting her child into the grave 
she would have shed such bitter tears over. 

From croup to diphtheria is a natural progres- 
sion, and we would wish to say a few, a very few 
words ou this terrible disease ; not as to its treat- 


ment by the amateur nurse, for it is of the greatest 
importance that such cases should have close 
m^ical care. It is then on the subject of the 
operation called tracheotomy — that is, the making an 
outwardlncision in the windpipe below the seat of 
the disease, and inserting a tube for the purpose of 
respiration, that we would speak— not to discuss it 
in its medical aspect, but simply to say a word or 
two to nervous mothers who would shHnk from 
the idea of the surgeon’s knife touching a sick 
child under any circumstances whatever. Surely 
there can be no more pitiful sight to look upon 
than a child dying of diphtheria — ^the eyes wild 
with fear, looking appealingly for help ffom one 
troubled face to another ; the little hand thrust 
into the mouth in helpless, useless effort to dis- 
lodge the terrible leatner-like substance that is 
clogging up the throat, and making each breath a 
sound so painful that for days and weeks to come 
it will not cease to sound in ojft ears. What more 
^agonising sight can the sie^room give us to gaze 
upon ? And yet doctors have told us of cases in 
which a mother has had such an overpowering dread 
of the surgeon’s knife, that even when things come 
to such a state as this, she has positively refused to 
allow of any attempt at alleviation of her child’s 
agony by a simple operation ! 

Now it is on this head we wish to say a few words 
of encouragement and counscL Tracheotomy is 
in the first place a chance — a very slight chance in 
most cases — but still a chance for life ; but if it 
docs not save life, it spares the child a death of 
awful suffering. The pain of the operation itself 
is so momentary as not to be worth considering, 
and relief is instantaneous. We are not speak- 
ing of recovery, but simply of the difference be- 
tween such a death as that described above and 
the quiet ‘ falling asleep ’ of the child upon whom 
tracheotomy has been performed ; and this is what 
the writer saw — the frightened appealing eyes ; the 
pitiful effort at self-help; and then the instant 
relief given by firm and skUful hands ; and four- 
and-twenty hours later, the quiet painless death ; 
the boy smiling up into our faces as the pure spirit 
fied to that place of rest and peace where ‘ tnere 
shall be no more pain.’ It was not a thing to be 
seen and forgotten. 


LIFE IN A MILITARY PRISON. 

BY A PEISON CHAPLAIN. 

In an address lately delivered at Birmingham, 
Professor Tyndall says: ‘I met some few years 
since in a railway carriage the governor of one of our 
largest prisons. He was evidently an observant 
and reflective man. Ho told me that the prisoners 
in his charge might be divided into three classes. 
The first class consisted of persons who ought 
never to have been in prison. External accident, 
and not internal taint, nad brought them within 
the grasp of the law, and what had h^pened to 
them might happen to most of us. They were 
essentially men of sound moral stamina, though 
weaiitig the prison garb. Then came the largest 
class, formed of individuals possessing no strong 
bias moral or immoral, plastic to the touch of cir- 
cumstances, which would mould them into either 
good or evil members of society. Thirdly came a 
class— happily not a large one— whom no kindness 
could conciliate and no discipline tame. They 
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were sent into this world labelled Incorrigible/’ 
wickedness being stamped as it were upon their 
organisations/ 

As a matter of fact, there is a distinction made, 
and rightly made, between the inmates of military 
prisons. They are divided into first, second, and 
third classes; which you may call bad, worse, 
and worst, if you arc of the despairing type of 
philanthropist; or good, better, and best, it you 
are a great believer in human nature, even in 
imprisoned human nature. The first class wear 
a rod stripe on the arm, and being the best 
conducted, are given less work to do and more 
food. Class number two are marked with a yellow 
stripe ; while the third or lowest class are distin- 
gxiishcd by a white badge. A stranger might per- 
haps shrink from all who wear wnito stripes as 


haps shrink from all who wear white stripes as 
from ^ incorrigibles ; ’ but some in the third class 
may be really very little more * incorrigible ' than 
himself, for every prisoner, no matter what his 
character may be, except in very special cases, is 
placed in the third class on his reception, lie* 
then, by good conduct, becomes eligible for promo- 
tion into the second class, and subsequently into the 
first.' Rule one hundred and sixty-six of tlic Regu- 
lations for Military Prisons, lays down that ‘the 
first class will be composed of those prisoners who, 
from their quiet orderly habits and general good 
conduct under punishment, may appear deserving 
of being promoted from the second class after 
some experience has been gained of their char- 
acters. Prisoners in cither the first or the second 
class .will also be liable to be removed to a lower 
class for misconduct’ Though the first class of 
prisoners are employed during the same hours as 
those prescribed for the second class, the labour is 
of a less severe description: picking oakum or 
drill being substituted for the deservedly hated 
crank and shot exercise. Another privilege en- 
joyed by the first class is, that they are never 
deprived of their bed, whereas, ‘ all prisoners on 
reception are to sleep for the first week in the 
same manner as a soldier on guard — that is, on a 
board without undressing — and subsequently, the 
third-class prisoners are to sleep as on guard 
every other iiiglit ; and the second-class prisoners 
in the same manner every third night ; the priso- 
ners of the first class being alone exempted from 
this rule.’ First and second class ^prisoners arc 
employed in this prison — which is no Castle of 
Indolence — at drill, shot exercise, the crank, 
cleaning the passages and other parts of the pre- 
mises from six o’clock a.m. to six o’clock p.m. ; and 
those of the third class from six o’clock a.m. to 
eight o’clock p.m. ; with the exception of regular 
times for parades, chapel, and meats. 

‘If any man will not work neither let him eat,’ 
is a motto strictly adhered to by the authorities ; 
for no prisoner is allowed meat-dinner who is not 
employed at hard labour. Those not so engaged 
are only given porridge and bread-and-milk. 
When labouring at hard work, prisoners have a 
meat-dinner every Tuesday and Thursday. Eight 
ounces of beef without bone and one pint of soup 
is the allowance. The first class have an additional 
meat-dinner on Sundays. There is, we sec, con- 
siderable advantage to be gained by the prisoner, 
to reward his ambition, should it prompt him to 
move up^rard into a higher class. Now this is 
no trifling matter, for the very essence of good 
prison discipline is the subordination of mere 


punishment to reformation ; and this, gyatoft 
of classiheation tends not only to jnreflerve a 
man’s self-respect, but to fan the spw of ho^e 
that otJierwiBe might be extinguisned in Hia 
breast. 

The justly celebrated novel Never too laU to 
Mend has made the public in some degree familiw 
with the ‘ silent system’ of prison discipline. This 
system has been found not to work when sentences 
ore for a long period. Speech is discovered to be 
more than a luxury, being essential to the mental 
health of prisoners. None now are condemned 
I to the silent system except those who are impri- 
j soned for only a short time. And how great ia 
the punishment of not being allowed to speak, is | 
proved to the chaplain by this one fact. No- 
where are prayers so diligently responded to and 
hymns sung with such willf if without musical 
I taste, as in the chapel of a military prison, for 
prisoners recognise the service as au opportunity 
I of convincing themselves that they have not 
become dumb. Until this explanation was given 
by the governor, I was full of admiration for 
religion, afterwards discovered to be more loud- 
sounding than genuine. 

Prisoners condemned to solitary confinement 
I are forced to turn to the wall on the approach 
of visitors or the superior officers of the prison. 
‘Has my face assumed any terrific aspect? Am 
I so much worse-looking than usual?’ This is 
the thought that naturally comes into one’s mind 
I on walking through a military prison for the first 
I time. Each man takes a quick glance at your 
I Gorgon head, and then, fast as lightning, turns his 
back to you and his face to the wall, until your 
apparently baneful or bewitching influence has I 
passed. 

Another humiliation to which prisoners have 
to submit is that of having their hair frequently 
cut short. A man must sink very low indeed 
before he lose altogether personal vanity. It 
would seem as if there were a peacock as well os 
an angel and a beast in each of us. For this 
reason the regulation that requires the hair of all 
prisoners of tne third class to bo propped every 
fortnight is no slight punishment. It is especially 
felt by those who leave the prison without having 
been promoted to the second and first classes, in 
which a prisoner’s hair is permitted to grow diiring 
the lost fortnight of imprisonment. How can a 
man shew himself in respectable society, oi take 
off his hat to a lady, when that common act of 
courtesy would reveal the fact that his hair was 
cut by — government ? 

Some may desire to know whether flogging has or 
has not been entirely abolished. To the .Question, 
we answer: ‘Yes; except for aggravated preaches 
of prison discipline.’ Nor is it easy to see' in what 
other way such cases can be dealt with. A man, 
let us suppose in a tit of sulky stubbornness, does 
not attempt to pick his oakum. He is brought 
before the governor, and sentenced to lose nis 
supper and bed ; that is, to be obliged to sleep on 
the floor. On going back to his cell he says to 
himself : ‘ What can I do now to aVAnge myself on 
the authorities ? ’ and he acts on the impulse that 
seizes him, which is to break the window and 
destroy everything in his cell. Probably this sort 
of stubborn ill-conditioned character is a coward; 
and if this be the case, nothing is found to bring 
him to his senses so well as twenty-five lashes 
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administered in the presence of the govemoT and 
medical officer. 

The pniiishnients which we should like to see 
abolished, if others without equal or greater dis- 
advantages could be discovered, are the crank and 
shot-drill. ‘ What is the crank ? * may be asked by 
happy people who have never had to do with 
prisons in any way. It is, we answer, a Sisyphus* 
wheel that the prisoner is forced to turn twelve 
or fourteen thousand times each day, for no other 
reason than because the useless monotonous exer- 
cise is sufficiently hateful to him to be a real 
punishment. ^ To what purpose is this waste V we 
may ask. Why is this wheel not made to pump 
water or grind corn or do some other useful work ? 
Why should a man be degraded into a machine, 
and made to turn a wheel merely for the sake of 
turning it ? Will he not in this way lose all self- 
respect ? Yes ; these are the unanswerable argu- 
ments against the crank. But then its very use- 
lessness is urged as an argument for its retention. 
Suppose, for instance, that prisoners are employed 
in gardens where vegetables are cultivated for 
barrack-use, what will be the consequence ? That 
soldiers will desire to abandon their own profes- 
sion for Adam’s calling, and for this purpose will 
designedly get into prison. If, again, the crank- 
wheel he utilised in any way, men will feel that 
they are useful members of society, and will prob- 
ably prefer their new work to the dull routine 
and irksome duties of barrack-life. Almost the 
same remarka are applicable to sbot-drill, or the 
very humiliating process of lifting six times each 
minute for three hours per diem a thirty-six 
pound cannon-ball, for no other reason than to 
put it down again three paces from where it 
originally lay. Nothing can be more fatiguing 
and worrying than this process of putting the 
shot there and back, there and back, there and 
back! But then we must again remark, that to 
make prisons very comfortable is absolutely to 
make them useless. 

Almost all the inmates of military prisons are 
sentenced for such crimes os these ; Desertion — 
the commonest crime of all — making away with 
kit, breaking ' out of barracks, insubordination. 
How is desertion to be stopped ? This is now a 
very difficult problem with the authorities, and 
almost all officers give it as their opinion that the 

^ 116 of desertion can only be stayed by again 
ng recourse to the system lately abolished of 
branding the letter D on the deserter’s side. In 
the absence of this Nota bene, there is nothing to 
prevent a soldier from enlisting oyer and over 
again in different corps, in order to get a bounty 
and Ilew^ kit on each occasion. 

As regards insubordination, when you speak to a 
prisoner on the folly of having resisted or disobeyed 
a non-commissioned officer, he will generally give 
an answer somewhat as follows : * AVell, sir, when 
1 came back from foreign service I had a little 
money, and with this I drank with some comrades 
more than was good for me. There is a corporal 

S or sergeant] in the barrack-room who is always 
lown on me ; "and unon that day, having had a 
little too much, I couid not stand his going on at 
me ; and so I — though indeed I tried to help my- 
self doing so— just struck him between his eyes.’ 
There is no doubt that nine out of every ten 
soldiers in military prisons have got into trouble 
through drink. A soldier was once overheard 


describing the advantages of the Cape as a station 
in these words : ‘ Drink is cheap, and you are 
always dry.’ Men of this stamp nil our military 
prisons. 

In some cases the crime "of insubordination is 
provoked by the petty bullying and offensive 
manner of non-commissioned officers, though their 
superiors do their best to check them. Officers 
are now easily accessible, and are ready to give 
the youngest private an impartial hearing. In 
all respects the position of a British soldier is 
now greatly improved. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that life in a military prison now is quite as 
endurable as was existence out of it to the well- 
conducted soldier of forty years ago. 


DESOLATE. 

Ltce a funereal pall, 

Darkness lies over al^ ; 

Weirdly the owj^dofb call 
From her lone steep. 

Sadly the night- wind blows 
Over December snows ; 

Vain *tis my eyes to close — 

I cannot sleep. 

Thy voice is in my ear ; 

Once more thy words I hear, 
Bringing now hope now fear, 
But always love ; 

And thy sweet face doth rise 
Radiant with starry eyes, 
Cloudless as summer skies 
In heaven above. 

Once more at night's soft noon. 
Under the pensive moon 
Of a long vanished June, 

With thee I stray : 

As when in days of old 
All my heart’s love I told, 

And to my pleading bold 
Thou saidst not nay. 

When thou w'ast by my side, 
Calmly the days did glide ; 

Like an uninifllcd tide 
My life did flow. 

Then was each hour too brief ; 
Now I but seek relief 
I rom my consuming grief. 

Rest from my woe. 

Now falls the scalding tear, 

Shed for the present drear ; 

Shed for the past so dear, 

So quickly flown. 

Over thy lonely grave, 

Hard by the sounding wave, 
Madly the wind-gusts rave ; 

I am alone. 

Yes ; hut my whole life through 
Leal have 1 been and true ; 

True shall I be to you, 

As true as then ; 

Till when that life is o’er, 
Skyward my soul shall soar. 

And on the heavenly shore 
We meet again. 
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CII UISTMAS-TIME. 

* So many men so many minds * has been a pro- 
viM'b loij^' bc'fore our days, and will be to the end 
of tinii* and hniiian history ; and uniformity of 
sentiniunt is the one thing which men need never 
hope to attain. 

Christmas-time is one of these battlo-ficlds of 
feeling. To some it Is just the consecration of 
so many ‘circumstances of torture; to others the 
meeting-point of so many facts of pleasure. From 
th(‘ conventional greeting to the orthodox dinner 
— from the * seasonable gifts’ that are more obliga- 
tory than volniitary, to the toast that heralds the 
punch, and the dreams that follow on that last 
glass — all is so much ]>}iin to the llesh and weari- 
ness to the spirit ; and they wonder how any one 
can iind it otherwise. What is there in CJiristiiias- 
timo to make it plcasiirabh* ? they say. The 
gathering together of the family ^ A lot of rough 
hoys home from school, who spoil the furniture 
and tease the dogs, lame the Imrses and ravage 
the garden, make the servants cross, the girls 
rude, and the younger children insubojdiiiate ; who 
upset all the order of the liouse, destroy its com- 
Jort like its quiet, and to whose safe return to 
discipline and your own restoration to tran- 
quillity you look forward with impatient longing 
from the first hour of their arrival to the last 
of their stay? Or the advent of your married 
daughter with her two sj^oilt babies, who cry if 
they are looked at and want everything that they 
see, and that very objectionable young man her 
husband, with his ultra opinions and passion lor 
argument, wliom she would marry in spite of all 
that you could say, but to whom you can scarcely 
force yourself to be decently civil, not to speak of 
cordial, and whose presence is a perpetual blister 
while it lasts ? Is this the family gathering about 
which you are expected to gush?— this with the 
addition of your son’s fine-lady wife avIio snubs his 
mother and sisters with as little breeding as 
reserve, finds nothing at your table that she can 
cat, lives with her smelling-bottle to her nose and 
propped up wil]> cushions on the sofa, and gives 



you to imderstand that she considers herself 
humiliated by her associalioji with your family, 
and your son ns much exalted as she is degraded ? 
This is the domestic aspect of Ohristmas-time 
which is to make you forget all the ordinary 
troubles of life, creating in their stead a Utopia 
where ill-feeling is as little known as ennuiy and 
family jars are as impossible as personal tliscom- 
fort and dissent. Holding this picture in your 
hand, you decline, to subscribe your name to the 
lo pajan universally chanted in praise of Christ- 
mas, and wrap yourself up in sullen silence; when 
yonr neighbour congirttulates you on having all 
your family about you, and wishes you a merry 
Christiuas as if he meant it. 

If the domestic aspect is disagreeable, what is 
the social ? — A round of dinners of which the 
huim is precisely the same from Alpha to Omega : — 
turbot and thick lobster- sauce ; roast-beef and 
boiled turkey ; indigestible pliimjniddiiig and 
murderous mince-pies ; with soiii’ oranges and 
sweet sherry to keep the balance oven, ami by the 
creation of two acids i^crhaps neutralise each 
other and the third. This is the food set before 
unoflending citizens under the name and stylo 
of Christmas dinners for the month or six weeks 
during which the idiotic custom of Christmas din- 
ners at all is supposed to last. You are exp/jeted 
to live in this monotony of dyspepsia and anti- 
pathetic diet till you loathe the very sigliUof the 
familiar food, and long for a change with a 
vehemence which makes you ashamcil of yourself, 
and more than half afraid that you are dev&loping 
into a gourmand of the worst kind. 

As if your nights were not sufficiently broken by . 
the horrible cojiipounds which trouble your digest 
tion and disturb your brain, torturers known as' 
the ‘ waits’ prowl through the streets fPom midnight 
to dawn, causing you agonies beyond those which 
even the hurdy-gurdy men inflict. You are just 
falling to sleep— painfully courted and hardly won 
— when a hideous discord worse than the wailings 
of cats startles you into a nervous wakefulness 
which banish cs all hope for that night. What can 
you do? They are too far off for that jug of 
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water to take effect, and you must not fire ; 
anathemas not hurt them, and if said aloud 
only waken up your wife and* make her cry if 
she docs not preach. You have nothing for it 
then but to lie still and groan inwardly, devoting 
to the infernal gods all the idiotic circumstances 
by which your life is rendered wretched, and 
your health, already frail, set still further wrong. 
In the morning, when wearied and nervously 
feverish from want of sleep, you go into the 
garden for a little quiet and delectation, you find 
your greenhouses stripped of the flowers which you 
had been lovingly watching for -weeks, and your 
evergreens as riuiciiiously cropj)ed os a shaved 
poodle. This is the day for the decoration of the 
church, and you, having made an expensive hobby 
of your garden, have to contribute what has cost 
months and good money to rear, for the childish 
satisfaction of John and Joan, lasting just two 
hours and five minutes. Not only have you lost 
your flowers and your evergreens — that splendid 
holly, which yesterday glowed like a flame, to- 
day nothing but a bundle of chopped ends !— but 
you know that your f^ivourite daughter is flirting 
with the curate, and that a great deal is going on 
under cover of wreaths and crosses, laurustiruis and 
chrysanthemuni, of which you strongly disapprove 
yet cannot check. It is (Ihristmas-time ; decorating 
the church has become in these later days a kind 
of religious duty ; and as a conscript father of 
your village, you must not forbid your daughter 
this pious pleasure any more than you can refuse 
your costly contribution in kind. 

Turn to the financial side of tlie time ; and 
what liave you '/— bills coming in that you neither 
expected nor knew ol’, and every one looking for a 
Christmas-box, and insolent or irritated if tln^ 
do not get it. TJic servants obsequious to the 
worth of half a sovereign — tradesmen and their 
lads punctual in anticipation of half-crowns — 
postmen levying blackmail, and w^atermen and 
duMtmen demanding as their right that they should 
be fee'd for thtjir persistent neglect of duty — every 
one making a dead set at your pocket and trying 
to get your money for themselves — the A'^ery 
children more caressing an<l affectionate because it 
is Christmas and papa always gives them some- 
thing on Cli^istma^s-day : — You groan as you ask 
yourself wlicre is disinterestedness on this earth ? — 
and you groan still more as you draw your checiues 
and reduce your balance and wonder by what law 
of right it is that you should be the pipe by which 
other folks are to be supplied. 

No ; you see no good or pleasure in this boasted 
Christmas-time as wo keej? it up in our benighted 
country. Its mirth is a sham and its inflictions 
are only too real. A time of tumult and expense, 
of indigestion and discomfort, you wait, grimly or 
fretf\dly as your mood may be, till it has passed 
and the current of your life is allowed to flow 
evenly os before. When you hear people sing its 

J )rai8ea you long to stop tlieir mouths, as you 
onged to silrnce the waits who woke you up out 
of your first sleep and spoilt your rest for the 
night What manner of men are these, you think, 
who can find cause of congratulation In so much 
absurdity, if the fun is real to them — so much 
dreary make-believe, if it is unreal ? You despise 
your genial, laughing, merry-hearted neighbour 
who goes into everything con amorcy and accepts it 
all, from forfeits and snapdragon to plum-pudding 


and Christmas-boxes, as if he really liked it You 
think what a fool be must be to be pleased with a 
rattle, tickled with a straw like this. But for the 
most part you do not believe in his mirth; and 
then you despise him still more as a hypocrite as 
well. For a hypocrite shamming folly is an 
offender against reason as well as truth, whom you 
find it hard to forgive, let the motive of his mum- 
mery be what it may. 

This is one side of the question; your neighbour 
takes the other. 

Who on earth, he says with his hands in his 
pockets, his back to the tire and his kindly smiling 
face to the room, who on earth can grumble at the 
facts of Christmas- time ? For his part he finds 
it the jolliest sejison of the year, and lie finds each 
season as jolly as the other, and all perfect in their 
own appointed way. He is none of your crying 
philosophers who go through life bewailing its 
miseries and oppressed by its'^uisfortunes. Not 
Sie! lie thinks the carih beautiful, men and 
women pleasant, and God very good ; and of 
all occasions wherein he can transact his cheer- 
ful philosophy, Christmas is the best. The 
boys are home for their holidays ; and it is 
a pleasure to him to take them out hunting 
and shooting, and initiate them into the per- 
sonal circumstances belonging to English country 
gentlemen. He looks forward to the time when 
they will take his place and carry on the 
traditions of the family, and he wishes them to 
bo worthy of their name ami an honour to their 
country. He is not one of those nervous self- 
centred men who live by rule and measure and 
cannot have a lino of the day’s ordering dis- 
turbed. lie likes his own way certainly ; and ho 
Jias it; but he can press his elbows to his sides 
on occasions, and give room for others to expand. 
He docs not find it such an unbearable infliction 
that bis boys should come home and racket about 
the place, even tbougb they are a little upsetting, 
and do not leave everything quite as smooth and 
straight as they found it. He remembers his ovrn 
youth and how happy it made him to come home 
and racket ; and he supposes that his lads are very 
much the same as he -was at their age. Ho thinks 
too that they do the girls good — wake them up a 
little — and while not making them rough or rude — 
the mother takes care of that — yet that they pre- 
vent them from becoming prim and missy, as 
girls are apt to be who have no brothers and are 
left too much to themselves. Certainly he docs^ 
not approve of the flood of slang which is let loose’'* 
in the house during their stay; but school-boy 
slang at the worst is not permanent, and in a 
weeVs time Avill be forgotten. 

As for the married daughter’s children, they arc 
the merriest little rogues in' the world ; and his 
wife looks ten years younger since they came. She 
was always fond of babies ; and her grandchildren 
seem to renew her own past nursery with all tho 
pleasure and none of the anxiety of the olden time. 
He rather wonders at his girl’s taste in the matter 
of her husband — most fathers do — and cannot for 
the life of him see what there is to love in him. 
But if not an Alcibiades he is a good fellow in the 
main, and makes his youn^ wife happy ; which is 
the principal thing. And if his daughter-in-law is 
a trifle stiff, and fond of giving herself fine-lady 
airs, he for his parit never stands that kind of 
nonsense, and will laugh her out of it before she 
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has been twenty-four hours in the house. He 
finds good-humour and taking no oifence the best 
weapons in the world against folly and ill-temper ; 
and prefers them as curative agents to any other. 
The girl is a nice girl enough, but she has been 
badly brought up — had a lot of false ideas instilled 
into her by a foolish mother — but when she has 
been away from the old influences, and associated 
with themselves for a little while, she will open 
her eyes and see things in their right light. Who 
indeed could resist the sweet sensmle influence of 
his wife, her mother-in-law ? — and are not his girls 
the very perfection of honest wholesome English 
ladies ? It will all come right in time ; he has no 
doubt of that ; and meanwhile they must be patient 
and forbearing for Dick’s sake, aud not make 
matters worse than they are by tlieir own want of 
self-control. 

Then as to tht^ Christmas-boxes and the tips 
sacred to the season-* -well ! well ! after all thev 
do not amount to inucli in the year, and see wlnif 
pleasure they give ! A man must be but a poor- 
spiriled surly kind of hound who does not like to 
see his folio w-creaturcs happy ; and a very little 
kindness goes a great way in that direction. He 
takes care to live within his income, and therefore 
he has always a margin to go on ; and he does not 
object lo use it. The servants have been very good 
on the whole, and do their duty fairly enough. 
And when they fail— as they do at times — why, to 
fail is liiiraan, and are they alone of all mankind 
to be blameless and never swerving in the right 
way ? And arc they alone of all mankind to be 
judged of by their worst and not by their best? 
—to be blamed for failure, but not praised for 
well-doing ? He does not think so ; and not 
thinking this, his Inilf-sovcreigus are given freely 
without the grudging which makes them an 
ungracious tax instead of a kiinlly voluntary gift. 
The tradespeople, too, do fairly well, aud — they 
i must have their profit like any one else I Those 
1 Christmas-boxes to their lads may be the nest- 
eggs for future savings ; and even it tlicy do go 
in a little finery or personal pleasure instead — 
young people will be young, imd bis own boys 
are fond ot being smart and amused : so why not 
these others ? You grumble at the waits ? If you 
in your warm bed, well fed, well cloUied, prosper- 
ous altogether, fret at the loss of an lu)ur’s sleep, 
what must these poor fellows feel, out in the cold 
frosty night, with the wind blowing and the sleet 
falling fast, and they not half fed nor a quarter 
clothed 1 For his own part he would like to give 
them a glass of hot grog all round ; and as for 
grumbling at the few coppers which they brave 
all this ^ysical discomfort to earn, he makes it 
shillings, and hopes it will do them good. We 
must live and let live, he says with his broad 
amile ; aud if we arc sometimes a little incon- 
venienced by the efforts made by the poor to 
accomplish the art of living for their own parts — 
we must remember that our loss is their gain, and 
that they are men and women like ourselves — 
fathers of families who want to keep the pot boil- 
ing and the fire alight — mothers who love their 
children, and are anxious to do the best for them 
that nature and man will allow. 

You complain of indigestion and grumble at 
the monotony of yonr Christmas fare? — That is 
Strang ! Who can grumble at good plain succulent 
meat 1— and wly do you eat the sweets if tiiey 


disagree with you ? Neither pudding nor minoe* 
pie comes into the eternal necessities of thim^ 
and you would do very well if only you woiual 
refrain. He does not eat things that he cannoa 
digest, and in consequence he sleeps well, and when 
he wakes has neither regret nor remorse. Sui^y 
that is not such a painful trial— to forbear eatug , 
what is hurtful to your health, and in touching 
your health corroding your happiness as welL 

In a word, the whole difference of the spirit in 
which we meet the facts of Christmas oependa 
on the good or ill humour with whidi we axn' 
naturally endowed, and which we have cultivated . 
by common-sense on the one hand, or suffered U> ^ 
ride rough-shod over our rcosou on the other. ^ If ' 
we are unselfish and sympathetic, Christmos^time 
is as pleasant to us as popular tradition vrould 
make it ; if wc are egotistical and peevish, it 
is a wearisome infliction aud a sham which no 
honest man can pretend to believe in, nor any 
sensible one to admire. 

For our own part we believe in Christmas,, 
because wc believe in the kindness of man to man, 
in genial good-humour, in unselfishness, and the 
liking of wholesome natures to give happiness; 
and so far as wo Lave gone yet we have seen no 
reason to change our views. A merry Christmas 
then to you all, friends, readers, and countrymen ; 
and a happy New Year to follow after ; and may 
God bless the rich and care for the poor, and lead 
us all in the right way while the day lasts and 
before the night has come ! 
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THE STOllY OF A DETECTIVE OPFICEn. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Long after it had grown quite dark, all remained 
quiet, and at last T resolved upon making a move. 

I had detcriraiied upon fetching Peter Tilley. I 
had plenty of assistance, but 1 thought 1 should 
like to have I*eter with me. So 1 went down to 
the ferry ; a gas-light which bumedPat the coiner 
shewed mo before T left my post that the bony 
ferryman was not there ; and choosing a pretty 
good boat, with a strong young fellow to pull, I got 
in. It was a most unpleasant night ; as dark as 
pitch, which was bad enough, but every now and 
then it lightened, which was worse, as it dazzled 
my eyes, and made me thiuk we were running 
smash on board some great vessel which 1 had not 
seen a moment before, and couldn’t sec a gioment 
after. However, the boatman was used to all 
kinds of weather, I sui)po8e, and knew the river 
thoroughly ; so through the darkness and the rain, 
w'hich never left off for a moment, wo reached the 
other side. 

I left the boat to wait for me, and ran up to the 
Yarmouth Smack I looked in, and saw Peter 
leaning against the bar and smoking a short pipe^ - 
as a labourer ought to do ; and he was talking in 
a friendly way to some rough-looking fellows. I 
slipped in, and using the name we had agreed 
upon, spoke to him. He knew my voice of course ; 
but seeing me so changed, for my make-up was 
really splendid (it was, although 1 say so that 
shouldn’t), it gave him such a shock that he was 
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ob1i;(etl to pu|j the pewter down he was going to 
drink from aid look steadily at me before he 
answered. * I acoming/ he said at last, and we 
got outside ; when, as we walked down to the ferry, 

1 gave him a sort of idea of what was going on, and 
how I expected to make a great catch that night. 
Peter of course was very glad to be in for such a 
big thing as this, for he nad never been mixed up 
with anything so important. 

Not to trust the boatman too much, I kept Peter 
back a few yards from the water while I finished 
my story, standing a little on one side, so as to he 
out of the way of the people who came and went 
to and from the ferry. While I was talking to 
him, a wherry ran in ; we heard her grate on the 
pebbles and the ^culls rattle as the man laid ’em 
in ; but tW we had heard before. It’s a part of my 
habit to notice little things however, and I looked 
to see who hud come in by this boat. Thci-e was 
only one passenger, a woman, and she passed us 
walking quickly ; but quick as she walked, I saw 
her, and she saw me. Blessed if it wasn’t Miss 
Doyle! My being there w^as no odds to Miss Doyle, 
nor could it have signified to her if she had seen j 
me fifty times ; yet J felt 1 would rather not have 
met her just then ; it looked unlucky, and she was 
such au uncommonly sharp one too. Sharp or not, j 
I couldn’t see what she could make out of my 
standing under a wall on a wet night talking .to 
another labourer. 

Having fmiabecl my explanation, we both got 
into tlm wherry, and T asked tlie num if he would 
like a good long job, which might perhaps last 
all night 

•TJie longer the better, governor,’ lie says, Mf 
the pay is accordin’.’ 

^ The pay will bo accordin’,’ I answered ; *and so 
you are engaged.’ 

The first tiling I made him do was to row 
round that oyster-smack, for the tide had risen 
enough to take ua round her. T shewed no light, 
but we went inside her twice ; and the fellow on 
the watch was very sharp, so he was leaning over 
the side when fre came round the second time, and 
1 could say quite quict-like : ‘ T am in this boat 
now — watch the river.’ That was quite enough ; 
he knew he would not now have to look to the 
Anchor for signals. 

After this began wliat I believe was the most 
disagreeable sort of patrol I ever had. There was 
a time when I used to envy the Thames police; 
hut I can’t say I ever did after that night. We 
were obliged to be in motion almost continually, 
because ,we did not know from which side of the 
river the paper might come, and we weren’t quite 
sure that it would come at all, especially on that 
night ; and I don’t know, speaking from my own 
experience, that there is anything more trying to 
the spirits than the pulling backwards and for- 
wards and loitering about on the river Thames 
in a raw October night with a small thick rain 
falling. Twice we landed, and went once to the 
Snicuik and onfle to the AncJwr, I couldn’t grudge 
the men a glass of hot grog ; in fact I was obliged 
to have some myself, even if I missed my capture 
through it. 

It grew later and later ; the flashes of lightning 
still came at long intervals ; but the lights on the 
shore went out, and excepting the gas-lamps which 
burnt at street-corners, ferries, and wharfs, all 
was dark. The traffic on the river, had long 


ceased, no shouts or rattle of wheels came from the 
shore ; and the rain still falling, it was, I give you 
my word, most horribly miserable, dull and sloppy 
beyond description. Twelve o’clock had struck, 
and one, and perhaps half an hour beyond it. 1 
had cautioned my companions to speak very low ; 
60 the boatman only whispered when he said: 
^It’s as quiet as it is likely to be, governor, if 
you’ve got anything to run. I have just seen the 
police galley creep along on the other side ; I see 
her under that lamp. Now’s your time.' 

He thought wo were smugglers ! Perhaps he 
didn’t care if we were thieves. I told him to be 
patient ; when at that very instant, just as we were 
creeping along under the lee of a coal-barge, a 
wherry shot very silently by, right in front of us, 
going across stream, and not si.x feet from our 
bows. In her sat the sulky ferryman ; I knew 
liim at a glance, dark as it wa^) ‘ Pull after tliat 
yherry,’ I said. 

‘Peter Tilley, my lad,’ I continued, turning to 
Peter, ‘ the time’s acoming, I think.* 

M’m precious glad of it,’ says Peter; ‘for I’m 
catching a cold in my head every minute I sit in 
this confounded boat; and it’s all soaking wet 
where I’m sitting.’ 

Oiir man pulled on ; he was a very strong fellow, 
as 1 have said, and we could have overtaken the 
other boat directly; but this of course I did not 
want. I knew where to look for the old scamp ; 
and sure enough, after a few strokes across stream, 
he bent to the left and ran under the bows of the 
Dutch trader. 

All was (.lark and silent as the grave aboard the 
ship ; but that didn’t deceive the old boatman, 
nor did it deceive me. I slopped our man in the 
shade of the next vessel, if you can call anywhere 
a shade, when it was all pitch dark. We had not 
been there a minute before J heard a slight noise — 
it was impossible to see any one unless he stood 
between you and the sky — and then I could tell by 
the sound that a man had dropped into the wherry. 
There was no need to tell me what man it was. 
With an almost noiseless dip, the ferryman dropped 
his sculls into the river again and rowed on, we 
still after him. I took it for granted he was going 
to the other side of the ferry ; but he suddenly bore 
off to the riglJt., and rowed on for some little time, 
then striking in between two vessels, he went 
straight for the land. 

‘Where is he going to ?’ I whispered. 

‘To the landing at Byrle’s wharf,’ says the boat- 
man in the same tone. 

So he was ; and it appeared this landing-place 
was at the farther side of the wharf ; that is, lower 
down the river. 

It was so dark we could hardly see them — for 
wc could just make out there were now two 
persons in the boat — but as they reached the shore, 
a lamp that was burning on the wharf helped us a 
little. We could not clearly see what they were 
doing ; but they certainly got out of the boat, and 
as certainly there were then more than two figures 
moving about, and seemingly engaged in placing 
parcels in the wherry. But it was very gloomy 
there ; they were in the shade of the wharf, and 
the lamp glimmered weak and faint through the 
thick rmn. It was the more difficult to see what 
was being done, because there were several boats 
tied up to the landing-place, making some confusion 
in the darkness. At last^ however, could see that 
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they were pushing off from the shore ; so it was 
time for us to move. We pulled back for a while 
(there was no doubt as tq which way the others 
would come), and then sheering off, lay between 
two colliers until we saw the wherry we had 
watched go by, and then we once more pulled 
after them. 

* I ’m blest if I don’t think there 's another boat 
following us/ says Peter Tilley, staring as hard as 
he could behind us, I looked, but couldn’t see 
anything ; and Peter owned be might have been 
mistaken. 

We could not make out how many there were 
ill the foremost boat. There was only one man row- | 
ing, that was plain ; and he pulled short round at I 
the proper place, as I knew he wouhl, and rowed 
t.() wards the Dutch trader. As he did so, we lost 
him for a second, a big steamer l^dng between us ; 
but the hull of 4-hi3 vessel did not obstruct the 
view up the river.* I seized the moment, and 
waved ray lantern twice. It ivas all right, as 
quick as thought the light on board the oyster- 
smack was moved twice also, and tlicii w(i too 
were pulling across the stream. I wanted to 
capture my men on board the trader, as other- 
wise the paper might be got rid of, because I 
couldn’t be positively ' certain that it was not 
already on board. In fact, Mr Edmund Byrle 
was iny chief aim, not the skipper. 

The wherry pulled under the bows of the vessel ; 
we followed just in time to see, by a very con- 
venient flash of lightning, two packages banded 
up ; then a figure, which we had recognised hy the 
same flash as the bony ferryman, got into the ship. 
As ho disappeared, our wherry touched the vessel ; 
and at the same instant, to my great relief, a long 
black Thames police galley came alongside us, and 
its crew, five constables, with Barney Wdkins, who 
was there as guide*, clambered up like cats. 1 and 
Peter iinitatecl them, but not quite so quickly ; and 
when I looked over the bulwark, 1 saw by the 
light of a couple of lautcrii*^, .screened from the 
outside, four or five men, tlie boatman and the 
skipper beiu^ two, lifting up a great lid which 
fitted in the deck — the hatches I heard it called — 
while by their side lay the packages of paper. 

I could not sec Mr Byrle ; but there was no time to 
consider ; we all jumped in at uiicc^ the men look- 
ing round in amazement at the noise. I fancied 
that just then 1 heard a shout from the bo.at. 

‘ What do you all want here 't ’ said the skipper 
angrily. 

‘ We hold a warrant’ — I began. 

‘ Ob, it is yoUf is it ? ’ he screeched, like a 
hyena, or something of that sort. ‘ I owe you a 
little for a past score, and you shall have it.' As 
quick as lightning he pulled a long straight 
knife from the side of his trousers, where it must 
have been in some sort of sheath, and jumped at 
mo with such suddenness that he would have 
stabbed me, only Barney Wilkins snatched a 
handspike from the deck, and dashing between us, 
hit him down with such a blow, that the skipper 
fell with a crash like a bullock when it is killed, 
the blood pouring from his head instantly. 

It was all as quick as thought. The other men 
were all seized in a breath. So quick was it all 
done, that I had no idea Barney was hurt, until 
he reeled, made a wild clutch as if he caught at 
something for support, and then pitched forward 
on his hands^nd knees. 


'Hollo, Bamoy !’ I said, stooping down to him, 
' What ’s the matter, old fellow V , 

'It’s all up, Mr Nickham,' he gasped; 'he*fl 
done me. I only hope I ’ve killed him. Where 
the other V 

'Oh, never mind the other, Baniey,’ I says. 

‘ Where are you hurt V 

But as I spoke, one of the men came with a 
lantoni, and Baniey had no occasion to answer 
me, for I could sec a straight stream of blood 
running from his chest on to the deck ; and 
his hands giving way from weakness, he fell over 
on his side. 

'Pull ill for the shore, yon, sir!’ said the ser- 
geant of the Thames police to my waterman. ' You 
know Marigold Street I Knock up Mr Oartley, and 
tell him u^hat has happened. Say we are. afraid 
to move the man to his house, so he had better 
come aboard.’ 

' Send one of your own men, will you V answers 
the boatman. ‘ I Ve got something to tell tile 
governor’ (that was me), 'as 1 think he ought 
to know.’ 

‘Gut away then. Bill,’ says the sergeant to a 
constable ; ‘ these fellows are ironed, and we can 
manage all that are aboard this craft.’ 

So the mail went off in my wherry ; and the 
Thames men tried to make poor Barney a little 
more comfortable, while I undid his waistcoat, 
hoping to stop the bleeding. 

‘It ain’t no use,’ he said; but in that short 
time his voice was almost gone, and w'e could tell 
that he was dying. ' I ’m done for, Mr Nickham. 
If there’s a reward, you ’ll act fair and square, I 
know ; you always was a gentleman— let my sister 

have' And w’ith that he gave a gasp, and 

M'as dead. 

1 rose up, dreadfully vexed for the poor chap. 
The sergeant and one of his men were looking 
after the skipper, when I felt myself touched on 
the arm. 

' 1 say, sir,’ said the boatman, ‘ when 1 'm iu for 
a tiling, 1 go through with it honourable. Did 
you know as you was followed V • 

‘Followed ? no !’ I said. 

‘I thought we was !’ said Peter Tilley. 

‘ We was followed, sir, by a light wherry with two 
people in it,* continues the boatman; ‘and when 
they sec our boats, they held hard ; and as you all 
boarded the ship and the noise began, they rowed 
away as hard as they could go.’ 

‘ Which way did they go P I said. 

‘ Down river,’ .says the man. ‘ But it’s of no use 
thinking of looking after tlicni now. They are 
ashore long afore this.’ • 

This was likely enough ; and it was quite certain 
that Mr Edmund Byrle was one of the two in the 
boat, and T had lost him for the present. Well, 
it couldn't he helped ; so we set to work to question 
the men and search the ship, till the doctor came. 
The men knew notliing more about the business 
than that they were going to have two passengers, 
a lady and a gentleman, this voyage. One of the 
Thames men understood Dutch, or we should not 
have heard even this scrap of information. The 
.sulky boatman never uttered a word, except that 
once he said as I passed him, and he said it with a 
bitter curse : ‘ I always had my doubts of you/ 

The doctor came off ; but poor Barney was stone- 
dead, while the skipper’s skull was badly fractured. 
However,^ the paper was all there ; so I supposed, 
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and so it proved ; and I shouldn't have cared if the 
.sifijmer’s head had been broken fifty times over. 

we got our 'prisoners to the shore, leaving the 
craft in charge of n Thames police galley that 
came in answer to onr signals ; and late as it was, 
I drove with Peter Tilley in a cab to the City. 
Our people there were immensely glad, I can tell 
you ; and when I went over to the Bank (for there 
was no need for secrecy or dodging now), T thought 
the gentlemen never would have left off paying 
me compliments. Poor Barney Wilkins that was 
dead deserved most credit; but it could not do 
him any good to say so now, so I let tliem go on. 
The paper was examined, and found to be exactly 
the quantity required ; enough, I believe, to have 
made about twenty thousand bank-notes. All ! if 
they had got into ^nrculation ! 

I hope you will understand, however, that I 
did act fair and sguare; and when the reward 
was i>aid (and the Bank people did come down 
most liberal ; I bought iny liouse at Pentonville 
with my share), I told ilie gentlemen about 
poor Barney ami bis wishes ; and I 'in proud 
to say they found his sister out and took her 
away ; and after a time she went abroad with 
kind people w'ho looked after her, and took care 
of her money till she got married, and did well. 
Why, she sent me a snufl-box made out of pure 
Australian gold, with a jetter signed by herself 
and her husband, who Was a butcher in a great 
way of business out there ; and they sent it as an 
acknowledgment of iny having acted all fair and 
square. I promised so to do, and I did. 

Edmund Byrle was never caught, and so far as 
we were concerned, was never heard of; and if 
it hadn't hecn for his lather, I should never have 
understood a lot of lliings that puzzled mo. I had 
given a pretty good guess as to how Miss Doyle 
came in the fii’st place to inquire about Mr Byrle 
and the detective ; a very clever idea in itself, 
but like many other clever things, it lost her the 
game. Mr Byrle had talked with his friends about 
employing detectives ; and Miss Doyle knowing 
about the Baii]§ paper, and being always on the 
watch, had got liold of just enough to mislead 
her. She w^iit out with E»luuind Byrle to Turkey, 
I think, and was married t(j him ; and old Mr 
Byrle sent out a friend to see them ; and it was 
in this way I got the particul/irs. Jt appears she 
knew mo again — only as the limping labourer, of 
course — when she saw me talking at the ferry to 
Tilley. But sho knew him as the detective at 
the Yarmouth Smack, and she thought that although 
it might be all right, yet a detective was a danger- 
ous customer, and his acquaintances might be 
dangerous also. Consequently she tried to persuade 
Edmund to put off his journey ; but he wanted 
the money for the paper, and wouldn't listen to 
her. But he agreed at last to go aboard in another 
boat, which satisfied her, as she felt so certain 
the skipper's boat would be attacked. As I have 
•explained, her precaution saved him from fifteen 
years’ * penal,' wj[iich is the least he would have had. 
The skipper was sent for life, having killed a 
luan in Ins arrest ; but he didn't live six months 
in prison ; he never got over the tremendous blow 
lie received from Barney. All the reports gpoke 
of his being a receiver of * stolen goods,^ The &mk 
payer was never mentioned, for the authorities 
md not want to unsettle the public again, or let 
them see what a narrow escape they had Jiad. 


And now comes about the queerest part of my 
story. Call me names if I didn't stop the thieving 
at Byrle's factory as well as recover the Bank 
paper, killing two birds with one stone. 

It was all through my catching the bony ferry- 
man. Finding that things was going hard with him, 
and hoping to make them easier, and being disap- 
pointed that those who were concerned with him 
did not come forward with money to provide for 
his defence, he ‘ rounded ' on them ; he split on 
them all, and owned how he was the means of 
taking the metal over to a fence on his side of the 
water, the things being stolen by a mechanic and a 
watchman who were in league. (I see 1 have used 
the word ‘ fence ; ' this means a receiver of stolen 
goods ; but though I have been warned by the 
editor of this magazine, we can’t do without some 
slang words.) 

Peter Tilley got a tidy presenj:, and was noted 
fijf promotion through this business. I was glad of 
it, for Peter was a capital chap — never wanted to 
play lirst-liddlo ; and I admire people of that dis- 
position. I tell you what I did : I got the newest 
five-pound note of all what the Bank gave me, and 
they were all very clean and crisp, and I wrapped 
old Bob the gatekeeper’s own sixpence in it ; and 
I went to the factory and I stood a pint of ale, and 
says: ‘Bob, here's your sixpence!' lie hadn't 
known exactly who I was till then, for I had 
made excuses as usual ; and then I 'in blessed if 
he didn't quite cry over his luck. Mr Byrle too 
thought a lot of Bob's kindness, for T told the old 
gent about it; and 1 heard that on that very 
account he put six shillings a week on Bob’s 
wages, and J was glad to hear it. 

They couldn't keep me off the dctcistive sialT 
after this ; and although 1 am free to confess— now 
I am on my pension and nothing matters to me— 
that I only stumbled upon these discoveries by 
accident, 1 was praised to the skies by those for 
whom I worked. However, it all died away, as 
such things do ; but I had managed to get my 
house at Pentonville, as 1 have hinted ; and a 
pleasanter neighbourhood I don't know, or one 
more convenient for getting about. I have had 
some rather odtl adventures since I have lived in 
my street ; you can't help seeing strange things, if 
you keep your«yes open in London. But I didn’t 
begin to tell about them. I have finished my 
account of the robberies at Byrle & Co.'s and my 
story finishes in consequence. 


FEATS OF ENDURANCE. 

London, which has witnessed many strange doings 
in its day, was lately the scene of the most 
wonderful feats of pedestrianism ever accom- 
plished within a given period. 

Every hour, day and night, for six weary weeks 
a man plodded on his way round a measured 
track, until the grand total of fifteen hundred 
miles in one thousand hours had been made up, 
finishing his self-imposed task with his physical 
and mental faculties apparently unimpaired. 

The task of walking fifteen hundr^ miles in a 
thousand hours had never before been attempted, 
and henceforth the new achievement will throw 
into the cold shade of obscurity even the marvel- 
lous act of walking a thousand miks in as many 
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hours, which was once accomplished in 1809 by 
Captain Robert Barclay of Ury, a Scotchman, who 
proposed to perform the then incredible task of 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand consecu- 
tive hours. The proposition was received with 
every sign of incredulity, though, when the affair 
was finally arranged to taicc place, many thousands 
of pounds were staked on the event. Newmarket 
Heath was selected os the scene of the exploit, and 
the famous walk began on the 1st of June 1809, at 
midnight. It is unnecessary to repeat the details 
of this feat; it will suffice to mention that the 
enterprising captain completed his task on the 12lh 
July, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Since then, an attempt has, wo l)elievc, been 
made to walk the same distance haclcwards; and 
within the past twelve months, Weston, the Ame- 
rican pedestrian, heft jperfurmed some remarka^e 
exploits of the kind ; being however at last beaten 
by an Irishman named Kelly. 

The ht*-ro of the lately completed task (fifteen 
hundred miles in ii thousand hours) is a 
little Welshman of not more tlian five feet three 
and a lialf inches in height, and about forty- 
two years of age ; while in personal appearance 
and general plujsiquc lie presents anything but 
wliat is usually su])posed to be the characteristic 
of a good pedestrian. His name is William Gale, 
and he is a bookbinder by trade, living at Clerken- 
well. 

At the comincucemeiit of his task on Sunday 
the 26Lh of August, he weighed no more than 
eight stone four pounds (8 st. 4 lbs.); and from 
that day until Saturday the Gth October, during 
a portion of ev^ery hour day and night, he pursued 
his monotonous way around the inclosure at IJllie 
Bridge grounds, Bromploii. Wlien the alleinpt 
'veas first announced, even those most acquaiiitc<l 
with pedestrian feats wlie.rc great endurance vras 
iv(iuireil, expressed themselves dubious as to the 
result ; and in order to have a reliable, record of 
his proceedings, Gale requested the diUerciit sport- 
ing papers to appoint competent men as judges — 
a request which was at once generously complied 
with. 

Thus we have an official report of his great 
exploit, and the public are enabled to judge for 
themselves on the nature of the feat perlbrincd. 
<Jrale*s average pace appears to have been about 
four miles an hour ; but when he had reached his 
thousandth mile lie assumed a brave spurt, and 
footed it in ten minutes, or at the rate of six 
miles an hour. During the last few days of his 
w’alking he started rather stiflly at first, owing 
to the pain caused by the swelling of some 
varicose veins in his left leg ; but undaunted by 
so great and manifest a disadvantage, and other 
disadvantages which we shall presently refer to, 
the gallant little Welshman ‘plodded his weary 
way’ with a determined pluck that won the 
admiration and applause of every one present 

On Friday the 5th October, the day before the 
finish of tramp, Dr Gant of the 'Royal Free 


Hospital was called in to see this extrawdinaiy 
walker, and after examining his legs, he pro- 
nounced Gale to be in excellent condition so far as 
his physical powers were concerned ; there being 
no fever, the pulse only seventy, no murmur at 
the heart ; and the varicose veins which had been 
the cause of so much pain to him, were rather 
better than worse, having considerably 4ecrcased 
in size. Perhaps the most remarkable part of the 
performance is, that it has been accomplished on a 
system of training which entirely sets at variance 
all athletic rules, for Gale partook of no fixed 
refreshment, ncitlicr did he have his meals at 
stated hours. His chief food was plain mutton- 
chops ; and as an instance of how he varied his 
dishes, his allemoon meal on Friday the 5th 
October, which might have been cither breakfast, 
dinner, or supper (so irregular had he been in this 
respect), consisted of a lobster and bread and 
butter, followeil by a fried sole, and one or two 
cups of ordinarily strong tea. During the walk he 
also drank a good deal of beer — not strong beer, 
but the ale which is usually sold at fourpcnce jMar 
quart, which he seemed to prefer to any other 
kind, probably on account of its freedom from that 
tendency to increase rather than assuage thirst, so 
remarkably apparent in the stronger beers. 

Many strange incidents occurred in the course 
of the six weeks, which were calculated to wliile 
away the time, and occasionally to bring a smile 
to the pedestrian’s lips. For instance, a certain 
illustrated sheet, notorious for its very sensational 
cartoons, published a picture of Gale on the track 
followed by Old Time with the conventional 
scythe on liis shoulder; and many people it would 
seem actually paid their money with the idea that 
they were going to sec the two figures as thus 
reprcscnited. One man, who had evidently gone 
to the grounds for this purpose, had watched Gale 
go round the track Hcvuial times, when he could 
ho longer control his disappointment. He shouted 
aloud, angrily demanding his money back, because, 
as he said with the greatest natvate possible, ‘ the 
beggar with the scytlui liadii’X tuAcd up ! ’ 

As the last week of the great walking match 
wore on, signs of weariness in the indomitable 
pedestrian became painfully apparent, and many 
persons began to lear that the task he had set 
himself would after all remain unaccomplished. 
On several of the rounds he fell asleep whilst 
walking, and droj>ped to the ground ; but this con- 
tact with mother earth seemed to revive him 
instantly, and he plodded on as pluckily as before. 

At length success crowned his eflbr^; and at 
seventeen minutes past live o’clock (leas a second) 
on Saturday afternoon tlie Gth October 1877, Gale 
terminated his long and dreary walk in the pre- 
sence of a large, fashionable, and enthusiastic 
assemblage, who rewarded his efforts with several 
rounds of hearty applause. | 

From the commencement of his task to the 
finish Gale bore up against all obstacles with extra- 
ordinary pluck and determination, his lost mile 
being permrmed in ten minutes and eight asconeb. 
He was at once removed to the tent or pavilion 
under which he had snatched so many brief half- 
hours’ rest, and was examined by three medical 
men, who found that his heart was quite natural 
in its movements, and that the temperature of his 
body did not exceed one hundred and six degrees. 
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The gireat feat wluch has thus been accomplished 
without the aid of artificial traixiing, is a maTvellous 
instance of what human endurance, allied with 
courage and determination, can effect ; though of 
what "particular benefit it may be to the world at 
large it is utterly impossible to imagine. 

Since the preceding account was written, Gale 
has accomplished a still more extraordinary feat, 
and one which for strength of will and physical 
endurance far surpasses his previous efforts. We 
still fail, liowevcr, to see the beucfit which 
can accrue from exhibitions of this kind, and 
well might he have been contented with |the 
laurels he had already won. He had scarcely 
allowed himself time to recover from his former 
task, when he once more appeared at a public 
place of entertainment, namely the Agricultural 
Hall at Islington, to walk four thousand quarter- 
luiles under the astounding condition, that it was 
to be done in four thousand consecutive periods 
of ten minutes. 

This of course deprived him of the lialMiour’s 
rest which he could obtain at one time in the 
former race, and only allowed him a few minutes 
between each round to get a little sleep. Desjiite 
these drawbacks, however, Gale finished his task 
at eleven o’clock p.m. on the 17th November, after 
a dreary walk of nearly four weeks. By accom- 
plishing his tusk, he has placed himself at the head 
of all the famous pedestrians the world has known ; 
and we trust that this fact will be siilllcient to 
satisfy bis craving after what is at best but 
ci)hemeral fame. 

Men have on many occasions attempted walking 
feats which required a vast amount of physical 
endurance, and have failed from their utter inabi- 
lity to go without the natural quantum of sleep ; 
but Gale has not only shewn himself to be pos- 
sessed of the former, but to be altogether inde- 
pendent of the latter. This, however, instead of 
indicating ‘pluck* merely, would rather seem to 
point 'to a peculiarity in the man’s constitution ; 
as there are doubtless many persons whose courage 
would enable th^i to perl’orm the same or even a 
greater task if, like Gale, they could walk about 
in a state of somnolency or semi-sleep — a state in 
which, to use his own words, he was as one in a 
dream, unconscious of all that was going on 
around him, and believing himself to be walking 
in forests and other places of silvan beauty ; and 
the truth of this was made evident by the fact that 
he wouhl have often exceeded the limit of his 
walk had not the voice of liis attendant aroused 
him from Ips stupor. 

The average time occupied by this extraordinary 
walker was by day about three minutes for each 
quarter of a mile, and by night about five minutes; 
and the fastest round recorded was done in two 
minutes and forty-two seconds. His pulse was 
always found to indicate a perfect state of health, 
and was as regular Avhen he left off as w’hcii he 
commenced his task. His food consisted princi- 
pally of fish, fowlf chops, eggs, and light puddings ; 
and his drink was, wutli only one exception during 
the whole time, tea. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
whole afiair >vas the fact that, although he sank 
into a deep sleep directly he reached his chair 
behind the curtain, wdiich hid him from view 1 
between his walks, the moment the bell rang | 


the second time, be would appear as fresh os 
ever and begin trudging away again. 

When the feat was accomplished, Sir John 
Astley stepped forward, and amid a scene of great 
enthusiasm, presented the undaunted Welshman 
with a silver belt of the value of a hundred guineas, 
bearing the following inscription : ‘ This belt was 
presented to William Gale of Cardiff, on the 17th 
November 1877, by some of the nobility and gentry, 
of Great Britain, in commemoration of his hitherto 
unprecedented feat, namely walking one thousand 
five hundred miles in one thousand hours at Lillie 
Bridge Grounds, August 26th to October 6th, 1877 ; 
and four thousand quarter-miles in four thousand 
consecutive periods of ten minutes, at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, London, October 2l8t to November 17th, 
1877.* The belt is of lion’s skin, mounted on 
velvet, the metal portion of it weighing one hun- 
dred ounces of sterling silver. 

None will begrudge Giile his Avell-earned reward ; 
but it is to be hoped that suth exhibitions wdll in 
future be discountenanced by the general public, 
as they not only detract from the dignity of man, 
but arc needless and unwarrantable in a country 
which, we trust, will ever pride itself on a nobler 
civilisation tlian that which is founded upon mere 
X»hysical endurance. 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

THE STORY OF TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — PROLOdUE. 

In the gray light of an Indian dawn, with the 
cool breeze blowing through the curtains of the 
tent, and his friend’s sorrowful eyes looking down on 
him, a soldier lay on his rough couch — waiting for 
death. They were soon to be parted those two, who 
had lived and fought together ; but the face of 
the one who was starling on that journey of which 
none has measured the distance, was smilingly 
calm, while the eyes of the other glistened with 
regretful tears as he spoke low, faltering, remorse- 
ful w'ords. 

‘Hush, ilalph, hush!’ the other said at last. 
‘ Don’t you think, dear old fellow, I would sooner 
lose my life in •having saved yours, than in any 
other way ? After all, a few days or years sooner 
or later, what does it signify ? My fate is perhaps 
the happiest, though I liopo it is not. I don’t 
think life is so very desirable,’ lie continued ; ‘ 1 
am only twenty-six ; but mine has not been a 
happy one. It was ray own fault, though. Take 
iny advice, Baljili ; don’t marry young. There is 
only one thing that troubles me ’ 

‘Your little girl,’ llalj)h interrupted. ‘Wray- 
w’orth, let me take care of her ; if 1 can make 
her happy, it will be some slight atonement, 
some ’ 

‘You would take care of her, Ralph? would 
you ?’ The dying man’s eyes shone gratefully as 
he looked up in his friend’s face. ‘ She has nothing^ 
poor little thing,' he went on sadly — ‘ motherless, 
fatherless, scarcely more than a baby either. It 
would be a heavy charge to leave you, Ralph.’ 

‘ Wray worth I how can you speak so ; you will 
drive me m Ad ] You— you’ He Vroke down 
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u^rly; it was something so temble to see this 
mend dying there— €or him, * Anything on earth 
that I can do’—— he murmured. 

‘ You will do for her,’ said Wrayworth. ‘ Thank 
you. 1 have no friends to send her to. I meant 
to have made her very happy.* 

* She shall be ; I swear it ! * Ralph answered 
fervently, thankful for this charge, which might 
in some degree help him to pay that debt of grati- 
tude, and forgetful that he had no control of fate, 
that the promise he gave of happiness was a 
fearfully presumptuous one. But he made it 
willingly, gladly, solemnly, before God ; and as 
far as lay in his power it should sacredly be kept ; 
any sacrifice he would make for this child. 

Ilis friend’s eyes rested on him searchingly for 
a moment. ‘ I trust you,’ he said — ‘ I trust you.* 

The hours passed on, the blazing sun arose, and 
Ralph went out into the burning glare w'ith 
bent head and staggering footsteps, while words 
he had heard long since seemed floating round 
him in letters of fire : * (xreater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.’ — ‘Is there none greater /’ lie thought. ‘Is 
there nothing 1 can do to repay — notliing V 


CHAPTER I. — ASKED. 

The years were well on in their teens since 
that melancholy scene was enacted in the Indian 
tent— since Wrayworth consigned his only child 
to the guardianship of the friend whose life, at 
the expense of his own, he had saved on the 
battle-field. A carriage rolled along the snowy 
high-road through the cold clear air ; the short 
winter’s day was drawing to its close, and up in 
the darkening sky the stars wen* beginning to 
shine upon the world’s most joyful sc.ison, upon 
(yhriatmas eve. The world’s most joyful season ? 
We call it so, this festival, more Ilian eighteen 
liundred years old ; hut does the world think it so ? 
— the world, with its thousaiul cares and crosses, 
its deep and hidden sorrows, its partings and its 
tears? Of those amongst the myriads who keep 
the Yule-tide fcasl, how many liuld it with a 
chastened joy ! Fur on tliat day most of all our 
thoughts go back to other years, to other faces, to 
other lips that liave wislicd us ‘ a merry Clirist- 
mas to other hands, which have clasped ours so 
loyally, to those who have loved us so long ago ! 

But Major Loraiiie had no sad memories con- 
nected with the season as ho drove up to the old 
house, from which duty had so frecpieiitl}" called 
him, and which he had not seen for five years. In 
the wide, dark, panelled hall liis step-mother 
stood waiting to welcome liiiii, as gladly as though 
he had been her own son. lie was only a boy 
when she first came there, when the pink was 
fresh on her cheek and the gold bright in her 
hair ; they had been drawn to each other then ; 
.'Hid through the long years of her widowhood Lis 
loving care had helped to lighten her load of 
sorrow ; so it was not wonderful that for months 
past she had been eagerly looking forward to his 
return. 

The greetings over, they sat down side by side, 
talking, as those talk after long separation, of past, 
present, and future ; of their accpiaintances marrie(l, 
dead, or far away ; of tilings on the estate, prosper- 
ous or failures ; of the ball to he given next month, 
of the one i^ey were going to, to-night ; of how 


amch Emma was improved 

how Katharine was eoasidsred 

Bomest ^rls in the piaccL 

marry Sir Michael Leyland with thiri^ thoosml' 

a year if she liked. 

*But whjr ever doesn't she like?’ ahked tho 
Major, astonished at this new phase in the ebar-^ 
acter of his worldly-minded sister. 

* That is just what troubles me,’ answered Mrs 
Loraine. * They are all at the church now, help- 
ing to decorate. Louise wanted to stay at home to 
welcome you, but 1 sent them all off, so as to have 
you to myself for an hour. You will see a great 
alteration in Louise, Ralph.’ 

‘Shall I, mother?’ he said smiling. ‘I think 
not. Her letters arc the same always ; they have 
altered in style a little of course in the lost y(‘ar 
or two, but it is the same spirit— the same 
creature.* 

‘ But not the same face, Ralph. Remember you 
have not seen her for five years, which have not 
altered yon, but which have changed her from an 
unformed girl of fourteen to a lovely woman ; 
with that bright changing beauty, which has 
more charm for a man than regularity of feature. 
It is a very diflicult question.* 

‘ What is a ditlicult question ?* asked Ralph, as 
his mother paused. 

^ What to do with Louise.* 

‘ You hinted something of the kind in your last 
letter, mother,* he said gravely. ‘ I am sorry, but 
I must confess this house seems large enough for 
four women. You know how T am situated ; you 
know the promise’ which hinds me. But tell me,’ 
he added smiling, ‘ what has Louise done ? She 
seemed to me gentle and tractable enough when 1 
was last at home.’ 

‘I have not the slightest fault Ij) find,* Mrs 
Loraine replied; know I am very fond of 
her. You will think my difficulty very womanish; 
simply, Louise is too pretty. 

‘And some one has told her so,’ said Ralph, 
laughing. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ It is not that ; but I cannot bear to see my own 
child’s happiness destroyed by anodier, who, if not 
a stranger, lias at least no claim upon her.’ 

Ralph frowned slightly. ‘ Perhaps not,’ he 
answered; ‘ the claim is upon me, and it is a sacred 
one. So,’ he continued, ‘ it is a case of rivals, I see.’ 

‘ Simply this, Ralph. You remember the Levesons 
of Leigh Court, wliere we arc going to-night? 
Their eldest son is in the — th Dragoons, and 
has been home on leave. Loui^io Avas away wlien 
he first came here, and he appeared very much 
struck with Katharine ; and no wondey ; she ia 
very handsome. Well— don’t laugh at me ; I don’t 
like match-making as a rule ; but I thought as she 
seemed interested in him, there was no harm in 
inviting him sometimes. But as soon os Louise 
came home, he transferred his attentions to her. 
Katharine says nothing ; but it makes a kind of 
awkwardness between them, I know she feels it^ 
poor child ; though indeed I believe Vero Leveson 
is simply flirting with Louise.’ * 

Major Loraine laughed. ‘Poor mother !* he 
said, ‘ you will have enough to do if you take all 
your children’s love aft airs to heart so seriously. 
These things always right themselves, you know. 
But I confess I am surprised to hear of Katharine 
going in for sentiment ; I should have thought Sir 
Slicliael more in her line. Is that all, mother ? ’ 
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«No; only the first of my difficulties/ she 
answered half sadly. ‘ You know what my health 

has been for the last few years ; you know 

Well, you do not wish me to speak of that ; but it is 
better to look in the face of possibility. Suppose 
anythin*? happened to me, Ralph, what would 
become of Louise ? ’ 

‘You speak of what I hope may be far distant, 
mother,’ he answered tenderly. ‘ But why should 
you be uneasy about her? In the event of her not 
iiiarryinp;, she would always have a home here 
with me.* 

Mrs Loraine shook lier head. ‘Turn round and 
look in the glass,* she said ; ‘ thirty-nine is not 
such a very formidable age.* 

He turned, and contemplated his bronzed face in 
the glass ; such a hapdsome, noble face, telling of a 
nature that could not act falsely or meanly. The 
broad square forehead, marred by a sabre-cut, and 
the dark hair flecked here and there, by the Indian 
sun, with gray ; nothing else to find fault with in 
the frank kind smile, the fine regular features, the 
dark true eyes. 

‘ I think there is no fear of my being taken for 
younger than I am, mother,’ ho said, smiling. 

‘ It is an awkw'ard position for you, though,* she 
answered ; ‘ and as I said, a difficult question 
what to do. AVe must hope for the best, Ralph. 
You are going to join the others now, I suppose ? * 

‘ Yes ; I think I can find my way.’ 

He went out into the keen frosty air, walking 
slowly, though it was unpleasantly cold to one 
accustomed to tropical climates. He was thinking 
over his mother’s words, and knew she was right 
avS to the awkwardness of the position. He saw 
the peace of the household was troubled, without 
knowing bow to set matters right, and lie thought 
of the old friend who had trusted his child to him. 
He had vowed she sliould be happy, and now i1 
seemed a difficult vow to keep ; but for the sake of 
tl]C man who had died for liim sixteen long year-s 
ago, the pledge then given must be redeemed. 

Louise Wray worth’s life had been a blight one 
hitherto ; her gii^rdian’s home was the only one she 
could remembiir, and he had striven to fill in some 
degree her father’s place. To him, from infancy 
to womanhood, she had looked up with loving 
grateful reverence, regarding him, present or 
absent, as the noblest of created beings. 

He reached the old church, and made his way 
round to the open vestry door. The steps were 
encumbered with bundles of evergreens; the voices 
of the workers, who had finished their tusk, were 
audible. He pushed the door further open, and 
went in. •The floor was covered with boughs, and 
around the pillars were wreathed holly and other 
evergreens in honour of the joyous season. Some 
of the choristers stood waiting for the choir- 
practice, and the organist was softly playing Adeste 
Fidelea, 

‘Ralph!* cried a young fresh voice; and a 
slight fair girl with a merry face sprang up from 
the floor, with her hands full of the scarlet berries, 
which fell hither and thither in bright-hued rain, 
as with complete indifference, to the by-standers, 
she gave the returned soldier a sisterly embrace. 

‘ 7ou dear old thing to come for usl* she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Emma, Emma! * exclaimed Ralph, laughing and 
disengaging himself ; ^ou have not learned to 
behave any better in five years.’ 


But, his young sister had vanished, and he 
turned to greet the vicar ; and one or two of the 
ladies he recognised. In a few minutes Emma 
reappeared ; and behind her come a tall fair 
girl with masses of golden hair, and great beau- 
tiful cold blue eyes. She greeted Major Loraine 
affectionately, but with the quiet stately grace 
habitual to her. Five years had not changed 
Katharine Loraine ; at twenty-four she was still 
the same majestic Queen Katharine as at nine- 
teen, with whom he had always had so little 
sympathy, whose nature he had found so difficult 
to understand. 

‘ Where is Louise V he asked presently. ‘ Is she 
not here 1 ’ 

‘She went into the churchyard just now,* 
answered Emma, ‘ to put a wreath on Nellie 
Bryant’s grave. You remember her, Ralph ? * 

‘ Louise’s iriend i Yes.* 

‘A triste employment for £Jhfistmas eve,’ ob- 
served one of the gentlemca decorators to Katha- 
rine, as he stooped to disentangle her dress from a 
long sprig of ivy. 

‘ Oh, Mr Leveson went to hold a lantern for her,’ 
Katharine answered, with the slightest possible 
sliade of contempt in the silvery tones of her 
voice ; ‘ and Louise is never triste, unless she is 
by herself.’ 

The choir was now fully as.sembled ; the organist 
struck up the anthcim, the rest were silent to 
listen, and Ralph Loraine went out to look for his 
ward. He came round the east end of the old 
church, and stood still for a moment in tlie 
shadow. There were two pco])le standing at the 
edge of the path, looking down on the grave at 
their feet, wherit the lantern’s light shewed the 
shilling Ijolly upon the upright marble cross. It 
! shewed too the face of his friend’s child ; a beauti- 
ful face, as liis step-m other Jiad said, with large 
dark eyes and wavy dusky liair, a clear delicate 
complexion with a little rose-flush on the cheeks, 
and full red lips half-parted by the sweetest smile 
he had ever seen ; with the same erect carriage of 
the head, the same fearless straight regard which 
had characterised her father. 

It was so strange to see her there a woman, 
whom he had left a mere girl ; and as he looked 
on the fair face, something seemed to whisper that 
the ideal beauty he had so often dreamed of was 
before him at lust. They moved away, and came 
slowly nearer, and paused again where he could 
i see her companion ; and for a moment he almost 
I hated the man for his youth, and liis handsome 
face, and the deep-blue eyes aflame with passion- 
tire as they rested on the child of liis dead friend ; 
and another whisper which silenced the first, told 
him how fitted was each for the other. 

‘If / were lying there,* said Vere Leveson, and 
Ralph could hear every one of the foolish, softly 
spoken words, ‘ would you ever make wreaths for 
me, I wonder 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t know.* 

‘Don’t you 1 I wish you did ; for I thought just 
now I should be glad to be lying there, if you 
would remember me.* 

Ralph had heard enough, and tried to slip away 
unseen; hwt the gravel crunched under his feet 
and betrayed him. 

Louise started, and a bright vivid blush covered 
her face as she sprang forward. ‘ Lorrie ! Oh, how 
glad I am to see you again ! * she ^ vied, as she 
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took both his hands in hers and lifted her cheek 
for his kiss. 

He felt half sorry she had done so ; that and 
the old childish name put him immediately in 
his place as guardian, and made him ashamed of 
his thoughts. ‘How you are altered, Louise!* he 
said, looking down at her admiringly. ^ I think I 
should hardly have known you ! ’ 

‘I should have known you, Lorrie, anywhere,* 
she said reproachfully. 

‘ That is rather different,* he said ; ‘ when we 
once get old, wc don’t change so quickly,* 

‘ You would not like it if I said you were old, 
Lorrie. But tell me, am I altered for the worse '/ 
or*— 

‘You have no need to come tor mo for compli- 
ments, surely,* he said smiling. 

‘ I should think more of yours than of any one’s,’ 
she whispered, ^ith that sweet dangerous smile ; 
a smile which a man like Balph Lorainc should 
have taken as a wamhi^not to feel its influence 
too often. 

‘Ilow rude I am I* she said at last. — ‘Mr Leveson, 
do you know my guardian ? * She turned to her 
companion, who stood holding the lantern a few 
yards from them. 

‘ I had tlie honour of dining in your company 
once. Major LoraiTie,*he answered, stepping forward. 

‘ It is some time ago, when I first Joined at Madras; 
but I well remeinber my anxiety to sec such a 
distinguished soldier as yourself.* 

There was a ring of truth and honest admira- 
tion in the words, which raised them above an 
ordinary compliment, and wliicli made Kalph 
hold out his Inuid and aiisw^cr cordially : ‘ T have 
a bad memory for faces, or 1 think 1 should have 
remembered yours.* 

‘ Thanks,* said V(»re, laughing. ‘ We shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-night, T hope V 

‘ Yes ; my mother told me of the invitation.* 

‘Of course he is coining,* said Louise. ‘And 
you will dance with me all the evening, Lorrie ; 
Won’t you ■? * 

‘ Not quite all, Miss Wrayworth ; please, don’t 
forget my waltzes,' said Vere, holding out his 
hand. ‘ t must he olf now ; so good-bye for the 
present. You won’t forget ?* 

She looked up quickly. * Perhapg,’ the lips said 
laughingly ; but the dark eyes gave a sweet silent 
answer Kalph did not see, though he was watching 
them. But after Vere Leveson had gone, he 
walked home beneath the Christinas stars, with 
Louise’s hand resting on his arm, dreaming as he 
went, a fair, fond, foolish dream. 

The Christmas-eve ball at Leigh Park was a 
regular institution, one which Sir Harry Leveson 
had kept up for yeara. It was a pretty sight, 
Ralph tliought, as he stood leaning against a 
window, and looking round to select a partner. 
And amongst all the fair women, the one he 
thought the fairest was his young ward Louise 
Wrayworth, in her white floating dress, with its 
wreaths of holly, and the red clustering berries in 
her dark hair. 

Ralph had been watching Vere Leveson, trying 
to decide in his own mind whether Mrs Loraine’s 
verdict of flirtation was a just one ; and he 
judged that it was ; for the attentions of the young 
officer were apparently equally divided between 
Louise and I^atharine. Ralph did not happen to I 


be near wben, later on, he led Louise to one of 
the cool empty rooms, where through the open 
window could be heard the merry Christmas bells. 
He did not see the hand-clasp or the light that 
flashed in the eyes of each. He did not hear the 
hurried whisper: ‘Louise, you won’t forget me, 
you will trust me till next Christmas-time V 
The ball was over, the rooms Avere dark and 
silent ; the whole world waited for the sun to 
rise on Christmas-day. 


IS THE TELEPHONE A PRACTICAL 
SUCCESS I 

In September last appeared iu this Journal an 
article entitled ‘Singing and Talking by Tele- 
grajffi ; ’ and in that paper we attem])tcd to describe 
I the mechanism of that wonderful little instrument 
the telephone. It is now our purpose to say some- 
thing regarding the progress tliat has been made 
towards perfecting the invention ; but in order to 
make the article as clear as possible, we venture 
once more upon a few words explanatory of tho 
instrument. 

The tel(q)hone as it is now made is an excced- 
ingly simple-looking apparatus similar in appear, 
ance to a stethoscope ; to the handle of a girl’s 
skipping-rope ; or better still, to a large-sized 
penny wooden trumpet. Inside this hollow cylm- 
der, and within an inch or so of tho wider end, is 
fixed a plate of iron as thin as a well-worn six- 
pence, and about the size of a half-crown piece. 
This is called the diai^hragm. Behind the dia- 
]>hragm, nearly touching it, and extending to the 
narrower end of the cylinder, is a piece of ‘soft* 
iron envelo])ed in wire coils, with a permanent 
magnet beyond. Outside the narrower end of the 
cylinder, and communicating with tho coils that 
surround the iron inside, are atlaclaid two screws 
or ‘terminals,* which are ‘joined up* to a main 
wire, communiciiting with the distmt or receiving 
teleidioiic wherever that may be, and which is 
])iecisely similar to tho one we have described. 
When we apply our mouth to the boll-shaped 
end of the apparatus, and speak or shout or sing, 
wc set the diaphragm vibrating as in a tuning- 
fork ; the vibrations, thus created are electrically 
communicated through the wire to a. distant 
telephone, and are repeated on its diaphragm 
with more or less distinctness. 

It is known that the motion of an Aon plate 
contiguous to the poles of a magnet creates a 
disturbance of electricity in coils surrounding 
those poles; and the duration of this current 
will coincide with the vibratory motion of the 
plate or diaphragm. When, therefore, the human 
voice (or any other suitable sound) impinfms 
through the tube against this diaphragm, the 
diaphragm begins to vibrate, afld awakens, so' 
to speak, electrical . action in the coils of wire 
surr^nding the poles of the magnet ; not a cur- 
rent but a series of undulations, something like 
those produced by the voice in the air around us. 
In short the telephone is an apparatus desired 
to transmit sound through a wire' of indeiinite 
length ; the voice being, so to speak, ‘ converted 
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into eJcctricity at one end, the electricity becoming 
voice at the other/ 

Witli these •few explanatory remarks, wo now 
proceed to offer to our readers the following inter- 
esting experiments made by a gentleman well 
skilled in telegraphy. 

‘ Journalists,' he says, * with no special know- 
ledge of the difhcultios the invention has to 
encounter as a telegraph instrument, have expati- 
ated in such enthusiastic tcriiis upon the results 
said to have been achieved by the telephone, that 
a somewhat exaggerated notion of its powers 
and capabilities has been accepted by tbe general 
public. It appears, therefore, to the writer of those I 
linos that a statement of the experiences of a 
person practically engaged in the work of tele- 
graphy may assist in placing the lihenomena of 
the telephone on a proper footing. 

‘ Scientifically, tlie telephone is a great and 
undoubted success ; and a person would be griev- 
ously in error if, because of some undoubted 
hindrances to its practical use, he pronounced it 
unworthy of further experiment. The emergence 
of telegraphy from the domain of experiment 
into that of daily practical use is a fact so 
undoubted, and one with which we arc now so 
familiar, that it is impossible to say at what 
moment the telephone, at present a scientific toy, 
may become a aaily necessity not only of tele- 
graphic but of ordinary commercial work. 

•Being engaged in daily contact with a large 
telegraphic ccuti’e, and in association w'ith men 
who have the command of every means of testing 
the invention in a practical w'ork-a-<lay manner, 
the writer was able to gauge pretty accurately the 
range within wdiich the telephone can work. It 
must ho understood, however, that in recording 
the effects observed by him and his iissociaies, he 
has no desire to invalidate, or even to call in ques- 
tion the experiences of others who may have been 
able to arrive at better results. The telephone is 
in the hands of some of the first electricians and 
telegraphists of the day, and difierences of condi- 
tions (not to Bjjeak of differences of capacity on 
the part of the operator) may give variety in 
the observations made. The very difTiculties and 
drawbacks now to be recorded will no doubt some 
day suggest to a master-mind tlie method by which 
they may be overcome. But till that day arrives, 
the telephone must be content to remain where 
the writer leaves it, an iiridouhted success from 
a scientific point of view, but overwhelmed with 
obstacles to its practical use, in this country at 
least, in general telegraph3\ 

‘Whom a telegraphist first gets into his hand 
this beautifully simple and electrically delicate in- 
strument, his first inclination is to test its carry- 
ing-power. This is of course a closet experiment, 
not working with actual telegraph line, but 
with " resistance " eqxiivalent to a telegraph line of 
stated length. An experiment of this nature gives 
better results than could be obtained by a veritable 
line, because the insulation is, so to speak, perfect. 
No leakage at Hindesigned points of contact, or 
disturbance from unfavourable, atmospheric condi- 
tions, is felt, and the experiment is entirely under 
the observer’s control. The apparatus used is 
designed to oiler the same labour for the electric 
current to overcome, as would be offered by a 
stated length of outside telegraph lino. This 
artificial resistance is nicely graduated, and as 


the method of testing was suggested by Ohm, a 
German electrician, the unit of resistance is, as 
we once previously explained, termed an “ ohm/' 
Removing the telephone to such a distance that 
the two observers were “ out of earshot," the test 
with resistance was tried, and with a resistance of 
one thousand ohms — roughly speaking, equal to 
seventy miles of a well-constructed line — the sound 
was perfect, although not very loud. Every articu- 
lation of the speaker at the other end could be dis- 
tinguished so long as silence was maintained in the 
room, or so long as no heavy lorry rumbling over 
the stones outside sent in harsh noises which 
drowned the faint whisper of the instrument. The 
resistance was gradually raised to four thousand 
ohms — nearly three hundred miles — with like 
favourable results ; and for some little distance 
beyond, articulation could still be made out. But 
by the time ten thousand ohms l^ad been applied, 
putting the speaker at a distance of, say, seven 
lAndred miles, sound hut not articulate 

sound, reached the ear. The tone was there, and 
every inflection of the voice could be followed ; 
but articulation was absent, although the listener 
strove every nerve to catch the sound, which the 
speaker, as was afterwards ascertained, was shouting 
in a loud clear voice. The prolonged notes of 
an air sung could be heard with the resistance 
named, but again no words could be distinguished. 
The voice, whether in speaking or singing, has a 
weird curious sound in the telephone. It is in 
a measure ventriloqual in character *, and with 
the telephone held an inch or two from the ear, 
it has the effect as if some one were singing far 
off in the building, or the sound were coming u]> 
from a vaulted cellar or through a massive stone 
wall. 

‘Proceeding to our next expoitnent, we joined 
up the telephones in one office to several wires 
in succession, putting ourselves in circuit with 
lines going to various distances and working with 
different instruments. When this was done, the 
real obstacle to telephonic progress at once asserted 
itself ill the shape of “ induction.” The first wire 
experimented with was partly “ overhouse ” and 
partly underground, and the offices upon it were 
working Wheatstone ABO instruments. It is 
difficult to render clear to the person ignorant of 
telegraphic phenomena the idea expressed by the 
word induction. Briefly it may be put thus, that 
when a strong electric current is passing on a 
wire, it has the faculty of setting u-p a current of 
oxqiosite character in any wire not then working, 
or working with a feebler current, that may be in 
its vicinity. The why or the wherefore cannot be 
explained, but there is the fact. 

‘In various recent articles on the telephone, 
mention has been made of “ contact " as the cause 
of disturbance. This word, however, although it 
has been used by telegraphists, is misleading, and 
can only be used as an endeavour to express popu- 
larly an electric fact. Actual contact of one wire 
with another would spoil the business altogether. 
A wire bearing an electric current- seems to be for 
the time surrounded, to an undefined distance, by 
an electric atmosphere, and all wires coming 
within this atmospnere have a current in an oppo- 
site direction set up in them. This is as near an 
explanation of the phenomena of induction os the 
state of telegraph science at present affords. Now 
the telephone w'orks with a very deli^e magnetic 
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current, and is easily overpowered by the action of 
a stronger current in any wire near which the tele- 
phone wire may come. To work properly it 
“ requires a silent line.” 

‘ In the place where the observations were made, 
there are a large number of wires, travelling 
under the floor, through the test-box, along 
passages to the battery-room and to a pole on 
the outside, whence they radiate, or out to 
a pipe underground, where many gutta-percha- 
covered wires lie side by aide. On applying 
the ear to a telephone joined into a circuit 
working in such an office a curious sound is heard, 
comparable most nearly to the sound of a pot 
boiling. ]3ut the practised ear could soon separate 
the boiling into distinct sounds. There was one 
masterful Slorse instrument — ^probably on the wire 
lying nearest the one on whicfi we were joined up 
— whosei percmpjjory “ click, cli-i-i-ck, click,” repre- 
senting “dot, dashjilot” on the printed slip we read 
from, could be heardV^^r all. Then there w%a 
the rapid whir of a Wheatstone last-speed trans- 
mitter, sending dots and dashes at express speed 
by mechanical means ; the sharp well-pronounced 
rattle in sounds of equal length of a needle instru- 
ment ; and most curious of all, the “ rrnT-op, rr-op, 
rrriTrrrrriTr-op, riTiT-op, rr-op ” of the A B 0, the 
deadliest foe to the telephone in its endeavours to 
gain admission into the family of telegraph instru- 
ments. There may hit reason in this, for as the 
Wheatstone A B C is the instrument used for 
private t(degray*hy, or for the least important 
public ollices, because it requires no “code” to 
DC learned by the manipulator, so it would likely 
be the first to be displaced if an acoustic telegraph 
permanently took the field. So the sentient little 
ABC opens its mitrailleuse fire on the intruder, 
on whose delicate currents, in the worils of an 
accomplished electrician, it play.s “ old harry.” Tlie 
peculiar cliaractcr of the sounds wo borrow on the 
telephone from this instrument arises from the 
fact that as the needle Hies round the dial, a 
distinct current or pulsation passes lor each letter, 
and the final “ op ” we have tried to reyiresent shews 
the stoppage of the needle at the letters as words 
were spelled out. 

‘It must not bo imdcnstood that the aounda 
of those various instruments are , actually heard 
in the telephone. What liappens is, that the 
currents stealing along the telephone wire by 
induction produce vibrations in the diaphragm 
of that instrument, the little metal membrane 
working on the magnet in ready response to 
every current set up in the latter. When it 
is rememherecl that the principle of the tele- 
phone is that the sound-caused vibrations in the 
filmy diaphragm at one end create similar hut 
inagncticjilly-causcd vibrations in the diaphragm 
at the other end, and so reproduce the sound, it 
will he obvious why the rapid roll of the ABC 
currents, or the swift sending of the fast-speed 
transmitter, when brought by induction into the 
teleplioiie wire, cause disturbances in the sound 
vibrations, and thereby cripple the instrument. 
One instrument of either kind named would have 
a certain effect, but one Morse or single needle 
would not have any greatly prejudicial etfect. But 
a number of Morses or needles going together, 
such rts were heard in our experiments, would 
combine to^ be nearly Jis had as one A B C or fust- 
speed Moiri' So delicate is the diaplirogm to 


sound (and necessarily so), that in all expefiments 
with the telephone itself, such as those witli “resist- 
ance,” or those made at home to lest the inetru- 
inent apart from telegraphic considerations, every 
sound from without broke in, giving an ellect like 
the well-known “ murmur of the shell.” 

‘Joining up our wire now to a more distant 
station at some miles along the railway, and 
having on its poles a number of what are 
known as “heavy ” circuits, the pot-boiling sound 
assumed even more marked characteristics. The 
ABC no longer alfected us; but a number of 
Morse instruments w'cre in full gear, and the fast- 
speed transmitter was also nt work. While wo 
were listening, the circuit to which we were joined 
began to work, and the oflect was literally electri- 
cal. Hitherto we had only borrowed currents 
— or, seeing they were so unwelcome, we might 
call them currents thrust upon us — and the 
sounds, though sharp and incessant, were gentle 
and rather low. But when the strong current was 
set up in the wire itself, the listener who held 
one of our tehq)honc3 nearly jumped from the 
floor when an angry “ pit-paf, pit-naf, pit-^ja^pit ” 
assailed his ear, causing liini to tirop the instru- 
ment as if he had been shot ! It was a result none 
of us had expected, for it did not seem possible 
that the delicate metal diaphragm and the little 
magnet of the telephone could produce a sound so 
intense. Of course it was only intense when the 
ear was held close to the orifice of the instrument. 
Held in the hand away from the car, the telephone 
now made a lirst-rate “ sounder,” and we could tell 
without dilliculty hot only the signals that were pass- 
ing, but fouiid in it a more comfortable tone than 
that given by the Morse sounder in coniinon use. 

‘Other experiments of a like character led to 
results so similar, that they may be left unnoticed ; 
and wc proceed now to describe one of a diflcrent 
character, designed to test the telephone itself. At 
a distance of about half a mile, access was obtained 
to a Morse instrument in private use, and joined 
to the oilice by “ overhoiise ” wire. Dividing our 
party and arranging a programme of operations, 
two remained with a telephone iii the oilice, while 
other two, of whom the writer was one, proceeded 
with the second telephone to the distant instru- 
ment. By an arrangement which a practical tele- 
graxilust will understand, the key of the Morse 
was kept in circuit, so that signals could be e\- 
changofl in that way. It may be noticed, however, 
that this was hardly necessary, as the diaphragm 
of the telephone can be used ns u key, with the 
linger or a blunt point, so that dot and dash signals 
arc interchangeable, should the voice Jail to he 
lieard. As the who in this instance travelled 
almost alone over part of its course, we w’ere in 
hopes that induced currents would be conspicuous 
by their absence. In this we were, however, disap- 
pointed, for the pot was boiling away, rather more 
fuintlv, but with the “ plop-plop-phip ” distinctly 
audible, and once more a sharp masterful Morse 
click was heard coming in now and again. The 
deadly ABO was, however, absent, so that oui*^ 
experiment jirovud highly successful. Fur some 
rejison or another— probably an imperfect condition 
of the wire, or the etfects of “ induction ” over and 
above wliat made itself audible to us — tiie spoken 
sounds were deficient in distinctness ; but songs 
sung at either end were very beautifully heard, 
and indeed the sustained note of sung words had 
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I always a better carrying-power than rapidly spoken 
words. Every syllable, and every turn of melody 
of such a song My Mother bids me hmd my Hair^ 
sung by a lady at one end, or When the Heart of 
a Man, sun^ at the other, could be distinctly 
heard, but with the effect before noticed, that the 
voice was muffled or shut in, as if the singer 
were in a cellar, while it was not always possible 
to say at once wdietlier the voice was that of a 
man or a woman. 

‘In the course of some domestic experiments, 
it was remarked that in playing the scale down- 
wards from C ill alt. on the piano, the result 
to the listener was a “tit” only for the four 
upper notes, although all below that had a clear 
“ ling,” and the octaves below were mostly distinct, 
although at the low potes of the jiiano the sound 
was again lost. The ringing notes of a musical 
box were not so successful, but with close atten- 
tion, its rapid execution of Tommy Dodd could be 
well enough made out. An endeavour was made 
to catch the ticking of a watch, but this was 
not successful, and the experiment is not re- 
commended, as the near presence of a watch to 
a magnet is not desirable ; and the watch exposed 
to it in this instance was, it is thought, ailected 
for a short time thereafter, although it received 
no permanent damage. 

‘ The observations made in the course of these 
experiments convinced those present that the 
telephone presents facilities for the dangerous 
practice of “ tapping the wires,” which may make 
it useful or dangerous, according as it is used 
for proper or improper purposes. It might be an 
imnortant addition for a military commander to 
muKO to his flying cavalry ; as an expert sound- 
reader, accompanying a column sent to cut off 
the enemy’s telegraph connections, might precede 
the act of destruction by robbing him of some 
of his secrets. The rapidity and simplicity of the 
means by which a wire could be “ milked,” with- 
out being cut or put out of circuit, struck tlie 
whole of the party engaged in the various trials 
that are described above. Of course the process of 
tapping; by telciuione could not be carried out 
if tlie instrument in use w^as au A B 0 or single 
needle, or if tbo wire was being worked duplex 
or with a fast-speed Morse, for in these coses 
the sounds are loo rapid or too indefinite to be 
read by car. The danger is thus limito<l to 
ordinary sounder or Morse telegraphs ; but these 
still form the mainstay of every public system. 

‘ Since the trials above described were made, the 
newspapers have recorded a beautiful application 
by Sir William Thomson, of the electric part of 
the telephone to exhibit at a distance the motions 
of au anemometer; the object being to shew the 
force of air-currents in coal-mines. This is a 
useful application of an electric fact, and doubt- 
less points the way to further discoveries. But 
it is to be noticed that the experiment, interesting 
as it is, hardly comes under the head of a ioiophone, 
what is reproduced at a distance being not sound 
but motion. ^ 

‘ Obviously the invention cannot rest where it 
is; and no one more readily than the practical 
tdegiuphist will welcome an instrument at once 
simple, direct, and reliable. Even in its present 
form the telephone may be successfully used 
where its wire is absolutely isolated from all other 
telegraph wires. But the general impression is 


that its power of reproducing the sound must be 
intenBified before its use can become general even 
os a substitute in works or offices for the speaking- 
tube.’ 


SINGING MICE. 

TitESE interesting animals are said to be smaller 
than ordinary mice, to be usually of a brownish 
colour, and to have long ears. Naturalists have 
not come to any exact reason as to why they 
sing. Some persons impute the singing to 
disease, as in the wheezing of any one from 
a cold. Others attribute it to an internal para- 
site. But these seem unsatisfactory explanations ; 
for when the little creatures sing they are as 
lively as common domestic mice. The faculty 
of singing in a small way with various modiila- 
tiqjis appears to be (^uite^ijif ural to the animals. 
It has been noticed that during their musical per- 
formances there is a throbbing in the throat, and 
that tlie snout is elevated in giving play to the 
voice, as in the ^rarbling of birds. The song or 
warble of these mice is said to be sweet and varied. 
Ilitlierto not much attention has been given by 
zoologists to the phenomenon ; but we observe by 
various notices in Land and Water and in Nature, 
two periodicals devoted to pleasant discussions on 
subjects of natural history, &c., that singing mice 
are becoming objects of careful investigation. 

An amusing account of a singing mouse appears 
in Nature, Nov. 9, from the pen of Mr Joseph 
Sidebotham, dating from Menton, south of France. 

‘ Last winter we occupied the rooms we now do 
at Menton, Early in February we heard as ivc 
thought the song of a canary, and fancied it was 
outside our balcony ; however, we soon discovered 
that the singing was in our salon, and that the 
songster was a mouse. At that time the weather 
was rather cold, and wo had a little fire, and the 
mouse spent most of the day under the fender, 
where we kept it supplied with bits of biscuit. In 
a few days it became quite tame, and would come 
on the hearth inr an evening and sing for several 
hours. Sometimes it would climb up the chiffonier 
and ascend a vase of flowers to drink at the water, 
and then sit and sing on the edge of tlie table and 
allow us to go quite near to it without ceasing its 
warble. One of its favourite haunts wm the wood- 
basket, and it would often sit and sing on the edge 
of it. On February 12, the last night of the 
Carnival, we had a number of friends in our salon, 
and the little mouse sang most vigorously, much 
to their delight and astonishment, and was not in 
the least disturbed by the talking. In the evening 
the mouse would often run about the room and 
under the door into the corridor and adjoining 
rooms, and then return to its own hearth. After 
amusing us for nearly a month, it disappeared ; 
and we suspect it was caught in a trap set in one 
of the rooms beyond. The mouse was small and 
had very largo ears, which it moved about much 
whilst singing. The song was not unlike that of 
the canary in many of its trills, and it itang quite 
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as beautifully as any canary, but it had more 
variety, and some of its notes were much lower, 
more like those of the bullfinch. One fp'cat 
peculiarity was a sort of double song, which we 
had now and then — on air with an accompani- 
ment, The air was loud and full, the notes 
being low and the accompaniment quite sub- 
dued. Some of our pai’ty were sure that there 
was more than one mouse, until we had the 
performance from the edge of the wood- basket 
and were within a yard or two of it My son 
has suggested that many or all mice may have 
the same power, but that the notes are usually 
so much higher in the scale that, like the cry 
of the dormouse and the bat, they arc at the 
verge of the pitch to Avhich the human ear is 
sensitive. This may be so ; but the notes of our 
mou-io were so low, and even the highest so far 
within the limUs of the human ear, that I am 
inclined to think the gift of singing in mice is but 
of very rare occuireiict * • * 

111 the same periodical, the following additional 

E articulars as regards ’singing mice are presented 
y Mr George J. Romanes, Regent’s Park. 

‘Several years ago I received some of these animals 
from a friend, and kept them in conlinement for 
one or two months. The description which your 
correspondent gives of their performance loaves 
very little to be added by me, as in all respects this 
description agrees perfectly with my own observa- 
tions. I write, however, to remark one curious 
fact about the singing of these mice, namely, that 
it seemed to be evoked by two very opposite 
sets of conditions. When undisturbed, the little 
animals used for the most part to remain quiet 
during the day, and begin to sing at night ; but if 
at any time they were alarmed, by handling them 
or otherwise, whether during the day or night, 
they were sure to sing vigorously. Thus the 
action seemed to be occasioned either by content- 
ment or by fear. Tlui character of the song, how- 
ever, was slightly different in the two cases. 

‘ That these mice did not learn tliis art from 
singing birds there can be no doubt, for they w^ere 
captured in a house where no such birds were kept. 
It may be worth while to add that this house 
(a London one) seemed to have been suddenly 
invaded, so to speak, by a number of these animals, 
for although my friend has lived in this house 
since the year 1862, it was only during a few 
months that singing mice were heard in it, and 
during these few months they were heard in con- 
siderable numbers.’ 

As corroborative of the foregoinjj^ notices, we 
give the following very interesting account of a 
singing mouse, obligingly sent to us by a cor- 
respondent, Mr Alfred Wright. 

‘ In the early spring of last year I was invited 
by an old widow lady to sec a singing mouse, 
which she had at night heard singin" and scratch- 
ing beneath the floor of her bed, and been so for- 
tunate as to catch in a trap. I went, and found the 
little animal in a cage with a revolving wheel, 
similar to that in which a squirrel is usually con- 
fined. Whether the mouse was shy at the presence 
of a stranger, I do not know. It remained silent ; 
but at length, after my patience had been nearly 
exhausted, it began to sing in clear warbling notes 
like those of a bird. When I called the next 
evening to hear the mouse again, I heard him to 
perfection ^ and was so filled with interest in the 


novelty, that I begged permission to brihg any 
friend who was a sceptic of the fact, or who might 
desire to see the phenomenon. My request was 
readily granted. One friend of course had heard 
of a singing mouse, but he certainly would not 
allow that a prolonged squeak was a song — not 
he ! Another friend of course had heard a mouse 
sing when he was a boy ; but he was told, he 

S tly well remembered, that the noiae pro- 
by the mouse was the result of some 
internal disease. Well, both of these went with 
me to hear the little creature. Unfortunately, at 
first it was again shy ; but after an interval of 
silence it commenced to sing — sweetly, like the 
low notes, the jug, of the nightingale. My friends 
had come, liad lieard, and were conquered ! The 
One acknowledged it Wiis really a song and not 
a squeak ; the other, that the noise was certainly 
dulcet ; but still he thouglit it possibly might be 
the result of disease, and not natural to the little 
animat. We suggested that this wondorful natural 
curiosity (as wo deemed it) should be sent to 
an eminent naturalist who resided near. Great, 
therefore, was my astonishment and pleasure when 
it was presented to me, who could only treat it 
like a schoolboy would his white mouse — as a 
pet. And truly it became a great pet to both 
my wife and myself. 

‘ In form, the singing mouse did not differ from 
his humbler brethren ; but in colour he was of 
a darkish brown, and had very bright eyes. It 
soon became used to the presence of my wife, 
and sang constantly while revolving the wheel 
of his cage. The notes proceeded from the throat. 
He became exceedingly gentle, and was pleased 
at being caressed. 

‘ I deemed him so rare a curiosity that I ventured 
to oiler to exhibit him to the distinguished natu- 
ralist referred to above, and in my letter described 
the little creature and its peculiarities, as I have 
done here. The naturalist moat courteously 
replied : “ The case of the singing mouse is very 
extraordinary, but the fact is now well established. 

. . , The best account which has over been pub- 
lished is by an American naturalisi;, and I have given 
an abstract of his account in my Descent of Man, 

“ The American referred to is the Rev. S. Lock- 
wood, author of The American Naturalist, and he 
gives an account of his observations of the llespc- 
romys coynatus, an American species, belonging to a 
genus distinct from that of the Englisli mouse. This 
little animal gave two chief songs. Mr Ijockwood 
gives both songs in musical notation ; and adds, 
that though this mouse ‘ had no ear for time,* yet 
she would keep to the key of B (two flats) and 
strictly in the major key. . . . Her soft clear 
voice falls an octave with all the precision possible ; 
then at the wind up it rises again into a veiy 
quick trill in C sharp and D.” I have made this 
quotation, as it far better describes the peculiar 
qualifications of a singing mouse, than my inex- 
perienced observations could announce. 

‘ My mouse remained in contented confinement 
upwards of a year, feeding upon a littlo sopped 
bread and canary-seed ; and great was the grief of 
i my wife (who was his keeper) and myself when 
he was found dead in his little nest. During the 
previous evening he bad been heard singing with 
more than usual ardour.’ 

We shall probably return to this interesting 
subject. 



USING UP WASTE SUBSTANCES. 

The subject denoted by the above title, more 
than once treated in the Journal, is adverted to 
by an obliging Lancashire correspondent who, 
surrounded by one of the busiest and most ingeni- 
ous clusters of townsmen in England, has had 
his attention drawn to various substances waiting 

g s it were), for application to useful purposes. 

is suggestions are not wholly new, having to 
some extent been already anticipated ; but they 
arc suthcienily valuable to call for notice here. 

One relates to the waste that presents itself in 
the processes of manufacturing cotton. A residue 
known technically as vnllowings, that falls into 
a receptacle during the preparatory beating and 
disentangling of raw cotton-wool, consists of a 
dusty heap of secd-nusks and short broken fibres. 
It is used by farmers to absorb the liquid manure 
of their cowsheds and middens or dung-heaps. 
Although some of the cottony fibre may be 
separated through a sieve, so much adheres to 
the seed-husk as to render it unsuitable for paper- 
making, for which it has often been tried. The 
suggestion now made is, that though unfitted for 
paper, this refuse may possibly be found useful 
in the manufacture of millboard. Large quantities 
of this tough and durable product are employed for 
bookbinding, for making the discs of railway wdieels, 
&c. ; and as colour is not a matter of moment, 
the idea is that the mingled residue of cottony 
fibre and seed-husk might be rendered available. 
It is known that millboard made from wood-pulp 
is imported to a considerable extent from abroad ; 
and we are told that ‘a large portion of the 
private income of the great German Chancellor 
Prince Bismarck is derived from the manufacture 
of wood-millboard on his Varzin estate.' Many 
hundred tons of willowings could be obtained in 
Lancashire at a very cheap rale, even as low as 
two shillings per hundredweight. 

Another suggestion bears relation to the utilisa- 
tion of refuse from the manufacture of prussiate 
of potash, a most valuable product in the hands 
of the manufactf/ring chemist. The prussiate is 
obtained in large ratio from woollen rags, after the 
separation of all the pieces that can be worked up 
into shoddy for cheap cloth. The refuse is cal- 
cined in cast-iron retorts, lixiviated with water, 
and drained off for subsequent treatment ; leaving 
behind it a thick black sediment of impure animal 
charcoal. The suggestion relates to the application 
of this residue to the manufaclurc of blacking— a 
humble but valuable agent for those who appre- 
ciate tidiness in the appearance of boots and shoes 
and econoiny in the preservation of leather. If 
useful for this purpose, it might be i'ouiid advan- 
tageous and economical as an ingredient in printers’ 
ink. Whether this carbon residue is at present 
applied to any other useful purpose, we are not 
fully informed, 

A third suggestion relates to the preparation of 
animal size for the carpet-manufacture and for 
that of many kinds of woollen and worsted goods. 
This size is made from the clippings and scrapings 
of skins and hides, from rejected scraps of x>arch- 
ment and vellum, and from the woni-out buffalo 
skin pickers and skips largely used in textile 
manufactures ; also from the pith of cattle-horns, 
which contain a large amount of valuable gelatine. 
The suggestion is, to utilise the refuse left after 


making this size. One large carpet factory in 
Yorkshire rejects os utterly useless a ton or more 
of this refuse every week. The horn-pith contains 
as one of its components phosphate oi lime, and is 
on that account recommended to the notice of the 
manufacturers of chemical manures on a large 
scale. 

One more suggestion comes from our ingenious 
correspondent. Old corks are applicable' to a 
greater number of purposes than we are generally 
in the habit of supposing. That many of them 
are ground up to make’ cork-stuffing for cushions, 
padding, &c. is well known ; but there are other 
uses for them as corks or half corks, besides 
making floating buoys and life-preservers. A 
taverner in a Lancashire town covered the floor of 
his lobby and bar with very open rope-matting, 
and filled up the openings with old corks cut 
down to the level of the surlacc of the mats. This 
combination is found to be almost indestructible 
under the feet ; while it a good grip or foot- 
hold. As the making of r')pe-iiiats is one of the 
trades carried on in reformatories and some other 
large establishments, it is suggested that the 
managers should take into consideration the feasi- 
bility of adding old corks to their store of manu- 
facturing matermls. 

As this Journal finds its way into every corner 
of the busy hives of industry, it may possibly be 
that some of our readers are already acquainted 
with such applications of waste refuse to useful 
purposes us those which our esteemed correspon- 
dent suggests. But this is a point of minor im- 
portance. The primary question is, not whether 
an idea is absolutely new, but whether it is 
practicably susceptible, of useful application. Tlie 
history of manufactures teaches us that apparently 
humble trifles like these have proved to be worth 
millions sterling to the country. 


LET BYGONES BE BYGONES. 

Let bygones bo bygones ; if bygones wore clouded 
By aught that occasioned a pang of i egret, 

Oh, let them in darkest oblivion be shrouded; 

'Tis wise and ’tis kind to forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones, and good be e.\tracted 
From ill over which it is folly to fret ; 

The wisest of mortals have foolishly acted — 

The kindest are those who forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones ; oh, cherish no longer 
The thoiiglit that the sun of Affection l)as sot ; 

Eclipsed for a moment, its rays will he stronger, 

If you, hke a Christian, forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones ; your heart Yill be lighter, 
When kindness of yours with rccseption has met ; 

The flame of your love will be purer and brighter 
If, Godlike, you strive to forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones ; oli, purge out the leaven 
Of malice, and try an example to set 

To others, who craving the mercy of heaven, 

Are sadly too slow to forgive and forget. 

Let bygones be bygones ; remember Low d6e4)ly 
To heaven’s forbearance we all are in debt ; 

They value God’s infinite goodness too cheaply 
Who heed not the precept, f Forgive and forget.’ 
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THE ROMANCIe of ACCIDENT. 
Many of our most important inventions and dis- 
coveries owe their origin to the most trivial 
circumstances ; from the simplest causes the most 
important effects have ensued. The following are 
XI lew culled at random for the amusement of our 
readers. 

The trial of two robbers before tlie Court of 
Assizes of the Basses-Pyrenees accidentally led to 
XI most interesting archicological discovery. The 
accused, Iliviis a shoemaker, and Bcllier a weaver, 
by armed attacks on the highways and frequent 
burglaries, had spread terror around the neigh- 
bourhood of Sistcroii. TJie evidence against them 
was clear ; but no traces could be obtained of the 
plunder, until one of the men gave a clue to the 
mystery. Kivas in his youth had been a shuplierd- 
boy near that place, and knew the legend of tlic 
Troll d’Argent, a cavern on one of the moun- 
tains with sides so precipitous as to be almost 
inaccessible, and which no one was ever known 
to have reached. The Commissary of Police of 
Sisteron, after extraordinary labour, succeeded in 
scaling tlie mountain, and peiitti'atcd to the 
mysterious grotto, where he discovered an enor- 
mous quantity of jdunder of every description. 
The wa 3 " having been once found, the vast cavern 
was afterwards explored by savants; and their 
research cs brought to light a number of Boman 
medals of the third century, flint hatchets, orna- 
mented pottery, and the remains of ruminants of 
enormous size. These interesting discoveries, how- 
ever, obtained no indulgence for the accused 
(inadvertent) pioneers of science, who were sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ hard labour. 

The discovery of gold in Nevada was made 
by some Mormon immigrants in 1850. Adven- 
turers crossed the Sierras and set up their sluice- 
boxes in the canons ; but it was gold they were 
after, and they never susi)ected the existence 
of silver, nor knew it when they saw it. The 
bluish stuff which was so abundant and which 
was silver ore, interfered with their operations 
and gave them the greatest annoyance. Two 


brothers named Crosch possessed more intelli- 
gence than their fellow- workers, and were the real 
discoverers of the Comstock lode ; but one of them 
died from a pickaxe wound in the foot, and the 
other was frozen to death in the mountains. Their 
secret died with them. When at last, in the early 
part of 185D, the surface croppings of the lode 
were found, thej' were worked for the gold they 
contained, and the silver was thrown out as being 
w^orthless. Yet this lode since 1860 has yielded 
a large proportion of all the silver produced 
throughout the world. The silver mines of Potosi 
were discovered through the trivial circumstance 
of an Indian accidentally pulling up a shrub, to 
the roots of w’'hich were attached some particles 
of the precious inetal. 

During the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, 
the little village of Coserow in the island of 
Usedom, on the Prussian border of the Baltic, was 
sacked by the contending armies, the villagers 
escaping to the hills to save theij lives. Among 
them ivos a simple pastor named Schwerdler, 
and his pretty daughter Mar 3 \ When the danger 
was over, the villagers found themselves without 
houses, food, or money. One day, we are told, 
Mary went np the Streckelberg to gather black- 
berries ; but soon afterwards slie ran back joyous 
and breathless to her father, with two shining 
pieces of amber each of very great size. She 
told her father that near the shore the wind had 
blown away the sand from a vein qf amber; 
that she straightway broke off these pieces with 
a stick; that there was an ample store of the 
precious substance ; and that she had covered it 
over to conceal her secret. The amber brought 
money, food, clothing, and comfort ; but those 
were superstitious times, and a legend goes that 
poor Mary was burned for witchcraft At the 
villfige of Stiimcn, amber was first accidentally 
found by a rustic .who was fortunate enough to 
turn some up with his plough. 

Accidents have prevented as well as caused 
the working of mines. At the moment that work- 
men were about to commence operations on a rich 
gold mine in the Japanese province of Tskungo, 
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a violent storm of thunder and lightning burst 
over them, and the miners were obliged to seek 
shelter elsewhere. These superstitious people, 
imagining that the tutelar god and protector of 
the spot, unwilling to have the bowels of the earth 
thus rifled, had raised the storm to make them 
sensible of his displeasure, desisted from all 
further attempts to work the mine. 

A cooper in Carniola having one evening placed 
a new tub under a dropping spring, in order to 
try if it would hold water, when he came in the 
morning found it so heavy that he could hardly 
move it. At first, the superstitious notions that 
arc apt to possess the minds of the ignorant 
made him suspect that his tub was bewitched; 
but at last perceiving a shining fluid at the 
bottom, he went to Laubach, and shewed it to 
an apothecary, who' immediately dismissed him 
with a small gratuity, and bid him bring some 
more of the same stuff whenever he could meet 
with it. This the poor cooper frequently did, 
being highly pleased with his good fortune; till 
at length the affair being made public, several 
persons formed themselves into a society in order 
to search farther into the quicksilver deposits, 
thus 80 unexpectedly discovered, and which were 
destined to become the richest of their kind iu 
Europe. 

Curious discoveries by ploughmen, quarry men, 
and others of caves, coins, urns, and other inter- 
esting things, would fill volumes. Many valuable 
literary relics have been preserved by curious acci- 
dents, often turning up just in time to save them 
from crumbling to pieces. Not only mineral but 
literary treasures have been brought to light when 
excavating mother earth. For instance, in tlie 
foundations of an old house, Luther’s Table Talk 
was discovered Mying in a deep obscure hole, 
wrapped in strong linen cloth, which was waxed 
all over with beeswax within and without.^ There 
it had remained hidden ever since its suppression 
by Pope Gregory XIII. The poems of Propertius, 
a Homan poet, long lurked unsuspected in tin; 
darkness of a wine-ccdlar, from whence they were 
at length unearthed by accident, just in time to 

5 reserve them from destruction by rats and mildew. 

Tot only from beneath our feet but from above 
our heads may chance reveal the hiding-places of 
treasure-trove. The sudden falling in of a ceiling, 
for example, of some chambers in Lincoln’s lun 
revealed the secret depository of the Thurloe \ 
state papers. Other literary treasures have turned 
up in an equally carious iiiiinner. Milton’s essay 
on the Doctrines of Clvristianity was discovered 
in a bundle of old despatches : a monk found 
the only %ianuscript of Tacitus accidentally in 
Westphalia : the letters of Lady Mary Monkigii 
were brought to light from the recesses of an old 
trunk : the manuscripts of Dr Dee from the secret 
drawer of an old chest : and it is said that one of the 
cantos of Dante’s great poem was found, after being 
long mislaid, hidden away beneath a window-sill. 

It is curious to trace how the origin of some 
famous work has been suggested apparently by 
the merest accident We need but remind the 
reader how Lady Austen’s suggestion of ‘ the sofa’ 
as a subject for blank verse was the beginning of 
Tilt Tam, a poem which grew to formidable pro- 
poilions under Cowper’s facile pen. Another 
i example of 

What great events from trivial causes spring, 


is furnished by Lockhart’s account of the gradual 
growth of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The 
lovely Countess of Dalkeith hears a wild legend 
of Border diablerie, and sportively asks Scott to 
make it the subject of a ballad. The poet’s 
accidental confinement in the midst of a yeomanry, 
camp gave him leisure to meditate his theme to 
the sound of the bugle ; suddenly there flashes on 
him the idea of extending his simple outline po as 
to embrace a vivid panorama of that old Border 
life of war and tumult. A friend’s suggestion led 
to the arrangement and framework of the Lay and 
the conception of the ancient Harper. Thus step 
by step grew the poem that first made its author 
famous. The manuscript of IVai^erlcy lay hidden 
away in an old cabinet mr years before the public 
were aware of its existence. In the words of the 
Great Unknown : ‘ I had written the greater part of 
the first volume and sketched other passages, when 
I mislaid the manuscriiit ; anil only found it by 
tlM merest accident, as;,,l^was rummaging tlie 
drawer of an old cabinet ; q.nd I took the fancy of 
finishing it.’ ^ 

Charlotte Bronte’s chance discovery of a manu- 
script volume of verses in her sister Emilv’s 
handwriting led, from a mutual confession of the 
furor ‘poeticus, to the joint j'uiblication of their 
poems, which though adding little to their sub- 
sequent fame, at least gives us another instance 
of how much of what is called chance has often to 
do with the carrying out of literary projects. It 
was the burning of Drury Lane Theatre that ](mI 
to the production of The licjeclcd Addresses, tlie 
success of which, says one of the authors, ‘deciib‘d 
him to embark in that literary cfireer, which the 
favour of the novel-reading world rendered both 
pleasant and profibiblc to him.’ Most of us know 
how that famous fairy talc Alice in Wondcrlaml 
came to be written. The characters in Oliver 
Twist of Fagin, Sikes, and Nancy were suggested 
by some sketches of Cniikshank, who long had a 
design to shew the life of a London thief by a 
series of drawings. Dickens, while paying Cniik- 
shank a visit, happened to turn over some sketch (is 
in a portfolio. When he came to that one which 
represents Fagin in the condemned cell, he studied 
it for half an hour, and told his friend that he was 
tempted to change the whole plot of his story, not 
to carry Oliver through adventures in the country, 
but to take him up into the thieves’ den in London, 
.shew what this lire was, and bring Oliver througii 
it without sin or Bhame. Cruikshank consented 
to let Dickens write up to as many of tlie drawings 
as he thought would suit his purpose. So the story 
as it now runs resulted in a great measure from 
that chance inspection of the artist’s portfolio. 
The remarkable picture of the Jew malefactor in 
the condemned ceil biting his nails in the torture 
of remorse, is associated with a happy accident. 
The artist had been labouring at the subject for 
several days, and thought the task hopeless ; when 
silting up in his bed one morning with his hand 
on his chin and his fingers in his mouth, the 
whole attitude expressive of despair, he saw liis 
face in the cheval glass. ‘That’s it ! ’ he exclaimed; 
‘that’s the expression 1 want,’ And he soon 
finished the picture. 

The sudden jirosperity of many a famous 
painter has resulted from some fortunate accident, 
Anthony Watteau, when a nameless struggling 
artist, timidly offered a painting to a rj5ih picture- 
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dealer for six francs^ and was on the eve of being 
•Bcomiully rejected, had not a stranger, who 
happened to oe in the shop, come forward, and 
seeing some talent in the work, spoke encourag- 
ingly to the youth, and offered him one hundred 
and fifty francs for the picture ; nor was this all, 
for he became Watteau’s patron and instructor.— 
One day a little shepherd-boy was seated near the 
road-side on the way from Vespignano to Florence 
drawing upon a poUshed stone, his only pencil 
another polished stone which he held in his tiny 
fingers. A richly dressed stranger, who had 
descended from a conveyance that was following 
him, chanced to pass, and looking over the boy’s 
shoulder, saw that he had just sketched with 
wonderful truth and correctness a sheep and its 
twin lambs. Surprised and pleased, he examined 
the face of the young artist. Certainly it was not 
its beauty that attracted him. The child looked 
up, but with such a, marvellous light in his dark 
eyes, that the strangeiypel aimed : ‘ My child, yen 
must come with me ; T will be your master and 
your father: it is sonfe good angel that has led 
me here.’ Tlie stranger was Cimabue, the most 
celebrated j)ainter of that day ; and his pupil and 
protege became the famous painter, sculptor, and 
architect (Uotto, the friend and admiration of 
Dante and Petrarch. 

How the fortunes of jjainters may hinge upon 
the most trifling circumstances, has another ex- 
ample in that of Ribera or Spaguoletto, which 
was detennined by a very simple incident. He 
went to reside with bis father-in-law, whose 
house, it so happened, stood in tlie vast square 
one side of which was occupied by the j^alace of 
the Spanish Viceroy. It was the custom in Italy, 
as formerly amongst the Greeks, that whenever 
an artist had completed any great work, he should 
expose it in some street or thoroughfare, for the 
puolic to pass judgment on it. In compliance 
with this usage, Ribera’s fatlicr-in-law placed in 
his balcony the ‘Martyrdom of St Bartholomew' 
as soon as it was finished. The people flocked in 
crowds to see it, and testified tlieir admiration by 
deafening shouts of applause. These acclamations 
reached llie ears of the Viceroy, who imagined that 
a fresh revolt had broken out, and rushed in com- 
plete armour to the spot. There he beheld in 
the painting the cause of so much tumult. The 
Viceroy desired to see the man who had distin- 
guished himself by so marvellous a production ; 
and liis interest in the painter was not lessened on 
discovering that he was, like himself, a Spaniard. 
He immediately attached Spaguoletto to his person, 
gave him an apartment in his palace, and proved 
a generous patron ever afterwards. 

Jjanfranco, the wealthy and munificent artist, on 
his way from the church 11 Qesu, happened to 
observe an oil-painting banging outside a picture- 
broker’s shop. Lanfranco stopped his carriage, 
and desired the picture to be brought to him. 
Wipings the thick dust from the canvas, the 
delighted broker brought it, with many hows and 
apologies, to the great master, who on nearer 
inspection saw that his first glance had been 
correct. The picture was labelled ‘ Hagax and her 
Son Ishmael dying of Thirst,' and the subject was 
treated in a new and powerful manner. Lanfranco 
looked for the nanie of the painter, and detecting 
the word Salvatoriello modestly set in a corner of 
. the picture, he gave instructions to his pupils to 
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buy up every work of Salvatoriello thby could find 
in Naples. To this accident Salvator owed the 
sudden demand for his pictures, which changed, 
his poverty and depression into comparative ease 
and satisfaction. 

More than one famous singer might probably 
never have been heard of but for some discrimi- 
nating patron chancing to hear a beautiful voice, 
perhaps exercised in the streets for the pence oi 
the compassionate. — Some happy stage-hits have 
resulted from or originated in accidents. The odd 
hop skip and jump so effective in the delineation 
of Dundreary, says an American interviewer of Mr 
Sothern, was brought about in this way. In the 
words of the actor : ‘ It was a mere accident 1 
have naturally an elastic disposition, and during a 
rehearsal one cold mornirig I was hopping at the 
back of the stage, when Miss Keene sarcastically 
inquired if I was going to introduce that into Dun* 
dreary. The actors and actresses standing around 
laughed; and taking the cue, I replied; “Yes, 
Miss Keene ; that ’s my view of the character.” 
Having said this, I was bound to stick to it ; and 
as I progressed with the rehearsal, 1 found that 
the whole company, including scene-shifters and 
property-men, were roaring with laughter at my 
infernal noiiBcnsc. When I saw that the public 
accepted the satire, I toned down what was a oroad 
caricature to what cun be seen at the present 
day by any one who has a quick sense of the 
absurd.' 

An excellent landscape of Salvator Rosa’s ex- 
hibited at the British Institution in 1823 came to 
be painted in a curious way. The painter hap- 
pened one day* to be amusing himself by tuning an 
old harpsichord ; some one observed they were sur- 
prised he could take so much trouble with an 
instrument that was not worth a crown. ‘ I bet 
you I make it worth a thousand before I have 
done with it ! ’ cried Rosa. The bet was taken ; and 
Salvator painted on the harpsichord a landscape 
I that not only sold for a thousand crowns, but 
was esteemed a first-rate painting. — Chemistiy and 
pathology are indebted to what has often seemed 
the merest chance for many aff important dis- 
covery. A French paper says it lias been acci- 
dentally discovered tliat in coses of epileptic fits, 
a black silk handkerchief thrown over the afflicted 
persons will restore them immediately. Advances 
in science and art and sudden success in profes- 
sions have often more to do with the romance of 
accident than most people imagine ; but as we 
may have occasion again to take up the subject, 
vfQ quit it for the present. 

A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

TUE STORY OP TWO CHRISTMAS EVES.. 

IN TWO CHATTERS. 

CHAPTER II.— ANSWERED. 

The mistletoe hung from the chandelier, the 
holly wreaths were on the walls, the clear fire shed 
a warm glow through the dim^ lighted room, 
upon pictures and gilding, upon a great vase filled 
with crimson camellias, upon Ralph Loraine’s dark 
handsome face. Christmas eve again, his first year 
in England over. How little certainty there is in 
this world ; when we think we have smoothed our 
path, and see our way straight before os, there 
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rises up some roughness, some unevenness we have | 
left unnoticed, or thought loo small to trouble us. 
So with Ra1})h f he had answered the question he , 
asked himself last Christmas eve by another ; he I 
was very happy, but he was thinking now an he i 
leaned against the mantel-piece whether he could 
bear to leave the army and give up the life he had 
led for so long ; the life, at times one of bold 
daring, at otheiS of lazy pleasure, which had suited 
him so well ; that even now, with the wish of his 
heart fulfilled, it cost him a struggle to bid fare- 
well to it, and to settle down into a quiet country 
gentleman. He had kept his oath to his dead 
friend, the oath he had taken in answer to the 
faintly spoken words, ‘ I meant to have made her 
so happy.' Louise would remain in her old home 
as its mistress. 

It had been a hap^y year to Ralph, and had 
glided away so quickly since that first night when 
he had seen her standing in the snowy churchyard, 
listening to words which sounded very much like 
love from another man's lips. That other had, 
however, confirmed his opinion. Vere Leveson 
had been away with his regiment during all the 
twelve months ; not once had he met Louise ; the 
field had been clear for Ralph. Yet it was only a 
week since he had spoken ; he had not dared at 
'first to break through the barrier of childish affec- 
tion. She looked upon him as her guardian, her 
father's friend, with the same gratelul reverence 
she might have given to that father had he lived ; 
so he had tried very gently to awaken deeper feel- 
ings, through the sweet early spring-time and the 
glowing summer days, till when the leaves were 
lying in brown showers upon tlie sodden earth, she 
had grown silent, shy, and distant, and so cold 
that he thought all hope was gone. He went away 
in November; and when he returned, his love 
unspoken became torture to his upright nature ; 
he could not bear to live there day by day, to see 
her BO often, to let her kiss him as a daughter 
might have done, and all the while that hidden 
passioh burning in his heart. But after bis tem- 
porary absence she had changed again ; she was 
more as she had been, gentle, playfully loving ; and 
so one day he had spoken. He told her of her dying 
father’s words ; how his great wish had been that 
she should never feci the loss he had caused her ; 
how her happiness was his first object in life ; and 
how that life would be indeed wortliless and barren, 
should he go back to it alone. Grateful, she 
answered as he wished, and Ralph held in his arms 
as his betrothed wife the child he had promised to 
watch over in the silence of the Indian dawn. 

‘But yqii must give me time,' she had said 
timidly. ‘ I have never thought of you but as my 
guardian, Ralph.' She dropped the name of her 
childhood then, as a tacit acknowledgment that 
those days were over, and that she would learn to 
love him henceforth, not with a child’s grateful 
unquestioning love, but with the tenderness of a 
wife. 

She was the only one surprised by the event ; all 
the neighbourhoed had known it long before; so 
had Mrs Loraine and Emma; so had Katharine, 
whose wedding-day was now approaching, and 
whose bridegroom, was Sir Michael Ley land. The 
drawing-room door opened, and Louise entered 
into the uncertain light, wearing the dress he had 
chosen for her — white bridal-looking silk, and 
holly wreaths like those she had worn last year. 


She went up to him composedly, with none of a 
young fiancee's usual hashfuluess. 

I ^ Do you like my dress, Ralph ? ' she said, look- 
I ing up with her sweet dark eyes, as he bent down 
j and touched the rosy lips. 

I ‘ I do,' he answered. ‘ You arc always lovely, 

: darling ; last year 1 thought the same, but then 
I things were different. 1 did not dare to hope for 
! such happiness as this.' 

I ‘Are you happy, Ralph ?' 

‘ Happier than I have ever been in my whole 
life,' he whispered. 

Then the others came in, and they started for 
the annual ball at Leigh Park, Vere Leveson had 
returned a week ago ; and as he stood among his 
father's guests there was a troubled look on his 
face which deepened ever as the white silk folds of 
the holly-wreathed dress brushed past him, or the 
dark eyes watching its wearer met hers. At last 
he went to her. • 

<*‘Are you engaged for'Ui^ Miss Wrayworth?’ 
he said abruptly. I 

‘ No,' she answered. • 

‘Then you will give it to me ?' 

Once more he held her in his arms, once more 
her liand rested in his, os they glided slowly 
round the room. Vere did not speak till the 
waltz was ended, and then he led lier to the same 
window where they had stood a year ago. The 
same stars were shining down on the same world, 
only that night there was no snow^-shroud over tlie 
dead flowers, and the moon was half hidden by a 
great splash of cloud. The same first faint Christ- 
mas bells were sounding in the distance, mingled 
with the echoes of a carol sung by boys* clear 
voices, telling for the angels the old story they had 
told so long ago. 

‘I wish you a merry Cliristmas,' Vere said, 
looking down on her with a half-sconiful smile. 

‘ What mockery there is in that salutation some- 
times. If you were to say it to me, for instance.' 

‘ Indeed I hope you will have one,' she answered 
timidly! 

‘ 1 must go a long w^ay to find it then,' he mut- 
tered. ‘But I beg your pardon, Miss Wrayworth ; 
I mdst congratulate, you. I met — your sister I 
was going to say — Miss Loraine I mean, as I was 
on my w'ay to call upon you the other day, and 
she told me of your engagement.’ 

‘ But you did not come,' said Louise. 

‘ No ; I thought you would be occupied. I con- 
gratulate you,' he repeated. 

‘ Thank you,’ she answered A’^ory low. 

‘ Major Loraine is completely calculated to make 
a wife happy, I should think,' said Vere, in the 
I same cold scornful tone. 

' She lifted her head quickly. ‘Indeed he is ; he 
is the best, noblest, most generous man that 
breathes ! ' 

‘ And you love him ? ' 

‘ He has been everything to me all my life long, 
Mr Leveson — father, brother, friend. Would you 
not have me do what I can to prove my grati- 
tude ■? ' 

‘ By making him a still nearer relation 1 Cer- 
tainly. But for my part, there is one thing I 
should rather choose my wife to feel for me than 
gratitude. How everything changes in this world !' 
he added abruptly. ‘ Gan it possibly be only one 
year since I stood at this same window with a girl 
Dy my side who promised to remember me and 
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trust me till next Christmas ? Such a short time ! 
only twelve little months. I suppose it is true 
that ^ ^ 

Woman’s love is writ in water, 

Woman’s faith is traced on sand. 

But I never believed it.’ 

*I hope you will not find it so,* said the girl 
softly, as she played nervously with the shining 
holly leaves, breaking them, and crushing the 
scarlet berries till they fell spoiled upon the floor. 
‘ I must congratulate you.* 

‘ I beg your pardon ! Congratulate me ! What 
upon ? ' 

‘ Your — ^your engagement.’ 

‘My engagement ! And may I ask to whom V 

‘ To Miss' Leslie.* 

‘ What ! ’ lie exclaimed. ‘ What do you mean ? 
Alice Leslie ! JVho can have told you such a 
falsehood ? * • 

* Katharine heard it^dlen she was in London.^ 

There was a lonq long silence, ivliile each 
guessed the other’s seSel., 

‘ Is it not true ? ’ she said at last. 

‘ No ; on iny soul ! ’ he answered. ‘ T never said 
a word to that girl all the world might not have 
heard. I engaged to her ! No ! 0 Louise ! ’ he 
cried passionately ; ‘ Louise, my darling ! I have 
loved you BO long, and this is the end of it 1 Did 
not you know last year that 1 loved you and you 
only, when I asked you to trust me ? I have been 
silent for a year, to obey my father, and — I have 
lost you ! ’ 

His voice trembled as ho caught her hands, and 
a great longing tenderness gleamed in his deep 
blue eyes. ‘ Did not you love me, Louise? Have 
I been fool enough to delude myself all these 
months 1 ’ 

‘I was very— very unhappy when Katharine 
told me.’ The answer was simply, hopelessly 
spoken, and there was another silence, broken 
again by her voice. ‘ Vere,’ she said, ‘ Vere — T 
may call you so just this once — we have made a 
terrible mistake ; but I must keep my word. Say 
good-bye to me, and let me go.’ 

‘ Oh, my darling ! my darling ! ' 

‘ Hush ! Vere, hush !’ she said brokenly. ‘ I owe 
him a debt nothing can ever pay ;^nd I know he 
Avill keep the promise he made to my father years 
ago, to try and make me happy.’ 

‘ G od helping me, I will ! ’ It was Ralph Loraine’s 
voice that spoke ; Ralph Loraine’s dark fearless 
eyes that rested upon her ; Ralph Loraine’s loyal 
hand which took her cold one, as she started back 
from the man she loved. 

‘Don’t look frightened, dear,’ he said gently. 
‘ Poor child, how you must have suffered ! Louise ! 
do you think I would let you bear one moment’s 
pain to save myself from a lifetime of misery ? 
Forgive me, dear ; the dream has been vciy bright, 
and the awaking is ’ — he paused for a moment and 
steadied his voice — ‘ a little hard ; but 1 shall soon 
be used to it. The vow 1 made to your dead father, 
1 will still keep, Louise ; 1 am your guardian, 
nothing more. Forget what has been between us, 
child, as soon as you can.’ He turned, and held 
out his hand to Vere. ‘ It is a precious charge I 
give up to you,’ he said solemnly ; ‘you must help 
me to keep my vow.’ He paused, then added 
tremulously : ‘ You must make her happy for me.’ 
Then without another word he passed out through 


the open window into the wintry moonlit garden,, 
and left them alone. 

He wandered down the avenue through the 
open gate among the waiting carriages on to the 
silent flelds, bearing the sorrow bravely, the^ utter 
wreck of his life’s sweetest hopes. ‘ Which is the 
harder,’ he thought bitterly as he hurried on, 
scarcely knowing where he went, ‘ to lay down life 
or love?’ In his great unselfishness he never blamed 
her w'ho had wrought this trouble ; he hod vowed 
to make her happy ; he had done his duty, nothing 
more, but it was hard to do. It had been a fearful 
temptation as he listened, to go away without 
speaking, and so keep her his; but he had con- 
(^uered. Yet it seemed as though he could not 
live without her, as though that one happy week 
liad swallowed up his whole existence, as though 
he had loved all his life instead of for one short 
ear ; and he looked up piteously to the cloudy 
eavens, to the wintry moon, seeking for the 
comfort that was not to be found, longing, in his 
wretchedness, to lie down upon the cold W'et grass 
and sleep never to wake again. 

‘ Won’t you remember the carols ?’ 

A shrill voice broke in upon his thoughts ; he 
started, looking down suddenly, vacantly, as 
though he did not comprehend. 

“• Two boys stood there, on their way home across 
the fields. ‘ Hush !* said the elder ; ‘don’t you see 
it *8 the Major ? Merry Christmas, sir 1 ’ 

Ah ! how mockingly those’ words sounded now. 
The greeting stung him as the taunt of a fiend ; 
he turned and hurried on. He paused breathlessly 
at the stile leading into the next field ; all his 
strength seemed to have left him as he stood there 
alone with his grief. Then from the distance was 
wafted to him the sound of the boys’ voices, and 
the words they sung were these : 

•All glory be to God on higli. 

And to the earth be peace ; 

Good-will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease ! 

Somehow they comforted him as 410 human sym- 
pathy could have done — the grand old words, the 
simple tunc, the children’s voices. Though he 
did not know that by what he had done that 
night, he had fulfilled os far as might be the 
charge given in the angels’ song. 


A DREAM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

When I was about twelve years of age I wal 
invited by Mrs Hall, my god-mother, to pay her 
a visit before going to a boarding-school, where 
1 was to remain for a few years. My mother had 
died when I was very young, and my father 
thought it better for me to be at a nice school, 
where I would be amongst girls of my own age. 
than in the house with only his sister and himself. 
Mrs Hall was very fond of me ; she had no 
children of her own ; and had my father consented, 
she and Mr Hall would have taken me to live with 
them entirely, • 

It was a lovely day in June when I arrived at 
my god-mother’s ; and she was delighted to see me.. 
The house was beautifully situated on high ground, 
surrounded by grand old trees, and at one side was 
a flower-garden. 

One morning god-mother said to me : ‘ Come up- 
stairs with me, Lilian, and 1 will shew you some 
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Indian jewels that my uncle left me lately/ She 
opened the drawer of an inlaid sandal-wood 
cabinet and took out a small case^ in which were 
a pair of ear-rings, a brooch, and necklet of most 
beautiful diamonds. 1 thought I had never seen i 
anything so beautiful before. ‘ My dear Lilian/ 
said she, 'I intend to give you these on your 
sixteenth birthday. 1 see, however, there is a 
stone loose in one of the ear-rings, so I will take 
it into town to-day and have it repaired.' She 
folded it up carefully and put it in her purse ; the 
case with the other diamonds she put in one of 
the drawers of her dressing-glass. 

After lunch, Mr and Mrs Hall took me with them 
to the town, which was about four miles distant. 
The ear-ring was left at the jeweller’s, and as we 
were to 6j)end the r day at a friend's house, we 
arranged to call for it on our way back. But you 
will say what has all this to do with your dream ? 
Well, wait a little and you will sec. 

We spent a pleasant day, called for the ear-ring 
on our way, and arrivea home about half-past 
nine o’clock. As I was taking otf my bonnet, god- 
mother came into the room. ‘Lilian/ said she, 

‘ I cannot lind the case of diamonds anywhere. 
Did I not leave it in the drawer in my dressing- 
glass, before I went out? I Avent to put in the 
otlier ear-ring now, and it was not there. Who 
can have taken it ? * 

‘You certainly left it in the dressing-glass 
drawer/ I said. ‘ Could any of the servants have 
taken it, do you think ? ’ 

‘ I am sure they would not,' she answered. ‘ 1 
have had them with me for years, and never 
missed anything before/ 

‘ Are there any strangers about that could have 
come in through the window ? ' 

‘ No, Lilian ; there are no strangers about the 
place except the gardener, and he seems a most 
respectable man. I got a ve^ high character of 
him from his last place ; in fact we were told he 
was- a most trustworthy person.' 

Next day there was a wonderful commotion 
about the mia^ing jewel-case. The police were 
sent for, and every place was searched over and 
over again, but to no purpose. One thing, how- 
ever, puzzled us : on the window-sill was a foot- 
mark, and near the dressing-table a little bit of 
earth, as if off a shoe or boot; which led us to 
think that the thief must have come in through 
the window. But how did he get up to it ? It Avas 
a good height from the ground, and the creep- 
ing plants were not in the least broken, as would 
have been the case had any one climbed up by 
them. A ladder must have been employed ; and it 
was little to the credit of the police that this fact 
had not been properly considered. As the matter 
stood, it was a mystery, and seemed likely to 
remain so, and only one ear-ring was left of the 
valuable set. 

In a few days I left for school, where I remained 
for four years. I spent every vacation between 
my home and my god-mothers. We often spoke 
of the stolen diamonds ; but nothing had ever been 
heard of them, though a reward of fifty pounds 
had been oJffered by Mr Hall for any information 
that would lead to the detection of the thief. On 
my sixteenth birthday my god-mother gave me a 
beautiful Avatch and chain and the diamond ear- 
ring, Avhich she had got arranged as a necklet. 

'I am so Sony, Lilian/ said* she, Hhat I have , 


not the rest of those diamonds to give you • but if 
ever they arc found, they shall be yours, my dear.' 

I must now pass over six years, Avhioh went by 
quietly and happily, nothing very important taking 

E lace until the last y^ar, during which time I had 
een married. My husband was a barrister. We 
li\'ed in the north of England. My mother-in-law 
Mrs Benson, and Maiy, one of her daughters, lived 
some miles away from us near the sea-coast. It' was 
a very lonely place, a long way from the little fish- 
ing-town, or rather village, of Burnley. 1 confess 
I often felt very nervous about Mrs Benson and 
her daughter living alone (her husband being dead 
many years). Except three women-servants in the 
house, and the coachman and his family who lived 
in the lodge, there was no one nearer than Burnley, 
four miles ofl‘. Besides, it was known that there 
was a large quantity of plate in the house ; and the 
little sea-side village was often the resort of 
jugglers and other wild and lawless characters. 
One day, while thinking* (/ them, I felt so uneasy 
that 1 said to my husbaiwl: ‘I hope, Henry, there 
is nothing wrong with yoiir mother ; she has been 
in my mind all day.’ 

‘dh,’ said he, ‘why should you feel anxious 
about her to-day ? I saAV her last Tuesday ; and if 
she were ill, Mary would be sure to let us know. 
It is only one of your “ fancies,” little Avife.’ 

Still I did not feel easy, lor more than once 
before my so-called ‘fancy’ had proved to be a 
‘reality;’ so I determined that in a few days I 
would go and sec Mrs Benson. All that evening 1 
could not get her out of my thoughts, and it was a 
long time before 1 went to sleep. I think it must 
have been about three o’clock in the morning that 
I woke in a state of terror, I had dreamed that 1 
saw Mrs Benson standing in the window of her 
bedroom, beckoning me to come to her, and point- 
ing to a female figure who Avas stealing along under 
the shade of the trees in the avenue, for the moon 
Avas shining brightly. 

I started up, thinking I heard her calling me. 
And here is tlic most extraordinary part of it all 
— though 1 was now quite awake, I heard, as I 
thought, a voice saying to me: ‘Go, tell Mrs 
Benson, Martha is deceiving her ; tell her to send 
her away at once.’ 

Three time? these words seemed to be repeated 
in my ear. I can’t describe exactly what the voice 
Avas like : it was not loud, but quite distinct ; and I 
felt as I listened that it was a warning, and that 
I must obey it. I woke my husband, and told 
him my dream and the words I had heard. He 
tried to calm my mind, and evidently thought me 
foolish to be so frightened by only a stupid dream. 

I said I would drive over the first thing after 
breakfast, and see if anything was wrong with 
Mary or her mother. The only thing that puzzled 
me was that Martha should be mentioned as 
deceiving Mrs Benson. She acted as housekeeper 
and lady’s-maid to her, and was believed to be 
most trustworthy in every way. She had been 
four years with her ; and was much respected. 
She was a silent reserved kind of person, about 
thirty-five years of age. One thing I had often 
remarked about her was, that when speaking to 
any one she never looked straight at them ; but I 
thought it might be from a kind of shyness more 
than anything else. 

As soon as breakfast was over I set off, telling 
my husband I would very likely not return until 
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next day ; and if possible, he was to come for me. 
He could drive over early and spend the day ; and 
we would return home together in the evening, 
if all was well with his mother. 

When I arrived I found Mrs Benson and Mary 
looking as well as ever, and everything seemingly 
just as usual. Martha was sitting at work in 
her little room, which opened off Mrs Benson's 
dressing-room. I could not help looking at her 
more closely than I would have done at another 
time, and I thought I saw a look of displeasure 
cross her face at seeing me. Mary and her mother 
W’cre of course delighted to see me, and asked 
why Henry did not come too. So 1 told them I 
would stay till the next day, if they would have 
me, and Henry would come for me then. They 
were quite pleased at that arrangement ; for it 
was not very oi'teii my husband could spend a 
whole day withjthein. 

As the day passed on and nothing out of the 
way happened, J beg%i to think I had frighteHed 
myself needlessly, anl that my dream or vision 
might have been the rAult of an over-anxious mind. 
And then Martha, -what about her? Altogether I 
was perplexed. I did not know what to think ; 
but T still felt a certain undefined uneasiness. I 
offered up a silent prayer to be directed to do 
right, and determined to wait patiently and do 
nothing l‘or a while. T almost hoped 1 might 
hear the voice again, giving me definite instruc- 
tions how to act. Lunch passed and dinner also ; 
and the evening being very warm, for it was 
the middle of July, we sat at the open wdudow 
enjoying the cooling breeze that sot in from the 
sea. 

As they were early people, shortly after ten 
o’clock we said ^ good-night,' and went up to our 
bedrooms. My room looked on the avenue, some 
jiarts of M^hich were in deep shade, while in other 
parts the moonlight shone briglitly through breaks 
ill the trees. I did not feel in the least sleepy ; 
and putting out my candle, I sat by the window, 
looking at the lovely view ; for 1 could see the 
coast quite plainly, and the distant sea glistened 
like silver in the moonlight. 1 did not think] 
how long I had been sitting there, until I heard 
the hall clock strike twelve. J ust then I heard, 
as I thought, a footstep outside ^my door, which 
evidently stopped there, and then in a few seconds 
passed on. i did not mind, thinking it might 
be one of the servants, who had been up latur 
than usual, and w’as now going quiidly to bed. 
I began to undress, not lighting the caudle again, 
as 1 had light enough from the moon. As I ame 
towards the window to close it, I saw, exactly 
as in my dream, a female figure — evidently keeping 
in the shade of the trees — agoing down the avenue. 
I determined to follow and see who it was, for I 
now felt the warning voice was not sent to me for 
nothing, and I seemed to get courage, girl thoiigli 
1 was, to fathom the mystery. I liastily dressed, 
threw a dark shawl over my head, and going 
noiselessly down-stairs, opened the glass door in 
the drawing-room window, and left it so that I 
could come in again. 1 kept in the shade of the 
trees as much as possible, and quickly followed 
the path I had seen the woman take. Presently 
I heard voices ; one was a man’s, the other a 
woman’s. But who was she ? I came close, and 
got behind a large group of thick shrubs. I could 
now see and hear them quite well; they were 


standing in the light; I was in deep shade. Just 
then the woman turned her head towards me. It 
was Martha! What did she want there at that 
hour ? And who was this man ? I was puzzled. 
Where had I seen that face before? for that 
I had seen it before, I was certain ; but 
where, and when, I could not remember. He 
was speaking in a low voice, and I did not hear 
very distinctly what he said, but the last few 
words were : ‘ And why not to-night ? Delays are 
always dangerous, especially now, as they are 
beginning to suspect me.’ 

‘ Because Mrs Benson’s daughter-in-law is here, 
and she is sleeping in the* room over the plate- 
closet, and TV’ould he sure to hear the least noise. 
Wait until to-morrow night ; she will be gone then. 
But indeed John, I don’t like this business at all, 

I think we’d better give it up. No luck will come 
of it, I am sure.* 

‘ Look here, Martha,’ said the man. ^ I have a 
chance of getting safe off now. I have it all settled, 
if you will only help me to get this old woman’s 
plate. With that and a few little trinkets I hap- 
pened to pick up a few years ago, you and I may 
set up in business over in America. The other 
fellows will help me. Meet me here to-morrow 
night, to let me know that all is safe for us. See 
here. I have brought you a valuable present. 
Keep it until the plate is secure with me ; for you 
must stay here until all blows over ; then make 
some excuse for leaving, and come over and join 
me in New York. If you want money, sell these 
diamonds in Liverpool ; they arc worth no end of 
money.’ 

I could see quite well that he took some- 
thing out of his pocket and gave it to her. She 
held it up to look at it ; and there, glistening in 
bright moonlight, I saw — my god-mother’s dia- 
mond ear-ring ! the one that had been stolen over 
nine years ago with the other jewels from her 
room. 

Here then at last was the mystery solved, every- 
thing made clear, and all through my dream ! 
Presently the light fell on thejnan’s face again, 
and 1 instantly recognised iny god-mother’s very 
respectable gardener. A decent man he was 
believed to be, but a thief all the time, and 
one who hid his evil deeds under a cloak of 
religion. And who was this woman he seemed to 
have got such power over? Evidently his wife; 
for T gathered that from his conversation with her, 

I waited where 1 was until they were both gone — 
Martha back to the house, and her husband to the 
village ; then as quietly as I could I returned to 
the house and reached my room. Falljug on my 
knees 1 gave thanks to God for making me the 
means of finding out such a wicked plot, and 
perhaps saving tlic lives of more than one under 
that roof ; for it is more than likely that had those 
desperate men been disturbed in their midnight 
plunder, they would not have hesitated at any 
deed which would enable them to carry out their ' 
wicked plans. 

I slept little that night, and next morning 
tried to appear cajm and composed, though I was j 
frightened and really ill. I was longing for my I 
husband to come, that I might tell him all, and 
consult what was best to be done, to prevent 
robbery and perhaps bloodshed. At last, to my 
great relief, 1 saw him coming. I ran to the gate 
to meet him, and told him what I had seen and 
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heard "the Might before. * Now/ I said, ‘ will you 
ever laugh at my “ fancies ” again 1 * 

*No, my dear little wife/ said he; ‘I never 
will.' 

We then arranged that we should tell his mother 
and sister everything ; and he was to go to the 
nearest police station and arrange with the chief 
officer to have a number of men ready in the wood 
near the house at twelve o’clock that night ; that 
after dinner we were to say ‘good-bye’ to Mrs 
Benson, and drive home; but would return and 
join the police in the wood, and wait there until 
we saw Martha leave the house to meet her hus- 
band. We were then to go in and wait until the 
thieves came in, when they were to be surrounded 
and taken prisoners. My husband wanted me 
to remain at our own house ; but I would not 
do so, as 1 said 1 Would only be imagining all 
sorts of dreadful things ; besides, 1 knew his 
mother and Mary would like to have me with 
them. 

It all turned out as well as could be. The night 
was very fine ; and just at twelve o’clock Martha 
stole down to the place where I had seen her the 
night before ; then we all,, about a dozen police- 
men and ourselves, went into the house. The men 
were stationed out of sight in different rooms, 
waiting for the robbers’ entrance. Henry came up 
to Mrs Benson’s room, where all of us women 
were, including the two servants. With breath- 
less anxiety we watched and waited. From where 
I stood I could see the way they would come. 

It was about two o’clock when I saw Martha 
coming iip the walk and four men with her. 

* Look ! ’ I said ; ‘ there they are.’ They went 
round to the back door, and we heard thorn steal- 
ing along the passage in the direction of the plate- 
closct Then a sudden rush — a scream from the 
wretched Martha — imprecations loud and bitter — 
a shot ! — another scream ! 

‘ j\[ay God grant no lives will be lost ! ’ we 
prayed. 

Poor Mary nearly fainted. At last we heard the 
officer call Henry to come down. The four men 
were wcU secureu and taken to the police station. 
Martha was taken there too. She confessed she 
had let them in for the purpose of stealing the 
silver. One of the robbers was slightly wounded | 
in the arm, but no one tdse was hurt. Very 
thankful was I when I found next day that none 
was the worse for having gone through such a 
terrible scene. 

The house w’here Martha’s husband lodged was 
searched, and the case of diamonds and many 
other v^uable articles found there. This im- 
mensely respectable gardener had been a disgrace 
to his family and his profession. Left very much 
to liimself through the indulgence of his employer, 
he had i^ontracted habits of tippling with low asso- 
ciates at the neighbouring village, and become so 
completely demoralised, os at length to assume the 
degraded character of a burglar. Now came the 
retribution which attends on wrong-doing. The 
thieves were all fried at the next assizes, and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

It is now many years since all this happened ; 
but I can never forget what I went through those 
two dreadful nights ; though 1 remember with 
thankfulness, that through my dream and the 
warning voice I heal’d, I was the means of avert- 
ing a great wrong, aud pefhaps murder. I do not 


impute anything supernatural to my dream. It 
may have merely been the result of tension of 
feelings, supported by some coincidences. At all 
events, the results were such as 1 have described. 


ODD NOTES FROM QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland, as is pretty generally known, is the 
latest planted British colony in Australia, and has 
already made a surprising degree of progress. 
Situated on the coast of the Pacific, to the north 
of New South Wales, its more settled parts enjoy 
a delightful climate, which is said to resemble 
that of Madeira. It is usually thought that no- 
where in the world do new and small towns 
develop so speedily into populous cities as in the 
United States ; hut iii this respect Queensland can 
shew results nearly as rcmarkaldo. In Brisbane, 
th^ capital of the colony, one finds ii .mense enter- 
prise, with all the tokens /)f civilisation on the 
English model. A correspajident favours us with 
the following notes suggesteU by the Queenslander, 
which wc presume to be the leading newspaper iu 
the colony. 

A cursory glance down the advertising columns 
of the Qucemlander gives one no mean notion of 
the colony’s capacities. One auctioneer announces 
for sale three thousand stpiarc miles of land, 
twenty-one thousand head of cattle, and a hmulrccl 
and twenty-four thousand sheep. A dairy herd 
of six hundred head is in the market here, and 
there a stock-owner announces he lias seven hun- 
dred pure incrinf) rams to dispose ofi Sugar-plan- 
tations, salt-works, gold mines, arc on offer; and — 
incontrovertible proof of the land’s capabilities — 
nurserymen arc ready to supply ali comers with 
seeds or roots ‘ of all the favourite flowers known 
in England,’ of every kind of grass and grain and 
vegetable familiar to the Britisli farmer and mar- 
ket-gardener ; and keep in stock thoroughly accli- 
matised apples, pears, plums, cherries, poaches, 
apricots, nectarines, quinces, mulberries, walnuts, 
chestnuts, cobnuts, grapes, figs, limes, lemons, 
oranges, dates, ^ guavas, and mangoes, in every 
approved variety. 

One correspondent extols the merits of chicory 
as a profitable thing to grow ; another relates his 
successful attempts at ricc-raising ; and a third 
waxes eloquent anent the unique garden of Mr 
Bames of Mackay, with its groves and avenues of 
cocoa-nut trees ; its hundreds of line date-trees ; 
its grapes, oranges, apples, and fruits of all climes 
and seasons, thriving together ; its enormous 
melons and magnificent pines ripening and rotting 
around. The owner looks forward to reaping a 
large profit from his twelve hundred cocoa-nut 
trees, many of them now thirty feet high, although 
as yet the return for his ten years’ labour and 
expenditure has been something not worth men- 
tioning. 

Then we have an account of ‘the acclimated 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom blooming iu 
this i)resent February 1877, in the government 
Botanic Gardens of Brisbane ;’ said gardens being 
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then in the height of their midsummer glory, and 
a perfect blaze of colour. ‘ One of the most strik- 
ingly handsome as well as curious trees in the 
gardens is the Kilgeria pinnaia, from India. Its 
hmnches bear a kind of drooping flexible vine-rope 
or liana stem, each of which terminates in a large 
spike of flowers ; while at various parts of the said 
rope pendants, hang huge seed-pods, like in shape 
unto the weights of an extra large cuckoo-clock.’ 
Several varieties of the mango just now are in fine 
bearing, and the wine-palm of the West African 
coast was never more juicy and strawberry-like in 
flavour. Ferns and palms are magnificent, but after 
all, the Queenslander finds a native plant excite his 
admiration most. ‘No description can do justice 
to the excpiisite colour of the so-called blue water- 
lily of this colony. It is not blue, nor white, nor 
mauve, nor lilac, but has a blended dash of^all 
of them, and is lov4ier than any. A Swiss or 
French dyer who colild reproduce it faithfully 
woul<\ make liia fortuwe. It is a colour suggestive 
of summer afternoons, of lawns, of croquet, of 
classic villas, swell society, and five o’clock teas 
in the garden, with greyhounds, spaniels, j)retty 
girls, and rosy children grouped about miscel- 
laneous like.’ 

Acclimatisation has succeeded too thoroughly 
in one instance — the rabbit, as we have had occa- 
sion to shew in a previous paper, having increased 
and multiplied until the colonists have reason 
to wi^h he had never been induced to settle 
in the laud. Ojio wheat-grower, wroth at having 
to sit up o* nights >vilh liis farm hands, dogs, 
biillock-bt*r.s, and tin cans, in order to scare the 
little pests ^ k to their burrows, lest, like his 
neighbours, he should have nothing left to reap, 
declares cither the rabbit or the farmer must go 
down ; there is no longer room for both. Sheep- 
farmens nre in a similar i>redicameut ; but their 
troiih’o is of native growth ; the kangaroo is their 
i‘jtc 'itjire, and they are ^'usy arming against the 
]jouched <lepredators. Kangaroo battues arc the 
rage. At one held at Warroo, lip wards of three 
thousand five hundred of these animals were dis- 
])osed of in ten days ; making eight thousand of 
which the run had been cleui'cd m the space of a 
month - equivalent to saving pasturage for a like 
number of sheep. Anothei .sheep-owner, after 
shooting down four thousand kangaroos on a small 
portion of his run, Tiuds it necessary to call in out- 
side aid, and lay in tons of cartridges for the o e 
of those who respond to the appeal. By repoi is 
just to hand (Oct. 1877) wo find that the proces-s uf 
kangaroo extermination is still at w’ork. 

There are other nuisances it would be well lo 
see to. A wootliiian at Maryborough lately died 
of a scorpion sting ; and we read of a man being 
bitten by a black snake while working a short 
distance from Brisbane. His mates scarified the 
wound, bound up the arm, and administered a 
large dose of brandy ; put the patient into a cart, 
and made for a dispensary with all possible speed. 
Here the wound was scarified again ; and a doctor 


passing by, being called in, cauterised It^ and 
injected ammonisu In a few minutes the man's 
spasmodic struggles ceased, and ^e was able to 
walk to a cab. By the time he reached the 
hospital all traces of the venom had disappeared, 
and he seemed onl^ to suffer from the effects of 
the spirits he had imbibed. The ammonia treat- 
ment of snake-bite is not efficacious with the lower 
animals ; at least in a series of experiments upon 
dogs, not a single canine sufferer recovered. 
Although Queensland is reputed to be a land 
of rivers and streams, there are tracts where water 
is scarce, and those who recklessly go on the 
tramp, or ‘wallaby,’ as this kind of vagabondising 
is called, sometimes experience the horrors of 
tliirst, and actually sink down and die in the 
wilderness. 

To prove the truth of this, and to shew that 
examples are not wanting of travellers who/ 
have died of thirst, a correspondent of the 
Queenslander tells how, following the tracks of 
some horses that had strayed from their beat, ho 
came upon a pair of moleskin trousers hanging 
upon a tree, as if put there for a signal of distress. 
Looking about, he picked up a torn pocket, con- 
taining an illegible cheque and a match-box ; and 
scattered about on the grass saw a blanket, shirt, 
hat, and water-bag. Searching further, he found 
the skull and bones of a man who had apparently 
been dead some two or three weeks ; some of the 
flesh was still on the bones, and the brains were 
almost intact. Bags of flour, tea, and sugar lay 
near ; a proof that the poor fellow had not died of 
hunger, but of thirst, the nearest water being 
twelve miles from the spot where he died hk 
lonely dcatli. 

Thomas Stevenson, a lad of seventeen, started 
one December morning from his brother’s station, 
some fifty miles from Louth, New South Wales, 
for the post-office at that place, which he reached 
safely, apd left again at daybreak on the Saturday. 
The following Wednesday his horse arrived home, 
bearing his rider’s coat, scarf, and spurs.- His 
brother started for the bush with some black 
trackers, who found that the mining lad had been 
wandering on the Debil-Debil Mountains, but find- 
ing it impossible to get his horse down them, had 
turned back to get round the base of the mountains, 
but mistaking the road and overtakcin by darkness,, 
had camped out and hobbled his horse. After a 
three days’ search the trackers discovered the body 
of young Stevenson lying between two lows in a 
lonely part of the bush. The weather had been 
extremely liot, and it was known he had no water- 
bag with him ; so there was little doubt that he 
died of thirst. After losing his way'tind losing 
hope, he must have taken oft’ his coat, scarf, and 
spurs, fastened them to a saddl ^ and turned the 
horse loose. Then placing the two logs on a track, 
he had lain down between them with his head 
resting on a cross-piece at one end, and so waited 
Death’s releasing hand. 

If advertising means business, business should 
be brisk indeed at Darling Downs, since the editor 
of the Darling Dowm Gazette fin^ it necessary to 
explain the absence of the customary ‘leader’ in this 
wise : ‘ Owing to a press of advertis— In fact 
it is coming to this, tliat we shall have to throw up 
the business if people come hustling their adver- 
tisements in at the rate they are doing. The 
general appreciation of the fact that the Gazette 
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is b(ftincl to be read by everybody, is becoming 
overwhelming. We plead guilty to no leader this 
time ; but whaj; were we to do ? Only just now a 

bdd-hcaded man came rushing in But stop ! let 

us first explain that we mean no offence to bald- 
headed men, and they needn't get up in arms. Good- 
ness knows, we were bald-headed enough ourselves 
once upon a time, and used to be up in arms fre- 
quently about that period. Ask our nurse. How- 
ever, as we were about to say, a bald-headed man 
came hustling in just as we had commenced our 
leader, and had got as far as, “ When the history 
of mankind shall have been disinterred from the 
triturated and inevaporable sediments of its con- 
summated cosmogony*' — and while with our pen 
suspended we were working up the continuation 
in the same gay and sparkling style, that bald- 
headed man violently brought us down from the 
ethereal heights in which we were soaring, and 
wanted to know whether we could spare space 
for a column or so of advertisements. He fluttered 
some dingy papers, each marked five pounds, under 
OUT eyes, and we rather liked it. But we con- 
quered our feelings and remarked : “ Caitiff • our 
duty to our readers demands a leading article ; 
hang advertisements ! Take your beak from out 
our heart ; take your form from off our door.” 
The wretch winked, and went to the book-keeper, 
and inveigled him into finding space for that 
advertisement. Since then, there have been pro- 
cessions of bald and hairy men with inBidious 
manners and fluttering notes, palming off advertise- 
ments on us. In short— or if the reader objects 
to that phrase as inappropriate — at length, we 
liave no leading article, and if the reader could 
only witness our tears !* 

With certain parliamentary proceedings fresh in 
remembrance, we dare not cast stones at our 
cousins for not eliminating the rowdy element 
from their legislatures. That it should he pre- 
dominant is not surprising, since we are assured, 
that in view of a coming dissolution, candidates 
swarm on the ground like frogs in a marsh. 
Every man who has figured in the insolvent list 
for the last thrfe years ; eveiy hoot-black whose 
stock of materials has given out ; wild wood- 
carters whose only horse and hope is dead ; 
countiy newspaper reporters down on their luck ; 
country-town bellmen whose vocation has been 
supplanted; seedy men who cry penny papers 
in the streets : in short, all Bohemia and its 
dependencies have taken the field with a view to 
\vinning senatorial honours and the three hundred 
a year going with them. Prominent among these 
candidates stand Tom MTnerney, who bases 
his claimj upon the fact that he owns fifteen 
drays and fourteen children, and is under the 
impression that S. L after a man's name denote 
him to he a civil engineer ; and Patrick Tyrrell, 
who objects to ‘circular' education, and who 
proved himself a real Irishman when asked if he 
would tax absentees, by replying ; ‘ To be sure I 
would, if they didn’t live in the country.’ 

However Australian legislators may indulge in 
libellous personalities, it is pleasant to note that 
such things are not received into favour by the 
press ; the Queenslander notifying to all concerned, 
that ‘any statement, comment, or criticism of a 
personal character calculated to provoke ill-feeling 
in the community from which it may be penned, 
will not only be rigorously excluded, as hitherto, ' 


but any correspondent who may think fit to for- 
ward such matter for publication will be imme- 
diately reejuested to discontinue his connection 
with this journal.' To be perfect, this notifica- 
tion only needs the N.B. — English papers please 
copy. 

TAKING IT COOLLY. 

Some of many instances of extraordinary coolness 
in the midst of danger and otherwise that liave 
been recorded, are here offered to our readers, 
together with some amusing sayings and doings. 
When gallant Ponsonby lay grievously wounded 
on the field of AVaterloo, he forgot his own 
desperate plight while watching an encounter 
between a couple of French lancers and one of 
his own men, cut off from his troop. As the 
Frenchmen came down upoi; Murphy, he, using 
hfs sword as if it were a slullelagh, knocked their 
lances alternately aside a/ain and again. Then 
suddenly setting spurs toliia horse, he galloped 
off full speed, his eager 5oes following in hot 
pursuit, but not quite neck and neck. Wheeling 
round at exactly the right moment, the Irishman, 
rushing at the foremost fellow, panied his lance, 
and struck him down. The second, pressing on -to 
avenge his comrade, was cut through diagonally 
by Muiphy's sword, falling to tlie earth without 
a cry or a groan ; while the victor, scarcely glanc- 
ing at his handiwork, trotted off whistling 77u; 
Grinder, 

Poiisonby's brave cavalry-man knew how to 
' take things coolly, which, according to Colonel R. 
P. Anderson, is the special virtue of the British 
man-of-war, who, having the utmost reliance in 
himself and his commanders, is neither easily 
over-excited nor readily alarmed. In support of 
his assertion, the colonel relates how two tars, 
strolling up from the Dil-Kusha Park, where Lord 
Clyde's army was stationed, towards the Residency 
position at Lucknow, directed their steps by the 
pickets of horse and foot. Suddenly, a iwenty- 
four-pound shot struck the road just in front of 
them. ‘I'm blcftscd, Bill,' said one of the tars, ‘if 
this here channel is properly buoyed ! ' and on the 
happy-go-lucky pair went towards the Residency, 
as calmly as if they had been on Portsmouth Hard. 
During the same siege, a very young private of the 
102d was on sentry, when an eight-inch shell, 
fired from a gun a hundred yards off, burst close 
to him, making a deal of noise and throwing up 
an immense quantity of earth. Colonel Anderson 
rushed to the spot. The youthful soldier was 
standing quietly at his post, close to where the 
shell had just exploded. Being asked what had 
happened, he replied unconcernedly : ‘ I think a 
shell has busted, sir.' 

Towards the close of the fight of Inkermann, 
Lord Raglan, returning from taking leave of 
General Strangways, met a sergeant canying water 
for' the wounded. The sergeant drew himself 
up to salute, when a round-shot came bounding 
over the hill, and knocked his forage-cap out 
of his hand. The man picked it up, dusted it on 
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his knee, placed it carefully on his head, and made 
the salute, not a muscle of his countenance moving 
the while. *A neat thing that, my man?* said 
Ijord Kaglan. ‘Yes, my lord,’ returned the 
sergeant, with another salute ; ‘ hut a miss is as 
good as a mile.’ The commander was probably 
not surprised by such an exhibition of sang-froid, 
being himself good that way. He was badly hurt 
at Waterloo; and, says the Prince of Orange, who 
was in the hospital, ‘ I was not conscious of the 
presence of Lord Fitzroy Somerset until I heard 
liim call out in his ordinary tone : “ Hollo ! Don’t 
carry that arm .away till I have taken oif my 
ring !” Neither wound nor operation had extorted 
a groan from his lips.’ 

The Indian prides himself upon taking good 
or ill in the quietest of ways ; and from a tale 
told in Mr Marshall’s Ganadmn Dominion, jiis 
civilised half-brotlierXwould seem to be equally 
iiiicinotional. Thank! mainly to a certain Metis 
or half-breed in Ihcjscrvice of the Hudson P>ay 
(’ompany, a Sioux warrior was found guilty of 
stealing a horse, and condcmiied to piO-y the 
aiiiinal’s value by instalments, at one of the 
Oomp.'iny’a forts. On paying the last instalment, 
h(j received his quittance from the man who had 
])rought him to justice, and left the olFice. A few 
moments later the Sioux returned, advanced on 
liis noiseless moccasins within a pace of the 
writing-table, and levelled his musket full at the 
half-breed’s head. Just as the trigger was pulled, 
tlie Metis raised tlie hand with which he was 
writing and touched lightly the muzzle of the 
gun; the shot passed over his head, but his hair 
was singed off in a broad mass. The smoke 
clearing away, the Indian was amazed to sec his 
(meiuy still lived. The other looked him full in 
tlie eyes for an instant, and quietly resumed his 
writing. The Indian silently departed unpursued; 
those who would have given chase being stopped 
by tlic liixlf-breed with ; * Go back to your dinner, 
and leave the affair to me.’ 

When evening came, a few whites, curious to 
see how the matter would end, accompanied the 
-ilctis to the Sioux encampment. At a certain 
distance he bade them wait, and advanced alone to 
the Indian tents, ilelbre one of these sat crouched 
tlic baffled savage, singing his own death-hymn to 
tlie tom-tom. He comjdained that he must now 
say good-bye to wife and child, to the sunlight, to 
his gun and the chase. He told his friends in the 
spirit-land to expect him that night, when he 
would bring them all the news of their tribe. He 
swung his body backwards and forwards as he 
chanted his strange song, but never once looked up 
— ^not even when his foe spumed him with his 
foot. He only sang on, and awaited his fate. 
Then the half-breed bent his head and spat down 
on the crouching Sioux, and turned leisurely away 
—a crueller revenge than if he had shot him dead. 

It is not given to every one to play the philoso- 
pher, and accept fortune’s buffets and favours with 
equal placidity. Horatios are scarce. But there 


are plenty of people capable of behaving like 
Spartans where the trouble does ndt touch their 
individuality. * How can I get out of this ? ' asked 
an Englishman, up to his amipits in a Scotch bog^ 
of a passer-by. * I dinna think ye can get oot of 
it,* was the response of the Highlander as he went 
on his way. 

Mistress of herself was the spouse of the old 
gentleman, who contrived to tumble off the ferry- 
boat into the Mississippi, and was encouraged to 
struggle for dear life by his better-half shouting : 
‘There, Samuel; didn’t I tell yon so ? Now then, 
work your legs, flap your arms, hold your breath, 
and repeat the Lord’s Prayer — for its mighty 
onsartin, Samuel, whether you land in Vicksburg 
or eternity ! * 

Thoroughly oblivious of court manners was the 
red-cloaked old Kentish dame who found her way 
into the tent occupied by Queen Charlotte, at a 
Volunteer review held shortly after her coming to 
England, and after staring at the royal lady wntli 
her arms akimbo, observed : ‘ Well, she 's not so 
ugly as they told me she was ! ’ — a compliment 
the astonished queen gratefully accepted, saying : 
‘ Well, my good woman, I am very g^lacl of dat.’ 
Probably Her Majesty forgave her critic’s rudeness 
jis the outcome of rustic ignorance and simplicity. 

There is no cooler man than your simple fellow. 
While General Thomas was inspecting the fortifica- 
tions of Chattanooga with General Garfield, they 
heard some one shout: ‘Hello, mister! Yon ! I 
want to speak to you ! ’ General Thomas, turnings 
found he was the ‘ mister ’ so politely hailed by 
an East Tennessean soldier. 

‘ Well, uiy man,’ said he, ‘what do you want 
with me ? ’ 

‘I want to get a furlough, mister, that’s what I 
want,’ was the reply. 

‘AVhy do you want a furlough, my man?’ 
inquired the general. 

‘ AVall, I want to go home and see iny wife.’ 

‘ How long is it since you sawilier i ’ 

‘ Ever since I enlisted ; nigh on to three months.’ 

‘ Three months I ’ exclaimed the commander. 
‘ Wliy, my good fellow, 1 have not seen my wife 
for three years ! ’ 

The Tennessean looked incredulous, and drawled 
out : ‘ Wall, you see, me and my wife ain’t that 
sort ! ' 

The Postmaster-general of the United States 
once received an odd official communication ; the 
l^eborn postmaster, new to his duties, writing 
to his superior officer : ‘ Seeing by the regulations 
that 1 am required to send you a letter of advice, 
I must plead in excuse that I liavc been postmaster 
but a short time ; but I will say, if your office 
pays no better than mine, I advise you to give it 
up.’ To this day, that Postmasteivgencral has not 
decided whether his subordinate was an ignoramus 
or was quietly poking fun at him. 

Spile of the old axiom about self-praise, many 
are of opinion that the world* is apt to take a 
man at his own valuation. If that true, tliere 
is a church dignitary in embryo somewhere in 
the young deacon, whose examining bishop felt it 
requisite to send for the clergyman recommending 
him for ordination, in order to tell him to keep 
that young man in check; adding by way of 
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I explanation : * I Lad the greatest difficulty, sir, 
to prevent him examining me !’ This not to he 
abashed candidate for clerical honours promises to 
be as worthy of the cloth os the American minister 
who treated his village congregation to one of Mr 
Beecher’s sermons, unaware that the popular 
Brooklyn preacher made one of his hearers. 
Accosting nim after service, Mr Beecher said : 
* That was a fair discourse ; how long did it take 
you to write it ?' 

* Oh, I tossed it off one evening,* was the reply. 

‘Indeed !’ said Mr Beecher. ‘ Well, it toot me 
much longer than that to think out the framework 
of that sermon.’ 

‘Are you Heniy Ward Beecher?* asked the 
sermon-stealer. 

‘ I am,* said that gentleman. 

‘ Well, then,* said *the other, not in the least 
disconcerted, ‘all I have to say is, that I ain’t 
ashamed to preach one of your sermons anywhere.* 

We do not know if Colman invented the phrase, 
‘As cool as a cucumber;* but he makes the Irish- 
man in Tlie Heir-aULaw say : ‘These two must be 
a rich man that won’t lend, and a borrower ; for 
one is trotting about in great distress, and t* other 
stands cool as a cucumber.* Of the two, the latter 
was more likely to have been intending a raid 
on another man’s purse, for the men whose ‘ very 
trade is borrowing* are usually, we might say 
necessarily, the coolest of the cool ; like Bubo 
Dodington’s impecunious acquaintance, who, rush- 
ing across Bond Street, greeted Dodington with : 
‘ I’m delighted to see you, for I am wonderfully 
in want of a guinea.* 

Taking out his purse, Bubb shewed that it held 
but half a guinea. 

‘A thousand thanks !* cried Jiis tormentor, 
deftly seizing the coin; ‘that will do very well 
for the present ; * and then changed the conversa- 
tion. But os he turned to take leave, he inquired ; 
‘ By-the-by, when will you pay me that half- 
guinea ? * 

‘Pay you? What do you mean?* exclaimed 
Dodington. 

‘Mean?- Whj^ I intended to borrow a guinea 
of you. I have only got half ; but I *m not in a 
hurry for t* other, hhime your own time, only 
pray keep it ! * saying which, he disappeared round 
the comer. 

‘John Phoenix* the American humorist being 
one night at a theatre, fancied he saw a friend 
some three seats in front of him. Turning to his 
next neighbour he said ; ‘ Would you be kind 
enough to touch that gentleman with your stick ? * 
‘ Certainly,* was the reply, and the thing was done'; 
but when « the individual thus assaulted turned 
round, Phoenix saw he was not the man he took 
him for, and became at once absorbed in the play, 
leaving his friend with the stick to settle matters 
with the gentleman in front, which, as he had no 
excuse handy, was not done without considerable 
trouble. When the hubbub was over, the victim 
said : ‘ Didn’t you tell me to tap that man with my 
stick ? * ‘ Yes.’ ‘ ^d what did you want ? * ‘Ob,* 
said Phoenix, with imperturbable gravity, ‘I 
wanted to see whether you would tap him or not!* 

‘Jack Holmes,’ a man-about-town, living no one 
knew how, was once under cross-examination by a 
certain sergeant-at-law, who knew his man too 
well. ‘ Now, sir,* said ' the learned gentleman, 

‘ tell the jury how you live ? * 


‘ Well,* said Holmes, ‘ a chop or a steak, and 
on Sunday perhaps a little bit of lish ; I am a 
very plain-living man.* 

‘You know what I mean, sir,* thundered the 
questioner. ‘ What do you do for a living ? * 

‘T^e same as you, sergeant,* said the witness, 
tapping his forehead suggestively ; ‘ and when that 
fails, 1 do* — agoing through the pantomime of 
writing across his hand — ‘a little bit of stiitf — 
the same as you again.* 

‘My lud, I shall not ask this obtuse witness 
any more questions,* said the ang^ counsel. 

‘ Brother,* said Baron Martin, ‘ 1 think you had 
better not.* 

Here is a hint for our old friend the clown in 
the pantomime. At the burning of a provision 
store, the crowd helped themselves freely. One 
man grasped a huge cheese as his shore of the 
salvage ; rising up with it he found himself face 
to face with a policeman, and yritK admirable pre- 
sence of mind put the plunder into the officer’s 
arms, saying: ‘You had bAter take care of that, 
policeman, or some one will be walking off with 
It.’ I 

Equally ready to relinquish his loot when there 
was no help for it was a Chicago negro, caught by 
a poultry mneier in the act of carrying off some of 
his live stock, and challenged with : ‘ What are you 
doing with my chickens V ‘I wuz gwine fer ter 
fetch ’em back, boss,* explained he. ‘Dere’s a 
nigger roun’ here what ’s bin disputin along er me 
*boiit dem chickens. I said dey wuz Coacliin 


*boiit dem chickens. I said dey wuz Coacliin 
Chyniz ; an be said dey wuz Alabarmar pullets ; 
an I wuz jes takin ’em roun* fer ter stablish my 
nollidge. Dey don’t lay no aigs, does dey, boss ? 
Ef dey does, I ’m mighty shamed of hustlin ’em 
roun*. Aigs is scasc.* 

Impudently cool as the darkey was, he must 
yield the palm for effrontery to the Erie Railway 
guard, whose interview with Manager Fisk is thiia 
related in an American paper. 

‘ You are a conductor on the Erie, I believe ? * 
‘Yes, sir.* 

‘ How long have you been on the road ?’ 

‘Fifteen years.* 

‘ Worth some property, I learn ? * 

‘ Some.* 

‘ Have a very fine house in Oswego ? Cost you 
some thirty, forty, or fifty thousand dollars ? * 

‘Yes, sir.* 

‘Some little money invested in bonds, I am 
told?* 

‘Yes, sir.* 

‘ Own a farm near where you reside ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Had nothing when you commenced as con- 
ductor on our road ? ’ 

‘ Nothing to speak of.* 

‘ Made the property since ? * 

‘Yes, sir.* 

‘ Been at work for no other parties ? ^ 

* No ; but I have been saving money, and 
invested it from time to time to good advantage.* 

‘ Well, sir, what will you give to settle ? Of 
course you cannot pretend to say you have acquired 
this property from what you have saved from your 
salary ? You will not deny that you have pocketed 
a great deal of money belonging to the railway — 
at least fifty or sixty thousand dollars ? Now, sir, 
what will you give to settle, and not be disgraced, 
as you certainly will be if a trial is brought, and 
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you are compelled to give up the property you 
profess to own, but which in reality belongs to 
the Company ? ' 

‘Well, Mr Manager, I had not thought of the 
matter. For several years I have been running 
my train to the best of my ability. Never looked 
at the matter in this light before. Never thought 
I was doing anything wrong. I have done nothing 
more than other conductors ; tried to earn my 
salary and get it, and think I succeeded. I don’t 
know that I owe the (Company anything. If you 
think I do, why, there a little difference of 
opinion, and I don’t want any trouble over it. I 
have a nice family, nice father and mother ; 
relatives all of good standing ; they would feel 
bad to have me arrested and charged with dis- 
honesty. It would kill my wife. She has every 
confidence in me, and the idea that I would take a 
penny that did upt belong to me would break her 
heart. 1 don’t care anything for the matter 
myself; but on account^of my family and relatiyisife, 
if you w’on’t say anything more about it, 1 11 give 
you say — a dollar ! ’ J 


THT: MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Mr Charles Barky, President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, in his opening address, 
inentioned that with a view to facilitate the studies 
ol young men, the library of the Institute is open 
from ten in the morning till nine at night, to 
members of the Architectural Association, to the 
architectural classes of the Royal Academy, of 
l^iiivorsity CVdlcge, and King’s College. A fee of 
five shillings a year and a proper recommendation 
are the conditions on which this valuable privilege 
may be obtained ; and it is to be hoped that earnest- 
minded students — the architects of the future — will 
liastcn to avail themselves of this generously offered 
store of knowledge. 

The Council of the Institute have given notice 
of lectures which arc to be delivered at University 
C«»llege, London, during the present session, com- 
])rising Ancient Architecture as a Fine Art ; on 
Construction and Materials ; on Roofing, Masonry, 
(Juarries, Arches, and Groining. At King’s College 
also there will be lectures on the Mechanics of 
( Construction ; on Constructive Design and Practice, 
besides classes for the study of Architectural Draw- 
ing, Descriptive Geometry, and Surveying and 
Levelling. Young men who wish to study archi- 
tecture and allied subjects have in the courses thus 
provided for, a favourable opportunity. Among 
the papers announced for reading at the meetings 
of the Institute are : On the Architecture of Nor- 
way ; On the Prevent! (jri of Corrosion in Iron ; 
and Syria, the Cradle of Gothic Architecture ; which 
miiiy be expected to present especial points of 
iiiterest. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
have published a statement of members’ privileges 
which is worth attention. Ou payment of a mode- 
rate fee the advice of a competent veterinary in- 
spector can be had in cases of disease among the 
live-stock ; post-mortem examinations can be made, 
and the animals may be sent to the Brown Insti- 
tution, Wandsworth Road, London, where the 
Professor-Superintendent undertakes ‘ to carry out 
such investigations relating to the nature, treat- 
ment, and prevention of diseases of cattle, sheep, 


and pigs, as may be deemed expedient by the 
Council of the Society.' Reports on the cases 
are drawn up quarterly, or speciaJly as may be 
required. Analyses of guano and other fertilisers, 
of soils, of water, of vegetable products, may be 
had ; also reports on seeds, with determination of 
the quantity of weeds mingled among them ; on 
vegetable patasites ; on diseases of farm -crops. 
And besides all this, any member whose lands are 
infested by noxious intruders may have a ‘ deter- 
mination of the species of any insect, worm, or 
other animal, which, in any stage of its life, injuri- 
ously affects the farm-crops, with a report on its 
habits, and suggestions as to its extermination.' 

Experiments on the fattening of animals by 
Messrs Lawes and Gilbert help to settle the much- 
debated question as to whetner fat is produced 
exclusively from nitrogenous food or not. Their 
conclusion is, that excess of nitrogen contributes 
to growth but not to fatness. ‘ There is, of course,’ 
they say, ‘a point below which the proportion of 
nitrogenous substance in the food should not be 
rcfluced ; but if this be much exceeded, the pro- 
portion of the increase, and especially of the fat- 
increase, to the nitrogenous substance consumed, 
rapidly decreases ; and it may be stated generally, 
that taking our current fattening food-stuffs as 
they arc, it is their supply of digestible non-nitro- 
genoiis, rather than of nitrogenous constituents 
which guides the amount, both of the food con- 
sumed and of the increase produced, by the 
fattening animal.' 

Since the outbreak of discussion on spontaneous 
generation and the germ theory, many readers 
have become familiar with the term Bacteria, 
by which certain minute organisms are described. 
The question involved may be studied from , 
different points of view, as appears from a com- 
muuicalioii addressed to the Royal Society by Dr 
Downes and Mr Blunt, a chemist, on the Effect 
of Light upon Bacteria and other Organisms. 
Properly prepared solutions were inclosed in glass 
tubes ; some of the tubes were placed in sunlight, 
others were covered with paper or some material 
that excluded light. The dark tubes became turbid ; 
the light tubes remained clear. The experiments 
modified in various ways were continued from 
April to October; and the conclusions that the. 
experimentalists came to were that— Light is 
inimical to the development of Bacteria and the 
microscopic fungi associated with putrefaction and 
decay, its action on the latter being apparently 
less rapid than upon the former — That the 
preservative quality of light is most powerful in 
tlie direct solar ray, but can be demonstrated to 
exist in ordinary diffused daylight — and That this 
preservative quality appears to bo associated with 
the actinic rays of the spectrum.' ‘ It appears to 
us,’ say the two gentlemen, ‘that the organisms 
which have been the subject of our research may 
be regarded simply as isolated cells, or minute 
protoplasmic masses specially fitted )ty ^heir trans- 
parency and tenuity for the d^*^ atration of 
physical influences. May we not expect that laws 
similar to those which here manifest themselyes 
may be in operation throughout tbc vegetable, and 
perhaps also the animal kingdom wherever light 
nas direct access to protoplasm ?v On the one 
hand, wo have chlorophyll (colouring substance of 
leaves, &c.) owing its very existence to light, and 
whose functions are deoxidising ; on the otner, the 
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white protoplasm or germinal matter oxidising in 
its relations, and to which, in some of its forms 
at least, the solar rays are not only non-essential, 
but even devitalising and injurious. 

'This suggestion,' continued the gentlemen, 'we 
advance provisionally and with diffidence ; nor do 
we wish to imply that the relations of light to 
protoplasmic matter are by any means so simple 
as might be inferred from the above broad state- 
ment.* 

A paper by Dr Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S., read 
before tne same Society, contains, amid much that 
is controversial about Bacteria^ germs, organised par- 
ticles, development and so forth, a few passages 
which all intelligent readers will be able to under- 
stand. On the question of disease-germs, the 
learned doctor remarks : 'In order that any particle 
may be rightly termed a disease-germ, two things | 
must be proved concerning it : first, that it is a 
living organism ; secondly, that if it finds its way 
into the body of a healthy human being or of an 
animal, it will produce the disease of which it is 
the germ. Now there is only one disease affecting 
the higher animals in respect of which anything 
of this kind has been proved, and that is splenic 
fever of cattle. In other words, there is hut one 
case in which the existence of a disease-germ has 
been established. Comparing such a gerni with 
the germinal particles we have been discussing, 
we see that there is but little analogy between 
them, for, first, the latter are not known to bo 
organised ; secondly, they have no power of pro- 
ducing disease, for it has been found by experi- 
ment that ordinary Bacteria may be introduced 
into the circulating blood of healthy animals in 
considerable quantities without producing any 
disturbance of liealth. So long as we ourselves 
are healthy, we have no reason to apprehend any 
danger from the morbific action of atmospheric 
dust, except in so far as it can he shewn to have 
derived infectiveness from some particular source 
of miasma or contagium/ 

In u communication to the American Journal, 
Professor Kirkwood discusses the question— Docs 
the motion of thS inner satellite of Mars disprove 
the nebular hypothesis ? This satellite he remarks 
is within three thousand four hundred miles of tlie 
planet's surface, and completes three orbital revolu- 
tions in less than a Martial day. How is this 
remarkable fact to be reconciled with the cosmogony 
of Laplace ? The Professor then remarks that 
there is some similarity between the movements of 
the satellites and those of the rings of Saturn, 
The rings are composed of clouds of exceedingly 
minute planetoids, and while the outer ring revolves 
in a period somewhat greater than that of Saturn 
itself, 'the inner visible edge of the dusky ring 
completes a revolution in about eight hours. 
These rings, in the words of Professor Tait, ‘ like 
everything cosntical, must be gradually decaying, 
because in tl;ie course of their motion round the 
planet there must be continual impacts among the 
separate portions of the mass ; and of two which 
impinge, one may- be accelerated, but at the expense 
of the other. The other falls out of the race, os it 
were, and is gradual! v drawn in towards the .planet 
The consequence is that, possibly not so much on 
account of thp improvement of telescopes of 
late years, knsk perhaps simply in consequence of 
this gradual dosing in of the whole system, a 
new ring of Saturn has been observed inside the 


two old ones, called from its appearance the crape 
ring, which was narrow when first observed, but is 
gradually becoming broader. That crape ring is 
formed of the laggards which have been thrown 
out of the race, and are gradually falling in towards 
Saturn's surface.' It is then suggested that, by a 
process similar to that here described, the pheno- 
mena of the Martial system may have been pro- 
duced, and tlie argument concludes thus : ' tJmess 
some such explanation as this can be given, the 
short period of the inner satellite will doubtless 
be regarded as a conclusive argument agaipst the 
nebular hypothesis.' 

In a paper read at a meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, Mr Brett argues against the hypo- 
thesis that Mars is in a condition similar to that of 
the earth. He grounds his conclusion on the fact 
that in all his observations of Mars he has seen no 
clouds in the atmosphere thereof. That atmo- 
sphere is very dense, of great hulk,' and is probably 
ofa temperature so high that any aqueous vapour 
contained Uhereiu is prevented from condensation. 
Mr Brett implies that the glhwing red colour of the 
middle of the disk is glou’vg red heat ; end he 
remarks, in terrestrial cxpeJtv,nce there is always 
an intermediate phenomenon between vapour and 
snow, namely opaque cloud ; and the absence of 
this condition seems fatal to the hypothesis that 
the white polar patch, as hitherto supposed, con- 
sists of snow. According to Mr Brett this patch is 
not only not snow ; constitutes no part of the solid 
mass of the planet ; but is nothing more than a 
patch of cloud, ‘the only real cloud existing in 
Mars.* 

From particulars published in the Qmrterhj 
Joumdl of the Geological Society, it appears tlijit 
metallic copper and copper ore have been dis- 
covered along a tract ot country in Nova Scotia, 
that the specimens when analysed at Swansea 
yielded satisfactory results, and that ‘ Nova Scotia 
may soon appear on the list of copper-producing 
countries, it being confidently expected that during 
the approaching summer fresh localities will be 
proved to contain copper-hearing veins.’ And 
shifting the scene, we learn from the same Journal 
that in the South African Dhummd Fields, two 
claims in Kinilierley Mine, comprising eigliteen 
hundred square feet, have yielded twenty-eight 
thousand carats "bf diamond ; that at Lyndenburg, 
in the Transvaal country, most of the alluvial 
gold is supplied by Pilgrim’s Rest Creek, the gold 
being coarse and nuggety, in well-rounded lumps, 
some of which, ten pounds in weight, are worth 
from seventy-six to eighty shillings an ounce ; 
and that near the Olipliant River cobalt ore is 
found, of which a hundred tons have been sent 
to England. The same locality yields beryls, and 
is believed to be rich in other minerals. 

Compressed air on being released from pressuro 
can he cooled down to a very low temperature by 
throwing into it a jet of cold water. Advantage 
has been taken of this fact in contriving a new 
refrigerator or freezing chamber ; and we are 
informed that at a trial which took place with a 
view to commei-cial purposes, ‘in half an hour 
after commencing to work the machine, the ther- 
mometer within the freezing chamber stood at 
twenty degrees below zero; the interior of the 
chamber was covered with hoar-frost half an inch 
thick, bottles of water were frozen solid, and the 
geneial temperature of the room in which the 







